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THE SUPER DRIVING BELT 
WITH UNIQUE GUARANTEES. 
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ADVKKTISKMENT. 


ISSUED ANNUALLY IN APRIL . 

THE INDIAN MASONIC YEAR BOOK. 

This useful reference bonk to Freemasons is issued annu- 
ally in April by ths sanction of the D. G. Lodge of Bombay 
and G. L. of A. S. F. in Iniia. The present issue has been very 
carefully revised and miny nsw features added. 

A copious index enables the newcomer to India to speedily 
secure the information he desires. 

Price ; Re. 1-8-9. By V. P. P. Re. 1-12-0. 


THE WOMAN OF THE AJANTA CAVES 

By W. E. Gladstone Solomon. 

This fascinating little treatise of one of India’s great monu- 
ments of the past will give pleasure and interest to archaeologists 
artists, students and travellers. 

Price; Re. 1. By V. P. P. Re. 1-4-0. 

VIEWS OF INDIA. 

(IN COLOUR.) 

An album of coloured views depicting India’s most famous 
and historic scenes superbly produced and admirably bound. 

Price : Rs. 3. By V. P. P. Rs. 3-8-0. 

BENNETT, COLEMAN & CO., LTD , 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, LONDON. 




THE 


INDIAN YEAR BOOK 

1924. 


A STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF 
THF INDIAN EMPIRE, WITH AN 
EXPLANATION OF THE 
PRINCIPAL TOPICS 
OF THE DAY 


EDITED BY 

SIR STANLEY REED, K.B.E., 


ELEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE 


Plblished by 
Cdle.man & Co., Lid., 

“The 'I’lMi'S OF I\dia ” Offices, PoMBA^■ and Calcutta. 
London: 187, Fleet Stkfei, EC. 
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Phases 

Of the 

Moon—, 

JANUARY 

31 

Days. 



• New Moon .. 

. . Gtli, 6h. 17-7ni. 

P.M. 

1 OFull Moon. 


. . . .22nd, 6h 26- 

'm. A. 

y. 

First Quarto: 

. .I4th. 4 

h. 14 - -.m 

A.M. 

1 c 

Last 

Quarter . . 

29th, llh. 22- 

Ora. A. 

M. 

- 

■ i 


Mean Time in 

the 1 

atitude I 

1 

Sun’s 


Day of 

Day of 


ol lioinbay. 



^loon’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week . 

the ! 
Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 
A.M. 1 

Sunset. ' 
P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 
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Noon. 
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Phases of the Moon — FEBRUARY 29 Days. 


• New Muon .'bh, 7h. a.m. i O Tull Moon -Oth.Oh. pm. 

3) First Quarter 13th, Ih. 39 0m. a.m, 1 <r Last Quarter ..27th, 6h. 46-2m.P.M. 



Day of 
thr- 

Mouth. 

Day of 

1 

Mean Time in the 
latitude of Bombay. 


I Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Deciina- 

Day of the Week. 

tlic 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

1 Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

1 Noon. 

Si 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon, 




H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

S.^ 

Friday 

1 

32 
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13 
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31 

0 

52 
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Saturday 
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13 
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13 

44 
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14 

45 

7 
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6 

38 

0 

53 

9-23 
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15 

46 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

10-23 

13 .3 

Saturday 

16 

47 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

63 

11-23 

12 44 

Sunday 

17 

48 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

53 

12-23 

12 23 

Monday 

18 

49 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

53 

13-23 

12 3 

Tuesday 

19 

50 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

53 

14-23 

11 42 

Wednesday 

20 

51 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

15-23 

11 20 

Thursday 

21 

52 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

16-23 

10 59 

Friday 

22 

63 

7 

3 

6 

41 

0 

53 

17-23 

10 37 

Saturday 

23 

54 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

1 -23 

10 16 

Sunday 

24 

66 

7 

2 

8 

42 

0 

52 

19-23 

9 44 

Monday 

25 

66 

7 

1 

6 

42 

0 

52 

20*23 

9 32 

Tuesday 

26 

67 

7 

1 

6 

43 

0 

61 

21*23 

9 9 

Wednesday 

27 

68 

7 

0 

6 

43 

0 

51 

22-23 

8 47 

Thursday 

28 

59 

7 

0 

6 

43 

9 

51 

23-23 

8 25 

Friday 

29 

60 

7 

0 

6 

43 

0 

51 

24 • 23 

8 2 
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Phases of the Moon — MARCH 31 Days. 


• New Moon . . . 

> First Quarter .. 

. .. 5th, 9h. 27*7in. P.M 

, . 13th, lO’i. 20*4ra. P.M 

1 

3 Full Moon . . . 

(J Last Quarter . 

... 21st, lOh, 0- 

. .. 28th, lb. 54* 

Im. A.M. 

8m. P.M. 


Day of 

Day of 


Mean Time in the 
latitude of Bombay. 


Moon’s 

Sun's 

Declina- 

Day o'! the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon, 

Age at 
Noon. 

tlon 
at Mean 
Noon. 



j 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 1 

P.M. 

D. 

S. 

c 1 

Saturday 

1 

61 

0 

59 1 

0 

44 

0 

51 

25-23 

7 39 

Sunday 

2 

62 

6 

58 

6 

45 

0 

51 

26-23 

7 16 

Monday 

3 

63 

6 

67 

6 

45 

0 

61 

27-22 

6 53 

Tuesday 

4 

64 

6 

66 •' 

6 

45 

0 

61 

28-23 

6 30 

Wednesday 

6 

65 

6 

56 

6 

46 

0 

51 

29-23 

6 7 

Thursday 

6 

66 

6 

65 

6 

46 

0 

60 

0-64 

5 44 

Friday 

7 

67 

6 

54 

6 

47 

0 

60 

1-64 

5 21 

Saturday . . 

8 

68 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

60 

2-64 

4 57 

Sunday 

0 

69 

6 

63* 

6 

47 

0 

60 

3*64 

4 34 

Monday 

10 

70 

6 

52 

6 

48 

0 

49 

4*04 

4 11 

Tuesday 

11 

71 

6 

51 

6 

48 

0 

49 

5-64 

3 47 

Wednesday 

12 

72 

6 

50 

6 

48 

0 

49 

6*64 

3 23 

Thursday . . j 

13 

73 

6 

49 

6 

48 

0 

49 

7*64 

3 0 

Friday 

14 

74 

6 

49 

6 

49 

0 

48 

8*64 

2 36 

Saturday 

15 

75 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

48 

9*64 

2 12 

Sunday 

10 

76 

6 

47 

6 

49 

0 

48 

10*64 

1 49 

Monday 

17 

77 

6 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

11-64 

1 25 

Tuesday 

i 18 

78 

6 

45 

6 

49 

0 

48 

12-64 

1 1 

Wednesday 

19 

79 

6 

44 

6 

50 

0 

47 

' 13*64 

0 38 

XhuTiday 

20 

80 

6 

48 

6 

50 

0 

47 

14*64 

0 14 

N. 

0 K) 

Friday 

21 

81 

6 

42 

6 

50 

0 

47 

15-64 

Saturday 

22 

82 

6 

41 

6 

50 

0 

46 

16*64 

0 38 

Sunday 

28 

83 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

46 

17-64 

0 57 

Monday 

24 

84 

6 

39 

6 

61 

0 

46 

18*64 

1 21 

Tuesday 

25 

85 

6 

39 

6 

61 

0 

45 

19*64 

1 44 

Wednesday 

26 

86 


39 

6 

61 

0 

45 

20-64 

2 8 

Thursday 

27 

87 

6 

38 

6 

51 

0 

45 

21*64 

2 11 

Friday 

28 

88 

6 

87 

6 

52 

0 

45 

22*64 

2 55 

Saturday ,, 

29 

80 

6 

86 

6 

52 

0 

44 

23*64 

3 18 

Sunday 

80 

90 

6 

35 

6 

52 

0 

44 

24*64 

8 42 

Monday 

81 

91 

0 

84 

1 6 

62 

0 

44 

1 26-64 

4 9 



Phases of the Moon—APRIL 30 Days. 

a New Moon 4th, Oh. 47* 8m. p.m. I O Full Moon 19th, 7h. 40‘7m. P.M. 

3) FiMt Quarter .... 12th, 4h. 42*im. p.m. | d Last Quarter ....26th, 9h. 68*lm. a.m. 



Day of 

Day of 

Mean Time in the latitude of i 
Bombay. | 

Moon’s 1 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week, 

the 

Month. 

1 the 
Year. 

1 Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. True 

p.M. Noon. 

i Age at 
Noon. 

tlon 
at Mean 
Noon 






H. 

M. 

u. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

^N. 

Tuesday 


1 

02 

6 

38 

6 

63 

0 

43 

26-04 

4 

28 

Wednesday 


2 

03 

6 

88 

0 

63 

0 

43 

27-64 

4 

61 

Thursday 


3 

94 

6 

32 

0 

63 

0 

42 

28-64 

5 

14 

Friday 


4 

96 

6 

31 

6 

53 

0 

42 

0-00 

5 

37 

Saturday 

. . 

6 

96 

6 

30 

6 

54 

0 

42 

1*00 

6 

0 

Sunday 


6 

97 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

43 

2-00 

6 

23 

Monday 


7 

98 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

3-00 

6 

46 

Tuesday 


8 

99 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

4-00 

7 

8 

Wednesday 


9 

100 

0 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

5-00 

7 

30 

Thursday 


10 

101 

6 

26 

6 

65 

0 

40 

6-00 

7 

5‘^ 

Friday 

.. 

11 

102 

6 

25 

0 

65 

0 

4a^ 

7-00 

8 

15 

Saturday 

.. 

12 

103 

6 

24 

6 

65 

0 

40 

8-00 

8 

Z< 

Sunday 


13 

104 

0 

24 

6 

56 

0 

40 

9-00 

8 

69 

Monday 


14 

106 

6 

23 

6 

66 

0 

39 

10-00 

9 

20 

Tuesday 


15 

106 

0 

22 

6 

66 

0 

30 

11*06 

9 

42 

Wednesday 

.. 

10 

107 

6 

21 

6 

60 

0 

89 

12-00 

10 

3 

Thursday 


17 

108 

6 

21 

6 

67 

0 

38 

13-00 

10 

24 

Friday 


18 

109 

0 

20 

0 

67 

0 

88 

14-00 

i 10 

45 

Saturday 


19 

110 

6 

19 

6 

67 

0 

38 

15-00 

11 

6 

Sunday 

.. 

20 

111 

6 

19 

6 

67 

0 

38 

16-00 

11 

27 

Monday 


‘ 21 

112 

6 

18 

6 

67 

0 

38 

17-00 

11 

47 

Tuesday 


22 

118 

6 

17 

6 

58 

0 

37 

18-00 

12 

8 

Wednesday 


23 

1 114 

6 

16 

6 

68 

0 

87 

19-00 

12 

28 

Thursday 


24 

116 

6 

16 

6 

68 

0 

37 

20-00 

12 

43 

Friday 


25 

116 

6 

14 

6 

69 

0 

37 

21-00 

13 

7 

Saturday 


26 

117 

0 

14 

6 

59 

0 

37 

22-00 

18 

27 

Sunday 


27 

118 

6 

13 

0 

69 

0 

80 

23-00 

13 

46 

Monday 


28 

110 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

80 

24-00 

14 

5 

Tuesday 


29 

120 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

80 

25-00 

14 

24 

Wednesday 


80 

121 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

86 

26-00 

14 

43 


7 



Phases of the Moon — MAY 31 Days. 

• New Moon 4th, 4h. 30*0m. a.m I O Foil Moon 19th, 8h. 22-5ii]. a.m 

> First Quarter 12th, 7h. 43*7in. a.m. | (t Last Quarter.... 25th, 7h. 46'3m. p.m. 





I 

1 Mean Time in the latitude of 


Sun's 



Day of 

Day of 



Bombay. 



Moon's 

Declina- 

Day ot the Week 

the 

Month. 

1 the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tlon 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

N. 









P.M. 


0 / 

Thursday 


1 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

27-00 

16 1 

Friday 


2 

123 

6 

11 

7 

1 

! ° 

36 

28-00 

15 19 

Saturday 


3 

124 

6 

10 

7 

1 

j 0 

36 

29 00 

15 37 

Sunday 


4 

125 

6 

10 

7 

2 

1 0 

36 

0*34 

15 54 

Monday 


6 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

i 0 

35 

1 -34 

16 12 

Tuesday 


6 

127 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

2-34 

16 29 

Wednesday 


‘7 

128 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

3-34 

16 45 

Thursday 


8 

129 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

4-34 

17 2 

Friday 


9 

130 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

6-34 

17 18 

Saturday 


10 

131 

6 

7 

7 

4 

0 

35 

6-34 

17 34 

Sunday 


n 

132 

6 

6 


4 

0 

36 

7-34 

17 50 

Monday 


12 

133 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

8-34 

18 5 

Tuesday 


13 

134 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

35 

9-34 

18 20 

Wednesday 


14 

135 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

35 

10-34 

18 34 

Thursday 

.. 

15 

136 1 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

35 

11-34 

18 49 

Friday 


16 

137 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

36 

12*34 

19 3 

Saturday 


17 

’ 138 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

36 

13-34 

19 17 

Sunday 


18 

139 

6 

d 

7 

7 

0 

35 

14-34 

19 30 

Monday 

.. 

19 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

15*34 

19 43 

Tuesday 


20 

141 

0 

3 

7 

7 

0 

36 

16-34 

19 56 

Wednesday 

.. 

21 

142 

6 

3 

7 

8 

' 0 

35 

17-34 

20 9 

Thursday 

.. 

22 

143 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

36 

18*34 

20 21 

Friday 

.. 

23 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

19*34 

20 32 

Saturday 


24 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

36 

20-34 

20 44 

Sunday 

.. 

25 

146 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

36 

21*34 

20 55 

Monday 


26 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

22-34 

21 6 

Tuesday 

.. 

27 

148 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

23*34 

21 J6 

Wednesday 


28 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

24 34 

21 26 

Thursday 

.. 

29 

150 

6 

1 

7 

“ i 

0 

36 

25-84 

21 35 

Friday 

.. 

30 

151 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

26*34 

21 44 

Saturday 

•• 

31 

162 1 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

27-34 

21 53 


S 



Phases of the Moon — JUNE 30 Days. 


• New Moon 2n(], 8h. 3*9m. P.m. O Fuil Moon 17th, 1 Oh. A.M. 

3) First Quarter.... 10th, 7h. 6 • 9m. p.m. <f Last Qjartcjr ....24th, 7h. 46 Otn. A.’T 


Day of the Week. 


Day of 
the 

Month. 


Day of 
the I 
Year. I 


Mean Time in the latituQt 
of Bombay. 

Sunrise. | Sunset. ! True 

A.M. 1 P.M. I Noon. 


Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 


Sun’s 

Deciina 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 






H. 

M. 

1 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

N 

V 

Sunday 

.. 

1 

153 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

23*34 

22 

2 

Monday 


2 

134 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

29-34 

22 

1(1 

Tuesday 


3 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

0-69 

22 

17 

Wednesday 


4 

156 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

1-69 

22 

25 

Thursday 


5 

157 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

2*69 

22 

32 

Friday 


6 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

3*69 

22 

3S 

Saturday 


7 

159 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

4*69 

22 

44 

Sunday 


8 

160 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

5*69 

22 

50 

Monday 


9 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

33 

6*69 

*22 

55 

Tuesday 


JO 

102 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

7*69 

23 

0 

Wednesday 


11 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

8-69 

23 

A 

Thursday 


12 

164 

0 

1 

7 

16 

0 

t8 

9*69 

23 

9 

Friday 


13 

165 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

10*09 

23 

12 

Saturday 


14 

ICO 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

11*69 

23 

15 

Sunday 


15 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 1 

0 

39 

12-69 

1 

23 

IS 

Monday 


16 

168 

6 

1 

7 

17 I 

0 

39 

13*69 

! 23 

21 

Tuesday 


17 

169 

6 

1 

7 

17 ' 

0 

59 

14*69 

2 > 

23 

Wednesday 


18 

170 

0 

2 

7 

18 j 

0 

39 

15*C9 

23 

24 

Thursday 


19 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

16 36 1 

23 

20 

Friday 


20 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

17*69 

23 

26 

Saturday 


21 

173 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

18*09 

23 

27 

Sunday 

.. 

22 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

CO 

19*69 

23 

27 

Monday 

. . 

28 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

20*69 

23 

26 

Tuesday 

. . 

24 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

21*69 

23 

25 

Wednesday 


25 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

22*69 

23 

24 

Thursday 


26 

178 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

23*69 

23 

22 

Friday 

. . 

27 

179 j 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

24*69 

23 

20 

Saturday 


28 

180 1 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

26*69 

23 

18 

Sunday 

.. 

29 

181 1 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

26*69 

1 23 

j5 

Monday 


80 

182 1 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

42 

27*69 

23 

12 


9 



Phases of the Moon — JULY 31 Days. 

• New Moon 2n(i, llh. 6-Om. A.M. I O Full Moon 16th, 6h, 19 ‘Om. p.m. 

J First Quarter ....10th, 3h. 16-Ora. a.m. | d Last Quarter 23rd, lOh. 6-8m. p.m. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

j Mean Time In tne latitude 

i of Bombay. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 





H . 

M. 

H . 

M. 

B . 

M . 

D. 

N. 









P.M. 


0 / 

Tuesday 


1 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

28-69 

23 8 

Wednesday 


2 

184 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

0-06 

23 4 

Thursday 


3 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

1-06 

22 59 

Friday 


4 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

2-06 

22 54 

Saturday 


5 

187 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

3-06 

22 49 

Sunday 


6 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

4*06 

22 43 

Monday 


7 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

6-06 

22 37 

Tuesday 


8 

190 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

6-06 

22 30 

Wednesday 


9 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

7-06 

22 23 

Thursday 

.. 

10 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

8*()6 

22 16 

Friday 

.. 

11 

193 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

9-06 

22 0 

Saturday 


12 

194 

0 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

10-06 

22 ] 

Sunday 

.. 

13 

195 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

11*06 

21 52 

Monday 


14 

196 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

12-06 

21 43 

Tuesday 

.. 

15 

197 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

13-06 

21 3 4 

Wednesday 


16 

198 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

14-06 

21 25 

Thursday 


17 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

« 

45 

16-06 

21 15 

Friday 


18 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

16 - 0 i ) 

21 4 

Saturday 


19 

201 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

17-06 

20 54 

Sunday 


20 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

18-06 

20 43 

Monday 


21 

203 

0 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

19-06 

20 31 

Tuesday 


22 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

20-06 

20 20 

Wednesday 


23 

205 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

21-08 

20 8 

Thursday 


24 

206 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

22-06 

19 55 

Friday 


25 

207 

6 

18 

7 

17 

0 

45 

23-06 

19 43 

Saturday 

.. 

26 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

24-06 

19 30 

Sunday 


27 

209 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

25-06 

19 16 

Monday 


28 

210 

6 

14 

7 

18 

0 

45 

26 06 

19 3 

Tue.vlay 


29 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

27 06 

18 49 

Wednesday 


30 

212 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

28-06 

18 34 

Thursday 


31 

213 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

1 29-06 

18 20 


10 



Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 31 Days. 

• Ne\r Moon Ist, Ih. 11 *9111. a.m. I O Full Moon 16th, Ih. 39*0m. a.m. 

I <l Last Quarter 22nd, 2b. 40’4m. P.M. 

J) First Quarter .... 8th, 9h. ll'3m. A.M. 1 • New Moon 80th, 2h. 6’8m. P M. 



Day of 

Day of 

Mean Time in the latitude of | 
Bombay. 1 

Moon’s 

Sun's 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 1 
Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 1 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tlon 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

P.M 

M 1 

D. 

N.^ 

Friday 

1 

214 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

*45 

0-48 1 

18 5 

Saturday 

2 

215 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

1-48 

17 50 

Sunday 

3 

216 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

2-48 

17 34 

Monday 

4 

217 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

3*48 

17 19 

Tuesday 

5 

218 

0 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

4*48 

17 2 

Wednesday 

6 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

5-48 

16 46 

Thursday 

7 

220 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

6-48 

16 30 

Friday 

8 

221 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

7*48 

16 18 

Saturday 

9 

222 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

8*48 

15 56 

Sunday 

10 

223 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

9-48 

15 38 

Monday 

11 

224 

0 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

10*48 

15 21 

Tuesday 

12 

225 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

44 

11*48 

15 3 

Wednesday 

13 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

12*48 

14 45 

Thursday 

14 

227 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

13*48 

14 26 

Friday 

16 

228 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

14*48 

14 3 

Saturday 

16 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

15*48 

13 49 

Sunday 

17 

230 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

16*48 

13 30 

Monday 

18 

231 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

' 17*48 

13 11 

Tuesday 

10 

1 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 ’ 

0 

42 

18*48 

12 61 

Wednesday 

20 

233 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

19-4S 

12 32 

Thursday 

21 

234 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

20*48 

12 12 

Friday 

22 

. 236 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

21*48 

11 62 

Saturday 

23 

236 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

22*48 

11 :2 

Sunday 

24 

237 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

23*48 

11 11 

Monday 

25 

238 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

24*48 

10 51 

Tuesday 

26 

239 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

25*48 

10 29 

Wednesday 

27 

240 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

26*48 

10 9 

Thursday 

28 

241 

6 

23 

6 

58 

0 

40 

27*48 

9 43 

Friday 

29 

242 

6 

23 

6 

67 

0 

40 

28*48 

9 27 

Saturday 

30 

243 

< 6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

39 

1 29*48 

1 

1 9 6 

Sunday 

! 

244 

1 

; 0 

23 

6 

j 

65 

0 

39 

i 0 4 

! 8 44 



Phases of the Moon — SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 

> Firjt Quarter 6th, 2h. 15-6ni. P.M. | C Last Quarter 2l8t, 9h. 5 3m. a.m, 


O FulJ Moon . . . 

. ..I3th, 

Oh, 30*0m. P.M 

1 

• 

Ifew Moon . 

o 

9tb, Ih. 45 

9m. A.M. 


Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 

Mean Time in the latitude of 
Bombay. 

Moon's 

Sun's 

Declina 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Dny of the Week. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

N. 

0 ; 

Monday 


245 

6 

23 

6 

65 

0 

39 

1-94 

8 22 

Tuesday 

2 

246 

0 

24 

6 

64 

0 

39 

2-94 

8 0 

Wednesday 

3 

247 

6 

24 

0 

53 

0 

38 

3*94 

7 38 

Thursday 

4 j 

248 

6 

24 

6 

62 

0 

38 

4-94 

7 16 

Friday 

6 

249 

6 

24 

6 

61 

0 

38 

5-94 

6 54 

Saturday 

6 

250 

6 

24 

6 

50 

0 

37 

6-94 

6 32 

Sunday 

7 

251 : 

6 

25 

6 . 

50 

0 

37 

7-94 

6 9 

Monday 

8 

252 j 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

37 

8’94 

6 47 

Tuesday . . 

9 

253 1 

6 

25 1 

6 

48 

0 

36 

9*94 

5 24 

Wednesday 

10 

254 ; 

6 

25 j 

6 

47 

0 

36 

10-94 

5 1 

Thursday 

11 ' 

255 1 

6 

25 1 

6 

40 

0 

36 

1104 

4 30 

Friday 

12 

256 

6 

25 ' 

6 

45 

0 

35 

12 94 

4 16 

Saturday 

13 

257 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

iS'fl 

3 53 

Sunday 

14 

258 

j 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

35 

14-94 

3 30 

1 

Monday 

16 1 

259 

6 

26 

0 

43 

B 

34 

15-94 

3 7 

Tuesday . . ' 

16 j 

260 1 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

34 

16-94 

2 44 

Wednesday 

‘ 17 

261 1 

6 

20 

6 

41 

0 

33 

17-94 

2 21 

Thursday 

i 18 

262 

1 « 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

18*94 

1 57 

Friday 

19 

203 

1 ^ 

27 

0 

39 

0 

33 

:9 94 

1 34 

Saturday 

1 20 

264 

1 ^ 

27 

6 

38 

0 

32 

20-94 

1 11 

Sunday 

! 21 

265 1 

6 

27 

0 

87 

0 

82 

21-95 

0 48 

Monday 

22 

266 1 

6 

27 

6 

.36 

0 

32 

22*94 

0 24 

8. 

0 9 

Tuesday 

i 23 

267 

i ® 

27 

6 

36 

0 

31 

23*94 

Wednesday 

! 24 

j 

263 

6 

28 

6 

35 

0 

31 

24-94 

0 23 

Thursday 

25 

269 

6 

28 

0 

34 

0 

31 

25-94 

0 40 

Friday 

26 

270 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

30 

26*94 

1 9 

Saturday 

, 27 

1 271 

6 

23 

0 

32 

f « 

30 1 

1 27’94 

' 1 33 

Sunday 

28 

272 

6 

28 

0 

31 

0 

30 

28*94 

1 50 

Monday . , 

1 29 

273 

6 

29 


30 


29 

0*46 

1 

1 2 20 

Tuesday 

1 30 

^ 274 

1* 

29 

1 ' 

29 

1 " 

29 

\ 1-46 

1 

\ Z 48 

1 
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Phases ol the Moon— OCTOBER 31 Days. 


J> First Quarter . . . 

. 5th, 8h 

. 0‘0m. p.M. 


d Last Quarter. 

... 21 

^t, 4h. 24 4m. A.M. 

O Full Moon 

.13th, Ih 

51 -210. 

a.m. 


1 New Moon . . . 

. .. 28th, Oh. 27- 

Om. P 

M. 

- 

( 

1 

Mean Time in 

the latitude i 


Sun’ 



Dav of Day of 


of 

Bombay. 



Moon’s 

DecUua 

Day of the Week. 

] 

the 1 
donth. ! 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset, j 
P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean . 
Noon. 


1 

' 

H. 

M. 1 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. ! 

D. 

S. 



1 



1 



P.M 

! 




Wednesday 

1 1 

275 

6 

29 j 

6 

29 

0 

28 

2' 46 

3 

6 

T hursday 

2 

276 

6 

29 

6 

28 

0 

28 

3 46 

3 

30 

Friday 

3 j 

277 , 

6 

29 

6 

27 j 

0 

28 j 

4* 46 

3 

53 

Saturday 

4 

278 , 

6 

30 i 

1 

0 

23 j 

0 

28 ’ 

5*46 

4 

10 

Sunday 

^ i 

279 j 

6 

30 ; 

6 

25 1 

0 

27 1 

6-46 i 

4 

39 

Monday 

(> j 

280 

6 

30 i 

6 

24 

0 

27 1 

1 

7-46 j 

5 


Tuesday 

7 

281 

6 

80 

6 

24 

0 

27 

8-46 

5 

25 

Wednesday 

8 

282 

6 

30 

6 

23 

0 

27 

9-46 

5 

48 

Thursday 

9 

283 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

26 

10*46 

6 

11 

Friday 

10 

234 

6 

31 

6 

21 

0 

26 

11*46 

6 

34 

Saturday 

11 

285 

6 

31 

6 

20 

0 

26 

12-46 

6 

57 

Sunday 

12 

286 

6 

31 

6 

19 

0 

25 

13*46 

7 

10 

Mon lay 

13 

287 

6 

32 

6 

19 

0 

25 

14’46 

7 

42 

Tuesday 

14 

288 

6 

32 

6 

18 

0 

25 

15-43 

8 

4 

Wednesday 

15 

289 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 

25 

16*46 

8 

20 

Thursday 

16 

290 

6 

33 

0 

16 

0 

25 

17-46 

8 

49 

Friday 

17 

291 

0 

33 

6 

16 

0 

21 

IS'46 

'.) 

11 

Saturday 

18 

292 

0 

34 

6 

15 

0 

24 

10*46 

9 

:i3 

Sunday 

19 

293 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

24 

20-40 

9 

5i 

onday 

20 

294 

0 

34 

6 

14 

0 

24 

21 46 

10 

16 

Tuesday 

21 

295 

6 

34 

C 

13 

0 

24 

22*40 

10 

38 

Wednesday 

22 

296 

0 

35 

6 

12 

0 

23 

23*46 

10 

5 9 

1 hursday 

23 

297 . 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

23 

24*46 

11 

20 

Friday 

24 

298 

6 

36 

6 

11 


23 

> 25 • 46 

u 

4} 

Saturday 

. 2.5 

299 

1 « 

36 

1 “ 

10 

1 “ 

23 

1 26*40 

12 


Sunday 

26 

300 

i ” 

36 

1 6 

10 

1 0 

23 

1 27-46 

If 

•23 

M^.nday 

27 

301 

1 ^ 

37 

G 

9 

0 

23 

1 28 * 46 

11 

43 

Tuesday 

28 

/ 302 

6 

37 

0 

9 

1 ^ 

23 

1 o-oi 

Id 

J 

\VG:lu(''^day 

20 

303 

6 

37 

G 

8 

0 

23 

] *0J 

13 

2i 

Thursday 

30 

1 304 


37 

i ^ 

7 

1 0 

23 

2*01 

16 

4 3 

Friday 


\ 305 

1 " 

38 

\ ^ 

7 


22 

1 3*01 

\ 14 3 


1 ! 



Phases of the Moon — NOVEMBER 30 Days. 

J) I'lrst Quarter 4th, 8h. 48-5in. a m. j d Last Quarter ... . 19th, llh. 8* 5m. p.m* 

O Full Moon 11th, 6h. O' 7m. p.m. | # New. Moon 26th, lOh. 46* 5m. p.m. 



Day of 

Day of 

Mean Time in the latitude ; 

of Bombay. i 

Moon’s 

Sun 8 
Deciina* 
tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

P.M 

M. 

D. 


Saturday 

1 

306 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 

22 

4-01 

14 22 

Sunday 

2 

307 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

5-01 

14 41 

Monday 

3 

308 

6 

39 

6 

5 

0 

22 

6*01 

16 0 

Tuesday 

4 

309 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

7*01 

15 19 

Wednesday 

6 

310 

6 

40 ! 

1 

6 

4 

0 

22 

8*01 

15 37 

Tl.ur dny 

6 

311 

6 

41 1 

6 

4 

0 

22 

9'01 

15 56 

Friday 

7 

312 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

10-01 

16 14 

Saturday 

8 

313 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

11-01 

16 31 

Sunday 

9 

314 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

23 

12-01 

16 49 

Monday 

10 

315 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

13 01 

17 6 

Tuesday 

11 

316 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

14-01 

17 22 

Wednesday 

12 

317 

6 

44 

6 

3 

0 

23 

15-01 

17 39 

Thursday 

13 

318 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

1601 

17 55 

Friday 

14 

319 

6 

45 

6 

2 

0 

23 

17-01 

18 11 

Saturday 

15 i 

1 320 

1 

« 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

18-01 

18 26 

Sunday 

16 

1 321 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

19-01 

18 42 

Monday 

17 

1 322 

j 

i « 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

20-01 

18 57 

Tuesday 

18 

323 

i ® 

47 

6 

1 

0 

23 

2101 

19 11 

Wednesday 

19 

324 

1 

! ® 

48 

. 6 

0 

0 

24 

22-01 

19 25 

Thursday 

20 

325 

! 6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

23-01 

19 39 

Friday 

21 

326 

1 ® 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

24-01 

19 53 

Saturday 

22 

' 327 

« 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

25-01 

20 6 

Sunday 

23 

328 

i ® 

50 

6 

0 

0 

26 

26-01 

20 19 

Monday 

24 

329 

; 6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

26 

27-01 

20 31 

Tuesday 

25 

330 

i « 

51 

'6 

0 

0 

25 

^ 28*01 

20 43 

Wednesday 

26 

331 

i " 

62 

6 

0 

0 

25 

29-01 

20 55 

Thursday 

27 

332 

1 

' 6 

62 

6 

0 

0 

26 

0-58 

21 6 

Friday 

28 

333 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

26 

1-58 

21 17 

Saturday 

29 

334 

6 

64 

6 

0 

0 

26 

2-58 

21 27 

Sunday .. 

30 

335 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

27 

3-58 

21 37 

14 



Phases of the Moon — DECEMBER 31 Days. 

J First Quarter Srd, 2h. 40*3m. P.M. | < Last Quarter 19th, 8h. 41*4iii. p.m. 

O Full Moon in/ii, uu. oo ^uM. , • New Moon 26th, 9h. 16*8m. a.m. 



Day of 

Day of 

Mean Time in the latitude | 

of Bombay. | 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

8.^ 

Monday 

1 

336 

6 

55 

« 

0 

0 

28 

4-58 

21 47 

Tuesday 

2 

337 

6 

65 

6 

0 

0 

28 

5-68 

21 56 

Wednesday 

3 

338 

6 

66 

6 

0 

0 

28 

6*58 

22 5 

Thursday 

4 

339 

6 

57 

6 

0 

0 

29 

7-68 

22 13 

Friday 

5 

340 

6 

67 

6 

0 

» 

29 

8-58 

22 21 

Saturday 

6 

341 

8 

68 

6 

1 

0 

30 

9-68 

22 29 

Sunday 

7 

342 

6 

69 

6 

1 

0 

30 

10-58 

22 36 

Monday 

8 

343 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

80 

11-58 

22 42 

Tuesday 

9 

344 

7 

0 

6 

1 

0 

31 

12-58 

22 48 

Wednesday 

10 

345 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

81 

13-58 

22 64 

Thursday 

11 

346 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

14-58 

22 69 

Friday 

12 

347 


2 

6 

2 

0 

82 

15-58 

23 4 

Saturday 

13 

348 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

83 

16-58 

23 9 

Sunday 

14 

349 

7 

8 

6 

3 

0 

33 

17-58 

23 12 

Monday 

1 

15 

350 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

34 

18 58 

23 13 

Tuesday 

16 

361 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

36 

19-58 

23 19 

Wednesda> 

17 

352 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

35 

20-68 

23 21 

Thursday 

18 

353 

1 

^ 7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

86 

21-68 

23 23 

Friday 

19 

364 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

86 

22-68 

23 25 

Saturday 

20 

365 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

37 

23-58 

23 26 

Sunday 

21 

356 

7 

7 

6 

6 

0 

37 

24- L8 

23 27 

Monday 

22 

357 

7 

7 

6 

6 

0 

38 

26-58 

23 27 

Tuesday 

23 

368 

7 

8 

6 

7 

0 

38 

26-58 

23 26 

Wednesday 

24 

369 

7 

8 

6 

7 

0 

39 

27-68 

23 26 

Thursday 

25 

860 

7 

0 

6 

8 

0 

89 

28-58 

23 24 

Friday 

26 

361 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

40 

0*14 

23 23 

Saturday 

27 

362 

7 

10 

6 

9 

0 

40 

1-14 

23 20 

Sunday 

28 

363 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

2-14 

23 18 

Monday 

29 

364 

7 

11 ! 

1 

6 

10 

1 

0 

41 

3-14 

23 15 

Tuesday 

30 

366 

7 

11 

6 

11 1 

0 

41 

4-14 

23 11 

Wednesday ..j 

81 

308 

7 

11 

6 

11 1 

0 

42 

5-14 

23 7 
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CALENDAR 

FOR 

192' 

5. 



January 





Julp. 




4 

1 ** 

18 

25 

999 

s 

.. 

5 

12 


26 


5 

12 

19 

26 

••• 1 

M 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 .. 

• •• 

6 

13 

20 

27 

... ' 

Tu 


7 

14 

21 

28 .. 

*< * 

7 

14 

21 

28 


w: 

i 

8 

15 

22 

29 .. 

1 

8 

1 

22 

29 

... ! 

Th 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 .. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

... ' 

F. .... 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 .. 

3 

10 

1 17 

24 

31 

... 1 

s. . .. 

4 

11 

18 

25 



fcbruarp 





iludusf. 



1 

8 

15 

22 



s 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

2 

9 

16 

23 


... 

M 

... 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

3 

10 

17 

24 

... 

... ' 

Tu 


4 

11 

18 

25 


* 1 

n 

IS 

25 


... 1 

W 


5 

12 

19 

26 


5 

12 

19 

26 



Th. ... 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 


6 1 

13 

20 

27 

- 

• • • 

F 


7 

14 

21 

28 


7 i 

14 

21 

2S 


... , 

s. . ... 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 



marcO, 





Jcptcmbci 



1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

■ 

Q . >. . « * 

*•*, 

6 

13 

20 

27 ... 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

... 

M 


7 

14 

21 

28 ; ... 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

... 

Tu 

I 

8 

15 

22 

29 ... 

4 

11 

18 

25 

• « « 

«•« 

VV 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 .. 

5 

12 

19 

26 

« 9 • 

999 

Th 

3 

10 

17 

24 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 


... ! F 

4 

11 

18 

25 

... 

7 

14 

21 

28 


... |S. ... 

5 


19 

26 

... 


ilpril. 



’ 


October. 




5 

12 

“fo i 

26 

... s 


4 

11 

18 

25 1 ... 

••• 

6 

13 

20 

27 

... M 

... 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 

... 

7 

14 

21 i 

28 

... : Tu 

... 

6 

13 

20 i 

27 

... 

1 

S 

15 

22 I 

29 

... vv 

... 

7 

14 

21 1 

28 

... 

2 1 

9 

16 

23 

30 

... Th. ... 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 ... 

3 

10 

17 

: 24 1 


... F. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 I ... 

4 

11 

18 

25 

... 

... ' S 

1 _3 

10 

17 

24 1 

31 1 ... 


mag. 





Rovembe 

r. 


I ... 

3 

10 


24 

31 

3. 

1 


15 

22 

29 
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11 

‘ 18 

25 

... M 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 



5 

12 

19 

26 

... Tu 

3 

la 

17 

24 

... 

... 


6 

13 

20 

27 

... W 

4 

11 

18 

25 

... 

... 

• • • 

7 

14 

21 

2S 

.. Th 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 

I 

8 

15 

22 

29 

... F 

6 

13 

20 

27 


1 2 

9 

lo 

23 

31) 

.. S. 

7 

14 

21 

28 



June. 





Deccitibct 



... ' 1 

7 

14 

21 

28 

... i 

1 ... 

6 

13 

20 j 

27 


i 

8 

15 

22 

29 

... M 

... 

7 

14 

21 

28 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

... 1 I'u 

1 1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


3 

10 

17 

24 

... 

... : W 

; 2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


4 

11 

18 

1 25 

... 

... ' Th 


10 

17 

24 

31 


5 

12 

19 

26 

« • 

.. iF. 

' 4 

11 

18 

25 

... 


6 

13 

20 

27 


... is. 

5 

12 

19 
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Preface to the XI Annual Volume 

OF THli 

Inj)ian Year Book, 1924 . 


T he Editor has to thank many correspondents who 
during the past year have sent him suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year Book is 
intended above all to be a book of reference, and its 
completeness and convenience of arrangement must neces- 
sarily depend to a great extent on the part taken in its editing 
by the members of the public who most use it. 

A good many changes in and additions to this volume 
have been made. Unfortunately the Report on the Census of 
India, 1921, was not issued in time to permit of the revision 
of that considerable section which deals with the peoples of 
India, although revised statistics are Included in it. The 
belated appearance year after year of the Trade Report and 
of the Railway Administration Report inevitably delays the 
publication of this Year Book, and will continue so to do 
until the Government of India can be brought to realise that 
official statistics do not improve, but rather lose their value, 
in proportion as they are delayed. When the Government of 
India has succeeded in hustling its officials it will be possi- 
ble to produce this work earlier in the year and so to make 
it of greater general service. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correction of the 
Year Book may be sent to the Editor at any time, but those 
which reach him before October have a better chance of 
being adopted than later suggestions which only reach him 
after the work of revision has been partly completed. 


/ 


The Times of India^ Bombay y 
February 1924. 



The History of India in Ontline. 


No history of India can be proportionate, 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
same defect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though It makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India : and, though the labours of 
modem geographers and archseologists have been 
amazingly Fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up lo-the -time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation. 
There are, for example, to this day castes that, 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on tne shores of a hlglily Improbable sea and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
those and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

Tlio orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 8,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
funma between the sons of Kuru and the 
sous of Pandu ; but tlie modem critic prefers 
to omit several of those remote centuries and 
to take 600 B. C., or thereabouts, as his start- 
ing point. At that time much of the country 
was covered with forest, but the Aryan races, 
who had entered India from the north, had 
established in parts a form of civilization far 
superior to that of the aboriginal savages, and 
to this day there survive cities, like Benares 
founded by those Invaders, In like manner 
the Dravidlan invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and at a much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz- 
ing forces, the Aryan is the bettor known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which then; 
Is authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges, It was In; or near, this power- 
ful kingdom tiiat Jainism and Buddhism bad 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Biinblsara by name, was the friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha. The King mentioned 
was a contemporary of Darius, autocrat ol 
Persia (521 to 485 B, C.) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- 
sible until the Invasion of Alexander in 326 B.C. 

Alexander the Great. 

That great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
in the previous year and bad captured Aoraos, 
on the Upper Indus. In the spring of 326 he 
crossed the river at Ohind, received the sub- 
mission of tbe King of Taxila, and marched 
ngain^ Porus who ruled the fertile country 
between the riverf Hydaspea (Jbeium) and 


Akeslnes (Cbeuab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Forus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossly the Chenab and 
Ravi. But at the River Hyphasls (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexf.nder waa 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Mekran and Persia 
to Bal^lon, and of tbe voyage of Nearchus 
up the Persian Gulf Is the climax to the narrative 
of the Invasion but is not part of the history 
of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and left behind him oflJeers 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquered : but his death at Babylon , 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his successors were omlged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hellenlzed. 

T!»e loader of the revolt against Alexander’s 
generals was a Voung Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an illegitimate -member of the Royal 
Family of Magadha. He dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that ho is said to have been able to place 
600,000 troops in the field against Seleucus. 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander. This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to bo faced, and a treoty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (821 B. C.) with his 
capital at Patallputra, the modern Patna and 
Bankipore. Of Chandragupta's court and ad- 
ministration a very full account Is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus. His memorable 
reign ended in 297 ,B- C. when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
was succeeded by Asoka (269 — 231 B. C.) who 
recorded the events of his reign in numerous 
inscriptions. This king, in an unusually 
bloody war. added to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern Cirears) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms. The consequences of the con- 
version of Asoka were amazing. He was not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on hla “ children 
But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that “ Buddhism, 
which had hitherto been a merely local sept in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of the world — the 
greatest, probably, if measured by the number 
of adherents. This is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membered ; this it is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only In the history of India, but 
In that of the world.” The wording of his 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on In the ruins 
of bis palace may throw yet more light on his 
character and times. On his death the Maury a 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even during bis 
roign there had been signs of new forces at work 
00 tbe borderland of India; where tbe lode* 
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pendent kingdoms of Bactria and Parthia had 
been formed, and subsequent to it there were 
frequent Greek raids into India. The Greek? 
in Bactria, however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yuoh-chi horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A. D., also ousted the Indo-Parthlan kings 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India. 

The first of these Yueh-ciii kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphises II (A. D, 85 — 126), 
who had been defeated In a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
Mwer eastward as far as Benares. His son 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddiiists stands second only 
to that of Asoka. He greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capital. Under him the 
power of the Kushan clan of the Yuch-chl 
reached its zenith and did not cegin to decay 
until the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa, 
" one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man.” 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early in the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance. Its founder was a local 
chief, his eon Samudragupta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A.D, 326, was a king of 
tno greatest distinction. His aim of subduing 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warrior, ho was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin- 
guished and is commemorated in an inscription 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as weU as 
In the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hlcn 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane— 
in face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asia — and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
appeared. The following century all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by the rise and fall of petty king- 
doms, until a monarch aros^ in A.D. 606, ca- 
pable of consolidating an Empire. This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda. , 
Imitating Asoka In many ways, this Emperor i 
yet " felt no embarrassment in paying adoration I 
m turn to Siva^ the Sun, and Buddha at a groat I 
public ceremonial.” Of his times a graphic ' 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese ” Master of the Law,” Hhien Isiang 
by name. Harsha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India ; on his 
death In 648 his throne was usiu'ped by a 
Minister, whose treacherous cofidiict towards 
an embassy from. China was quickly aveni 

and the kingdom so laboriously establU 

lapsed into a state of internecine strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 

The Andhrae and Rajputs. 

In the meantime in Sontbem India the 
Afidbras bad attaJpet} tp prosjjierlty and 


carried on a considerable trade with Greeo 0 » 
Egypt and Rome, as well as with the East. 
Their domination ended in the fifth century 
A.D. and a number of new dynasties, of which 
tl:o Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear. TTie Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
mained the most important Dcccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
the fortunes of the Southern dynasties are so 
Involved, and in many cases so little known; 
that to recount them briefly is Impossible. 
F(;w names of note stand out from the record 
except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who raa ' 
a stand against the growing power of Islam; 
of the rise of which an account is given below. 
In fact the history of mediceval India is singu- 
larly devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty. In the absence 
of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
gain back what had been wrested from it : 
ancient capitals fell into ruins from which in 
some cases they ha\® not even yet been dis- 
turbed, and the aborigines and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so success- 
fully that the Aryan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab. 
It is not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event — if a slow process may be call- 
ed an event — of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans; 
Kshattriyas, Va'syas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division of pure and im- 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupations. But this social change was only 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion Into a form which would include in its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside It. The great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
Rajputs as warriors in the place of the Kshattri- 
yas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
the 8th century and spread, from their two 
original homes in Rajputana and Oudh, into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, asslniilating a number of fighting clanj 
and binding them together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king- 
dom which exercised an influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
other kingdom of Importance was that of 
Kanauj — in the Doab and Southern Oudh — 
which still retained some of the power to which 
it had reached in the days of Harsha, and of 
which the renown extended to China and 
Arabia. 

With the end of the period of anarchy, the 
political history of India centres round the 
Rajputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Oujjirat, another held Malvra, another (the 
Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so on. Kanauj fell Into 
the hands of the Rathors (clrc 1040 A.D.) and 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwars of Bfenares became one of the 
most famous In India. Later in the same 
century the (Cubans were united; by 
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1168 one of them could boast that he had con- 
quered all the country from the Vlndhyaa to the 
Himalayas, Including Delhi already a fortress 
a hundred years old. The son of this con- 
queror was Prithwi Ha), the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomodans. With his 
death in battle (1102) ends the golden ago of 
ihe new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos ; and ot the greatness of that age 
there Is a splendid memorial In the temples 
and forts of the Hajput states and in the two 
great philosophical systems of Sankaracharya 
(ninth century) and Hamanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism liad been 
achieved, it roust be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only In Magadha at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before/ho new faith. 

Mahomedan India. 

The wave of Mahomedan invaders that 
eventually swept over the country ftrst touched 
India, m 8ind, losa ihan a liundred years after 
ihe death of the Propnet in 022. But tlie 
ilrst real contact was in the tenth c('ntury 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. A descendant of Ids, Mahmud 
(907-10^) made repeated raid.s Into the heart, 
of India, capturing places so far apart as 
^lultan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath In 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of the 
twelfth century, by which time, from tlie little 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal. 
Prlthwl Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a bravo stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated In the following year. 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
wore practically independent sovereignties. 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and is remembered by the great mosque he 
built near the modern Dellii. Between his 
rule and that of tue Mughals, which began In 
1526, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- 
ings, stand out with distinction. One of these 
was Ala-ud-din (1296-1*D.G), whose many ex- 
^ditlona to the south much weakened the 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable adinlnistrator. Another was FIroz 
Shah, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
tration was in many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on his abdication, In confusion. 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 
1413), the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India was for seven months at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror Talmur. It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
Slkandar Lodi, began to recover. His son, 
Ibrahim. stUl further extended the kingdom 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Baban King of Kabul, at Panipat. near Delhi, 
In 1626, and there was then established In 
India the Mughal dynasty. 

The Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled 
in capital other then Delhi up to this data 


were of comparative unimportance, though 
some great men appeared among them. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
greater ruler — acquiring fame at sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahinani dynasty made names for themselves, 
especially In the long wars they waged on the 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
also was Adil Khan, a Turk, who founds (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adll Shahis. It was 
one of Ills successors who crushed the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty, and built the groat mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modern iiraoa it be- 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growtli 
of India as a wliole. Detached threads in the 
.'^tory iiave to bo picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed io tlioir ending, and although the sixteenth 
eontury saw the first European settlements in 
India, it will be convenient here to continue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire. How Babar 
gained Delhi has already been told. His son, 
Uumayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by Shcr Khan, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended In 1546. 
The Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win b.ick part of his old king- 
dom. When Humayun died (1550) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con* 
fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to hla 
authority, and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar. Thig 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed oy few. His son, Jehangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Jahan, 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buildings — the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace at 
Awa, and the palace and fortress of Lahore, 
His son, Shah jahan, was for many years occu* 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of Incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fortj 
palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi. The 
uarrcla of his sons led to the deposition of 
hah jahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1668, 
This Emperor's rule was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting In every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years' struggle against the Marathas of the 
Deccan who, under the leadership of Sivaji; 
became a very powerful faction In Indian 
pities. His bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he was unable to hold his 
many conquests, and on his death (1707) tbp 
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Empire, for which his three eons were fighting, 
could not be liold together. Internal disorder 
and Maratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1739 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Shah, 
Persian conqueror, who carried all before 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old Intrigues recom- 
menced and tlie Marat has began to niake the 
most of the opportunity olfered to them by 
l)uppet rulers at Delhi and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to the 
history of Mahomedan India. Emperors continu- 
eti to reign in nam(‘ at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their territory and power 
liad long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
other by the Marathas or by the British. 

European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of tlio 
Portuguese to the formation of a gn at Empire 
in tlie I^ast. That idea was soon realized, for, 
from ir>00 onwards, constiint expeditions were 
s(‘nt to India and the first two Viceroys in 
India — Almeida and Albu()uerque — laid the 
foundations of a great Empire and of a great 
trade monopoly. Goa, taken in 1510, beeamo 
(he capital of Portuguese India and remain? 
to this day ia the hands of its captors, and the 
countless ruins of churches and forts on the 
sliores of Western India, as also fartlier East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with which the 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagate their 
religion and to ihe care they took to defend 
their settlemenis. There were great soldiers 
and great missionaries among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Erancis Xavier In the latter. But 
the glory of Empire loses something of Its 
lustre when it has to be paid for, and the con- 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by tiie attacks made on their 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
almost Intolerable. The junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1580 to 1040, 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern lOm- 
I ir(! and when Portugal became independent 
again, it W'as unequal to the task of competing 
in (he East with the Dutch and English. The 
Dutch had little difficulty in wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, hut tlie scventeentli century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Netherlands. 

The first English attempts to reach IndK 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attffmpts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
The first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1679) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in London. Factories In India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
oppQlltjpp hf^ beep overcome notably Ip tt{e 
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sea fight off Swally (Siivali) in 1612. Th6 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important English foothold In the 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others, including E’ort St. George, Madras, 
(1640) and Hnghli (1651). In the history 
of these early years of British enterprise in 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark ; it also illus^^ratcs the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese at that date, since in 
return the King of England undertook to pro- 
tect the Portuguese in India against their 
foes — the Marathas and the Dutch.' Cromwell, 
by his treaty of 1664, had already obtained 
from tlie Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England's right to trade in the East ; and 
that right was now threatened, net by the 
Portuguese, but by Sivaji and by the general 
disorder prevalent in India. Accordingly, in 
1686, the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue as may be the foun- 

dation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
dominion in India for all tlmo to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the depredations of Aurangzeb. The 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not be 
laid by Job Chamock until after a humiliat- 
ing peace had been concluded with that 
Elmperor, and, owing to the difficulties in which 
the Company found itself in England, there 
was little chance of any immediate change for 
tlie better. The union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed In rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some years peaceful development followed; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea tn 
attacks from tho pirates, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of *;hat port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas. 
'I'he latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be feared. More than one mutiny 
took place among tho troops sent out from 
England, and rebellions like that led by 
Keigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements. Tho public health was 
bad and tho rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To copo with such conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was in this respect peculiarly fortunate ; the 
long list of its servants, from Oxenden and 
Aungier to Hastings and JRaffles, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world has known. 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing outline of the development of Britlf^ rule. 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between Bnglsad abd 
Fr^nse In 1744, the French (ifqtifrfid jt 
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strong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three lai^e States— Hyderabad, Tanjoro, 
and Mysore — and a number of petty states 
under local chleftahis. In the affairs of tlicsc 
States Dupleix, whe n Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, had intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot — a 
daputy of the Nizam’s who ruled in the Car- 
natic. The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it. 
'I'ho treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English. The fighting had shown tho 
Indian powers tli(! value of European troops, 
and tlds was again shown in the next Fnmch 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and siibsf'quent defence 
of Arcot. This war arose from Duplidx sup- 
porting candidates for tho disputed succca- 
eions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees. One of Duploix's officers, tlio Marquis 
de Bussy, persuaded tho Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had ostablislud his 
power, and in return the Northern Clrears, 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to tho 
French, This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in tho seven years’ war 
(1750-63). Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France. Lally, who bad been sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort dt. David and investiul Madras. • But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Coote 
won at Wandlwash (1700) and tho surrender 
of Pondicherry and G ingeo put an end to tho 
French ambitious of Empire in Southern India. 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
Its present existence as a French colony In 
inlnlatiire. 

Battle of Plassey, 

While tho English w’ero flgliting the tlilrd 
French war in tlie South they became involved 
in grave difficulties in Bengal, where Siraj-ud 
Daula had acceded to power. Tho head 
quarters of tho English at Calcutta wito 
threatened by that ruler wlio demanded tlioy 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications. They refused and 
he marched against them with a largo army. 
Home of the English took to their ships and 
muflo oft down the river, tiio rest surrendered 
and were cast into the jail known as the 
“ Black Hole,” From tliis small and stilling 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
tlie next day. Clive who was at Madras, 
Immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), and, as war with the Frcncli had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chanderna- 
pore. The Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula then took 
tho side of the Frcncli, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans. 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab's host of over 
60,000. Tho result was the historic battle o' 
Pla«sey (June 23) In which ClWe, after hesi' 
tatlng on the course to be pursued, routed 
the Nawab. Mir Jafar was put on the throne 


at Murshidabad, and tho price of this honour 
was put at £2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Comimny of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-tour 
(^irganas. in tho year after Plassey, Cllvo 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
tlio Oudh army tliat was threatening Mir 
Jafar, in each case with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
absence tlie Council at Calcutta deposed Atlr 
.lafur and, for a price, put Mir Ka.sim in his 
place. Tliis ruler moved his capital to 
Afonghyr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue wltli tiie Nawab Wazir of Oudb. He 
soon found, in a dispute over eu.stoms dues, 
an opportunity of qiiaiTelllng with the English 
and tlie llrst shots fired by his followers were 
tiu! signal for a general li.-.ing in Bengal. 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoys 
were massacred, but his trained regiments 
were defeated at Ghcria and OodeynuUah, and 
■Mir Kasim sought protection from tho Nawnb 
)f Oudh. But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny in his own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
eaders from tho guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
Mimro defiiated the joint forces of Shah Alam, 
he Mughal Emperor, and tho Nawab of Oudh 
n the battle of Buxar. In 1765 Clive (now 
baron Clive of Plas.se, y) ndurned as Governor. 
” I'wo landmarks stand out in his policy. Firsv, 
he sought the substance, although not the. 
name, of territorial power, under tho fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se- 
cond, he desired to purify the Company’s 
service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing .a reasonable pay from honest 
sources. In neither respect wore ilia plana 
carried out by his immediate successors. But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Governorship of Clive, 
as our military supremacy dates from his vic- 
tory at Plassey.” Before Clive left India, 
in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a systom of 
Governmiuit in Bengal by wliich the English 
received tho revenues and maintained tlio 
army wldle tlio criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the Nawab. Tlio performaneo of his se- 
cond task, tho purification of the Comiiariy’s 
s(‘rvice, was hotly opposed but carried out. 
He died in 1774 by ids own hand, the. House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
” great and meritorious services to his country.” 

Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed. Governor, in 1772, to cany out 
tlie reforms sctiled by the Court of Directors 
wliich were to give them the entire care 
and administration of tho revenues. Thus 
Hustings had to undertake tho administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of the fac- 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom lie 
fought a duel and of other members of hi.s Coun- 
cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of revenue collection, greatly im- 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of justice and some sembl- 
ance of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 ho 
Governor of Bengal, and from X774 to 1775 
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he was the first Governor-General, nominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed In the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions he enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh a<nd the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion in the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ tJal before the House 
of Lords which ended In a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges. But there is much more 
for which his administration Is justly famous. 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat 
at Panlpat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states. 
One frontier was closed against Maratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Rohillas, who were intriguing with th<' 
Marathas. In Western India he found himself 
committed to the two Maratha v/ars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
tlie Pesliwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that lie sent over made amends, by the con- 
quest of Oujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army, in the South — 
where interference from Madras had already 
led (1709) to what is known as the first Mysort 
war, a disastrous campaign against Ilyder Ali 
and tlio Mizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
nniit again in conflict with those two poten- 
tates. The Nizum he won over by diplomacy, 
but against Hyder Ali he had to despatch a 
Bi'iigal army under Sir Eyre Coote. Hyder 
Aii died in 1782 and two years later a tre^ity 
was made witli his son Tipu. it was in these 
acts of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action wlien required. He was succeeded, 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-93) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of jCriminal 
Judicature at Calcutta. In the Civil Service 
he separated tlie functions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writers ” 
and “ merchants ” of the Company into an ad- ' 
minlstrative Civil Service. This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement In Bengal. (See article 
on Land Ilevciiuc). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan, Sir John 
Shores (Lord Teignmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy* 

The French in general, and “the Corsican” 
in particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
In Asia by placing himself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob- 
taining from the Nawab of Oudh the cession of 


large tracts of territo^ in lieu of payments 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and, 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall of 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidenej 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratha powers — the Peshwa of Poona^ 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhla of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Raja of Nagpur — 
had still to be brought into the British 
net. The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and signed 
the Treaty of Bassein which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhla and the Raja of Naraur at 
a betrayal of Maratlia independence. In this 
the most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by his victories of 
Assaye and Argaum and the other at Allgad, 
and Laswari. Later operations, such as Colo- 
nel Monson’s retreat through Central India 
were less fortunate. The great acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
so expensive that the Court ol Directors, be- 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any price. He, 
liowcvcr, died soon after his arrival In India, 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1806-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruler. Lord Mlnto. He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. His foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, Inasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgl»- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with 
Singh, at Lahore, wliich made that Sikh cuTei 
the loval ally of the British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira; 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war op the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, the English, under General 
Ochtcrlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
Sagaull (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the sumo year he made prepa- 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con- 
duct of the Plndarls, gangs of Pathan or Rohllla 
origin, whose chief patrons wore the rulers of 
Native States. The large number of 120,000 that 
he collected for this purpose destroyed the Pln- 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protectod the Rajput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a now treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up 'part of bis terri- 
tory. TJ^us Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823, all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British interests were per- 
manently secured from the Per^n Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed lofd 
Hastings, and his five years* rule (ISSSdK) 
are memorable for the first Burmene mr 
the capture of Bbaratpur. The lormet opera- 
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tlon was uudertivken owing to the insolent de- 
mands and raids of tUe Burmese, and resulted 
In the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces. The capture of Bharatpur by 
Lord Combernicro (1820) wiped out the repulse 
which General Lake had received there twenty 
years earlier. A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the British lutervention. 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Beutinck, was the next Governor-General. 
His epitaph by Macaulay, sa>s : “ Ho abo- 
lished cniol rites ; he effaced humiliating 
distiuctlons ; ho gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion ; Ills constant study was to 
elevate tlio Intellectual and moral character 
of the nations committed to his charge.” 

Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from Kngland, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but were eclipsed b> the acts he 
took for the abolition of Sufi, or widow-burn- 
ing, and the suppression — with the help of 
Captain Slecmau— of the professional here- 
ditary assassins known as Tha\js. Tu 1832 he 
annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg. 
'I'he luconifietcnce of the ruler of Mysore forced 
hint to take that State also under British ad- 
ministration— where it remained until 1881. 
His rule was marked In other ways by the dcs- 
Iiatch of the first steamship that made the pas- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy in 
favour of the advocates of instruction In English 
and the vernaculars. Lord William Bentinck 
left India (1835) with his programme of reforms 
unfinished. The new Cliarter Act of 1833 had 
brought to a close the commercial business of 
the Company and emphasized their position ns 
rulers of an Indian Empire In trust for the 
Grown. By it the whole administration, as well 
as the legislation of the country, was placed 
in the hands of the Governor-General in 
Council, and authority was given to create a 
3’residency of Agra. Before his retirement Ben- 
tinck assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General of India (1834), thus marking the pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1774 became the first Governor-General of Eort 
William. Sir Charles Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Council, succeeded Lord William 
Beutinck, and during his short tenure of olUce 
carried into execution his predecessor’s measures 
for giving entire liberty to the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

With the apimintment of Lord Auckland as 
Govenior-Geneml (1836-42) there began a new 
era of war and conipicst. Before leaving 
London ho announced that he looked with ex- 
ultation to the pi'ospect of ” promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending Ihe bless- 
ings of good Government and happiness to 
millions in India ; ” but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expedi 
tlon to Afghanistan, which dragged in Its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
luclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India. The first Afghan war was under- 
taken partly to counter the Bussian advance 


in Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Bhah 
Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
object was easily attained (1839) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of tlie British. In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghten sufiered the same 
fate in an interview \vllh the son of Dost Ma- 
homed, The British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstone, Was old and feeble, and 
after two months* delay he led his army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India In the depth of winter. Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force perislied, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city. Lord Ellon borough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1812). 'J’hc 
bazaar at Kabul w'ap blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and the army returned to Lulia 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of liis throne. 'Jhc drama ended 
with a bombastic prorlamatlon from Jx)rd 
Kllenborough and tlic parade tliroiigli tiie 
Punjab of tl\o (spurious) gates of Homnath 
tiikcu from tlie tomb of Malimud of Ghazni. 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellenborough’s other wars — tlie con- 
quest of Sind by Sir Cliarlos Kapler and tlie 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwalior — Were 
followed by his recall, and the appointment 
of Sir Henry (Ist Lord) Hardinge to be Gover- 
nor-General. k solditjr Governor-Gcjiieral 
was not unacceptable, for it was felt that a trial 
of strength Was imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, tlie 
Sikhs, llanjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died in 1830, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with .Metcalfe thirty 
years earlier. He left no son capable of ruling 
and the khalsa, or central comuil of the Sikh 
army, was burning to measure its strongti^* 
with the Britlsii sepoys. The intrigues of two 
men, Lai Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-In-Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within tliree Weeks four pitched battles were 
fought — at .Mudkl, Forozeshah, Aliwal and 
Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to tiie British, 
but the province was not annexed. By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhuleep Singh was 
recognized as Kajah ; Major Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore ; the Jullun- 
dnr Doab was added to British territory ; the 
Sikh army w’as limited ; and a British force 
was sent to garrison tiie Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah. Lord Hardinge returned to 
England (1848) and was succeeded by Lord 
Dalhousie, the greatest of Indian prQconsuls. 

Dalhousie had only been in India a few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out. 
In the attack on the Sikh iiosition at Chilian - 
walA the British lost 2,400 officers and men 
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besides four Runs and the colours of three regi- 
ments : but Dcfore reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing S*r Charles Napier as 
Comraandor-in-Chief, Lord Gough had re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), its pacifica- 
tion being so well carried out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight years later it remained not only ^uiet but 
loyal, in 18r)2 Lord Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, this time in Burma, owing to the 
ill-1 reatinent of British merchants in Kangoon. 
J'he lower valley of the Irawaddy was oooupied 
from Bangoon to Promc and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired In (he first Butineso war. Bri- 
tish territories W’(‘r(^ enlarged In many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousie's tenure of 
office. 11 is “doctrine of lapse” by which 
British rule, was substituted for Indian In 
.States where continiud misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
Into practice in the cases of Satara, Jtiansi, and 
Nagpur (which last-named State became the 
Central Provinces) where the rulers died with- 
out leaving male heirs. Oudh was annexed 
on account of its misrule. Dalhousie left 
many other marks on India. He reformed 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department, Initiated 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
complet'd the great Ganges canal. He also 
detaclicd the Government of Bengal from the 
charge of tlie Governor-General, and summoned 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India. 
Finally, in education he laid down the lines 
of a department of public instruction and 
Initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors. It was his mis- 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation, was by many critics 
in England attributed to his passion for 
change. 

The Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
In 1856, and In the following year the sepoys 
of the Bengal army mutinied and all the 
valley of the Ganges from Delhi to Patna rose 
in rebellion. The causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, but are probably to 
be found in the unrest which follpwed the pro- 
gress of English civilisation ; in the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued ; in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri- 
tish leadership ; and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater share in the 
government of the country. Added to this, 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection. 
Finally thero was the story — not devoid of 
truth — that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
And when the mutiny did hr^ out it found 
the Army without many of Us best officers 
who were etoployed lu civU Work, and the 
Britidi troops reduced, hi spite ol l<ord 
J)alhoa8le*s vonili^ bdow the number be 
coiktideied ementM for mfetj. On Muj l<r 


the sepoys at Meerut rose In mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose. From 
I that centre the mutiny spread tlirough tlie 
I North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
j Bengal. Bislngs in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates, 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoys, and J^wrcnce was subse- 
quently able to send a strong body of Siklis to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. The native armioa 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to Muir colours. In Central India- 
Mie eojitingonts of some of the gr('at chiets 
joined Mu^ rebtds, but Hyderabad was kept 
loyal by (he influence of its minister, Sir Salar 
Jung. 

The interest of the war oentrt'S round Delhi, 
Cawnjiore and Lucknow, though in other places 
massacres .and fighting occurred. The siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupied the Ridge, outside the town, Barnard 
(lied of cholera early in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his place, was obliged through illness 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson. 
In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
ment from the Punjab, In the meantime the 
rebel force in Delhi was cor.stantly added to 
by the arrival of new bodies of mutinee’-s; 
attacks were frequent and the losses heavy : 
cholera and sunstroke carried off many victims 
on the Ridge : and when the final assault was 
made in September the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantry, of whom 1,960 were 
Europeans. The arrival of siege guns made 
it possible to advance the batteries on Septem- 
ber 8, and by the 13th a breach was made, 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being ht'ld in reserve, 

! Over the ruins of the Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
i Home and Salkeld, Col. Cr,mpbell led Ids men ami 
' Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
! foothold in the city. Six days’ street fighting 
j followed and Delhi was won ; but the gallant 
j Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 
I {»arty. Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
I his two sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

I At Cawnpore the sepoys mutinied on June 27 
I and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
I Peshwa, a willing leader in spite of his former 
professions of loyalty. 3 here a European 
force of €40 with six guns had to protect 870 
j non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
I rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
[ timt they should have a safe conduct as far as 
j Allahabad. They were embarking on the 
; boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
! them, the men being shot or liackcd to pieces 
: before the eyes of their wives and children and 
! the women being mutilated and murdered In 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just be- 
fore Havelock, having defeated the N&na’s 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Besldency from 
July 2 to September 25 a^inst tremeadmis 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardi^ilpe. 
The rdOeving force, nnder Have^k and Ont- 
raiBkwaa Iteelfi nyested.and the gatalaoii vai 
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not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell : financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
arrived In November. Fighting continued for j revenues with the cost of a war In Abyssinia 
18 months In Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell i with which India had no direct concern ; but 


finally reduced, and in Ci^ntral India, where , 
Sir ilngh Hose waged a brilliaTit campaign 
against the disinherited llani of Jliansi — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantia Topi. 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of tiic mutiny there began a 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out- | 
set by the Act for the Better Government of : 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- j 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. 
By tliat Act India was to bo governed by, and 
In the name of, tlic Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisted by a (^mncil of llfGicn 
inomb('rfl. At the same time tin* Governor- 
Gcn(!ral received tl)e title of Viceroy. Tlie 
Eurot)ean troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 o Ulcers and men were~greatly 
regenting tlie transfer — amalgamated with ttic 
Royal service, and the, Indian Navy was abo- 
Uslied. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Queen 
Victoria had assumed tlu; Government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and ndigious 
toleration. A principle already enunciated 
iu the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all, of every race or creed, were to be admitted 
as far as pos.siblo to ttiose offices in the Qmxm’.s 
service for whlcli they might be qualified. 
Tlie aim of the Government was to bo the bene- 
fit of all her subjects in India--" In their pros- 
perity will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, and iu th<'ir gratitude our 
host reward.*’ Peace was proclaimed in July 
1850, and Hi the cold weatlier Lord Canning 
went on tour in the noitiicm provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal ciiiefs and to as.snro 
thorn that the " policy of lapse " was at an end. 
A- number of other important reforms mark<‘d 
the closing years of Canning’s Vicoroyalty. 
The India Councils Act (1801) augmented the 
Governor-General’s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-otfieial ; 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of tlio same ^ 
year High Courts of Judicature wore cointl 
tilted. To deal with the increased debt of 
India, Mr. James Wilson was sent from lOngland 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, income tax, 
licenso duty, and State paper currency. Tn.^ 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy's 
health. Lady Canning died in 1862 and tills 
hastened bis departure for England where he 
(lied in Ji«nc of that year. His succcSsor, Lord 
Elgin, lived only a few months after his arrival 
in India, and was succeeded by Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence, the '* saviour of the 
Punjab." 

Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians In the infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and In the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three : the 
artillery waa to be almort wtu^ European. 
Vhe re-oiganlflatlovi waa carried out; In q^ite of 


Operations in Bhutan were all (ho dram made 
on the, army in India wliilc tlie ri'-organising 
process was being c-arrit'd on. Two severe 
famines — in Oris.-a (1860) and Biindelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) — occurred, while 
8lr John Lawrence was Viceroy, and ho laid 
down the principle for the first time in Indian 
history, that the officers of the. Government 
would be held personally responsible for taking 
‘"very possible means to avt-rt death by starva- 
lion. lie also created the Irrigation Depart- 
ment under CoL (Sir Riebard) Stiaclu-y, Two 
eominereial crises of tlie time liave to b(' noti'd. 
One s('riously threatened the tea industry in 
J’.eng.aL 'rhe other was the consequence of 
the wild gamhlflig in shares of c\'ery dcscrip- 
I'on tliat took place In Bombay during the 
: years of prosperity for tlio Indian cotton in* 

1 <lnstry caused by tlie American Civil War. 
I’iie " Share Mania," however, did no perma- 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
on the other hand, largely responsible for the 
.''■'rles of spiemlid buildings begun in that city 
during the Governorship oi Sir Bartlo Frero. 
Sir John Lawrence retired in 1809, having 
pa'^sed through every grade of the service, from 
an Assistant Magistracy to the Viccroyalty. 
l,ord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
.\gricultural Department and introduced the 
syst('ra of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
(in', impulse to local self-government. He also 
laid tl»e foundation for tiic reform of the salt 
duties, tliereby enabling his successors to abo- 
lish the intcr-provineial customs lines. Un- 
happily Ids vast schemes for tlie development 
<»f (lio country by extending communication' 
of every kind were not carried out to the full 
ny him, for ho was murdered In tlio convict 
si'ttlemont of the Andaman Islands, in 1872. 
l.ord Nortldirook (Viceroy 1872-6) had to exnr- 
ciio liis abilities cliicfly In tin* province of 
(liiance. A severe famine wiiich threatened 
l,ower Bengal in 1874 was successfully warded 
oif by the organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma. 'J'hc follow- 
ing year W’as notable for the deposition of the 
(Jiiikwar of Baroda for misgovernment, and 
for tlie tour through India of the Prmcc of 
Wales (tlie late King Edward VH). The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great plejisure to 
tliose wlcli whom ho had come in touch, and 
bad ostalilished a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crown. The Prince of Wales’ 
lour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj, and further en- 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of gre^t magnificence 
la id on January Ist, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India. The Viceroy of that time, 
l.ord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known. ITio most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
efft-cts, and eight croros of rupees wore spent 
in Importing grain ; but the loss of life was ee« 
ti mated at &i mUlknia. At thli time aleo 
AfgtiM aitalif once more beotme prominent. 
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Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher Ali, waB found to be intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with his 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
three routes — the Khyber, the Kurram, aiid 
the Bolan — and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher Ali 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnarl, who had teen 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Furtlier op(‘r- 
ations were tlms necessary, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and ! 
defeated the Afglians at Charasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, in spite of Sir D. St<;warl'a 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender, Sirdar ! 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- ] 
iishment of pence, defeated Gen. Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kandahar. 
He was routed in turn by Sir F. Roberts who 
made a briiliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdnr 
Rahman, but the latt(!r was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until ids death in 1901. 

In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Lib('ral Government. Lord Ripou’s 
administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local sdf- 
governm>'nt which developed municipal ins-ti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend Hie 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Di.s- 
trlcts over European British subjicts, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of tlie 
presiding judge. 'Ihis attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of gr(at 
hostility to the ViecToy, ended in a compromise 
In 1884. Other reforms wore the re-establish- 
ment of the Dc'partnu'iit of Revenue and Agii- 
culturc, the appoint m nt of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to Hie spread of popular 
Instruction on a broader basis, and the ab<;li- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
toms duties, l.ord DuiTcrin, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs : one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afglianislan 
wliich resulted In the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became nccos.«ary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King ThibAw and his in- 
trigues with foreign Powers. Uhe expedition, 
und(T Gen^'ral Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
withouc ditticulty and King Thibaw was cxiU d 
to Ratnagiri, whore ho di(>d on lOth December 
lOK). His dominions of Upper Burma W( re 
annexed to British India on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1886. 

The Russian Menace. 

Of greater importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India liy 
Russia. These pn'parations, which cost 
over two million stcrhng, were hurried on 
because of a coLisiou which occurred be- 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeh,. 
daring the deUmitatton of th« Afghan frontier 


towards Central Asia, nnd v. hrch seemed likely 
to lead to a dLclaiatiun of war by Great Britain. 
War was averted, but the Penjdeh incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more ; it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes ot India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need. That offer bore fruP under the next 
Viceroy, Lord lansdovvne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
nised. Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Commaft- 
der-ln-Chief in India. Another form of pte- 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve Ikklia. 

On the North- Eiistorn f rontier there occurted 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against the Baja tliat necessitated at) 
inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton, tlie Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of liis escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort ignomlniously retreated. This dis- 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which wore brilliantly de- 
feated. Manipur was occupic'd by liritlsh 
troops and tlic government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political- Agent. Lord 
l.ansdowne’s term of office was distinguished 
by several other ('vents , such us the passing of 
th(^ Parliamentary Act (I.ord Cro.ss’s Act, 
1892), which increased the- size of the Legisla- 
tive Councils as w('ll as the number of non- 
officials in them : Legislation aimed at social 
and doinc'stic n'form among the Hindus: and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of silver (189.‘5). In Burma great progress 
was made, under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as 
Chief Commissioner : comparative order was 
I established, and largo seliemes for the con- 
struction of railways, roads, and Irrigation 
works w’ero put in hand. ('I'he Province was 
made a Lieutenant-Governorship in 1897). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
In 1894, was confronted at (he outset with a 
deficit of Rs. 2i crores, due to the fall in ex- 
change. (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
Is. Id.) To meet tliis the old five per cent, im- 
port duties were roimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods : and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, wiiich invoked the abolition 
of the old system of Pn sidency Armies, had 
hardly been curried out when a number of risings 
occurred along the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Chltral — which had 
come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca- 
ted tlio soutlicrn and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was besieged and bad to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
later the Wazirs, Swatls, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the Britlsl) positions in, Malakand, and 
the Ah’idis closed the Khyber Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tlrah campaign) in which 40,000 
troops wore employed, asd over 1|000 oiSc^S 
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uiiU men had been lost. 'I'liis was in Itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious and widespread 
famine of 1896-07 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic plaj^uo. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the a])- 
pearanco in tiie vernacular press of seditious 
articles whicl) made it necessary to make more; 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
wiio succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to deal. 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end ; but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over one million. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed his attention, only a few can be men- 
tioned here : some indeed claim that his great- 
est work In India was not to bo found in any 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of the administration which he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
txample of strenuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West Fron- 
tier. T'he British garrisons beyond our boun- 
dary were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tribal levies, and British forces were con- 
centrated in British territory beliind them as 
a support. An attempt was made to check 
the anus traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
years he only spent a quarter of a million upon 
repressive m ‘asuros and only found it necessary 
to institute one blockade (against the Maljsud 
Wazlrls) IS the justification of tliis policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward scliools of thoiigiit. In 1901 tlie trans- 
Indus districts of tiie Punjab were separated 
from tliat Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, Tochl, and Wana were formed Into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, undir 
a Chief Coinmlssion.T directly responsible to 
the Government of India. That year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establish in' nt 
of an understanding with his successor Habib- 
ullah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro-Russian and antl-Britlsb, 
It became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band. Tho Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor. 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the valne of the rupee at Is. id., 
and ill 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
Tho educational reforms that marked tliis 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere : chief 
among them was tho Act of 1904 reorganising 
tho governing bodies of Indian Universltt's. 
Under tho head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lenders, and the insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks. Tho efficiency 
of tho Army was increased (Lord Kltehonor 
was Commaador-in-Ohlef) by the ro-armaraont 
of the Indian Army, the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the roorgaoisation of the trans- 
port service* In bis rations with the Feuda- 


tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon cmpliasized their 
position as partmrs in administration, and ho 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give u 
military education to tiio sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
In return for an annual payment of 26 lakhs. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903. In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few months but was re-appoint- 
od to a second term of office, Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
llon of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to remove tho 
systematic neglect of tlie trans-Gangctic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism. In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment ol relations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Horae 
Government. Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto sueceediMi, for tlie unrest whicli 
had long been noticed developed in one 
direction into open sedition. The occasion of 
the outburst in Bengal was the partition of 
that province. I'lie causes of tlie flood of sedi- 
tious writings and speeches, of the many 
attempts at assassination, and of the boycott 
of British goods arc less easily definable. The 
mainspring of tho unrest was “ a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all the principles upon which 
Western society, especially In a democratic 
country like England, has been built up.” 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful. 
But scarcely any province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse wns 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, viz : — 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of tho 
High Court without a jury. Concurrently with 
those legislative measures steps were taken to 
extend representative Institutions. In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahoraedan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1009 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy’s Council. Tho Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 carried this policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting tho legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion. Tho 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay 
were enlarged by the addition of an Indian 
member. 

AS regards foreign policy, Lord Minto ’s 
Vicoroyalty was distinguished by tho conclu- 
sion (1907) bi'twoen Great Britain and Russia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries In 
Asia generally, and in Persia, Afgjianiatan and 
'Tibet in particular. Two expeditions had to 
bo undertaken on tho North-West frontier, 
against tho Z»kk» Sholi the MohiBtngi ; 
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and ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off Ma^kat and in the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to check the 
traffic in arms through Persia and Mekran to 
the frontier of India. 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

sir Charles (Lord) Hardingo was appointed to 
succeed Lord Mlnto in 1910. His first year in 
India was marked ify the visit to India of the 
King Emperor and the Queen, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911. From there 
they proceeded to Delhi where, in the most 
magnificent durbar ever held in India, the coro- 
nation was Proclaimed and various boons, in- 
cluding an annual grant of 60 lakhs for popular 
education, were announced. At the same cere- 
mony His Majesty announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi; the 
reunion of the two Bcngals under a Governor- 
In-Council ; the formation of a now Lieutenant 
Governorship for Behar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Cawnpore was made the 
occasion of an agihition among Indian Mahome- 
dans and a riot in Cawnpore led to heavy loss 
of life. Of those present at the riot, 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Viceroy before the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Excellency was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty 6y a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans. 

Still more serious trouble occurred in Septem 
her, 1914, when a riot at Budge-Budge among a 
number of Sikh emigrants returned from Canada 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men. The sequel, revealed 
in two conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed that 
the “ Ghadr ” conspiracy was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany. 

Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy. 

Lord Hardinge, whose great services had been 
rewarded with the Knighthood of the Garter, 
left India in 1916 and was succeeded by Lord 
Chelmsford, whose tenure of office was destined 
to.be one of the most eventful in the modern 
history of India. The part played by India in 
the war was developed in every possible way. 
Not only was the Indian Army increased but 
the resources of the country were develowd with 
the help of the Munitions Board and India 
assumed responsibility for 109 millions of the 
war debt. The share of India in the Imperial 
burden of the war w’as emphasised in another 
and very significant way by her representation 
in the Imperial War Cabinet in London by Ills 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir S. 
P. (Lord) Sinha. On the Frontier, where there 
had been numerous though comparatively 
slight disturbances in 1914-15, a punitive expe- 
dition had to be undertaken against the 
Mahsuds. * 

In 1917 Mr. Montagu, who had succeeded 
Mr. Chamberlain as Secretary of State, carrico 
out the latter’s Intention of visiting India. The 
result of the visit was shown In the following 
year when a report was issued containing 
what is known as the joint scheme of reform 
evolved by the Secretary of State and the 
VMoy. Shortly alter UUi report there was 


issued a report by the Special Committee 
of Inquiry, over which Mr. Justice Rowlatt 
presided, into seditious crime In India. That 
report and the legislation which followed in 
consequence of it, together with the anounce* 
ment of the proposed reform scheme, led to a 
renewal of political discussion and agitation 
which had to a great extent been In al^yancc 
during the early years of the war. 

Early in 1919 prolonged strikes in Bombay 
and elsewhere showed that India, though com- 
paratively little affected by the economic re- 
sults of the war, was confronted by industrial 
and economic problems which were none the less 
grave. The gravity of those problems was in- 
creased by the ravages of Influenza which Ip 
supposed to have caused 6,000,000 deaths 
during the winter months of 1917-18. Distur- 
bances broke out in April as a sequel to the 
passive resistance movement against the Rowlatt 
Act (the Satyagraha Movement) which pro 
duced a situation to which there has been no 
arailel since the Mutiny. It Is sufficient 
ere to state that in Ahmcdabad, Viramgam, 
Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwalla and other 
places the crowd, by attacking life and pro- 
perty and by train wrecking and tearing up 
railway lines and telegraph wires, provoked a 
situation which could only be met by the pro- 
clamation of martial law and the enforcement 
of military measures for the protection of law 
abiding subjects and for the suppression of 
disorder. 

Exaggerated reports of those riots and of the 
effect of the Rowlatt Act may be presumed to 
have had some influence on the Amir of Afgha- 
nistan when he declared war and Invaded 
British territory. Amir Habibullah Khan, who 
had been loyal to his treaty obligations through- 
out the war, was murdered in February and, 
after a brief occupation of the throne by his 
brother Nasrulla Khan, his son Amanulla had 
been declared Amir. A sequel to this war was 
the renewal of trouble along a great part of the 
Morth Western frontier where the tribesmen, 
who had at first appeared to be Impressed by 
the British successes, took the offensive a^inst 
our advance posts especially in southern Wazl- 
rlstan. I he operations which necessarily fol- 
lowed and the severity of the fighting were on 
a scale never previously reached in frontier war, 
and made the campaign of unusual length. 

q'he Government of India Bill, embodying 
Mr. Montagu's proposals for the popularisation 
of the system of Government^ was passed in 
December. 

The next year, 1920, more than any which 
preceded it, w’as distinguished by political agita- 
tion. The cause of this was in ^t the indigna- 
tion created by the facts disclosed in the report 
of the Hunter Commission on the outbreaks 
of 1919 in the Punjab and elsewhere, and the 
iitimulas given to the Khilafat agitation by the 
terms of tne Peace treaty with Turkey, 

Lord Reading's Viceroyalty. 

The fruits of agitation were reaped In plenty 
n 1921, the first year of Lord Reading's term of 
oflice. Murderous outbreaks at Mal^ou. 
Dharwar and elsewhere were followed by a 
rebellion of the Moplabs in Malabar which as- 
sumed the most seriotsi proportions and necesgii* 
tated prolonged military operatioM. 
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It had been arranged that H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales should visit India at the end of 1920 
and should open the new Councils in 1921, but, 
for reasons of health, that visit had to be post- 
po**ed ; and H. ll. H. the Duke of Connanglit 
came to India early in 1921 in order to open 
the new Councils. The Prince’s visit took place 
in 1921-22 and was essentially non-political. 

The enthusiasm with which the Prince was 
greeted during his tour was very marked. 
But simultaneously with the loyal display riots 
broke out in more than one of the cities which 
he visited. But after the imprisonment of some 
of the leading agitators in the early part of 1922 
the country enjoyed comparative quiet, except 
in tlie Punjab where the Akali movement among 
the Sikhs, which had started as a puritan reli- 
gious movement, developed into a political 
movement attended by constant and wide- 
spread disorder, The enhanced position of India 
in the limp ire and the position of India as a 
nation entering ac tively into the work of tlie 
League of Nations, wore emphasised during the 
year by the tour of the Dominions undertaken 
by the Hon. 8. Sastri. 

£vents in 1923. 

Politically the year 1923 represented a ding- 
dong battle between disruptive forces and those 
whirli wore working for the con.stitutional pro- 
gress ot the country. More than one cause 
coinl)in(?d to excite strong feeling; but, in spite 
of serious setbacks, by the end of the year the 
position of Lord iteudiiig’s aclininistration was 
obviously firmer than it liad been at any time 
since tlic beginning of the Oandhi movement. 
Early in the year a grervt deal of criticism was 
excited by Lord Heading’s certification of the 
doubling of the salt tux, under the powers 
confeiTed by the Reformed constitution, in 
opjjosition to the clearly oxjjresscd will of tlie. 
Legislative Assembly. Objection was taken 
to this step, not so much because an increase 
in tlie salt tax had always been looked upon 
as a measure to whicli resort should be made 
only in grave emergencies, as liccause the finan- 
cial powers of tlie (9ected chambers, much em- 
phasised in the Muntugu-tTielmsford Report 
t^ere thus sliowu to be aipable of restriction. 

The doubling of the salt tax was resented 
principally by the upixT classes. An event 
which apwalcd far more to the masses and did 
a groat deal to cement a temporary unity in 
the rank and file of non-co-operation was an 
externally orga^zed display, at Nagpur, where, 
in consequence of an order by the district ma- 
gistrate forbidding the carrying of a so-called 
national flag in areas wliere it would be likely 
to be offensive to the majority of the Inhabitants, 
daily processions of volunteers, in Gandhi 
cloth and provided with flags and all the emblems 
of i)oaceful revolution, tried for montiis to 
make a way beyond the limits fixed by the 
authorities. During the long trial of will nearly 
a thousand men from different parts of India 
were jailed ; hut in the end official patience 
won, the processions ceased and the prisoners 
were sent home. 

Break up of non-eo-operation. 

This was the last occasion during the year 
when the disaffected elementa were able to con- 
front the authorities with a sensational popular 
laoYouieut of any great scope. I'rom this point 


two causes mode mass movements of the kind 
Impossible. The first was the split in the Coiig- 
TesR, the second the rise of communal feeling 
between Hindus and Mahomedans. The Cong- 
ress split was brought about by Mr. C. R. Das, 
who, realising no doubt that Mr. Gandhi had 
failed and it was unlikely tliat any other man 
would have greater success by a rigid adherence 
to his methods, declared In favour of standing 
for the Councils. This policy was bitterly 
opposed by the orthodox Congress Party, 
partly from respect for the wisdom of Mr. Gandhi 
and partly because it was felt that some Cong- 
ress men, once they had entered the Councils, 
might be expected to fall from grace and might 
even end by accepting office if it were offered 
them. Mr. Das asserted that he wished to enter 
the Councils for the purpose of wrecking them, 
but the plea was heard with scepticism. In spite 
of tliis he managed to carry the abler section of 
the Congress with him, with the result tliat 
his party, the Swarajists, brought off some 
sensational victories at the polls. Many wel 
known liberals were defeated, one of the best 
known of whom was Sir Sureiidranath Banerjea, 
the Bengal Minister of J^ocal Self-Government 
and Ihiblic Health, who at one jxTiod of his 
life was known as “the uncrowned king of 
Bengal.” 

Hindu Mahomedan Riots. 

The other cause of the wane of non-eo-opera- 
tioii was the disapiMiarance of the surface unity 
between Hindus and IkLdiomedans which Mr. 
(lUiullii, helped by strong feeling among Mahoinc- 
dans on the Turkish question, luul teniporarily 
contrived. The J.ausanno Treaty almost com- 
pletely .satisfied the wishes of Indian Mahome- 
dans on this point and in certain quarters there 
was a deep feeling of gratitude to the Viceroy 
for the part he was known to liavo taken in 
bringing about the popular settlement. Maliomc- 
dauB ceased to need Congress help. This 
was itself enough to make them objects of sus- 
picion to extremist Hindus, and the feeling of 
uneasiness was heightened by the rejoicings 
over the Treaty in which Mahomedans indulged 
throughout India. There was also among 
Hindus the memory of the atrcKities com- 
mitted by the Moplahs in Miilai)ar, and a move- 
ment started by the Mahomedaii Minister of 
Education In the Punjab, with tlie object of 
ensuriugthat the Punjab Mahomedans, as tlio 
largest community in the l*rovinee, should have 
the greatest voice in its control, added to Hindu 
alarm and resentment. In tlie United l*roviM- 
ccs Hindus were thunderstruck to find from the 
census returns that in comparison with the Ma- 
homedans they were declining in numbers. 
Consequently two pan-Hindu movemonts were 
started : the Shuddhi movement, announced 
by Swami Shradhanand, which aimed at tiie 
re-conversion to Hiuduis»n of the Malkhana 
Rajputs and otlier low class occupants of the 
fringe of Islam, and the yangathau movement, 
of which Pandit Malaviya was the sponsor, 
and which aimed at teaching Hindus physical 
exercises and sword play, so tliat they might 
be the better able to motect themselves. These 
two movements greatly irritated tlie Mahome- 
dans, and during tlie year there were between 
fifteen and twenty serious Hindu-Mahomedan 
riots, occurring lu all parts of India. Ju oonse- 
queuce, when the Aji brothers were rekAsed 
from jail they were unable to take any clear 
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line : they did not wish to take the popular 
course and abuse the Hindus, and on the other 
liand they would have had few followers If 
\ hey Imd begun another bitter campaign againsi 
I ho Government. 

Kenya and the Imperial Conference. 

Considerable feeling all over India was aiousod 
by the terms of the Kenya settlement, which 
did not confer on Indians oonipleto equality 
with the white settlers. The poinis particu- 
larly reseated were the reservation of the high- 
lands for Europeans, the restriction of the fran- 
chise and the rules concerning immigration, 
which it was tliought might be used so as to 
operate unfairly against Indians. After the 
Imperial Conference, at which India was re- 
presented by H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar 
and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, feeling on this 
ix)int improved slightly ; for though no very 
great gains were made at the Conference, the 
fullest possible statement of the Indian case 
was given to tlie entire world, and the general 
attitude of the various premiers at the Confe- 
rence was friendly. 

Violent Movements, 

In the Punjab the Akali movement showed 
an increasing tendency to forget the teachings 
of Mr. Gandhi. The Babar Akalis murdered 
several of their co-religionists whose political 
views they did not approve, and the Akali Dal 
became a more definitely military organisa- 
tion, acting directly under the orders of the 
Shrines Committee. After a career of mis- 
government and intrigue against the neigh- 
bouring state of Patiala, the Maharaja of Nabha 
voluntarily abdicated. Somewhat ludicrously 
the Akalis turned him into a martyr, and the 


movement became sufficiently formidable for 
both the Akali Dal and the Shrines Committee 
to be declared illegal associations. Many ar- 
H'sts were made ; but, owing to the lack of 
unity in the extremist camp, an attempt of the 
Congress to secure all! ndia support for the Aka- 
lis liad a meagre result. 

During the year there were an unusual num- 
l)cr of frontier outrages. Several oflicers were 
shot, and worldwide attention was attracted 
by the kidnapping of Molly Ellis, after the 
murder of her mother, and by her heroic rescue 
by Mrs. Starr. Coupled with the slow rate of 
I)rogTess of the operations in Wazlristan, those 
continued incidents provoked some comment. 

There was also a sensational revival of the 
pre-war anarchical societies in Bengal, but the 
range of their achievements was small. 

Inquiries. 

Protection of Indian industries continued to 
be demanded, and there was a special move- 
ment to secure protection of Bengal coal against 
Natal competition. This was opposed by many 
coal consumers. The question of protecting 
steel was considered by the Tariff Board at 
Calcutta and elsewhere, the evidence showing 
a great division of opinion. 

Another important event wag tlM) arrival of 
the Bo^l Olmmission, presided over by Lord 
Lee of Eareham, to inquire into the conditions 
in which Government servants in India work 
and the steps to be taken to ensure adequate 
recruitment. The bulk of the evidence was in 
favour of increasing the financial attractions of 
the Services In some respects, and at the 
same time of proceeding cautiously with the 
(asks of Indianisatlon and Provincialisation. 



The Government of India. 

The Impulse which drove the British to India and it became a political and administrative 
was not conqtiest but trade. The Government body holding its territories In trust for the 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
dItloDS established to meet trading requirements, of the entire civil and military administration 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- General-ln-Council, and defined more clearly 
chants of London formed an association for the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
the purpose of establishing direct t’-ade with tended over the subordinate governments, 
the East and were granted a charter of Incorpo- After the Mutiny, tnere was passed, in 1858, an 
ration. The Government of this Company in Act transferring the Government of India from 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- no important change in the administration in 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company India, but the Governor-General, as represent* 
on the East and West Coast of India, and in mi? the Crown, became known as the Viceroy. 
Bengal, were administered at each of the The Governor-General is the sole represents* 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. tlve of the Crown in India ; he is assisted by a 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), Council, composed of high ofi9clais; each of 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- whom Is responsible for a special department 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company, of the administration. 

The three “ Presidencies *' were independent 

of each other and subordinate only to the Functions of Government. 

Directors in England. functions of the Government in Ind.'a 

Territorial Besponalbillty Assumed. M&X 

The collapse of government in India conse- in the produce of the land and in the Puniab 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
mtrlgues of the French on the East Coast forced of laud from agriculturists to non-agrlcultur- 
the officers of the Company to fssume terri- ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
torlal responsibility In spite of their own de- estates where the proprietor is disqualified, 
sires and the Insistent orders of the Directors. In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
Step by step the Company boce.me first the and other remedial measures on a great scale, 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. It manages a vast forest property and is the 
In these changed circumstances the system of principal manufacturer of salt and opium, 
government by mutually independent and un- It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
wieldly councils of the merchants at the Presl- and directly manages a considerable portion 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- of them ; it has constructed and maintains 
llament intervened, and under the Regulating most of the important irrigation works; it 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four owns and manages the post and telegraph 
councillors were appointed to administer the systems ; it has the monopoly of the Note 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the Issue, and It alone can set the mints in motion, 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
Bombay was for the first time established, and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
vlous consent of the Governor-General of responsibilities in respect to police, education; 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- public works of the most intimate character, 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the The Government has also close relations with 
administration of each of the three Presiden- the Indian States which collectively cover 
clesln a Governor and three councillors, includ- more than one-third of the whole area of India 
Ing the Commander-in-Chlef of the Presi- and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
dency Army. The control of the Governor- lation. The distribution of these great func- 
General-in-Council was somewhat extended, tions between the Government of India and the 
as it was again by the Charter Act of 1793. provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
Under the Charter Act of 1883 tlie Company was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
was compelled to close its commercial business, 1919. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 

Great changes, were made in the system of tiitional Reform Issued in the spring of 1918. 
government In British India by the Govern- The recommendations in this report were supple- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with raented by those of two Committees which 
the rules framed under it — almost as important toured India in the winter of 1918-19, and 
in their provisions as the Act itself — came into which issued their Reporte in the spring of 1919. 
general operation In January 1921. The Act A third Committee was appointed during the 
was the outcome of an inquiry conducted in latter year to make recommendations for the 
tndU in the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- modification of the system of administration 
lary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
(Lord Cheimsford), the resolts of which were issned their Report while the Government of 
embodied i i their Report on Indian Consti- I India Bill was under examination by a Joint 
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Select Committee of both Honsea of Parlia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn issued an exhaustive Report on the Bill, 
which was passed in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
raltbee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919. 

The Divisions. — British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 16 pro- 
vinces, each with its separate Local Govern- 
ment or administration. In nine of the 
provinces — the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, and 
Assam — the Local Government consists of a 
Governor, an Executive Council of not more than 
four members, and two or more Ministers. In 
1922 Burma, which was excluded from the 
original scheme, was brought into line with it. 
An Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Burma a Governor’s Pro'^nce, with a Go- 
vernor, an Executive Council and Ministers, 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
very democratic franchise, which gave the 
vote to women. The remaining six pro- 
vinces are directly administered by C^ief 
Commissioners, who are technically mere agents 
of the Central Government of India. No 
change has been made by the Act of 1919 In 
the system of administration in these six minor 
provinces. 

Dyarchy. — In these nine provinces the ex- 
ecutive Government Is a dual organism whic>i 
owes Its unity to the Governor. One han 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
his executive Council, all of whom are appointed 
by the King. This body is responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which are 
“ reserved.” The other half of the executive 
organism is the Governor acting with the ad- 
vice of Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold office during his pleasure, and must be 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the administration of 
“ transferred ” subjects. 

The Object. — The framers of the Act 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view. Their 
primary object was to devise a plan which 
would render possible the introduction by 
successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India In modification 
of the previous system under which the Govern- 
ments in India, both central and provincial, 
received their mandates from the British 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
State for India, the Cabinet Minister responsi- 
ble to Parliament for the administration of 
Indian affairs. Earlier statutes thus engined 
a purely official hierarchy, consisting of the 
Secretary of State in Council at the ap6x, 
the Governor-General in Council (commonly 
known as “the Government of India”) in 
supreme control in India, and the various 
Local Governments In their own provincial 
areas. The law enjoined upon the Local Gov- 
ernments Implicit obedience to any instruc- 
tions they might receive from the Government 
of India, vested in the Secretary of State in 
Connell anlimited power to ’’ supe^teml, 
M direct I ad cootiol all a<^, operations and 


" concerns which relate to the government 
“ and revenues of India,” and similarly vested 
superintendence, direction and control over 
all government affairs civil and military, 
in India in the Government of India, subject 
to any Instructions or directions it might re- 
ceive from the Secretary of State in Council. 
The whole fabric was thus inextricably inter- 
woven. The various Local Governments were 
primarily responsible for the preservation 
of law and order, and for the administration 
of domestic -affairs in their own areas, and the 
Government of India was primarily responsi- 
ble for the administration of those matters 
which affected the whole of India, and for the 
maintenance of good relations between province 
and province, though it was also responsible 
for the general oversight and direction of ad- 
minisitration throughout British India. Tra- 
dition and practice, based chiefly on conve- 
nience, had therefore, to a considerable extent 
operated to demarcate ” spheres of influence” 
for the Local Governments and for the Govern- 
ment of India respectively. But the demar- 
cation was not clear cut, and was in no sense 
legally recognised. Constitutional theory, as 
founded upon the law in force up to the Act 
of 1919, made the Secretary of State respon- 
sible to Parliament for every phase of govern- 
mental activity in India and for the raising and 
expenditure of every rupee of Indian revenues ; 
and, although the extent to which the exercise 
of this responsibility in the detailed superin- 
tendence of the formulation of policy and of 
the day-to-day administration in the provin- 
ces and at the centre varied from time to time 
with the varying personality of individual 
Secretaries of State and the varying interest 
displayed by Members of Parliament In Indian 
affairs, the fact that responsibility did lie to 
Parliament for every detail of Indian adminis- 
tration rendered inevitable a close and detailed 
supervision from Whitehall. This in its turn 
necessiwted a similar relationship between 
the Govemmeni of India and the provinces. 
With the increasing complexity of Government 
activities, it was inevitable that the Local 
Governments, at all events of the major pro- 
vinces, should gradually acquire considerable 
freedom in the management of their domestic 
affairs ; but the Government of India, in virtue 
of its statutory right of control and intervention 
and its concurrent powers of legislation for 
the provinces, was always able, and frequently 
bound, to exercise powers, both executive and 
legislative, which at times tended to excessive 
centralisation and to the subordination of the 
best Interests of one part of British India to 
what was conceived to be the uniform advan- 
tage of the provinces as a whole. 

The Provinces. — Starting from the pre- 
mise that it was in the provinces that the first 
substantial steps must be taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern- 
ment, the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 
for a statutory demarcation of the xunctiona 
to be exercised by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively, 
in their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the field 
open to ’^^he Indian Legislature, which still 
retains a oonourrent (tnong^ not aa over* 
riding) power of legislation for the affairs of the 
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rovinoes In general and of Individual provinces ; parative exiguousuess and Inelasticity of its owa 
ut the rules under the Act provide specifically revenues, having been exempted from this contrl- 
for the exercise of this right in certain specified button. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provincial matters, and the theory upon which provinces to the Government of India at the 
tlie Act proceeds assumes tliat a convention outset is Ils. 983 lakhs, of wliich Madras contri- 
will be established and rigorously observed butes Its. 848 lakiis, the United Provinces 
wlUch will confine intcivoutlon by the Indian Rs. 240 lakhs, the Punjab Us. 175 lakhs, and the 
Legislature in luoviucial ulFairs to matters other four provinces sums ranging from Rs. 15 
so specified, lakhs to Rs. 64 lakhs. The annual contribution 

is in no case to be subject to increase in the 
Finance.*— Tlie “ revenues of India” — future, and if reduction of the aggregate is found* 

or, rather, their sources — are definitely divided possible by the Govenunent of India, reductions 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- are to be made in fixed proportions from the 

‘ ■ (luota of the several provinces. 

Responsibility. — Tlie first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
minimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
It was found Impossible to devise any scheme electorate. Tlie first franchise rules have 
of allocation of revenues between the Central given the vote to about 5,000,000 of the 
and Provincial Governments which did not adult male population, and have enabled the 
leave the former with a deficit. Tills deficit is Legislative Coimcil of any “Governor’s province” 
to be met in part by an annual contribution from to extend the franchise to women, llie 
seven of the eight Governors’ provinces, the following table shows the strei^h and composi- 
province of Bihar and Orissa, owing to the com* 1 tlon of each of the Provincial (foimcils ; — 



1 

j Nominated and ex-officio. 


Province. 

Elected. 


Total; 


1 

i 1 

1 Ofileials. Non-offiolals. 

1 , 

( 


Madras 

OH 

23 

6 

127 

Bombay 

86 

20 

5 

in 

Bengal . , 

113 

20 

0 

130 

Unlt.ed Provinces . . 

100 

18 

5 

123 

Punjab 

77 

10 

0 

03 

Bihar and Orissa 

7(1 

18 

0 

103 

Central Provinces 

53 

10 

5 

C8 

Assam 

89 

9 

6 

63 

Burma 

73 

1 

15 

8 

lOJ, 


The figures for officials In Ufis table are maxima Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa, 
in every case, and where less than the maximum and two in each of the remaining provinces, 
number of officials U nominated to any Council, These Executive Councils contain an equal 
the number of nominated non*officiala must be number of Indian and l^itish members except 
increased in proportion ; if there are only in Bihar and Orissa (which has an Indian Govm:- 
16 officials (nominated and ax-cifficio) on the nor), where two of the tiiroe members are British 
United Provinces Council, there must be seven offleials. 

nominated nouf officials. The offloial members Electorates. — ^The electorates in each pro? 

who i ave seats ex-ojlcu) are the members of the vlnce ane arrangedifor the most pact on a/clmshr. 
Bxec^lve Council^ who are at present four in which la derignedi to give separate Bapreaenta^ • 
number (the atatatory. nuudmam in lladrati. »ion to the varioBS.^ raoea^ omamoniUe^ andu 


iiienta ; tuo provincial liovcrnments nave 
now almost complete control over the adminis- 
tration of their “ allocated ” rovemics, they 
have power to supplement them by raising 
loans on the security of these revenues, and 
their right, subject ill certain cases to the 
Govcrnor-Gcnoral’s sanction, to Initiate new 
taxation measures is formally recognised. 
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special interests into which the diverse elements of the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves. Although there are minor variations from province to province, a table showing their 
character in one province (Bengal) will give a sufficiently clear idea of the general position. 


Class of Electorate. 

! 

No. of 

Electorates of 
this Class. 

No. of Members 
returnable by 
Electorates of 
this Class* 

Non- Muhammadan 

42 

46 

Muhammadan . . . . . . 

34 

39 

European 

3 

6 

Anglo-Indian (in the technical sense of persons of mixed 

1 

2 

European and Asiatic descent). 

Landholders 

5 

5 

University 

1 

1 

Commerce and Industry . . . . . . . . . • 

8 

15 

^ Total 

94 

113 


Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine (those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, t.e., each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations whicii entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
arci^.^ The normal area for a “ Muhammadan ’* 
or “non-Muhammadan" constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half a district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
solves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate constituencies, six “ non-Muhamadan ’’ 
and two " Muhammadan " the latter, of course, 
being coterminous with the former. 

T’hroughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classification of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 
which are designed to represent special inter- 
ests, such as Landholders, Universities, Plan- 
ters or Commerce being described as “ special ’’ 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinction — Muhammadan, European, 
bikh, etc. — being known as *' general ’’ 
constituencies. 

Voters’ QuaUftcations.— Tlie qualifica- 
tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province*, 

POWEfiS OF PROVINCIAL 

In origin the legisiatlve authority in British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of tlie Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, of the Governor) with 
his Executive Council, " for the purpose of 
legislation.” When met for tliis purpose tliero 
were added to the Executive Council ceHain 
” additional members,” at first very few in 
number, and those few ail nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A ‘Council so constitute had origin- 
ally no powers or duties beyohd those immedi- 
ately arising out o* the dlsoUaeioh of the parti- 
cular iegislfiltjvo meapure AiOhich ab^the time was 
engaging 'ita atbentloo, atfd Its f unctions were 


chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
is based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular array are entitled to the vote, irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income or property. 
Tlie actual number of voters registered in each 
province on the first rolls prepared under the 
new Act are shown In the following table, but 
owing to the short time available for the pre- 
paration of these rolls it is not unlikely that the 
revision due before the next elections will result 
in a general Increase : — 

Table showing total number of Voters 

REGISTERED IN EACH PROVINCE ON THE 

Rolls prepared for the Elections 



OF 

1920. 


Madras . . 

1,258,156 

Punjab 

. 505,361 

Bombay . . 

548,419 

Bihar and 
Orissa 

. 327,564 

Bengal 

1,021,418 

Central 


I United 
Provinces 

1,347,278 

Pro^ inces. 
Asara 

144,737 
, 203,191 



Burma 

1,766,380 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS* 

confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures. In course of time tlie 
number of ‘‘ additional ” members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-official Indi- 
ans, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means cf selecting non-official mem- 
bers, and the functions of the Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment. This extension of the ‘powers of the 
Councils was in the main the result of the Mor- 
ley^^lnto Act ” of 1999< The IndUn CouucUtj 
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Act of 1892 had given powier to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon It 
Lord Morley’s Act went further and provided 
that, notwithstanding the terms of tlie Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 

f )owcr8 of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
ative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annual financial statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be imposed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Councils to vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion. 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognise the principle of election 
as the means of selecting non-oflficial members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider- 
able increase in the number of both non-offleial 
and official members, and the setting up in every 
province of a non-official (though not, save in on^ 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General, and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were then in existence and subse- 
quently created. 

Old System. — But although the Legislative 
Councils (which, originally created in two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-GeneraPs 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they still remained in 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
accretions to the Executive Government of the 
provinces for the purpose of advising on, and 
enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
official element in the Provincial Councils as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1909 had 
acquired a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that In most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-official members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues ; but for 
various reasons this control, even in the sphere 
of legislation, can hardly be described as definite 
popular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no controll- 
ing voice at all. 

The Changes. — The most important chang- 
es made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the ' 
Provincial Councils were — ! 

(t) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies ; i 

(ii) a greatly enlianccd freedom of initiation 
in the matter of legislation ; and 

iiii) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the Gover- 
nor’s concurrence. 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence- 
ment is the right to elect their own President. 
At the outset the President Is nominated by the j 
Governor, but from the start every Council has 
an elected Deputy President. The Governor 

i who formerly was ex-oMco President of his 
legislative CouoeU) uq Foiiget has any direct 


connection with Its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufficient importance to require a detailed ex- 
planation of its scope, which can best be given 
in the terms of the Act itself (section 72D). 

72d. — ( 1) The provisions contained In this 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors' legldative councils. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be aid in the form 
of a statement before the council in each year, 
and the proposals of the local government for 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
of the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed :~ 

Provided that — 

(a) the local government shall have power, in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, If the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
that the expenditure provided for by the de- 
mand is essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibility for the subject ; and 

(b) the governor shall have power in cases of 
emergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
on of any department ; and 

(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall be made except on the recommendation of 
the governor, communicated to the council. 

(8) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure :~ 

(i) Contributions payable by the local govern- 
ment to the Governor-General In Council ; and 

(ii) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and 

(iii) Expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law : and 

(iv) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty pr 
by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(v) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate-general. 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, £he decision 
of the governor shall be final. 

Executive and Legislature.— In the light 
of these facts it is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “reserved *’ and 
“ transferred ’’ categories. The rules under the 
aot prescribe a list of 20 lubjecU wlUob arc trons 
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fcrred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Public Health, Education (with 
certain reservations), Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries 
'fho “ reserved " subjects comprise all those in 
the list of “ provincial ” (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral ”) subjects which are not transferred. 

Machinery. — No cliange has been made by 
the Act of 1919 in the macliinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council ; 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
with it. Eor such decisions the Governor in 
(’ouncil remains, as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament, and on ques- 
tions of legislation and supply he lias the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
ity of the Legislative Council. But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-offleial elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects, A further and not 
less important factor is the existence in the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Mini.steis appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, wdio, 
though they ari', not charged by law with, and 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
their colleagues in the Executive Council. But 
these factors, while they will doubtless lead to 
constaTit endeavour on the part of tlie official 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which Involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions in the face of popular 
oppo.sition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament in the lust resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regal'd as having the sui»port of Parliament, 
and, in the last resort, of the British electorate. 

Transfer of Control. — Witli regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
from the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and tlie Legislative Council 
in the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of ” reserved ” subjects or “ dc- 
jiaitmciits,” so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transh'iTcd “ dcjiartmcj As ” w'hich arc 
included in his portfolio. But his responsibility 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Lx- 
CGUtivG Council, to the Government of Imlla, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but j 
to the Provincial liiiglslativo Council of which 
he ia an elected member and Irom which be la ; 


selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the m^ority 
of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure, but his retention of Office Is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, but also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is direirtly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qua ify its con- 
trol over the “ reserved ” subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
its mandate ; and this power Is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use which he makes of his vote. 
No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before it can be accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technically, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects is “ the Governor acting with Ministers 
I appointed under this Act,” not the Ministers 
'acting on their own initiative, and, further, the 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is charged personally with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transfcixed list if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in its administration 
wliich, in bis judgment, was incompatible 
with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity; 
yet the powers of control vested in the Legis- 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and it was the .opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. " If after hearing all the arguments,” 
observed the Committee, ” Ministers should 
‘‘ decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
” opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
” ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way, 
” fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
” it may subsequently be necessary for him to 
” vote any particular piece of legislation. It 
” Is not possible but that in India, as in all other 
“countries, mistakes will be made by Ministers 
“ acting with the approval of a majority of the 
“Legislative Council, but there is no way of 
“ learning except through experience and 
“the realisation of responsibility.” 

Provision of Funds. — The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be made for 
“ the allocatiou of revenues or moneys for the 
purpose of such ‘ administration ' i.e.^ “the 
administration of transferred subjects by the 
“ Governor acting with Ministers. Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of this 
matwr la recowmendatioa 9I the jFolat 
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ftclcct Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an ‘‘ order 
of allocation ” or to modify it in accordance 
with the'r joint wishes. The passage is as 
follows : — 

" The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
wlilch the provincial revenues and balances 
should bo distributed between the' two sides 
of the provincial governments. They are 
confident that tlie problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certain circums- 
tances, become the cause of much fric- 
tion in the provincial government, and they 
are of opinion that the rules governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible. They advise that, if tlie 
Governor, in the course of preparing cither 
his first or any subsequent budget, finds 
that there iS likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject ho should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances betwc<Mi 
tlie reserved and transferred subjects whleli 
should continue for at least the whole ’ife of 
the existing Legislative Council, The Com- 
mittee do not endorse tlic suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferred 


THE CENTRAL 

Tlic structural changes made by tlie Act of 
1019 in the system of government outside 
the nine “ Governors’ provinces ” are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the sp rit 
of the Act requires, as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of tlio relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Trovineial 
Governments on the one hand and the Govetii- 
ineut of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council on the.othcr. The only concrete changes 
made in tlio coustitutiou of the Central Govei ii- 
inent are the removal of the statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than six members 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
(which, liowever, has had the far-reaching 
consequence that three of the eight members of 
the Council are now Indians), and the reconsti- 
tution in a much more enlarged, representative 
and independent form of the central legisJa- 
turo. It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Governor-Geiieral’s Exe- 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
“additionai members” appointed to assist 
tlie Executive Council in the formulation of 
legislation, Despite its steady growth in size 
and infiiience, and despite the Introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of ” addi- 
tional members,” who of course under Lord 
Morley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers , 
over the members proper, i.e., the Executive 
Councilors, still persisted up to the passing of 
the Act of 1919. That Act, however, has en- 
AdiMy remodelled the ’‘Indian Legislature,” 
A8 it ii now called, which luts bewme, like the 


subjects, but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similaily a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances. If the Governor desires assist- 
ance In making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority a« the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are of opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an ag' cement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of 
the tw'o sides of the Government in this matter 
as In all others, should be of such mutual sym- 
pathy tliat each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Legislative Council to direct the policy 
of reserved subjects; but on the otlmr band 
the Executive Council should be lielpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop tbe de- 
partments entrusted to their care. On tlie 
Governor personally will devolve <he task 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers.” 


GOVERNMENT. 

Legislative Council in a Goviunor’s proviiiei', 
a legislature with all the inherent, jiowcrs 
ordinarily attributed to sucli a body save such 
as arc specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two Chambers. 'I'lie 
Upper Chamber, or ” Council of State,” con- 
tains 60 members, of whom 34 arc elected (in- 
cluding one member to represent IJerar, who, 
though technically nominated, is nominated as 
tlm result of elections held in Derar), 
and 26 nominated, of wiiom not more than 
20 may be officials.* The J.owcr CLarnber, 
or “Legislative Assembly,” consists of 14 f 
members, of wliorn 104 are elected (including 
as in the case of the Council of State, one Bctar 
member, wlio, though actually elected, is tech- 
nically a nominee). Of the 40 nominated 
members, 26 are required to bo officials. 'J’be 
members of tlic Governor-General’s Executive 
Council arc not ex-officio members of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he is a mem- 
ber. Any member of the Executive CounciJ, 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
The rresldent of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, is the President of the Legi.slatlve 
Assembly, But after that period the Lower 
Chamber is to elect its owu President, and it 
elects its own Deputy-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five yearp, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years ; but either Chamber, or both simul- 
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taneoiisly, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General. 

Election. — The method of election for 
] oth ('hnmbors is direct, and althongh the 
;uiin1)or of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the l’ro\incial Councils, it is a tiieat 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of lh09 for tiic Tinicameral central legis- 
lature wliich no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
is on the same model as that for tlie Pro- 
vincial Councils already described, except that, 
firstly, the property qualification for voters 
(and conscqiicntly for candidates) is higher 
ill order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
a qualification for the franchise, and secondly, I 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chamiicrs, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis ; 
that is a fixed number of tlic elective seats in 
Cecil Cliambcr is assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
arc elected by constituencies covering an as- 
signed area of the province. 

Tlie following table shows the allotment of 
the elective seats : — 

Legislatiw Council of 



Assembly. State. 

Madras 

^(^ 

5 

J3ombay 

Id 

0 

Longa 1 

17 

d 

I inited Provinces 

Id 

5 

Punjai) 

12 

4 

Libar and Orissa 

12 

:i 

( lentral Provinces 

d 

2 

Assam 

4 

1 

Burma 

4 

2 

Delhi 

1 

-• 


104 

34 

Since tin area which 

returns 

perhaps 80 
is the same 

members to a I'rovincJal 

Council 


as the area wliicli returns perhaps 12 members 
to the iiCgislative Assembly — namely, the 
(mtlre province in each case^ — it follows that 
on tile direct election system this area must 
he split into constituencies which are much 
larger tlian the constituencies for the local 
(huncils, and just as It is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis Is the district, It may be 
said that the normal area unit in the case of 
the Legislative Assembly is the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional Commig- 
aloner). 


The Franchise : — The genera) result of the' 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
I'loctors qualified to vote for, and stand for eleo- 

< ion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 

< d number of these votei'S arc qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
l.ogislative Assembly which arc assigned to the 
jirovince. The qualifications for candidature 
for tlie Legislative Assembly are the same in 
<'acli province, mviatis mutandis, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that lie resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon. 

Tlie franchise for the Council of State differs 
in cliaracter from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern of 
the framers of the Act and niles w.as to secure 
for tlie membership of this body a cliaracter as 
closely as possible approximating to a “ Senate 
of Elder Statesmen and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
'* true revising Chamber." With this object, 
ill addition and as an alternative to a nigh 
jiroperty qualification — adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country— the rules admit as quali* 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
(liiallficAtions are past memberslilp of either 
cfiamber of the Lepslaturo as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 

( he holding of high ofiflee in local bodies (district 
lioards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
licrshlp of the governing bodies of UniversltieSt 
and the holding of titles conferred In recognition^' 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers — The powers and duties of the 
Indian le^slature differ but little In character 
within tlio: " central " sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within thrlr provincial 
sphere, aud it has acquired the same right of 
voting supplies for the Central Government, 
hut ns no direct attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces, and as consequently 
the Executive Government of India remains 
legally responsible as a whole for the proper fulfil* 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and' 
Parliament, it follows that the powers conferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supplies are, as conferred on the Governor* 
Genera! in his relationship with the In^n 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces ; that is to say, they 
cover the whole field and are not confimd ia 
their application to categories of subject. 


THE INDIA OFFICE 


Tlie Act makes no structural changes | 
in the part played by the India Office in 
the administration of Indim affisirs. Slight ' 
aiteratioas have been effected in thcl 
number and tenure of office of tho fliieinberB I 


of the Seiu-istary of State's Council, addsbm 
relaxations have been, mado in the stetd^y 
rigidity wliich fonnecly bound their 
and that of ffikd Offiee in gen^mh Im 
sions nm otter whieh wffl oodovhtbdlf 
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goes on have a material effect on the activities 
of the Office as It is now constituted. A High 
Commissioner for India has been appointed for 
the purpose of taking over, as the direct agent 
of the Government of India, that portion of 
India Office functions which is of the nature of 
agency, as distinct from administrative super- 
vision and control. Tlio process of separation 
of staff and functions for the purpose of tfiis 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow, but 
a substantial beginning lias been made by hand- 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner tiic large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 
use in India, with the payment of pensions io 
retired members of Indian services resident in 
tlio United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 
Indian students in England. Concurrently 
with this change, it is now possible to defray 
from British revenues tiie salaries of the 8ocre- 
tary of State and of the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary, and that portion of the cost of salaries 


I of India Office staff and general maintenance 
I which Is attributable to the exercise of its ad- 
i ministrative as distinct from purely agency 
functions. 

In due course the apportionment to British 
estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
ed ; then the salarie'' of the High Commissioner 
and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues. 
Until that time arrivo.s, however, an estimalo 
was tlio only l)a.sis for setUement, and for five 
years from 1920-21 , the cost of the India Office 
I payaide from lirit ish revenues has been fixed at 
l^O.GOOC, which includes the salaries of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary, and a confribution of 40,000/., 
which has for some years licen made by tins 
I Treasury tow'arda Indian expenditure, as the 
result of the recomincndations of the Welby 
Commission. 


THE r UTIJRE. 


The Act of 1919 and its p'rovlsiona are 
essentially transitional. It Is intended, not 
to set up a new and permanent constitution, 
but to make such changes la the law as 
will enable “ the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in British India as 
an integral pfvrt of the Empire.” This feature 
of the Act was clearly expressed in its Preamble, 
but although the Preamble finds no place in the 
law as amended by the Act of 1919, that law 
now contains provision for the appointment, 
after a period of 10 years' trial of the law in its 
amended form, of a Parliamentary Commission 
for the purpose of inquiring into the working 
of the system of government, tlie growth of edu- 
cation, and tlio development of representative 
institutions in British India, and matters con- 
nected therewith,” and such a Commission, when 
appointed. Is directed to ” report as to whether 
It IS desirable to establish the principle of res- 
ponsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
re.strict the degree of responsible government 

PERSONNEL Al 


then existing ’ in British India. Had it been 
po8Sil)le to legislate more exactly for a process 
of evolution, tlie Act would doubtless have pro- 
vided for a series of such Commissions, as the 
means of affording to Parliament criteria for 
determining ‘ the time and manner of eacli 
advance ” in ” progress by successive stages ” 
towards attaiumout of tlio “ declared policy,” 
of which the Preamble speaks. But it will be 
the task of a future Parliament to decide what 
changes, by further legislal ion or by amendment 
of the existing statutory rules, it is expedient to 
adopt in the light of the first Statutory Commis- 
sion’s enquiry : and in taking its decisions that 
Parliament will, in the main, lie “ guided ” (as 
its predecessor of 1919 forecasted) ” by the' co* 
! operalion received from those on whom new 
opportunities for service ” have been “ confer- 
red, and hyt ho extent to which it is found that 
confidence can be reposed in tluur sense of res- 
ponsibility,” 


PROCEDURE. 


The Governor-General and the ” Executive ” 
members of his Council are appointed by tb<* 
Crown. No limit of time Is specified for 
their tenure of office; but custom has fixed it 
at five years. There are seven Executive Afera- i 
bers of Council. These Members hold respec - 1 
tively the portfolios of Land Revenue and ! 
Agriculture, the Home, the Finance and the : 
Education Departments. The Law Member, 
ha.s cliarge of the Legislative Department, ; 
and a member of the Indian Civil Service 
has charge of the Commerce and Industry 
Department. The Viceroy acts as Ms own ' 
meml^r in charge of Foreign affairs. Rail- 
ways are administered by a Board of three 
members, whose chairman has the status of a , 
Secretary, and are under the general control: 
of the Oommeroo and Industry Department. 
Q[^e Commander-In-Chief may also be and in 
practice alwra “ extraordinary mem- 

Dor of the CoonciL He holds chann of the 
Army Departmeai. The Oovemoim of Madras, 


Bombay and Bengal become ” extraordinary ” 
, members if the Council meets within their Presi- 
dencies. Tho Council may assemble at any place 
in India which the Governor-General appoints; 
in practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla. 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice in ordlnan^ departmental matters. 
But any question of special Importance, 
and any matter in which it is proposed to 
over-rule tho views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to tho Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re- 
ferred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet— ordinarily 
once a week — to discuss questloiia which the 
Viceroy deslrea to put bef^ them, or which 
a member who baa been over-ruled by ifae 
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Viceroy has asked to bo referred to Council. 
If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers that the matter is of such prave im- 
portance as to Justify such a stop. Each depart- 
mentai office is in the subordinate charpe of a 
Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
secretary of State in the United Kingdom, 
but with these differences — that the Secretary 
is present at Council meetings ; that lie attends 
on the Viceroy, usually once a week, and dis- 
cusses with him all matters of importance 
arising in his Department ; that he has the 


right of bringing to the Viceroy’s special notice 
any case in which he considers that the Vice- 
roy’s concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council ; and that his tenure of office Is usually 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries arc usually members of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of India has 
no Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provlncea. 


THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


Tlic keynote of the scheme is effective pro- 
vincial autonomy and the catablislimcut of 
an Immediate measure of responsibility in tire 
I’rovince^ all of wliieh are raised to the statii" 
of Govi'rnors in ('oimcil. 'lliis demanded a 
sharp division between lttij)ciial aiid Pro- 
vincial functions. Tlic following subjects are 
reserved to the (lov('rmucnt of India, with the 
corollary tliat all otlicrs vest in tlic rrovinciu! 
Governments : — 

1. ((/) Defence of India, ami all matters 
connected with liis IMajesty's Naval, Military, 
and Air Forces in India, of with IJis Majesty's 
Indian Marine Service or with any other forei' 
raised In India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governmontfi. 

{b) Naval and military works cantonment';. 

2. External relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages biiyond India. 

3. Relatione with States In India. 

4. Political charges. 

6. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely: — 

(a) railway and extra-municipal tramways, 
in so far as they are not classifled as provinciul, 
subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part 11 of this 
Schedule ; 

(&) aircraft and all matters connected there- 
with ; and 

(c) Inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 
in Council or by or under legislation by tlic 
Indian legislature. 

6. Slilpping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on irriand water- 
ways in BO far as declared to be a central subject 
in accordance wifh entry 6 (c). 

7. f ight-houses (including their approa- 
ches) beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor- General in Council or 
by or under legislation by the Indian legi^Iatiire. 

10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless Installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues. 

12. 'Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

14. Savings Banks. 

16. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
cluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 96-D (1) of the Act. 


10. Civil law, including laws regarding 
status, property, civil riglits and liabilities, 
and civil procedure, 

17. Commerce, Including banking and 
insurance. 

18. Trading companies and otlier as.socia- 
tiuna 

19. Control of production supply and 
distribution of any articles in respect of whicli 
conlrol by a central authority is declared by 
rule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential in tlio public 
interest. 

20. Development of industries, in ciiscB 
wliero such development by a central authority 
is declared by order of the Governor- Genera! 
in Council, made after consultation witli tlie 
local Government or focal Governments con- 
cerned expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufac* 
ture of opium, and sale of opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and Indigenous, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development, in 
so far as such control is reserved to the Governor 
Genera! In Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regu'a- 
tion of mines. 

26. Botanical Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into, 
Britisfi India, and In ter- provincial migration. 

.30. Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure. 

31. Central police organisation. 

32. Control of arms and ammunition. 

33. Central agencies and Institutions for 
research (including observatories), and for 
professional or tcclmical training or promotion 
of special studie.s. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration, including 
European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of India. 

36. Archseology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Census and statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation In regard to any provincial 
subject in so far as such subject is is Part 
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II of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor- General In Council 

42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 
provincial, and declaration of law In connection 
therewith. 


43. Bcguiation of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
maintained at the cost, of the Governor -General 
in Council. 

46. The Public Service Commission. 


Government of India. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Els Excellency the Right Hon. Rufus Daniel Isaacs. Earl of Reading, p.o., G.c.B., G.M.s.l., 
O.G.V.O , K.O.V.O., assumed charge oj offlee^ 3rd Aprils 1921. 

PEKSO^IAL STAFF OP TUB GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary. — Sir Geoffrey de Mont- 
morency, K.C.V.O., O.I.E., C.B.E,, I.C.8. 

Private Secretary. — Capt. C. P. UancocK, j 
M.C. 

Military Secretary. — Lt.-Col. C, KcDne(l>- 
Craut'urd-Stuai't, o.v.o., o.b.e., d.s.o., lOih 
lialuch. L. I. 

Comptroller of the Household . — Maj. W. 

Muir, M.V.O., O.U.E., 15th Sikhs. 
Aides-de-camp. — Capt. R. Burton, G. G'ds. (Res. 
of Otfr.) ; Lt. (J. M. W. Nocl-Hill, K s.L.J ; 
Lt. ii. G. Gregory-Smith, Black W;it< Jj ; 
Capt. il. L. Mostyn-Owon, IDth K,G.o. 
Lrs. (Extra) ; Subadar-Major (Hou. Lt.) 
Dalpat Singh, Sardar Baliadur, i.o.M., 9(b 
Jat R. ,* Subadar-Major (Hony. Lt.) (Julul» 
Shah, Bahadur, iOth Baluchllegt. 

Honorary Aides- de- Camp. — Lt.-Col. G. E. Llev- 
hcllin, v.D., Bihar L.H. ; Lt.-Col. T. 3- 
Gavin- Jones, late 7th XJ. P Horse; Lt.- 
Col. P. R. Cadell, 0 . 8 . 1 ,, C.I.E., v.D., late 
15th Bo. Bn. ; Lt.-Col. R. St. J, Hickman, 
V.D.j Surma V. L. H.; Capt. E. .1. 
Headlam, o.M.o., D.s.o., R. 1. M.; Lt.-Col 
S, S. G. Tulloch, v.D,, B. N. Ry. R ; Col. A. 
H. Morin, D.s.o., v.D., S. Prov. M. Rif.; 
Lt.-Col, R. R. Will, D.s.o., V.D., IV Bde , 
II. A. (A. F. I.);Col. (Hon, Brig.-Genl.) 
G. L. Colvin, O.B., o.M.o,. d.s.o., E.I. Ry. R . 
(A.F. 1.); Lt.-Col. F. H. T. Buchanan, v.D., 
Teun’m Bn. (A.F. 1.); Col. F. A. Hudow, 

Ordinary Memben- 


U.V.O., N. W. Ry.R. (A. F. T.) ; Risaklar- 
Major Jafar Husain, H. E.thc Govr.-Gcnl.’s 
Body Guard ; Nawab Osman Yar-nd-Dowla, 
Bahadur, Major and (!ommandor of H. F. JI. 
the Nizam’s Regular Forces; Sardar Baha- 
dur Lt.-Col. B. ChainraJ Urs, Chief 
Commandant, Mysore State Forces; Saidar 
itahadur Sardar Pcorun Singh, C.I.B., 
Major-General, Kapurthala State Forces ; 
Lt. Mehr Mahomed Khan, O.IE., o b,e., 
Bahadur, Major-General, in the Maler Kotla, 
State Forces; Lt.-Col. Nawabzada Haji 
Muhammad Hamidulla Khan, o.s.l., O.v.o., 
Bhopal State Forces ; Risaldar-Maj. 
(Bony. Capt.) Abdul Aziz, Sardar Bahadur, 
late 5th Cuv. ; Subadar-Major (Hony. Capt.) 
Madho Singh Jtana, Sardar Bahadur, late 
4th G. R. ; llisaldar-Major (Hony. Capt .) 
Abdul Karim Khan, Sardar jiahadur, lato 
Govr.-Gcnl.’s Body-Guard ; Siibdr.-MaJ. 
(Hony. Capt.) Mit Singh, I.O.M., Sardar Ba- 
hadur, late 53rd Sikhs : Risaldar Maj. Karm 
Singh, l.D.S M., Bahadur, late 13th Lrs.; 
Risaldar-Maj. (Hony. Capt.) Muhiud-din 
Khan,c.i.E., i.d.s.m., Sardar Bahadur, late 
31st Lancers. 

Surgeon. — Lt.-Col. T. J. Carey Evans, M.C,, 
F.R.C.S., I.M.S. 

Commandant of Pody Guard. — Major E. G. 
Atkinson. 


COUACIL. 

ir. E.Lord Rawlln.son, o.c.B,, o.c.v.u,, k.c.m-o , Coimiiauder-iu-Cljief in India (Army). 
Sir William Malcolm Hailey, c.s.i., o.i.i (Home). 

Khan Bahadur Mfhn Sir Muhammad Shall, o.i.E. (Law). 

Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma ( Education, llcaltii and IjaiuB). 

C. A. luiK's, C.I.E., 1.0.3, (Railways, Commerce and Ecolcsiusdeal). 

Sir Basil Blackett, k.u.k. (Finance). 

A. C. Chatterji, o.i.E., i.c.a. (Industries and Labour). 


SECRETARIAT 


Revenue and Aorioultube Department. 

Secretary., J. Hullah, i.o.s. 

Depidy Secretary, R.B. Ewbank, I.O.S,, 

Assistant Secretary, C. H. Martin. 
Superintendents, A. B. E. Thomson, J. H. Green, 
H. H. Lincoln and T. McDonnell (on lenve), 
E. B. llughen (Offg.), and L. H. C, Walker. 

mg:)* 


Finance Department, 

Ordinary Branch', 

Secretary, E. M. Cook, C.I.B., I.o.s. 

Deputy Secretary, A. F. L. Brayne, i.o.s. 
Assisiemt Secretary, Ral A. C. Mukhorjl Baliadur. 
(on leave) ; 8. V, Aiyar, d.a,, b. L, (OJfg.y 

Registrar, E, W. Baker I S.0, 
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Superintendents, G. J. Piper, V, 1C. Menon, W. 
M. Mather, H. Shankar Kao {Offtj.), Shah Mu* 
hammad, Bhagwanfc Ki3hore(Teniporafy), Kai 
Sahib C. N. Chakraburty, d.a. 

Auditor-General, Sir M. F. Gauntlctt, k.b.e., 

0. 1.E., i.e.s. 

Controller of Currency, A. C. MeWatter?, c.l.F., 

1. e.s 

Military Finance Branch, 

Finamdal Adciser,^. N. Mitra, C.I.E., r.n.E., H.A, 

Military Accountant-General, Colonel ,11. Jh 
i:.irr-Hnl), c.r i:., j.a. 

Deputy Fuinnclal Advisers, Lt.-Col. 0. W. Kose, 
P.S.O., i.A,, Lt.-Col. A. G. Murray, I. A., M.R. 
Coburn. o.B.E.. Commander A. W. Wood, 
R.N., Lluil, -Col. W. V. Ilioharde, t. a. (offg.), 
anri K. iSFason, b.a., Deputy Financial Adviser 
{Off!/.). 

Assistant Financial Advisers, G. FL Hodges, 
M.B.K., G. M. Turner, F. J. WooImcr.H.I. 
Macdonald, K.T. Waugh and Jtai S.ihib K. C 
^VFanlik B A., K.ni Sahib Lala llari Shankar 
Ivai.'Jlh , and A. 1C. Ghosh, B. A. {offg.). 

Superintendents, ][. D. Baucrjei' (on leatw), 
Gauri Shankar, B.A. (on leave): A. J.. Mcndcs 
(Frovisional), F. W. Heed (offg.), J. R. Hojic 
(^^ffg-), and A. T. B.uinorji (ofjfg.). 

Foreign DnrARTjiENT. 

Political Secretary, J. P, Tliompson, o.s.i. 

Foreign Secretary, Sir H. 11. C. Hobbs, c.s.l., 
c.i.E. (on deputation), Henys Bray, c.i.E., 
C.13.E. (offg,). 

Deputy Secretary (Foreign), E. B. Howell, C.s.i., 
C.I.E. 

Deputy Secretary (Political), Major G.H. Ogilvie. 
Under Secretary, Major R, J. MaeXabb. 
Assistant Secretary, E. Bertram nigg.«?, b.a., 

M B.IO. 

Attache, Khan Sahib Imam-uMTuk. 

Registrar, T. G. B. Waiigli (on leave), C. W. 
Kirkpatrick, M.b.e, (ojfg. Registrar). 

Military Adviser-in-Chief, Indian State Forces, 
Major-General Sir H. 1). E. Watson, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G., J.I.E., M.V.O. 

Superintendents. I). A. Clarke, F. P. Buckner, 

J. W. S. Inglls, R. C. Albert, F. Hosley, 
Iv. H. Fink, C. H. Harcourt, M. Smith, 

K. S. Biidd, J. W. Edmondson and J. R. 
Jtodgers. 

Home Department, 

Secretary, The Hon. Mr. J. Crerar, c.S I., o.i.E. 
Joint Secretary, H. Tonkinson. 

Deputy Secretary, C. W. G wynne. 
Superintendents, Ramanl Mohan Gangull, U. C. 
Stuart, K. P. Anantan, W. D. Almedla, J. C. 
McDermott. T. P. Rov and N. Banertee. 


•joUc^s on Special Duty, Dr. L. F. Rushbrook 
Williams, o.b.e, and R. 8. Bajpai, BAR.-AT- 
Law. 

Inspector, Office Procedure, — R. J. Watson. 
Education DepabtmBni, 

Secretary, The Hon. Mr. M. 8. D. Butler, C.B, 
C.I.E., O.V.O, O.B.E. , 1.0.8. 

Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India, J. A. Richey, C.i.E. 

Deputy Secretary, Kim war, Maharaj Singh, c.i.E. 
A^sislani Secretary, Mirza Muhammad Said, 

M.A., I.E.S. 

Superintendents, G. E. Jackson (onleave),V, N 
Sen, L. M. Roy and Dhanpat Ral {offg.). 

Registrar, Ral Bahadur M. N. Clmkrabarti. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary, H. MoncriefF Smith, C.I.E., i. C.S. 

Deputy Secretary (offg ), G. H. Spence, l, C.S. 
liegistrar, C, U. F. Porelrn. 

Saperintendents, A. L. Banerjl, E. H. Brandon, 
D. D. Baird, D. P. Dutt, F. A. Thorpe and 
W. Chiek, (OjSieialing). 

Public Works DEPARrMENJ. 

Secretary, Col. Sir S. D’A. Crookshank 
K.C.M.O.,C.B , C.I.E., D.R.O., M.V.O. 

Deputy Secretary, D. G. Harris, M.I.E. 

Under Secretary, A, Brcbncr, c.i.E. 

Assistant Secretary, C. G. Hamilton. 
Superintendents, VI. I. Tilden, Atami Mohan, 
Bancrji, Nllial Chand, L. Blocmink, W. R. 
Chambers, J. F. Reed and A. M. Pric^ (offg.). 
Inspr.-Genl. of Irrign, (offg,), F. St. J. Gebbio, 
C.i.E., M.V.O. 

Commerce and industry Department, 
Secretary, The Ifon. Mr. D. T. Chadwick, 

C.I.E. 

IFpuly Secretary, E. C. Ansorge, i.e.a. 

.{xsislant Sexrclary, E. F. Rogers. 

Registrar, E, P. Jones. 

Superintendents, Capt. C. H. Baldrey, Khan 
Sahob Cliaudhri Fateh Din, K. D. Banorji, 
T. D. Ahmed and Rai Sahib L. Son, b.a. 

Railway Board. 

Chief Commissioner of Railways, Cy. L.M. Hlndley. 
Members, A. M. Glark and G. Richards. 
Se-'retary, R. H. Casement. 

Chief Engineer, F. W. Allum, c.B.E. 

Post Office & Telborapr Dept. 

Director-General of Posts <£: Telegraphs, Hon. Mr, 
G. R. Clarke, o.b.e. 

Northern India Salt Revenue. 


Commissioner. J. C. Fercuson. (on deputation. 
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SiTRVEY Department. 

Surveyor-General of India, Col. C. H. D, Ryder, 

D.8,0. 

Geological survey. 

Direetor, E. TJ. Pascoe, M.A., p.G.S. 

SuverintendentSi E. Vredenbiirg. B.Sc., F.n.s ; 
G. 11. Tipper, M.A.; G. do P. Cotter, U.A.; J. C. 
Brown, o.b.e., p.so., H. Walker, A.u.o.a., 
F.o.s. and G. E. Pilgrim, p.8c. 

Chemiii, W, A. K. Christie, n.se., Ph.D. 

Botanical Survey, 

Director, Lt.*Col. A. T. Gage, m.b , i.m.s. ; 
Economic Botanist, Madras, F. 11. Parnell ; 
Economic Botanist, Bombay, W. Burns, b.sc. ; 
Economic Botanist, United Provinces, H. M. 
Leake, m.a., f.l.s.; Systematic Assistant, V. 
NarayauasawamI, b.a. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Director-General of Archaeology, Sir J. II. Marshall, 
M.A., o.i.E. ; D. B. Spooner, Deputy Director- 
General ; Superintendent, Western Circle, 
Rakhal Das Banerjce, m.a.; Superintendent, 
Southern Circle, A. H. Longhurst ; 
Superintendent, Northern Circle., Daya Ram 
SahnI ; Superintendent, Central (Urde, J. A. 
Page ; Superintendent, Burma, C. Duroisello, 
1 ,8.0 ; Superintendent, Frontier Circle, H. 
Hargreaves. 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service, The 
Hon. Major-General 11. C. MaeWatt, c.i.e., 

M.B., F.R.O.S,, K.H.8. 

Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of Iiviia, Lleut.-Col. H. G. Hutohinson, 
L. H. & s. 


Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt.»Col. R. A. Needham, O.I.E., i.m.S. 
AssU. Director-General, Indiaa Medical Service 
(Sany,), Major E. 0. Hodgson, D.s.o., i.m.s, 
(Stores), Major O. G. Hirst, i.m.s. 


secretary. Board of Examiners, Lieut.- (’olofiol 
C. L. Peart, I. A. 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, 
Chapman. 

Agricultural Adviser and Director of the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, Pusa, S. Miliig.'ui, 
M.A., It.H.C. 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, N, Aimaiulale, B.A., D.Fc. 

Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stampc, 
M. J. Cogswell. 

Superintendent of Government Printing, J. .T. 
Mciklc. 

Director, Central InUlligence, Llcut.-Col, C- 
Kaye, C.s.l., O.I.E. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
H. A. F. Lindsay, I.C.S. 

Director of Statistics, Rai Bahadur D, N. Ghosh. 

Controller of Patents and Designs, H. G. Graves. 


GOVERNORS-GRNEEAL OF FORT 
WHLLIAM IN BENGAL. 

Assumed 

Name, charge 

of otfice, 

Warren Hastings .. 20 Oct 1774 

Sir John Maepherson, Bart. .. 8 Feb. 1785 

Earl Cornwallis, k. g. (a) .. 12 Sep. 1783 

Sir John Shore, Bart, (b) . . 28 Oct- 1793 

Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Alurod 
Clarke, K.O.B. (offg.) .. 17 March 1798 

The Earl of Mornington, p.C. (c) 18 J^Iay 1798 

The Marquis Cornwallis, K. G. (2u(l 
time) .30 July 1805 

(’aptain li. A, P. Anderson, Sir George 
H. Barlow, Bart. .. ..10 Oct. 1805 


Director, Central Research Institute, Kasaulh 
Lt.-Col. W. F. Harvey, m.a., m.b., d.p.ii., 
i.m.s. 

Assistants to Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli, Lt.-Colonel S. R. Christophers, 
O.I.E., I.M.S., Major F. W. Cragg and Alajor 
H. H. King, I.M.S. 

Director-General of Indian Observatories, Dr. Q. 
T. Walker, O.S.I., M.A., D.sc., P.R.s. 


Lord Minto, P.o. (d) . . . . 31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, K.O., P.C. (g) . . 4 Oct. 1313 
John Adam (ojQfgr.) .. ..13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, P.O. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

William ButterworthBayley {offg.)\^ Mar. 1828 

Lord WTillam Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.C.B., a.C.H., P.C 4 July 1828 


Imperial Meteorologist, 0. W. B. Normand. 


(a) Created Marquess Cornwahis, 15 Aug. 1792. 


Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
Iloyds., D. SO. 

Director, Bombay Observatory, S. K. Banerjl, 
D.S.O. 

Metereoiogist Aerological Observatory, Agra, 
0. Cjiatterjcp, M. 89. 


(h) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Telgnmouth . 
(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799. 
(rf) Created Earl of Minto, 24 Feb, 1813. 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Doc. 1316. 

1 (/) Created EriI Amherst, 2 Dec. 1826, 
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GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name, charge 

of oflace. 

I^rd William Cavendish Bentlnok, 

O.C.H., p.o 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

{offg) 20 March 1836 

Lord Auckland, Q.C.B., P.O. (6) 4 March 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, P.o. (c) .. 28 Feb. 1842 

William Wllberforce Bird (ojS'j/). 15 Juno 1844 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardlnge, 

O.C.B. (rf) 23 July 1844 

'1 he Earl of Dalhou»ie, P.o. (e) ..12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.O. (/) ..29 Feb. 18.66 

(rt) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe. 
{ft) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec., 183fli 

(c) Afterwards (by cre.ation) Earl of Ellen* 
l)orougb, 

(fl) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846. 
e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 26 Aug. 1849. 
(/) Afterwards (l)y creation) Earl Canning. 

Note. — The Govemor*General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1864, when the first Lieute* 
nant-Govemor assumed office. On Ist April, 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name, charge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, P.o. (a) 1 Nov, 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

K.T., G.O.B., p.o. . . 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.O.B {o)(offg) .. ..21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison; 

K.O,B. (oj^g.) 2 Dec. 1863 


The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 
i Bart., G.C.B., K.o.s.i. (c) . . 12 Jan. 1864 

! Assumed 

Name. charge 

1 of office. 

1 The Earl of Mayo, K.P. , . 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey (d) (ojfg.) . . 9 Feb. 1872 

I Lord Napier of Merchistoun, K. T. (e) 

' (ojjg.) 23 Feb. 1872 

I LordNorthbrook, P.O. (f) .. 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, O.O.B. (g) ..12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, K.G., P.o. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Duflerin, K.P., o.o.n,, 

I G.O.M.G., P.o. (A) .. ..18 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, o. o. 

M. G 10 Dee. 1888 

; The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

I p.o 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.o. 6 Jan. 1899 
■ Baron Ampthill (offg.) .. .. 30 Apl. 1904 

i Baron Curzon of Kedleston P.0.(f)13Dee. 1904 

The Earl of Mlnto, K. o., p. c , o. c. 

M. o .. ..18 Nov. 1906 

Baron Hardlnge of Penshiirst, P.o., 

I G.C.B., G.O.M.G. , Q.O.V 0., 1.8.0(j) 23 Nov. 1910 

' Lord Chelmsford .. .. Apl. 1916 

Lord Reading . . . . , , Apl. 1921 

(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859, 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier (of 
j Magdala). 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 
>id) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, Q.o.s.i., o.i.E, 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
I Ettrlck. 

! if) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 23 April 1880. 
i (A) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
I 12 Nov. 1888. 

j(G Created an Earl .. .. June I9li 

i 0) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.S.I., and g.m.I.B.). 
On quitting office, he becomes Q.o.s.i. and 
G.O.I.B., with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 
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The gradual evolution of the Indian con- 
stitution is fuliy traced in the article on “ The 
Oovernment of India," which precedes this ; so 
also are the great changes made by the Ileforrn 
Act of 1919. Tor the purj)osea ot easy reference 
tiie pow’cra of the Legislatures, as weli as the 
special posvers reserved to the Governor-Gene- 
ral for the discharge of his responsibilities, 
whicn ate tully set out In the Act, are repro- 
duced below ; — 

21. (1) Every Council of States shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembly 
for three years, from its first meeting: 

Provld(3d that— 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may 
ho sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 
(h) any such period may bo extended by the 
Governor-General if In 8j)ecial circumstances, 
he so thinks lit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not 
more than ftix months, or with the sanction 
of tlio Secretary of Stato, not more than nine 
months after tho date of dissolution for the 
ne.xt session of tliat chamber. 

22. (1) An official shall not bo qualified 
for election as a member of cither chamber of 
tho Indian legislature, and, if any non-offlclal 
inoinher of either chamber accept.8 office In the 
service of tho Crown in India his seat in that 
chamber shall become vacant. 

(4) Ev^ery member of the Govomor-Generars 
Executive Council sliall bo nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right of attending In and 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of botii chamber. 

24. (3) If any Bill whicli has been passed 
by one cliainbcr is not, within six montlis after 
tlio passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber citlicr without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambors, the Govemor- 
Geaeral may m his discretion refer the matter 
for decision to a joint sitting of both chambers. 
Provided that standing orders made under 
this section may provide for mootings of members 
of both chambers appointed for tho jmrpose, 
In order to dlscnss any dllTerence of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers, 

(4) Without prejudice to tho powers of tho 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of 
tho principal Act, Gie Governor-General may 
where a Bill lias been passed by both chambers 
of tho Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by eitlior chambers. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders' 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom ' 
of speech in botli chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature. No person shall be liable to any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in either chamber, or by reason of any- 
thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber. 

25. Indian BUDaRT:— (l) The estimated 
annual expend it lire and revenucof tho Governor- 
General in Council shall bo laid in the form 
of a statement before both chambers of the 
Indian legislature in each year. 


(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for tho appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to tlie vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chambSr at the 
time when the annual statement is under con- 
sideration, unless the Governor- General other- 
wise directs — 

(0 interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; 
and 

(ii) expenditure of which tho amount is 
proscribed by or under any law ; and 

(in) salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(iv) salaries of chief oommLsslonors and 
judicial commissioners; and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as — 

(rt) ecclesiastical; 

(b) political; 

(c) defence. 

(4) If any question arises whether any 
proposed appropriation of revenue of moneys, 
does or docs not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-General on the 
question shall be final. 

(6) The proposals of the Governor- General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified In tho above heads shall be sub- 
mitted to tbe vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to In any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
as.sembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General In Council, who shall, if he declares 
that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
teen refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
nuluctlon of tho amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything In this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of British Indlaor any part thereof 

26. Emergency Powers : — (l) Where either 
chamber of tho Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor- General may certify that the 
passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or Interests of British India or 
I any part thereof, and thereupon— 

I (a) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
I other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
I by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian legislature in the form of i>he Bill at 
originally introduced or proposed to be Intro- 
I duced In t^e Indian legislature, or (as ti>e case 
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may be) in the form recommended by the Qover^ 
nor-General ; and 

{b) if the Bill has not already been so passed, 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, if consented to by that chamber in the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the eigniflcation 
of tho Governor-General’s assent, or, If not so 
consented to . shall , on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
not have effect until it has received His Majesty’s 
assent, and shall not be presented for His 
Majesty's assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight days on which that House 
has sat ; and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council and tho noti- 
fication thereof by tho Governor- General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
assented to : 

Provided that, where in tho opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
which justifies such action, tho Governor 
General may direct that any such Act shall 
come into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
tho Act shall have such force and effect as 


aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty in Codnoil. 

27. SUPPIEXEKTAL PROVISIONS (1) In ad- 
dition to the measures referred to in sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General It shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure — 

{a) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared by rules under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature; 

{b) repealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature ; 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor* General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be Introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bill 
or any clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
any part thereof, and may direct that no proceed- 
ings, or tliat no further proceedings, shall bo 
taken by the chamber in relation to tho Bill, 
cause, or amendment , aud effect shall be given 
to such direction. 



THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEM&LV. 

Preshlait : — Tlfo Honourable Sir Alexander Frederick Whyte, Kt. 
A.—ELliC’TED MKMUEKS (10 1). 


CouBtlCucncy. 


Madia.s City (Noii-Muhaiumudan Urban). 

t^anjain cam Vizagapatam (Non-Muliammadaii 
llural). 

G’odavttri cum Klstna (Non -Muhammadan 
llural). 

Guntur cum Nelloro (Non -Muhammadan 
llural). 

Jfadras ceded districts and Cluttoor (Non- 
Muhaninuidan lliira)). 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Miiliummadan Hural). 

South Arcot cum Chluglcput (Nou-Muham- 
madau llural). 

Tiiujore cwm Trichinoi>oly (Non-Muhammadan 
llural). 

Madura and Rumnad cum Tinncvelly (Non- 
Muhammadan llural). 

West Coast and Nilglrls (Non-Muhumiuadau 
llural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) ,, 

SoutJi Madras (Muhammadan) .. 

NS’est Coast and JN ilgiris (Muhamiuadun), 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders 

Madras Indian Cotnmereo 
Bombay City (Non-Muhamiuudan Urban) .. 
Ditto. 

Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural), 

Bombay Southern DivLslon (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural), 

Ditto. 

Bombay Southern Division (Non*Muhainmadan 
Rural). 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto. . . . . r. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars 
(Landholders). 


Name. 


Diwan Bahadur I’iruvenkHta llangachariur. 

Mr. Bhupatiraju Vonkatai>atiraju, 

Diwan Bahadur Mocherla Ramachandra Rao 
Pantulu Gam. 

Mr. Kakutur Venkataramanareddi Garu. 

Mr. Chetluru Doruiswaiuy Ayyangar 
Mr. 11. K. Shaninukham Clictty. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya. 

Mr. A. llangaswami Iyengar. 

Mr. Krishna Aiyangar llama Aiyangaf. 

Mr. K. Sadasiva Bhat, Avl. 

llaji Syod Abdul Khader Saheb Jcclanl, 

Moulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur. 

Mr. Mahmood Scliamiiad Saheb Bahadur. 

Sir Gordon Fraser, Kt. 

Mr, Kunlii Kammarau Nambiyar Chandroth 
Koodali Thazhetovcetil. 

Sir M, C. T. M. Chettlyar, Kt. 

Mr. Villialbhal Javerbhai Patel. 

Mr. Nowroji Maiieekji Dumasia. 

Mr. Harehandrai Vishindas, C.i.E. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta. 

Sardar Mahboob Ali Khan Mohammad Akbar 
Khan . 

Mr. Narsinha Chlntaman Kelkar. 

Mr. Krislmuji Govind Lohokiire. 

Mr. Dattatraya Venkatesh Bclvi. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinah. 

Mr. Ghulara Mahomed Khan Walimohamed 
Khan Bhurgri. 

Mr. Mahomed Ebrahim Makan, 

Mr. Henry Richard Dunk. 

Mr. Hugh Golding Cocke. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., c.I.E., m.b.e, 
Sardar Vishnu Narayan Mutalik. 
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Ooastituency. 


The Aliinodabad IVIIllowncni' Association (Indian 
( ’oiuinorr('). 

Calcutta (Nou-Muhaiuinadan Urban). .. 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhamraadan Urban).. 

Uuidwan Division (Non-ALuliaininadan Itural).. . 

Presidency Division (Non-Aiuliaimnadan llural). 

Dacca Division (Non-Muhaininadau Rural). .. 

Chitta'j;on^' and ilajshalii Divisions (Non-Muh- 
anuuadan Iturai). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (IMuhaininadan Urban) . . 

liiu'dwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamnia- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca Division (iduhauimadan Rural) . . 

Do. do. 

Cluttagong Division (i\Iiihain)nadan Rural) 

Rajslialii Division (iNruli.iininadau Rural) 

Bengal (European) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bengal Landlioldcrs 

Marwari Association (Jiulian Coinincrcc) 

Citu's of the United Provinces (Non-AIubam- 
niadau Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-i\rahuinniadan Rural).. 

Agra Division (No^-Mulianimadan Rural) . . 

Rohilkund and Kuinaon Division (JS^on-Muh- 
ainniadan Rural). 

Allaliabad and Jansl Divisions (Non-Muham- 
niadan Rural). 

Benares and Coraklipur Divlsioiiii (Non-AIuh- 
aniiuadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (N'oii-Muluuninadan Rural) . 

Fyzabad Division (Non-Muliammadan Rural). 

Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Rural). 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural), . . 

R-obilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Proviuc('s Southern Divisions (Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

United Provinces (European) . , . , . , 


Nauio. 


Sheth Kasturbiiai Lalbbal. 

Mr. Bcpiii Chandra Pal. 

Mr. Tulsi Chandra Cos wand. 

Mr. Amarnath.Dutt, 

Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Ri>y. 

Mr. Ivslutisli Chandra Neogy. 
j\[r. Ivuiuur Sankar Ray. 

Mr. Vaeoob (.h Aritf, 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad bh;iius-uz-Zoha. 

Mr. Alimuzzamau (tluiudhuri. 

Ivhwaju Abdul Iv iiim. 

Mr. Midiammad Kazim Ali. 

Air. Kabecrud'Diu Aliiiicd. 

!Sir Campbell Ward Rliodos, Rt.. O.li.R. 

Mr. Darcy iaudsay, C. 15 .L'\ 

Mr. W.S. d. Willson. 

Mr. Sureudra Chandra Chose. 
i\rr. Rang Lai Jajodia, . 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru. 

Mr. Narayan Das. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya. 

Pandit Krislma Kant Malavlya. 

Pandit llarkaran Nath Misrah. 

Dr. Kishaiilal Nehru. 

Ila ji Wajihuddlu. 

Nawab Ismail Khan. 

Dr. Lodhi Karim Hydcr. 

MaulvlM ' finmad Yaqiib. 

Mr. Yusuf Imam. 

Vacant, 

Colonel Sir Henry Jolm Ludlain Stanyon, 
Kt., 0.1.13., V.D, 
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Constituency. 

Name. 

United rrovinces Landholders 

Raja Amarpal Singh, jf.B.B. 

Ambula Division (Non-Muhammadan). . . 

Lala Dunichand. 

Jullundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Lala Hans Raj. 

West Ptinjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr. Chaman Lai. 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) .. .. •• I 

Mr. Abdul Haye. 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . . . 

Sheikh Sadil) Hasan. 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan). - . 

Khan Sahib Glnilain Bari. 

North Punjab (Muliammadan) . . 

(’bandbri Baawal Baksh. 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Sayyad Ghulam Abbas. 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Makhdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh Shah. 

East Punjab (Sikh) 

Sardar Kartar Singh, 

West Punjab (Sikli) 

Sardar Gulab Singh. 

Punjab Landholders 

Baba TJjaligar Singh Bcdi. 

Tirhut T)ivhion (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. do. 

Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) . 

. Do. do. 

jifr. Shayama Charnn. 

Mr. (Jaya Prasad Singh. 

Mr. Nilkantha Da.s. 

Mr. Bliubanananda Das. 

Patna cum Sbahabad (Non--Muhammadan) 

Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinlia. 

Gaya cum Mongliyr (Non-Muiiammadan) 
Bhagalpur, Purncaand tho Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non -Muliammadan) . . 
Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) . . 

Jlai Hari Prasad Lai. 

Mr. Gaugunand Sinha. 

Mr. Devaki Prashad Sinlm. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan. 

Monlvi Main Asjad-uMah. 

Maulvl Muhammad Shafeo. 

Bihar and Orissa liandholders 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Raja Raghnnandan Prashad Singh. 

Mr. M. V. Abhyanknr. 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muhararaadan). 

Do. do 

Dr. H. S. Gour. 

Mr. Sambbhii Dayal Misra. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders 

Mr. M. Saminllah Khan. 

Seth Govind Das. 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 

Srijut Tarura Ram Phookun. 

Mr, Kamini Kumar Chanda. 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (Euroiieun) 

Mr. Ahmad AH Khan. 

Mr. Eustace Joseph. 

Burma (Non-European) 

Do. 

Do. 

MaiingTokKyl. 

Maung Kun. 

Maung Ba Si. 

Burma (European) 

Delhi (General) 

Mr. Edward Gibson Fleming. 

Mr. Plyaro loil. 

Ajmer-Mcrwara (Gencrul) 

Ral Sahib M.Harbilas Surda. 
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Province or body represented. 


Name. 


B. - NomNATED members (EXOIUDINQ THE PRESIDENT) (40). 


Government of India 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Madras 


Do. 

Bombay 

Do. 

Bengal 

Do. 


United Provinces . . 

The Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

The Central Provinces 

Assam 

Burma 

Berar representative 


Madras 


Bombay 

Do. 

Bengal 


The United Provinces 
The Punjab. . 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

Tb.c Central Provinces 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 
Indian Christian . . 
Anglo-Indian Coimniinity 
Taibonr Interests . . 


OFFiciVb Members (25) 

.. The Honourable Sir Malcohn Halley, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E. 

*- •• The Honourable Sir Charles Tunes, K.C.S. I., 

C.I.E. 

The Honourable Mr. AtuI Chandra Chatterjee, 
C.I.E. 

• • • • The Honourable Sir Basil Phillott Blackett, 

K.C.B, 

• • • • Mr. Ernest Burdon, C.I.E. 

. . • • Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt., C.I.E. 

.. .♦ Mr. Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler, C.B. 

C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E. 

. * • • Mr. Evelyn Berkeley Howell, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

.. .. Mr. Alfred Alan Lethbridge Parsons. 

.. .. Mr. Geoffrey Bothe Clarke, C.S.I., O.B.E. 

. . • • Mr. Alexander Bobert Loftus Tottenham. 

. . . . Mr. James .\loxander Bichey, C.I.E. 

. . Air Laurence Frederic Bushbrook Williams, 

C T> E 

. . . . Mr. Thomas Eyebron Moir, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

. . . . Mr. Julius Matheson Turing. 

.. . . Mr. Philip Edward Percival. 

Mr. Percy Barnes Haigh. 

.. .. Mr Lewis Sydney Steward O’Malcy, C.I.E. 

.. .. Mr. OirDh Chandra Nag. 

.. Mr. Henry Edward Holme. 

.. Mr. Hubert Calvert. 

.. .. Bai Bahadur Shyam Narayan Singh, M.B.E. 

.. .. Mr. Bustomji Farldoonji. 

,, Mr. Basil Copleston Allen, C.S.I. 

. . Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Charles Owens. 

.. .. Mr. Madhao Srlhari Aney, 

Non-Official Membefs (14.) 

. . Sir Palamanerl Snndaram Aiyer Bivaswamy 
Aiyer, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

. . . . Sir Chiraanlal Harilal Setalvad, Kt . 

.. Sardar Eoraanji Ardeshir Dalai. 

Prince Afsar-uLMulk Mirza Muhammad Akrain 

Hussain Bahadur. 

, ,, ., Mr, Keshav Chandra Boy, C.I.E. 


Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, K.C.I.E. 
Dr. Surendra Kumar Datta. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. J. Oiduey. 

Mr. Narayan Malhat Joshi. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Presifhnt — The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Phillips Muddiman, ICi., o.s.r, o.l.JB. 

A.—Elkcted Mrmbeiis (33). 


OoDiifcltuoney. Name. 


Madras (Non-VIuliammndan) Sir S. M. Annarealai Chnttiyar. Kt. 

1^0- .. .. .. Mr. K. V. llansaswamy Ayyanffar. 

Do. .. .. .. 'I'lio lit,. Ifoii’h'e V. S. Sritiivnsa SasI ri , I’.c. 

Do. .. .. Divvan Bahadur V. llamablmdra Naidii. 

Mad^'aa (Mnliammadan) .. .. .. .. Klian Baliadur Sir .Aiimad J'anihi Marieai! . K i,. 

Jiornbay (Non-Mithamrnadan Mr, Lalliibhai Sanialdas. 

Do. . , . . . . Mr. Phirozo C, Srthna. 

Do. .. .. .. Mr. llaphanatb l’andtiraB '4 Knr.vndiKar. 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) . . . . Khan Baiiadiir Kbrahim IJaroon .7 a (Ter. 

Sind (Muhammadan) l\lr. All llaksh Miih.immad Hii.^saiii. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce .. .. Sir Arthur I lenrv Kroom. K) . 

Bast Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) .. .. Baja Pramada Nath Kay of I)igliap:i( ia, 

West Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) .. .. Sir J)cva Prasad Si rvadhikary, Kt., cm r 

Do. .. .. Vaoaiib. 

East Bengal (Muhammadan) Maiilvi Abdul Karim. 

W(‘St Brngal (Muliiimmadan) .. .. .. Ifaji Cliowdluiri .Midiammad Ismail Kbiin. 

Bengal Cliamber of Commorec Vacant. 

United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan). Baja Sir Bampal Singh, K.r.i.b. 

United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan, I.alu Siikhbir Sinlia. 

United Provinces SouthGrn(Non-Muimmmadan) llaja Moti Cliand, o.l.R, 

United Provinces West (Muh.ammadan) . . Nawab Mnbammad Abdul Majid, o.i.R. 

TJnitc'd Provinces E:ut(Mubaminad.in) .. S.auid Kaza \li. 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) Hal Baiiadur f.ala Bam vSaran Das, O.I.E. 

Punjab (Sikh) .. .. .. .. Sardar Jogendra Siiigli. 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) Sir Zullbiar Ali Khan, Kt., O.S.I. 

West Punjab (Muhamm.adan) Colonel Naw.ib Sir Umar ilayat Ivlian, k.o.i.e,, 

C.B.E., M.V.O. 

Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) .. Maharajadldraja Sir Kameshawara Singh, 

O.C.I.K., K.u.E,, of Darbhanga. 

Do. , . Maharaja Bahadur Koshav Prasad Singh, c.n.E,, 

of Dumraon. 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) , . . . Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zahir-ud-din. 

Central Provinces (Uencral) Sir Manekjoe Byramjee Dadnblioy, K t., c.l.E. 

Assam (Non-Muliammadan) Brijut uitamlr.ulhar Jlarua. 

Burma (General) Mr. Beva.^la Vcdamurl i. 

Burma Cliambor of Commerce Vacant, 

B.— Nominated Members (20 excluding the President), 

(a) Official Members {not moreZthan 19 excluding President). 

Government of India ,, . ITis Excellency General Lord Kawlinson, G.o.n. 

' G.O.V.O., K.C.M.O. 

Mian Bir Muhammad Sbafl, K.C.B.I., c.i.e. 

Sir B. Narasimha Sarmo, K.c.s.i, 

Mr. David Thomas Chadwick, O.I.E. 

Mr. James Cr^rar, c.s.i., c.t.e. 

Major-General Kobert Charles Mac Watt, (M E„ 
M.B.. F.R.C.S..K.TI.S, 

Mr. Arthur Cecil MeWatters, r.i.E, 

Mr. Arthur Iferliert Lry, c.l.E. 

Mr. J. P. Thompson, C.s I. 

Mr. Claude Alexander Barron, o.s.i,, C.l.E. 
O.v.o. 

Mr, M alter Curzon Shephr rd , 

Khan Bahadur Arain-ul-Islam. 

Vacant. 

Mr. A. M. Stow, o.B.E. 

Mr. Hugh Kynaston Briscoe, c.i.e 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay 

Bengal 

The United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
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iierar Kepresentativc 


Madras 


Do. 

HoTnl>ay 

Jk'iis^'al 


Uoited J’rovinces . . 

Punjab 

Do 

I’linjab (Indian Cliristian) 

Delhi 

North-'Wcst Frontier rrovinecs 


(b) lierar UrpreenitafAce. 


Mr. flancsli SriUriahna Klinp.irde. 


r) Noyi-OJficuih. 

. . .. ]\1. II. Dy. Canpati Afrraharam Annadhura 

Ayyar i^atesain Avaigal. 

,Sir l.e.:illc diceiy IMiller, Kt, 

Sir Dinsliah ImIuIJi Waclia, Kt. 

M.diaraja Soslii Kanta Acliaryyn, Chaiulhuii 
of Muktagaeha, Mynicnsingb, 

Khan J'.altadur Nawab Sir Moliann'd Miizamil- 
nllah Klnin, o.n.i: ,KC.s.i., (f lihikainpur. 
Aawab Sir Ainiruddi en Ahmed Klian, K.O.I.K., 
of I.oharu. 

. . . . Siidar C'haranjit Singh. 

Paja Sir Hnrnam Singh, K.o.i.E., of Loharu. 

. . .. Sir Mahamniad Radque, Kt. 

M.ijor Kawab Mahomed Akbar J\han, C.I.E., 
Khan of lloti. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision of law In Britisii India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rlglits, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these work as stated in that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV 
of 1807. The Indian Copyriglit Act made such 
modillcations in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in tlic Gazelie 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
legislature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes some formal adaptations of them to 
ludlan law and procedure, and some material 


I modifications of them in their application to 
translations and musical compositions. In the 
[case of works flrst published in British India 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publisli a translation is, subject to an impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. “Tlie 
majority of Indian melodies,” it was explained 
in Council, “have not been published, i.e., 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It is possible 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or autlior, and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tunc. To meet these 
conditions s. 6 of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
deiining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and liarmony, or either 
of them, printed, reduced to writing, or other- 
wise grapfdcally produced or reproduced.” 
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The object of the Jleforms Is the progressive | 
realisation of responsible Oovermnent. llcspon- 
siblo government imiilies two conditions, llrst, 
that the members of the executive govcnimcnt 
slioiild bo responsible to tln ir constituents, 
and secondly that these const ituents should : 
exercise tiieir power througli the agency of j 
their representatives in tlie Asseml)ly. TIiphc ! 
two conditions entail that there exist constitu- 
encies based on a franchise broad enough to 
represent the ii\terests of tlie po]>ulation #^ener- 
ally, and capable of selecting representatives 
intelligently ; secondly, that tinue is recognised 
and constitutional practice that tlic oxocutivo 
(iovernment cannot retain ofhc'e unless it com- 
mands thesiipportof a majority intlie Assembly. 
In India, those conditions arc not realised, 
'i'licre must be a jierlod of political education 
whlcii can only be achieved tliroughthcgradiially 
expanding exercise of responsiljility. i’ractical 
considerations make the immediate liandlng 
over of complete responsibility impossible. 
Accordingly, the principle is adopted of trans- 
ferring responsibility for certain functions 
of Government while roscrvii»g ‘control over 
others, while at the same time cstabllsliing 
substantial provincial autonomy. 

Provincial Autonomy^— Since substantial 
provincial autonomy is to be a reality, the 
provinces must not be dependent on the Indian 
(iovenunent for the means of provincial de- 
velopment. The general idea of tiie scheme 
on this matter Is that an estimate should first 
1)0 made of the scale of expenditure 
required for the upkeep and development 
of th(i services which clearly appertain 
to the Indian sphere; that resources 
with which to meet this expenditure 
should be secured to ttio Indian Government ; 
and that all other revenues should then bo 
liandcd over to the provincial Governments 
wliich will thenceforth be held wholly res- 
ponsible for the development of all provincial 
services. The principal chaiigi'S in detail is 
tae abolition of divided heads of revenue. 
Indian and provincial lieads of revenue are 
r.'taiucd as at present; hut to the former in- 
coino-tax and general stamps are to bo added 
and to the latter land revenue, irrigation, excise 
and judicial stamps. It follows that expenditure 
on famine relief and the protective irrigation 
works will fall upon the provinces, though In 
the matter of famine relief, the Indian Govern- 
?nont could never wholly renounce responsibility 
in tiio case of any failure on the part of the 
provinces. 

This arrangement leaves tlie Government 
of India with a large deficit. In order to 
supplement this, the contribution from each 
province to the Government of India is assessed 
and fixed on the following basis: — 

In tlm financial year 1021-22 contributions 
siiall be paid to tbe Govcruor-Goneral in 


Council by the local Governments mentioned 
below nceording to tbe following scale : — 



(k)ntribu- 
tions (In 

Name of Province. 

laklis of 


rupees). 

.Madras 

348 

liombay 

58 

Bengal 

«3 

UniUal Province.H 

240 

Punjab 

175 

Burma 

64 

(Central Provinces and Berar . . 

22 

.A'-sam 

15 


From the financial year 1922-23 onwards 
a total contribution of 983 lakbs, or such 
smaller sum as may be determined by the 
Governor General in Council, sliallbopaid to 
the Governor- General in Council by the local 
Governments mentioned in the preceding rule. 
When for any year tlie Governor-General in 
Council determines as the amount of tlie 
contribution a smaller sum than that payable 
for the preceding year, a reduction shall ho 
j made in the contribution of those local 
(fovornments only whose last previous annual 
contribution oxcoeds tlio proporfion specillod 
below of the smallor siim so determined as 
the total (uuitribution ; and any reduction 
:.o made shall bo proportionate to such 
(‘xccss : — 

Madras .. .. ..17 — OOthg. 

Bombay . . . . . . 13— Obths . 

Bengal 19— OOths. 

United Provinces .. ..18 — OOths. 

Punjab .. .. .. 9 — OOtlis. 

Burma . . . . . . (J.i — OOtlis. 

(-ciitral Provinces and Bcrar .. 5 — OOths. 

Assam .. .. ..21 — OOths. 

In cases of emergency the local Government 
of any province may berequired by the G overnor- 
General In Council, with the sanction of, and 
subject to the conditions approved by the 
Secretary of State, to pay to the Governor- 
Goneral in Council a contribution for any 
financial year in excess of the amount required 
by the preceding rules in the case of that 
year. 

, This arrangement has caused much heart- 
j burning in practice. The Government of India 
have aI)sorbcd the growing heads of revenue, 

' leaving the Provinces with diminishing E.x- 
cise revenues and increasing Expenditure. 
The Bengal contribution had to be foregone 
in 1922-23. The Madras and the United 
Provinces Governments in the same year 
utilised for making their payments parts of 
general loans that they raised and otherwise 
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devoted to reproductive purposes. The Gov- 
ernment of India have accepted the obligation 
to diminish and finally cease their cans for 
provincial contributions as soon as their own 
financial position enables them to do so. One 
of the strongest reasons which they advanced 
in March, 1923, for the doubling of the Salt 
Tax was that if the increased tax were 
maintained in future years It would afford good 
hope for earl Y reduction of the contributions. 
At the annual conference of Finance Members 
of the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments held in Delhi in November, 1923, j 
the representative of the Central Government 
in his opening speech, as chairman, showed a 
broad and sympathetic appreciation of the 
provincial position and though the proceedings 
of the conference have not been published it is 
understood that a cordial mutual understand- 
ing was reached. 

The System of Government-— In all the 

provinces there is collective administration, 
the system of a Governor in Council. At the 
head of the Executive is the Governor, with an 
Executive Council nominated by the Governor. 
Associated with the Executive Council as part 
of the Government are one or more Ministers 
chosen by the Governor from among the elected 
members of the Legislative Council and hold- 
ing ofiico for the life of the Council. 

The plan is adopted of making a division of 
the functions of clie Provincial Government, 
between those which may be made over to 
popular control and those which for the present 
must remain in official hands. These functions 
are called “ transferred ’* and “ reserved " 
respectively. In the Provincial Executive 
the Governor in Council has charge of the 
reserved subjects. This is one part of the 
Executive. The other part of the Executive 
consists of the Governor and Minister or Ministers 
and deals with the “transferred" subjects. 
As a general rule the Executive deliberate as i 
a whole although there may be occasions upon 
which the Governor prefers to discuss a particular 
question with that part of the Government 
directly responsible. The decision upon a 

List of Provincial St 


. transferred subject and on the supply for it 
In the provincial budget is taken after general 
discussion by the Governor and his Ministers ; 
, the decision on a reserved subject is taken after 
! similar discussion by tlio Governor and the 
members of his Executive Council. 

The Ministers hold office not at the will of 
, the legislature but at the will of their con- 
stituents. Their salary while they are in office 
is secured to them and is not at the pleasure 
of the Legislative Council. They together 
with the Governor form the administration for 
the transferred subjects. It is not intended 
that the Governor should from the first be 
bound to accept the decision of ills Ministers, 
because he will bimself be generally responsible 
for the administration. But it is also not 
iutendbd that he should bo in a position to refuse 
assent at discretion to all his Ministers’ proposals. 
The intention is rather that the Ministers should 
avail themselves of the Governor’s trained 
advice upon administrative questions, while 
he on his part is willing to meet their wishes 
to the furtheht possible extent, in cases where 
he realises they have the support of popular 
opinion. 

The keynote of the scheme, It has been ex- 
plained, is the establishment of effective pro- 
vincial autonomy and the Introduction of 
responsible government in the Provinces. This 
connotes a sharp division of authority between 
the Central Government and the Provinces and 
the division of the provincial administration 
Into two parts, the Reserved Subjects, namely 
those reserved to the Governor and his Ex- 
ecutive Council ; and the Transferred Subjects, 
or the subjects transferred under certain con- 
ditions to Ministers chosen from the Legislative 
Council. In the section dealing with the 
Government of India (q.v.) a list Is given of the 
subjects reserved to the Central Government; 
all other subjects are delegated to the Pro- 
vinces. The division of the provincial ad- 
ministration between Reserved and Transferred 
subjects is given in the following state- 
ment : — 

Itjects Transferred, 


Column I. 


Column If. 


1 . Local self-government — that is to say, matters relating to the 
constitution and powers of municipal corporations, improve- 
ment trusts, district boards, mining boards of health, and other 
authorities established in the provinces for purposes of local 
self-governments, exclusive of matters arising under the Can- 
tonments Act, 1910 ; subject to legislation by the Indian legisla- 
ture as regards (a) the powers of such authorities to borrow other- 
wise than from a provincial Government, and (6) the levying by 
such authorities of taxation not included in Schedule II to the 
Schedule Taxes Rules. 

2. Medical administration, Including hospitals, dispensaries and 
asylums, and for medical education. 

3. Public health and sanitation and statistics ; subject to legisla- 
tion by the Indian legislature in respect to infection and conta- 
gious diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 
theindlau legislature. 


All Governors’ i)rovinccs. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


4. Pilgrimages within British India 


I ilto. 
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List of Provincial Subjects for Transfer — contd. 


Cohiiim I. Column II. 


5. JMucuiion, other than Earopeau and Anglo-Indian education, All Governors’ province^, 
provided that — 

(<i) the following subjects shall be excluded, namely: — 

(i) the Eonares Hindu University and such other Uni- 
versities const ituted after the commencement of 
tliese rules as may bo declared by the Governor 
General in Council to be central subjects, and 

{ii) Chiefs’ Colleges and any institution maintained 11. European and Anglo- 
by the Governor General in Council for the benefit Indian education is trans- 
of members of His Majesty’s Forces or of other ferred in Burma, 
public servants or of the cldldren of such mem- 
bers or servants ; and 

(b) the following subjects shall bo subject to legislation by 

the Indian legislature, namely: — 

( i) tho control of the establishment and the regulation 
of the constitutions and functions of University 
constituted after tiie commencement of these rules,, 
and 

(u) tho doftnition of the jurisdiction of any University 
outside the province in which it is situated, and 

(Hi) for a period of live years from the date of the com- 
mencement of tlicse rules, the Calcutta University 
and the control and organisation of secondary 
education in tlic Presidency of Bengal. 

d Public Works included under the following heads, namely : — 

All Governors’ provincfSj 

(а) construction and maintenance of provincial imildings, oilier cxceiit Assam. 

than residences of Governors of provinces, used or 
intended for any purpose in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the province on behalf of tlio dt'partmcuts 
coneert'.cd, save in so far ;;S tho Governor may assign 
such work to the departments using or requiring such 
buildings ; and care of historical monuments, with the 
exception of ancient monuments as defined in section 
2(l)ofthc Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, which 
are for the time boingdoolared to be protected monuments 
under section is ( i ) of that Act : provided that tlio Go- 
vernor General in Council may, by nofiflcation, in the 
Gazette of India, remove any sucli monument from the 
operation of this exception ; 

(б) roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, and causeways, 

and other means of communication, subject to such 
coniiltions as regards control over constrnetion and main- 
tenance of means of communication declared by tlie 
Governor General in Council to be of military importance, 
and as regards incidence of special expenditure connected 
therewith, as tho Governor General In Council may 
prescribe ; 

(c) tramways within municipal areas ; and 

(i) light and feeder r.illway and extra-municipal tramways, 
in 30 far as provision for their construction and manage- 
ment is made by provincial legislation ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature in the case of any 
such railway or tramway which is In physical connection 
with a malu line oris built on the same gauge as an ad* 

Jaoent main Hue. 
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List of Provincial Subjects for Transfer — conoid. 


Colaran 1. 


Column II. 


7, Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental and 
demonstration iarms, introduction of improved inetliodH, pro- 
vision for agricultural education, protection agaiiist destructive 
insects and pests and prevention of plant diseases ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature in respect to destructive 
Insects and pests and plant diseases to such extent as may be 
declared by any Act of the Indian legislature. 


All Governors* provinces. 


8 Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for veterin- 
ary training, improvement of stock, and prevention of aniniai 
diseases ; subject to legisJation by tbe Indian legislature in 
reajiect to animal diseases to such extent as may be dcclarul by 
any Act of the Indian legislature. 


Ditto, 


9. Fisheries 

10. Co-operative Societies 


All Governors’ provinces; 
I except Assam, 

All Governors' provinces. 


11 . 


Forests, Including preservation of game therein ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature as regards disforestation 
of reserved forests. 


[Bombay and Burma, 


12 Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manufac- All Governors’ provinccF, 
ture, possession, transport, purchase, and sale of alcoholic excei)t Assam, 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and the Icv> ing of cxeisc duties 
and license toes on or in relation to sncli articles, hut excluding, 
in the case of opium, control of cultivation, manufacture, and 
sale for export. 


13, Registration of deeds and documents; subject to legislation 
hy the Indian legislature. 


All Governors' I'rovinccp, 


14. Registration of births, deaths, and marriages; subject to 
legislation hy the Indian legislature for sueh e.la-!S(s as tlu' 
Indian legislature may determine. 

15. Religious and charitable endowments .. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


16. Development of industries, including industrial research and 
technical education. 


Ditto. 


17. Stores and stationery required for transferred departments; 
subjectin the case of imported stores and stationery, to such rules 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in Council. 

18. Adulteration of food-stuffs and other articles ; subject to le- 

gislation by the Indian legislature as regards import and export 
trade. , 

19. Weight and measures; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards standards. 


Dl'to. 


Ditto. 


Ditto, 


20. EtibraSties (Other than the Imperial library). Museums (except 
theInjdlanMiueiim.tbetmMiiifWarMiueum,wid tbe Vidk>ria 
MemorMl* CWodtta) and GMcdeht. 


Ditto. 
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POWERS OF THE LEGISLATURES. 


Under the Reform Acfc there has been set 
up a Loglalative Council in each Governor’s 
Province, which consists of the memberg of the 
Executive Council and of nominated and elected 
members. The Governor is not a member of 
the Legislative Council, but he has the right 
of addressing the Council and may for that 
purpose require the attendance of tlie members. 
Tile number of members of the Legislative 
Council varies fro<n Province to Province, but 
the Act provides that not more than twenty 
per cent, shall be official members and at least 
seventy per cent, shall be elected members. 
'J'he powers of the Legislative Council and the 
special powers of Governors are clearly set out 
in the Act and the essential clauses arc repro- 
duced here: — 

8. (1) Every Governor’s legislative council 

shall continue for three years from its first 
meeting : 

Provided that — 

(a) the council may be sooner dissolved by 
the Governor ; and 

(/;) the said period may be extonJed by the 
Governor for a period not exceeding one year, 
by notification in the ofiicial gazetto of the 
province, if in speeial circumst.Tnccs (to be 
si)ecificd in the notiileation) he so thinksiit ; and 

(c) aftcrdissolul ion of the council the Governor 
shall appoint a date not more than six montlis 
or, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
not more than nine months from the date of 
dissolution for the next session of the council. 

10. (1) The local legislature of any province 
has power, subject to the provisions of this 
Acfc, to make laws for the peace and good 
government of the territories for the time being 
constituting that province. 

(2) The local legislature of any province 
may, subject to the provisions of the sub-section 
next following, repi'al or alter as to that pro- 
vince any law made cither before or after the 
comiucuccmeut of this Act by any authority 
In llritish India other than that local legisla- 
ture. 

(8) The local legislature of any province 
may not, without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General, make or take into considera- 
tion any law — 

(a) imposing or authorising the imposition 
of any new tax unless the tax is a tax scheduled 
as exempted from this provision by rules made 
under the principal Act ; or 

((>) affecting the public debt of India, or the 
customs duties or any other tax or duty for the 
time being in force and imposed by the authority 
of the Governor General in Council for the 
general purposes of the Government of India, 
provided that the imposition or alteration of 
a tax scheduled as aforesaid shall not bo deemed 
to affect any such tax or duty ; or 

(c) affecting the discipline or maintenance 
of any part of Ills Majesty’s naval, military, 
or air forces ; or 

(4) affecting the relations of the government 
with foreign princes or states ; or 


(c) regulating any central subject ; or 
(/) regulating any provincial subject which 
has been declared by rules under the principal 
Act, to be, either in whole or in part, subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature, in res- 
pect of any matter to which such declaration 
applies ; or 

(g) affecting any power expressly reserved 
to the Governor-General in Council by any law 
for the time being in force ; or 

(h) altering or repealing the provisions of 
any law which, having been made before the 
commencement of this Act by any authority 
in British India other than that local legislative 
is declared by rules under the principal Act 
to be a law wlilch cannot be repealed or altered 
l)y the local legislature without previous sanc- 
tion ; or 

(i) altering or repealing any provision of an 
Act of the Indian legislature made after the 
commencemeub of tills Act, which by the pro- 
visions of that Act may not be repealed or 
altered by the local legislature without previous 
lanction : 

Provided that an Act or a provision of an 
Act made by a local legislature, and subsequently 
assented to by the Governor-General in pur- 
suance of this Act, shall not be deemed invalid 
by reason only of its requiring the previous 
sanction of the Oovcruor-Gcncral under tills 
Act, 

(4) The local legislature of any province 
has not power to make any law affecting any 
Act of Parliament. 

11. (2) The estimated annual expenditure 
and revenue of tlie province shall bo laid In the 
form of a statement before the council in each 
year, and the proposals of the local government 
for the appropriation of provincial revenue and 
other moneys in any year shall bo submitted 
to tlic vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
Its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to eitlier by a reduction 
of the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed : 

Provided that — 

(a) the local government shall have power 
in relation to any such demand, to act as if it 
had been assented to, notwithstanding the 
withholding of such assent or the reduction of 
the amount therein referred to, if the demand 
relates to a reserved subject, and the Governor 
'^rtifles that the expenditure provided for by 
the demand is essential to the discharge of his 
responsibility for the subject ; and 

(0) the Governor shall have power in cases 
of emergency to authorise such expenditure 
as may bo in his opinion necessary for the 
safety or tranquillity of the province, or for 
the carrying on of any department ; and , 

(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall be made except on the recommendation 
of the Qovoraar, communicated to the eoancU. 
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(:3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section 
shall require proposals to be submitted to the 
Council relating to the following heads of 
expenditure : — 

(1) contribution payable by the government 
to the Governor-General in Council ; and 

(ii) interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and 

(Hi) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(iv) salaries and pensions of persons appointed 
by or with the approval of His Majesty or by 
the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(?;) salaries of judges of the High Court of 
the province and of the Advocate-General. 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the Governor shall be final. 

(4) Where any Bill has been introduced or 
is proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved or proposed to be move'l , 
the Governor may certify that the Bill or any 
clause of it or the amendment affects the safety 
or tranquillity of his province or any part of 
it or of another province, and may direct that 
no proceedings or no further proceedings shall 
be taken by the council in relation to the Bill, 
clause or amendment, and effect shall be given 
to any such direction. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the council, there slmll be freedom 
of speech in the Governors’ legislative councils. 
No person shall be liable to any proceedings 
in any Court by reason of his speech or vote 
in any such council or by reason of anything 
contained in any official report of the proceed- 
ings of any such council. 

12. Return and Reservation (1) Where 
a Bill has been passed by a local legislative 
council the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or 
Chief Commissioner may, instead of declaring 
that he assents to or withholds his assent 
from the Bill, return the Bill to the council 
for reconsideration, either in whole or in part, 
together with any amendments which he 
may recommend, or, in cases prescribed by rules 
under the principal Act may, and If the rules 
so require shall, reserve the Bill for the con- 
sideration of the Governor-General. 

(2) Where a Bill is reserved for the considera- 
tion of the Governor-General, the following 
provisions shall apply: — 

(a) The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or 
Chief Coraralssloncr may, at any time within 
six months from the date of the reservation 
of the Bill with the consent of the Governor- 
General, return the Bill for further consideration 
by the council with a recommendation that the 
council shall consider amendments thereto: 

(&) After any Bill so returned has been 
further considered by the council, together 
with any recommendation made by the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chic f 
Commissioner relating thereto, the Bill, if 
re-affirmed with or without amendment, may 
be again presented to the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Goyernor^ or Chief Commissioner. 


(c) Any Bill reserved for the consideration 
of the Governor-General shall. If assented to 
by the Governor-General within a period of 
six months from the date of such reservation j 
become law on due publication of such assent, 
In tlie same way as a Bill assented to by the 
Governor, Lieutenant- Governor or Chief 
Commissioner but, if not assented to by the 
Governor* General within such period of six 
months, shall lapse and be of no effect unless 
before the expiration of that period either. 

(i) the Bill has been returned by the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner, 
for further consideration by the council ; or 

(ii) in the case of the council not being in 
session, a notification has boon published of 
an intention so to return the Bill at tlic com- 
mencement of tlie next session. 

(3) Tho Governor-General may (except 
where tho Bill has been reserved for his con- 
sideration), instead of assenting to or with- 
holding his assent from any Act passed by a 
local legislature, declare, that he reserves tho 
Act for the siguificatiou of His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon, and in such case the Act shall 
not have validity until His Majesty In Council 
has signified his assent and his assent has been 
notified by tlie Governor-General. 

13. Emergency Powers: — (1) Where a 
governor’s legislative council has refused leave 
to introduce, or has failed to pass in a form 
recommended isy tho Governor, any Bill relat- 
ing to a reserved subject the governor may 
certify that the passage of tho Bill is essential 
for tho discharge of his responsibility for the 
subject, and thereupon the Bill shall, notwith- 
standing that tlie council have not consented 
thereto, be deemed to have passed, and shall, 
on signature by the governor, become an Act 
of tho local legislature in the form of the Bill 
as originally introduced or proposed to be in- 
troduced in tho council or (as the case may ho) 
in tho form recommended to the council by the 
governor. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
bo made by the governor, and tho governor 
shall forthwith send an authentic copy thereof 
to tho Governor- General, who shall reserve tho 
Act for the signification of His Majesty’s 
Iilcasure, and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council, and tho 
notification thereof by the Governor-General, 
tho Act have tho same force and cfiect as 
an Act passed by tho local legislature and duly 
assented to ; 

Provided that where, In the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
which justifies such action, he may, Instead of 
reserving such Act, signify assent thereto, 
and thereupon tlic Act sliall have such force and 
effect as aforesaid, subject however to disal- 
lowance by His Majesty in Council. 

(3) An Act made under this section sliall 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before each House of Parliament, ' and an Act 
which is required to bo presented for His 
Majesty’s assent shall not be so presented 
until copies thereof have been laid before each 
House of Parliament for not less than eight 
days on which that House baa sat. 
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The Administration : — Each Local Govern- 
ment works througli a Secretariat, which is 
divided into various departments, each under 
a Secretary, In addition to the Secre- 
taries, there are special departmcnlal heads 
such as the Inspectors General of Police, 
Jails, and Ilegistration ; the Director 
of Public Instruction, tiio Inspcctor-Gcmual 
of Civil Hospitals or Burgeon-General, tin' 
Sanitary Cutnmissioncr and the Superintendent 
of the Civil V'eterinary Department. There 
arc also Chief Engineers for Public Works 
aud Irrigation, who arc likewl»o Sccrctarh-s 
to Government. In nearly all the Provinces 
except Bombay, the revenue departments 
arc administered, under Government, by a 
Board of Uevcnuc. 

The administrative system Is based on the 
repeated sub-division of territory, each admi- 
nistrative area being in the, responsible charge 
of an officer who is subordinate to the ollicer 
next in rank above liim. 'riio most imiiortant 
of tlicse units Is the Eistriet, an<l India em- 
braces more than 250 Districts, with an averagi 
area of 4,430 square miles and an average 
population of 931,000. In Madras there is 
no local officer abov(s the liead of tlio District ; 
elsewhere a Commissioner has the RUpc'rvisloii 
of a Division comprising from four to six Dis- 
tricts. The lu'ad of a District is styled cither 
the Collector and District Magistrate or tlie De- 
puty Commissioner. He is the representative c£ 
the Government and embodies tlie power of the 
State. Ho is concerned in the first place with 
the land and the land revenue. He has also 
charge of the local administration of the ex- 
cise, Income tax, stamp duty and other sources 
of rovcyiuo. As a Magistrate of tlie first class, 
he can Imprison for two years and fine up to a 
thousand rupees. In practice ho docs not try 
many criminal cases, although ho supervises the 
work of tlio other Magistrates in the District. 

In addition to tliesc two main departments 


the Collector is interested in all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of the people. In some 
branches of the administration his functions 
ari‘, in consequence of the formation of special 
departments, such as those of Public Works, 
Forests, Jails, Sanitation, and Education less 
direct than was formerly the case. But even 
in matters dealt with by separate departments, 
his active co-operation and direction in counsel 
are net'ded. The Municipal Government of 
all considerable towns is vested in Munici- 
palities but it Is the duty of the Collector to 
guide and control their working. He is no longer 
the Chairman of the District Board wliich, with 
the aid o£ subsidiary boards, maintains roads, 
schools and dispensaries, and carries out sani- 
tary improvements in rural areas. 

Other important district ofliccra are the 
Superintendent of Police, who Is responsible 
for the discipline and working of the police 
force, and tlie Civil Surgeon, who (except in 
Bombay) is the head of the medical and sani- 
tary administration. The local organisation 
of Government Public Works, Forests, Edu- 
cation and other special departments varies 
in dlffcrejit parts of the country. Each Dis- 
trict has its own law officer, styled the Govern- 
ment Phiadcr. 

The Districts are split up Into suh-.iivlslons, 
under Junior Officers of the Indian Civil Si r- 
vice or members of the Provincial Service 
called Deputy Collectors. In Madras, Bombay 
and the United Provinces there are smaller 
sub-district units called taluks or talisils, ad- 
ministered by tahsildars (Bombay MamlatdarsX 
with naib taJisildars or mahalkarris. The 
tahsildar is assisted by subordinate officers, 
styled revenue inspectors or kauungos and 
the village officers. The most important of 
the latter are the headman who collects thrf 
revenue, the karnam, karkun or patwari who 
keeps the village accounts, and the chaukldar 
or village watchman. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO GOVERNORS. 


Prior to the inauguration of the Reforms 
the following Instructions were issued to Gover- 
nors under the Royal Bign Manual:— 

Instructions to the Governor or acting 
Governor for the time being of the Pre- 

sidoncy or Province of : — Whereas by the 

Government of India Act provision luis been 
made for the gradual development of self-govern- 
ing Institutions in British India with a view to 
the progressive realisation of Responsible Gov- 
ernment in that country as an integral part of 
our Empire, and whereas it is our will aiul 
pleasure that in the execution of the office of 
the Governor in and over the Presidency or the 

Province of you shall further the purposes 

of the said Act to the cud that the Institutions 
and methods of Government therein provided 
shall be laid upon the best and surest founda- 
tions, that the people of the said Presidency or 
Province shall acquire such habits of political 
action and respect such conventions as will l)est 
and soonest fit them for self-government, and 
that our autliority aud the authority of tho 
Governor-General in Council shall be duly main- 
tained. Now, therefore, wo do hereby direct 
and enjoin you and declare our will aud ploa- 
iure to bo aa follows — 


1 . You shall do all that lies in your power 
to maintain those standards of good administra- 
tion, to encourage religious toleration, co-opera- 
( ion and good will among all classes and creeds, 
to ensure the probity of public finance and tho 
solvency of the Presidency or Province, and to 
|)roinoto all measures making for tlie moral, 
social and industrial welfare of tho people and 
tending to fit all classes of the population with- 
out <listinction to take their due share in tho 
public life and government of the country. 

2. You shall bear in mind that it is neces- 
sary and expedient that those now and here- 
after to bo enfranchised shall appreciate the 
duties, responsibilities and advantages which 
spring from tho privilege of enfranchisement, 
that is to say, tliat those who exercise the 
power, henceforward entrusted to them, of re- 
turning representatives to the Legislative Council 
being enabled to perceive the efiects of their 
choice of a representative, and that those who 
are returned to tho Council, being enabled to 
])ercoive the effects of their votes given therein, 
shall come to look for tho redress of their 
grievances and tlie improvement of their condi- 
tion to the working of representative institu- 
tions* 
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3. Duty of the Ministers:— Inasmuch 
as certain matters have been reserved for 
the administration according to law oi 
the Governor in Council, in respect ot which 
ttie authority of our Governor-General in Council 
shall remain unimpaired, while certain other 
matters have been transferred to the adminis- 
tration of the Governor acting with a Minister, 
it will be for you so to regulate the business of 
tlio government of tlie Presidency or Province 
that so far as may be possible the responsibility 
for each of these respective classes of matters 
may be kept clear and distinct. 

4. Nevertheless, you shall encourage thehabit 
of joint deliberation between yourself, your coun- 
cillors and your ministers in order that the ex- 
perience of your official advisers may be at tlie 
disposal of your ministers, and that the know- 
ledge of your ministers as to the wishes of people 
may be at the disposal of your councillors. 

5. You should assist ministers by all the 
means in your power in the administration of the 
transferred subjects and advise them in regard 
to their relations with tlio Legislative Council. 

6. In consitlering a minister’s advice and decid- 
ing whether or not there is sufficient cause in 
any case to dissent from his opinion, you shall 
have duo regard to his relations with the Legis- 
lative Council and to the wishes of the people of 
the Presidency or Province, as expressed by 
their representatives therein. 

Special Changes : — But in addition to the 
general responsibilities with which you are, whe- 
ther by statute or under this instrument, char- 
ged we do further hereby specially require and 
charge you : — 

(1) To see that whatsoever measures in your 
opinion necessary for maintaining safety and 
tranquillity in all parts of your Presidency or Pro- 
vince and for preventing occasions of religious or 
racial conflict are duly taken and that all orders 
issued by our Secretary of State or by our Gov- 
ernor-General in Council on our behalf, to what- 
ever matters relating, are duly complied with. 

(2) To take care that due provision shall be 
made for the advancement and social welfare of 
those classes amongst the people committed to 
your charge, who whether on account of the 
smallness of their number or their lack of edu- 
cational or material advantages or from any 
other cause, specially rely upon our protection 
and cannot as yet fully rely for their welfare 
upon joint political action, and that such classes 
shall not suffer or have cause to fear neglect 
or oppression. 

(3) To see that no order of your Government 
and no act of your Legislative Council shall be 
so framed that any one of the diverse interests 
of, or arising from, race, religion, education, 
social condition, wealth or any other circums- 
tance may receive unfair advantage or may 
unfairly be deprived of privileges cr advantages 
which they have heretofore enjoyed, or be ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of benefits whicli may 
hereafter be conferred on tlie people at large. 

(4) To safeguard all members of our ser- 
vices employed in the said Presidency or Pro- 
vince in the legitimate exercise of their func- 
tions and in tlie enjoyment of all recognised 
rights and privileges, and to see that your Gov- 
ernment order all things Justly and reasonably 


In their regard and that due obedience is paid 
to all just and reasonable orders and diligonoo 
shown in their execution, 

(5) To take care that while the people In- 
habiting the said Presidency or Province shall 
enjoy all facilities for the development of 
commercial and industrial undertakings, no 
monopoly or special privilege which Is against 
the comm.on interests shall be established; and 
no iinfairdiscrimination shall be made In matters 
affecting commercial or Industrial Interests^ 

Instructions to the Governor- 
General. 

The instructions to the Governor-General were 
not made public while Lord Chelmsford held 
office, but after Lord Reading had succeeded 
him the following revised Instrument of 
Instructions was published in June 1921 

Instructions to Our Governor-General of 
India given at Our Court at Buckingham Palace 
this 16th day of March 1921. 

Whereas by the Government of India Act it 
Is enacted that the Governor* General of India 
is appointed by Warrant under Our Royal 
Sign Maminl, and We have by Warrant con- 
stituted and appointed a Governor-General to 
exercise the said office subject to such lustruo- 
tions and directions as he, or Our Governor- 
General for the time being, shall from time to 
time receive or have received under Our 
Roval Sign Manual or under the hand of one of 
Our Principal Secretaries of State ; 

And whereas certain Instructions were Issued 
under Our Royal Sign Manual to Our said 
Governor-General bearing date the nineteenth 
day of November 1918 : 

And whereas by the coming Into operation 
of the Government of India Act, 1919, It haa 
become necessary to revoke the said Instructlona 
and to make further and other provisions in 
their stead ; 

Now, therefore, We do by those Our Instruc- 
tions under Our Royal Sign Manual hereby 
revoke the aforesaid Instructions and declare 
Our pleasure to be as follows : — 

I. Our Governor- General for the time being 
(thereinafter called Our said Governor- General) 
shall with all due solemnity cause our Warrant 
under Our Royal Sign Manual appointing him 
to be read and published in the presence of the 
Chief Justice for the time being or, in his absence, 
of the Senior Judge of one of the High Courts 
established In British India, and of so many 
of the Members of the Executive Council of 
Our said Governor- General as may conveniently 
be assembled. 

- Out said Governor- General shah take the Oath 
of Allegiance and the Oath tor the due execution 
of the Office of Our Governor- General of India, 
and for the due and impartial administration 
of Justice in the forms hereto appended ; which 
Oaths the said Chief Justice for the time being 
or, in his absence, the Senior Judge of one of 
Our said High Courts shall, and he is hereby 
required to, tender and administer unto him. 

II. And We do authorise and require Our 
said Governor- General from time to time by 
liimsclf or by any other person to be authorised 
by liim in Uiat behalf, to administer to every 
person who shall bo appointed by Us by Warrant 
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under Our Royal Sign MannaJ to be a Governor 
of one of Onr presidencies or provinces in 
India, and to every person who shall be appoint- 
ed to be a Lloutenant-Qovemor or a Chief 
Commissioner, the Oaths of Allegiance and 
of Office in the said forms. 

III. And We do authorise and require Our 
said Governor* General from time to time, by 
himself or by any other person to bo authorised 
by him In that behalf, to administer to every 
person who shall be appointed by Us by Warrant 
under Our Royal Sign Manual or by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council of India to bo a Member 
of the Govemor-Generars Executive Council or 
a Member of a Governor’s Executive Council, 
and to every person who shall be appointed 
to be a Member of a Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Executive Council, and to every person whom 
any of Our said Governors shall appoint to be a 
Minister, the Oaths of Allegiance and of Office 
in the said forms together with the Oath of 
Secrecy hereto appended. 

3V. And We do further direct that every 
person who under these InstrucMons shall be 
required to take an Oath, may make an affirm- 
ation In place of an Oath if he has any objection 
to making an Oath. 

V. And We do hereby authorise and em- 
power Our said Governor- General in Our name 
and on Our behalf to grant to any offender 
convicted in the exercise of its criminal jurisdic- 
tion by any Court of Justice within Our said 
Territories a pardon either free or subject to 
such lawful conditions as to him may seem fit. 

VI. And Inasmuch as the policy of Our 
Parliament is set forth in the Preamble to the 
said Government of India Act, 1919, We do 
hereby require Our said Governor- General to be 
vigilant that this policy is constantly furthered 
alike by his Government and by the local 
Governments of all Our presidencies and 
provinces. 

VII. In particular it is Our will and pleasure 
that the powers of superintendence, Erection 


and control over the said local Governments 
vefted in Our said Governor- General and In 
Our Governor- General in Council shall, unless 
grave reason to the contrary appears, be 
exercised with a view to furthering the policy 
of the local Governments of all Our Governors’ 
provinces, when such policy finds favour with 
a majority of the Members of the Legislative 
Council of the province. 

VIII. Similarly, it is Our will and pleasure 
that Our said Governor- General shall use all 
endeavour consistent with the fulfilment of his 
responsibilities to Us and to Our ParUaraent 
for the welfare of Our Indian subjects, that the 
administration of the matters committed to 
the direct charge of Our Governor- General in 
Council may be conducted In harmony with the 
wishes of Our said subjects as expressed by 
their representatives in the Indian Legislature, 
so far aa the same shall appear to him to be 
just and reasonable. 

IX. For above all things it is Our will and 
pleasure that the plana laid by Our Parliament 
for the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part 
of Our Empire may come to fruition, to the 
end that British India may attain its due place 
among Our Dominions. Therefore We do 
charge Our said Governor- General by the 
means aforesaid and by all other means which 
may to him seem fit to guide the course of Our 

I subjects in India whose governance We have 

I committed to his charge so that, subject on 
the one hand always to the determination of 
Our Parliament, and, on the other hand, to the 
co-operation of those on whom new opportuni- 
ties of service have been conferred, progress 
toward, such realisation may ever advance to 
the benefit of all Our subjects in India. 

I X. And We do hereby charge Our said 
Governor-General to communicate these Our 

I Instructions to the Members of his Executive 
Council, and to publish the same in such manner 
as he may think fit 
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States and Agencies. 

No. of 
Districts. 

Area in 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1921). 

Baluchistan States 

Baroda State 

Bengal States 

.... 

86,511 

8,099 

32,773 

378,999 

2,121,875 

896,178 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay States 

Central India Agency 

Central Provinces States 

.... 

66,761 

78,772 

81,188 

3,966,431 

7,412,341 

9,180,403 

2,068,482 

Assam States 

Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State . . 

Madras States 

Cochin State 

Travancore State 

ii 

82,698 

80,900 

9,969 

383,672 

12.463,627 

8,322,080 

6,460,029 

979,019 

4,005,849 

Mysore State 

North-West Frontier Frovince (Agencies 
and Tribal areas). 

Pnnjab States 

Rajputana Agency . . . . . . • . 


29,444 

86,532 

127,641 

6,976,660 

2,828,065 

4,415,401 

9,357,012 

Blkklm 

Uiilted Provinces States .. ». 


’**5,079 

81,722 

1,134,824 

Total, Native Atates •• 

.... 

676,267 

71,936,786 ** 

OnuiilTioIttli India.* •• 

•••• 


819,076.182; 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind In the North to 
Kanara In the South. It embraces, with its 
fendatorips and Aden, an aroa of 187,('74 square 
miles and a population of 20,757,048. Oi this 
total 63,458 square miles arc in Native Stales, 
with a population of 7,412,341. Geographi- 
cally Included in tJjc Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
Is 80 marked that it has long been knowm as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province Is divided Into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, with a poor soil and an arid climate, 
south of these come the Karnatic districts. On 
the sea side of the Ghats is the Konkan, a rice- 
growing tract, intercepted by creeks which 
make communication difficult. Then in tlic 
far north is Sind, totally different from the 
Presidency Proper, a land of wide and mono- 
tonous desert except where irrigation from the 
Indus has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism altliougli 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahoine- 
dan kings. Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, wiio although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races In the world. Tlic Deccan peasant lias 
been seasoned by adversity ; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 

t ier cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
and of the Lingayets, a Ilmdu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanareso, witli Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English lias not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five liundrcd. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Sind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of Irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broacli cott ons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
wliich under careful cultivation in Ahmcdabad 
and Kalra makes splendid garden lai<d. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
snd millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. Tlie Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
Vies with Broach as the best n India. There 
^re DO great pereaolal rivers suitable for ^ irri- 


gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well Irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals ff'd from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually b( ing completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Dcccan immune to serious 
ilrought. More than any other part of India 
the Brcsidcncy has been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past twenty years. The 
evils liavc not been unmixed, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of industry, has 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living. The land is held on what is known as 
tlie ryotwari tenure, that is to say, each culti- 
vator holds ills land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
ho pays this assessment he cannot be dispos- 
sessod. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of tlie Presidency is sraalJ. 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But tlie handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The liandloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to n diminishing extent the 
exquisite kiiicobs of Ahmcdabad and Surat. 
Bombay silver ware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But llic tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Bombay is the great centre In 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the Iicadquartcr city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms In B'mbay Island. 6r),52l 
Number of Spindles in liouibay Jslmd. 3,117,281 
Number oi liands cinp]oy('d in the 
Textile Industry in Bo'ubay Island. 140,221 
Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island .. .. .. 5,37,099 

Candies of 784 lbs. each 

Number of Spindles in Ahmcdabad. 1,127,094 
Number of i ooms in Ahmcdabad . . 20,102 

Number of Hp'ndloBln Sholaporo .. 200,000 

Number of Looms in Sholapore .. 4,087 

Number of Spindles in tlic Bombay 
ITcsi lency (excludiug Bombay 

Island) 1,910,192 

Numb t of Looms in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island) 40,003 

Great Impetus has been given to Bombay 
industries by the provision of electric power 
generated fifty miPs away on the Ghats, and 
the year 1919 witnessed a phenomenal flota- 
tion of new industrial companies of almost every 
description . 

The situation of Bombay on the w’estern 
sea-board in touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and tlio markets of the West 
has given Bombay an immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Broach, Cambay 
and Mandvie, were famous in the ancient 
Jays,-^ and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Gull 
and the aoasts of Africa, But tbe opening 
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Of the Suez Canal and the increasing size 
of ocoAn steamers have tended to concen- 
trate it in modern ports with deep water anchor- 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao, in Portuguese territory, into an 
outlet for the trade of tlie Southern IMahrattu 
Country. 

Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Cover* 
nor and an Executive Council of four members’ 
with the assistance of three Ministc rs. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is indicated in the 
section on the Provincial Governments {q. v.) 
where a description is given of tU^ division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
llcserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor and his i 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly i 
meeting and acting as one. In another part j 
of that section the division between Keserved ] 
and Transferred subjects is sliowui. This new 
form of administration under the Beform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921. , 
All papers relating to public service business reach i 
Government through the Secretariat, divided ' 
Into seven main departments each under a Secre- 
tary (a) Finance; (&) Kevenue : (c) Home;; 
(tf) Political ; (e) General, Educational,! 

Marine and Ecclesiastical ; (/) Legal ; (g) 1 
Public Works. The senior of the Civilian 
Secretaries is entitled the Chief Secretary. ' 
The Government frequently moves. It 
is in Bombay from November to the end of 
March ; at Mahablcshwar from April to 

Juno; In Poona from June to November ; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Governor-in-Council the Presidency is 
administered by four Commis.sioners. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde- 
pendent powers. In the Presidency Proper 
there are Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahraedabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona ; and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors, A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, eacl) 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose ; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of village is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general I 
control over the District >■ in their Divisions. I 
The control of the Government over the Native | 
SUtea of the Presidency is exercised through , 
Political Agent®. ! 

Justice. 

The administration of jaotice is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 


comprising a Chief Justice, who la a bar- 
rister, and seven puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristera, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the 
Court of the Judicial Cominiseio ler tToe Judi- 
cial Commissioner and three Additional Judges) 
is the highest court of civil and criminal appeal. 
Of the lower civil courts the court of the 
I fir."! instance is that of tlie Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the lanks of the local lawyers. 
Tlie Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordi- 
nate judge with special powers. District and 
I Assistant Judges arc Indian Civilians, or meni- 
j bers of the Provincial Service. In cases ex- 
I cceding Jls. 6,000 in value an appeal from the 
j decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
I and from the decision of the District Judge in 
I all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction througliout tlie Presidency, but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
tlie Executive District Officers. Capital sen- 
tences are subject to confirmation by the High 
Court. In some of. the principal ciUes Special 
Magistrates exorcise sunimary Jurisdiction 
(Bombay has four Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English Country Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
j and the latter over a city or town. These 
I bodies are composed of members either 
i ricminatcd by GoverniiK'nt or (Jeeted by the 
j people, who aie empowered to cxiicnd the funds 
i at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
' construction of roads and tanka, and general 
! improvements. Their funds are derived from 
I cesses on the land revenue, the toll and ferry 
funds. The tendency of recent years ha? been 
to increase the elective and reduce the nominated 
1 element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst large grants have been 
made from the general revenueo for water supply 
and dramage. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under the 
control of two Chief Engineers who act ar 
Secretaries to the Government ; one fo: 
General Works and the other for Irngjition. 
Under them are Superintending Engineers 
in charge of divisions and Executive Engineers 
in charge of districts, with the Consulting 
Architect. The chief irrigation works are 
in Sind and consist of a chain of canals fed 
by the annual inundations from tlie Indus and 
one perennial canal the Jamrao. In the Prc.si- 
dency proper the principal protective works 
are the Nera Canal, Gokak Canal, Mutha Canal 
and the Godavari Canal ScJieme. In addition 
there is under construction a chain of pro- 
tective irrigation works, originating in reser- 
voirs In the Ghat regions. The Godavari 
canala were completed during the year 1917-18, 
the Pravara canals are approaching con)pk^n 
and the works in connection with the Nlra 
Bight Bank Canal are making good pro^eaa. 
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Police. 

The Police Force la divided Into three 
categorlea : District Police, Railway Police 
and the Bombay Ci|y Police. The District 
Police are under the Inspector-General who is 
either a member of the Gazetted Force or a 
Covenanted Civilian. Under him are the 
Deputy Inspector-Generals for Sind and the 
Northern and Southern Ranges of the Presi- 
dency proper, for Railways and for Criminal 
Investigation. District Superintendents of 
Police have charge of each District with a regu- 
lar cadre comprising Assistant Superinten- 
dents, Sub-Inspectors, Chief Constables and 
Constables. The Bombay City Police is a 
separate force maintained by Government 
under a Commissioner who Is responsible direct 
to Government. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through 
direct Government agency, partly through the 
medium of grants-ln-ald. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Poona, Gujarat 
and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona College of Engineering, the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, School of Art, Law 
School and a College of Commerce. The Royal 
Institute of Science is now open in Bombay. 
Also in Bombay City, and the head- 
quarters of each district, a model secondary 
school. The other secondary schools are In 
private liands ; the majority of the primary 
Bcliools arc maintained by District and Local 
Boards with a grant-in-aid. The Bombay 
Municipality is responsible (or primary educa- 1 
tion in Bombay City. {q. v. Education). 

Thu Compulsory Education Act passed in 
1922 enables local bodies to enforce compulsory 
primary education, the cost of the scheme being 
defrayed partly by Government and partly by 
the local authority. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 
in each district. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University (established 
In 1857) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go- 
vernor of the Presidency), the Vice-Chancellor 
appointed by Government for two years), and 
100 Fellows of whom 10 are ex-officio ; 10 
elected by the Graduates, 1 0 by the Faculties, 
and 80 are nominated by the Chancellor. 

The principal educational institutions are; — 
Government ArU CoUeget — ■ 

Elphinstone College, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. A.L. Govern ton. 

Deccan College, Poona, Prmclpal, Mr. II. G, 
Rawllnson, m.a. 

Gujarat College, Ahraedabad, Principal, the 
Rev. W. G. Robertson, 

Dharwar College. 

Private Arts Colleges — 

St. Xaviers, Bombay (Society of Jesus), 
Principal, Rev. Father Blatter. 

Wilson (College, Bombay (Scottish Mission), 
Principal, KeV. J. Mackenzie. , 

7ei!giuk>ii College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 1 
ttooal Society). Principal, Mx, Kanitkar. ' 


Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State) « 
Principal, Mr. A. B. Clarke. 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State), Principal, Mr. T. K. Shabani, 

Bahaiiddinbhal College, Junagadh State, 
Principal, Mr. S. H. Ilodivala. 

Special Colleges — 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Dean, B. Highain. 

College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr. W.L.C. Ticuch. 

Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal/ Dr. William Burns. 

Chiefs* College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr. 0. 
Mayne. 

College of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law School, Bombay, Principal, Mr. B. J. 
Wadia. 

College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M. L. Tannan. 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr. K. Hewlett. 

Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory, Director 
Lt.-Col. Glen Liston, C.I.E., I.M.R. 

Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal, Mr. W. E. G. Solomon. 

Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. Princi- 
pal, Mr. A. J. I'urnor. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is In charge 
of the Surgeon-General and Sanitation of 
the Director of Public Jlealtl), both members 
of the Indian Medical Service. Civil Surgeons 
stationed at each district headquarters are re- 
sponsible for the medical work of the district^ 
whilst sanitation is entrusted to one of the 
A^isistant Directors of Public Health. Three largo 
iiospitals are maintained by the Government 
In Bombay, and well-equipped hospitals exist 
in all Important up-country stations. Over 
three million persons including 78,000 in-pa- 
tients are treated annually. The Presidency 
contains 0 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institutiona 
for the treatment of I/epers, Vaccination is 
carried out by a staff under the direction of the 
Director of Public Health. Sanitary work has 
received an immense stimulus from the large 
grants made by the Government of India out of 
the opium surpluses. 

Finance. 

Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincial 
Finance entered on a new phase. Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance. The Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India. By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut was n)ade l)etween the 
Finances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enioy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and In retium they 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years. The general 
principle underlying this settlement is that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear. 
The present contribution of the Government ot 
Bombay is Bs. 561 akba. 
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Estimated Revenue for 1923-24. 

Principal Heads op Revenue. Jla. 

II Taxes on Income . . . . . . . . . . . . . . • . .... 

V Land Revenue .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 5,75,11,000 

VI Lxciso 4,01,81,000 

VII Stamps 2,00,35,000 

VIII Porests . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 82,79,000 

IX Registration .. ... .. .. .. .. .. .. 13,85,000 


Tolal .. 12,79,91,000 


Irrigation^ Navigation, Embankment, dbc. 

XIH Works for wliich Capital Accounts arc kept 43,00,000 

XIV Work for wliich no Capital Accounts arc kept ... .. .. 1,40,000 


Total . . 45,30,000 


Debt Service, 

XVI Interest 1,00,05,000 


Civil Admin ibt ra tion. 

XVII Administration of Justice .. .. .. .. .. .. 17,40,000 

XVJII Jails and Convict Settlements .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,70,000 

XIX Police 1,62,000 

XX Ports and Pilotage . . . . . . . . . . . . . • .... 

XXI Education 10,05,000 

XXil Medical ’ .. 0,23,000 

XXIII Public Health 2,08,000 

XXIV Agriculture 3,11,000 

XXV Industries . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,09,000 

XXVI Miscellaneous Departments 1,18,000 


Total .. 48,18,000 


Civil Works. 

XXX Civil Works 14,08,000 


M isccUa neons . 

XXXIII Receipts in aid of Superannuation 12,93,000 

XXXIV Stationery and Printing 2,30,000 

XXXV Miscellaneous 3,11,000 


Total . . 18,34,000 


XL Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial 

Governments .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 12,57,000 


Total Revenue . . 15,19,03,000 

Capital Account not charged to Revenue. 

XLII Bombay Dovcloptncrit Scheme .. .. .. •• 1,00,75,000 

Debts, Deposits and Advances .. .. .. •• •• 12,84,09,000 

Opening Balance 3,06,76,000 


Grand Total .. 32,70,03,000 


Estimated Expenditure for 1923-24. 

direct Demands op the Revenue. 

2. Taxes on Income . . • . . • . . • . • • • . ■ • • • • • • • 

6. Land Revenue .. •. .• •• •• •• •• •• •• 1,09,89,000 

0. Excise .. .. .. .. .. •• .. •• 39,00,000 

7. Stamps .. .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 6,32,000 

8. Forest 47,51,000 

9. Registration 7,43,000 


2,70,16,000 


Totai 
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Estimated Expenditure for l92Z-2A-~<ohtd. 

Irrigation, Emlankment, &c., Itevenue Account. 2Is. 

]4. Inlcrosl oil works for wliicl) Capital AccoiiDts arc kept .. .. .. 50,03,000 

15. Other itevonuo C\'i)eiulituro flnanceci troiii Ordinary llovctiuc • . . . 45,13,000 

Total .. 05,1(1,000 

lt>. Cuusti uetioii ol Irrigation, Embank inent, c^c.. Works .. .. .. 00,00,U(JO 


Dell Service. 

10. Inferest on Ordinary Oebt 1,48,65,000 

21. Sulking I’ Linda .. .. .. .. •• .. .. .. 0,30,000 

Total .. .. 1,58,04,000 

Civil A dminialrutioH 

22, General Adniiuistraf Ion .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,10,51,000 

2 4. Adniinisi nil ion or Just ICO .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 72,58,000 

25, .Jails and Convict Settlements .. ., .. .. .. .. 27,40,000 

20. I'olieo 1,88,54,000 

27. 1‘ortfiand Pilotage .. .. .. .. •• .. •• 30,000 

30. S( ientlfic Uepartnnmt^ij 07,000 

31. Edncafloii 1,80,84.000 

32. Medical 48,80,000 

33. J’nblic IfcaUh 22,30,000 

34. Agriculture .. .. .. .. .. .. •• .. •• 25,95,000 

35. Industries .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3,03,000 

37, Miscellaneous Departments .. .. .. .. .. .. 5,02,000 

Total.. .. 7,04,00,000 


Currency, Mint and Exchange, 

4i'. Kxi hange .... 

Civil Works. 

41. (dvil Works 1,10,05,000 


Miscellnncuna. 

43. Famine Uelief and Insurance .. .. .. .. .. .. .31,00,000 

45. Suiierannuation Allowances and I’eiisions .. .. .. .. .. 55,14,000 

4(5. Stationery and I'rinting. . .. .. .. .. .. .. 21,35,000 

47. Miscellaneous .. •• .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 34,52,000 

Total .. 1,4 2, 01, 000 

51, Cunt ribiil ion and Assignmeidr. (u Central Go\ornment by Provincial 

Government •• •• •• .• •• .. •• .. 50, 00, ('00 

52. Miscellaneous Adju.stments J»(;tween the Central and Provincial 

( lover nments .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .... 

Total .. 5(5,00,000 

Total Expenditure .. 15,72,70.000 


Capilal Aeconnl /lot cl urged to Revenue. 

55. Ceil d rue( ion of 1 i rigat ion 5\'oi ks .. .. .. .. .. .. 52,72,000 

50, P.um’oay i>eN<'Io|)ment Selieme .. .. .. .. .. 2,96,91,000 

Ol her Fxiioiidil ui'e not ehargiMl I (j lle\ enue .. .. .. .. 1,17,55,000 

Delit.s l)e[)osit and Advances .. .. .. .. .. ., .. 8,24,09,000 

Closing Balanco .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,12,06,000 

32,76,63,000 


Grand Total . 
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Governor and President in Council. 

His Excellency The Tlon’lilc Sir Leslie 

Ornic \yilson, I'.c., o.v.i.i:, c.mjj., j>.s.o. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Sccy.— C. 0. Adam, (’.s.r., T.c.s. 

Mily. Secretary — ^Major It. H. Vaux, C.ij:., 
M. V. 0. — (on lea\'(-). • 

Surgeon. — Lf.-Col. 0. J. Grafton'Young, i.M.S. 

Aidcs-de-Caiup. — La]>t. G. S. Hawsiorno. 2n(l 
Bn., Scafnrth H i.^hlandc r.s, Lt. J. H. Cnrini- 
chacl, 1st Bn., Ar^^ylo and Sutherland Hia:h- 
landers, Captain J. 11. Ainl, M. C., Grenadier 
Guards and Lt. U. G. G. Byroi', 4th lloyal 
Irish Dragoon (iuards. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp. — Captain A. K. Mac* 
Ewan, o. B. e.; Mr. C. N. Moberley, O.I.E., 
Stephen Calvocores.si; Mcherban Sir Parash- 
ramrav Bamchandrarav Alias Bhaupahel 
Patwardhan, k.O.I.k., Chief of Jninkhandi; 
Moherhan Abdul Majid IClian Diller dang 
JLahadiir, Nawab of Savantir; Thakor Sahch 
l’’ahadur3inl\ji Mansinhji of P.ilitana; 
Kumar Shri Shivaisitihji of Janinag.ar; 
Shaikh Abdul Khalil of Mangrol. 

Commandant 11. E. the Governor's Podyguard.— 
Major J. Ncthcrsole, M.c., 25th Cavalry. 

Indian Aide-de-Cnjnp — C.ti)tain Balkrishna Eao. 
Sardar Bahadur, llOth Mahrattas. 

Members of Council and Ministers. 

The Ifon. Sir M, H, W. Hayward, Kt., t.c.s , 
The iron. Mr, 11. S. Lawreiiec, c.S.r., r.(’ s. 
Th(3 Hon. Mr. C. V. Mehta, 'J’ho Hon. Mr 
Covvasji dohangir Cfr.'i, c-i.k., o.b.e., The Hon. 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Gliulam Hussain 
Hldayatallah, The Hon, Mr. A, M. !\. Ikdihiyi 
and the Hon. Mr. B. V. Ja(lhav, m.a., lp.r. 

The Educational portfolio includes, among 
other subjects. Medical Administration, Pub- 
lic Health, Sanitation and Industrial De- 
velopment. The Ministerof Local Self-Govern- 
ment also deals with I’nblic Works (ro.'uhs 
and buildings) and tho Civil V^ctcriuary De- 
partment; while Agriculture, Co-operative 
Societies, Registration and some other matter? 
are iu charge of tho Minister of Forests and 
Excise, 

Secrk.t.vrils to government. 

Chief Secretary, Financial Department. — G. !■:. 
Chat Held, C.r.E., I.e.S. 

Home Department. — Alexander Montgomeiie- 
C.I.K., I.C.8. — (on deputatiCn). 

Secretary, Political Department — J. B. E. Hotson, 
O.B.E., i.o.S. 

Revenue — G. A. Thomas, B.A., i.e.s. 

General, Educational, Marine and Ecclesias- 
tical — J. C. Kcr, Af.A., I.e.s. 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. — Stel>heu da?nes Murphy, i c.S. 

Public Works Department. — E. M. Proes c.s.i. 

Pahlic IVorks Department, Joint Secretary — 11. T* 
Harrison. 


Miscellaneous .\i pointments. ' 
Adroiate-Gencral, Jamshedji Behramjl Kanga, 
m.a., l.l.b. 

Inspeu;tor-Gencral of Police, F. C. Griffith, 

O. H.E. 

Director of Public Instruction, The Hon. iVG. 
J. G. Coverntou. O.I.E.— (on furlough) ; F. B. 

P. l.orv (Acting). 

Surgeon-General, 'J’lu; Hon. Major-General W. 
E. Jennings, m.d., i.m.s. 

Oriental Translator, Shaikh Yakub Vazir Mu- 
hammad, M.BE. 

Chief Conservator of Forests , W. E. Coplestdn. 

C. S I. 

Talulcdari Settlement Officer, J. H. Garrett. 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, F. G. II. Anderson, 

Direefor of Agriculture, Dr. Ilirold H. Mann, 

D. Sc. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Otto 
Kolhfeld, B.A., I.e.s. 

MtinPipal Commissioner, Bombay 11. 13. Clayton. 

(M.K., I.e.s. ' ’ 

Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University, Sir Chiman- 
lal H. Setalvad. 

' Registrar, Bombay University, Fardunji Dastur. 
Commissioner of Pohee, Bombay, P. A. Kelly. 
Dircrtnr of Pat lie JIndf/j, Lieut.-Col. William 
O’Sullivan Murphy, m.b., i.m.s. 
Accountant-General, W. Alder, c.i.e., i.o.S. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F. 0. N. 
Mcll, C.I.E. , i.m.s. 

Postmaster-General , P, G. Rogers, c.i.e., T.C.s. 
Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium and 
Excise, W. C. Shepiicrd, b.a., I.e.s. 

Collector of Customs, Bombay, A. M. Green, 
M.A , I.e.s. 

Consulting Architect to Government, Samuel 
Woods Hill, A R.L., b.a. 

Consulting Surveyor to Government, Artliur 
Edward Miram?, F.s.i., f.s.a., f.b.s.i. 

Registrar oj Companies, Capt. H. C. B • 

Mitehcll. 

Director of Development, Sir Lawless Hep per, 
KT., R.E. 

Director, Labour Office, G. Findlay Shirras’ 

M.A. 

Director, Bureau of Information, G.F. Geunlngs. 

’'Sheriff, Iswardas Lakhmidas, J. p. 

Governors of Bombay. 

Sir Abraham Shipman . . . . . . 1662 

Died on the island of Anjedlva In Oct. 1664 
Humfrey Cooke 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas .. .. .. .. 1666 

Dlcd,2l8t May, 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) .. 1667 

Sir George Oxenden 1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July; 1669, 
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Gerald Aungier 

Died in Surat, 30th June, 1677. 

Thomas Rolt 

Sir John Child, Bart 

Bartholomew Harris 

Died in Surat, 10th May, 1091. 

Daniel Annesley {Officiating) 

Sir John Gayer 

Sir Nlcliolas Waite. . 

William Alslabie . . 

Stephen Stiutt {Officiating) 

Charitis Boone 
William Phipps 
Robert Cowan 
Dismissed. 

John Home 
Stephen Law 

John Geekie {Officiating) 

WUliam Wake 

Richard Bourchicr 

Charles Crommclin 

Thomas Hodges 

Died, 2Srd February, 1771. 

William Hornby 

Rawson Hart Boddam . . ,/ 

Rawson Hart Boddam 

Andrew Ramsay (O^oiaWnj) 
Major-General William Medows . . 
Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 
K.C.B. (a). 

George Dick {Officiating) 

John Grlflath {Officiating) 

Jonathan Duncan . . 

Died, 11th August, 1811, 

George Brown {Officiating) 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. . . 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstono 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, q.o.b. 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with, K.O.B. 

Died, 15th January, 1831, 


1069 I 

1677 ! 
1681 : 
1690 i 

I 

1694 I 
1694 I 
1704 ' 
1708 I 
1715 I 
1715 ] 
1722 i 
1729 i 
I 

1734 1 
1739 ■ 
1742 , 
1742 
1750 ' 
1760 
1767 


John Romer {Officiating) 1831 

The Earl of Clare 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, G.O.H 1836 

Died, 9th July, 1838. 

James Parish {Officiating) . , 

Sir J. Rlvett-Carnac, Bart. . . 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart, {b) 

George William Anderson {Officiating) 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., k.o.h. . . 

Lestock Robert P.eid {Officiating) 

George Russell Clerk 
Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone, G.O.H., p.o. 

Sir George Russell Clerk, k.o.b. (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere. k.c.b. 1862 
The Right Hon. WiUiam Robert Seymour 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, k.o.b. . . 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.O.8.I. 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, o.g.i. {Acting ). . 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson; 

Bart., K.o.M.G. 

James Braithwaite Peile, O.S.I. {Acting).. 

Baron Rcay 
, Baron Harris 

Herbert Mills Birdwood, O.S.I. {Acting) . . 


1838 

1839 

1841 

1842 

1846 

1847 

1848 
1858 


1867 

1872 

1877 

1880 

1880 

1885 

1885 

1890 

1890 


1771 

1784 

1785 
1788 
1783 
1790 

1792 

1795 

1795 

1811 

1812 

1819 

1827 

1830 


Baron Sandhurst 1890 


Baron Northcote, o.B 1900 

Sir James Monteath, K. 0 . 8 . 1 . (Acting) .. 1903 
Baron Lamington, O.O.M.G., o.o.l.E. . . 1903 

j J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, o.s.i. {Acting), 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.O.M.G., 1907 
I G.O.J.E. (e). 

I Baron WiUingdon, G.O.I.B , . . . 1913 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.O.I.B. , d.S.O. 1918 
, Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, l>.c., g.o.I.b., 1923 

O.M.G., D.SO. 

{a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug., 1793, 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-In-Chief In 
India on the 28th Oct., 1793. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug., 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, ho was assassi- 
nated In Cabul on the 23rd Dec.; 1841, 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham* 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Elected Mkmbers. 


Name and class of Constituency. 

Name of Member. 

Eoinbaytdty (Non-Mnliammadan Norlh) Urban 
Constituency. 

Mr. .r. K. Melitn. 

Mr. Poonjabliai 'riiackt rsey. 

Mr. A. N. Surve 

]iombay City (Non-Miibammadan ISoutlj) Urban 
Constituency. 

.Mr. K. F. N.ariman. 

Mr. M. B. Velkar. 

Dr. K. E. Dadachanji. 

Karachi City (Mon-Muhammadan) Uri)an Con- 
st ituency. 

IVfr. Durg.adas Bhojraj Advani. 

Ahmedabad CMty (Nnn-Muhaminadan) Urban 
Constituency. 

Mr. Cnjnnan Krishnarao Mnvlnnkar. 

Surat City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban Con- 
sUtiU'iK'y. 

Mr. .Mag.anlnl Mot i ram Mehta. 

Sholapur City (Non -Muhammadan) Url)nn Coti- 
st ituency. 

Mr. Nagap])a Arninppa Abdulpurk.ar, 

Poona City (Non-Muhammndnn) Url)an Crmsti- 
tuency. 

Mr. T.a\'man Balwant P.hopntlcar, M.A., LT, h. 

Aiimedabad Uistrlct (Non-Mul\ammadan) itural 
Const ituency. 

Mr. Jetbalal Cbimanla! Swnminnrayan. 

Mr. ilanlal DalsuKhran) iSaheba. 

broach District (Non-Muliammadan) Kural 
Constituency. 

Mr. Itarilal Darjivandas Narielwalla. 

Kaira District (Non-Muhammadan) Ttur.al 
tlonat it uoncy. 

Rao Saheb Dadnbhai I’urshot.amdas Desai, 

Mr. Dhanabhai Narsinhbhai Patel. 

Punch Malials District (Non-Mnlmnunadan) 
llural Constitucnc,y. 

Mr. Wamanrno Sitaram Mnkadam. 

Surat District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural Con- 
stituency. 

Mr. TTassamal B. Shivdasanl. 

J)r. M, K. Di.\it. 

'I’hana and Bombay Suburban Districts (Non- 
Muhammadan) Itural Constituency. 

Mr. (Jovind B.ahvant Pradhan. 

Mr, Shank.arrao Jayaramrno (already notitled 
reserved seat). 

Ahmednagar District (Non-Muhammad.an) Bu- 
ral Constituency. 

Mr. Cliintam.an Mnh.aniraj Sapturishi. 

Mr. .Namdeo EknathNavale (Rc.served seat.) 

C.ast Khandesh District (Non-Muhammadan) 
fUiral Constituency, 

1 Mr. Luxman Shivram Chaudari. 

Dongarsing Rainji Patil. 

Mr. Purshotam Copal Joshi. 

Nasik District (Non-Muiiammadan) E.ural Con- 
stituency. 

Mr. R. O. Pradhan. 

Mr. Ramchaudra Dharmaji Shinde, P.A., LL.P 
(Reserved scat.) 

Poona District (Non-Muhammadan) Bural Con- 
stituency. 

• Mr. N.araynn Ran^ji Cunjal. 

Mr. (langajirao Mukundruo Kalbhor. 

Satara District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural Con- 
stituency. 

■ Mr. R. O. Soman. 

Mr. B. V. .Jadhav (Minister). 

K. B. D. B. Cooper. 

Bclgaum District (Non -Muhammadan) Rural 
Coostitueacy. 

Mr. B. K. DalvL 

Mr. S. N. Augadl. ^ 
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Name and clans of Const ilneney. 

Name of M(‘ml)er. 

Bijapiir District (Non-Muhammadan) Mural 
Conslit lU'Ucy. 

l\Ir. S. A. Sard(‘sai of Kakkasgi. 

Dharvvar District (Non-Muliammadan) Kural 
( !ons(it lU'ucy. 

Mr. Vishwanath Narayan Jog. 

Mr. Shiddai»j)a 'I’atapjia Jvamhii. 

Kanara nis1ri<( (Non-Muliammadan) Uural 
Constif nciicy. 

Mr. Manjunath Devari^hatt Karki. 

itatmiKiri District (Non-Muhammadan ) Kural 
( onstitucncy. 

I'iasicni Sind (Non-Muliammadan) Jlural Con- 
st it ucncy. 

Mr. Idiaskar Ramchandra Nanai, LL.n., 

Mr. Venl<atrao Anandrao Survey (Reserved 
seat .) 

Mukhi Jethanand rritamdas. 

Western Sind (Non-Muhaminadn n) I'lirnl Con- 
stituency. 

Mr. K.hojsing Curdinomal Pahalajani. 

Sholajiur District ( Non-Muliammadan) Jtural 
( diisl it ueiicN . 

Mr. Va!(hand Kamchand ivotliari. 

Ko’ah.a District (Non-Muluammadan; Itujal 
Const ituency. 

Mr. Madhavrao Dahurao J’owar. 

Western Kiiaiulesli District (Non-Muhamma- 
dan) Jlural Constituency. 

Mr. Shankar Shrikrishna D(’o. 

Jtomimy City (Muliammadan) Crhan Const i- 
tmuicy. 

Mr. .Talferhhny A. l.alji. 

Mr. Ilusseinhhoy M. Ka iiinitoola . 

"Varachi City (Muliammadan) TJrl>an Const i- 
t inmcy. 

Haji Ahduliah JIaroon, 

AhiiK'dadiad and Surat Cities (Muhammadan) 
th'ban Constituency. 

Khan Saheh A. M. Mansuri. 

]\)ona and Sholapur Cities (Muliammatlan) 
rrl)an Const it mmey. , 

-Mr. Abdul Jatif Haji Hajrat Khan of Sholaimr. 

1 

'I’lie Northern DiNision (Muhammadan) Itur.al 
( 'oust it ui'iicy. 

Jtr. Aiibh.ai Ksabhai Cat el. 

'Ir. All MahomedKh.in Dehiavi (Minister), 
odar Narhar^inghji Iswarshinghji. 

'rhcfN'iitral Division (Muliammadan) Itural 
Constituency. 

Nt.iul vi Ualiuddiu Ahmed . 

Mr. Cixasuddin Ziauddin Khatib. 

K.aji luayatuMa. 

l^hc Southern DiNision (Muhammadan) Uur.il 
Constitiu'iicy. 

Mr. AlHluIkadar aJi(i,s Fakirmahomed Ibrahim. 
Khan Falhan of Dh.aru.ar. 

Mian Daliadur Jsmailsaheb Madar.saheb Ded- 
rt kar of Kijapur. 

.Mr. Sa\ad Sali.ajadesa heb Jlaidarsaheb Inamdar 
ol i>clganni. 

ITydcrahad District (Muhammadan) fDir.al 
Const it uonc>'- 

K'arachi District (Muhammadan) Kural Con- 
stituency. 

1 Vht‘ Hon. K. H. Chuiam Husain Hidayatallah 

1 (M'nisic;). 

j Mr. Nofu' Mihomed Mahomed Sijawal. 
j Haji Fazu! Muhammud. 

1 Haji Khamiso Cui Mahomed. 

I.jirkana Didrict (Muhammadan) Kural Con- 
stituency. 

K. It. Shah Nawazkhan Chuiam Murtaza 
Khiitto. 

K. S. Karimbaksh Al i Mard.ankhan Jatoi . 

Mr. .Mahomt'd ,\yu)» SJnih Mahomed Khuhro. 

Sukkur District (MuliAmiimdan) llural Consli- 
tucDcy. ^ 

Mr. Kivsiilbux SUah. 

Mr. K. C. Jan Mahomed Khan. 
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Xanio and cla^s of Constituency. j Naiue of Member. 

Tliar and I’arkar (Mulianunadan) Kiiral Const!- Mr.(ihulan) Xabi Shah Moujali Sliah Syed. 
tueiicy. 

Mr. Jan Mahonual Wali Malioined Bhnrgri. 

Xawabshah District (Muliaminadan) Jlnral Con- Khan Sa.licb ilaji Serai Iniainbaksh (.ihulam 
btitiu'iiey. llasnl Jcit<ji. 

tJ])T>er Sind Cronter District (Mnhainiiiadan) Khan l^ahad^l^ Hazarkhan Rahinikhan Ivhoso 
llurnl Constituency. ol Ka<liriair. 

Boinimy City (Ihiroi'caii) Constituency .. Mr. Jo(‘ Addynian. 

I’residency (liuioiMan) ConstitncUcy .. Mr. Albdt CliJford 0\s('n. 

Deccan Sardars and riiaindar.s Constituency. Sardar Cwngadhairao Xarayanrao Mujuindar. 

Cujarat Sardars and rnamdars Const it inn'cy. Sardar Idiasaliel) Dulabawa Raisingji. 

Jagirdars and /aiuindars Constituency .. Afr. Miiiiamniad Kamil Shah Kabul Miihain- 

niad Sliah Sayed. 

Doinbay University Const it mney .. Mr. M. Jt. Jayakar. 

Bombay Chamber of (.'omimTCi' Conslitueney . .Mr. Krank Xelson. 

Mr. Viueent .Vli>c Crantlia’n. 

Karachi ( hamber of Commerce Const itm ney . Mr. F. Claytoti. 

Bombay Trades Association ( bust ituency. . . Mr. A. (ire\illc Ruliocke. 

Jlombay Millo^\ tiers' Associat ion Const it uenc\'. Vacant. 


Ahmedabad Millowuer.s’ Ashociation Consti-Mr. (tordhaudas J. J’ale 
tuciicv. 

Indian Merthanis' ( hamber and Rureau .. Mr. l.alji Xaranji. 


XOiMIN (.TF.l), 

Offidah. 

IVi r. V. ( J. I’ratt, I.C.S. 

,, R. d'. Harrison . 

,, A. iMontgoinerio, r.r.v., t.c.B. 

,, S. .r . iMurpliy, l.c'.S. 

,, C. F. (.'hatli'eld, C.I.K., I.C.S. 

„ (C \V. Hatch. I.C.S. 

,, |j. ,1, IMoiintl'ord, C.lJ.l',, I.O.S. 

,, (J. Wiles, I.O.S. 

Sir I awless Hopper, Kt. 

Mr. (■'. A. Thomas, I.C.S. 

,, W. F. Hudson, C.I.F., 

,, C. B. Poole V. 

K.S.Franiji. 

Nou-OOk'ials. 

Mr. -I . R. Tv an on. 

,, Vasantrao Aiiandrao D.ibholkar, O.U.r. 
,, U. F. Woods. 

„ .lames Padinakar Bunter, ll.b. 

,, Sitarani Kesha v Bole. 

,, B. S. Nekaljay. 

Dr.Cosmus Fernandez, m.d. 
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The Madras 


The Madras Presidency, officially the Presi- 
dency of Fort St. George, together with the 
Native States, occupies the whole southern por- 
tion of the peninsula, and, excluding the Native 
States, has an area of 141.075 square miles. It 
has on the east, on the Bay of Bengal, a coasb- 
Hne of about 1,200 miles ; on the west, on the 
Indian Ocean, a coast-line of about 450 miles. 
In all this extent of coast, however, there is not 
a single natural harbour of any importance ; the 
torts, with the exception of Madras, which has 
an artlflcial harbour, are merely open roadsteads. 
A plateau, varying in height above sea-levcl 
from about 1,000 to about 3,000 ft., and stretch- 
ing northwards from the NUgirl Hills, occupies 
the central area of the Presidency ; on either 
side are the Eastern and the Western Ghats, 
which meet in the Nilgiris. The height of the 
western mountain-chain has an important 
effect on the rainfall. Where the chain is high, 
the intercepted rain-clouds give a heavy fall, 
which may amount to 150 inches, on the seaward 
side, but comparatively little rain falls on the 
landward side of the range. Where the chain 
is low, rain-clouds are not checked in their west- 
ward course. In the central tableland and on 
the east coast the rainfall is small and the heat 
in summer excessive. The rivers, which flow 
from west to east, in their earlier course drain 
rather than Irrigate the country ; but the deltas 
of the Godaveri, Kistna and Cauvery are pro- 
ductive of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of tlic east coast where 
agriculturo Is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1921 as 42,794, 155, an increasi* 
over the figure of 1911 of 2*2 per cent. Tin* 
tendency has been for the more densely populated 
portions of the province to increase their number^ 
while the sparsely inhabited tracts have still 
further declined in density. Hindus account for 
89 per cent, ot the iK)pulation, Mahomedant for 
7, Ghristians for 3 and Animists for 1. The 
vast majority of the population is ottheDra vidian 
race and the principal Dravadiau languages, 
Tamil and 'J'clagu, are spoken by 18 and 10 
million jK’rsons respectively. Of every tliousan<l 
iwople, 410 speak Tamil, 377 speak Telgu, 
75 Malaynlam, 37 Oriya, 35 Canarese and 23 
Hindustani. 

Agriculture. 

The principal industry of the province is 
agriculture in whicli 68 per cent, of the popula- 
tion is engaged, nearly 49 per cent, having .a direct 
interest as land-owners and tenants. 'J’Ik* 
normal area under cultivation is 89 million 
square miles. The principal food crops are rjee, 
cholam, ragi and kambu. The Industrial crops 
arc cotton, sugar-cane and groimd-iiuts. A 
special feature of the agricultural activities in 
the presidency is the largo industry which thi' 
planting community have built up contributing 
substantially to the economic development of 
the province. They have organised themMlrcs 


Presidency. 

as a registered body under the title of “The 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India’ 
on which are represented the collee, tea, rubber 
and a few other minor planting products. So 
important a place do they occupy in the body 
politic that Government have given them special 
representation on the Legislature besides passing 
regulations for the control of their labour. 
Govprnnient have also appointed a Deputy 
Director of Agriculture for the planting districts 
besides one or two exi)crt oHlcors working in 
their area. Over a hundred thousand acres are 
under tea and cofTco cultivation, the proportion 
Ix'ing about lialf and half. 'JTie irrigation works 
In tho Presidency are mainly on the east coast 
and supply wat('r for just about one-third of 
tho cultivated area. 'J'lierc are about 28,000 
tanks, 6,200 river channels, 6, 100 spring channels, 
1,400 anni(*uts and nearly 400,000 nyaent wells 
and 225,000 suiq)lcmentary Mells of all sorts. 
The Agricultural and tho Industrial Departments 
arc under tl»e lleform Act Transferred Subiccts 
witii a minister in charge. The executive head 
of tho l)('partmcnt of Agriculture is the Director 
of Agriculture. 

Forests, 

The Forest Department which is maintained 
for tl)e conservation and exploitation of Govern- 
ment Forests is controlled by the Chief Conserva- 
tor of Forests, d’hore are six C.’onservators of 
Forests for tlio Presidency with separate local 
charges. During 1921-22, the area of reserved 
forests rose from 18,826 square miles to 18,863 
scpiaro miles. The output of timber during tho 
year under review was 108,400 tons against 
98,450 tons in the previous year. About 30 ,(j00 
tons w'cro extracted by departmental agency 
and the rest by purchasers. 

Manufacturers. 

During the year there wxrc 21 cottou mills at 
work in the Presidency. Of these four were in 
tho French settlement at Pondicherry and ono 
each in Travancore and Cochin. Employment 
was alfordcd to 34,400 operatives. I'ho plant 
in use consisted of nearly 5,000 looms and 500,000 
spindles. The imuibcr of jute mills ros; from 
three to four employing 3,700 operatives. There 
are 120 minor industrial concerns which do not 
come within the cope of the Factories Act. 
The bulk of these are oil mills and rope, 
rubber and tile Works. Tanneries predominate 
among the works nm without mechanical power, 
followed by roix; work and cotton wf’aviiig 
cstjiblish'racnts. A Commissioner of labour Is in 
control of tho Department of Factories. Of 
the 545 factories, which wore in existence during 
the year, 355 were perennial and the remainder 
seasonal. The average daily number of opera- 
tives in the factories rose from 101,655 to 102,341. 

'I he Department of industries, which is in charge 
of a Director assisted by a Board o non-official 
gentlcnien, furnishes useful information to an 
increasing number of enquirers. Guidance is 
given in tire choice of markets, the selection of 
plant, tho best source for tho supply of raw 
materials, and the commercial value of projected 
schemes. 
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Trade. 

The aggregate value of the pea-borne trade of 
t Vu^ Presidency was Rs. 73 • 83 crorea and showed 
nn increase of Rs. O’ 55 crore or 0*75 per cent, 
as eoni pared with that of the previous year 
and that of Rs. 15 ’67 crorea or 27 per cent, 
us compared with 1913-14. Excluding Govern- 
im nt transactions which showed a decrease of 
Us. 2 20 crores the value of the trade wa^^ 

Its. 73’30 crorea, a figure Rs. 2*75 crores or 
4 i>er cent higher than that of the previous year, 
'ilie total value of the foreign trade in private 
nuTchandiso declined b\ 4 per cent, to Rs. 45’ 51 
crores but was Rs. 3 ‘28 crores or 7 per cent, 
in excess of the figure for 1913-14. Imports 
valued at Rs. 20 ’ 87 crorea were Rs, 4 ’ 52 crores 
higher than 1913-11, but W('re Rs. 4’09 crores 
or 16 per cent, less than in 1920-21. The dc- 
orc'ase was duo to smaller receipts of cotton 
niauufactures, inctals, motor vehicles, paper, 
liar.lware, etc., the chief items showing increases 
being railway plant and rolling stock, maciilncry, 
coal, mineral oils, and cotton twist and yarn. 
Kxports amounted to Rs. 24 ’67 crores as com- 
])ared with Rs. 22 ' 37 crores in the previous year, 
nn increase of 10 piu cent, when compared with 
1 913-14 the figure showed a decline ot 5 per cent. 
Imiroi'ts of carriages and carts rose from Rs. 4 ’ 16 
lakhs to Rs. 9' 39 laklis. There was a heavy fall 
in imports of motor vc'hlclcs from lls. 118 ’19 
lakhs to Rs. 20’ 07 lakhs. The total exports 
<'f raw hides and skins amounted to oidy 94 
tons valued at Rs. 0‘29 lakhs. Exports of 
raw skins went up from 1,776 tons to 3,029 tons 
or hy 70 per cent, in weight and from Rs. 48 '05 
lakhs to Rs. 63 48 lakhs or by 32 per cent, in 
N'aluo. The number of entries from coasting 
ports rose from 15,028 vos.sels of 4,179,255 tons 
to 16,691 of 5,717,988 tons. The number of clear- 
ances to coasting ports V’as 16,659 of 5,539,784 
1 ons as against 15,180 of 1.195,968 tons. 

Justice. 

The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
judicial work in the Presidency is the ITigb Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
(dtn’en puisne jiulges. The existing law juovidos 
for a maximum of 20 High ('ourt Judges. Eor 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
25 Session Judges in the mofussil, Additional 
and Assistant Sessions .Tudges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is lu'avy. T'hcn 
there are the District Magistrates, tlie Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
T’he administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 24 District Judges, 29 Subordinate Judges 
and District Munsiffs. In the Presidency 'J'own 
there are a City Civil Court consisting of one 
Judge and small Causes Court consisting of a 
Chief Judge and two other Judges. During 
the year under review, the total number of 
criminal courts in the Presidency including the 
High Court was 900. The number of cases 
under the Penal Code fell from 111,677 to 
102,696, the most noticeable decreases being 
under theft and assaults. Civil suits instituted 
inthe Presidency during the year Avas 496,244, 
giving a proportion of one suit for every 85 
persons of the Presidency. 

Police. 

The Head of the Police Department is the 
Tnspector-Gencrnl, The Presidency is divided 


into four ranges, each of which is under a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. A Superintendent 
of Police is stationed at the head-quarters of 
each district, and in most districts there 
are Assistant Superintendents or Deputy 
Superintendents. The sanctioned strength of 
the pormanen t police force at the end of the 
year was about .30,000. The cost of the Depart - 
mont during 1921-22 was 162 lakhs of rupees as 
against 153 lakhs in the previous year. The 
|)olitical agitation aud the riots coimected with it 
have kept the lorce a c'ry busy and the report of 
a Committi'O whicli sat to enquire into the riots 
lias called attention to the inado(|uatc number of 
file police force and of the armed rc.->orvc,s. 

Local Government. 

A District Roard has been formed for every 
district aud 'baliik iioards exist lii all districts 
except the Nilgiris and the Agency Division. 
Union Hoards have been established in areas 
which though more or less iiihan are not yet fit 
to become JMunioiiialities. The Madras Local 
boards Act (1920) gives each class of Local 
Hoards (District, T'aliik and Union) an iiuleix'n- 
(b'lit status and distinguishes thc'ir funds and 
functions. Not less than thrt'e-fonrths of the 
members shonld be elected, the Prosldont of a 
Union Hoard sbould invariably be eli'cted; the 
I’rcsident of a Taluk Hoard should ho elected 
unless the Goverunumt otherwise directs; the 
President of a District Hoard maybe appoint- 
ed or cleeted at the discretion of the Govern- 
iiiont. The total expenditure of Local Hoards 
during 1921-22 was Rs. 236.04 lakhs. 

Public Works. 

The Piihlic Works Department is responsible 
for the eoiHtniction and maintenance of buildings 
belonging to Govcriunent> navigable canals and 
oTigat ion works. Atthebeacl of the T)ei)artmont 
a re two Ubi(‘f Engineers the senior of whom the 
Sc'cretary to Government and tho junior Joint 
Secretary. The expenditure incurred on Irriga- 
<iou works during tin; year rose by Rs. 8*31 
lakhs to Rs. 88.96 lakhs, and the rcven\ic hy 
Rs. 4*12 lakhs to Rs. 281’17 lakhs 

Education. 

Tho quinquennium ending with 1921-22 has 
been one of considerable progress in all branches 
of ediiciilioii in the Madras Presidency. 'JJio 
total number of public institutions rose by 1,400 
to 37,204 and their strength by 53,820 to 
1,742,493 during the year, wliile the number of 
private institutions decreased from 3,927 with 
1 11,177 pupils to 3,443 with 94,529 pupils. The 
percentage of male scholars to the male popula- 
tion increased from 65 in 1916-17 to 7*0 
in, 1921-22 and the corresponding percentage 
for female scholars rose from 1-5 to 1-8 ; the 
percentage of the total number of scholars of 
both sexes to the total population rose from 4*o 
to 4’03. The total expenditure of the year rose 
from Rs. 819’09 laklis to Rs. 339’98 lakhs of 
which Rs. 245*12 lakhs represented direct expen- 
diture. Higher education is cont rolled hy tho 
.Madras University, the constitution of wliich 
was considerably liberalised last year. The 
principal educational institutions in theProvinco 
are the Presidency College, the Christian College 
and Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras ; the St. 
Joseph’s College, Trichlnopoly ; Government 
(College, Kumhakonam ; tho Government 
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College, Rajamundry ; the Maharaja's College, 
Trivandrum ; tlie Agricultural College, Coimba- 
tore ; 11)13 Medical and Engineering Colleges, 
Madras, 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is eonf rolled by the 
Surgeon-General to Government. During 1921, 
the expenditure of the Dcpartimujt rose, from 
Us. 52*28 lakhs to Its. 66‘C3 lakhs. Th(i number 
of hospitals maintained in the Presidenev 
totalled 742 of which 522 wc'vo vested in local 
Imdies, 'I’lie total number of in]>atients ujid 
out-patients treated In all e)a^ses of institut iotis 
during tfm year was 152,701 a)id 8,502.775 
K'sprcf IN ('iv. Jn addition to the .^redi(^■ll 
('(ili(g.'(' at. Madras, then' are Uve ^^('die. 1 l Schools 
at h.oyapnram, 'J'anjoro, V'^iZagapatam, Calii-nl 
and .Madiii'a. 

Co-operative Societies. 

'I he numb(;r of co-operative .societies in thi; 
Pregidoncy continued to expand rapidlv. At tlic 
beginning of 1923, the total number of soeicti('s 
was composed of 33 financing banks. 211 imions, 

0 289 agricultural Hocietics and S.')!) non- 
agrienUnral societies. '1 he tot al working (•a))ital 

01 all thcsooicties is about Kg OOO lakhs and the 
I'uid-up share capital 80 lakhs. l)e[to-its 
lecci'scd from individuals ex<‘e<'<l Rs. 2(>(.) lakhs, 
'the cost to (iovernm('nt. of snyicrvising the soci('- 
tics is in the neighhonrljood of Its. <> lakhs. 


Government. 

The Madras Presidency la governed on a 
system generally similar to that obtaining 
in Bombay and Bengal. At the head is the 
Governor usually seloctcd from the ranks of 
British public men or of ex-Governors of Colonies* 
Under the lleform Scheme there are associated 
with the Governor four Members of the Exe- 
cutive Council In charge of the Jtcaerved Sub- 
jects and tlirec Ministers in charge of the 
Transferred Subjects. Madras administration 
differs, however, in some important respects 
from that of other major Provinces. There 
is no iiitenncdiate local authority between 
tlic Collt'.ctor of the District and the authorities 
at headquarters, the Commissioner being un- 
known in Madras. Part of the power which 
would be reserved elsewhere for the Commis- 
'^ioncr is given to the Collector, whose status is 
ratlier higher in Madras than elsewhere, and 
part is exercised by the Board of lie venue. 
Gneh member of the Board of Keveuuc is in fact 
a Commissioner for 8i)ceifle subjects throughout 
the Presidency. This conduces to administra- 
tion by specialists and to the malntenanco of 
equal progress in specific matters in every part 
of the Presidency, but it loaves the Government 
without an otlicial who can judge of the general 
aditiini.stration of large parts of the country. 
For these and other reasons the Decentralisa- 
tion Conimissjon recommended that a system 
of Commissiouerships be introduced in Madras, 
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Egtimnted Revenue for 1 923-24. 

Amount of 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Principal Heads of Percnve. 



JT. — Taxes on Tncomn .. 

A' il. 


V. — Land Revenue . . . . . . . . . . . . * 

h3t,37,000 


Vr. — Excise .. .. .. .. .. .. r 

,i:La.'>,ooo 


VIT. — Stamps .. 

L 30,4."), 000 


VI I r.— Forest 

00,53,000 


JX. — Registration 

37.12,000 


Total 

— 

1,5,0.'. IPCOO 

Irri/jalton, NavhjaUnn, Ei/tftfitduienf, efr. 



X ru. — Works for which capital accounts are kept 

02.9.'^.0O() 


XIV. — WfU'ks for which no capilal accounis are koj-t 

1 ;!:!,o<io 


J'OTVL — — 

— 

0 1 31,000 

Debt Srrrleca. 



XV;. Interest 


11,07,000 

CU ci 1 A dm ! n it'lv'd ion . 



XVir. — Administration of Justice . . 

14,2 2, 00(^ 


V J 1 1. — .lails and Lonvict Sett Icinent''. 

H.C.rt.OOl) 


XL\.— I’oliec 

0,00 not) 


XX. — Torts and Pilotage . . 

l.(M)0 


X\I. — Education .. 

5 00,000 


xxrr.— INIcdical 

3.17,000 


xxril.— Public Health 

IS, 000 


X.\ IV. — Agriculture . . 

;’,,o »,ooo 


XXV. — Industries 

T2,r)0.00() 


X.KVI. — Ariscellaneous Departments 

3,14,000 


Totat, . . — 


57, 49, 000 

(dHl 1 Tor As. 



XXX.—Civil Works ' 


0,1,5,000 

Misccllancona, 



XXXTII. — Receipts in aid of Superannunt ion 

3,15 000 


XXXIV. — Stationery and Print ing . . 

2,34,000 


XXXV. — ^Miscellaneous 

4,00,000 


Total . . 


0,55,000 

Contributions and Assignments Jrom the Central Government. 



XL. — ^IVTi seel la neons adjustments between the Central 



and Provincial Governments 


3,45,000 

Total Revenue. 


10,87,1.3,000 

Capital Accounti not charged to Itei'enue. 



Debts, Deposits and Advances 


1,42,12,000 

Opening Bivlance 


5,52,000 

Grand 

Total . , 

18,34,77,000 
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Efftimated Expenditure for 1923-24. 
Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


5. — Land Revenue 

6. — Excise 

7. — Stamps 

8. — Forests 

9. — Registration 


Amount of 
Rs. Rs. 


1,44,46,500 

31.90.000 
7,52,000 

50.89.000 

23.64.000 


Total . . 

Irrigation, EmbanJctnent, etc.. Revenue Account. 

14 . — Interest on works for which capital accounts are kept . . 39,22,000 

15. — Other Revenue Expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenue 39,23,000 


Total . . 

Irrigation, Embankment, etc., Capital Account {charged to Revenue). 

16. — Construction of Irrigation, Embankment, etc., works. 

Debt Services. 

19. — Interest on ordinary debt . . . . . . 7,32,000 

20. — Interest on other obligations .. .. 1,000 

21. — Sinking funds .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 


Total . . 

Civil Administration. 

22. — General Administration . . 

24. — Administration of Justice 

25. — Jails and Convict Settlements 

26. — Police 

27. — Ports and Pilotage 

30. — Scientifle Departments 

31. — Education .. 

32. — Mallcal 

Health 

34. — Agriculture., 

3.5. — Tudiistrlos .. 

37. — Ariscellaneoiis departments 

Total .. 


41. — Civil Works 


Civil Works. 


Miscellaneous. 


43. — Famine Relief and Insurance 

45. — Superannuation allowances and pensions 

46. — Stationery and Jh’inting . . 

4 7. — iriseellaneous 


1,36,24,800 

98.13.000 

37.21.000 

2.04.03.000 
54,000 

1,57,600 

1.72.08.000 

67.36.000 

23.45.000 

30.42.000 
21,45,200 

15.11.000 


6,61,000 

52.35.000 

27.06.000 

22 . 66. 000 


2,58,47,600 


78,45,000 

68,000 


7,33,000 


7,07,60,500 

1,12,50,000 


Total 1,08,68,000 

Contribution and Assignmetits to the Central Govt, by Provincial Governments. 

51. — Contributions and Assignments to the Central Government by 

Provincial Government .. .. .. .. .. 3,48,00,000 

52. — Miscellaneous Adjustment between the Central and Provin- 

cial fJovernment .. .. .. .. .. 


Total . . 3,48,00,000 

Total Expenditure; . . 17,11,72,000 


Capital Account not charged to Revenue. 

55. — Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, etc., works . . . . 11,72,000 

60.— Civil Works 3,99,000 

Debts, Deposits rinjd Advances 95,94,000 

Closing Balance ,, .. .. 11,40,000 


18,34,77,000 


Grand Total 
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Governor, 

His Excellency Lt.-Col. Viscount Goschen, 

O.B.E. 

Personal Staff, 

Private Secy., E. C. Smith, i.o.s. 

Military Secy., Major K. O. Goldio, o.u.R. 
Surgeon, Major D. P. Johnstone, K.a.m.o. 
Aide-de-Camj-), Major Trevor Newall Watson. 
Extra Aide-de-camp, Lieut. Jl. H. Boyle. 

Extra Aide-de-Camp, Captain John Pratt. 

Commandant, II. E. the Governor's Body Guard, 
Major Mangel Halket Jackson, D.S.O., M.c. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Risaldar Yakub Khan. 

Members of Council. 

Sir Charles G. Todhunter. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhamad Habibulla Sahib 

Arthur Howland Knapp, c.s.i., C.b.e., i.C'.s., {oh 
leave). 

C. P. Hamaswarai Ayyar, O.i.E. 

R. A. Graham, o.s.i. 

M inislers. 

The Raja of Panagal. 

Dewan Bahadur Sivaglianutu Pillay. 

Rao Bahadur A. P. Patro. 

Secretaries to Government. 

Chief Secretary, R. A. Graham, O.S.I. , I.O.S. 

Revenue Secretary, L. T. Harris, o.s.i., l.C.s. 
{on leave ) ; E. w. Legh, I.O.S, {Acting). 

Local and Municipal Secretary, F, J, Richards. 


Commissioner of Salt, Ahkari, etc., A. Y. G, 
Campbell, M.A., O.I.E., c.b.e. 

Inspector-General of Registration, J. Venkata* 
narayana Naidu. 

M eteorologist and Deputy Director , Madras Obser- 
vapory, S. R. U. Savur. 

Acting Director, Kodaikanal Observatory, Thomas 
Royds. 

Supdt., Govt. Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, F« 
H. Gravely. 

Director of Agriculture, H. 0. Sampson, B.SO., 
O.I.E. 

Consulting Architect, W. H. Nlcholls. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, 8. Cox, o.i.b. 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 


William Gyflord 1684 

Elihu Yale 1687 

Nathaniel UigglnsoQ .. .. .. 1692 

Thomas Pitt 1698 

Qulston Addison . . . . . . . . 1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709, 

Edmund Montague {Acting) . . , . 1709 

William Fraser {Acting) 1709 

Edward Harrison 1710 

Joseph Collet 1711 

Francis Hastings ( Acting) ,. . . 1727 

Nathaniel Elwick 1727 

James Macrae . . . . . . . . 1725 

George Morton Pitt 1730 

Richard Benyon 1735 

Nicholas Morse 1744 

John Hinde . . . . . . . . , . 

Charles Floyer 1747 

Thomas Saunders 1760 


Public Works Secretary, W, Hutton (on leave) 
M. R, Kharegat {Acting). 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, /RichsxA Little* 
haiJes, m.a. 

Registrar of Madras University, F. Dewsbury. 

Inspector-General of Police, Frank Armltage. 

Surgeon-General, Major-General Gerard God- 
frey Giffard, c.S.l. 

Director of Public Health, Major A. J. H. Russell, 
M.A., M.D., I.M.S. 

Accountant-General, A. Newmarch. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt,*Colonel John 
PhUllp Cameron, I.M.S, 

Postmaster-General, R. W. Hanson. 

CoUedor of Cudoms, A. £. Boyd. 


George Pigot 

Robert Palk 

Charles Boundiler . . 

Josias DuPre 

Alexander Wynch 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) . . 

George Stratton 
John Whitehill {Acting) 

Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart 

John Wliitehill {Acting) 

Charles Smith {Acting) 

Lord Macartney, K.B 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K.B 

Alexander Davidson {Acting) 
Major-General SlrAichlbald Campbell, EtB, 


1766 
1763 

1767 
1770 
1773 
1776 

1776 

1777 

1778 
1780 

1780 

1781 


1786 

1786 

1786 
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John HoUond (Acting) .. 

Edward J. Hollond 
Major-General William Medowa . . 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. 

Lord Hobart 

Major-General George Harris (Acting) . . 
Lord Clive 

Lord William Cavendish Beutiuck 
William Petrie .. 

Bir George Uilaro Barlow, Bart., K.B. 
Lieut. -General the Hon. John Abcr- 
cromhy. 

The Riglit Hon. Hugh Elliot 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 
K.O.n. Died, 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Greome (Acting) 

Stephen lluiubold Lushington 

Lieut. -General Sir Frederick AtLam, k.c.b. 

George Edward Bussell (Acting) .. 

Lord Elphlnstone, Q.o.ii., P.C 

Lieut. -General the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, K.T., c.B. 

Henry Dickinson (AcHni?) 

Major-General the Bight Hon, Sir 
Henry Pottingor, Bart., g.o.b. 

Daniel Eliott (AcHnj/) 

Lord Harris 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, k.c.b. 
William Ambrose xMorehcad (Acting) 

Sir Henry George Ward, a.c M.a. 

Died at Madias, 2 August, 1800. 
William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 

Sir William 'riiomas Denison, K.C.B. 

Acting Viceroy, 1803 to 1804. 

Edward xMaltby (Acting)., 


1789 

1790 
1790 
1792 
1794 

1798 

1799 
1803 
1807 
1807 

1813 

1814 
1820 

1827 

1327 

183 ‘^ 

1837 

1837 

1842 

1848 

1848 

185 i 
1854 
1850 

1800 
1800 

1800 

1801 

1863 


Lord Napier of Merchistoun, K.T. (a) , . IfcM 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, O.s.i. (Acting) 1872 


Lord Hobart 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 


1872 


William Rose Robinson, c.s.i (Acting) .. 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos . . 1375 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam .. .. 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881, 

William Hudlcston (Acting) .. ' 1881 

The Right Uon. M. E. Grant Dull . . 1881 

Tlic Right Hon. Robert Bourko, p.o. . . 1886 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by crea- 
tion). 

Jolin Henry Garstin, 0,8.1. (Acting) ., 1890 

Baron Wcnlock .. .. .. .. 1891 

Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, g.c.m.g. . . 1890 

Baron Ampthill 1900 


Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904. 

James Thomson, C.s.l. (Acting) . , , , 1904 

Gabriel Stokes, O.S.I. (Acting) . . . . 1900 

Hon. Sir Artliur l^awley, k.c.m.g,, g.o.I.e. 1906 
Sir 'L'homas David Gibson-Carmichael, 1911 
Bart., K.C.M.G. , G.c.i.E. (b) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April, 1912 


Sir Murray Hammick, K. O.S.I,, O.I.E. 1912 

(Acting). 

Right Hon. Baron Pentland, P.O.; G.O.I.E, 1912 

Baron Willingdon 1918 

Lord Goschcu 192 4 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi* 
chad of Skirling, 



MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


President. 

The Hon. Dlwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai Avargal, r.s.O. 

I.— Members op the Exeoutivb Council. 

Ex-officio. 

The Hon. Sir Charles Todhunter, E.o.s.i. 

The Hon. Sir Arthur Howland Knapp, K.o.i.E,, O.S.I., O.B.E, 

The Hon. Mr. C. P. Hamaswarai Ayyar, o.i.E. 

The Hon. the Raja of ICollengode, o.i.E. 

IT, — Elected Members. 

(a) Ministers, 

The Hon. the Raja of Panagal. 

The Hon. Diwan Bahadur T. K. Sivagnanam Filial Avargal, 

The Hon. Sir A. P. Patro, Kt. 


ib) Other Members. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur C. Natesa Miidallyar Avargal, M.L.O, 

„ „ O. Tanikachala Chettiyar Avargal, M.L.O, 

Diwan Bahadur Sir P. Tyagaraya ChettI, Kt., M.L.O, 

M. R. Ry. Sami Venkatachalam Chetti Gam, m.l.o. 

„ Rao Sahib K. V. Ramachari Avargal, M.L.O. 

„ ,, T. C, Tangavolu Pillai Avargal, M.L.O. 

,, Diwan Bahadur K. Suryanarayanamurti Nayudu Garu, M.L.O. 
„ A. V. Bhanoji Tlao Garu, m.l.o. 

„ Chavadi K. Subrahmania Filial Avargal, M.L.O. 

,, Diwan Bahadur P. Kosava Pillai Avargal, M.L.O, 

,, G. Rameswara Rao Garu, m.l.o. 

,, T. Adinarayana Chettiyar Avargal, m.l.o. 

„ W. Vijiaraghava Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.O. 

,, Rao Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Nayudu Garu, M.L.O, 

,, K, Sitarama Reddiyar Avargal, M.L.O. 

,, R. Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal, M.L.O. 

„ K. Venkatachala Padayachi Avargal, m.l.o, 

,, A. Ranganatha Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.O. 

,, P. Siva Rao Garu, M.L.O. 

,, A. Ramaswami Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.O. 

„ C. Muttayya Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.O. 

„ C. Ramalinga Reddi Garu, m.l.o. 

,, B. Muniswami Nayudu Garu, M.L.O. 

„ C. V. Venkataramana Ayyangar Avargal, m.l.o. 

,, Rao Bahadur T. A. Ramalinga Chettiyar Avargal, M.L.O. 

,, V. C. VelUngirl Goundar Avargal, M.L.O, 

,, K. Koti Reddi Garu, m.l.o. 

„ Rai Bahadur T. M, Narasimbacharlu Garu, m.l.o. 
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Sriman Biswanath Das Mahasayo, m.l.c. 

M, R. Ry. J. Kuppuswami Garu, M.L.o. 

„ P. Anjaneyulu Pantulu Garu, M.i.o. 

„ liao Bahadur P. C. Ethirajiilu Nayudii Garu, M.L.C. 

„ B. Mahahala Hegde Avargal, m.l.c. 

,, Rao Sahib U. Rjima Rao Avargal, m l c. 

„ M. Gangaraju Garu, m.l.c. 

„ M. Sithayya Garn, m.l.c. 

„ P. Peddiraju Garu, m.l.c. 

,, IC. Sarvarayudu Garu, m.l.c. 

,, Rao Bahadur C. Venkataranga Reddi Garu, m.l.c. 

„ K. Sarabha Roddi Garu, m.l.c. 

„ Di wan Bahadur M. Krishnan Rayar A varga M.L.C. 

V. Madhava Raja Avargal, M.L.C. 

„ Rao Bahadur A. S. Krishna Rao Pantulu Garu, m.l.c. 

„ B. Ramachandra Rcddl Garu, m.l.c. 

,, P. C. Muthu Chettiyar Avargal, m.l.c. 

„ Rao Bahadur P. K. A. Ct. Virappa Chettiyar Avargal, m.l.c. 

„ C. D. Appavu Chettiyar Avargal, M.L.C. 

,, Rao Sahib S. Ellappa Chettiyar Avargal, m.l.c. 

„ C. Maruthavanam Pillai Avargal, m.l.c. 

„ V. Venkatarama Ayyar alias Pantulu Ayyar Avargal, m.l.c. 

,, S. Muthiah Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.C. 

Sir K. Venkatareddi Nayudu Garu, Kt., m.l.c. 

M. R. Ry. P. N. Marthandam Pillai Avargal, m.l.c. 

,, Diwan Bahadur S. Rrn. M. Ct. Pethachi Chettiyar Avargai m.l.c. 
,, M. R. Seturatnam Ayyar Avargal, m.l.c. 

,, n. B. Arl Gowder Avargal, M.L.C. 

„ P. C. Vcnkatapatl Raju Garu, m.l.c. 

„ Rao Bahadur C. V. S. Narasimharaju Garu, m.l.c, 

,, P. T. Rajan Avargal, m.l.c. 

,, C. Ponnu.swaini Nayudu Garu, m.l.c. 

,, A. Chidambara Nadar Avargal, M.L.C. 

Muhammad Moosa Sait Sahib Bahadur, m.l.c. 

Abbas Ali Khan Bahadur, m.l.c. 

Muhammad Yahya Ali Sahib Bahadur, m.l.c. 

M. Abdulla Ghattala Sahib Bahadur, m.l.c. 

V. Hamid Sultan Marakkayar Sahib Bahadur, M.L.C. 

Munshi Abdul Wahab Sahib Bahadur, M.L.C. 

Khan Sahib Saiyid Diwan Abdul Razzaq Sahib Bahadur, M.L.C. 

Khan Bahadur P. Khalif-la-lah Sahib Bahadur, m.l.c. 

T. M. Moidu Sahib Bahadur, m.l.c. 

Kottal Uppi Sahib Bahadur, m.l.c. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abd-ul-lah Haji Qasim Sahib Bahadur, m.l.c. 

Abdul Hye Sahib Bahadur, m.l.c. 

T. N. Bava Ravuthar Muhammad Sahib Bahadur, m.l.c. 

Mr. M. Ratnaswaral, m.l.c. 

Mr. ,T. A. Saldanha, m.l.c. 

Mr. S. Arpudaawaml Udayar, m.i.o 
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Uao Bahadur Cruz Fernandez, m.l.c. 

Mr.J.D. Samuel, M.L.C. 

Mr. P. W. Partridge, M.L.C. 

Mr. A. E. Rencontre, m.l.c, 

M. R. Ry. S. Satyamurti Avargal, M.L.C. 

Mr. C. R. T. Congreve, M.L.C, 

M. R. Ry. V, N. Suryanarayana Raju Garu, M.L.C. 

„ S. R. Y. Ankinedu Prasad Bahadur Gam, M.L.C. 

Dr. P. Subharayan, m.l.c. 

The Raja of Ramnad, M.L.C. 

M. R. Ry. K. Prahhakuran Tampan Avargal, M.l.c. 

Mr. C. E. Wood, m.l.c. 

Mr. A. J. Leech, m.l.c. 

Mr. L. C. Nicholson, M,L.C. 

M. R. Ry. C. Gopala Mcnon Avargal, M.L.C. 

„ Rao Bahadur A. M. Murugappa Chettiyar Avargal, m.l.c. 
,, B. Venkataratnam Garu, m.l.c. 

Vacanf. 

II T. — Nominated Member?. 

(a) Ojffidals. 

Mr. G. F. Paddison, c.s.i., i.c.?., m.l.c. 

Mr. W. E. Lcgh, C.I.F., i.e.s., M.L.C. 

Vacant. 

Mr. P. L. Mocre, c.i.F., I.c..®., m.l.c. 

Mr. n. Tircman, m.l.c. 

Dr. John Mathai, m.l.c. 

Mr. R. W. Davies, i.e.s., m.l.c. 

(b) Non-officiala 

Mr. J. A. Davis, M.L.C. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur P. Raman Avargal, m.l.c. 

,, Rao Sahih P. V. Gopalan Avargal, M.L.C. 

„ L. C. Guruswami, Avargal, m.l.c. 

„ G. Premayya Garu, m.l.c. 

,, P. V. S. Sundaramurti Avargal, M.L.C. 

,, R. Srinivasan Avargal, M.L.C. 

,, R.Veerian Avargal, M.L.C. 

„ B. Obalcsappa Garu, m.l.c. 

,, P. K. S. A. Arumuga Nadar Avargal, m.l.c, 

,, P. Sagaram Garu, m.l.c, 

„ Raghuchandra Belial Avargal, M.L.C. 

,, T, Mallesappa Garu, m.l.c. 

,, O. M. Narayanan Nambudiripad Avargal, M.t.O 
„ N. Devendrudu Gam, M.L.C. 

Hony. Lt. Madurai, M.L.C. 

M. R. Ry. P. 3. Rajappa Tevar Avargal, M.L.C. 

,, K. S. Ponnuswami Filial Avargal, M.L.C 

(c) Special Membert. 

Mr. Bradford Lcs'li', m.l.c. 

„ J. L. P. Roche Victoria, M.L.C. 

Secretary to the Council. 

M. R. Ry. R. V. Krishna Ayyar Avargal, B.A., m.l. 



The Bengal Presidency. 


The Preeldency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the Ist April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Piesivlency divisions and the district of Darjee- 
ling, which were formerly administered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and theBaJshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency 18 82,277 square miks, and 
it possesses a population of 47,669,146 persons ; 
Included within this area are the two Indian 
States of Cooch Behar and Tripura, which 
are under the general supervlsioii of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. The area of the British territory 
Is 76,848 square miles. Bengal comprises the 
lower valleys and deltas of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, and in the main consists of a 
great alluvial plain intersected in its southern 
portion by Innumerable waterways. In the 
north are the Himalayan mountains and sub- 
montane tracts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri, 
and on the south-east the hills in Tripura and 
Chittagong, while on the west the Chota Kagpur 
plateau Is continued by an undulating tract 
running through the western portions of Mldna- 
pur, Bankura, Burdwan and Blrbhum. The 
general range of the country however Is very 
low, and a great fertile plain extends southward 
from Jalpaiguri to the forests and swamps known 
as the Sunderbans, which lie between the area of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the Inhabitants of the Presidency 
26,48024 or 63*65 per cent, are Mahomedans 
and 20,809,148 Hindus. These two major 
religions embrace all, but 2*73 per cent, of the 
population, Christians, Buddhists and Animists 
combined, number 1,273,873. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by 8*8 per cent. The Oriya-ppeaking 
people number 298,372 and Kaipali Is the 
tongue of 93,000 persons principally residentp 
In the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts. 1 lie 

g reat majority of the speakers of the Munda 
Lpguages are Santals in West and North Bengal. 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the Census of 
1921 nearly 37 million or over 77 per cent, of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these more than 30i millions 
are cultivators, and more than 4i millions farm 
servants and field labourers. The area under 
Jute in 1922 is estimated at 1,650,000 acres 
against 1,329,000 in 1921. Bengal is the most 
important rice-producing area In Northern India, 
and it Is computed that about 85 per cent, of 
the cultivated area of the Presidency is devoted 
to its production. Other crops include barley, 
wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the area devoted 
to the last named being 1,493,300 acres. Sugar 
is produced both from the sugar-cane and 
from the date-palm, and tobacco is grown for 
local consumption in nearly every district of 
Bengal. The area under tea in 1922 was 
176,900 acres. There were 3C0 plantations 
employing a dally average of 131,866 per- 
imanent and 6,147 temporary hands. 


Manufacture and Trade. 

The main industries in this part of India 
In addition to the agrlcnltuTRl industjy are the 
iute ml]> Ind'iptry> tl>e tea industry (largely an 
Assam industry) and coal mining. The jute 
mills in and around Calcutta constitute the 
principal manufacturing Industry, of the 
Presidency. From Ist April to 31st December 
1 921 a’l jute mills worked four daj's per week. 
From 1st January to Slst March 1922, double 
shift mills worked four days of l3i hours each 
per week, single shift mills five days per week, 
namely four days of 11 hours each 

and one day of 10 hours. There 
were 77 mills at work during the year 
1921-22 with 42,529 looms and 896,815 spindles. 
The average number of persons emploj'ed 
daily was 284738. The labour supply of mills 
during the year has been fair, v u t there have 
been many days lost thro)igh strikes at different 
mills. The value of the exports of Raw Jute by 
sea from Calcutta during 1921-22 decreased by 
Rs. 2,12 lakhs to Rs. 13,71 lakhs. The quantity 
exported was also less than In the preceding 
year by 4,000 tons and amounted to 457,000 
tons. The Jute cess benefited the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust to the extent of Rs. R'2 
lakhs, while Rs. 9*6 lakhs were collected In the 
preceding year. The exports of raw and manu- 
factured Jute represented 51 per cent of Calcut- 
ta’s exports during 1921-22 and those with the 
exception of cotton were India's premier experts 
ini hat 5 ear. other principal industries were 
cotton twist and yam, silk yam and cloth, 
hand-made cloth, sugar, molasses and paper. 
Thirteen cotton mills were at work during 
1921-22 employing daily on an average 12,843 
persons. The silk weaving industry continues 
to decline. There was only one silk mill 
working during 1921 which employed 143 
hands. The manufacture of tea is carried on 
an extensive scale in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri. 
The capital employed by joint stock companies 
in the industry in India amounted to about 
Rs. 42 crores and the daily average labour 
force to 772.000 during 1921. In 1921 the 
number of coal mines under the scope of the 
Indian Mines Act worked in Bengal was 268. 
The total output for Bengal was 4,269,642 
tons against 4,207,452 tons raised in 1920, 
while the output of all the mines in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Assam amounted to 
17,636,82"i tons. The paid up capital of joint 
stock, coal companies only In the indoitry em- 
ployed in these provinces is approximately R9.956 
lakhs. The daily average of persons employed 
in the coal mines in Bengal was 45,813 and in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam 175,188. 

T hree paper mills produced 23,603 tons of 
paper valued at Rs. 1,97,39,119 In 1921. 

In 1921-22 the foreign sea-borne trade of 
Bengal (excluding treasure but Including 
Government stores) amounted to Rs. 197 
crores of which 106 crores represented imports 
and Rs. 91 crores exports. Of the total 
foreign and coasting trade of Bengal, more than 
96 per cent, was the share of Calcutta. The 
six chief exports from Bengal are in order of 
importance ; jute (raw and manufactures), tea 
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Uc, hides and skins (raw), raw cotton and seeds, 
and the six leading imTOits are cotton goods* 
machinery and mifi*work, sugar metals, railway 
plant and rolling stock, and oils. 

Administration. 

The present form of administration In Bengal 
dates from January 1921. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when in accordance with the Proclama- 
tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi 
the Province was raised from th-s status of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Govemor-ln- 
Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Govern- 
ment was reeonstituted, certain of the depart- 
ments being placed under the control of 
Ministers appointed from among elector' 
members of the Legislative Council. There are 
lour members of the Executive Council, who 
are in charge of the “ reserved subjects,*' and 
three Ministers, who are in charge of the 
* transferred siibjectj.** The working of this 
system and the division of the administration 
into these two classes of subjects is fuHv 
described in the sections to which refeienoe is 
made. 

Bengal is administered by five Commissioners , 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, Bur 
dwan, Rajshahl, Dacca and Chittagong. The unit 
of administration is the Distr'ct Magistrate and 
Collector. As CJollector he supervises the In- 
gathering of the revenue and is the head of ail 
the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal Justice in the dis- 
trict. The immediate superior of the Districi 
Magistrate is the Divisional Commissioner. Com- 
missioners are the channels of communication 
between the local oflacers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government, 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice who is a Barrister and 15 Puisne 
Judges including one additional judge who 
are Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below the 
High CSourt are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Cause Court and Subor- 
dinate Judges and the Munsifs. Of these 
officers the District and Additional Judges and 
a certain number of subordinate Judges are also 
endowed with the powers of a Criminal Court 
while the remainder have Jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only. Criminal Justice Is administered 
by the High Ckmrt, the Ciourts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates. 
On Its appellate side the High Court disposes of 
appeals nrom the order of a Court of Session, and 
it also confirms, modifies or annals sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has five PresideBcy Magistrates, including a 
Temporary Magistrate, two Mnnlcipa) Mi^- 
trates and also a number of Honorary 
Magirtrates and it possesses a Court of Small 
Causea with Judges who dtoose oases oi the 
clM that are usually beard la Coanty ^>arts 
ioBngkind^ 


Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act IH of 1884 whieb regulates 
I oinniclpal bodies in the Interior and its sub- 
I sequent ammidmeots the powers of Com- 
tnissionere of municipalities have been Increased 
and the elective franchise has been extended. 
Municipal expenditure now comprises a large 
number of objects, including veterinary Insfl- 
tutlcms and the training and employment of 
Health Offleem and Sanitary InspeotOrs and 
female medical practitioners. The Conmilsgion- 
ers also have large powers In Regard to tile water- 
supply and the regulation of buildings. In 
Calcutta Act (111) of 1899 created three co- 
ordinate municipal authorities, the (Corporation, 
the General (Committee, and the Chairman. 
The total number of (Commissioners Is fifty, of 
whom 25 are elected, and the remainder appoint- 
ed by Government and by commercial oodles. 
In orJer to improve the insanitary and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta lmprovem«at 
Trust has been created with extenstvo ^wers. 
In the mofussil. District and Local Boards 
exercise considerable powers, with regard to 
PnUio Works, Education and Medical relief and 
Union OomnMttees iMve been formed which 
deal for the most part with the control of 
village roads, sanitation and water-snii>ly. 

Bengal Act V of 1919 Introduced a 
new system of self-government by the 
creation of village authorities vested with 
the power and duties necessary for the manage * 
ment of communal village affairs and entrusted 
with powers of self-taxation. The new village 
authority, to be called the Union Board, will 
replace the existing Chaukidari panehapats 
and the Union Committee and will deal with 
the village police, village roads, water supi^, 
sanitation, primary school and dispensaries. 
The Act also empowers Government to oreate 
out of the members of the Union Board Vlllaw 
Benches and Courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the 
union. The Act has been extended to all 
Districts In the Presidency except Darjeeling, 
Chittagong, and Malda and over 2.000 Union 
Boards were notified, of which about 1,400 have 
actually been constituted. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department Is under the 
charge of a Chief Engineer who is also the 
Secretary to Government in the P. W. and 
Railway Departments. 

The P. W. D. deals with questions regarding 
the construction of public buildings and roads. 

The RaUway Department deals with ques- 
tions regarding acquisition of Lands required by 
the several Railways and alignment of 
main lines of Railways and Tramway projects 

Irrigation. 

The Irrigation Department deals with matters 
connected with the numerous embankments 
and drainage works as well at the waterways 
Uiat intersect the Presidency. 

Marine. 

The Marine Deportment deals with alt ques- 
tions oonnected with the Bengal Pilot Seirlee, 
merchant shipping, the lmp<^&m of explbtlves 
and inland navigation. 
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Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Militar} 
Police, the District Police, the Hallway PoUce.and 
the River Polica The Bengal Police are under 
the control ot the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present Inspector- Genera I being a member 
of tne Imperial Police Service. Under him arc 
Deputy Inspectors-General, for the Dacca Rancre 
the Kajshahi range, the Presidency range, the 
Burdwan range and the Bakarganj range and 
also one Deputy Inspector-General In charge 
of the C. I. D. and the Intolllgence Branch. Each 
district Is in charge of a Superintendent, and 
some of the more Important districts have 
an Additional Superintendent. The Railway 
Police la divided into three distinct chargP!^ 
each under a Superintendent. The River 
Police is also under a Superintendent. The 
cadre comprises Assistant Superlntendentc, 
Deputy Superhitendents, Inspectors, Sub 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspcctors, 
head constables and constables. There Is also 
a Village Police, composed of dafladars and 
ohowkldara, who receive a monthly salary which 
Is collected from the villages or unions by th^ 
Panchayat or Union board. There Is a tralnlna 
colloue and school at Sardah, In the district of 
Ralshahl where newly appointed gaeetted officers, 
and constables of the llcngal police learn their 
duties. The Calcutta City Police is a separate 
force maintained by Government under a Com 
missionor who is responsible direct to Govern 
ment. The Commissioner has under him Deputy 
Commissioners, Assistant Commissioners, In 
specters, Sub- Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant. 
Sub-InspectorH, head constables and constables 
A school for the training of recruits for thii 
Calcutta -PolicG force has ^en established at 
Calcutta. The annual cost of the Police is over 
188 laklis. 

Medical. 

The head of the Medical Department is tin 
Surgeon General with the Government of 
Bengal, and Sanitation is in charge of the 
Director of Public Health, the former appoint 
ment is always held by a raomber of the Indian 
Medical Service, while the latter post is no: 
so reserved. There is also a Chief Engineer, 
Public Health Departme .t, Bengal. In the 
districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible for 
medical work. There are 24 hospitals in Calcutta 
10 of which are supported by the Govern- 
ment and 44.1,088 persons were treated at 
these institutions of whom 41,368 were in- 
patients. In the mofussll districts there are 827 
hospitals and dispensaries ; the number of 
patients treated In them was 7,564,9.17 including 
70,053 ln»patlents. 

Education. 

In the Presidency of Benga education is 
Imported partly through Gove. ament agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted 
to some extent by Government grants-iu-ai<l. 
Government maintains three Arts Colleges In 
Calcutta (of which one is a college for women 
and one the Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, 
one at Krlshnagar. two at Dacca, one at Raj- 
sbahl and one at Chittagong. It also maintains 
three training colleges, one at Calcutta, 
one at Dacca, and one at Kurscong for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools 


through the medium of English and 5 norma 
schools, one in each division, for the tiialning 
of teachers in secondary schools through the 
medium of the vernacular; also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school 
at Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commcrlcal school 
in Calcutta and a weaving school at Seram pen e, 
it also provides at the headquarters of all 
districts, except Burdwan and Midnapore, and 
also at certain other mofussil centres. High 
ICngllsh schools for the education of boys, 
while to some Government Arts Colleges high 
schools are attached. In Calcutta there are 
four Government high schools for boys, two of 
which arc attached to Presidency College and 
one to the Sanskrit College. Government high 
schools for girls exist only in the headquarters 
stations of Calcutta, Dacca, Mymenslngh, Barlsal 
and Clilttagong. The other secondary schools, 
with the exception of a few middle schools 
managed either by Government or by muni- 
cipal and district boards, are under private 
control. The administration of primary 
education In all areas, which are not under 
municipalities, rests with the district boards, 
grants being given from provincial revenues 
to the boards, which contribute only slightly 
from their own funds. Only in backward 
localities are such schools either entirely ma- 
naged, or directly aided, bv Government, 
Apart from the institutions referred to above, 
95 institutions called Guru Training Schools are 
maintained by the Department for the training 
of primary school teachers. For the education of 
Mohomedans, there are senior raadrasas at Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Chittagong and Hughli, and one 
junior madrasa at Rajshahi which are managed 
by Government, There are also certain Govern- 
ment institutions for technical and industrial 
e lucation. All Institutions for technical and 
industrial education (except B. E. College the 
\h.sanull.ih School of Engineering, Dacca the 
Government Commercial Institute and the 
Government School of Act, Calcutta) are 
tiow under tlie control of the Director of 
Industries. A large proportion of educational 
work of every grade is under the control of 
various missionarv bodies, which are assisted by 
Government grants-in-aid. 

The municipalities are required to expend 
a certain proportion of their ordinary income 
on education. They are mainly responsible 
for primary education within their jurisdiction, 
but schools In these areas are eligible also 
for grants from Government. These bodies 
maintain a first grade Arts College and a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Santipur 
and a high school at Cliittagong. 

There are in the Presidency: — 

.Arts Colleges 88 Secondary Schools 2,651 

Law „ 3 Primary Schools 47,688 

Medical Collegea 8 Special ,, 2,472 

lilngrg. College 1 Private Institutions 1,298 

Training Colleges 6 
Veterinary College 1 

with 19,50,929 pupils In all. 

The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director and an Assistant Director for 
Muhammadan Education. Each division is in 
charge of a Divisional Tnspe^r assisted by a 
certaiu number of Additional or second Inspoo- 
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tors and Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan 
Education according to the requirements of the 
several divisions. Similarly the administrative 
charge of the primary education of each district 
is in the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class officers being in some 
Instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvla. Higher education la con- 
trolled.by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established In 1857 and 1921, respectively, 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex- offlelo elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of Cal- 
cutta maintains a Law College, called the 
University Law College, Calcutta. The Dacca 
University also has Law Department attached 
to it. The Calcutta University Is mainly an 
examining body, but it has now made itself 
responsible for the actual teaching of students, 
for which purpose it employs an agency which 
is quite distinct from the staffs of the affiliated 
colleges. 

The University at Dacca Is of the residential 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It con- 
ducts the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations for the students of Institutions 
at Dacca and also the Islamic Matriculation 
and Intermediate Examinations. 

The following University Professorships have 
been founded at Calcutta — (1) Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore Law Professorship, (2) Minto Professor- 
ship of Ergonomics, (8) George V. Professorship 
of Mental and .Aforal Science, (4) Hardin ge 
Professorship of Higher Mathematics, (5) Car- 
michael Professorship of Ancient Indian Illstory 
and Culture, (6) Pallt Professorships of 
Chemistry and Physics, (7) Sir Bash Behary 
Ghose Professorship of Applied Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry and Botany, (8) Two 
Professorships of English and (9) University 
Professorship of Comparative Philology. 

The principal educational Institutions are;— 
Govbenment Akts Colleges. 

Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Bajshahi College. 

Chittagong College 
Sanskrit College. 

Hughli College. 

Krishnagar College. 

Bethune College. 

Intermediate classes attached to Eden High 

School for Girls, Dacca. 

Dacca Intermediate College. 

Private Arts CoiLsaES, 

Aided 

Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 

St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. 

Jagannath Intennediate College, Dacca. 
BraJra,ohan College, BarlsRl. 


Anandamohan College, Mymenslngh. 

Victoria College, Oomllla. 

Wesleyan Mission College, Bankura, 

Victoria College, Narall. 

Hindu Academy, Daulatpuc. 

Scram pore College. 

St. Paul's Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta 
Edward College, Pabna 
Diocesan College, Calcutta. 

Bagcrhat College, Khulna. 

Carmichael College, Bangpur. 

U naided. 

City College, Calcutta. 

Ripon College, Calcutta. 

Ban gahasi College, Calcutta. 

Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 

Central College, Calcutta. 

Krishna Chandra College, Hetampur. 

Biirdwan Raj College. 

Uttarpara College. 

Erlshnath College, Berhampore. 

Loreto House, (Calcutta. 

Rajtndra College, Furldpur. 

South Subarban College, Bhowanipur. 

Feni College. 

Municipal. 

Midnapore College. 

Colleges for Professional Training. 
Engineering — Government, 

Bengal Engineering College, Slbpur. 

Teaching — Government. 

David Hare Training College. 

Dacca Training College. 

Dow Hill Training College, Kurseong 
Aided. 

Dloce^n (Dollege, CJalcutta. 

Unaided. 

Loreto House, Calcutta, 

Medicine — Government. 

Medical College, Calcutta. 

School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
Calcutta. 

Aided. 

Carmichael Medical College, Belgachi, Calcutta 
Law. 

University Law College, Calcutta. 

The Law Department, attached to the Dacca 
University. 

The Law Department, attached to the Bipoii 
Cofiegt, Cafoutta 
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THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

As under the reformed constitution the Provinces enjoy substantial financial autonomy, the 
flnanoes of Bengal are get out in some detail. 

Estimated Revenue for 1923-24, 

Beads of Revenue, 

Thousands of Rs, 

Land Revenue 3,06,27 

Excise . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . 2,05,00 

Stamps 3,35,00 

Forest .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ,, .. .. .. 21,50 

Registration 24,00 

Subsidised Companies . . . . . . . . . , . , . . . . 100 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 
Accounts are kept (Net) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. — .'iS 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which no 

Capital Accounts are kept 201 

Interest . . . . . . 405 

Administration of Justice . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 14,50 

Jails and Convict Settlements 14,05 

Police 4,98 

Porta and Pilotage 22 

Education 10,87 

Medical 10,55 

Public Health 12 

Agriculture 3,41 

Industries . , . . , . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . 6,35 

Miscellaneous Departments .. .. .. .. .. .. 11 

Civil Works 5 95 

Receipts In aid of Superannuation .. .. 4,21 

Stationery and Printing 4,69 

Miscellaneous .. .. .. 41,14 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central and Provincia Governments . . 75 

Loans and Advances by the Bengal Government 12,56 

Loans between the Central and the Bengal Government 

Famine Insurance Fund .. .. .. 1,75 

Total .. 10,34,49 

Opening balance . . . . 60,8 J 

Grand Total .. .. 10,95,32 

Estimated Expenditure for 1923-24. 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Land Revenue .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 31,69 

Excise . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 15,68 

Stamps 8,90 

Forests 12,74 

Registration 18,41 

Interest on Works for which Capital Accounts are kept 17,07 

^veime Expenditure financed froq ordinary Revenue . •• 1?^67 
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Thousands of Bs. 


Constxaction of Irrigation, Navigation and Drainage Works. — 

Finance from Ordinary Bevenuo 866 

Interest on Ordinary Debt 675 

Sinking Funds 

General Administration 1,29,26 

Administration of Justice .. .. .. .. ' 1,15,23 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . . . . . . > . . . . . . 39,44 

Police 1,88,83 

Forts and Pilotage 2,09 

Scientific Departments 30 

Education 1,26,68 

Medical 56,27 

PubUc Health 25,60 

Agriculture 21,93 

Industries 12,33 

Miscellaneous Departments .. .. .. .. 2,79 

Exchange on Transactions with London . . . . . . . . . . . . 10,18 

CivU Works 93,12 

Famine Belief and Insurance 200 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 61,23 

Stationery and Printing 23,59 

Miscellaneous 3,99 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments. . 40 

Capital Expenditure not charged to Bevenue— 

Construction of Irrigation, Navigation Embankment and Drainage Works . . 2,60 

Loans and Advances by the Bengal Government 11,84 

Loans between the Central and the Bengal Government 4,36 

, Total .. 10,33,84 

Closing balance .. .. 61,98 

Grand Total 10,95,82 


AdtulnistratioD. 


MemBIBS OV COIJNOIL. 


Qoveknob and President in Council. 

His Excellency The Rt. Hon. Victor Alexander 
George Robert Bulwer-Lytton, Earl of 
Lytton, P.O., q.o.i.e., took his seat, 28th 
March 1922. 

Personal Staff. 

PriraU Stpretary, H. R. Wllkirson, l.o.S. 

Military Secretary, Lieut. -Colonel J. Mackenzie, 
O.J.R. 

Surgeon, Major B. H. V. Hodge, I.M.s. i 

Aidee-de-Camp, Major H. Q. Benton and 
Captain S. B. Horn, M.o. j 

Honorary Aide$-de-Catnp. Lt.-Col. P. B. Wood, 
Lt.-Col. A. K. Tennent, and Capt. O. Gold- 
smith. 

Extra Aido-de-Camp, Capt D. W M.Prinsep. 

Indian Aide*de-Camp, Klialdar Mai Singh. 


The Hon. Mr. Hugh Lansdown Stephenron 

O.8.I., O.I.E., l.E.S. 

„ „ Maharajadhlraja Bahadur of Burd- 

wan, E.O.8.I., K.O.I.X. 

,, „ Mr. James Donald, o.i.e., i.o.s., 

(Temporary). 

„ „ Sir Abdur Rahim. 

SBOBETABIAT. 

Chief Secretary to Oovemment, L. BlrJey, o.i.b. 

1.0.8, e, , 

Secretary, JUvenue Department, M. C. McAlpln, 

Secretary, Finance and Commerce DepartmenU, 
A. Marr. 

Secretary to the Council and Secretary, Legielalite 
Department, C. TlndaU, o.i.E. 

Secretary to Govemmmi, jPubUe Worike JPerari- 
0. P. Waiah (an 

leave) ; G. O. Dey 
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Director o1 Public Instruction, W. W, Homell. 
Principal, School of Arts, P. Brown. 
Inspector-General of Police, Robert Boyle Hyde. 

Commissioner, Calcutta Police, Sir Reginald 
Clarke. 

Conservator of Forests, R. C. Milward. 

Surgeon-General, Major General Benjamin 
Hobba Deare, O.I.E., i.M.S. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, A. H. Hoydy 
B.A., i.o.s. (on leave)', W. W. Walker, b.a , 
(Officiating). 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, Satis Chandra 
Mukerji, I.O.S. 

Accountant-General, J. C. Mitra, m.a., n l. 

Injector ‘General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. P. S. C. 
Thompson, i.m.s. 

PoHtmaster-General, H. N. Ilutchinson, o.b.k. 
I.o.s. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Khan Bahadur 
Amln-ul-Islam. 

Director of Agriculture, G. Evans, m.A. 

Protector of Emigrants, Major Charles Aikman 
Qouriay, I M.s. 

Superintendent, Royal Botanic Gardens, Lieut 
Colonel A. T. Gage. 


Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, 


Frederick J. Halliday 1851 

John P. Grant . . . . . . . . 1859 

Cecil Beadon . . . . . . . . 1862 

Wiiilam Grey ., .. .. ., 1867 

George Campbell . . . , . , . . 1871 


Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.o.s.l. . . 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden,o.s.i 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayloy, K.o.s.l. .. 1879 

A. Rivers Thompson, O.S.I., c.i.E 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, o.s.i. .. 1885 

Sir Steuart C. Bayloy, K.o.s.l., O.I.E, . , 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.o.s.l. . . 1890 

Sir A. P. MaoDonneU, K.o.s.\,(Oflig.') . . 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.O.S.I. . . 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, c.s.i. (Officiating) . 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, K.o.s.l. . . , . 1898 

Died, 21st Nov. 1902. 

J. A. Bourdillon, o.s.i. (Officiating) . , 1902 

Sir A. n. Leith Fraser, K.O.S.I 1903 

Lancelot Hare, C.S.I., C.I.E. (Ofig.) , . 1906 

F. A. Slacke (Officiating) . . . . . . 1906 

Si’" E. N. Baker, K.c.8 1 1908 

Retired 2l3t Sept. 1911. 

P. W. Duke, O.S.I. .. .. 19 U 


The office of Lieutenant-Governor of Benaal 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

governors op the Pbesiddnct op Fort 

William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, o.o l.B,, k.o.m.G 19 f 2 

Che Rt, Hon. Earl of Ronaldshay, Q.O.i.E, Ifll? 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lyttoh .. ,, 1922 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’bb Mr. H, E. A. Cotton, c.i.E., President. 

Major Hassan Suhrawardy, M.r., r.R.c.s., Deqndy President, 

Ex-offlclo— 

The Hon’ble Sir Ihjay Chand Mahtab, o.C.i.F., K.C.s.i., .O.M., ^R’abarnjndhira a 

Bahadur of Bll^d^^all. 

The Hon’ble Sir Abd-ur-B4ihim, Kt. 

The Hon’blc Sir Hugh Stephenson, k.o.i.k., o.s.i. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. Donald, c.s.T., C.i.E. 

Elected — 

The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fazl-ul-Hiiq. 

The Hon’ble Hadji Mr. A. K. Abu Ahmed Khan Chiizna%i. 

Official Nominated Members— 

Mr. A. N. Moberly. 

Major-Ceneral B. H. Dearc, C.P.T., i.M 9. 

Mr. D. H. Leea 
,, ]\r. C. McAlpin, C.I.E. 

,, !N. B. Ciipta, C.I.E. 

., A. lyiarr, C.i. K. 

,, J. A.L. Swan. 

„ G.S. Dutt. 

,, G. T. Hiiirimrford. 

„ G. G. Dcy. 

,, J, T. Donovan. 

Di. T. 0. D. Dunn, M.4. 

Mr. T. Emerson, C.i.E. 

„ S. C. Stuart-Williams. 

Nominated Non-Officials— 

Mr. S. C. Mukerji. 

Babu Cham Chandra Da^?. 

Mr. K. C. Hay Chaudhury. 

Mr. M. Daiid. 

Babu Debi Prosad Khaitan. 

lUi Abinash Ch. Banerjee Bahadur, m.a. 

Mr. D. J. Cohen. 

Mr. P. N. Guha. 

Elected Members 


Name of Mcmbeis. Name of Constituency. 


Babu Jatindra Nath Basil 

Calcutta North (Non-Muhammadan). 

3fr. Satcowripati Hoy 

Calcutta North-West (Non-I\Iuhammadan). 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea 

Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

;Mr. Nirmal Chandra Chunder. . . 

Calcutta North Central (Non-Muhammadan. . 

Mr. Ashiny Coomar Banerjee 

Calcutta South CentraU Non-Muhammadan). 

Vacant] 

Calcutta. South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Babu Boroda Prosad Dey, b.l. . . 

Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadau.) 

Babu Khagendra Nath Ganguly, Vakil. . 

Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan.) ^ 

Dr. Bidhan Cliandra Roy 

24'-Pargana8 Municipal North (Non-Muham- 
madan.) 

-- • 
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Name of Members. 

Baba Surendra Nath Ray 

Bal Pyari Lai Doss Bahadur, M.b.e. . . 

Babu Sarat Ch. Basu 

Raja Manlloll Singh Roy, o.i.B 

Babu Abanlsh Cliandra Ray 

Babu Anilbaran Roy 

Babu Umes Chandra Chatterjeo, n.L 

Babu Dobondra Lai Khan 

Mr. C. K. Das . . 

Biibu Mahondra Nath Maity 
Babu Taraknath Mukerjea 
liabu Maninatha Nath Roy 

Babu Hem Chandra Naskor 

Mr. Birendra Nath Sasma 

Ral Harondranath Chaudhurl, M. A., r.l. 

Babu Hornanta Kumar Sarkor. . . 

Maharaj Kumar Sris Chandra Nandy . . 

(Vacant.) 

Mr. D. N. Roy, Bar-at-T^w 

Babu Sailaja Nath Roy Chaudhurl 
Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy . . 

Babu Manmohon Neogl . . 

Babu Naliniranjan Sarkar 

Dr. Kumud Sankar Ray 

Dr. Mohini Mohon Das . . 

Mr. Nlsith Chandra Sen . . 

Rai Satyendra Nath Roy Clioudhuri Bahadur. . 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Bar-at-Law. 

Babu Akhil Chandra Datta 

Babu Satyendra CHiandra Mitm 

Babu Sudarsan C^akravorty 

Babu Jogindra Chandra Chakravorti, M.A., D.L.i 

*Rai Sahib P.anchanan Banna, m.b.e. . . 

Babu Nageodra Narayan Ray, B.L. 

Df. 1. X. Das Gupta 


Name of Ck>Dstitaency. 

24-Parganas Municipal South (Non-Muhamma- 
dan.) 

Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Do. 

Birbhum (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan. 

Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Midnaporo North (Non-Muhamamdan.) 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Do. 

Hooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muhamraadan.) 
24-Pargana8 Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan 
24-Pargana3 Rural South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Pargana3 Rural North (Non-Muhammadan. 
Nadia (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Jessore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Jessoro North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Khulna (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dacca Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Mymensingh West (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Mymenslngh East (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Faridpur North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Chittagong (Non-Muhamraadan.) 

Tippera (Non-Muhammadan). 

Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Rajshahi (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan). 

Rangpur (Non-Muhamraadan.) 

Do. 

Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muhammadan.) 
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Kame of Members. 

Babu Romes Chandra I^igchi, n.L, 

Mr. Prasanna Deb R«aikut 
Mr. S. Mahboob A ley 
Mr. II. S. Suhrawardy 
.Maulvi Wahed Tlossain . . 

Maiilvi Mahbubul Hun, M.A., D.L. 

Maulvi Allabaksh Saikar 
]Maulvi Muhammad Yas 
^faulvi Zannoor Ahmed 
Dr. A. Suhrawardy 
Maulvi Aftab IfoHsain Joardar . . 

Maulvi Ekramiil lluq, f.t.. 

[Vacant] 

.Maulvi Abdul Quador 

.Alaulvi Sayyod Sultan All 

Nawab Saiyld Nawab AH Chandhuri, Khan ' 
Bahadur, o.l.K. 

Khan Bahadur Kazl Zahirul Huq 
^laulvi Md. Abdul .Tubbar Pahlowan . . 

.Maulvi Tayebuddin Ahmed, B.L. 

]Mr. Altaf AH 

Mr. Syed ^1. Masih, Bar-at-J.aw 
iMaulvi Saiyod Abdur Rob Chaudhuri . . 

IManlvi Fazlal Karim f’howdhury. 

Khaje Nazlmuddin, M,.v. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Iaw. 
Maulvi Md. Nurul Huq Chaudhury. 

Maulvi Amanat Khan, b. a. 

Shah Sycd Kmdadul H.ni 
^laulvi Asimuddin .Aliamad. 

Maulvi Abdur Rashid Khan 
Maulvi Sayedal Ifoquc, b.a. 

Haji Lai Mahainmed 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Md. Choinuddin 
Maulvi Kader Baksh, b.l. 

Maulvi Basar Mahammad 
Maulvi Mahi Uddin Khan 


j Name of Constituency. 

I 

j Malda (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Jalpaiguri (Non-Muliammadau.) 

I Calcutta North (Muhammadan.) 

I Calcutta South (Muhammadan.) 

Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan.) 

I 24-Pargana3 Municipal (Muhammadan.) 

I Dacca City (Muhammadan.) , 

I Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan.) 

! Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Rural (Muhammadan.) 

Nadia (MnlLammadan.) 

Mnrshidabad (Muhammadan). 

Jessore North (Muhammadan.) 

Tc.ssorc South (Muhammadan.) 

Khulna (Muhammadan.) 

Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan). 

Dacca East Rural (Muhammadan.) 
.Mymensingh Wo.st (Muhammadan.) 
iMymensingh East (Muhammadan.) 

Do. . , 

Faridpur North (Muhammadan). 

Faridpur South (Muhammadan.) 
BakarganJ North (Muhammadan.) 
Bakarganj South (Muhammadan.) 
Chittagong (Muhammadan). 

Do. 

Tippera (Muhammadan.) 

Do. 

Noakhali (Muliammadan.) 

Do. 

I Rajshahi Sout 1 (Muhammadan.) 

I Rajshahi North (Muhammadan.) 
j Diiiajpur (Muhammadan). 

Rang pur West (Muhamrhadan.) 

Rangpur East (Muham m adan.) 
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Name of Members 

Name of Constituency. 

Maulvi Bajib Uddin Tarafdar . . 

..1 

Bogra (Muhammadan). 

Moulvl Abdul Gafur, b.l. 


Pabna (Muhammadan.) 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Musharnif Hossain 

Malda eiim Jalpaignri (Muhammadan.) 

Mr, J. A. Jones, O.I.E 


Presidency and Burdwan (European.) 

„ Edward VlUiers 


Do. 

,, J. Campbell Forrester 


Do. 

„ J. A. de Lisle 


Dacca and Cliittagong (European). 

„ W. L. Travers, o.b.e. 


Rajshahi (European). 

,, H. Barton 


Anglo-Indian. 

Dr. H. W. B. Moreno 


Do. 

Bahu Satya Kishoro Banerjeo . . 


Burdwan Landholders. 

Mr. Provash Chunder Mitter, O.i.e. 


Presidency Landholders. 

Babu Brajendra Kishore Eoy Chaudhury 

Dacca Landholders. 

Mr, Arun Chandra Singha 


Chittagong Landholders. 

Kumar Shlb Shekhareswar Ray 


Rajshahi Landholders. 

Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose 


Calcutta University. 

Mr. A. r, Rahman, b.a 


Dacca University. 

„ Arthur d’Anyers Willis 


licngal Cdiambcr of Commerce. 

„ A. Cochran, o.b.e 


Do. 

,, J. Y. Plilllp 


Do. 

„ R. B. Wilson, O.I.E 


Do. 

Sir (Jeorge Godfrey, Kt. . . 


Do. 

[Vacant] 


Do. 

Mr. G. F. Rose 


Indian Jute Mills Association. 

,, C. G. Cooper 


Do. 

,, T. 0. Crawford 


Indian Tea Association. 

Sir Willoughby Carey, Kt. 

Mr. J. Cottle 

, Byomkes Chakravarti 


Indian Mining Association. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

Raja Resheo Case T^aw, O.i.e. 

Babu Badridas Qoenka . . 

Mr. Tarit Bhusan Roy 


Do. 

Bengal Marwari Association. 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 


Secretary to the Council — C. Tindall, o.i.e., i.o.s. 

f J. Bartley, i.o.s. 
A 3stt. . Secretaries to the Council — A. M. Hutchison. 

tK. N. Majumdar, 

Begistra to the Council— J. W, McKiT. 
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The United Provinces 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
in practically the centre of Upper India, They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
Dorth-east by Ncpai, on the south and south- 
east by Bengal, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor District of the Centrai Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 107,267 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the two Native States of Tehri and Rampur, 
both of which lie within the United Provinces, 
6,079 square miles and the newly-created inde- 
pendent State of Benares with an area of 865 
miles, giving a total of 112,346 square miles. 
The total population is 45,690,946. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, the sub-Himalayan tracts 
including the Kuraaon Division which consists 
of three hill districts, two of which are entirely 
in the hills and one is half in the submontane 
belt, the great Gangetic plain and por- 
tions of the hill systems of Central India 
which Include Bundelkhand which now much 
improved by an extensive Canal system, thouuh 
somewhat liable to run short of water in extreme- 
ly dry years, is of great benefit in all ordinary 
years and years of limited drought. The first 
two of these tracts are infertile and 
support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mile 
In the west, to 649 in the centre and 718 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces in India. In the south 
there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of the 
Vlndhyan mountains, covered with stunted | 
trees and Jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and small game 
rhootlng, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water- 
ed by three rivers — the Ganges, Jumna, and 
Gcgra. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 86 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 14 

f )ercent., the total of all other religions being 
ess thf^n 0*6 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians) Jains, Aryas and Sikhs; 
the Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
SftmaJ sect, which obtains widely In the 
Punjab and has extended its influence to the 
United Provinces. The three main physical 
t 3 rpe 8 are Dravidlan, Aryan and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan districts and the former to South 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste 
Aryans frequent the Western Districts of the 


Province. Most of the people, however, show 
a mixed Arya-Dravldiau origin. Three lan- 
guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
people in the plains — Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi and Behari; Urdu, or Hindustani is a 
dialect of Western Hindi, though It contains a 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic words, 
which makes it a linfftui franca. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 71*7 of the population. 
The soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups ; the valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium ; the chief characteristic soil of the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
are of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, the most 
productive. The soil generally yields excellent 
crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, cotton, wheat; , 
sugarcane, pulses, barley and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly In low-lying, neavy clays. 
The greater part of the Provinces is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 60 to 60 
inches in the Hills, to 40 Inches in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 inches annu- 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pros* 
perity of the Provinces is now high, though 
it varies with the rainfall. Band Is ■ 
mostly on the ryotwari tenure in Bundd* 
khana and Kumaon, on zemindarl tenure in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The princi- 
pal land owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
some of whom own very large estates. The 
area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 61 
per cent, of the total area In Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Provinces are not rich in minerals. 
Coal exists In Southern Mirzapur, iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan 
Districts, and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difiSculty of work- 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washing in some of the 
rivers in the Hills. Limestone is found In the 
Himalayas and stone Is largely quarried In the 
Mirzapur District. Cotton is ginned and spun 
throughout the provinces, rsa home Industry, 
and weaving, by means of hand-looms, is carrf^ 
on in most districts. In 1901 nearly a miUJon 
persons were dependent on weaving, 140,000 on 
spinning and 136,000 on cleaning, pressing, and' 
ginning, but during the last decade these 
Industries have been on the decrease. The 
largest industry Is in Azamgarh district, where 
there are 130,000 looms. Silk spinning is con- 
fined almost entirely to the dlstnot of Beoar^' 
where the famous brocade is made. 
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bioidery is manafactored in Lucknow, where the 
noted ehikan work of silk on cotton or muslin 
Is produced, and in Benares, where cold and 
silver work on velvet, silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry is important in 
some districts, Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work, porcelain 
is manufactured at Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of paper-making (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather-work and fireworks. The chief 
centre of European and Indian Industry Is Cawn- 
pore, which, situated in most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen, Jute and other mills, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mill Is the largest in India). There are cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for its locks), Meerut 
and Bareilly ; Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Hardoi and Hathras have 
cotton mills. Excellent furniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at Eosa there is a large English distUlery, 
with patent still. 

The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farukhabad. 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzufamagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Qhazipur, Filibhit and Shahjahanpur. 

Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform Scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Go\ernor-in-Council, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council In charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers in 
charge of th^ Transferred Subjects. The 
medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of five Secretaries and five Under-Secre- 
taries. The Chief Secretary is in charge of the 
Revenue. Appointment, General Administra- 
tion, Political and Forest Departments ; another 
Secretary attends to the Medical, Judicial, 
Police, Educational and Saniiation Depart- 
ments ; whilst a third looks to t he local Self- 
Government, Financial, Municipal, Miscel- 
laneous and Separate Revenue Departments. 
The other two Secretaries belong to the Public 
Works Department, and are also Chief Engi- 
neers, one of whom deals with Irrigation, and 
the other with Roads and Buildings. Govern- 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
where the Secretariat usually remains. 
The Governor and the Secretariat spend 
the hot weather In Naini Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Governor tours the 
plains, as he does also in the cold weather. 
The Board of Revenue Is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, and it has im- 
portant executive duties, being the chief revenue 
authority in. the Provinces. There are forty- 
eigLt Bntish districts, thirty-six in Agra and 
tiwelve in Oudh, average area 2,000 square 
^68 and average population a million. 
Eaph District is in charge of a District 
Officer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudh and 


Kumaon, who is an Indian Civilian. The 
Districts are grouped together io Divisions 
under a Commissioner. There are ten DivlBibns, 
having an average area of nearly 12,000 square 
miles and a population of from 6 to 6 millions. 
Tlie Districts are sub-divided into tahsili, 
with an average area of 600 square miles 
and a population of 220 000. Each Tahtil 
is in charge of a TahsUdar, who is responsible 
for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. TahsUi are divided 
Into parganaa which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the TaJiaildan are kanungoa, of 
whom there are, on an average, three to a tahail. 
These officials supervise the work of the 
patwaria, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For Judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahaila, as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors), or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioner 
of the Bareilly and Kumaon Divisions are Politi- 
cal Agents for the Native States of Rampur and 
Tehrl respectively and the Commissioner of 
Benares is the Political Agent for Benares State. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High 
Court in the Province of Agra, and the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner, in Oudh, 
which are the final appellate authorities in both 
criminal and civil cases. The former, which 
consists of a Chief Justice and six premanent 
and two temporary puisne Judges, three of 
whom are Indians, sits at Allahabad, and 
the latter, represented by a Judicial Commis- 
sioner and two Additional Commissioners, one 
of whom is an Indian, sits always in Lucknow. 
Tlicro are 31 posts (24 in Agra and 7 in Oudh) 
of District and Sessions Judges of which 8 are 
held by Indians not belonging to the I.C.S.<is 
they have been listed to tlie provincial servic ‘0 
and the bar. They have both original 
and appellate jurisdiction in civil and crimi- 
nal cases, and occasional appellate Jurisdiction in 
rent cases, but District Officers and their assis- 
tants, Including Tahaildara, preside in both 
(in the capacity of Magistrates) criminal 
and rent and revenue courts, and dispose 
of a good deal of t^ work. In Kumaon, the 
Commissioner is a mgh Court Judge in Civil 
cases, and a District Judge in Criminal cases. 
In the larger Cantonments, the Cantonment 
Magistrates have limited powers as Judges of 
a Small Cause Court and also as Magistrates. 
There are also Subordinate Judges, Judges 
of Small Cause Courts and Munsifs, wlio 
dispose of a large number of small 
■ivil suits, being specially empowered 
in some cases, to decide suits up to Rs. 2,000; 
but generally they take cases up to Rs. 1,000, 
whilst Subordinate Judges hear cases up to 
Rs. 6,000. Appeals from Munsifs and Subor- 
dinate Judges go to the District Judges. 
Small Cause Court Judges try suits to the 
value of Rs. 500. There are also Honorary 
Mnnsifs, limited to Rs. 200 suits, and. village 
MonslCs, whose Jurisdiction fs fixed at Bs. 20, 
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Local Solf'Governnient. 

Local SeU-Govemment is exercised by means 
of District and Municipal Boards, the former 
levying local rates on land^owners ; the 
latter deriving their revenue from octroi 
and other forms of taxation. The aim 
was to abolish octroi, but Indian opinion is 
reacting on this decision, because it interferes 
with through trade. All the principal Boards 
now have uoa-offlclal Chairman, with an Ex- 
ecutive Officer who is directly responsible to 
the Board in all matters. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is divided 
Into the Roads and Buildings branch 
and the Irrigation branch, each of whicli 
Is administered by a Chief Engineer, who is 
also a Secretary to Government. The Pro- 
vinces are divided into circles and dlvidons 
both for roads and build /ngs, and for irrigation 
purposes. Each circle is In charge of a Super- 
intending Engineer, and each division is In 
charge of an Executive Engineer. The whole 
of the Irrigation works constructed or main- 
tained by Government are in charge of the Irri- 
gation Department, nearly all metalled roads, 
and also bridges on secvind-class roads, and gener- 
ally, all works costing more than Rs. 1,000, ex- 
cept in Municipalities, are in charge of the 
Buildings and Roads Department. Under 
Public Works there is now a separate Sarda 
canal branch of the Irrigation Department under 
a separate Chief Engineer with a full staff 
distinct from that of the nmning canals. The 
Sarda canal is a project of first rate importance 
and is under construction. It will introduce 
irrigation into most of the districts of Oudh. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into District 
and Railway Police and Is administered 
by an Inspector-General, with five Deputies, one 
of whom Is in charge of Railways, and two 
Assistants, forty-nine Dlstilct Superintendents, 
two Railway Suoerin ten dents, and thirty As* 
ststant Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is a 
local C. I. D, forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a, Deputy Inspector-General, 
with an assistant. There is an armed police, 
specially recruited, and armed with the Martini 
Ritie. The administration of the Jail Depart- 
ment is in charge of an Inspector-General of 
Prisons, who is a member of the Indian Medical 
Service. 

Education* 

Education Is in part wholly State-main- 
tained; and partly by means of grants-in-ald. 
Great advanc-e has been made by the institution 
of not less than four Universities three of which 
are new. These are the Benares, Hindu Uni- 
versity, the Lucknow University, the Aligarh 
Moslem University' in addition to the old 
university of Allahadbad. The Muir Central 
College has been merged in the Allahabad Uni- 
versity and the Canning College, Lucknow, has 
been similarly merged in the Lucknow Univer- 
sity. The Queen’s College, Benares, has been 
reduced to the status of an Intermediate College. 
There is a Government Engineering College at 
Roorkee (Thomason College). There are aided 
Colleges in Lucknow (Reid Christian College), 


and (Isabella Thoburn College), Agra (St. 
John's), Gorakpur, Cawnpore and Meerut. 
In Lucknow there is the Martiniere 
school, an entirely independent institution, 
for European and Anglo-Indian children, 
and there is a Girls’ Martiniere connected with 
it, whilst in the Hill-Stations, Naini-Tal and 
Mussoorie, there are many excellent private 
scholastic institutions for European boys and 
girls, which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges, for teachers in Lucknow and Allaha- 
bad, an Art Crafts and an Industrial School 
In Lucknow, and an Agricultural College at 
Cawnpore. Public Schools are almost entirely 
maintained by the District and Municipal Boanls 
and primary education is almost entirely In 
their hands. The position of the Province in 
regard to Education Is fully described under 
the headi Education and in the tables at- 
tached thereto (g. v.) 

The principal educational institutions are:— 

The Mahomedan University, Aligarh. 

The Hindu (Benares) University, Benares. 

St. John’s College, Agra. 

Queen’s College, Benares. 

Agra College. 

Reid Christian College. Lucknow. 

Meerut College. 

Woodstock College, Mussoorie. 

Bareilly College 

Christian College, Allahabad. 

Christ Church College, Cawnpore. 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

Thomason College, Roorkee. 

King George’s Medical College, Lucknow. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is in charge o 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. 
A Civil Surgeon is in charge and is 
responsible for the medical work of each dis- 
trict, and in a few of the larger stations he has 
an assistant. In tm stations (Ranlkhet and 
Almora) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collateral civil charge. There are eigdiy* 
three Assistant Surgeons in charge of import- 
ant dispensaries and a large number of Indian 
hospital assistants. Lady doctors and female 
hospital assistants visit purda nasAin women 
In their own homes and much gbod work is 
done in this manner. 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, ] 
George’s Hospital and the Balrampur Ho 

at Lucknow. The Ramsay Hospital for ! 

peans at Naini Tal is a first class institution and 
there are also the Lady Duflerin Hospitals 
King George’s Medical College is one of the 
best equipped in the country, with a staff of 
highly efficient professors, and the hospital 
Is the first in the Provinces. There is an 
X-Ray Institute kt Dehra Dun, where valu- 
able research work .has been carried out 
and there are sanatoria for British soldier 
in the HiUs. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PR0V1NC£S> 

{ In the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reform Act of 1919, 
^ ition of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change. The Provinces are for. all 
practical purposes financially independent of the Government of India, subject to a fixed annual 
contribution, which it is intended shall be gradually reduced to vanishing point when the position 
of the Central Government permits. As the finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
mportance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages : — 

Estimated Revenue eor 1923-24. 

Principal Beads of Revenue, 

Rs. 

Taxes on Income .... 

Land Revenue 6,88,77,000 

Excise .. 1,50,00,000 

Stamps .. 2,01.60,000 

Forest .. 81,31,000 

Registration 13,00,000 

Total . . 11,34,58,000 


Railways. 

Subsidised Companies 66,000 


Irrigation. 

Works for which capital accounts are kept — 

(1) Productive Works — 

Net receipts . . . . . . . . 94,64,600 

(2) XJn-productive Works — 

Net receipts 1,22,600 

Total, net receipts .. 96,87,000 

Works for which no capital accounts are kept 23,000 

Total Irrigation . . 96,10,000 


Debt Services. 

Interest ,. 16,49,0 00 

Total .. 16,49,000 


Civil Adminidration. 

Administration of Justice . .. .. 10,10,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 6,36,800 

Police 1,91,000 

Education 9,20,000 

Medical 67,(»00 

Public Health 1,48,600 

Agri^ture 5,94,000 

Industries .. .. .. .. .. •• .. •• *• 1,89,000 

l^lisoeUaneous Departments . . . . . * 47,000 

Totiil .. 37,08,400 

Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous Public Improvements— 

OivU Works .• <> .« * 9,15,000 


A19.000 
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Miscellaneous. 

Es. 

Transfers from Famine Insurance Fund Nil. 

iteceipts in aid of superannuation 4,47,000 

Stationery and Printing 2.85,000 

Miscellaneous ll,3l,00<^ 

Total . . 18,68.000 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments . . Nil 

Total Bevenue . . 13,12.68,400 

Debt, deposits and advances : — 

(a) Loans between the Central and Provincial Governments . . .. 1,01,39,700 

lb) Loans and advances by the Provincial Government . . . . 31,89,000 

(r) Famine Insurance Fund . . . . . . . . . . . . 62,12,300 

(d) Deposits of Sinking Funds for Provincial Loans 3,18,000 

Total' . . 1,88,59,000 

Totalreceipts .. 15,01,22,400 

Opening Balance . . 04,04.054 

Grand Tota .. 16,05,26,454 

Estimated Expenditure for 1923-24. 

Direct demands on the Revenues. 

Taxes on Income . . Nil. 

Land Bevenue 82,29,610 

Excise 6,89,000 

Stamps 3,13,300 

Foresm 49,46,590 

Registration 4,49,200 

Total . . 1,46.77,700 


Railway Revenue Account. 

Subsidised companies . . . . 6,000 

Miscellaneous railway expenditure 7,700 

Total .. 12,700 

Irrigation Revenue account. 

Works for which capital accounts are kept^ 

Interest on debt .. 66,61,000 

Miscellaneous irrigation expenditure .. ,, 1 2,46,500 

. * Total .. 67,9tf,500 

• Irrigation Capital account {charged to' revenue), 

Oonstriictloii of Irrigation Works—- 

A. Financed from Famine Insurance Grant , . . , 6,81,(w0 

B. Financed from ordinary revenues •. . . . . , }I%1, ^ 

Total '6,81, obo 

Debt Services. 

Interest on oxdiiutry debt •• .. •• •• 23,28,100 

linking Vtmd •. .. 3 , 00,000 

Total ,, 26,23,100 
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Civil Administration. 


General Administration 
Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convicts Settlements 

Police 

Scientific Departments 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 
Ejcchhnge 


Total 


Buildings t Roads and M iscellaneous rullic Improvements. 
Civil Works 


Total 


Miscellaneous. 

Famine Belief and Insurance — 

A — Famine Relief 

B — Transfers to Famine Insurance Fund 
Superannuation allowances and pensions . . 

Stationery and Printing 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . . . 


Total 


Expenditure in England — 
Secretary of State 
High Commissioner 


Contributions and assignments. 

Contribution to the Central Government 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments. 

Total 


Irrigation an^ other capital not charged to revenue, 

a) Construction, of irrigation works .. 

(*) Forest outlay 


Tohxl 


Debt, Deposits and advances — 

(a) Loans and advances by the Provincial Government 
yb) Loans between the Central and Provincial Governments . . 

(c) Civil Contingencies Fund 

(d\ Famine Insurance Fund .. .. 

60 Civil Works 

60 A. Other Provincial Works not charged to revenue 


Total . . 

Total, disbursements .. . 
Cfosing balance . . , , 

Grand Total . . 


Bs. 

1,34,45,200 
66,09,900 
36,62,600 
1,61,92,340 
23,600 
1.64,18.424 
25,15,200 
13,29,7. 0 
24,69,800 
li, 72,515 
2,2(i,900 
Nil. 


6.40,48,179 


74,15,649 


74,15,649 


25,700 

32,43,300 

51,90,500 

13,41,800 

4.63,500 


1,02.70,800 


24,000 

21,02,760 


2,40,00,000 

Nil. 


2,40,00,000 


98,06,700 

Nil. 


98,06,700 


15.82.000 
25,00,f0a 

1,00,000 

20.40.000 
6,57,000 
7,00,000 


76,39,000 


14,89,98.088 

1,06,2 ssee 


15.95,26,464 
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Administration. 

Governor. — HIb Excellency Sir William Harris, 
K O.I.B. (1921). 

Private Secretary. — Major R. C. B. WU’iams. 

Aidee- de-Camp . — Captain R E. Pickering and 
Captain T. K. Jones. 

Executive Counoii. 

Tho Hon’ble Mr. S. P. O'Donnell, c.s.l., c.i.E., 

1.0. s. 

The Hon’ble Raja Sir Muhammad All 
Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur k.c.s.i., 

K.O.I.E. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Ral Rajeshwar Bali, B,\., o.b.e. 
The Hon’ble Lieut. Nawah Muhammad Ahmad 
Sa’id Khan, C.T.E., m.b.e. 

Seorktariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, G. B. Lambert, 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Financial Secretary to Government t E. A. H. 
Blunt, O.B.E. , 1 . 0 . 8 . 


LlBUTBNANT-OOVERNORS OF THE l^OBTH- 
Wbstbrn Provinces. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., a.o.B. . . . . 1836 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1888 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson 1840 

^'he Right Hon. the Governor-Genera 1842 
In the North-Western Provinces (Lord 


Ellenborough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, K.O.B 1848 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly. .. 1848 

A. W. Begbie, In charge . . . , r . 1868 

J. R. Colvin. Died at Agra . . . . 1868 

E. A. Reade, In charge 1867 


Colonel H. Fraser, o.b., Chlet Commls- 1867 
sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1868 
administering the N.-W. Provinces 


(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstone . . . . . . 1869 

R. Money, In charge . . . . . . 1863 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond .. .. 1863 

Sir William Muir, K.o.S.l 1868 

Sir John Strachey, k.o.b.i 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., O.B. . . , . 1876 . 


Revenue and Judicial Secretary, H. 8. Orosth- 
walte, 1 . 0 . 8 . 


lieutenant-governors of the North- 
Western Provinces and Chief CoimiSo 


Seerdary to QovemmenU Public Works Dept* 
{Buildings <b Roads, & Railway e), A. C- 
Verrieres, o.i.R. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Opium Agent, Ohazipur, 0. E. Wild. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, H. G. Billson, F.O.H. 

Director of Public Instruction, Shr C. F. de la 
Fose. 

Inspector-General of Police, L. M. Kaye. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Lt.-Co). 
A. W. R. Cochrane, M.B., f.elo.s., i.m.s. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Major Cutbbert Lindsay 
Dunn. 


SIONEBS of OUDH. 

Sir George Couper, Bart., O.B., K.O.B.I. 1877 


Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.O.B 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K.O.M.d., O.I.E. . . 1887 

Sir Chas. H. T. Crostbwaite, K.o.S.l, . . 1892 

Alan Cadell {Officiating) . . . . 1896 

Sir Antony P. MaoDonnell, k.o.b.i. (a) . « 1895 
Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K/J.B.1 1901 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MaoDonnell, 
Libutbnant-Oovernobs of the Unite J} 
Provinces of Aora and Oudb. 

Sir J. J. D. LaToucbe, K.o.S.l 1902 


Inspector-General of Regietration, Ral Sahib 
BrlJ Lai. 

Commiseioner of Excise, T. Gibb. 

AecourUarU-Oeneral, Dewan Bahadur Jnan Saran 
Cbakrabattl, M.A.,Ph.D., p.r.a.b. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Ool. J. M. 
Woolley. 

Postmaster-General, H. S. R. Pilklngton, c.l.s., 
M.Y.O. 

Director of AgrkultuTe H. iti* 


Sir J. P. Hewett, K.O.B.I., O.I.B 1907 

L. A. S. Porter, o.S.I. {Officiating). . . . 1912 

Sir J. S. Meston, K.O.8.I. .. .. 1912 

Sir Harconrt Butler, K.0.8.L, 0.1.1. 1918 

Got^nor of the Uutbd PaoTiNcns, 

I Sir'Harcourt Butler, K,c.8J., OA.K. .. 1920 
lfi^Wllll»njMt^,K,0.i.l, „ 1921 
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UNITED PBOVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. , 

President: 

The Hon'ble Mr. Michael Keane, o.i.K., i.c.s. 

Deputy President- 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Kharagjit Misra, m.a,, ll.b. 
Elected IvftMBERS. 

Body, Asaoclatlon or Constituency Name, 

represented. 


Agra City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Cawnpore City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Lucknow City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Benares City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Bareilly City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Meerut-cum-AUgarh (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Moiadabad-c?m- Shah jahanpu r (non-Muham - 

madan Urban) 

Dehra Dun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Saharanpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Muzafarnagar district (non 'Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Meerut district (North) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Meerut district (South) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Bulandshahr district (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Bulandshahr district (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Aligarh district (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Aligarh district West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Muttra district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Agnt district (non-Muhammadan Rural 
Mainpuri district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Etah district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bareilly district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Bijnor district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Budaun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Horadabad district (non-Mubammadan Rural). 
Shajahanpur . district (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Pilibhit district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Jhansi district (npn-Muhammadan Rural) 
alaun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Rarhirpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Banda district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Farrukhabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Etawah district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Cawnpore district (non-Muhammadan Rural). . 


Pandit Govind Sahal Sharma, Bar.-at-Law. 

Babu Narayan Prasad Arora, b.a. 

Babu Sangam Lai, m.a., ll.b., VakH, 

Babu Mohan Lai Saksena, b.sc., ll.b. 

Babu Damodar Das, b.a. 

Thakur Moti Singh B.A., ll.b. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sita Ram, m.a., ll.b, 

Babu Bhagwati Sahai Bedar. 

Thakur Manjit Singh Rathor, b.a. 

2nd-Lt. Chaudhri Balwant Singh. 

Rai Jagdish Prasad Sahib » 

Chaudhri Jaswant Singh. . 

Chaudhri Sheoraj Slngli. 

Pandit Nanak Chand, m.a., ll.b. 

Lala Babu Lai, b.Sc., ll.b, 

Thakur Raj Kumar Singh. 

Thakur Lakshmi Raj Singh, 

Rai Bahadur Babu Ram Nath Bhargava, 

Rai Sahib Munshi Amba Prasad. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Kharagjit Misra, M.A., LL B. 
Raja Surya Pal Singh 

Lala Dhakan Lai. - 

Babu Nemi Saran, B.gc,, ll.b. ^ 

Chaudhri Badan Singh . • > • 

Chaudhri Sardar Singh. 

Thakur Sadho Singh, b.a. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra, . ^ . 

Pandit Bhagwat Narayan Bhargava, - 

Pandit Jhanni Lai Pande, b.a., ll.b, 

Thakur Har Prasad Singh. 

Thakur Keshava Chandra Singh, . Ohaudlrrl, 
M.{5C., LL. B. 

Lieut. Raja Durga Narayan Singh. 

Lieut. Raja Hukm Tej Pratap Singh, 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Bal-BJiadra Prasad Tlwari. 
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Body, Association or Constituency Name, 

reprcs'ented. ’ 


Batehpur district (non-iMuhammadan Itural) . . 
Allahabad district (non-Muhammadan Bura) . . 
Benares district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Mlrzapur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Jaimpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Ghazipur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Ballia district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Gorakhpur district (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Gorakhpur district (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Basti district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Azamgarh district (non-Muhammadan Rural). . 
Kaini Tal district (non- Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Ahnora district (non-^Muhammadan Rural 
Garhwal district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Lucknow district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Unao district (non-Muliammadan Rural) 

Rae Bareli district (non-Muhammadan Rural).. 
Sitapur district (non-3Iuhammadan Rural) 

Hardoi district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Kheri district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Fyzabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Gonda district (non-Muharamadan Rural) 
Bahraich district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Sultan pur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Partabgarh district (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Allahabad-cm-Benares (Muhammadan Urban). 
Lucknow-cMTn-Cawnpore (Muliammadaa Urban) 

Agra and Meerut-cwm- Aligarh (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Bareilly and Shahjahanpur-cwm-Moradabad 
(Muhammadan Urban) 

Debra Dun district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Saharanpur district (Muhammad.an Rural) 
Meerut district (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Muzafarnagar district (Muhamiiiiadan Rural).. 
Bijnor district (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Aligarh, Muttra and Agra districts (Muham- 
madan Rural), 

Mainpuri, Etah and Earrukhabad districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). j 

Etav/ah, Cawnpore and Fatchpur districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Jhansi division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Allahabad, Jaunpur and Mirzapur d i s t r i c ts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Benares, Ghazipur, Ballia and Azamgarh dis- 
tricts (Muhammadan Rural). 

Gorakhpur district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Basti district (Muhammadan Rural) ... 


Pandit Sri Krishna Dutt Paliwal. 

Babu Parsidh Narayan Anad . 

Pandit Yajna Narayanupadhya, M.A., LL. B., L.T. 
Pandit Raja Ramji. 

Raja Sri Krishna Dutt Dube. 

Babu Deep Narayan Roy, b.a., ll.b. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh. 

2nd-Lt. Sahibzada Ravi Pratap Narayan Singh, 
Rai Bahadur. 

Raja Indrajit Pratab Bahadur Sahl. 

Bhaya Hanumat Prasad Singh. 

Pandit Baijnath Misra, B.A., ll.b. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, b.a., ll.b. 

Pandit Har Govind Pant, b.a. ll.b. 

Mr. Mukandi Lai, b.a. (oxen.) 

Babu Ram Chandra Sinha, b.sc. 

Raja Shankar Sahai. 

Dr. Jai Karan Nath Misra, M.A., ll.d. 

Kunwar Rajendra Singh. 

Rai Rihadur Thakur Maslial Singh. 

Babu Sita Ram, b.a., ll.b. 

Kunwar Krishna Pratap Singh. 

Babu Bindeshri Prasad. 

Thakur Hukum Singh, b a.; LL.B; 

Kunwar Surendra Pratap Sahi. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Shankar Dayal, b.a., LL.B. 
Mr. Muhammad Zahur Ahmad. 

Dr. Muhammad Naira Ansari, l.m.S. 

Mr. Muhammad Aslam Saifl. 

Maulvi Zahur-ud-Din, b.a., ll.b, 

Rao Abdul Hameed Khan. 

Maulvi Shahab-ud-DIn, B.A., ll.b, 

Lieut. Nawab Jamshed All Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Kunwar Inayat Ali Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Ch^udhri Amir Hasan Khan. 
Maulvi Obaidul Rahman Khan. 

Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmad, O.I.E., M.A. (Cantab), 
Ph. D. (Gottingen), D.sc. 

Haflz Hidayat Husain, b.a. 

Mr. Masud-uz-Zaman. 

Nawabzada Muhammad Yusuf. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Badre Alam. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad IsmaiL 
Maulvi Abdul Hakim. H.A., B.Se„ ZiL.B. 



United Provinces Legislative Council. 




Ik)(ly, Association or Constituency 
repn^sented. 


Name, 


Moradabad (Nortli) (Muliaininudan U iral) 

Moradabad (South) (Midianmiadan Rural) 

Budaun district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Shahjahanpur district (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Bareilly district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kuinaun division-CMm-Plllbhit (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Gouda and Bahraich districts (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Kheri and Sitapur districts (Muliammadan 
Rural). 

Hardoi, JAicknow and Unao districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Fy7.abad and Bara Banki districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Sultan pur, Partabuarh and Rac Bareli districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Euroi)ean 

Agra Landholders (Non hi 

Agra Limdholders (South) 


Taluqdars 


Upper India Chamber o Commerce 


United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad University ,. 


Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan. 

Saiyed Muhammad Ashiq Husain. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fosreih-ud-LMn. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fazl-up 
Rahman Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

Khan Bahadur Hakim Mahbub All Khan. 

Mr. Ashiq Husain Mirza. 

Khan Sahib Munshi Slddiq Ahmad. 

Qazl Habib Ashraf. 

Lieut. Shaikh Sahhld Husain, M.A., LL.B., o.B.B. 

Khan Bahadur diaudhri Muhammad 
Rashid-ud- Din Ashraf. 

■ Shaikh Abdus Samad Ansari. 

Mr. St. George H. S. Jackson. 

Vacant. 

Raja Ragho Prasad Narayan Singh, Rui Baha- 
dur. 

f Lala Mathura Prasad -Mehrotra, b.a. 

Raja Shambhu Dayal. 

Lieut. Shaikh fmtlaz Rasul Khan. 

l^Thakur Jagannath Bakhsh Singh. 

J" Sir Thomas Smith, Kt., v.d. 

1. Mr. Tracy Gavin Jones. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajlt Singh, B.i , LL.B. 
Dr. Ganesh Prasad, D.sc. 


Nominatko Members. 
Jiir. G. B. T.ambcrt, C.s.i., i.c.S, 

Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, C.I.E., O.B.E., i.O.S. 
Kunwar Jagdlsh Prasad, c.i.e., o.b.e., i.c.s. 
3Ir. G. B. F. Muir, I.C.S. 

Mr. A. C. Verriercs, c.i.e. 

Mr. C. E. D. Peters, I.C.S. 

Mr. J. R. W. Bennett, i.c.s. 

Mr. S. H. Fremantle, c.s.i., c.i.e., v.n., i.c.s. 
3Ir. R. Burn, c.s.i., i.c.s. 

Mr. W. S. Cassels, O.B.E., i.c.s. 

Mr. A. G. P Ihillan, I.c.s. 

Air. H. G. Billson. 

Mr. A. D. Ashdown, i.r.s. 

Lieut .-Col. R. F. Baird, i.m.s. 

Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, m.a., b.sc. 

Mr. G. Clarke, F.i.e., F.c.s. 

Raja Muhammad E’Jaz Rasul KJian, c.s.i. 
Raja Brij Narayan Bahadur, Rai. 

Mr. H. C. Desanges, BarrUter-dt-Lnw. 

Mr. H. David. 

Babu Khsem Chand. 


Hb Panjab. 



The Punjab, or land of the five rivers, is so 
called from the five rivers by which it Is en- 
closed; namely, the Jheium, Ghenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Native State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern comer of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Puniab with 
Its leudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24487.760 (Inclusive dt 28,687 trans- 
frontier Baluchis) that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
popiliation of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls respectively. The total 
populiitlon of the Province in 1921, Including 
Delra and the Baloch tribes on the border of the 
Dehra Obazi Khan District was 25,101,060 of 
whoHQ 4,416,086 were In tJbe Indian States. 


Physical Paatures. 

The neater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few snoiall 
spurs of the Aravaiil mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate In the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The Himalavan 
iract include an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jholum and part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Eahuta approximate closdy ihi character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except jn the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and itrlgation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the blUe and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four mlUions is aSmost wholly 
agricultural aud pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covets an area of 
some 86,000 square miles with a population 
of 10} millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin 4e so slight that^ except where 
irrigation is employed, anv material reduction 
In the minlall Invcdves distress. If not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Ana4t8ar, and the popnia- 
tion in oompasison with the western Punjab 
it Itiidy nrhaa. The western pUtos cover 
an area of 69,000 square mhss, wtUi a popn- 
of a little six Tl^e raln- 


fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and sontb; 
is everywhere so scanty that onltivatlon is only 
possible with the aid of artificial Irrlu^tlon or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left molH by 
the retreating floods. In this very cirenm- 
stanee, these tracts find their scarcity against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost Inde- 
pendent of rain; a fallnre of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
ooonrs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to tail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jbelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most/ fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns In the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, Ite scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to Its 
wide expanse of untllled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both beat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is soorobingly hot, and in the winter: 
sharp fr(»ts are common. But the brlgbi 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formei'Iy 
in the Political charge of the Punjab Oovern- 
ment. In 1921, however, the thirteen most 
Important States, Including Patiala. Bahawalpur» 
TInd and Nabha, were formed into a separate 
“Punjab States Agen^'" under the oootrol 
of the Agent to the (Jovemor-General, Punjab 
States. The only States remaining In the chaigb 
of the Punjab Gfovemment, are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three smlp 
States in the Ambala DiYision, Ealsia, Palanol 
land Duiana, which are supervised by the 
Commissioner of Ambala. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one half Is Maho* 
medan, three-eighths Hiudu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand nigh 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one half the Jats are Mahomedan; 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided over the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and . a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion, 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. Th^ are widely distributed ovsr th« 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. In fatet ail the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a ms^Ificont response 
to the appeal for recruits In the great war imd 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the main power of the Empife 
speaks for itself. The Ouiars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefiy, found 
in the eastern half of the provtuce and 'hi the 
extreme north-west. In organlMtkm they 
closely resenible the Jats and are often ahferbM 
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Into that tribe. There are fnany minor agri- 
cultural tribeg, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshls), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatrls, Aroras and Banias) and 
trading castes of the Mahomcdans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign eie* 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Fathans of the Attock and 
Mian wall districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province Is Pun“ 
Jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which Includes Hindustani, Urdu 
(the polished language of the towns) and other 
Hindi ; Western Pahari, which is spoken in 
the hill tracts ; and Rajasthani, the language 
of Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tlbeto-Burman languages are used by small 
proportions of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture Is the staple Industry of the 
province, aflfordlng the main means of sub- 
sistence to 50 per cent, of the population. It 
Is essentiatly a country of peasant proprietors. 
About ohe-slxth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners. 
But a large part of the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. Thus 
tbe Lower Chenab Canal irrigates nearly 
2,000,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land and the Lower Jhelum Canal, 400,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
when the colonisation scheme Is completed, 
will add 1,680,000 acres to this total. 
Large areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsulted to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
8,700 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
is the most important and the development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 
is gram. Other Important staples are barley, 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. Cotton Is 
grown generally throughout the province. On 
the Canal irrigated areas the Cotton grown h 
chiefly American but elsewhere it Is the short 
stapl^ variety, known as ^ Bengals.* The 
coimtry being preponderantly agricultural, a 
considerable i>roportlon of the wealth of the 
peopte lies. In its live-stock. Large profits are 
derived froih the cattle and dairy trades and wool 
is a staple product in the south- west in Kulu and 
Kangra and throughout the plains generally. 
The production of hides and skins is also an 
inportant industry 


Industries, 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab Is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum. 
Shahpnr and Mianwali districts with an output 
of about 76,000 tons a year, and gold washing 
is carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores 
are plentiful but difficulties of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing country, the total number 
factories being only 429 [viz-, 267 cotton ginning, 
cleaning and pressing factories, 26 rice and flour 
mills, 25 iron works, lo ice factories, fl 
tea plantation works, 83 miscellaneous factories 
and mills, 12 railway workshops, 4 cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, and one woollen 
mill). These cotton spinning and Weaving 
mills and the woollen mill were only recently 
established. Cotton weaving as a domestic 
industry is carried on by means of hand looms 
in nearly every village. The Salvation Army 
and the five Government Weaving Schools have 
shown considerable enterprise in improving 
the hand -weaving industry. Blankets and 
woollen rugs are ^so produced in considerable 
quantities and the carpets of Amritsar are fam- 
ous. Silk weaving is also cairled on and the 
workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and earthen- 
ware are fairly numerous and ivory carving 
is carried on at Amritsar and In the Patiala 
State and Muzaffargarh District. Mineral Oil 
is being extracted and refined in the Attock 
District and a cement industry has been started 

Administration. 

Prior to the passing of the Indian Reform 
Act of 1919 the system of administration was 
that of a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under that 
Act the Province was raised to the status of 
a Governorship, with an Executive Council 
and Ministers, the Governor in Council being 
in charge of the Reserved Subjects and the Go- 
vernor with his Ministers of the Transferred 
Subjects. The general system of provincial 
administration under this scheme is sketched 
in the section Provincial Govemmenis {q. v.) 
where is also given a list of the Reserved and 
Transferred Subjects. Associated with the 
Governor and the Council and Ministers Is an 
enlarged Legislative Council, with wide powers, 
whose scope and authority are given under 
the Legislative Councils- (g. v.), the system 
being common to all the major Provinces. 
The business of Government Is carried 
on through the usual Secretariat which 
consists of four Secretaries, designated (1) 
Chief, (2) Home, (3) Financial Secretaries and 
Secretary, Transferred Departments and 
three Under-Secretaries, The post of Revenue 
Secretary has been held in abeyance temporarily 
and the work hitherto done by that officer has 
been transferred to the Financial Commissioners 
who have been designated Secretaries to Govern- 
ment in the Revenue and Development Depart- 
ments. In the Public Works Department, there 
are also three Secretaries (Chief Engiiieerfe), 
one Lin the Buildings and Roads Branch and 
two in the Irrigation Branch. The; heads 
of the Po|ipp apd Bducatlopal De|>artinepta 
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are also U nder-Secretarlea to Government. 
The Government spencJs the winter in Lahore 
and the summer (from the middle of May to 
the middle of October) In Simla. Under 
the Governor, the province is adminls* 
tered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bala, Jullunder, Lahore, Rawalpindi nnd 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in number — each of 
whom is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the three (ilhlef Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Sanitary Com- 
missioner, the Conservator of Forests, the 
Director of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar | 
of Co-operative Credit Sod' ties and .^oint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious ortenccs and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and Is composed of a Chief Justice and 
six puisne judges (either Civilians or barristers), 
an.l four additional judges. Subordinate to the 
High Court are the District and Sessions 
Judges (22 in number) each of whom exercises 
civil and crlmlaal jurisdiction in a civil and 
sessions division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation Is in force the Deputy (Com- 
missioner on the finding of a Council of Elder 
Jirga) may pass sentence up to four years* 
mprlsonmont. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the consti- 
tution of District Boards, each exercising 
authority over a district ; of Municipalities, 
Small Towns and Notified Areas, each exercising 
authority over an Urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authority over a revenue 
es^te or a compact group of revenue estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
■ mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipalities, Small Towns, and Notified 
Areas from octroi and in some cases other forms 
of taxation and Government grants. The 
Panchayat is an attempt to revive the tradi- 
tional village community, the elected committee 
or Panchayat possessing certain powers in 
respect of taxation, local option, civil and 
criminal justice and other matters. The elective 
principle is now practically universal in all 
claims of local self-governing bodies. Under 
the reformed system of Government tho public 
has begun to show considerable Interest in 
elections. 


Police. 

The Police force Is divided into District and 
Railway Police. The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the Gazetted force and has under 
him throe Depu^ Inspector-Generals and a 
fourth Deputy Tngpector-General in charge 
of Criminal Investigation Department and 
Finger Print Bureau at PhUlaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal oi the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides which have been made In the past 
ten years especially in the concluding years of 
the period have brought the Punjab in line with 
the older and more forward provinces. What 
is still more noteworthy is that the advance 
Is not confined to any one form of education 
but is spread over all grades and varieties. In 
addition to institution scattered over the entire 
province through private liberality. Govern- 
ment maintains three arts colleges, one central 
training college, one arts college for women, and 
the Government Training Class for Europeans 
at Ghoragall, 26 normal schools for teachers of 
both sexes, 65 secondary schools for boys and 
girls, a reformatory school and 13 centres for 
vocational training. Apart from these Institu- 
tions for general education, Government main- 
tains seven higher grade professional institu- 
tions, viz., the Ly allpur Agricultural College, 
the medical and veterinary colleges at Lahore, 
the school of engineering at Rasul, the Mayo 
school of arts and the Railway technical schcml, 
Lahore, and the College of Mechanical Bfigt- 
noers, Moghalpura. 

ITio Department of Education is In charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. The Punjab Univer- 
sity controls higher education. 

Irrigation. 

But a large part of the Government land is so 
situated that it cannot he brought under cultl 
vation without extensive irrigation. Thus the 
Lower Chenah Canal has rendered cultivation 
possible in nearly 2,000,000 acres of what was 
formerly waste land and the Lower Jhelum 
Canal, 400,000 acres, and the Triple Canal Pro- 
ject, when the colonisation scheme Is completed, 
will add 1,680,000 acres to tho total. 

orests* 

Large areas In the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsulted to cultivation are preserved ‘as 
forest lands, the total extent of whicb is about 
8,700 square miles. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is controlled 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals (a 
member of the Indian Medical Service). The 
Department of Public Health Is controlled by 
Director of Public Health (also a member of the 
Indian Medical Service) who for the present 
has under him three Assistant Directors of Pub- 
lic Health and fs advised by the Sanitary Board, 
with the Sanitary Engineer as Technical Adviser. 
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Budget 


Budget 

Hkads of Account. 

Estimate, 

Heads of Account. 

Estimate, 

1023-24. 


1923-24. 

liBVENUE IlKCFIl’TS. 

Rs. 

Buildings and Ronds. 

Rs. 

Principal Headn of Revenue . 


XXX— Civil Works . . 

3,65,000 

IT — Taxes on Income 

3,06,000 

Miscellaneous . 

XXXIT — Transfers from Insu- 


V — I^ud Eeveniie . . 

3,11,80,000 

ranee Fund. 


Deduct — Sale of waste 
lands and Government 
estates. 

VI— Excise 

VII— Stamps 

—30,00,000 

1,02,00,000 

1,13,84,000 

XXXIII — Receiptsin aidofSui)er- 
ann nation. 

XXXIV — Stationey and Printing 

X XX V— Miscellaneous 

Deduct — S^lc of town sites 

5,29,000 

46,000 

31,85,000 

— 3,68,000 

Vm — Forest 

50,00,000 

Total . . 

33,92,000 

IX — Registration 

7,47,000 

Contributions and Assignments 


Total . . 

Jrriyation. 

5,57,67,000 

to Central and Provincial 
Governments. 

XL Miscellaneous adjtist- 


XIII — Irrigation — Works for 

which capital accounts 
arc kept. 

5,16,27,000 

ments l)etwcen the Cen- 
tral and Provincial Gov- 
ernments. 


Deduct — Working ICxpcnscs. 

1,50,79,000 

Total Revenue Receipts 

9,94,12,000 

XIV — Irrigation — Works for 
which no capital ac- 
counts are kept. 

3,50,000 

Re%enue deficit met from Balance 

Revenue deficit met from Advance 
from Government of India. 

62,84,000 

Tot al . . 

3,50,98,000 



Debt Services. 

Total 

10,56,96,000 

XVI — Interest . . 

4,13,000 

1 

Catitat, Receipt?. 


Civil Administration. 

Sale of waste bands and Government 
estates. 

3t),00,000 

X Vll — Administration of J ustkc 

8,90,000 

Sale of town sites . . 

368, WO 

XVnil — Jailsand Gonvict Settle- 
ments. 

XIX— Police 

X .XV’^l — MlscellalncousDciKirtment ; 

4.08.000 

3.98.000 

30,000 

Permanent debt incurred 

Temporary debt incurred .. 

Famine Insurance Fund .. 

1,00,00,090 

Loans and Advances 

23,35,000 

Total 

17,26,000 



Beneficent Departments. 

Total Capital Receipts . . 

1,57,03,000 

XXI — Education 

7,30,000 

Capital deficit met from Balance . . 

Capita 1 deficit m(‘t from Loan from 

50,72,000 

XXII— Medical 

1,29,000 

Government of India. 


XXIII— Public Health .. 

1,25,000 

Total 

2,07,75,000 

XXIV— Agriculture 

7,52,000 

Total Receipts 

12,64,71, OCO 

XXV— Industries 

15,000 

Opening Balance 


Total , , 

17,5^,000 j 

GRAND Total 
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Heads of account. 

Budget, 

Estimate, 

1923-24. 

Heads op Account, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1923-24. 

Expenditure Charged to 

Rs. 

Buildings and Roads. 

Rs. 

Revenue. 


f Reserved 

41— Civil Works 4 

93,000 

Direct demandi on the Revenue. 


t Transferred . . 

97,50,000 

5 — Land Revenue 

42,81,000 




Total 

98,43,000 

6 — Excise 

3,81,000 

Miscellaneous. 


7 — Stamps 

2,74,000 

43 — Famine Relief and Insurincc 
45 — Superannuation and Pensions 

3,81,000 
. 41,79,000 

10.30.000 

22.68.000 

8 — Forests 

35,98,000 

46 — Stationery and Printing 

47 — Miscellaneous . . 

9 — Registration . . 

1,31,000 



Total 

78,58,000 

Total 

Irrigoiion Revenue Accounts. 

86,65,000 

Contributions and Assignments to 
Central and Provincial Gov- 


14 — Irrigation Works for which 

87,87,000 

emmenfs. 


capital accounts are kept 
(Interest on debt.) 

61 — Contribution and Assignment 
to Central Government. 

1,75,00,000 

15 — Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex- 
penditure. 

10,71,000 

52 — Miscellaneous adjustments 

between Central and Provin- 

30,000 


ci.il Governments. 


Total 

98,58,000 


— 

Irrigation Capital Account charg- 

Total 

1,75,30,000 

ed to Revenue. 


Civil Contingencies Fund . . 

o 

o 

o 

16— Irrigation Works 

.... 

Total Expenditure charged to 

10,56,96,000 

Det)t Services. 

19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt . . 

6,90,000 

Revenue. 

Capital Expenditure not 


21 — Sinking Funds 

25,00,000 

CHARGED TO Revenue. 


B2-A. — Forest Capital Expenditure 

54,000 

Total «• 

Civil Administration. 

22 — General Administration 

31,90,000 

1,05,90,000 

65 — Constnictlon of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Emlwinkment 
and Drainage Works. 

56-(-' — Indust rial Development — 

1,78,20,000 

3,88,000 

24— Administration of Justice 

44,31,000 

Capital Expenditure. 

66-D. — Hydro-Electric Scheme — 

69,000 

25 — Jails and Convict Settlements 

32,73,000 

Capital Expenditure. 

60 — Civil Works — Capital Expen- 

2,30,000 

26 — Police 

1,07,25,000 

diture. 

60- A. — Other Provincial Works — 


37 — Miscellaneous Departments .. 

91,000 

Capital Expenditure. 


Permanent debt discharged 

.... 

Total • . 

Beneficent Departments. 

2,91,10,000 

Temporary debt discharged 

Loan.s and Advances 

22,V4,000 

30— Scicutlflc Departments 

93,000 

Payment made to Central Govern- 
ment on account of balance of 


31 — Education (Transferred) 

1,01,50,000 

provincial Loan Account. 

Ijoans between Central and Pro- 


3 1 — Education (Reserved) 

32 — Medical 

6,22,000 

33,94,000 

vincial Governments. 

Deposits, Advances, Suspense 


33— Public Health 

11,73,000 

Total Capital Expenditure nol 
charged to Revenue! . 

2,07,75,000 

34 — Agriculture , . , , 

80,96,000 

Balance over Capital Account . 


35 — Industries 

0,64,000 

Total 


Total • • 

1,94,92,000 

Total Disbursements 

^ 12,64,71,000 
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Administration. I Intpector-Qenerai of Police^ L. L. Tomkins, 


Oovemor, Sir Edward Maclagan, k.o.i.b., o.s.t., 
I.O.8. (Assumed Charge 3rd January 1921.) 

Pbesonal Btlyv, 

Private Secret ary. Major G. C. 8. Black, o.B.a. 
Aide-de-Ccmp, Capt. K. O’Brien Harding, o.b.e 
Honorary Aides-de-Cainp, Hon. Lieut. Subedar- 
Major Sheo Lai Bahadur and Hon. Captain 
Blsaldar Major Gul Nawaz Khan HajI Sarda’ 
Bahadur. 

Membees op CouNon. 

The Hon. Sir John Maynard, (on leave.) 

The Hon. Mr. B. A. Mant, 0.8. 1., I.O.8.. {Acting.) 
The Hon. Sardar Bahstdur Sardar Sunder Singh 
Majltbia. 

Ministers. 

Tlie Hon. Khan Bahadur Mian Fazi-l-Husain- 
Minfster tor Edn. 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur Honorary Lieut. CJhan - 
dhrl lAlchand, o.b.e. Minister of Agriculture. 
Sboretariat. 

Chief Secretary t (pffg.) H. D. Cralk, i.o.s. 

Home Secretary, O. J. Boyd, I.O.8. 

Financial Secretary, Miles Irving, b.a., o b.e., 
I.C.8. 

Public Works Department 
Irrigation Branch 

Secretaty, W. P. Sangster, c.i.e,, m.i.o.e 
Buildings and Roads Brai%ch. 

Secretary, A. S. Montgomery. 

Revenue Department. 

Financial Commissioner, Sir P. J. Fagan, k.o.i.e., 

C.G.I., LOTS. 

Director of Industries, E. A. Scott, o.B.B. 
Director of Agriculture, D. Milne, B. Sc. 
Inspector-Oenl. of Registration, Shaikh Rahim 
Baksh, Khan Bahadur, M.A. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction G. Anderson, 
M.A., O.T.B. 


fnspector-Oeneral of Registration, Shaikh Rahim 
Bakhsh. 

Consertator of Forests, J. W. A. Grieve. 

Inspector-Qenerat of Civil Hospitals, Colone 
Richard Heard, M.D., i.m.S. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. W. H. C. 
Forster, m.b., d.p.h., i.m.8. 

Ins^edoT’OentraX of Prisons, Lt.-Col. E. L, 

Accountant-Oeneral , Douglas Dewar, B.A., I.O.S. 
Postmaster-General, J. R. T. Booth. 
Lieutenant-Governors op the Punjab. 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart., Q.O.B 1859 

Sir Robert Montgomery, K.O.B. . . . . 1859 

Donald Frleil McLeod, O.B. .. .. 1865 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K.C.8.I., c.B„ died at Tonk, January 1871. 

R. H. Davies, o-s.i. .. .. .. 1871 

R. E. Egerton, O.a.i. .. .. .. 1877 

Sir Charles U. Altchbon, K.c.S.l.; 1882 
O.I.B. 

James Broadwood Lyall 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, E.O.S.I. . . . . 1892 

William Mackworth ^oung, O.s.l. . . 1897 

Sir C. m!. Kivaz, K.o.s.1 1902 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.O.S.I., resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 

1. G. Walker, C.S.I. (offg.) .. .. 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K.O.I.B., O.S.I. . . 1903 

James McCrone Douie (offg.) .. .. 1911 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyer, K.c.S.l 1913 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.O.I.E., O.S.I. .. 1918 

Governor op tfb Punjab, 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.O.I.B., O.S.I. .. 1920 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon. Mr. H. A. Casson, c.s.i., President. 

EX-OFFIOIO MBMBBRS AND MINISTERS. 

The Hon. Sir John Maynard, K.O.I.E., c.s.i., Finance Member. 

The Hon. Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sundar Singh, Majithia, C.I.E., Revenue Member. 
The Hon. Khan Bahadur Mian Fazl-l-Husain , Minister for Education (Muhammadan 
Landholders). 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur Honorary Lieutenant Chaudhri Lai Chand, O.B.E., Minister 
for Agriculture, North-West Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

OPnCIALS NOMINATED. 

Anderson, Sir G., Kt., C.I.E., Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

Boyd, Mr. D. J., Home Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

Coldstream, Mr. J., Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Government, Punjab 
Legislative Department. 

Craik, Mr. H. D., c.s.i., Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

Forster, Lt.-Col. W. C. H,, i.M.s., Director of Public Health, Punjab. 

Blaschcck, Mr. A . D., F.C.H., f.l.s., i.F.s., Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab. 

Heard, Colonel R., i.M.s., Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab. 

Irving, Mr. Miles, Secretary to Government, Punjab, Finance Department. 

King, Mr. C. M. c.i.E., C.S.I., Financial Commissioner and Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, Revenue Department. 

Latiff , Mr. A., O.B.E., Secretary to Government, Punjab, Transferred Departments. 
Sangster, Mr. W. P., C.i.E., m.i.c.e., Chief Engineer, Irrigation. 

Scott, Mr. E. A., Director of Industries. 

Tollinton, Mr. H. P., C.I.E., Financial Commissioner and Secretary to Government 
Punjab, Development Department. 

NON-OFFICIALS NOMINATED, 

Ajab Khan, Honorary Captain, o.b.e., i.o.m., Representative of Indian Army. 

Davidson, Lieut.-Col. D. M., C.I.E, I.M.S., (Retired), Representative of European and 
Anglo-Indian Communities. 

Gopal Das, Bhandari, Rai Bahadur, Sir Kt., C.I.E., M.B.E. 

Jawahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar. 

Maya Das, Mr. Ernest, Representative of Indian Christians. 

Mehdl Shah, Khan Bahadur Sayad, c.i.E., o.b.e. 

Owen, Dr. C. A., Representative of Anglo-Indian Community. 
elected. 


Name of member. 


Constituency. 


Abdul Aziz, Mian . . 

Abdul Qadir, Khan Bahadur Shaikh . . 

Afzal Haq, Chaudhri 

All Akbar, Chaudhri 

Bakhtawar Singh, Sardar 

Banke Rai, Lala, B.A., LL.b 

Bhagat Ram, Raizada 

Bodh Raj, Lala, M.A., LL.B 

Buta Singh, Sardar, B.A., LL.B. 

Chhotu Ram, Rai Sahib Chaudhri, B.A., LL.B... 


Lahore City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Hoshiarpur-cum-Ludhiana, Rural. 
Kangra-ciim-Gurdaspur (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rura). 
South-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

Jullundur-cum-Ludhiana (Non -Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

West Punjab Towns (Non -Muhammadan ) , 
Urban. 

Multan Division and Shelkhupura (Sikh), Rural. 
South-East Rohtak (Non -Muhammadan) Rural. 

. - .1.: crrrr: v ■ n 
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Name of member. 


Dan Singh, Sardar 

Dhanpat Rai, Ral Bahadur, Lala 

Dhan Raj, Bhasln, Captain, M.B., B.s 

Dlwan Chand, Lala 

Dull Chand, Chaudhri 

Fal* Muhammad, Shaikh, B.A., LL.B 

Farman All Khan, Subedar-Major 

Fazl All, Khan Bahadur Chaudhri, m.b.e. .. 

Flroz Khan, Noon, Malik 

Flroz-ud-dln Khan, Rana, B.A., ll.b. 

Ganga Ram, Rai Sahib Lala, b.a., ll.b. 

Ghulam Muhammad, Chaudhri 

Gokul Chand Narang, Dr., m.a., Ph. d. 

Gray, Mr. V. F 

Ourbaksh Singh, Sardar 

Haibat Khan, Daha, M. . . 

Hat Chand Singh, Sardar 

Huaain Shah, Sayad . . . . , , 

Jodh Singh, Sardar 

Karam llahi, Khan Bahadur Chaudhri, m.b.e.. . 
Kesar Singh, Chaudhri . . 

Khan Muhammad, Khan, Wagha, Malik 

Mangal Singh, Sardar 

Maqbool Mahmood, Mir 
Mazhar All Azhar, M., B.A,, ll.b. 

Mohan Lai, Lala, b.a., ll.b 

Mohan Lai Bhatnagar, Lala, B.A., ll.b. 

Mohlndar Singh, Sardar 

Muhammad Abdullah Khan, Khan 
Muhammad Husain, Sayad ,, 

Muhammad Jamal Khan, Khan Bahadur’ 
Sardar 

Muhammad Mehr Shah, Nawab Sayad 
Muhammad RazaShah, Gilani, Makhdumzada. 
Muhammad Saif Ullah Khan, Khan .. 
Muhammad Shad All Khan, Chaudhri . . 

Muhammad Shah Nawaz, Mian 

Muhammad Sharif, Mian 

Mumtaz Muhammad, Khan, Tlwana, Captain. , 

Nt^jlb-udrDln Khan, Chaudhri 

Nanak. Chand, Pandit, m.a 

Narain Singh, Sardar, B.A., LL.B. .. . 

Narendra Nath, Dlwan Bahadur Raja . . % . 


Constituency. 


Amritsar (Sikh), Rural. 

Chairman, Punjab National Bank, Ltd. (Pun- 
jab Industries.) 

East and West Central Towns (Non-Muhamma- 
dan), Urban. 

Amritsar City (Non-3Iuhammadan 
Kamal (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Dera Ghazi Khan (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Rawalpindi (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Shahpur East (Muhammadan), Rural. 
South-East Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Ambala-cwm-Simla (Non-Muhammadan), Rura 
Gujrat West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-West Towns (Non-Muhammadan), 
Urban. 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades 
Association, Commerce. 

Ambala Division (Sikh), Rural. 

Multan East (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lyallpur (Sikh), Rural. 

Jhang (Muhammadan), Rural. 

(Sikh), Urban 

(iujranwala (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Amrltsar-cww-Gurdaspur, Rural. 

Sheikhpura (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Sikh Landholders. 

Amritsar (Muhammdan), Rural. 

I'hvst and West Central Town (Muhammadan), 
Urban. 

North-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Ur- 
ban. 

Lahore and Ferozopore-cMm-Sholkhupura (Non* 
Muhammadan). 

Ludhiana (Sikh), Rural. 

Muzaflfargarh, (Muhammadan), Rural. 
-Montgomery (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Baloch Tumandar (Landholders) 

.Jhelum (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Multan West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Mianwali (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ambala Division North-East (Muhamma- 
dan), Rural. 

Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Shahpur West (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Ferozopdfo (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Hoshiarpur (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Rawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikh 
Rural. 

Punjab Landholders (General). 
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Name of member. 


Niranjan Das, Diwan 

Nihal Chand, Hikri, Lala, L.M. & S. 

Nur Din, Chaudhri 
Partap Singli, Jamadar . . 

Pohap Singh, Kao, M.A., ll.b. 

Kam Singh, Chaudhri 

llandhir Singh, Sardar, Kalaswala 

Kuehi Kam Salmi, Lala, M.A. 

Saadiillah Khan, Chandhii, n.A. 

Sahib ])ad Khan, Lhaiidhri 
Sangat SinL'h, Sardar, Kulla 
Sewak Kam, Kai Kahadiir Lala 
Shahab-ud-din, Cliaudhri, B.A., LL.li. . . 
Shahadat Khan Kai 

Sham Lai, Lala 

Sikander na5’at Khan, Lieut. Sardar, m.b.e, 
Tara Singh, Sardar, B.A,, LL.n. 

Sardar Ahnasha Singh, Secretary, Legislative 
Dakim Ahmed Shnja, Assistant Secretary 


ConsMtnoncy. 


Itawalpindi Division and Lahore Di.visiOD 
North (Non-Muhammadan), Kural. 

Lahore City (Non -Muhammadan). 

Lyallpur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Jiillunder (Sikli), Rural. 

Gurgaon (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Kangra (Non-Muhammadan), Rural, 
Sialkot-cww-Gurdaspur (Sikh), Rural, 
l^imjab University, 

Tullundur (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Gurgaon-cvm-Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Lahore (Sikh), Rural. 

Multan Division (Non-Muhammadan), Rural, 
Sialkot (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lyallpur North (Muhammaddan), Rural. 

TTissar (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Artock (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Porozoporc (Sikh), Rural. 

Council. 

Legislative Council. 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East, Its area, Including the district of Piitao 
constituted in February 1914, is approximately 
263 000 square miles, of which 184,000 arc under 
direct British Administration, 16,000 are unad- 
minjstered and 03,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country is the series of rivers and 
hills running fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between, widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations In climate. TJie coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta loss than half that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon- 
soon broak.s early. Tlie maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 90°, the minimum about 60°. 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to .30 Inches in the central dry zone which lies 
in a “rain shadow** and lias a climate resembl- 
ing tliat of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
Is twenty degrees higher tlian in the W(>t zone, 
but this Is compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachln hills ami the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this taideland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently It 
enjoys a temperate climate witli a rainfall of 
about 70 Inches on the average. Its area is 
over 50,000 square miles. There Is njo other re- 
gion of similar area In the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges ( Vo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People, 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1921 was 13.169,009. There were 8,382,33.^) 
Burmans, 1,017,987 Shans, 1,220,350 Karens, 
146,845 Kachins, 288,847 Chins, 300,700 
Arakanese and 823,599 Talaings. There is also 
a large alien population of 149,060 Chinese 
and 8 87,0 77 Indians, while the European 
and Anglo-Indian population numbered 25,005. 

The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the TibetoChinese family. Tbev 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 i>er 
cent, of the agriculture of the country being In 
their hands. The Burmese, and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal. The Interest taken by the Bur- 
mese in the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their g(‘nerous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country is giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British rule. 

In appearance the Burman Is usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
feature. His dress is most distinctive and i 
exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk I 


andkerchlef bound round his forehead, a loose 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or loongi tied 
round his waist, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burman women, perhaps the most pleasing tj,T)e 
of womanhood In the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a largo part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the man’s minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the loongi Is tucked 
in at the side instead of oeing tied in front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
parison with any woman In the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work of waterways is Indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Railways Company has a length 
of 1,608 miles open line. The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Sagaing 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point In the 
system ; the Rangoon-Prome line ; and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River, 

Industry. 

Agriculture Is the chief Industry of the pro- 
vince and 8UpiK)rtg nearly throe-fourths of the 
population. The nett total cropped area 
is 15 J million acres of which more than half a 
million acios are cropped twice. Irrigation works 
supply water to Ig million acres. India is very 
largely dependent on Burma for her supplies of 
kerosene, benzine and petrol which rank second 
to rice in order of Importance. Teak wood is 
exported in largo quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests play an Important part In the In- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
coV(^r 30,000 square miles, while unclasscd 
forests arc estimated at about 116,000 square 
miles. Government extracts some 125,000 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief extract over 454,000 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to over 600,000 tons and firewood over 900,000 
tons. 

The War gave a great impetus,; to the 
exploitation of the mineral resources of the 
country and there has been a rapid Increase In 
the number of mines. Wolfram and tin mines 
In Tenasserim have especially developed. 
Government has aided their development by 
the appointment of special officers, the Impor- 
tation of lal)our and tlie construction of roads. 
Silver, lead and zinc are extracted by 
the Burma Mines Ooraj^y at Bad win in the 
Northern Shan States. Copper small quantities 
Is also found there. There are s'mall deposits gf 
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Molybdenite In Tavoy and Mergui and of platl- 
aiiin In Myitkylna, Antimony is found In 
large quantities in Amherst district in an area 
vt "present too difficult of access for pro* 

11 table working. The output of precious stones 
from the ruby mines has declined. Gold 
jredglng in the Myltkyina District has proved un- 
profitable and the company has been wound up 
ITom the mines In the Hukong Valley jade and 
imber is won. The oldest and largest oil held in 
Jio province Is at Yenangyaung in Magwe 
listrict where the Burma Oil Company has its- 
ihief Wells. But borings In other dlstilctt 
lave shown that the oil-bearing strata extend 
)vcrthc whole of the <lry zone, and the output I 
rom the smaller fields in Myingyan, Pakokku ! 
ind Minbu districts is now cofisidcrable, whih i 
be Wells sunk in Thayetmyo and Promc districti 
irc also showing satisfactory returns. Two- | 
diirds of the total production comes from the 1 
Venangyaung field, whence it is carried 300 miles j 
n pipes to the oil refineries at Syria in on the I 
Llangoon liver# The area under rubber is 76,000 I 
icrcs. j 

Manufactures. 

There are 707 factories, over three-fifths of j 
vhieh are engaged in milling rice and over! 
)ne-3ixbh arc sawmills. The remainder ar<' 
diiefly cotton ginning mills, oil mills for tlie 
extraction of oil from groundnuts, and oil 
■efineries connected with the petrob'um Industry, 
rile average daily number of operatives Is nearly 
^9,000. At the Census of 1921, 1,935,729 or 
18*48 of the total population were engaged out- 
lido agriculture and production. 

As Is the case In other parts of the Indian 
[Umpire, the Imported and factory made article 
3 rapidly ousting the home-made and Indigenous. 
But at Amarapura in the Mandalay District 
i revival has taken place of hand silk-wcaving, 
Burmese W(X)d-carvlng la still famous and many 
irtists In silver still remain, the finish of whosf 
(fork is sometimes very fine. Basseln and 
ifandalay parasols are well Known and much 
tdmired In Burma. But perhaps the most 
amous of ail hand-made and Indigenous in 
lustries Is the lacquer work of Pagan with Its 
lellcate patterns in black, green and yellow 
raced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
)amboo. A new art Is the making of bronze 
figures. The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
k'cntionalized forms into which their silver 
;\'ork had crystallized, and the new figures 
li splay a vigour and life that make them by 
:ar the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

Administration. 

Burma, which was at that time administered 
IS a LIoutonant-Governorshlp, was deliberately 
'xcluded from the operation of the llefonn Act 
3f 1919. It was felt that the Province differed 
50 markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
leparatcly considered. After repeated discus- 
'ions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
)f the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
duce. This recommendation was accepted and 


its proposals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor’s Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q.v.). The main difference 
is in the size of the electorate. Under the franch- 
ise accepted, tlie rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,500,000 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as a million, tliougli that is proba- 
bly an exaggeration. The Uegislativc Council 
i consists of 104 members, of which 79 arc elected 
and the balance nominated. Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma, female francliise 
is adopted from the beginning. 

Burma is divided administratively Into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Bower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the State?, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, N. E. E. Division and the 
Superintendents in the case of the Northern 
ami Southern Slian States, which wire formed 
Into a Federation on the Ist October 1922, and 
are designated the F. S. States; and to the super- 
vision of the Commissioners of the adjoining 
Divisions in the case of the other States. The 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration 
is vested in the Chief of the State, subject to 
the restrictions contained In tlie sanad. The 
law administered is the customary law of the 
State. 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper and five in 
I Lower Burma. 

I Justice. 

I The administration of Civil and Criminal 
I Justice is under the control of the High Court 
1 of .Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Chief .Ju.-tlce and scvin other Judges. The 
Superior Judicial Service consists of Dislrlct and 
Sessions Judges; tliero are also separate Pro- 
vincial and Subordinate Judicial Servicc.s. 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also 
invested with civil jurisdiction to a limited 
extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
I village headmen the power and influence which 
I they possessed in Burmese times before tbe 
j centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
' practically subordinate officers of the administra- 
: tlon. 

Public Works. 

This Department is administered by two 
Chief Engineers whii are also Secretaries to 
Government in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. There are eight Superintending Engineers 
(including one for Irrigation and a Sanitary 
Engineer), 83 Executive Engineers and As- 
sistant Engineers. A Consulting Architect 
is attached to Head Quarters. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided Into Civil, Mili- 
tary and Rangoon Town Police. The first 
two are under the control of , the Inspector- 
General of Police, the latter is under the orders 
of the Commissioner of Police, Rangoon, ao 
officer of the rank of Deputy Inspector- General* 
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There are five other Deputy luspectors- 
Gcneral, one each for the Eastern , Western and 
Northern Range, one for the Hallway and Crim- 
inal Investigation Department and one for the 
Military Police. 

A special feature of Burma is the Militarj 
Police, Its ofBcers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachlns, 
Karens and Shans. The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful. 
The organisation is military, the force being 
divided into battaliona. The object of the force 
is to supplement the regular troops in Burma, 
Their duties, apart from their military work, 
is to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., 
and ^ards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. 

Education 

At the head Is the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion with a Deputy Director. There are 
0 Inspectors of Schools belonging to the Im- 
perial and 3 belonghig to the Provincial 
Service, and 7 Assistant Inspectors and one 
Assistant Inspectress belonging to the Pro- 
vincial Service. A University for Burma has 
been established in Rangoon. 


A remarkable feature of education in Burma is 
the system of elementary education evolved, 
generations ago, by tlie genius of the people. 
Nearly every village has a monastery (hpoongyl* 
kyaung) ; every monastery is a village school 
and every Burman boy must, in accordance with 
his religion, attend that school, shaving his 
head and for the time wearing the yellow robe. 
At the hpoongyi-kyaungs the boys are taught 
reading and writing and an elementary native 
system of arithmetic. The result is that there 
are very few boys In Burma who are not able 
to read and write and the literacy of Burman 
men is 449 per mille. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him arc 41 Civil Surgeons. 
There is also a Sanitary Commissioner, two De- 
puty Sanitary Commissioners, an Inspector- 
General of Prisons, three whole time Superin- 
tendents of Prison.s. a Chemical Examiner and 
Bacteriologist ana a Superintendent of the 
Lunatic Asylum. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
in July 1916. The Director is a senior member 
of the Indian Medical Service. 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA- 


In common with tlio other Provinces of India, tlu‘ llnanclal aiTangoments between tlie Gov- 
ernment of India and tlie (Jovermnent of Burma uiulerweiib a reimnielling in cetnsiaiuenee of the 
reconstitution of th(' I’roviiice on the liiie.s of the other lialian J^ruvinces. The Piovinces obtained 
substantial lliiuncial liulejioiulence. The prct-ent po.sition is set out in tlic following statement:-- 

Estimated Revenue fok 1923-24. 


Principal Heads of Revenue, Rs. 

Taxes oil lucoino .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3.00,000 

Land Revenue 5,35,02,000 

Excise .. 1,10,00,000 

Stamps 52,20,000 

Purest - 2,25.40,000 

Registration 0,00,000 


Total .. 9,32,31,000 

State Railways . . . . 65,000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankments, etc. 

Works for which Capital Accounts are kept . . . . 19,10 000 

Works for which no Capital Accounts arc kept .. .. .. .. .. 19,61,000 

Tota) . . 38,71,000 


8,41,000 


Interest 
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tot 


(Jivil Administration. Bs. 

Administration of Justice .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 8,66,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 4,60,000 

I’olico 6,38,000 

Ports and Pilotage .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,00,000 

Iklucution . . . • . . . . . . . . . . . . • . . . 3,76,000 

Medical 1,64,000 

Public Health 87,000 

Agriculture . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ' 45,000 

Industrie;^ . . . . . . . . . . . . . . • . • . . . 1,000 

Miscellaneous Depaitiiients .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,000 

Total . . 25,76,000 

Civil Works 7,36,000 

Miscellaneous. 

Receipts in aid of Sui)crannuation . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 65,000 

Stationery and Printing . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,10,000 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,26,000 

Total . . 2,00,000 


XL. Miscellaneous adjustments between Central and Provincial Government, .... 

Total Revenue .. .. 10.15,99,000 

Debt Heads. 

Pauline Insurance Fund . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 70,000 

Loaus^and Advances by Provincial Governments .. .. .. .. 31,37,000 

Total Deposit and Advances . . . . . . . . 32,07,000 

Opening Balance 4,16,79,000 

Grand Total . . , . 14,64,85,000 


ESTIMATliP PlXl’KNDlTUllK FOR 1922-23. 

Direct Demands on the Itevenue. 

Taxes on Income . . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . . . .... 

Land Revenue . . . . . . . . . . 58,36,000 

Excise ., .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 18,19,000 

btamps . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,69,000 

Forest 1,10,00,000 

Registration . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,41,000 

J'otal . . 1,89,64,000 

Miscellaneous Railway l-'.xpendituie 87,0C0 

Construction of Railways . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 90,98,000 


Irrigation, Embankment, etc., Itevenue Accounts, 

Other Revenue Expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenue 33,10,000 

Irrigation, Embankment, etc., Capital Account {Charged to Eevenue). 

Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works . . 23,30,000 


3,37,89,000 
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Civil Administration. 


Es. 


Oeucral Admiuistratioii 
Administration of Jns( ice 
Jail and Convict Settleiucuts. . 

Police . . . . . . ‘ . 

Ports arid I’ilotauo 
Sciontitlc Departments 
Ikiiication 
Medical . . 

Puldic Health .. 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 

Total 


Currency t Mint and Exduinye. 
Exchange on 'L'ransactioii 8 witli London 


Civil Works 


Civil Works. 


98.80.000 

51.00. 000 

26.00. 000 
1,38,00,000 

35.05.000 
05,000 

71.82.000 
87,00,000 
1H,40,0(MJ 
21,2;),(M)0 

2.40.000 

1.48.000 


5,05,30,000 


2,23, 


33,000 


Miscdla neons. 


Famine Itclicf and Insur.inco 
Su|)orannuation allo\vai\co and Pensions 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscelianeous . . 


(i7,000 

30.50.000 

12.1 7.000 

22.87.000 


Contributions and assignincnl j to flic Central (Jovcinincnt by Provincial 
Governments . . 


Debt Heads. 


Loans and Advaiices by Provincial Governments 


Administration. 

Covernor, Sir llarcourc Jbillcr, G.O.i.K., K.c.s.i. 

Private Secretary, Capt, Victor P. Gamble. 

Aidcs-de Camfl, Capt. A.D.G.S. Patty, M.v.o, 

Honorary Aides-de-camp, Lt.-Col. A. \V. II. Lee, 
(-apt. A. St. ('lair Powdcii, It, 1. M. and Lt.-Col. 
B. H. Hcald, V.D. 

Indian Aide s-de- Camp, Subadar-Major and Hon. 
Id. Bliagbir Vaklia, Bahadur, Naib Com- 
mandant Sarran Singh, Sardar Baliadur, and 
I'Jaib Commandant Jalal Din, Khan Baha- 
dur, 

Sbcretakiat. 

Chief Secretary » 0. F. Grant, m.a.,I.0.s. 

Revenue Secretary, (fiffg.) A. E. Gilliat, i.o.s. 

Seerdary, P. IF. 1). {Irrigation liranch), C. E, 
KuBhton. 

Secretary, P.W.D. {litnldings and Roads Branch), 
A. J, It. lIoi)c, C.I.E. 

Fimincial Commissioner, U. Clay ton, M.A., C.i.e., 

l.C.8. 

Registrar} K. M. Busu, B.A. 


()(•), 30, 000 


64,00,000 


47,15,000 


Total . . 12,43,1>7.0(H1 

Closing balance . . . . 2,20 88,000 


Grand Total .. .. 11,64,85,000 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Selllenicht Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, .J, S. FurniVall, B./V., I.O.S. 

Director of Agriculture, John Clague, l.C.S. 

Con^ultiny Architect, E, J. Pullar, 

Superintendent und Political 0.(ficer, ■ Southern 
Shan. States, W. P. Grahainc, !.(.!. s. 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Northern 
Shan Slates, Major 11. II. Batten, LA. 

Director of Public Instruction, Sir John Mark 
Hunter, m.a. 

Inspector-General of Police, E, C. 8. Shuttle* 
worth, 0 I.E. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, F. A. Lcete, f.o.h, 

Inspector-Oenerat of Civil Hospitals, Col. 
Peter Dee, M.B., l.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. 0. E, Willi- 
ams, 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. II. H. G. 
Knapp. 

Commissioner of Excise, J* B. Maraliall, »t.A., 
C.I.E., I 0.8, 

Accountant-General, Mohini Kanta Gliatak, M.A. 

Postmast er-Oencrnl, O. P, Boy, m.i.m.e, (on de* 
putation), F. T. de Monte, {ojffg.). 
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Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Lleut.-Colonel A. P. Phayro, o.n. 

. , 1862 

Colonel A. Fytche, o.B.i 

. . 1867 

Lieut.-Colonel R. D. Ardagh 

. . 1870 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, o.s.i. 

. . 1871 

A. R. Thompson, o.s.i. 

. . 1875 

C. U. Aitchison, o.s.i 

.. 1878 

C. E. Bernard, o.s.i. 

. . 1880 

C. H. T. Crosthwaito 

. . 1883 

Sir C. E. Bernard, K.C.S.I. 

. . 1886 

(!. K. T. CTogthwaite, c.s.i. 

.. 1887 

A. P. MacDonnell, o.s.i. (r/) 

.. 1889 


Alexander Mackenxio, o.s.i. . . . . 1890 

D. M. Smeaton 1892 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, k.c.s.i. . . . . 1896 

(a) Afterwards ( by creation ) Baron 

MacDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, k.c.s.i 1897 

Sir H. S. Barnes, k.c.s.i., k.o.v.o. . . 1903 

Sir II. T. White, k.c.i.e 1906 

Sir Ilarvoy Adamson, Kt., K.c.s.i., IL.P. 1910 
Sir Harcourt Butler, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. . . 1916 

Sir Reginald Craddock, K.C.S.I. 1917 

Sir Harcourt Butler, G c.i.c, k.c.s.i. . . 1922 


SECRETARIES, UNDFR-SECRETARTES, ASSISTANT SECRETARIES, Etc., TO 
GOVERNMENT. 


F. Lewisohn, I.c.s. 

(;. E. Rushton 

A. T. R. Hope, C.I.E 

W. Booth-grnvely, M.A., i.o.s. . . 
W. B. Brander, m,a., C.u.e., I.C.S. 
IT. O. Reynolds, B.A., l.c.S. 

R. Mac I MacDougall, 


Cliicf Secretary. 

Secretary, Irrigation Branch, P.W. Hepartnient. 
Secretary (Bnilding.s and Roads Branch), P.W.l), 
Oinciatlng Revenue Secretary. 

OlTiciaiing Secretary. 

Si'cretary, Reforms Ofllcc. 

Under Secretary, Clil(‘f Secretary’s Department. 


I.C..S. 

W. 11. I’ayton, n.A., I.c.s. 

.1. H. Wise, I.c.s. 

.1. M. B. Stuart, n.A. 

C. Tunes, B.S.O, O.B.E. 

D. D. Nanavati, B.A., i.C.s. 

Maung May Oung, M.A., LL.B. 

W. .1, Peters 
IC. M. Basil, R.A. 

A. P. O. Benemy 
W. Pilcher 
A. Simeons 


Under Secretary, Revenue Secretary’s Department. 

Otlg. Under S(‘cre(ary, Secretary’s Department. 

Under Secretary, Public Works Department. 

Under Secrt'tary, P.W. Di'partment. 

Ofllei.'il Legal Rcuinmibrancer and Secretary, Legislative and 
J udieial J >cpart nnmts. 

OtTg. Deputy Legal Remembrancer and Secretary, Legisla- 
tive and Judicial Departments. 

Asslt. Secretary, Public Works Depnrtrrent. 

R<‘gistrar, Chief Secretary’s Ofliee. 

Registrar, Revimuc Secretary’s Ofllcc. 

Registrar, Si'cretary’s Ofllce. 

Ofliclating Registrar, Public Works De]>artinent. 
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Vacant. 


Burma, 

BURMA LEGISLATIVE council. 

President. 


Deputy President. 

Mating Ba Pe, b.a. 

Nominated Membera. 

Officials. 

The Tfon’Dlc Mr. William .Tolin Keith, m.a., C.I.e., i.c.s. (ex-ofliicio). 

Tlie iroii’hlo Mr. Maiing Ivin, Barrist(>r-at-La\v (ex-oflicio). 

James MacKenna, M.A., c.i.E., i.e.s. 

Charh's Preth riek (Jrant, M.A., i.c.s. 

Elias Henry .loiu'.s, M.A., I.c.s. 

Henry Oshorm; Reynolds, B.A., I.C.S. 

Oolonel ]*eter Dee, M.B., I.M.S. 

Frederick Alexander Leete, C.I.E. , F.O.n. 
l^ldward ITiglnbotham, Barrister- at I.aw. 

C-harle.s Alfred Snow, m.a. 

Churh'H Morgan Webb, M.A., C.i.E., I.C.S. 

Algernon Earle (iilliat, i.c.s. 

Major Roderick William Macdonald, D.s.o, i.a. 

John Emoris Ilouldey, b.a., i.c.s. 

James Dougla.s Stuart, a.m.i.e., m.i.e. 

Additional Members. 

Diincan John Sloss, m.a. 

Daniel George Edward Hall. 

Dr, A. M. Murray, 

• NON-OFPICIALS. 

Hosain Hamatlanee, Merchant. 

Abdool Bareo Chowdhury, Merchant. 

Francis Foster (toodliffo. Merchant. 

Dr. Nasarwanji Nawroji Parnkh, L.F.r. A L.M.B. (Glass.) L.s.A. (J.on.), Medical Practitioner, 
U. Shwn Llay, Merchant, 

U, Ba Too, C.i.E., k.s.m. 

Taw Sein Ko, C.i.E., i.s.O.M,, R.A.S. 

F, L, Bigg-wither, Agent, b.r. 

Elected Members. 


Name of Mornhor. 


Name and cla.s.s of constituency represented. 


Manng Shwo Tha, Bar.-at-Law 
Manng Po Hla, C.I.E,, K.S.M., A. 
Manng Ba Scin 
Manng E. Manng .. 

Manng Snloman 
Manng ]3a U. 

Manng Chit Po 

Manng Chit Ula, Bar.-at-Law 


Akyab Town (General Urban). 
Ba.sacin Town (General Urban). 
Henzada Town (General Urban). 

Mandalay Town (General Urban). 


I 

i 


Moulmein (General Urban). 
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Name of Member. 


Maxing Myint 

The Hou’blc Mr. J, A. Maung Gyl, Bar.-at-Law 

Maung Ba Pc, B.A. (Deputy President) 

L. Ah Yain, Bar.-at-Law . . 

Maung Ba Dun, Bar.-at-Law 

Saw Ba La 

E. Nazumuddin 

Promotha Nath Chowdhury 

Mahomed Ayub Jan 

Mirza Mahomed Itafl, Bar.-at-Law 

AvatajialliNarayana llao, M.A. . . 

Arumugam Vein Josejjh . . 

Mahomed Auzam, Bar-at-Law .. 

J. K. Munshi, Bar.-at-Law 

Saw Pah Dwai, A.T.M., Bar.-at-J.aw 

Maung Nil . . 

Maung Ba Kin, B.A. 

Maung Po San 
Maung Pyu 
Maung Po Yin Si, B.A. 

Maung Saw Hla Aung 
Maung Ah Doe, Bar.-at-Law 

Maung Tha Ban, K.S.M 

Maung Po Hka 
Maung Ba Dun 
Maung Thin Maung 
Maung Tun Lin, T.P.S. 

Maung Ba Myin . . 

Maung Ba Gale 
Maung Nycin 
Maung Po 

Maung Ko Gyi 

Maung Po Pyu 

Maung Htein 

VV. S. Lamb . . . . . . . . . . 

Maung Hla 

Maung Sein 

Maung Po Wun .. 

Maung Po Thaw . . 

Ebrahim Ahmed, m.b.e 

Maung Ba Thl 

Maung Po Lu 

Maung Than 

Maung Mya 


Name and class of constituency represented. 


Prome Town (General Urban). 

I East Rangoon (General Urban). 

I West Rangoon (General Urban). 

Tuvoy Town (General Urban.) 

Akyab Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Bassein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Mandalay Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Moulmein Indian Comiminity (Indian Urban), 

h East Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
J Urban). 

I We.st Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
i Urban). 

Amlierst Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Bassein Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Ma-ubin Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Myaungmya Karon Community (Karen Rural). 
Thaton Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Amherst (General Rural). 

Akyab District East (General Rural). 

Akyab District West (General Rural). 

South Arakan (General Rural). 

Bassein District (General Rural). 

Hanthawaddy East (General Rural). 
Hanthawaddy West (General Rural). 

Ilenzada District North (General Rural^. 
Henzada District South (General Rural). 

Insoin (General Rural). 

Katha (General Rural). 

Kyaukse (General Rural). 

Lower Chindwin East (General Rural). 

Lower Chindwdn West (General Rural). 

Magwe East (General Rural). 

Magwe West (General Rural). 

Mandalay District (General Rural). 

Ma-ubin (General Rural). 

Meiktila Ea.st (General Rural). 

Meiktila West (General Rural). 

Mergui (General Rural). 

Mlnbu (General Rural). 

Mayungmya (General Rural). 

Myingyan North (General Rural). 

Myingyan South (General Rural). 
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Naiiio of Member. 


Name and class of eonstituteucy represented. 


Maung To To 

Maung Mo 

Maung Lun Maung, A.t.m. 

Maung 1*0 'J'lia 

Slaung Tlicin Maung, JJ.a. 

Maung Sein 

IMaung Thi 

Mating Kyaw 

Maung Ba Pe . . » . . 

Maung Paw CJywc 
Khoo Hook Chwan 
Maung Tliaw 
Maung Ban J3aw . . 

Maung Tun Pc, A.T.M 

Maung Ba Thein, b.a., B.bc., b.l. 

Maung Ba Cho, b.a. 

The Ilou’blo U. Maung (lyec, M.A., Bar-at-Luw 
Maung Gyl 

Maung Pu, BA., Bar. -at-Law 
Charles Haswell Campagnac, m.b.e., Bar-at 
Law. 

Oscar do Glanvillo, o.b.e., Bar.-at-Law 
John Hogg 

Alexander James Anderson, O.s.l. 

Maung Hla Po 
Chau C!hor Khinc . . 

James Donald 

Bir Robert Sydney Giles, Rt,, m.a.. Bar. -at 
Law. 


Pakokku East (General Rural). 

Pakokku West (General Rural). 

Pegu North (General Rural). 

Pega South (General Rural). 

Prome District (General Rural). 

Pyapon (General Rural). 

Sagaing East (General Rural). 

Sagaing West (General Rural). 

Bhwebo Ea.st (General Rural). 

Bhwebo West (General Rural). 

Tavoy District (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy North (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy South (General Rural). 

'J'haton (General Rural). 

Thayetinyo (General Rural). 

Toimgoo North (General Rural). 

Toungoo South (General Rural). 

Vamethin North (General Rural). 

Vatnethin South ((Seneral Rural). 

Anglo-] iidlan ( Anglo-Indian ) . 

European (European). 

Burma Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Do. do. 

Burmese Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Rangoon Trades Association (Chambers). 
Rangoon University. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa lies between ld*’-02* and 
27®-30' N. latitude and between 82®-81' and 
88®-26' E. longitude and Includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bibar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
Is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal : on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on the west 
by the United Provinces of A^a and Oudh and 
tile Central Provinces. 

The area of the British territories which 
constitute the Governorship of Bihar and 
Onissa is 83,181 square miles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty States which lie to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
under the names of the Feudatory States of 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur are governed each by 
its own Chief under the superintendence and 
with the advice of the Political Agent and Com- 
missioner, Orissa Feudatory States. The area of 
these territories is 28,648 square miles and as It 
is usual to Include them when speaking of Bihar 
and Orissa the area of the whole Province may 
be stated at 111,829 square miles. Two of 
the provinces of the Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa, t'l’?., Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, IS a mountainous region which separates 
them from the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north of the 
Province and comprises the valley of the Ganges 
from the spot where It issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near Rajmahal. Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur. Followinv the main geogra- 
phical lines there are five Civil Divisions %\lth 
head-quarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirhut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). 

The People. 

The head-quarters of Government are at 
Patna. The new capital which lies between the 
Military Cantonment of Dinapore jind the old 
civil station of Bankipore is known as “ Patna,” 
the old town being called “Patna City.” 

The Province has a population of 33,998.778 
persons which is very little less than that of 
France and rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. The province Is almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 966 per mille of the popula- 
tion living in villages. Even so with 344 persons 
per square mile, Bihar and Orissa is more 
thickly populated than Germany, There are 
only three towns which can be classed as cities, 
namely, Patna, Gaya and Bhagalpur. During 
the last thirty years the population of Patna, 
tbe capital designate, has been steadily dimi- 
nishing. Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the population. Though the Muhamma- 


dans form less than one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation they constitute more than one-flfth of 
urban population of the province, Animlstg 
account for 7 per cent. These are Inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Santal 
Parganas, the latter district being a continuation 
of the plateau In a north-easterly direction. 

Industries.* 

The principal Industry is apiculture, Bihar 
more especially North Bihsu’, being the “ Garden 
of India.” Rice Is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice Is 16,320,700 
acres or 48 per cent, of the cropped area of 
the Province. Wheat is grown on 1,266,900 
acres, barley on 1,406,100 acres, maize or 
Indlan-com on 1,637,500 acres, the latter being 
an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are an important 
crop, the cultivation having been stimulated 
by the demand for them in Europe. It Is 
estimated that 2,091,400 acres of land are 
annually cropped with oil-seeds In the Pro- 
vince. There is irrigation in Shahabad, Gaya 
Charoparan and MuzaiTarpur districts In Bihar 
and in Balasorc and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 842,000 
acres in 1896 to 26,000 acres in 1923. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of ‘manufaciuiing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufact\ired for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Pu^raea 
and In Orissa, and parts or the Tirhut 
Division jute is grown, but the acreage varies 
according to the price of jute. The last 
serious famine was in 1895-96, but there 
was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
south of the Province in 1919. In ai\]% 
year in which monsoon currents from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle' of September 
the agricultural situation Is very grave. It maj 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the hatia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not onlj 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
uecessary for starting tl^e spring or rabi crops. 
Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bibar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Facto^ has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories In the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur In 
Slnghbbum district are also one of the largest 


* The figures given in Uils paragraph relate to British territory only. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


In the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
are springing up In their vlelnity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 
Cable Company of India, Enainelled Ironware 
Limited and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamsbedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes inillion 

tons of coal annually. But the raising 
of coal is still the most Important of 
the mineral Industries in the province. The 
coalfields in the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary develonment in the 
past twenty years, while valuable new fields are 
being devdoiud at Tlamgarh, Bokaro and Karan- 
]»ura in Hazaribagh. 'JTiis same district is the 
most important mica mining centre in tlie world 
l)otli on account of the quality as well as the 
size of Its output. Manbhum, Ilandlr, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
c( ntres for the production of lac an<l the inanu- 
faeturo of shellac th<' latter of which is exported 
from IiKlia to the value of ten croros annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in Council, 
thus being unique In India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, In charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and Mini- 
sters chosen from the lieglslative Council, is 
sot out in detail. In all tlicse respects Bihar 
and Orissa Is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 

Public Works, 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa consists of two bran- 
ches, viz. : — (1) Roads and Buildings, and (2) 
Irrigation and Marine, which also deals with 
railways. Each branch has a Cliiof Engineer, 
who is also Secretary to the Local Government 
with an Engineer Officer as Under Secretary 
under him. There is also a non-professional 
Assistant Secretary, a Consulting Architect and 
a Sanitary Engineer, who works under a 
Sanitary Board. The electrical work of the 
Province is carried out by an Electrical Inspector 
and a staff of subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is con- 
trolled by the Higti Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court arc the District Judges as. 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Muusiffs. The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, Include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter In dispute does not exceed Rs, 1,000 
though the limit may be ext^ded to Rs. 2,000, 


On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first Instance. It la 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, casM of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who Is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non -regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and bear rent suits. 

Land Tenures. ' 

Estates In the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 3 79.3 which arc to be found in the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards. The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Dlrt^ctor of Land Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in the various districts, both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while In the latter there is the re-scttle- 
ment of rents. In the re-settlement proceedings, 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants. A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by raiyats. 

The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who wore originally village headmen 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities. They have a variety of names; 
such as mukadam, padhan, mauruBi, aarbarakar, 
puraethU khariddar and ahikmi zamindar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin- 
dars of the estates witl)in which their lands lie. 
In Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recomised. The headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts, 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and Inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector- General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 29 Super- 
intendents. There are also 28 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and ^8 Deputy Superintend- 
ents. The force Is divided into the District 
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Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
cases in which its assistance may be invoked. 
Tiiere are threti companies of Military Police 
which are maintained as reserves to deal with 
serious and organised disturbances and perform 
no ordinary civil duties. 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province, 
witli the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
th(i section J'ldiicatlon and tlic tables attached 
thereto ( 7 . v.) showing in great detail tho edu- 
cational status of tl\o administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose ftinc- 
tions arc described under tho Indian Uni- 
versities. (y. V.) 


Medical. 

Tho Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the head-quarters of which they are 
stationed. 67 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 415 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Railways, private 
persons, etc. 4,156,904 patients including 
63,392 In-patients were treated in all the dispen- 
saries in 1922, The total income of tho dispen- 
saries maintained by Govenunent and Local 
RodifS including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Rs. 17,54,630. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Ranchi wliich receives patients 
from Northern India. A similar institution is 
und(‘r construction for the Indians. At present 
these are treated at Patna. An institute for 
radium treatment lias also been established at 
Ranchi. 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR. 


As Dihar now enjoys luactical financial autonomy, the finances arc set out in greater detail. 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 
lievemtes and Receipts, Budget Estimate. 

1923-24. 


IT. — Taxes on Income ...... 

V. — Land llovcnuc ...... 

VI. — hixcisc ........ 

VIT. — Stamps 

Vlll.— Eorest 

IX. — Registration .. .. .. .. .. .. 

XIII. — Irrigat ion, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 

cai)ital accounts are kept . . 

XIV. — Irrigation, Navigation, Emhaukincnt and Drainage Works for which 

no ca])itul accounts are kept .. .. .. (Civil.. ).. 

j P.W.D. j 


XVI. — Interest 

XVil. — Administration of Justice 
XVI il. — Jails and Convict Settlements 

XIX.— -Police 

XX. — Ports and Pilotage 


XXI. — J'iducntlon 
XXII. — AltKlical 

XXI 11.— Public Health 

XXIV. — Agriculture 
XXV. — industries 

XXVJ. — Aliscellancous Department .. 

XXX.— Civil Works . . 

XXXiJt. — Receipts in aid of Superannuation .. 

XXXIV. — Stationery and Printing 

XXXV. — Miscellaneous .. 

XJv. — Miscellaneous adjustments between tho Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 


5,94 

1,64,07 

1,65,00 

1,00,00 

10,73 

11,69 

17,80 

98 

4,21 

3,39 

4,8« 

85 


4.04 
3,34 

20 

68 

14 

1 

6,26 

3.05 
40 

4,74 


Total Revenue . . 5,13,33 

J'amino Insurance Fund 1 . • • • 11»4 

I-oans and Advances by the Provincial Government .. .. •• .. • • 4,71 

Loans between Cditral and Provincial Governments .. .. .. •• •• 33,00 

Susj)cnse ... • • ... . . . . 3,00 

Total receipts .. 6 , 45,51 

Opening Bnlanoo 1,22,32 


GRAND TOTAL 


6 , 67,99 



no 
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orks for whicli capital accounts are kept 


5. — liand Revenue 

6. — Excise . . 

7. — Stamps .... 

8. — Forests 

9. — Registration . . 

14. — Irrigation — Interest on Irrigation W 

16. — Irrigation Revenue Account — Other Revenue Expondlturo J'inanced 
from ordinary Itevenne Civil. I’.W.D. 

16. — Irrigation Capital Account -Const met ion of Irrigation, ErrhankmcrA/and 
Drainage Works 

19. — Interest ot) Ordinary Dtht . . 

Ii2. — Ueneral Administration 
24. — Administration of.fnstice 
26. — Jails and Convict Settlements 

26. — Police 

27. — Portland IMlotage 

30. — Scientific Departments 

31. — Education 

32. — Medical 

33. — Public Health 

34. — Agriculture 

35. — IrKhistries 

37. — Miwicllaneous Departments . . 

41 . — Civil Werks 

43. — Kaminc Relief and Insurance 

45. — Superannuation Alh.ovances and P<ais 

46. — Stationery and 1‘rini.ing 

47. — Misr^ellaneous 

61. — Contrilniiion and Assignments to the 

ernmont 

62. — Miscellaneous adjustments bet ween the Central ai\d Provincial UovcTnments, 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Budget Estimate. 
1923-24. 


slou'’ 


Central Gov 


■rnment by Provitic 


i\l Gov- 


Total expenditure cbargcxl to Revenue 


Famine Insurance Fund .. 

Loans and Advances by the Provincial Government 
Loans between Central and Provincial Governments 
Suspense.. 


Total expenditure not charged to revenne 
Total expenditure 


21,84 

10.03 
2,81 
8,61 
5,86 

20,50 

3.17 

90 

3,27 

73,83 

36.93 
18,78 

82.03 
1 

33 

61.94 

20.87 
8,50 

9.17 
6,70 
1,23 

68.87 
11,22 
19.89 
10,9+ 

LOG 


5 ,09, £8 


1 ,05 
21,54 
4 

3,“0 


31,07 


Closing balance 


.6,40,95 

1,26,90 


Provincial Surplus . . 

Deficit 

Administration. 

GOVEUNOll. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Wboeler, K.c.s.i 
a.g.i.k., i.c.s. 

PERSONAL Staff. 

Private Secretary, Capt. G. 10. R. Edgcom-. 
Aide-de-Campt Capt. M. L. Barrett. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Lieut. Muhammad 
Raza, Khan Bahadur and Major D. Douglas. 
Executive Council. 
Sachchidnnand Sinha. 

Hugh McPherson, o.s.i., i.o.s. 

Ministers. 

Vacant. 

Sboretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Political and 
Appointment Departmente, G. Rainy c s i 
O.i.E. * ’ ’’ 


Granp Total . fl, 67,01 


4,57 


Secretary to Government, Finance Department, 
E. L. Tanner, l.o.B. 

Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
J. R. Dain. 

Secretary to Government (P. W. D,), Irriga* 
tion Branch, W. H. Bremner. 

Buildings and Bonds Branch, C. B. Mellor. 

Board of revenue. 

Member, L. F. Morshead. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, G. E. Fawcus. 

Inspector-General of Police, Walter Swain, G.I.E, 

Conservator of Forests, Albert Reginald Dicks. 

Inspector -General of Civil Hospitals, Col. 
Hugh Ainsworth, m.d , i.m.s. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. William 
Charles Ros.s. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Major W. Gililt, 
O.I.B., I.M.8. 

Accountant-Gtneral, A. H, Gurney, i.o.s. 

Director of AgrieuUure, A. C, Dobbs. 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

NOMINATED; 

OfficiaU. 

Mr. Egbert L.Minc Lucas Ilaminond, C.B.E., i.C.S. 

Mr, Evelyn Lloyd Tanner, I.C.S. 

Mr. John Uutherford Dain, I.C.S. 

Mr. Arthur Lovo-day Inglis, I.e.s. 

Mr. Bernard Ahdy Collins, I.C.S. 

Mr. Walter Sidney Bremner, c.r.E. 

Mr. Harry Llewelyn Lyons Allanson, l.C.s, 

Mr. John Alfred Saxindcrs, I.C.S. 

Mr. Walter Swain, C.i.B, 

Mr. Bircndra Chandra Son, I.C.S. 

Colonel Hugh Ain.sworth, i.m.s. 

Mr. Henry Laniibcrt. 

Mr. Wiliam Bissill Heycock, I.C.S. 

Non-OfficiitlH. 

liiila Bahadur Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh, o.u.E. 

Khaii Bahadur Nawabzada Saiyid Ashraf-nd-din Ahmed. 

Babu Devkinandan Prashad Singh. 

Tlio Bev. Edward Hamilton Whitley (Aborigines.) 

The llcv, Prittam Luther Singh (Aborigines.) 

Babu Bishwanath Kar (Depressed Classes.) 

The Ilev. 10. Sukh (Depressed Clas.sc.s.) 

Mr, Dhanjishah Meherjibhai Madan (tndustrial interests other than Planting and 
Mining.) 

Mr. Baij Nath (Labouring Classes.) i 

The Jlcv. S. K. Tarafdar (Indian Christian Community.) 

Hal Bahadur Jyotish Chandra Bhattacharjl (Domiciled Bengali Community.) 

Mr. Erancis Ernest Lopes Morrison (Anglo-Indian Community.) 

ELECTED. 


Name. 


Constituencies. 


Patna Dina ion. 


Mr, Muhammad Yun\is 
Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Husein 
The Hon’blc Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad 
Fakhr-nd-din. i 

Babu Bhyam Narayan Sinha Slmrma . . . 

Vaeant 

Babu Cur Sahay Lai .. .. .. ..' 

Babu Rajandhari Sinha .. 

Babu Chandipat Sahay . . . . . . . .{ 

Khan Bahadur Ashfaq Husain ,. .. ..; 

Babu Gupteshvar Prashad Singh . . . 

Babu Bishun Prashad 

Babu Bamoshvar Prashad Singh . . ^ . .| 

Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Athar Husain .. ' .. 

Babu Sharada Prashad Singh 
Babu Hajivaranjan Prashad Sinha 
Babu Dwarika Prashad Singh i 


Patna Division Muhamma dan Urban. 

K.ist Patna Muhammadan Hural. 

West Patna Muhammadan Rural. 

Ibitna Division Non -Muhammadan Urban. 
I’atna Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

East Patna Non-Muhammadan ilural. 
West Patna Non -Muhammadan Rural. 
Landholders,’ Patna Division. 

Gaya Muhammadan Rural. 

W^cst Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Central Gaya Non -Muhammadan Rnmi. 
East Gaya Non-Muhammadan Run^L 
Shahabad Muhammadan Rural. 

Central Shahabad Non-Muhaml^S^^i^mJ||y^^| 
South Shahabad Non-Muharamrt4*tt 
Arrah Non-Muhammadan Rural. ' ^ 
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Name. 


Tirhiit 

Maulavi Mati-ur-Ralnnau 

Maulavi Saiyld Mclidi Hasan 

Maulavi Said-ul Haqq 

Maulavi Saiyid Mubarak Ali 

Maulavi Muhammad Zahurul Haqq 
Itai Bahadur Uvarika Nath 
Mahanth Ishvar (Jir 

Babu Sliiva Shankar Jhu 

Babu Ham Nihora Singh 

Babu Rainasray Brashad Cbaudlmri . . 

Babu Sldvabaclian Sinba . . 

Mahanth Darslian Dasji . . 

Babu (jianesh Datta Singh 

Babu Hadha Krishna 

Babu Jaleshvar, Prashad . . 

Babu Chandra Kctu Narayan Singh 

Babu Lakshnii Mohan iMisra 

Babu Kedar Natli Prashad Sah 

Hai Bahadur Krishnadeva Narayan Mahllui . . 


Constituencies. 


ii'ision. 

Tirhut Division Muhammadan Urban. 
IMuzafrarpur Aluliammadan Tlural. 
Darbhanga Mubtuumadan Plural. 

Saran Muhammadan Itnral. 

Champaran JMuliammadan Rural. 

'J’irhut Division Non-iNluliainmadan Urban. 
Nori li-Wed , Darbhanga Non -Muhammadan 
Rural . 

North- Kast Darblianga Non-Midiummadau 
Rural. 

SoutJi-Kust Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Samastiiuir Noii-Muhammadan Rural. 

North Muzairaritur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Kast Muzad'arpur Non-Muliammadan Rural. 
West Muzalfarjair Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Hajipur Non-Muhammadan Rural, 

North Saran Non •Muhammadan Rural. 

South Saran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

North ('hamj)aran Non-Muhammadan, Rural 
South Champaran, Noii-l\lulinmmadan Rural. 
Landhokhrs,’ 'J’irhut Division. 


Bha<j(dpur 

Mr. Abdul Wahal) Khan .. .. «, 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid liTuhainmud Naim 

Mr. Shah Muhammad Yahya 

Maulavi, Mir Faiyaz Ali . . 

Mr. Saiyid Molnuddin Mirza 
Multtvl Muhammad Umid Ali 
Babu Murlidhar Shraff 

Babu, Rajelra Misra 

Babu Bhuvaneshvari Prashad Mandal . . 

Babu Ananta Prashad 

Maharaja Boliadur Chandra MaUlcshvar Prasad 
Singh. 

Ral Sahib Kharag Narayan 

Ral Bahadur Lakshmi Prashad Sinhu . . 

Ral Bahadur Prithi Chand Lai Chaudiiuri 
Babu Jogendra-Narayan Singh 

Babu Rameshvar Lai Marwari 

Raja Bahadur Kirtyanand Singh 


Division. 

Jihagnlt>ur Division Muhammadan Urban. 

iihagalpur IMuhamnuidnn Rural. 

Monghyr IMuhammadan Rural. 

Purnea Muhammadan Rural. 

Jvishangaiij IMuhammadan Rural. 

Santul Parganas Muhammadan Rural. 

Bhagaliuir Division Non-Muhauimadun 
Urban. 

North Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Central Bhagalpur Non-Muluiinmadan 
Rural. 

South Bhagalpur Non-Muhainniadan Rural. 

South-MR»t Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

North-^Vest Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

JCast Monghyr Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Purnea Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Santal Parganas North Non -Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Santal Parganas South Non-Muhammadati 
Rural. 

Landholders’, Bhagalpur Division. 
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m 


Orissa IHrision. 


]\laiila\ i Saiyid Tujaninuil Ali 

Mr. Madluisudun Das, O.T.E 

]^alni Bira])ar Narayaii Chaiulra Dhir Naicndra 
Dabu Ivak.shmidhar Maliaiili 
J^abii lla(niara]ijaii Das . . 

Chaiidhurl, Bliagavat vSamautarui I’rasad 
]Mabai)atra. 

]5abu (Jodaveris Misra 

Babu Jagabaiidhu Sinlm 

Babu ]lani Narayaii IMisra 

llaja llajcndra Narayaii Bliaiija Deo, o.iM'. . . 

Chota Xaf/pnr 

Maiilavl Shaik ]\l.uliainiiuid Husain . . . . ' 

Mr. Jiiiiiit Balian Son . . . . . . . . | 

I 

Uai Bahadur SUarat Chaudra Bay 
JJabu Krisliua Ikillabh Sahay . . 

'J'hakurai Ilahinoslivar Dayal Singh 
JJabu Nilkanta Chattarji 
Duiu Manki 

Babu Bakhslii Jagdaiu rrasliad Lai 

Babu Nqgeshvar Baklish Hay . . . . . | 

Ofhert 


Orissa Division Muhaininadan Bural. 

Orissa Division Non-Muhainniadan Urban. 
North Cuttack Non-Miihaniinadau llural. 
Soutii (hittack Non-Miiliaininadan llural. 
North ilalasorc Non-M uliainniadan llural. 
South Balasorc Non-Muhaininadan llural. 
North Puri Noii-Muhaniniadan llural. 

South Puri Non -Muhammadan llural. 
Sambalpur Non-lMuhammadan llural. 
Landholders’, Orissa Division. 

iJivi'-ion. 

Chota Nagiair Division Muhammadan llural 

Chota Nagpur Division Non-Muhammadan 
Urban. 

llanchi Non -Muhaininadan llutivl. 

Hazaiilaigh Non-lMuhammadan llurul, 
Palamaii Non-Muhammadan llural. 

South Manbhum Non-Mahammadan llural. 
Singhbhum Non-iMuhammadan llural. 

North Manbhum Non-Muhammadan llural 
Landholdorsh Chota Nagpur Division. 


Mr. Sri Narayaii Sahay ; Patna University. 

JMr. Pringle Koimody European Constituency. 

Mr. Edward C. Dauby ., .. .. .. Planting Constituency. 

Mr. James Henry Jennaway . . . . . . Indian Mining Association, 

iiabu Narendra Nath Mukbarji Indian Mining Federation. 



The Central Provinces and Berar. 


Tho Central l^ovinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area is 131,052 eq. 
miles, of which 82,000 are British territory 
proper, 18,000 {viz. Berar) held on perpetual 
lease from the Nizam and the remainder held 
by Feudatory Chiefs. Tho population (1921) 
is 13,912,760 under British administration, 
Including 3,076,316 in Berar. Various parts 
of tho Central Provinces passed under British 
control at different times in the wars and 
tumult in the first half of the 19th century and 
the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into tho Chief Commissioner- 
ship of tho Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with tho Nizam 
lor the maintenance of theHydcrabad contingent, 
and was leased in perpetuity to the Central 
provinces in 1903, as tho result of a fresh agree- 
ment with the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly bo divid- 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In tho north- 
west, tho Vlndhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with i)oor and stunted forest. Below 
Its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Norbudda 
valley. Then comes tho high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep ’* 
black cotton soil make It one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of tho C. P. pro(>er. The Eastern 
lialf of the plain lies in the valley of tho Walngan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “lake country" of Nagpur, Fur- 
tlier cast is tho far-reacliing rice country of 
Chattlsgarh, in the Mahanadi basin, Tho south- 
east of tho C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes, Tho Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Kankar lie in this region. Berar lies to the 
Boutli-west of tho C. P. and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

Tho population of the province is a compa- 
ratively now community. Before tho advent 
of the Aryans, tho whole of it was peopled by 
tho Gonds and these aboriginal inhabitants 
fared better from the Aryans than their like 
in most parts of India because of tho rugged 
nature of their homo. But successive waves 
of immigration flowed into the province from 
all sides. Tho early inhabitants were driven 
into the Inaccessible forests and hills, where 
they now outnumber all the other hill and 
forest tribes and form nearly a quarter of the 
whole population of the C. P. being found in 
large numbers in all parts of the province, 
particularly in the south-east. The main divi- 
•iona of the new comers are indicated by the 


language divisions of the province. Hindi, 
brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peo- 
ples of the North, prevails in the North and East. 
Marathi in Berar and the west and centre of 
the C, P. Hindi is spoken by 66 per cent, of tlie 
population and is tho lingua franca. Marathi 
by 31 per cent, and Gondi by 7 per cent. 
effects of Invasion are curiously UliLs- 
t rated in Berar, wiiero numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan in- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or less civilising. 

Industries. 

When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of tho C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulporo to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, tlio two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
a great impetus has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture , which is assisted by one of tho most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of tho co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on tho 
zomindari, or great landlord system, ranging, 
with numerous variations, from the groat Feu- 
datory chief-ships, whicli are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay ryotwari 
system. About 16,000 square miles of tho 
C. P. is Government Reserved forest ; in Berar 
tile forest area is about 3,300 square miles, 
the total forest area being onc-flfth of tlio 
whole Province. Tho rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of tho country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 55 per cent, of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation; in the most advan- 
ced districts tho proportion is 80 per cent, 
and in Berar the figure is also high. The culti- 
vated area is extending continuously except for 
the temporary checks caused by bad seasons. 
Rico is the most iraiK>rtant crop of the C. P. 
Wheat comee next, with 29 per cent., then pulses 
and cereals use?? for food and oil seeds, with 45 
per cent, and cotton with 14i per cent. In Berar 
cotton occupies 47 per cent, of the cropped area, 
jowar covers 37 per cent, then wheat and oil 
seeds. In agriculture more than half the working 

( population is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only la its earliest develop 
mont except in one or two centres, where the 
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introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of tlie natural wealth ot 
the province. Nagpur Is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning Industry. The Empress 
Mills, owned by Parsi manufactiu'ers, were 
opened there in 1877 and the general prosperity 
of the cotton trade has led to the addition 
of many mills here and in other parts of the 
province. The total amount of spun yarn 
exported annually from the Province is about 
200,000 maunds, valued at nearly 55 lakhs of 
rupees. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern Industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese nuning which in 1922 employed 
9,904 i)eraons and raised 424,670 tons. Then 
follow coal mining witli an output of 675,836 
tons and 14,487 i)ersons employed, the Jubhul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, &c. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 644 in 1921, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of i>oople employed in them 59,076. 
I’he same economic inlluenoos which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in tlie O. P. and 
lierar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
('ouncil, who is api>oiuted by tfie Crown, lie 
is assisted l)y six Soerctarios, five undcr-sccre- 
taries, and one financial assistant secretary. 
Tinder the Heform Scheme the administration is 
conducted, in relation to reserved subji'cts, by a 
Governor with an Executive Council of two 
members, one of whom is a non-offlclal, and in 
relation to transferred subjects by a Governor 
acting with two Indian ministers. 

The local legislature consists of 70 members 
at least 70 per cent, of whom are elected and not 
more than 20 per cent, are oflicials. The Go- 
vernor (who is not a meml)er of the Council) 
has the right of nominating two additional mem- 
bers with special knowledge on any subject re- 
uarding which legislation is before the Chamber. 
The C. P. are divided for administrative purposes 
into four divisions and Berar constitutes another 
division. Eaeli of these is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
(Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
C'ommissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
viucial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Director of Land llecords, 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and Mar- 
riages and Inspector General of Registration, the 1 
Chief Conservator of Eore.sts, the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Dirt'ctor of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
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the Inspector General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner, 
the Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer and the two 
Chief Engineers, Public Works Department, 
Buildings and Roads and Irrigation Branches. 
The Deputy Commissioners of districts tfre the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district ' officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the deputy Commissioner Ims certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting tlie welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally 
also Superintendent of the District Jail and 
whose work is also in various respects super- 
vised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Comiuis.sioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of ins district wlilch are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work tlie Deputy (lomniissioner 
is assisted l)y (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian 
Civil Service ; (b) one or more Extra As- 

sistant Commissioners, or members of the 
irovincial Civil Service, usually natives 
of India, but including a few Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service, who are nearly always natives of India. 
The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into taiisils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body, is 
executive headman. 

Justices 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner is 
the highest court of aftpeal in civil oases, and 
also the liighest court of criminal appeal mkI 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
incimling proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicbil Commissioner and 3 Additional Judi- 
cial ('ommissloners of whom one at least must 
l)e an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 years’ standing. 

Subordinate to the .Tndicial Commissioner’s 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(11 in number) each of whom exercist^s civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Sub- Judges of 
the Ist and 2nd class. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under tjie Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope nnd the O. P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
of the last year has considerably increased 
the power of the Muuieipal Comralttpea. It Is 
under contemplation to extend the C. P. 
Municipalities Act to Berar, Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root 8uce.e8sfully. The general 
basis of the scheme is the Local Board 
or each tahsil and the District Council 
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(or each district. The larger towns have 
municipalities, there being Cl such bodies in 
the Province 

Under tlio Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act recently passed, the Local Boards 
consist of elected ri'presentatives of circles 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding in number om^-fourth of 
the Board, and tlic constitution of the Blstrict 
Council is a certain proportion of (dected 
representatives of Local Boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than Government servants, nomina- 
ted by Government. 

The District Councils in the Central Th-ovinees 
will now have power of taxation wirhln certain 
limits and Local Boards derive tlielr funds in 
allotments from the District ('onncils, T1)C 
new Central Provinces Local fielf-Govornmimt 
Act has now been applied to Itcrar. 'I'lie 
Office Bearers of the District Councils and I.ocal 
Boards are with few exceptions non-olHcials. 

Rural education and sanitation are among 
the primary objects to which tlK'se. bodUs 
direct their attention, while expenditure on 
famine relief is also a legitimate charge upon 
the District Council funds. 

Public Works- 

The Public Works Department is controlled 
by two Chief Engineers, who arc also Secre- 
taries to the Government. There are three 
Superintending Engineers for Roads and Build- 
ings and three for Irrigation. In 1802 a 
st'.parato division of the Public Works Depart- 
ment was formed for the construction of roads 
and buildings in the Feudatory States, but 
it has since been abolished. Tlie expansion 
of the department and its work has been one 
of the most remarkable features of the 
administration in the past decade and a 
half, largely owing to the demands of a progres- 
sive age in regard to communications and lU'W 
buildings. The Irrigation Branch of the P. W. 
1). represents a completely new departure. 
It was formerly the aocei^ed view that the 
irregular surface of the country would mak(^ 
irrigation canals impossible and that the S. W. 
monsoon was so regular that it would i)ay 
bettor to relievo famine than to prevent it. 
Both conclusions have been rever8<.‘d. Pick- 
ed officers investigated projects for irrigation 
when the Irrigation Commission was appointed 
(1901) and canal and storage works have 
since boon advanced with vigour. The Tandula, 
Walnganga, Mahanadi and Kharang canal 
projects are amongst the more important schemes, 
while an extensive network of minor protec- 
tive works is being constructed throughput the 
Province. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, tlie 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. Q'ho 
strength is equal to one man per 0 square miles 
of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whoso jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Tnspectors-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and ! 


supervision of the Police force, including tlij 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Supcrintomb'nts 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents 'of Railway 
I’olicc with headquarters at Raipur and 
lloshangubad, A Special Armed Force of 000 
men is distributi'd over tlio headquarters of 
ciglit districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. Tlicre is a small force of 
Mounted Police, The Central Provinces 1ms 
no rural police', as the term is iinelcrstood in 
other i)arta of Ineiia, The village watclimau is 
thee sulKmiinato of the vilhigc headman anel 
not a police otlicial and it is considered 
very desiralde to maintain Ills positiem in this 
respect. 

Education. 

The Education De'partment of tlie Ce'ntral 
Province's and Berar is administeere'd by .a Direc- 
tor of Pul)Iic Instruction, a Deputy Director, 
four InsiKectors and two Inspectresses who 
in their turn are a.ssistod by seven Assistant 
I Inspectors anel four Assistant Inspectresses. 
I An Agency Inspector supervises the schools in 
the Feuidatory States. Scliools are divided 
into schools for ge'iie’ral e;ducation and schools 
for special education, The latter arc schools 
in which instruction is given in a special l)ranch 
of toclmical or professional education, or for spe- 
I cinl classes of the community such as Euro- 
p('ans, girls and Rajkumars. The main divi- 
sions of schools for general education is into 
Primary and Second ary. In the Ih’imary 
: Schools the teaching is conducted wholly in the 
i vernacular and those scliools are known as Ver- 
I nacular Schools. The Secondary Schools arc 
'divided into Middle and High Schools. The 
former may be either Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which the instruction is given wholly in tlio 
j Vernacular, or Anglo-Vernacular Middle Scliools 
in wliich tlie instruction is given both in ]<lngllsh 
and tlio Vi'rnacular. In the High School classes 
tlie instruction until ri'cently was given in Eng- 
li.sh but tile vernacular was adopted as the 
medium of instruction at the beginning of the 
school year 1922-23. For administrative pur- 
poses schools arc further divided according to 
their management into schools under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies. The former consist of (a) schools cont- 
rolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter con- 
sist of (a) Schools which are aided by grants 
from Government or from Local and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public management and all aided schools 
conform In their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Educ^itlon Department or by 
the High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type. 
They arc “ recognised ” by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which he is 
otherwise eligible. Unaided schools do not 
follow the rules of the Department, nor arc 
they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools or 
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which have been too recently opened 
to have acquired “ recognition.” Their pupils 
may not api)ear as candidates at any of the 
l)rcscribed examinations without the previous 
sanction of the Department. 

Tile Primary Education Bill which was passed 
by tlie Local Legislative Council in March 1920 
marks an important stage by giving Local 
Bodies power to Introduce compulsory educa- 
tion in the areas under their jurisdictions. 

Higher education is at present given in five 
colleges. In Nagpur Morris College teaches 
upto the M.A. standard in Arts and up to the 
Pinal LL.B. standard in Law. Hislop College 
is aiflliated up to the M.A. standard in Arts. 
'Pile Victoria College of Science te.aches up to 
the M.Sc. standard in Science. Up to the B.Sc. 
standard it works in conjunction with Morris 
(!oll('ge and Hislop College. In Jubbiilpore 
Itobertson ('ollege teaches up to the B.A. and 
M.Sc. standards. The King Edward ('ollege, 
capable of accommodating 351) students with 
spacious grounds and well-built hostels for 
two hundred boarders, is now established 
at Amraotl. It teaches up to the B.A, degree 
in Arts and the Intermediate degree in Science. 
The province contains also a Teacher’s Training 
College at Jubbulpore, and Normal Schools 
at different centres, an Engineering school at 
Nagpur and a Technical Institute at Amraoti. 
'J’hore is also an Agricultural College at Nagpur 
under the Department of Agriculture. ‘ 

Collegiate Education is now under control 
of the University of Nagpur to which the 
colleges of the province are affiliated. The 
Nagpur University Act of 1923 provided for a 
University which in the first instance, will be of 
an examining and affiliating typo though it may 
subsequently and without further legislation 
undertake wider functions as necessity arises 
and funds i)ermit.” In this connection the 
sjKiech with which the Hon’ble the Minister 
for Education introduced the Bill Is interesting. 
He pointed out that from the outset the Uni- 
V(;rsity will exercise a marked control over its 
colleges with regard to instruction, the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, the residence and discipline 
of students. It will also act as adviser to the 
Local Government with regard to the financial 
needs of the colleges and institutions connected 
with it. “ Pinally, the Bill is so drafted that 
the University may, at any moment without 
further Legislation, supplement or replace colle- 
giate instruction by Instruction of its own. It 
may take over the management of existing 
colleges with the consent of their managing 
bodies, whether Government or private, or it 
may institute and maintain colleges of its own.” 
The second important point of difference bet- 
ween the Nagpur Act and other University Acts 
subsequent to the publication of the Calcutta 
University Commission's Report is with regard 
to Intermediate Education. The Bill definitely 
follows the recommendations of the (Central 
Provinces University Committee of 1914 and 
of the Sadler Commission in freeing the High 
schools from the control of the University. It 
differs from the Sadler Commi^ion Report and 
subsequent University legislation in adopting 
the High School Certificate Examination as 
the standard of admission to the University 
and in placing Intermediate Education 
under the control of the University. The 


constitution of the University as provided 
in the Act is in accordance with other recent 
University legislation in India and is to consist 
of a Court, an Academic Council and an Execu- 
tive Council with the Governor of the province 
as Ex-officio Cliancellor. 

As a corollary to the Central Provinces 
University Act the Central Provinces High 
School Education Bill was passed in 1923 on 
the lines of the United Provinces Intermediate 
and Higli School Education Act. Its aim is to 
free the High Schools of the Province from the 
control of the University and from this point of 
view to substitute for the University a Board 
of Secondary Education for the regulation and 
control of Secondary Education. In order, 
however, that the connection between Secondary 
and University Education may still be maintained 
the Bill provides that one-third of the members 
of the Board will be drawn from men experienced 
In university alfairs and that of thfs one-third 
not less than two-thirds shall bo teachers in the 
University or in colleges affiliated thereto. At 
the same time teachers engaged in school work 
will be adequately represented on the Board. 
Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart- 
numt has made much progress since the year 
1011. A striking advance has been made in recent 
years with urban sanitation and the opening of a 
Medical School at Nagpur. The principal medical 
institutions are the Mayo Hospital at Nagpur, 

I opened in 1874, with accommodation for 84 in- 
I patients ; the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore, 
opened inl886 and accommodating 05 in-patients; 
the Lady Dufferin Hospital and the Mure Mem- 
orial Hospital at Nagpur and tlm Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at Jub- . 
bulpore, th(\se last four being for women and chil- 
dren and containing together accommodation for 
120 in patients. The Province has one Mental 
Hospital at Nagpur. Vaccination is compulsory 
in some Municipal towns to which the Vaccina- 
tion Act lias boon extended. The Government 
in 1913 sanctioned the opening of peripatetic 
dispensaries in unhealthy areas. There is at the 
present time one such dispensary at each district 
in the Province. 

Finance. 

The main source of Government income In 
the province has always been the land revenue, 
but under Mahratta rule many petty imposts 
were added in all branches of trade and industry 
and life in general. Thus there was a special 
tax on the marriage of Banlas and a tax of a 
fourth of the proceeds of the sale of houses. 
The scheme of Provincial finance was introduc- 
ed in 1871-72. Special settlements under this 
system have been necessitated in view of the 
special circumstances of the province and the 
recurrence of famine, which at the end of the 
19th century caused a severe economic strain 
upon the province. The wave of prosperity 
which has spread over the country in the past 
20 years has more than trebled the funds 
available for the administration, compared 
with what they were before the several years 
of scarcity, and the progress of the administra- 
tion and of expenditure has Increased corres- 
pondingly# 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

Estimated Bevenue for 1923-24. 

Principal Heads of Iterenve. Es. 

Taxes on Income .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ... 70,(K)0 

l.and Revenue . . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,31,08,000 

Excise 1,32,50,000 

Stamps 7&,(M),0(M) 

Forest 53,40,000 

Eegistration . . . , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 7,50,000 


Total .. 5,03,18,000 


Irrigation. 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 

Accounts are kept .. .. .. .. .. .. — 00,000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for vhich no 

Capital Accounts are kept .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,24,000 


Total . . 28,000 


Debt Sendees. 

% 

Interest .. ,, ,, .. 4,14,000 


Civil A dm inist ration . 

Administration of Justice , , . . . . . . . . 4,22,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,14,000 

Police . 21,000 

Education . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,90,000 

Medical 17,000 

Public Health 86,00C 

Agriculture 2,98,000 

Industries 43,000 

Miscellaneous Departments 45,000 


Total .. 14,36,000 


Ciml Works. 

Civil Works , . . . , . 4,00,000 
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Miscellaneous. ESf 

Transfers from Famine Insurance Fund .» .. .. .. *. 

Receipts in aid of Suixjrannuation . . . . . . , , . . , . . 4,85,000 

Stationery and Printing ' 84,000 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,76,000 

Total . . 8,44,000 


Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments 1,24,000 

Total Provincial Revenue . . 5,35,64,000 

Debt Heads. 

Deposits and Advances-Famine Insurance I'und 
I^oans and Advances by Provincial Governments 
Loans between Central and Provincial Governments 

Total Revenue and Receipts 
Opculng balance [ Fund 

Grand Total 


46.43.000 

80.30.000 

30.70.000 

6.43.07.000 

49.74.000 

28.27.000 

7.21.08.000 


ESTlMATiD EXFENPITUKE Oi’ 1923-24, 
Direct Demands on the lievenue. 

Land Revenue . . 

Excise 

Stamps . . . . . . 

I'orest . . 

Registration 


51.74.000 

11.59.000 

1.85.000 

33.09.000 

2.72.000 


Total . . 1,00,99,000 


Irrigation. 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage 
Works- 

Interest on Works for which Capital Accounts are kept 19,83,000 

Other Revenue expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenues . . . . 2,80,000 

( 1) Other Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants. . 4,83,000 

Total . . 27,46,000 

Capital Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 
charged to Revenue. — 

Construction of Irrigation Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works. — 

A. — Financed from Famine Insurance Grants . . ♦ . 

B. — Financed from Ordinary Revenue . ♦ . . 

Total .. ^ . . 


Debt Services. 
Interest on Ordinary Debt 


1 ^ 2,000 
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Civil Adminidration. 


General Adnilnistration 

Adminlstrution of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police . . 

Scientific Departments 

Education 

Eeserved 

Transferred 

Medical . , 

I’ublic Health . . 

Agriculture 

Inilustries — 

ItcservcHl 

Transferred . . 

Miscellaneous Departments — 

Keserved 

Transferred 


50.36.000 

31.46.000 

9.87.000 

59.46.000 

13.000 

1.58.000 

50.50.000 

14.66.000 

3.18.000 

15.21.000 

22.000 

3.21.000 

87.000 

12.000 


Total 

2,40,83,000 

Civil Works. 

Civil Works — 

Keserved 

Transferred . . 


30,000 

67,26,000 

M iscellaneous. 

Famine Kellcf and Insurance. — 

A. — Famine Kelief 

B. — Itansfers to Famine Insurance Fund 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions ' . . 

Stationery and Printing — 

Ilosorv^ 

lYansferred . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous^ 

Keserved ... 

'Transferred 


07.66.000 

42,43’,()00 

17.95.000 

7.07.000 
15,000 

1.77.000 

9.46.000 


Total 

78,82,000 

Contributions and Assignments to the Central Government by Provincial 
Governments, — 

Contributions and Assignments 

Miscellaneous Adjustments 

22,00,000 

38,000 


Total 

22,38,000 

Expenditure in England . . 


10,09,000 

Total Provincial Exi>cnditurc 


5,49,95,000 

Capital Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Einbankinents, Drainage and other 
Works not charged to lie venue — 

Forest Capital outlay 

Capital outlay on Stationary and Printing 

Construction of Irrigation Works 

2.39.000 

1.75.000 
32,33,000 

Debt Heads. 

Deposits and Advances — 

Famine Insurance Funds 

Loans and Advances by Provincial Government 

Loans between Central and Provincial Governments 

Total 

85,47,000 

4.85.000 

4.10.000 

4.62.000 


Total Expenditure and Disbursements 5,09,99,000 

Closing balance | ^Insurance Fund C9,l6 ’ooo 

Grand Total 7,21,08,000 


Deficit 


■14,31,000 
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Mr. Ganeah Akaji Gavai (Depressed Classes). 

Mr, Sukhaji Urkuda Katangale (Depn'BSed ClasBcs), 

Mr. (Jeorge. Paris Dick, r.i.E. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Raoji Jayavant, M.n.E. 

Mr. Ghiilam Mohiddin. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Rao Shrikhande. 


Members Ebectep. 


Name. 


Mr. Prahhat Chandra Bose 
Mr. Gyanchandra Verma 

Mr. Raghvondra Rao 

Mr. Chandra Gopal Misra 

Dr. N. B. Khare 

Dr. B. S, Munje , . 

Mr. Balvant Baghav Doshmukh . . 

Mr. Kanchheililal 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande 

Mr. Gokiilchand Singai 

Mr. Gopal Rao 

Mr. Prahhakar Dhundiraj Jatar. . 

Mr. Sheodass Daga 

Mr. Ravishankar Shnkla . . 

Thakur Chhedilal 

Mr. Ghanslham Singh Gupta 

Mr. Beni Madhava Awaathl 

Mr. Gopal Rao Ramhhau Joshi 

Chaudhry Daulat Singh 

Mr. Vishwanath Damodar Salpekar 

Mr. Krishnarao Mahadeo Dhamiadhikari 

Mr. Krishna Pandurang Valdya 

Mr. Laxman Bao Waman Rao Halde . . 

Mr. Namdeo Yeshwant Dhoivte , . 

Mr. G. V. Deshmukh 


Constituency. 


Jubbulpore City, Non -Muhammadan Urban. 

.Tubbulporo Division, Non-Muhammadan 

Urban. 

Oihattisgarh Division, Non-Muhammadan 

Urban. 

, Nerbudda Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

Nagpur City-cum-Kamptee Non-Muhammadan 
Urban. 

Do. do, do. 

Nagpur Division, Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

Jubbulpore District (South), Non -Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Jubbulimre District (North), Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Damoli District, Non-Muh.ammadan Rural. 

Saugor District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Seoul District, Non-Muhhammadan Rural. 

Raipur District (North), Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Raipur District (South), Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Bilaspur District, Non -Muhammadan Rural. 

Drug District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

HoshangabadDiatrict.Non-MunammadanRura . 

Nimar District, Non-Muharamadan Rural. 

Narslnghpur District, Non-MuhammadanRural. 

Chhlndwara District, Non -Muhammad an Rural. 

Betul District, Non -Muhammadan Rural. 

Nagpur District (East), Non-Muliammadan 
Rural. 

Nagpur District (We.st), Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Ward ha Tahsil, Non -Muhammad an Rural. 

Wardha District, Non-Mu)\aminadan Rural. 
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Name. 


Coustitucncy. 


Mr. JJoorao Mukiind Patil 

Mr. lla^hnnath Ramchandra Pathak . . 

Mr. K. R. Moharikcr 

Ma/ailvi Saiyid Muhammad Aniiu 8hams-iil- 
iilrua. 

Mr. Muhammad Maaud Khan . . 

Mr. Sycd Hifa/at .Ali 

Mr. M. K . Sinddiqui 

Mr. 8hyam .Sunder Bhurj'ava 

Tlic Hoii'bic Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, 

Mr. M. K. Golwalkar 
Rao SaJiih l.axminarayan 

Rai Bahadur K. S. Nayudu 


Chanda District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Bhandara District, Non -Muhammadan Rural. 
Balaghat District, Non -Muhammadan Rural. 
Jubbulporc Division, Muhammadan Rural. 

Chhatlsgarh Division, Muhammadan Rural. 
Nerbudda Division, Muhammadan Rural. 
Nagpur Division, Muhammadan Rural. 
Jubbuli)ore and Nerbudda Landholders. 
Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Landholders. 
Nagpur University. 

Central Provinces and Berar Mining Associa- 
tion. 

Central Provinces, Commerce and Industry. 


Members elected Jrom Berar. 


Mr. Shripad Balwant Tainbc 
Mr. Ramchandra Aiiant Kaiiitkar 

Mr. W. C. Mohrir. . . 

Mr. Paiijahrao Bajirao Deshmukh 
Mr. Ramrao Madhavrao Deshmukh 
Mr. Tukaram Hheoram Kordc . . 

Mr. Ujucdsiiih Narayansinh Thakur 
Mr. Umcdsinh Narayansinh Thakur 
Mr. Janardan Bhalchandra 8anc. 

Mr. Y. M. Kale 

Mr. Nathu Ragho Patil . . 

Air. Mahadeo Paikaji Kolhc 

]Mr. Dattatraya Krishna Kane 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ahdur Rahman 

Mr. Syed IVluzairar Husain 

Mr. Mansur Ali Khan 

I\lr. Balkrishna Canesh Khapardo 

Mr. 8hiiTam Surajinul 


East Berar, Municipal, Non -Muhammadan 
Urban. 

West Berar, Municipal, Non-Muhammadan 
Urban. 

Amraoti U^cntral), Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Amraoti (East), Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Anjraoti (West), Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Akola (East), Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Akola (North-West), Non-MuhammadanRural. 
Akola (North-West), Non -Muhammadan Rural 
Akola (South), Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Buldana (Central), Non-Muhamraadan Rural. 

Buldana (Malkapur-Jalgaon), Non-Muhamina- 
dan Rural. 

Ycotmal (East), Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Ycotmal (West), Non -Muhammadan Rural. 
Berar, Municipal, Non -Muhammadan Urban. 
East Berar, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

West Berar, Non-Muhamujadan Rural. 

Berar Landholders. 

Berar, Cominercc and Industry. 
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Tho North-West Frontier .Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north hy 
oast and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to tho mountains of 
tho Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Hange eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of tho province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 39,000 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions; tho Cis-lndus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between tho Indus and the Hills, 
containing tho Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Banu and Dora Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and Avest 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in tho second division contain 13,418 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of tho Chief Commissioner in his 
capacity as Agent to the Covernor-Ceneral. 
The area of this tract is roughly 25,500 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to 
south, the political agencies severally known as 
the Malakand, Khyber, Kurram, Tochl and 
Wana Agencies. Each of th(^ Deputy Com- 
missioners of tho live administered districts 
is responsible for tho management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across tho frontier. A fcAV hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory arc inter- 
nally adiniiiisicrcd by the Political Agents, 
but tho bulk of tho trans-border population 
is free from any Internal interference, so long 
as offences arc not committed and so long as 
tho tribes observe tho conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of tho 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
139 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District tliore 
arc 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract tho number is 156| 
The key to the history of the people of tho. 
N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the fact 
that tho valley of Peshawar was always more 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. QTien 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
tho Great, In B. O. 327, then tho Invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the Wluto Huns and later 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last came the Sikh invasion beginning in 


1818. The Frontier Territory Avas annexed 
by the Br.tish in 1849 and plaad under the 
control of the Punjab Governnient. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes. Tlie 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Wazirlsin 1910-1020. 

Tho division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequently discuest'd, with the 
double object of seciuing closer and more im- 
mediate control and supervision of the Fron- 
tier by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and dutic.< 
of frontier officials as would tend to tho esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. Tho province was eventually 
removed from tho control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and thitral, the 
Political Agent of Avhich had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. dTic new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in tho Fore- 
ign Department. In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Chief Commissio- 
ner and the local officer ; an arrangement 
designed to secure both prompt disposal of 
references and the utilisation of tho expert 
knowledge of frontier conditions for which 
the head of the administration is selected. The 
advisability of re-uniting the Province Avith the 
Ihuijab has recenfly been mueli discussed in 
certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of tlie views cxpres.sed upon the matter in tlie 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
last year appointed a Committees of officials and 
unofilcials to investigate it, Tho (hrmnittee, 
presided over hy Mr. D. dcS. Bray, M.L.A., 
Joint Foreign .Secredary, toured tlio Frontier 
Province and tlie Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses and at the time of writing their report 
lias not aiqx'ari'd. Its memliers were Mi'ssrs. 
Jlaza All, M.O.8., 'J'. Ilangachari, Chaudhri 
•Shahabuddhi, N. M. Samarth andK. B. Abdur 
Kahim Khan, meinbi^rs of the Iji'gislutive 
Assembly, H. N. Bolton, I.C.S. (Foreign Dept.), 
and A. U. Parker (I.C.8., Punjab) (mombcr.s). 

The People. 

Tlie total population of the N.-W. F. P. (1921) 
is 5,076,476, made up as follows ; — 


Hazara 622,349 

Trans-Indus Districts .. ..1,628,991 

Trans-Border Area . . . . 2,825,136 


This last figure Is estimated. There are 
only 661 -3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot tyt 
present be explained in the N.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
where it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
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Ihtc than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which arc 
unknown to men. 'J'he evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage arc among them. 
Both the birth and d(.'ath-rates of the Province 
arc abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 35 1 and the death- 
rate 33*3. There were 122*5 male births for 
every 100 females. It is recognised that in 
this matter, and in regard to population 
generally, the registration of femak'S may 
be defective, inasmuch as the Pathan, for 
whatever rcas'ons, regards the birth of a 
daughter as a miefortune, the less said about 
which the better. The population is natu- 
rally increasing, but emigration reduces the 
net result. 

The dominant language of the Province Is 
Pashtu and the population contains sevi'ral 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social jiosition, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and arc the ruling race, 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, llajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
I’rovince. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the popnlation confuses ethnical divisions. 

Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice llogulation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorct', the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and redigious r.sages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscienc<‘. 
In these matters the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
is applied only in the absence of special 
custom. 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P., 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but i 
includes the Peshawar Valk^y and the riveraiiie 
tracts of the Indus in Hera Ismail Khan His- 
trict, are extremely diversified. 'J’he latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature arc 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture Is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply arc precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera lanail Khan to the 




mountains on the w’ost, occurs in an account 
written some years ago by Captain CTost- 
waite : “ Mi n drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day. Wasliing is an impossible 
luxury. ... It is possible in the hot 
weather to ride tliirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire.*’ 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, in 
Hazara, which flows into the Jheliim, the 
whole territo^ drains into the Indus. The 
flora of the ITovince varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but arc 
now quite extinct ; leopards, hyenas, W’olvcs, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, 
deer and monkeys arc found ; a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following arc the principal: 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, Sulaiman Range, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet. 

Pir Ghal, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
ziristan, 11,583 feet. 

Sika Ram, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,621 feet. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 

Istragh Peak (18,900 ft.), Kachin Peak (22,641 
ft.), Tirich Mir (25,426 ft.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Cliitral Agency. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture, llio Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently oiHjned 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N.- 
W.F.P., via Nushki with south-east Persia. 
The line connects with the north-west railway 
system of India and extends 343 miU's to Duz- 
dap, within the Persian border. Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists of cariK;ts, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powindahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agricultural classes. Tlio 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
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the Same in tlio British administered districts 
aS in the Punjab. Ttio cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 32 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 68 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress. Kclations with the tribes liave 
improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has bSbn judiciously 
and sympatlictically fostered. In the Bri- 
tisli administered districts 16 per cent, males 
au<y7 per cent, females of the total i)opuIation 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by tile liigh literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
wiiom 13 3 per cent, arc returned as literate. 
Tile inauguration of a system of ligiit railways 
tiu-oughout tile Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove tile condition of tlie people and also by 
that means strengthen tlic hold of tlio admi- 
nistration over them. Tlic great engineering 
I^roject of the Upper Swat lliver Canal, whicl» 
was completed in 1614, and the lesser work 
of the Paiiarpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant liomes. 

Administration. 

Tlio administration of tlio Nortli-Wcst 
Frontier ITovince is cond cted by the Cliief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
Oonoral in Council. His staff consists of — 

(1) Ort'yjers of the Political Department or 
the Government of India. 

(2) Members of tlio Provincial Civil Service, 

(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

(4) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police. 

(5) Ofllccrs recruited for tlie service of de- 
partments requiring special knowledge— 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry. 


I The districts under tlie Deputy Commis- 
sioners arc divided into from two to five sub- 
collcctorates, in charge of tahsildars, who arc 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and arc assisted by naib-talisildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vib 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, whicli is held together by the ties 
' of kinsliip and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municii)al local government 
has been introduced in the towns. Tiicre are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and tlic ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict iSuperintmident of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
who Is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Schools. The Province 
forms a single educational circle and only pos- 
sesses one forest division, tliat of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Roads and Building 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Flngineer. Tlio 
Irrigation Department of the P. W. D. is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, irrigation, 
wlio is also ex-officio Secretary to the Chief 
(’ommissioner. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Impi rial. Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Toclii Valk'y pay land revenue to the British 
Government. Tlie revenue administration of 
all five admhiistercd districts is controlled 
by the llevenue Commissioner. For the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice there 
arc two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 
(iresldcd over by a Divisional and Sessions 
Judge. The Judicial Commissioner is the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and his Court is the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunal in this 
Province. The principal officers in the present 
Administration are:— 


The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under tlie first head above arc 


Administration. 


' Cliief Commissioner & 

Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General 
Secretary 

U nder-Secrctary 5 

Personal Assistant 
Itevenuo Commis- 
sioner and Itevcnuo 
Secretary J 

Ivcsident in Waziristan . . 1 
Deputy Commls- T 
sioners . . 6 f 

Political Agents . . 5 1 12 

District Judges . . 2 ) 

Assistant Commls- ) 
sioners and Assist- >13 
. ant Political Agents J 


r One Judicial Commis- *1 
j sioner. j 

Judicial Commr.’8-( Two Divisional and V 4 
Court <& Divl-J Sessions Judges. 
sVonal Judges, (.^ne Additional ditto, j 


Agent to the Governor General and Chief Commis- 
sioner, The Hon’blc Sir John Loader Maffcy, 
K.C.V.O., O.S.I., O.I.E., I.O.S., (Assumed Charge, 
8th March 1921). 

Personal Assistant, Captain D. O. H. De la. 
Forgue. 

Resident, Waziristan, (Olfig.) Major C. E. Bruce, 
O.I.E., O.ii.E. 

Jmlicial Commissioner, (Olfig.) J. H. II. Fraser. 
Revenue Commissioner, Lt.-Col. W. J. Keen, 

C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Secretary to Chief Commissioner, C. Latiinor» 

O.I.E. 

Undersecretary to Chief Commissioner, T. B- 
Copeland, i.o.a. 

Assistant Financial Secretary to Chief Commis- 
sioner, Lala Chuni Lai. 

Indian Personal Assistant to Chief Commissioner, 
Khan Bahadur Kisaldar Moghal Baz Khan, 
ID.S.ic. 

Secr^Axry, Public Warks Department, Buildings, 
and Roods Branch, Ck)l. U. A. D. Fraser, It. E. 
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Secrdary, Public Works Department, Irrigation 
Branch, R. Ciinnell. 

Deputy Conservator of Forests, R. Parnell. 

Chief Medical Officer, LIeut.*Col. W. M. Ander- 
son, O.I.E,, I.M.S. 

Inspector-General of Police, E. W. Tomkins 
C.T.E., O.B.E. 

Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, E. C. 
Handy Side, o.b.e. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. H. Towle. 

Superintendent, Archaeological Stirrey, 11. Har- 
greaves. 

Divisional and Sessions Judges, Major R. A. 
Yule (Derajat), Li. -Col. K. Garraii, I. A., 
Ofliclaiiiig Sessiona Judge (Peshawar). 


Political Agents. 

Lt.-C!ol. H. Stewart, o.i.B., Dir, Swat and 
Cliitral. 

Major J. A. Brett, Khyber. 

G, Cunningham, r.c.s., Tochl. 

Major R. J. W. Heal, o.b.e., i.a., Kurram. 

Deputy Commissioners. 

Lt. Col. E, H. 8 . James, o.i.E., i.a., Hazara. 
Mojor N. E. Reilly, D.8.O., I.A., Peshawar. 

Major W. A. Garstin, Bannii. 

H. A.F. Metcalfe, M.V.O., 1.0.8. , Dora Ismail 
Khan. 

Major R. E. H. GrllUth, o.i. e., i.a., Kohat. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 
Li('ut.-Col. Sir Harold Deane, K.o.s.i. Died 7th 
July 1908. 

Lieut.-i^ol. Sir George Roos-Keppel, g. O.I.E., 
K.O.S.I.. to 9th September 1919. 

The Hon. Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, k.o.i.e., 
i O.S.I., from September 1919 to 8th March 1921 . 


(Pronncial Governments continued on page 073.) 
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Aden was the first new territory added to the 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition in 18S9 was the outcome of an 
outrage committed hy the local I'adhli chief 
upon the passengers and crew of a Britisli hug- 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood. Various 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti- 
ations regarding the buggalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a force sent by the Bombay 
Government under Major Baillic. Ihe act has 
been described as one of thono opportune poli- 
tical strokes which have given geographical 
continuity to Britisli possessions scattered over 
the world. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of fiat ground. Tl)is is nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but tlic causeway 
and r.qu(^duct arc always above, though some- 
times only just above, water. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old ciatcr which constitutes Aden is 
1,775 feet abov(i sea h'vel. Hugged spurs, with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Littlo Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purchase in 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of Shaikh Othraan, 39 square miles in 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an over-flowing population. 

Attached to the settlement of Aden arc the 
islands of Perim, an island of 5 square miles 
extent in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandob, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea ; Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara- 
bian Sea, acquired by treaty in 1886 and 1,382 
miles in extent ; and the five small Kuria Muria 
Islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat in 1854 
for the purpose of landing the Bod Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
found upon them. Tliey are off the Arabian 
coast about two-thirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat. The whole extent of the Aden settle- 
ment, Including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othman and Perim, and subject to post-war 
adjustments, is approximately 80 miles. The 
1921 census showed Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of 56,571. Tlie population of Perim is a matter 
of a few hundreds, largely dependent on the Coal 
Depot maintained there by a commercial firm. 
That of Sokotra is 12,000, mostly pastoral and 
migratory inland, fishing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden’s first importance is as a naval and 
military station of strategic importance. This 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M, 
Murray, in his “Imperial Outposts.” He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base in the 
same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong-Kong 
were made, but a point d'appui, a rendezvous I 
anfl striking point lor the fleet. It was seized I 


in 1839 because of its usefulness as a harbour ct 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist’s 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
raison d'elre of its forts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the lied Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from cast to west and 4 from north to 
smith and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land. The deifih of water in the western bay 
is from 3 to 4 fathoms, across tiic entrance 4J to 
5 fathoms, with 10 to 12 fathoms 2 miles outside. 
The bottom i.s sand and mud. Th('rc arc s>‘V('- 
ral isl.ands in the, inner hay. Straieglc c.mtrol 
of the Bed Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of IVrim and Sokotra, which may 
both he regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Jb'sident, 

The Aral) chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaric'S of the British Govern- 
ment. Colonel Wahab and Mr. G. II. 
lUtzmauricc, of the Constantinople Embassy, 
were aiipointed in 1902, as Commissioners to 
delinutat(‘ the frontier between Turkisli Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden. A 
convention was signed in 1905 8('tt]ing details, 
the frontier line being drawn from Shaikh Murad , 
a point of the lied Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north- 
cast of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 
great desert. The areva left within the British Pro- 
tectorate was about 9,000 square miles. Tlie 
arrangement gave to Turkey Capo Bab-el-Man- 
(l(‘b, which forms the Arabian bank of the 
eastern channel past Perim into the Hed Sea. 
England took this gatepost of the Bed Sea 
from the Turks in November 1914. A sani- 
torium and small British garrison used to bo 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the garrison was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being in accord- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords in 1903, — that ITis Majesty’s Government 
had never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. Affairs in this respect have been dis- 
arranged considerably by the war. 

British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a policy 
under which Aden has failed to advance with 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies. 

It is said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their coal yards. Trade, it is 
argued, flourishes because this is a natural-' 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs get from Government. Lord 
Roberts, writing on thR point a few years ago, 
said: “It is not creditable to British rule Ho 
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make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without attempt- 
ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neiglibouring native tribes, espe- 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown. The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden in 
their time than we have done during our seventy 

years’ occupation Aden has always 

suffered under the disadvantage of being an 
appanage of the Bombay Presidency, with 
which it has neither geographical, racial nor 
political affinity. Probably the best solution 
of the matter would be to hand over the place 
to the Colonial Office, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which is only looked upon 
as an Incubus.” This question is still under 
discussion but some Important steps have 
been taken in the past few years to satisfy the 
commercial needs of the port. 

(i) The metre-gauge llailway, which was con- 
stnicted as a military mcabure during the 
war, now extends from Maala (2i^ miles 
from Steamer Point) to Habill about 
5 miles beyond Lahej, a total distance of 
about 30 miles, if it is extended further 
into Uie interior it should assist materially 
in the development of the trade of Aden 
and of the Yemen. 

(ii) The main needs of Aden arc: — 

(a) Purer and more abundant water 
supply ; 

(I/) An efficient drainage system ; 

(c) Electric lighting; 

(d) Improved communications with the 
Interior. 


Trade. 

The trade of Aden is mostly transhipment, 
the port serving as a centre of distribution. The 
total seaborne trade in the official year 1022- 
2.3 was its. 13,00,42,158 as compared with 
the preceding year’s total of Us, 10,13,88,045 
showing a decrease of Ks. 2,23,45,887, Mer- 
(handisc decreased by Us, 1,46,17,051 and 
Treasure by Us. 77,28,236, Tho trade with 
the interior of Arabia amounted in imports and 
cxix)rts to Us. 30,53,046 and lU 20,00,613 
resi)cctively, as compared with last year’s total 
of Us. 28,03,076 and Us. 32,04,663. 


Language. 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
population is chiefly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs. The Somalis from the African coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of tho port. So 
far as the settlement is concerned there are no 
products whatever, with tho important excep^ 
tion of salt. The crops of the tribal low country 
adjoining are jowar, scsamvim, a little cotton, 
madder, a bastard saffron and a little indigo. 
In the hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
considerable quantity of wax and honey are 
obtained. Tho water supply forms the most 
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important problem. Water is drawn from four 
sources — wells, aqueducts, tanks or reservoira 
and condensers. 

Administration. 

The administration of Aden has been continu- 
ously under the Government of Bombay. In 

1920, tho political control of Aden, which was 
exercised during the period of the war by the 
High Commissioner of Egypt, was retransferred 
to the Political Uesident, Aden, who was to bo 
directly responsible to the Foreign Office. In 

1921, this responsibility was taken over by the 
Colonial Office with whom it at present remains. 
The future of tho Protectorate has been the 
subject of no little discussion and various 
proposals have been put forward. At one 
time the idea that it should be transferred 
to tho Colonial Office was seriously entertained. 
The proposals met with warm disapproval, from 
the important Indian community in Aden whose 
views were supported in India. There is constant 
friction between India and the Colonial Office 
over the status of Indians in tho Dominions and 
some of the Crowi Colonies, and tho lukewarm- 
ness of tho Colonial Office in protecting their 
rlglits is much resented. Therefore transfer 
to tho Colonial Office was opposed as transfer 
to an unknowing and unsymiwithetic adminis- 
tration. On tho 11th July 1922 the Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies stated in tho 
House of Commons that there was no prospect 
of the Colonial Office taking over tho control 
of Aden in the near future. The administration 
is conducted by a Uesident, who is assisted 
by four Assistants. The Besldent is also or- 
dinarily military Commandant and has hitherto 
usually been an officer selected from the Indian 
army, as have his assistants. The Court of 
the Itesident is the Colonial Court of Admiralty 
under Act XVT of 1891, and its procedure 
as such is regulated by the provisions of the 
Colonial Courts of tho Admiralty Act 1890 
(53 and 54 Vice, Chapter 27). Tho laws in 
force in tho settlement are generally speaking 
those in force in the Bombay Presidency, su]> 
plcmcnted on certain points by sixjcial regula- 
tions to suit local conditions. Tho management 
of the port is under the control of a Board of 
Trustees formed in 1888. Tho principal busi- 
ness of tho Port Trust has been tho deepening 
of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of all sizes 
to enter and leave at all states of the tide. Tho 
Ad ('ll police force consists of land and harbour 
polico who number 370 and 62 respectively. 
There are hospitals and dispensaries in both 
Aden and Perim, in addition to the military 
Institutions of this character. Tho garrison 
comprises a troop of engineers, three companies 
of garrison artillery, one battalion of British 
infantry, two companies of sappers and miners 
and one Indian regiment. Detachments from 
the last named are maintained at Perim and 
Shaikh Othman respectively. 

Climate. 

The average temperature of the station is 
87 degrees In the shade, tho mean range 
being from 75 in January to 98 in 
June, with variations up to 102. The lulls 
between the monsoons, in May and Septembeiv 
are very oppressive. Consequently, long real 
dence impairs the faculties and undermines the 
constitution of Europeans and even Indians 
suffer from the effects of too long an abode in 



the settlement, and troops are not posted In the 
station for long periods, Tbeing usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next. But Aden is 
exceptionally free from infectious diseases and 
epidemics, and the absence of vegetation, the 
dryness of the soil and the purity of tlic drinking 
water constitute e/Iicient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countries. 
The annual rainfall varies from i inch to 
Inches, with an irregular average of 3 inches. 


The following are the principal officers of the 
present administration : — 

Political Resident, Major-General T. E. Scott, 
O.B., C.I.B., D.S.O. 

Assistant Residents. 

1. Major C. C. J. Barrett, C.8. 1,, c.i.B. Aden. 

2 „ B. 11. Reilly, o.b.b. .. „ 

(on leave). 

3. „ H. M. Wightwick .. „ 

4. ,, H. Wili>erforce-BeU .. 

6. Capt. O. P. Murphy. .. ,, 

6. „ J. MacGregor Perim 
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The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India Is 1,773,108 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 315,132,537 of people — nearly onc-flfth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part Is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Indian States is 675,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions. The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Eajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions. They include the inhospi- 
table regions of Western Eajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe. 
Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly It may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were contirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would bo 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions ; and while we will i)er- 
mit no aggression on our dominions or our 
fights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those "of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes os our own ; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.” Since 
the issue #f that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the ttate of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India heis had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross raisgovemment^ or to carry on the 
administration during d long minority; but 
aijyi^ys ^j^h t|ie undeviating li^tentlpn pf rc? 


storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all stateii 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have^ without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to fcnrelgn 
Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these mlew 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be banded over 
to it by its authorities ; they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their In* 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when tho internal peace of their territories 
is seriously tlweatcned. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the prot^tfng 
power obtains l)y its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, tliey have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their ovn 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to most 
of the public offices of the British Governments 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states ; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause of offence is 
given by its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for eo-operstioh 
with tho Imperial Government, their military 
forces, their equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s depeqdents 
or servants, with re8X)ect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public opinion 
have endorsed tho principal which Lord Can- 
ning set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
“Government of India is d(^ precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with ananhy or dtstuiD- 
anoe, nor from assuming teropmrary charge 
of a Native State when there shall be snflloi^t 
reason to do so.’* Of this necessity the- Gov- 
ernor-General in CounpU is thp spb) 
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Bnbject to tho control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
in foreign territoiy, that power is excrcise<l 
by the British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on tho same footing. Where can- 
tonments exist In an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station Is exercised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exerciswi through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in tho states themselves. In tho 
larger states tho Government is rei)rcsentcd 
by a llesidcnt, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
Eosidents or Political Agents. These Officers 
form tho solo channel of communication be- 
tween tho Indian States and tho Govenimcnt 
of India and its I'orcign Department, with 
tho officials of Britisli India and with other 
Indian States. They aro expected to advise 
and assist tho Ruling Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents aro similarly 
employed in tho larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments but in tho petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to tho Collector 
or Commissioner in whoso district they Ho. 
All questions relating to tho Indian Statens 
aro under tho special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of tho Governor-General. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States into 
closer harmony. Special care has be<m de- 
voted to the education of tho sons of Ruling 
Chiefs, first by tho employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by tho establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose, i heso arc now es- 
tablished at Ajmero, Rajkot, Indore and I.a- 
hore. Tho Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
quarters are at Debra Dun, imparts military 
training to tho scions of tho ruling ehiofs and 
noble families. Tho spread of liiglier educa- 
tion has placed at the disposal of the Indian 
States the proelucts of tho Universities. In 
theso ways there has been a steady rise in the 
character of the administration of the Indi.ui 
States, approximating moro closely to the 
British ideal. Most of tho Indian States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 


burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Ponjdch incident in 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to tho standard of the troops in the Indian 
Army. These were until recently termed Imperial 
Service Troops ; but are now designated 
Indian State Forces : they belong to the States, 
they aro officered by Indians ; but they are in- 
spected by a regular cadre of British officers 
under the general direction of an Inspector 
General. Their numbers are approximately 
22,000 men • their armament is the same as that 
of tho Indian Army and they have done good 
service often under their own Chiefs, on 
tho Frontier and in China, in Somaliland 
and in tho Great War, Secure in tho 
knowledge that tho Paramount Power will 
respect their rights and privilege's, tho Ruling 
Chiefs have lost tho suspicion which was com- 
mon wlien their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the groat feudatories 
to the Crown. The improvement in tho 
standard of native rule has also permitted tlio 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference in tho internal affairs 
of Gio Indian States. Tho new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Ford Jifinto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909, 
when ho said : — 

“Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of 
non-intcrf('rence in the iidernal affairs of the 
Native States. Butin guaranteeing their in- 
ternal indejxndcnco .and in undc'rtaking their 
l)rotcction against <'xternal aggoession it natu- 
rally follows that the IinjKirial Govc'rnmi'ut 
has assumed a certain degree of rt>S])onsibility 
for the gi'iicral sonndiuiss of tla'ir administra- 
tion aial could not consent to incur tho reproach 
of being an indirc'ct instrument of iniBiule. 
There are also certain matirrs in which it is 
necessary for the Goveiimu'ut of India to 
safeguard the interests of tlic community as 
a whole as well as those of the ])aramount 
pow(w, such as railways, tel('gra])hs and other 
services of an Inii)ciial character. But the 
relationship of tho Supremo Gov'crnment to 
the State is one of suzerainty. 'I’lic founda- 
tion stone of tho whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests lietwei'ji the imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum of 
interference with the latter in their own affairs.” 


HYDERABAD. 


Hyderabad, the premier Indian State in India, 
Is in the Deccan. Its area Is 82,698 square miles 
and population 13,874,676. The general physi- 
cal cliaracteristics of tho State aro an elevated 
plateau, divided geographically and ethnologi- 
cally by tho Manjra and Godaveri rivers. To 
the North-West is the Trappean region, peopled 
by Marathas, a country of black cotton soil 
producing wheat and cotton. To the South-East 
Is the graiiatlc region of the Telugus and pro- 
dupihg ripe, 


History. — In prc-liistoric times Hyderabad 
came within the groat Dravidian zone. Tbo 
date of tho Aryan conquest is obscure, but tlio 
dominions of Asoka 272 to 231 B.C. embraced 
the northern and western portions of the State. 
Three great Hindu dynasties followed, those of 
tho Pallavas, Chalukyas and Yadavas. In 
1294 the irruption of the Mahomedans under 
Ala-ud-din Khillji commenced, and thencefor- 
ward till the time of Auniiigzebo the history of 
tho Statp is a oonfused story of struggles against 
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the surviving Hindu kingdom of the South, and 
after the fall of Vijayanagar, with each other. 
Aurungzebc stamped out tlic remains of Maho* 
incdan independence of tlic South, and set up 
ills General, Asaf Jali, of Turcoman descent, as 
Viceroy, or Suidiadar of the Deccan in 171.‘1. 
In the chaos which followed the death of Au- 
rungzebe, Asaf Jah bad no difficulty in estab- 
lishing and maintaining his independence, and 
thus founded the present House. During the 
struggle between the Britisli and the French for 
mastery in India, the Nizam finally threw in his 
lot with the Britisli, and unshaken even by the 
excitement of the mutiny, has been so staunch 
to his engagements as to earn that title of “Our 
Faithful Ally”. I he present ruler is His 
Exalted Highness Sir Usman Ali Khan Bahadur 
Fateh Jung, o.c.s.i. 

The Beraus. — A most important event in 
the history of the State occurred in November 
1902, when the Assigned Districts of Berar 
were leased in pi'rpotuity to the British Govern- 
iiK'nt. These districts bad been administered 
])y the British Government on Itehalf of the 
Nizam since 1853 ; under the treaties of 18r)3 
and 1800, they were “assigned” witliout 
limit of time to thr British Go\('rnriient to j)ro- 
vide for tlic maintenance of tlie Tfyderabad 
contingent, a lx.dy of troops kejJ- by the Bri- 
tish Government for the Nizam’s use, the sur- 
l)lus revenue, if any, being jiaynble to the 
Nizam, in cours(‘ of time it had beconu' 
n])])arent that the maintenance of the Hydera- 
])ad contingent on its old footing as a scparati^ 
force was inexpedient and unneciissary, and 
that similarly the adndidstrntien of Berar as 
a separate unit was very costly, while from 
the ])oint of view of the Nizam the i)rccarious 
and lluctuating nature of the surplus was finan- 
cially incon\eni(!nt. The agreement of 1902 
re-affirmed His Highness’ sovisrcignty over 
Berar, which instead of being indefinitely 
“assigned” to the Government of India, was 
leased in perpetuity to an annual rental of 25 
lakhs (nearly £107.000) ; the rental is for the 
present charged with an annual debit towards 
the repayment of loans made by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Government of India 
were at the same time authorised to administer 
Berar in such manner as they might think 
desirable, arid to redi.stribute. reduce, re-organi.st* 
and control the Hyderabad Contingent, due 
l)rovision being made as stipulated In the 
treaty of 1853, for the protection of His High- 
ness’ dominions. In accordance' with this 
agrcen.ent the Contingent ceased in Marcl) 
1903 to be a separate force and wa.s re-organised 
and redistributed as an integral part of the 
Indian Army, and in October 1903 Berar was 
transferred to the administration of the Cliief 
Commissioner of the Central Brovinces, 
A])MiNi.STEATiON.--The Nizam is supremo in the 
State and exercises tlie power of life and dcatli 
never Ids subjects. The form of government was 
changed in 1919, an Executive Council being 
established which consists of seven ordinary and 
one extraordinary members under a president 
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Sir Syed All Iman, K.c.s.i. Below the 
Secretariat the State is divided into Subhaa 
or Divisions, Districts and Taluka.s. Fifteen 
Districts, 88 Taluk and nine Divisional Boards 
are at work in the District. A Legislative 
Connell, consisting of 23 members, of whom 
12 arc official and 11 non-official, is responsible 
for making laws. The State maintains its 
own currency, the Osmania Sicca rupee with 
a subordinate coinage. In 1904 an improved 
Mahbubia rupee was struck and this exchanges 
w ith the British rupee at the ratio of 116 or 116 
to 100. It has its own postal system and stamps 
for internal purpose. It maintains its own 
Army, comprising 16,269 troops, of which 8,763 
are classed as llcgnlar and 11,242 as Irregular, 
There arc in addition 1,274 imperial Service 
Troops. 

Finance. — After many vicissitudes, the 
financial position of the State is strong. For 
the year 1918-19 receipts amounted to Ks. 683 
lakhs and expenditure to lls, 601 lakhs. 

Broduction and Industry. — The principal 
industry of the State is agriculture, which 
maintains 57T per cent, of the population. The 
common system of land tenure is ryotw'ari. 
As no rolijible figures arc available to show the 
gross j)rfi(luce it is impossible to say what pro- 
jiortiou the land revenue bears to it, but it is 
collecicd without difficulty. The principal 
food crops are millet and rice ; the staple money 
croi)s cotton, which is growm extensively on tho 
l)lack cotton soils, and oll-sccds. The State is 
rich in minerals. Tho great Warangal coal 
measures aic w'orked at Singareni, but the 
elTorts to revive the historic gold and diamond 
mines have met with very qualified success, 
liie manufacturing industries arc consequent 
on tho growth of cotton, and comprise three 
spinning and weaving mills and ginning and 
pie.ssing factories in the cotton tracts. 

Communications. — One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of the broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State. At Wadi, on 
this section, tho broad gauge svstem of the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Baiiw'ay takes off, 
running East to Warangal and South-East 
toward Bezwada, a total length of 330 miles. 
From Hyderabad the metro gauge Godavari 
Baiivvay runs Nortli-Wcst to Manraad on tho 
Great Indian Beninsula Company’s system 
391 miles. 'J’hore are thus 471 miles of broad 
gauge and 391 of metre in the State. The 
Barsl Light liaihvay owns a short extension to 
Latur, The roads are generally inferior. 

Education. — Tho Osmania University at 
Hyderabad imparts instruction in all the 
faculties through the medium of Urdu, English 
being taught as a compulsory language. The 
Nizam College at Hyderabad (first grade) I?, 
however, affiliated to the Madras University. 
In 1921-22 the total number of Educational 
institutions rose from 3,656 (1918-19) to 4,306, 
the number of I’rimary schools in particular 
having been largely increased. 

British Resident — Mr. C. L. S. Russell, 1.0.8. 


MYSORE. 

The State of Mysore is surrounded on all sides i districts of Dharwar and North Canara reg- 
by the Madras Brcsidcncy except on the north / pi^ctively and towards the south-v/est by Coorg. 
and north-west where it is bounded by the I It is naturally divided into two regions of dl?- 
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tinct character; the hill country (the Malnad) on 
the west and the wide-spreading valleys and 
plains (the Maidan) on the east. The State 
has an area of 29,469 square miles excluding 
that of the Civil and Military Station of Banga- 
lore and a population of 5,978,892, of whom over 
92 per cent, are Hindus. Kannada is the dis- 
tinetive language of the State. 

History. — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Raraa- 
ana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
istorical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoka’s Empire 
In the third century B. C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A. D. 
Mysore was ruled by three dynxsties, the north- 
western portion by the Kadambas, the eastern 
and northern portions by the Pallavas and the 
central and southern portions by the Gangas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part 
of the Chola dominion, but tlic Cholas were 
driven out early in the twelfth century by the 
Hoysalas, an indigenous dynasty with its capi- 
tal at Halebld. The Hoysala power came to an 
end In the early part of the fourteenth century. 
Mysore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
Empire. At the end of the fourteenth century, 
Mysore became associated with the presmt 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the do- 
minant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty 
elttained its indop( udenco after the downfall 
of Vijayanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century the real sovereignty passed 
into tha hands of Haidar All and then his son 
Tippu Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Scrlnga- 
atam, the British Government restored the 
tato comprised within its present limits, to the 
ancient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krlshnaraja Wadlyar Bahadur III. Owing 
to the insurrections tiiat broke out in some, parts 
of the country, the management was a«Ui' od 
by the British Government In 1831. In 1- 1, 
the State was restored to the dynasty In the 
person of Sri Charaarajendra Wadlyar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down 
in the Instrument of Transfer, That ruler 
with the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
K. Seshadri Iyer, K.C.S.T., as Dewan, brought 
Mysore to a state of great prosperity. He died 
in 1894 and was succeeded by the present Maha- 
raja Sir Sri Krishnarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, 
G.(5.S.l., G.C.I.E., who was instolled. in 1902. 
In November 1913, the Instrument of Transfer 
was replaced by a Treaty, which indicates 


more appropriately the relation subsisting bet- 
ween the British Government and the State of 
Mysore. 

Administration. — The city of Mysore is 
the capital of the State, but Bangalore City 
is the administrative headquarters. His High- 
ness the Maharaja Is the ultimate authority 
in the State and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by the Dewan and Mem- 
bers of Council Including the Extraordinary 
Member. The Chief Court consisting of three 
Judges is the highest judicial tribunal in the 
State. A Representative Assembly meets twice 
a year at Mysore — once in October during the 
Dasara and a second time on the occasion of 
the birthday of His Highness. In the October 
Sessions the Dewan presents to the Assembly 
an account of the Finances of the State of the 
preceding official year and deals also with the 
more important administrative measures. 
Representations about wants and grievances 
are heard and discussed. In the Birthday Ses- 
sion the Budget for the ensuing year is idaced 
before the Assembly and its opinion invited. 
Such of the representations of the October Ses- 
sion as were not heard for want of time are taken 
up and discussed along with the fresh subjects 
brought up. There is also a Legislative Council 
consisting of 30 members, of whom 12 are offi- 
cials, and 18 non-officials, thirteen elected and 
flve nominated. The Council has been given 
the privileges of Interpellation, discussion of the 
State budget and the moving of resolutions on 
matters other than the budget. 

His Highness the Maharaja has recently 
announced the grant of a literal measure of 
Constitutional Reforms under which both the 
Representative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council are to be strengthened and made more 
representative of the interests of the people 
with enlarged powers. 

All the important branches of the adminis- 
tration are controlled by separate heads of 
departments. The strength of the military force 
at the end of 1921-22 was 2,805, of which 483 
were in the Mysore Lancers, 384 in the Mysore 
Horse, 262 in the Transport Corps, and the 
remaining 1,676 in the Infantry. Tho total 
annual cost is about Rs. 12i lakhs. The cost 
of tho Police Administration during the same 
period was about Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Finances. — Tho actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget 
estimate for 1922-23 and budget for 1923-24 
were as below : — 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 


.3,13,12,2.56 

3,13,12,665 

3,12,07,693 

3,27,85,460 

+ 14,663 

— 14,72,795 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 V . . 


3,12,05,389 

3,31,90,000 

3.27,45,479 

3,36,23,000 


— 15,40,000 

— 41,33,000 

1923-24 

(Draft Budget.) . 


3,31,01,000 

3,29,91,000 

+ 1,10,000 
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ECONOMIC Conference.— The Mysore Eco- 
nomic Conference was organised in June 1911 
with the object of creating and keeping alive pub- 
lic interest in matters connected with the econo- 
mic progress of the State by a frequent inter- 
change of views and discussions among those 
competent to deal with them and in order to 
associate men of enlightenment, public spirited 
citizens, prominent agriculturists, merchants 
and others with the officers of Government in 
such deliberations. The Conference meets an- 
nually at Mysore during the festivities in con- 
nection with His Highness the Maharaja’s birth 
day. The Dewan is the President of the Con 
fcrence. It has four Boards dealing with ques- 
tions connected with Agriculture, Education, 
Industries and Commerce and Chemical research 
and scientific advance and Committees for 
developing economic activities in local 
areas, such as districts, talukas and towns. 
Bulletins on important subjects are periodically 
Issued. 

The economic work In the districts has been 
handed over to District Boards. The work in 
the Taluks has been delegated to Taluk Boards 
and in the villages to Village Panchayats. 

Aorioultere, — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture and the 
general system of land tenure is Ilyotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane and the chief fibres 
are cotton and san-hemp. Nearly 45,000 acres 
arc under mulberry, the s’ Ik industry being the 
most profitable in Mysore next to gold mining. 
A Superintendent of Sericulture has been 
appointed and the Sericultural Department 
affiliated to the Agricultural Department. 
Arrangements arc being made for the supply 
of disease-free seed and a central and 6 
'J’aluka Popular Schools have been doing 
good work. The Department of Agriculture 
is poimlarising agriculture on scientific 
linos by means of demonstrations, investi- 
gations and experiments. There is one 
(’entral Farm at Hebbal to deal with all 
classes of crops and two others, one at Hirlyur 
in connection with cotton and crojw suited to 
localities whore the rainfall is light and the 
other at Marathur In the region of heavy 
rainfall, A Sugarcane Farm has been opened 
under the new Krhhnarajagagara Works and 
Committees have been constituted in several 
districts for the development of the sugarcane 
cultivation. A live stock export has boon 
appointed to consider nnjasures regarding the 
encouragement of eattic-breoding and to 
improve the general llvo stock. 

INPUSTRIES AND COMMERCE. — A Depart- 
ment of Industries and Commerce was organised 
in 1913 with a view to the development of In- 
dustries and Commerce in the State. Its 
main functions are stimulating private enter- 
prise by the oiler of technical advice and other 
assistance for starting new industries, under- 
taking experimental work for pioneering in- 
dustries and developing existing industries 
and serving as a general bureau of information 
in industrial and commercial matters. The 
sandalwood oil factory started on an expf^rimen- 
tal basis is now working on a commercial scale. 
A factory is working at Bangalore. A large 
plant at a cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravati for pur- 


J oses of manufacturing charcoal, pig iron, 
istilling wood alcohol, and developing subsi- 
diary industries. The works are on the horde ns 
of an extensive forest area and practically at iho 
foot of hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from the 
Gersoppa water-falls estimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horse-power of electric 
energy. The Soap Factory is run by Govern- 
ment on a commercial scale. The metal 
factory has been handed over to a syndicate 
of private capitalists. An arts and crafts depot 
has been opened to give special encouragement 
for inlay workers, sandalwood carvers and to 
those engaged in preparing high class silk, lace 
cloths and metal works. The (ffiamber cf Ce m- 
merco has been established at Bangalore with 
Branches at important trade centres with a 
separate division for dealing solely with ques- 
tions relating to commercial developments in 
the State. 

Banking. — In 1913, a State-aided bank 
called the Bank of Mysore was started with 
Its headquarters in Bangalore and agencies 
at many of the important places in the State. 
It has an authorised capita! of Ils. 20 lakhs 
which has been fully paid up. The Bank was 
organised with the aid of Government, and 
many items of Government work are entrusted 
to it. Insides this, there arc two I’rovincial 
Co-operative Banks, 6 District Banks, 9 Federal 
Banking Unions and 1,522 Co-operative Socie- 
ties working with a capital of Rs. 81,97,280. 
There were 108 Joint Stock Companies at work 
on sist March 1923 with tlie total authorised, 
subscribed and paid-up capital of Rs.8,.30,60,100, 
Rs. 2,18,04,200 and Rs. 1,44,54," 00 respec- 
tively. 

COMMUNiCATiONS.-y-Much has been done in 
recent years to imjjrove and extend the means 
of communication. Bangalore is the central 
point from which radiate various branches of 
the Mysore and M. & S. M . Railway running 
through the State. Besides the Tarikere- 
Narasimharajapura Tramway with a length of 
26.60 miles owned and worked l)y the Slate, 
the total length of open lines of railways in tlic 
State is about 088.99 miles of which, about 
60 miles are broad gauge, 102.95 milts narrow’- 
gauge, and the rest metre gauge. Of the tolal 
number of 688.99 miles, 366.63 miles arc worked 
directly by the State. The surveys of some 
more new lines are complete, and cstin.ates 
and reports relating thereto are under prepara- 
tion. State roads of the length of 2,04 6 miles 
were maintained during 1921-22, of which 1911 
miles were metalled roads. The cost of 
maintenance amounted roughly to Rs. 7 lakhs. 

Education. — A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the Ist July 1016. 
It Is of the teaching and residential tyjc com- 
post'd of the Central and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore, and the Maharaja’s College at 
Mysore, with headquarters at Mytore. An 
important feature is that the University 
course is one of three years, what corresponds 
to the first year in other Uni\e'i8itie s 
being in the Collegiate High Stl col which 
specially trains students for one year to fit 
them for the University Course. Q'be colleges 
are efficiently equipped and organised and there 
is a training college for men located at Mysore. 
There is also a CkiUege for women at Mysenre, 
l.e., the Maharani’s College. 
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with the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in select towns and the increase in the num- 
ber of village schools, primary education has 
during recent years made considerable advance. 
Schools have been started for imparting instruc- 
tion in agricultdral, commercial, engineering 
and other technical subjc'cts. There were 
altogether in 1920-21, 9,(598 public and 782 
private educational instithtions in the State. 
This gives one School to every 2-8 square 
miles of the area and to every 643 
inhabitants. 

PLA0K8 OP Interest. — ^Mysore City, the 
capital, is a modern city laid out with line 
rdadS and suburbs. The prominent buildings 
arc the Palace, the Krishnaraja Hospital, 
the Chamarajendra Technical Institute, Govern- 
nlcnt House, the Maharajahs College, the Maha- 
rani's College and the Univetsity Library. 

Bangalore, the largest city in the State and 
the commercial and manufacturing centre, 
stands on a table land, 3,000 feet above the 
sea and is noted for its salubrious climate and 


luxuriant gardens. Tlio principal places ot 
interest are the Public Ofiices, the Central 
College buildings, the Museum, the Lai Bagh, 
the Indian Institute of Science and the Indian 
Sanskrit Institute. 

The historic town of Seringapatam, the 
famous Jog Palls, the Kolar Gold Fields, the 
Sivasamudrani Falls, and Belur, Soninathpur and 
Halebld with their L'lnples of exquisite architec- 
ture, are some; of the other important places 
of interest in the State. 

Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg . — The Hon. W. P. Barton, 0.8.1., C.I.E., 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Dewdn. -—A\h\on Rajkurnar Banetjl, Esqi, 
M.A., C.S.I., c.l.E. 

Extraordinary Meynher of Council. — TI. H. 
Sir Sri Kantirava Narasimharaja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, g.cm.k. 

Members of the Executive Council . — Mir 
Hamza Hussein, E.sq., B.A., B.L., & K. 11. Sriiii- 
va.sa Iyengar, Ksq., M.A. 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujarat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided 
Into four district blocks: (1) the southern 
district of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti 
river, and mostly surrouiuh'd by British terri- 
tory ; (2) centrai district, North of the Nar- 
bada, in which lies Baroda, the capital city ; 
(3) to the North of Ahmedabad, the district of 
Kadi; and (4) to the West, in the. Peninsula 
of Kathiawar, the district of Amreli, formed of 
scattered tracts of land. The area of the 
State is 8,13.j square miles; the population 
is 2,126,522 of whom over four-fifths are 
Hindus. 

HfsrokY, — The history of the Baroda Stat(' 
as such dat('S from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Gujarat 
took phm^. in 1705. In later (xpedltions 
Pllaji Gaikwar, who may be considered as 
the founder of the present ruling family, 
greatly distinguished himself. Songhad was 
the headquarters till 17G0. After 1723 
Pilaji regularly levied tribute in Gujarat. 
His son Darnajl finally captunal Baroda in 
1734, since then it has always been in the 
hands of the Gaikwars ; but Mughal authority 
in Gujarat did not end until the fall of Ahmeda- 
bad in 1753, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and the Peshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Hamaji was one of tlu' 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1708, leaving the succession in dis- 
pute between two rival sons. He was suc- 
ceeded in turn by his sons Sayajl llao I. 
Fattesing llao, Manaji llao and Govind Rao. 
The last died in 1800, and was succeeded by 
Anand Rao. A period of political instability 
ensued which was ended in 1802 by the hel]> 
of the Bombay Government, who established 
the authority of Anand Rao at Baroda. 
By a treaty of 1805 between the British Govern- 
ment and Baroda, it was arranged inter 
alia that the foreign policy of the Static should 
be conducted by the British, and th.at all 
dilTercnccs with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa. 
the Pludari hordes and Holkar. But from 


1820 to 1841, when Sayaji llao 11. was Gaikwar, 
dilferences arose between th<; two Govern- 
ments, which were skittled by Sir James 
Garnac, Governor of Bombay in 1841. 
(Janpat llao succeeded Sayaji Rao in 1847. 
During his rule, tlie political supervision of 
B.aroiia was transferred to the Supreme Gov- 
erniiK'nt. His successor Khande llao, who 
aseend(‘d the Cadi in 1850, introduec'd many 
reforms. He stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny. Ho was succeeded by his brother Malhar 
Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was deposed in 
1875 for “notorious misconduct ’’ and “gross 
misgovernment/’ but the suggc'stion that he 
h.ad instigated the attempt to i)oison Col. 
Phayre, the Resident, w’as not proved. Sayaji 
Rao HI., a boy of 13 years of age, who wav 
descended from a distant branch of the family, 
was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 1875 
and is the present Gaikwar. He was invest 'd 
with full powers in 1881. 

Administration. — An executive council, 
consisting of the principal ollicers of the Stale, 
carries on the administration, subjt'ct to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Devvan and other ollicers. A number of 
deT)artinent8 have been formed, which ari; 
presided ov('r by otiicials coiresj'onding to 
those in British India. The Stale is divided 
into four pranis each of which is sub-divided 
into Mahals nnc\ Veta Mahals of which there 
arc in all 42. Attempts have for some years 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
village paneliayats have been formed which 
form part of a scheme for local si lf-government. 
'I’herc is a Legislative Department, under a 
TiCgal Remembrancer, which is responsible for 
making laws. There is also a Legislative Council, 
consisting of nominated and elected members. 
A High Court at Baroda possesses jurisdiction 
over the whole of the State and hears all final 
appeals. From the decisions of the High Court, 
appeals lie in certain cases, to the Maharaja, 
w'ho decides them on the advice of the Huzur 
Nyaya Sablm. The State Army consists of 5,086 
Regular forces and 3,800 Irregular forces. 

Finance — I n 1921-22, the total receipts of 
the State were Rs. 2,12 lakhs and the disburse- 
ments Rb. 2,0 1 lakhs. The principal Revenue 
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heads were : — Land llevcnuc, Rs. 1*15 croros ; 
Abkari, Ks. 29 lakhs ; Opium, Us. 5-75 lakhs ; 
Railways, Rs. 7*38 lakhs; Interest Rs. 11 lakhs; 
Tribute from other States, Rs. 8 lakhs. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

PllODUOTlON AND I NDUSTllY.— AKricull urc 
and j>a.stiire support 63 per cent, of the pco]>l(‘. 
The. principal crops arc rice, wheat, gram, 
Castor-oil, rap('se(‘d, poppy, cotton, sau-lnunp, 
tol)acco, s\igarcane, maizi', and gardt n crops. 
'I'ln^ grc'ater part of the State is h<dd on rjfotwari 
huiiire. The State contains bnv miin'rals, 
except sandstone, wiiieh is (pianied at Songar, 
and a variety of otln r stones which arc little 
worked. TIktc are 93 industrial or commer- 
cial concerns in th(' 8tat('. registenal uiuh'r tlu' 
Stat(; Coin[)anieH’ Act. 'Pherc are four Agri- 
cultural Banks and 539 Ch-operative Socidies 
in the Baroda State. 

CoMMlTNiCATJON,S.^The B. B. (t C. T. Railway 
(Tosses part of tin; Navsari and Baroda prints, 
and th(^ Rajputana-Malwa Raihvay passc's 
through the Kadi praHi. A sysl(un of branch 
lines has Ix'cn built by th(' Bar(^da Durbar in 
all the four piattifi, in addition to which the 
'I'apti Valley Railway and th('. Itaroda-Codhra 
Cliord lin(' (B. B. C. f.) pass (hrougli Mu' 
Stat(^. 'I'Ih' Railways construct (>d by the. 
State arc' about 652 miles in b'ngth, (lood roads 
arc not iiiiuktous. 
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Edfcation. — The Education Department 
controls 2,814 institutions of different kinds, 
in 60 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College is atliliatcd to the Bombay University. 
TIktc are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such 
as th(' jungle tribes and unclean castes. Tlie 
State is “ in a way pl('dg('u to the policy of 
frc'c. and compulsory nrimary education.” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Ten per cent, of the population Is 
returned in the census as liUrate. Total 
expense on Education is about Rs. 29 lakhs. 

Capital City. — ^Baroda City with the can- 
tomin'iit h.as a poi)ulatlon of 94,712. It con- 
tains a public park, a numb('r of tine public 
luiilditigs, palaces and otlicf s ; and it is crow’ded 
wifh Hindu b'lnples. Tlu' rantomiu'nt is to the 
north-west of tln^ city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army, An 
Improvement Trust has b('('n form('d to work 
in Baroda (dty and has S('t itself an ambitious 
programme. 

Rulkr. — - 11 is Highness Ear/.and-i-Khas-i- 
Dowiat-i-Knglishia Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
(bu'kw'ar Sena Khas Khol, Samsher Baliadiir, 
0 . 0 . s. I., (i.o.t.i:., Maharaja of Barrala. 

lir.sl/Icnt. — E, 11. Kcaly, i.c.8. 

DcuYfn.— Sir Manubhai N. Mehta, Kt., c.s.l. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In tliis Agency are included the Indian States 
of Kalat, Kluran and has Bela. 'I’lu' Khan of 
Kalat is head of the Baluchistan tribal chi('fs 
whose territork'S arc^ comprised under the follow'- 
ing divisions: — .fhalawan, S.arawan, Makran, 
Kachi and Doinki-Kalnri-Hmrani. 'nnse, 
districts form what may lx; termed Kalati 
Biiluchistan, and occupy an area of 54,71:5 
scjuare mik'S. The inhabitants of the country 
are either J5rahuis or Baluchis, both being 
Mahomed ahs of the Suni sect. The country 
is s])arsely populated, the total juimlx'r 
Ixdng about 300,543. It d(Tlve3 its chief im- 
I)ortance from its position with rc'gard to Af- 
ghanistan on the north- W('stern frontier of 
British India. The relations of Kalat with tlu', 
British Government are gov('rned by two trea- 
ties of 1854 and 1876, by tlxi latter of which the 
Khan agr cd to act in subordinate co-operation 
with the British Government. There are, 
however, agreements with Kalat in connection 
with th(! construction of the Indo-European 
telegraph, the ct'ssion of jurisdiction on the 
railways and in the Bolan Bas, and the perma- 
nent leases of Quetta, Nusbki and Nasirabad. 
The Khan is assisted in the administration of the 
State by a Wazir-i-Azam at present a retired 
officer from the British service. The Governor- 
General’s Agent in Baluchistan conducts the 
relations between the Government of India and 
the Khan, and exercises his general political 
supervision over the district. The revenue of the 
State is about Rs. 14,42,000. The present Khan 


is His Highness Beglar Bcgl Mir Sir Mahmud 
Khan of Kalat, (i.o.i.E. Ho was born in 1804. 

Kharan exb'nds in a W(isterly and south- 
W('storly din'ction from near Nu.shki and Kalat 
to th(' IN'rsian bordi r. Its area is 18,565 square 
miles; it has a population of 27,738 and an 
annual av('rage revenue of about Rs. 1,00,000. 

The present Chief, Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
Nawab Habibullah Khan, was born about 1897 
and succei^ded his father 8ardar Yakub Khan In 
1911, wh('n th(! latter was murdered by his 
uncle Amir Khan. The State is divided into 
13 Klabats and Hie whole sources of income 
arc chiefly agricultural. 

I>as Bela is a small State occupying th(; valley 
and d(dta of the J’urali river, about 50 miles west 
of th(' Sind l)oundary. Area 7,132 square miles; 
population 50,696, chiclly Sunni Mahomedans, 
estimat'd average revenue about Rs. 3,49,000. 
The Chkd of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is 
bound by agreement with the British Govern- 
ment to conduct the administration of his State 
ill accordance with the advice of the Governor- 
Gcneral’s Agent. This control is exercised 
through the Political Agent in Kalat. 
The Jam also employs an approved 
Wa7.ir, to whose advice he is subject and vho 
generally assists him in the transaction of State 
business. 

Agent to the Governor-General for Baluchi- 
stan: — Hon. Mr. F. W. Johnston, C.8.I., c.i.K., 
1 . 0 , 8 , 
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RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Bajpntana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 130,462 square 
miles, which includes 18 Indian States, two 
chiefships, and the small British province of 
AJmer-Mcrwara. It is bounded on the west by 
Sind, on the north* west by the Punjab State of 
Bahawalpiir, on the north and north-cast by 
the Punjab, on the east by the Unitt'd Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States 
17 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur and Dholpur) are 
Jat, and one (Tonk) is Mahomedan. The Chief 
administrative control of the British district is 
vested ex-officio in the political officer, who holds 
the post of Qovernor-Genorars Agent for the 
supervision of the relations between the several 
Native States of Rajputana and the Government 
of India. Por administrative purposes they arc 
divided into the following groups: — Bikaner, 
Sirohl and Jhalawar in direct relation with the 
Agent to the Governor-General; Eastern Rajput- 
ana and Alwar Agency, 3 States (Bharatpur, 
Dholpur, Karaull) ; Haraoti and Tonk Agency, 2 
States (Bundi and I’onk) and Chiefshlp of Shah- 

? ura; Jaipur Residency, 3 States (principal State, 
alpur) ; Kotah Agency, 1 State ; Mewar Resi- 
dency; Southern Rajputana States Agency, 3 
States (principal Stat/O Banswara) Jaisalmer 
and Kushalgarh Ghlofship ; Western Rajputana 
States Agency, 2 States (principal State, 
Marwar). 

The Aravalll Hills intersect the country 
almostrfrom end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unprotluctlve, but improves gradually from 
being a more desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to th(5 north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions whicli contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Communications. — Tiie total length of rail 
ways in Rajputana is 1,576 miles, of which 739 
are the property of the British Governmeiit. 
The Rajputana-Malwa (Government) runs from 
Ahmedabad to Bandlkui and from there bran- 
ches to Agra and Delhi. Of the Native Stat'' 
railways the most important is the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner lino from Marwar Junction to Hyder.v 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

Inhabitants. — Over 60 per cent, of the popu- 
lation arc engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; personal and domestic 
service provides cn^ployment for about 6 per 
cent, and commerce for i>er cent, of the impu- 
latlbn. The principal language is Bajai>tbanl. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
ate the Brtdimans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamara, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhlls, Mails and 
Balals. Tho Rajputs are, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of tho country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 


ruling chiefs, they are also tho aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
by ob^rving that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Rajput stocks. 

The population and area of the States are as 
follows : — 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

in 

1911. 

In direct Political relation 
with A. Q. Q . — 

Bikaner 

Sirohl 

Jhalawar 

23,811 

1,964 

810 

7,00,983 

1,89,127 

96,271 

Mewar Residency — 
Udaipur 

Banswara 

Dungarpur 
. rartabgarh . . 

12,953 

1,946 

1,447 

886 

1,293,776 

165,463 

159,192 

62,704 

Western State Residency — 
Jodhpur 

Jaisaimer 

34,963 

16,062 

2,057,553 

88,311 

Jaipur Residency — • 

Jaipur 

Klshangarh . . 

Lawa 

15,579 
858 i 
19 

2,636,674 

87,191 

2,564 

Ilaraoti-Tonk Agency — 
Bundi 

Tonk 

Sl>ahpura 

2,220| 

1,114 

405 

218,730 

303,181 

47,397 

Eastern Spates A gency — 
Bharatpur 

Dholimr 

Karaull 

Alwar 

1,982 
1,155 
1 ,242 
3,141 

626,065 
270,973 
156,780 
791 ,088 

Kotah- Jhalawar Agency — • 
Kotah 

5,684 

039,089 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- 
ed in about 646 A .U. The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana's palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses ext-end to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of tho 
Udalpiur-CIiitor Railway, 697 miles north of 
Bombay. The present ruler is His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Maharana Sir Fateh Singh j I 
Bahadur, Q.o.s.l., g.o.i.Ie., g.c.y.o., who was born 
in 1849 and succeeded in 1884. He is the head 
of the Secsodla Rajputs and is the Premiet Chief. 
The administration is carried on by the 
Maharana, assisted by Sliriman MaharaJ 
Kumar Sir Bhopal , SInghji . Bahadur, 
K.O.I.B., and two ministerial officers. The 
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revenue and expenditure of the State are now 
about 46 and 43 lakhs a year respectively. 
Udaipur is rich In minerals which are liltlc 
worked. Its archecological remains are numer- 
ous, and stone inscriptions dating from the 
third century have been found. 

Banswara State, the southernmost in 
Hajputana, became a separate State about 
1527. In 1812 the Maharawal offered to 
become tributary to the British Government but 
no definite relations were formed with them 
till the end of 1818. The present ruler is His 
Highness Rai Kayan Maharawal Sahib Shrcc 
Birthi Singhji Bahadur, who was born in 1888 
and succeeded his father in 1913. The normal 
revenue is about 8 lakhs and the normal ex- 
penditure nearly equal to the same. The area 
of the State Is 1,946 square miles, and the 
population 219,824, including Patta Kushalgarh. 
Ilis Highness is entitled to a salute of 16 guns. 

Dongarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Bogar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
As la other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early ijcriod of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bliils. The State represents the 
Gadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodiyas 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century. Samant Singh, 
King of Chitor, when driven away by Kartipal 
of Jalor, fled to Bagad and killed Chowrasiinal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur. The present Chief is His Highm ss 
Kai llayan Maharawal Shri Lakshman Singhji 
born on 7th March 1908 and succeeded on 15th 
November 1918. His Highness being minor, 
the administration is carried on by the Executivt; 
Council of the State under the supervision of 
the Political Agent, Southern Itajputana 
States. No railway line crosses the territory, 
the nearest railway station, Udaipur, being 65 
miles distant. Revenue a little above 6 lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Kana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarli was founded in 1608 by 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
nSalim Shaki lls. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States), in lieu of 
lls. 16,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connexion of the State with the Britisli Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804 ; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty by 
which the State was taken under protection 
was made in 1818. The tribute to Holkar is paid 
through the British Government, and in 1904 
was converted to Rs. 36,350 British currency. 
The present ruler is His Highness Maharawat 
Sir Raghunath Singh Bahadur, K-c pB., who was 
born in 1859 and succeeded in ^ 1890. The 
State is governed by the Maharawat with the 
help of the Dewan, and, in judicial mat- 
ters, of a Committee of eleven members styled 
the Raj Sabha or State Council. Revenue about 
lakhs; cxpcudltuiQ nearly 6 lakhs. The 


financial administration is under dirett 
supervision of the State. 

Jodhjpur State, the largest in Rajputaha 
also called Marwar, consists largely of sandi^ 
country. The Maharaja bf Jodhpur it 
the head bf the Rathor Clan of Rajputs and 
claims descent from Rajma, the deified king of 
Ayodhya. The earliest known king of the clah 
lived in the sixth century frotn which time on- 
wards their history is fairly clear. Afttr the 
breaking up of their Kingdom at Kanauj thei^ 
founded this State about 1212 and the found- 
ations of Jodhpur City were laid in 1459 by Rab 
Jodha. The State, entered into a treaty bf 
alliance with the British Govt, in 181^. 
Jaswant Singh succeeded in 1873 and reformed 
the State. His son Sardar Singh was invested 
with powers in 1898, the minority rule having 
been carried on by liis uncle Mabaraja Sir 
Pratab Singh. He died in 1911 and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Maharaja Sumer 
Singh Bahadur, who was then 14 years of age. 
The administration of tlie State was carried 
on by a Council of Regency, presided over 
by General Maharaja Sir Pratab Singh. 
On the outbreak of the European War lotli the 
Maharaja and tlic lU’gent offered their services 
and were allowed to proceed to the Front. Tho 
young Maharaja was, for bis services at the 
Front, honoured with an Honorary Majority in 
the British Army and K.B.E. and was invested 
with full ruling ])Ower8 in 1916 and died 
on 3rd October 1918. He was succeeded by 
his younger brother Maliaraja Sir Uimd Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, K.c.v.o., wl o, on attaining 
majority, has taken over charge of tiic adminis- 
tration from the 27th January 1923. Revenuo 
lls. 1,20,81,788 ; expenditure Rs. 100 lakhs. 

Jalsalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square miles. The Rulers of Jalsalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants o< 
Krishna. Jalsalmer Cit^ was founded in 1166, 
and the State entered i^to an alliance of perpe- 
tual friendship with the British Goven ment in 
1818. In 1844 after the iBritish conqi est pf 
Sind the forts-of hhahgarh, Garsla and Ghotaru, 
which had formerly belonged to Jalsalmer, 
were restored to the State. The present Ruling 
Prince is His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
rawal Shri Sir Jawahar Singhji Bahadur, K.O.S.i, 
Revenuo about four lakhs. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 6,660 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chaulian clan which furnislicd the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi' was built in 1425. The city suffered 
in tho eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpiu: and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodlipnr clauned suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sarup 
Ram Singh Bahadur. The State Is ruled by 
the Maliarao with tho assistance of Ministers 
and oHier oflicials. Revenue about 9i lakhs; 
expenditure 9 lakhs. 

Jaipur State is the fourth largest in Riij- 
putana. It consists, for tho most part, of level 
and open country. The Maharaja of Jaipur Is 
the head of the Kachwaha Glau of Rajput^ 
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which claimg descent from Kusa, the son of 
Kama, king of Ayodhya, and the hero of the 
famotis epic poem, the Ramayana. The dy- 
nasty in Eastern Rajputana dates from about 
the middle of the twelfth century, when Amber 
was made the capital of a small State. The 
Chiefs of that State acquired fame as generals 
under the Mughals in lak'r centuries, one of the 
best known being Sawal Jai Singh in the 
eighteenth century who was remarkable as a 
groat mathematician and for his scientific know- 
ledge. It was ho who moved the capital 
from Amber and built the present city 
of Jaipur and elevated the State above the 
principalities around. On his death a part 
of the State was annexed by the Jats of 
Bharutpur and inten'iial disputes brought Jaipur 
to great confusion. British protection was 
extended to Jaipur in 1818, but the State con- 
tinued to be disturbed and a Council of Regency 
was appointed, which governed up to 1851, when 
Maharaja Sawai Ramsingh assumed full powers. 
Ho nominated as his siicct'Hsor K. Kaim 
Singh of Isarda wlio succeeded in 1880, 
under the name of Sawai Madho Singh 
II, and died in 1022. He was born in 
1801, and, in consideration of his youth, the 
administration was at first conducted by 
a Council under the joint presidimcy of th<^ 
Maharaja and the Political Ag<!nt. He was 
invested with full powius in 1882. In 1887, his 
salute was raised from 17 to 10 guns as a personal 
distinction, followed in 1800 by two additional 
giins. In 1888 he was created a (l.C.S.l. In 
1001 a G.C.T.E., and in 1003 a G.O.V.O. la 1004 
he was made honorary colonel of the, 13tl» 
Rajputs, and in lOU a Major-General and 
Lieiitenant-Ccneral in 1021. In 1008 he 
was presenk'd with the Honorary degree of 
LL.D. of Edinlmrgh University and in 1012 
made a T)onat of the Order of tin; Hospital of 
8t. John of Jerusalem. He was made a G.B.E. 
iu 1018. Jaii)ur City is the largest town in 
Rajputana and is one of the few eastern citi( s 
laid out on a regular plan. It contains in 
addition to the Maiiaraja’s palaC(', n\any fine 
buildings. The administration of the State was 
carried on hy tlie Maliaraja assisted ))y a 
Council of 10 Members. Tlic Military force 
consists of about 5,000 infantry, 700 cavalry 
and 800 artllh^ry men. The normal revenue is 
ttboufc 65 laklis ; expenditure about 69 laklis. 
Among important events of His Highness’s rule 
may be mentioned the raising of the Imperial 
Service Transport Corps in 1880-90 ; the 
construction of numerous irrigation works, 
hospitals and dispen.saries. When the Great 
Euroix'an War broke out the Government of 
India nnnembering the excellent p^t services 
of the Corps in the Frontier Expeditions of 
Chitral (1896-96) and Tirali (1897-98) requested 
the Uurbar to send tlie C'or])s to Mesopotamia. 
Accordingly on the 3rd November 1914, the 
Corps consisting of 524 olilcers and men, 826 
IK)nie8 and 360 carts proceeded on active si'rvice. 
Their services were often mentioned in despatches 
of the General Officers Commanding Mesoix»ta* 
mia Expeditionary Forces and published in the 
London and India Gazettes. 

As soon as the Corps returned from Mesopota- 
mia in May, 1919, its Bcrvices were readily 
offered by the Durbar at the outbreak of hosti- 
11 ties with Afghanistan and it was mobilised 


'.OT services with the North-West Frontier Force. 
The Corps fully maintained its former tradition 
and returned to depot on 19th January 1920. 

Including His Highni'ss the late Maharaja’s 
ndowment of Rs. 25 lakhs to Indian People’s 
Famine Trust Fund, His Highness contributed no 
less than 48 lakhs of rupees to different funds 
and charitable institutions not only in India 
but in England. Besides the above gift His 
Highru'ss contrilmted about 26 lakhs of rupees 
towards the expiuises of tlie War, including 
a Slim of Rs. 7,25,250 towards the malnk'nance 
of tlio Jaipur Transport Corps on active service. 

During the Great War His Highness 8ui)Scribod 
:,o the Indian War Loan in bonds of the total 
alue of 25 lakhs of rupees. 

In the State itself His Higliness during his 
ndgn of nearly 41 years spent 1 crore and 
72 lacs of rupees on works of public utility 
such as roads, irrigation works, railways and 
famine relief. When H. I, M. Queen Empress 
Mary visited Jaipur in 1911 His Higliness 
granted to his subjects a remission of back rents 
amounting to 50 lakhs of rupees. 

His Higlimss the present Maharaja Sawai 
Mausingh 11 Jkthadur was born on 21st August 
1911. i[(! is a scion of the Rajawat family of 
Isarda. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 2:4tli March 1921 and Jiscended tlie gatli on 
the demise of His lute Highness on the 7th 
Septomlier, ld22. 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Raj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strijiH of land separated from eac-li other with 
an ari'a of 858 sipiare miles (population 77,800), 
the nortliern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
Hat and fertile. Tlie Rilling Princes of Kishangarli 
Ix'long to the Ratlior clan of Rajputs and aro 
descended from Maharaja Kisiian Singli (Second 
son of Maliaraja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the, town of Kisliangarh in 1611. The 
prcsmit ruler Is J>ieut.-Col. His Highness Maha- 
rajadliiraj Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, K.c.s.i., 
K.O.I.K., Umdai Rajhai-Buland Makan, who was 
l)orn in 1884 and was invested with iiowers in 
1905. He administers the, State, with the help 
of a Council. His Higliness served in France, in 
1914-15 and was mentioned in despatches by 
bii'ld-Marshal Lord French. Revenue 8 lakhs. 
Expenditure 5 lakhs. 

Lawa State, or Chief of Rajputana is 

a si^parate chiefsliip under the protection of the 
British Government and indeixindeut of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of 4’onk. lu 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered tlie Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Ixiwa was then 
raised to its presi nt State. Tlie Tliakiirs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sejit of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Ragliuliix 
Singh, was born in 1899, and succeede d to the 
estate in January 1923, Revciiuo about 
Rs. 20,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Chief of 
Bundi is the head of the Kara sept of tlie great 
clan of Cimuhan Rajputs and tlie country occu- 
pied by this sept has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti. The State waa 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Muwar and Malw» 
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followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in tlie sixteenth ccnttiry. In 
lat('r times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Maratlias and Pindarics and came under British 
protection in 1818 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Ilolkar. The present ruler of the 
State — -which is administered by the Maharao 
Jlaja and a Council of 8 in an old-fashioned but 
popular manner — is His Highness Maharao Baja 
Sir Baghuhlr Singh Bahadur, g.O.i.e., G.O.v.o., 
O.C.8.I. He was born in 1869 and succeeded in 
1889. Ih^vcnuo about 10 lakhs: Expenditure 
0-6 lakhs. 

Tonk State — Partly in Bajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six Parganas sci)a- 
rated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai C'.ian of the Bunerwal 
Afghan tribes. The foundi'r of the State was 
Nawal) Mahomed Amir Khan Bahadur, Gem-ral 
of Holkar’s Army from 1708-1806. Holkar bes- 
towed grants of land on him in BaJimtana and 
Central India and the land so grante<l him was 
ratilled by Ihe ja'ace made between the hritish 
and tile Cliiefs of Bajjmlana in 1817 and was 
consolidated into the present State. His grand- 
son was d('i)osed. The present ruler of the State 
is His lliglimss Amirud-Doula Waxirul-Mulk 
Kawal) Sir Hafiz Muliammad Ibrahini Ali Khan 
Balaulur, O.O.8.I., ascended tin; masnad 

in 1866. 'Pile administration is conducted by 
th(! Nawab assisted by a Council of four membciS. 
Beveiiue lls. 20,07,795: Expenditure Rs. 
20,01,692. 

Shahpura Chiefship is a small State. 
^J'he ruling family belongs to the Seesodia 
clan of Rajputs. 'I'iie <'hiefshii> came into 
existence about 1029, being a grant from the 
Emperor Shah Jahan to one Sujan Singh. The 
prestmt (Miief is Sir Nahar Singh, K.O.i.E., who 
succeeded by adoption in 1870 and received 
full powers in 1876. In addition to holding 
Shahpura hy grant from tlu! British Goverument 
the Baja Hhiraj possi'saes the estate of Kachhola 
in Udaipur for which he pays tribute and does 
formal service as a gn'at noble of that State. 
Bevenue 5 lakhs: Expenditure 4 lakhs. 

Bharatpur State.— -Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered hy the Ban- 
ganga and other rivews. 

The presc'iit ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwai clan who trace their 
pi'digree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini. 
Bharat])ur was the, first State in Bajjmtaiia that 
made allianee with tlui British Government 
ill 180:5. It helped lAird liuke with 5.000 horse 
ill Ids conquest of Agra and battle of 1/vswarl 
wh(-i‘ein the Marat ha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, libaratpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulU'd in a war. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force. The Gadl being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British Go- 
vernment took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Shaib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cau.se, with the Jiritish Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
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Into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. The present Chief Is His Highness 
Lieut. -Colonel Shrl Maharaja Vrljendra Sawai 
Kishen Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, who wall 
born In 1899 and succeeded In the following year 
his father Maharaja Bam Singh, who was de- 
posed. Be venue 32 lakhs : Expenditure 31 
lakhs. 

Dholpur State- — The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Hliolpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
.fats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors. 
The family takes the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1:567. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Bajputs in their 
struggk's against the Emperor's Officers. Even- 
tualiy the Bamrolia Jats settled near Johad, 
and 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Baiia 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Bana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos- 
se.ssed liimscOf of the foitrc.ss of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the cncroach- 
nu nts of the Maluirattas, a treaty was made 
with the Bana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren lla.stings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting partic^s r(>-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the iJth October 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
.stii)ulat(‘d tliat .so long as the Maharaj Bana ob- 
serves his tn'aty with the English, Scindia 
sliould not interfere wiih his territories. Tho 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
hi lween ihe British and Scindia, and in 1805 
the Governor-General tran.sferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Barj, 
I5as(‘ri, Sepau and Bajakhcra to Maharaj. Bana 
Kirat Singh. Maharaj Bana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Jtana J5hagwant Singh on whoso death In 1870 
Ills grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Bana Nehal 
Singh, auceeedod to tho Gadi. Major His 
Highness Bais-ud-Daula Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Sa- 
ramad Bajhal Hind Maharaj adhir a j Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Bana SlrUdal Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, K.o.s.i., k.o.v.O., 
the present ruler, is tho second son of Maharaj 
Bana Nchal Singh and was born on the 12th 
Eobruary 1893. On tho death of his brother 
Maharaj Bana Bam Singh His Higlmess succeed- 
ed to the gadi on March 1911. Ho was educated 
at tho Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes- 
After a short course of training in the Imperial 
(.Adet Corps at Dehra Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe iii 1912 and was Invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913. 

By clan and family ihe Maharaj Bana is con- 
nected witli the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jliind, 
Nabha and Bharatpur. His mother was the 
second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
Sahib Bahadur of tlio family of Maharaj Banjit 
Singh of Lahore. His Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukhia in tlio 
JhUid State. 

Karauli State- — A State in Bajputana under 
tho Political control of tho Political Agent, Eas- 
tern Bajputana States Agency, lying between 
26® and 27® north latitude and 76« 30'and 77® 30* 
oast longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Chambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing It from Gwallpr 
(Scindhia's Territory), on the south- wert it t| 
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bounded by Jaipur ; and on the north-east 
1^ the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpur. 
'The State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Buler — His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Sir Bhanwar Pal, Deo Bahadur, ifadukul 
Chandra Bhal, g.o.t.e, Clilef Member, State 
Council, Pandit Shanker Nath Sharma. 

Kotah State belongs to the Kara sect of 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs^ and the early 
history of their house is, up to the l7th C5entury, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
vthlch they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
Separate State dates from 1626. It came under 
British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
is H. H. Lieut.-Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur^ O.O.S.I., 0.0. 1. e., g.b.e., who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1896. In administration he is assisted by a 
Dlwan (Dewan Bahadur Chaubo Raghunatli 
Das, O.8.I.). The most Important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late chief of the JhalaWar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality, llevcnuo 46 
lakhs : Expenditure 42 lakhs. 

Jlialawar State consists of two separate tracts 
in the south-east of Rajputana. The ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs. The last 
ruler was deposed for misgovernment in 1896, 
part of the State was reassigned to Kotah, and 
Kunwar Bhawanl Singii, son of Tiiakur Cliiiatar- 
saljl of Fatehpur, was selected by Government 
to be the Ruler of the new State, lie was born 
in 1874 and was created a K.o.s.i. in 1908. He 
is assisted in administration by a Council, has 
established many useful institutions, and has 
done much to extend education in the State. 
Revenue 7 lakhs. 

The Bikaner State in point of area is the 
7th largest of all the Indian States and tlie se- 
cond largest in Rajputana. The iK)pulation 
of the State is 6,59,685 of wliom 84 per cent. 
,arc Hliidus, 11 percent. Mohommadans and 1*6 
per cent, Jains. The Capital City of Bikaner, 
with its population including tlio suburbs of 
69,410> isthe 3rd City in Rajputana, 

The northern portion of the State consists 
Of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating, Tlie 
‘average rain-fall is about 12 inches. The water 
‘level ovor most of the State is from 15U feet to 
800 foot deep. 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs, and the State was foun- 
ded ki 1465 A.D. by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao 
Jodhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur) and after 
him both the Capital and the State arc >named. 
Rai Singhji, the flrst to receive the title of Rajali, 
was one of Akbar’s most distinguished Gene- 
rals " and it was during ids reign tliat the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593. Tlie title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajali Anup 
Blughji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re- 
cognition of his distinguished services in the 
copture of Golconda. The conspleuoiLs ser- 
’ vices of Maharajah Sardar Singliji who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 pt^rsonally led Ids troops 
to co-operate with the British forces in the fieul 
on th 9 outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 


by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages, 
from the adjoining Slrsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 

The present Ruler, Major-General His High- 
ness Maharajah Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Na- 
rendra Shiromani Sri Sir Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
O.O.S.I., G.O.I.E.^ O.O.V.O,, G.B.E. , K.O.B., A.B.C., 
LL.D., isthe 21st of a long line of distinguished 
rulers renowned for their bravery and states- 
manship. He was borp on the 3rd October 
1880, and assumed full tiding powers in Decem- 
ber, 1898. He was awarded theftrst class Kaisar- 
i-Hind Medal for the active part he took in re- 
lieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the China War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the C^dna 
Medal and the K.O.S.I. The State Forces con- 
sist of the Camel Corps, known as ‘ Ganga Ri- 
sala,’ whose sanctioned strength is 500, an In- 
fantry Regiment also 600 strong, a Regiment 
of Cavalry 330 strong, a Battery of Artillery (6 
guns), Body Guard 60 and Camel Battery 60. 
At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, His 
Highne.ss Immediately placed the services of 
himself and his State forces and all the resour- 
ces of the State at the disposal of His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emp<.‘ror, and the Ganga 
Risala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment, 
wldch became incorporated in the Camel Corps 
in tlio field, rendered very valuable services In 
J3gypt and Palestine. An extra force was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness jier- 
sonaliy went on active service in Augu.st 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and Egypt. His Highness also played 
a very conspicuous political part during the pe- 
riod of the W ar when lie went twice to Europe 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
onco in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
ill 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) wliilst the permanent local salute of the 
State Is. also l9. Ills Highness has alsO the 
honour of having been elected the flr.st Clian- 
collor of the Chamber of Princes in 1921, a post 
which ho still fills. 

His Highness is a.ssistcd in the administra- 
tion of tlic State by tlie State Council coasisting 
of 6 Members under tlio Heir-Apiiarcnt as Chief 
Minister and President of the Council. A Legis- 
lative Assembly was inaugurated in 1918, con- 
sisting of 45 Members, 15 out of wliom are elect- 
ed Members, and which meets twice a year. 

Tlio revenues of the State are over eighty 
lacs of rupees and tlio State owns a largo Rail- 
way system, the total mileage being 497 •66. 
Several projects for its extension arc under con- 
templation, including the new sclicme of a rail- 
way line connecting Delhi wltli Slndli and run- 
ning through the Bikaner and Jaisalmore States. 
At jireseiit there is practically no irrigation in 
the State, the crops depending wholly on the 
scanty rainfall ; but the Sutlej Canal Project 
wliicli is now under construction will irrigate 
annually some 350,000 acres iu the north and help 
to protect the State against the ecrious famiuea 
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from which it has suffered in the past. Even 
lirger expectations are held out from tlie Bhakra 
Lam Project from which it is hoped that the 
remaining level lands in the north of the State 
will be irrigated. A coal mine is worked at 
Palana, 14 miles south of the Capital. 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of land in the 
East of Rajputana. Its Rulers belong to the 
Lalawat Naruka branch of Kshatrlas, Solar 
Dynasty. This ruling family is descended from 
Raja Udai Karanjf, who was the common 
anc<!8tor of both Alwar and Jaipur. The State 
was founded by ITatab Singh, who before his 
death in 1791 had secured pos-scssion of largo 
territories. Ills successor sant a force to co- 
operate with Lord Lake in the war of 1803 and 
an alliance was concluded with him in that year. 
Disputes about successions mark the history 
of the State during the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century. The present chief, H. IF. 
Veerendra Sldromanl Dev Col. Shrl Sewai 
Maharaja Sir Jey Singhjl Bahadur, o.o.i.e., 
K.O.8.I., who was born in 1882, succeeded his 
father in 1892 and was invested with powers 
in 1903. He carries on the administration 
with the assistance of four Ministers, Members 
of His Highness’ Council and various heads 
of departments, The normal revenue and ex- 


j^nditura are about Rs. 40 lakhs a year. The 
State besides maintaining other forces, maintains 
also the Imperial Service Troops which His 
Highness the late Maharaja was the first prince 
in Rajputana to offer (in 1888) in the defence of 
the Empire. Alwar stood first in recruiting in 
Rajputana at the time ol the Great War and 
enjoys a salute of 17 guns. The capital is 
Alwar on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 98 
miles west of Delhi. 

Rajputana. 

Agent to Qovertior-Oeneral — The Hon. Mr. R. E. 
Holland, o.a.L, 0. 1. B. (On leave); The Hon. 
Mr. C. C. Watson, o.i.E. (Offg.) 

Udaipur. 

Resident — W. H. J. Wilkinson, C.i.B. 

Jaipur. 

ResidetU — Lieut.-Col. S. B. A. Patterson. 

Eastern Rajputana States. 

Political Agent-~Lt.-€ol. H. B. St. John, C.I.E., 
O.B.E. 

Western Rajputana States. 

Resident — L. W. Ro)nold8, O.B.K., M.O. 

Haraoti and Tonk. 

Political Agent — Major H. R. Lawrence. 

Southern Rajputana State. 
Political Agent — Major H. R. N. Pritchard, O.B.B. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India js the name given to the country 
occupied by the Indian States grouped together 
under the supervision of the Political ollicer in 
charge of the Central India Agenev. These 
States lie between 21® 24' and 26® 32' N. lat. 
ani between 74® 0' and 83® 0' E. long. The 
British districts of Jhansi and Lalitpur divide 
the agency into two main divisions — Bundel- 
khand and Baghclkhand lying to the east, and 
Central India proper to the west. The total 
area covered is 51,605 square miles, and the 
population (1921) amounts to 59,97,023. Tlio 
great majority of the people are Hindus. Tire 
principal States are seven in number — Indore, 
lihopal, Rowa, Dhar, Jaora, Datia and Oreba 
of which two, Bhopal and Jaora, are 
Mahomedan and the rest are Hindu. Besides 
these there are a multitude of petty States held 
by their rulers under the immediate guarantee 
of the British Government, but having feudal 
relations with one or other of the larger States. 
The total number of States amounts to 153. 
For administrative purposes they are divided 
Into the following groups : Baghclkhand Agency, 
12 States (principal State, Rewa); Bhopal 
Agency, 19 States (principal State, Bhopal); Sou- 
thern States Agency, 21 States (principal State, 
Dhar); Bundelkhand Agency, 22 States 
(principal States, Datia and Orcha) ; 
Indore Residency, 9 States (principal State, 
Indore) ; Malwa Agency, 38 States (principal 
State, Jaora). The Agency may be divided into 
three natural divisions, the plateau, low-lying, 
and hilly. The plateau tract includes the Malwa 
plateau, the Highland tract stretching from the 
great wall of the Vindhyas to Marwar, the land 
of open rolling plains. The low-lying tract 


embraces Northern Gwalior and stretches aerqe* 
into Bundelkhand and Baghclkhand up to the 
Kaimiir Range. Tlie hilly tract lies along the 
ranges of the Vindhyas and the Satpuras. There 
agriculture is little practised, the InhabHants 
being mostly members of the wild tribes. 
The territories of the different States are much 
intermingh'd, and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. Eleven Chiefs have direct treaty 
engagements with the British Government. 


The following list gives the approximate size, 
population and revenue of the eight principal 
States above mentioned: — 


Name. 

Area in 
square 

1 miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

1 Revenue. 

Indore 

9,519 

11,61,578 

lakhs. 

Rs. 

104 

Bhopal 

6,902 

6,92,448 

6i 

Rewah 

13,000 

14,01,624 

37 

Dhar 

1,777 

2,30,333 

13 

J aora 

601 

86,778 

10 

Datia 

911 

1,48,659 

2,84,948 

11 

Orcha 

2,079 

10 


Gwalior. — The house of Scindia traces Its 
descent to a family of which one branch held 
hefedlt^ry post of patel in a village near Satara. 
The head of the family received a.patita^ oljraalB 
from Aurangzebe. The founder of thd GwUklC 
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Houbo was Ranojl Sclndla who held a 
military rank under the Teshwa Baji Bao. 
In 1726 the Pcshwa granted deeds to Puar, 
Holker and Sclndia, empowering them to levy 
“Chauth” and “Sardesmukhi” and retain half 
the amount for payment to their troops. In 
1736 Banojl Scindia aecomi)anied Baji Bao to 
Delhi where he and Mulhar Bao Holker distiii- 
guished themselves in military exploits. Banoji 
fixed his hcadqiiarte'rs at the ancient city of 
Ujjain, which for the time became the Capital of 
the Scindia dominions. During the time of 
Mahadji Scindi)! and Dowlat Bao Scindia Gwa- 
lior played an important part in shaping the 
history of India. Despite the partial reverses 
which Mahadji Seindia’s troops suiTer<*d at the 
hands of the Britisli in 1780, n verses whicli led 
to the tnsaty of Sali)ai (1782), Scindia’s power 
remained unbroken. For the first time he was 
now recogniz('d by the British as an ind<*i)end- 
ent sovi relgu and not as a vassal of tlie Pcshwa. 

In 1790 his poAver w'as firmly establislusl in 
Dellii. Whil(' he was indulging ambitious ho]>es 
he fell a pniy to fi ver wliieh ended Ids remark- 
able cavi or on 12th Ft briiary, 1794. llimfwdf a 
military genius, Mahadji Seindia’s jinnies rejieh- 
ed tlie zenith of tladr glory under the disciplin- 
0(1 training of the celebrjited Fri Jich advent ure r — 
])c Boigne. Mahadji wjis Fueceeded ]>y bis grand- 
nephew Dniilat Bao in whoso service; IN rron, a 
Military Commander of great renown jdayed a 
leading part. The strength of Seindia’s Army 
was, however, consider jibly weaken<>d by tlu' 
reverses, sustained at Ahmodmigt'r, Assaye, 
Asirgarh and Laswari. Daulat Bao Scindia died 
in 1827. Till his d('a(h h*' lemaimd in uiulis- 
puh'd possc'SvSion of almost all the territory 
which belonged to him in 1805. 

' ’ Daulat 1^0 was succeeded by .Tankoji Bao 
who passed away in the prime, of life. 0?r bis 
demise in 1843 intrigue jind party spirit were 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came Into collision wilit 
the British forces at Malmrajpore and Pannihar. 

Jankoji Bao was snccf'edcd by .Tijiji Bao, 
whoso adherence to the British cause during tlu 
dark days of Mutiny, when his own Iroops de- 
serted him, was unshakable. In 1861 he wjis eri'- 
atod a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Fx- 
alted Order of the Star of India and in 1877 was 
made a Councillor of the Jhnpress. .Subsequ- 
ently ho readved other titles and entered into 
treaties of mutual exchange of territories with the 
British Government. He died on the 20th June 
1886 and was succeeded by his son Maliaraja 
Madho Bao Scindia. 

The present ruler is Lieutenant-General II. IT. 
Maharaja Sir Madho Bao Scindia, Alijah Baha- 
dur, Q.O.V.O., O.C.8.I., O.B.K., A.p.o. to the King. 
He succeeded in 1886 and obtained powers in 
1894. In 1901 he went to China during the 
war ; he holds the rank of honorary Lieutenant 
General of the Britisli Army and the honorary 
degrees of ll.d., Cambridge, and d.o.l., Oxon. 

He is also a Donat of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England. The rulc'r of the State 
enjoys a salute of 21 guns. The State is in 
direct relations with the Government of India. 
The State administration is controlled by the 
Maharaja assisted by nine members of the 
Majllsd'khas with portfolios, 


The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the G.I.P. Bailway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran. The 
Gwalior Light Bailway runs for 250 miles from 
Gwalior to Bhind from Gwalior to Shcopur and 
from Gwalior to Shivpmi. The main industries 
arc cotton ginning, which is done all over the 
State; fine muslins made fit Chandcri, Icatlier 
work, etc. The State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial Service Infantry and a transport 
corps. Lashkar, the Capital city, is two mih'S 
to the south of the ancient city and the fort of 
Gwalior. Annual income about 2 crores and 
expenditure about 175 laklis. 

Indore - — The founder of the House of the 
Holkars of Indore was Malhar Bao Holkivr, 
born in 1693. His soldi('rly (jualities brouglit 
hlm to the front iiiub'r the Pesbwjv, who took 
him into liis service and employc'd him for Ids 
conf(uests. Wlu'U tlie Mar:itha iiower was 
W(‘;ikeii('d at the battle of P.'inipat in 1761, 
MiilJiar Bao luid juapiircMl terrilories stretebing 
frmn tlu' Deccan t o tlU' (};iug('s as a n'ward for 
Ids carc'cr Jis a military cotnimuidj'r, lb' w.a.s 
sncc('ed(Ml by bis grjuulson. Oti bis (h'alb Avifh- 
ont issue ids mother Aldlya Bai tieeame tiie 
Itulerjind lier administration i.s still look('d upon 
with jidmiridion and nneremeo as that of a 
modt‘1 rnK'r. Siie wjis siieer('d('<l l)y Tnkoji 
llolkar wlio imb'ed h:ul been ;issoei;il ('d witli Ikt 
to carry tlie military ndmiidstral ion and liad, 
in tile course of it, distiiignislK’d himself in va- 
rious battb's. Tnkoji Wivs succeeded by Kasld- 
TJio, who was 8iippiiud('d by Jeswant Bao, Ids 
step ItrotluT, :i person of r('m;irkald(( daring and 
strjiti'gy as (‘xbibit<'d in a numbi'r of engage-; 
ments In w’liicli Ik^ liad takem part. The brilli- 
Jint snce(‘ss ho obtidiu'd at, the luittlo of Poona 
jigjiiiist the eomldiu'd ariidi's of I’csbwa and 
Seindiii m.ulo 1dm Ji dieljitor of Poona for some 
time and he declared in eouse(iuenee the indc- 
pimdeneeof Ilolkiir State. During J801-5 bo had 
Ji protrjieted w.ar with the British, closed by a 
'I'n'jity wldeli n'eogidsial tlie indejM'iidmieo of 
llolkiir State, with pr.'ietieally uo diminution 
of its t('rritories and riglits. .faswant, Itao showi'd 
signs of insaidty from 1808 onwjirds iind sne- 
cuinhed to that nuilady in 1811, wlien lu' was 
snce-eedi'd by his minor son M;ilh:ir Bao 71. 
During the Begeiicy wldeh followiai, the power 
of the Stjite w;is weakened by viirious caiisi's, 
the most Imjiortant of which wjis t lie refrjictory 
conduct of the Military (tommaiKhTS. On the 
outbreak of the war betwi'cn tlio J^nglisli and the 
Pcshwa in 1817, some of those comiminders, with 
a part of tlie army, rcbelb'd against tlu' authority 
of the State and were disposed to Ixdrimid the 
Pcshwa, while the Begent, motlu'r and he;r Minis- 
ters were for frlendsldp witli tlie Brit ish. Tliere 
was a battle bctAvceii the British Army and tins 
refractory portion of the Holkar Ariuy which 
culminated In the latter’s defeat. Holkar had 
to come to terms and to cede extensive territo- 
ries and rights over the llajput Princes to the 
British, but the internal sovereignty remained 
unalTcctcd. The Treaty of 1818 which emliodied 
these provisions still regulates the rcljitions 
between the British Government and the State. 

Malhar Bao was well served by his able Mi- 
nister Tatya Jog. He died a premature death 
In 1833. Then followed the weak administra’- 
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tlon of Hari Rao and his son. In 1844 Tukoji 
Kao II ascended the throne ; but as ho was a 
rrJnor, the administration was carried on by 
a RcKoncy which was fortunate in having Sir Ro- 
bert Hamilton, tiio Resident as its Adviser. Tiie 
prosperity of the State revived a great d(*al 
during tliis administratio:i and tlic progress was 
maintained after tlie Maiiaraja assumed ])ow('rs 
in 18r>2. it was int('i'rui)t('d by the outbreak 
of Mutiny in IHT)? in Hritisii India. Tliis wavi; 
of disalfection did not leave some of tlic Slate 
troops untouclu'd. The Maharaja with liis 
adherents aivd the ri'inaining troops ri'maintMl 
however staunch to tlie Jiritish and gave evwry 
)Ossiblc assistance', to tiie Hritish authorities at 
lulorc', Miiow and otlier places, wiikdi was re'- 
cognised by tlie Hritish (tovirnment. The 
Maiiaraja died in 18<S(5 afte'r liaving elh'ctisl va- 
rious reforms in tlie administration and rai.ad 
the position of the State to a higli de'gree of 
prosperity and honour. He was succeeded by 
Sliivaji Itao who reigned for 10 years and wlil 
lie six'cially ri'inemhiTt'd for ids beneficent 
HK'asures in matters of education, sanllalion, 
nu'dical relief aiul aliolition of transit duties. 
Th(' pre'sent Maiiaraja succei'ded in llKKt wliile 
yet a minor. Tlic l{.c'g('ncy Administration 
continiK'd till 1911 and it di'servc's cri'dit for a 
numhi'r of reforms elfected in all tlic branclii's of 
administration. 'I’lie policy of tlie Regi'iiey 
has b('('n maintained by tlie Maiiaraja and sinc(! 
ills assumption of powers i.lie State lias advanced 
in education in general inchiding fcnuib' educa- 
tion, coiunierce and indut-triai diivclopnieiits, 
nmnicipal francliise and otlnT rc|)r<'scntative 
Institutions. This prosperity is specially r<‘- 
lli'cted in the Indore city the population of which 
lias risen by 40 per cent, '.riio city h;is a flr.st 
grade OoJh'ge, 8 High Schools and 1 Sanskrit 
rollege,wIth a iiuml.'er of other Medical and 
D'iducationai institut ions. It h.is also 4 S|iinning 
.and Weaving Mills witli flvt; more under const rm-- 
tion and a number of factories. 

During the War of 1914 the Maharaja pl;ici>d 
all Ids resources at the disposal of tin' llriti.di 
(lovernnient. His troops took part in the va- 
rious theatres of w'ar and the, contribution of 
the State towards the War and Charitable Funds 
in money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to 
the War laians amounted to Rs. 82 lakhs, 
while the contributions from the Indore peoi>le 
amount(;d to over one crore. 1’his assistanci^ 
ri'ceived the recognition of the Hritish tlovern- 
ment. In tlio administration His Highni'.ss is 
assisted by his Prime Ministi-r and a (Viuncil. 
The State Army consists of about d,0()0 oflieers 
aud men. The State is traver.sisl by the Holkar 
State Railway the principa Station of which 
is Indore, R. M. Railway and H. H. it 1. Rail- 
way and the U. B. Section of the G. I. P. Rail- 
way. Besides the trunk roads, there are GOO 
miles of roads constructed and maintained by 
the State. 

The cliief Imports arc: — Cloth, Machinery, 
Coal, Sugar, Salt, Metal and Kcrosine Oil. 

Tile chief exports are: — Cotton, Cloth, Tobacco 
and Cereals. 

The area of the State is 9,520 square miles 
with a revenue of about one ororo and twenty 
lakhs. 


His Highness is a keen sixirtsman and has 
travelled extensively in India and Europe. 
He has one son Prince Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
and two daughters. 

Bhopal. — The principal Mussalitian State in 
Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the MiUiammadan States 
of India. Tlie ruling family was founded by 
Dost Mohammed Khan, a Tirah Afghan. He was 
granted a Sanad of Bairasia and Kazirabad 
Puujannahs in recognition «f his meritorious 
si^rviccs to the Emperor of Dcliil. With the 
disintegration of tlie Mogul Empire Bhopal State 
developed into an imlcpcndent Stale. In the 
(arly ji.-irt of the lOlh century, the Nawah 
successfully withstood tlie inroads of Scindia 
and Bhonsla and by tlic agreement of 1817 
Bliopal undertook to assist the British with a 
contingent force and to co-opi^rate against the 
Pindari bands. 

The pr<!S(*nt ruler of the State, Her Highness 
Nawah Sultan Jehaii Begum, c. i., o.c.s.i., 

o.c.i.E,, O.B.P., i.s the third in the successive 

line of lady-rulers, wlio have rnbd llic di'stinies 
of tlic State witli marked ability. Having 
siicceed^'d in IIX'I, she iHrsoiialiy conducts, 
and has introduced a miinber of vidorins in the 
administration of her State. Hit eldest son, 
(kilonel Nawab Mahommad Sir J^asnillah 
Khan, k.c.s.i., controb' tlic Foiest lU’jiartment 
and is also the Vice-President of Her Highness’s 
State Council, her socomi son, Major General 
Nawah Mohslnulinulk Haji Hafiz Mohammed 
Obaidullah Khan, c.s.i. (Hon. Lt.-Col. in the 
British Army), is the Mi'inber, Military Depart- 
ment, and the Communder-in-t'liief, State Forces, 
and licr third and the youngest .son, Lt.-Co). 
Nawabzada Iftikliarulmuik Ifaji Mohammed 
Hamidullali Khan, n.A., C.s.i., c.v.o , a.d.c. to 
His Fxcollency the Viceroy and Governor- Gene- 
ral of India, is the Member for the Departments 
of Finance and Law and .lustlcc. The Nawab- 
zada along with other Indian Princes was placed 
on the stalT of His Royal Highness the I’rince 
of Wales as an A.D.C., when IHs Royal Higli- 
ness lately visited India. The names of other 
members of Her Highness’ State Council arc 
given below in order of precedence; — 

1. Khun Bahadur Mulvi Mohammed Ma- 
tinuzzamaii Khan, n.A., r.s.s , Member, Revenue 
Department. 

2. Dabirulmulk Sir Tsrar Hasan Khan, Klian 
Bahadur, Kt., C.I.K., Member, Home Dcjiart- 
ineiit. 

3. Rai Bahadur Mimsbi Oudli Narain Biser- 
ya, n.A,, Member, Council Affairs and Education 
Department. Her Highness has kept the Poli- 
tical Department under her direct control. 
The Secretary in ch'ii ge of the Deiiartinent is 
Kazi Ali Haider Abbasl. Along with other 
Troops, the State maintains one full strength 
pioneer Battalion for Imperial Service. The 
Capital, Bhopal city, situated on the Northern 
bank of an extensive lake is the junction for 
the Bhopal Ujjaiii section of the Great Indian 
Peninsubf Railway. 

Rewa. — -Tlris State lies in the Baghclkhand 
Agency, and falls into two natural divisions sepa- 
rated by the scarp of the Kaimiir range. The 
area is 13,000 sq. miles with a population of 
14 lakhs. Its Chiefs are Baghel Rajputs des* 
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^nded from the Solanki clan which ruled over 
Qujarat from the tenth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1812, a body of Pindarics raided 
Mirzapur from Rewa territory and the Prince, 
who had previously rejected overtures for an 
alliance, was called upon to accede to a treaty 
acknowledging the protection of the British 
Oovornmont. During the Mutiny, Rewa 
offered troops to the British, and for his services 
then, various parganas, wlilch had been seized 
by tlic Marathas, were restored to the Rewa 
(’hief. Tile present chief is H. H. Maharaja 
(lulab Singhji Bahadur who was born in 100:1. 
Ho was married in 1910 to the sister of His 
Higlimss the Maharaja of Jodhpur. Upon 
tile death of his father Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Venkat Raman Singh Bahadur, on 30th Octo- 
ber, 1918, H. If. Maharaja Gulab Singh Baha- 
dur succeeded to the goddi on Slst October, 
as a minor. During the period of minority the 
State WHS administered by a Council of Regency 
with H. H. Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singli Bahadur, 
Colonel, K.O.8.I., K.O.V.O., A.D.C., of Rutlam as 
Regent. H. H. Maharaja Gulab Singh Bahadur 
attained majority in 1922 and was invested 
with full ruling power on Slst October, 1022, 
by H. R. the Viceroy and the administration of I 
the State is now carried on by him with the 
aid of four Coramisslouers. 

Dhar. — This State, under the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
from the old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Paramara Rajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
cjentury and from whom the present chiefs of 
Dhar — Powar Marathas— claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century tlio 
Chief of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa. But In 
1819, when a treaty was made with the British, 
the State had liccomc so reduced that it consist- 
etl of little more than the capital. The ruler is 
Major H. H. Maharaja Sir Udajl Rao Powar, 
Salilb Bahadur, K.o.s.i., K.O.V.O., k.u.K., wlio wa.s 
born in 1880, and has control of all civil, crimi- 
nal, and all administrative matti'rs. 'Phero are 
22 feudatories, of whom l:i hold a guarantee 
from the British Governim'nt. The average v\- 
yicnditure is about 18 lakhs. Rao Bahadur K. 
N adkar Is Dewan of the State. 

Jaora State- — This State is in the Malwa 
Agency covering an area of about 600 square 
miles with a total population of 85,817, and 
has its headquarters at Jaora town. The Cliiefs 
of Jaora claim descent from Abdul Majid Khan, 
an Afghan of the Tajik Khel, from Swat, who 
came to India to acquire wealth. The first 
Nawab was Ghafur Khan who obtained the 
State about the year 1808. The present chief 
Is Lt. -Colonel H. H. l^'akbniddowlah, Nawab Sir 
Mahomed Iftlkhar All Khan Saheb Bahadur 
Saulat Jang, K.c.i.K., who was born In 1883 and 
is an Honorary Lt. -Colonel In the Indian Army. 
The administration Is at present controlled by a 
(duncU of State of which His Hif^ncss the 
Nawab is the President. Khan Bahadur J. 
Rustomji, B.A.,l8 the Chief Secretary to His High- 
ness and Vioe-Prtisldent of Uio State Council. 
The Council is constituted of a President, a Vice- 
President and six other members whose names 
are (1) Sirajur Rehman Khan,. Bar-at-law, 
^Judicial Secretary ) ; (2) Pandit Amar Nath 


Katju, B. Sc., LL.B. (Revenue Secretary); /3) 
Miinshi Ram Dayal (Financial Secretary); (4) 
Khan Bahadur Sahobzada Mohammad Sher All 
Khan (Military Secretary/) ; (6) Khan Bahadur 
Sahobzada Mohammad Sarfraz All Klian (J*ri' 
rate Secretary) ; and (6) Sahibzada Safder All 
Khan (Council Secretary). The soil of the State is 
among the richest in Malwa, being mainly of the 
best black cotton variety bearing excellent 
crops of poppy. The average annual revenue Is 
Rs. 10 lakhs. 


Rutlam — ^Is the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square 
miles, including that of the Jagir of Khera in the 
Kuslialgarli Chiefsliip, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansingliji, a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. ITio 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
K.O.8.T., K.O.V.O. , A.d.c. to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, who was born in 1880, educated at 
Daly College, Indore, received military training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with full 
powers in 1898. Ilis Highness served in 
the war in France and Egypt from 1915 to 1918, 
was mentioned in despatches and received 
the Criox d’Oifleiers do legion d’Honneur. 
Ho is also Regent of Rewa State. Salute : 
13 guns, local 15 guns. 

Dewan — Rai Bahadur B. N Zutshl, o.b.b., 
B.A,, LL.B. 

Datla State. — The chiefs of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, and tliis was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhi emperors. The present 
chii'f is H. H. Maharaja Lokeiidra Sir Govind 
Singh Baliadur, K.C.s.i., who was born in 1886 
and succeeded In 1907. H. H. enjoys a 
sjilutc of 15 guns. The heir-apparont, Raja 
Bahadur Balbliadra Singh (b 1997), is being 
educated at the Daly College. ^ 

Orcbha State. — The rulers of this State are 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to bo descendants of 
the Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
as an independent State in 1048 A.D. It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
treaty made in 1812. The present ruler 
is His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, Q.C.8.I., 
Q.c.i.K., who was born in 1854. He has the 
licreditary titles of His Highness Saramad-i- 
rajhai-Bundelkhand Maliaraja Mahendra Sawai 
Bahadur. The present chief enjoys a salute 
of 17 guns. The State has a population of about 
330,032 and an area of 2,080 square miles. The 
capital is Tikamgarh,36 miles from Lalitpur Sta- 
tion, on the O.I.P. Railway. Orchha, the old 
capital, has fallen into decay but Is a place of 
interest on account of its magnificent buildings 
of which the finest were erect^ by Maharaj Bir 
I Singh Deo. the most famous ruler of the Stata 
1 (1605-1627). 
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GWAIilOR. 

kesiderU — W. E. Jardino, C.I.E., l.o.B. 
Bhopal. 

Political Agent— M. Crump, o.i.E. 

Bundelkhand. 

Political AgcrU — Major D. O. Wilson. 

Baqhelkhand. 

Political Agent — Major J. L. R. Weir. 

Sikkim. 

Sikkim is bounded on the north and nortli-cast 
by Tibet, on the aoutli-east by Bhutdn, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nopal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
, the direct route to the Cliumbi Valley in Tibet. 

. The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Cliola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the cast. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Klnchinjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world. The Cliola 
range wliicli is inuclv loftier than that of 
Singalila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya 
La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
'J’he State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at j 
the end of the eigUteentli century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British, 
formed au alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Raja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 tlie 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the Britisli 
and received Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of It. 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Govetnment of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 81,721, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There arc 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the oiwning 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted iu 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a now convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has increased in 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 60 
lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
constnicted in recent years. The present ruler. 
His Higimess Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
K.o.i.E., was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914. 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 6th April 1918. The title of 
a O.T.E. was conferred upon tho Maharaja on 
the Ist January 1918 and K.c.l E. on Ist Janu- 
ary 1923. The average revenue is Rs. 3,95,996. 

Political Officer in Sikkim: — Major F. M. 
Bailey, O.I.E. 

Bhutan. 

Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along tho southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the uorthem border of Eastern 


Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 squ^ 
miles and its population, consisting of BuddiMl 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 30Q|Qp|. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe OwSM 
Tek-:pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of tho seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when tho Bhotias invaded 
tho principality of Cooch Bchar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by tho Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bl^utan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return tho treaiy was disallowed and tho Duars 
annexed. Tins was followed by tho treaty of 
1865, by which the State’s relations with tho 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from tho British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on tho southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations, while tho British 
Gov'crnmcnt undertook to exercise no iutor- 
fcrence in tho Internal administration of Bhutan, 
On tho occasion of tho Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of tUoir 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
tlie survey of a road through their country to 
Ohumbi, but tlicir ruler, the Tongsa Penlop 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in tho negotiations with tho Tibetan 
authorities. For these services ho was made 
a K.C.I.E., and lie has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as 11. H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggon Wangchuk, K.o.s.i., K.O.I.E. 
At tho head of tho Bliutan Government, there 
arc nominally two supreme authorities ; the 
Dliarma Raja, known as Shapting Rcnipoche, tho 
spiritual head ; and tho Deb or Depa Raja, tho 
temporal ruler. Tho Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary Incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On tho death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Chojo, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and tho chief crop is 
maize. Tho military force consists of local 
levies under tho control of the dilfereut chiefs. 
They are of no, military value. 

Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 620 miles along the 
southern slope of tlio central axis of the Hima- 
layas. It has au area of about 64,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 6,000,000, 
chiefly Hindus. Tho greater part of tho country 
is mountainous, tho lower slopes being culti- 
vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which cuhninatc in Mnmt Everest (29,002 feet) 
and others of slightly less altitude. The country 
before tho Gurklia occupation was split up 
into several small kingdoms imdor Newar 
kiugs. The Gurkhas under Prlthvl Katayan 
Shah overrau and conquered the dlfler^t 
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kingdoms of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, 
Arid other places during the latter half of the 
iSth century and since then have been rulers 
idf the wliolo of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family obtainf^d from the sovereign the per- 
petual rlglifc to the office of Priino Minister of Ne- 
pal, and the riglit is still enjoyed by his descend- 
ant. In 1850 Jung Bahadur pi^id a vlSit to Eng- 
land and was thus tlic flist Hindu Chief to leave 
India and to b(‘Coine acquainted with t.h(5 
pdwer and resources of the British nation. The 
relations of Nepal with the Government of 
India arc regulated by the treaty of 1816 and 
BUbseqiK'iit agreements by widen a representa- 
tive of the British Government is received 
at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same treaty 
Nepal maintains a Representative at Delhi 
and her treaty relations witli Tibet allow her 
to keep a Resident at Lhassa of her own. 
Her relation with China is of a friendly 
nature, Ever since the conclusion of the 
treaty of 1816 the friendly relations with the 
British Government have sUvadily been main- 
tained and (luring the rule of tlie present Briiiu^ 
Minister it has Ix'i'n at Its licight as is evidenc('d 
by th(f valuable friendly help in men and money 
which has bc(>n given and which was apprecia- 
tively mentioned in both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and by Mr. Asquitli in his Guildluill s])eech 
in 111.15. The message from His Majesty th(^ 
King Empi'ror to the Nepab'se Prime Minister 
Sent on the termination of liostilities and pub- 
lished at the tinu'. as also tlx^ Vic(‘ro>*s valedic- 
tory addnss to the Nei)alesi' continge nt on the' 
eve of tlunr return honu', after having laudably 
fulfilled their mission in India eloepiently and 
gratefully acknowledged tin; valuabk^ helj) 
rendered by Nepal during tlig four and a half 
years of war. 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 


the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this System of government has been 
cU^arly laid down and di'fincd. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 
digriifled figure-head, whoso position can beSt 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present ruler, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir Bik- 
ram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shore 
Jung, ascended the throne on the death of his 
fatiier in 1911 The real ruler of the 
country is the Mlnistiir who, while enjoyirig 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
drticial rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commander-in-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds tb thb orticc of Minister. 

The i»re8ent Minister at the head of affairs of 
Nepal is Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Slu're 
Jung Bahadur l,lana, G.O.B., G.C.S.i., G.CiM.G., 
G.C.V.O., J).G.L. Tiiong-lin-piiilma-Kokang-wang- 
Syan (HigiU'.st honour in the Chinese military 
ord('r) and Honorary General in the British 
Army. He lias been Prime Minister and Marshal 
of Nepal since June, 19U1. 

Rice, wlieat and maiz(! form the chief crops in 
th(i low lands. Mineral wealth is siipposc'd to be 
great, but, like other sources of ri'venuc, has not 
been (hiveloped. (Communications in tlie State 
are ])rimitiv(‘. Tlu^ revenue is about two crores 
of rupi'es p('r .annum. The standing army is 
estimjit(‘d at 45,000, the liigh posts in it being 
filled l)y relations of tlu^ Ministe r. The State is 
of eonsidi raldi; arciiaiobjgical interest a)Kl many 
of the sites conm'cted with scene's of Buddha's 
life' h.ave bee'll identified in it by the remains of 
inscribed pillars. 

British Envoy. Lieut. -Col. W. F. T. O’Connor, 
O.I.E., c.V.o. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES, 


The Indian states of the North-We'st 
Frontier Provinces are Ami), Chitral, Dir 
and Phule'ra. The total area is about 
7,704 square miles and the ])oi)ulation, mainly 
Mahomedan, is 1,622,094. T’lie average annual 
reve'nuo of the first three is about Rs. 4,65,000, 
that of Phulera is unknown. 

Amb> — Is only a village on the western 
Bank of the Indus in IndeqM'ndent Tanawala. 

Chitral. — Runs from Dir to the south of 
tile llindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,500 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
tliree hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly l>een at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the niler 
of Chitral reci'ived an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amam-ul-Mulk, accc'pted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
Bucocssion. The eldest son Nizam-uI-MuIk was 
rocognisod by Government, but he was mur- 


dered in 1805. A war w, as declared by Umra- 
kban of Jandul anti Dir against the infidels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the, situation, was besieged 
witli his escort and a force liad to be despatclied 
(April 1895) to their relief. 

The thre'C valleys of which the State consists 
are; extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vate'd. The internal administration of the 
e'ountry is conducted by His ^fighness Sir 
Shujaul-mulk, k.C.i.k., the Mehtfir of Chitral, 
and tile foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 

Dir. — The territories of this State, about 
5,090 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by tlie Panjkora and its affluents down 
to tlie junction of tlie former river with the 
BajaurRud. The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from tho 
petty chiefs of tho clans. Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, tho old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants lH;ing now confined to the upper portion 
of the Panjkora Valley known as the Bashkar. 

Political Agent for Dir, Swat and Chitral: 
Lieut.-Colonel H. Stewart, c.i.ii. 
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STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes G 
Indian States covering an area of 10,087 square 
miles. Of these the States of Travancorc and 
Cochin reprostmt ancient Hindu dynasties. 
I’lidukottai is the inlieritanco of the chieftain 
called tile Tondinian. Uaiiganapalle and Sandiir, 
two petty States, of whicli the first is ruled by u 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two liritisli districts. 


Name. 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Estimated 
Gross 
llevenuc 
in lakhs 
of rupt'cs. 

'Travancorc . . 

7,625 

4,006,062 

190-66 

Cochin 

1,417| 

979,019 

65-46 

Piidukottai . . 

1,17j 

426,813 

21-39 

Baiiganapalle . 

255 

30,692 

3-71 

Saudur 

167 

11,084 

1 


'I'hes(> States VNere l)rougbt into direct relation 
with the Oovernuieiit of India on October 1st, 
1923. 


Travancorc. — This State occupies the south- 
west imrtion of the Indian Ccninsula, forming 
an irregular triangle with its apex at Cape 
Comorin. The (‘urly history of Travancorc is 
in great part traditional ; Init there is little 
doubt that II. H. the Maharaja is the represim- 
tative of the Clu'ra dynasty, one of the three 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised sovaue- 
ignty at one time in Soutliern India. The 
petty chiefs, who had 8ul).seqiu'ntly set up as 
independent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole country, included 
within its present boundaries, was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
Marthaiida Varina (1729-58). The English 
llrst settled at Anjengo, a fi'W miles to the north 
of 'Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1084. In the wars in which tlie East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th (Xuitury, the 
Travancon; State gave assistance to the Ilritish 
authorities. Travancorc was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the ilritish Power and 
was accordingly included in the 'Treaty made in 
1784 betwccui the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. 'To protect the State from 
possible inroads by 'Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with tlio J'iast India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancorc was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

The present ruler is His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Itama Varma, 0.0. s.i., O.C.i.E., who was 
born in 1857 and ascended the masnad in 1885. 
The Government is conducted in his name with 
the assistance of a Dewan (Dewan Bahadur T. 
Kaghavayya). The work of legislation is en- 
trusted to a Council brought into existence in 
1888 and now containing a majority of non- 
oflicial elected members. 'The Council Is invested 
with the powers of voting on the budget, 


moving resolutions and asking questions Includ- 
ing supplcmcritary questions. Women arc 
placed on a footing of complete equality with 
men in the matter of both e’oetorship 
and membership* An assembly knowil as the Sri 
Mulam Popular Assembly meets once a year, when 
its members are able to bring suggestions before 
the Dewan. The State supports a military force of 
1,473 men. Educatipn has advanced consider- 
ably in recent yc'ars and the State takes a lead- 
ing place in that respect. 'The principal food 
grain grown is rice, but the main source of agri- 
cultural wealth is the cocoanut. Other crops aro 
pepper, areca-nut, jack -fruit and tapioca. Cotton 
Weaving and the making of matting from the 
coir arc among the chief industries. Tlic State 
i.s well provided with- roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besidc's canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. 'Two lines of 
railways inti'rsect the country, the Cochin- 
Shoranorc in the north-west and the Tiimcvelly- 
(iiiilon passing through the lu'art of the State. 
A third line, from Quilon to 'Trivandrum, was 
opened on the 1st January 1918. 'The capital is 
'rrivandnim. 

rolUical Agent: C. W. E. Cotton, c.i IJ., i.o.s. 

Cochin. This State on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Ma<lras Pn sideucy and the State of 'L’ravancoro. 
V<‘ry little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cordii»g to tradition, tlio Kajas of Coehiji hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cherainan 
I'erumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including 'Travancorc and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent llulcr. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to scttlcv In 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year tliey built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Bajas of Cochin. 'The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1063 they Were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Ilaja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch X)ower began 
to decline, the Baja was attacked by the Zamo- 
riu of Calicut, who was expelled with the assis- 
tance of the Baja of Travancorc. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hydcr Ali, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to bis son, 'Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were then in 
the possession of 'Tippu, and to pay a subsidy. 

His Highness Kaja Sri Sir Kama Varmah, 
a.c.s.i., O.C.I.E. , who was born In 1852, and who 
ascended the Masnad in 1895, having abdicated 
in December, 1914, His Highness Sri Sir 
Kama Varmah, G.o i.E., who was born on 6th 
October, 1858, succeclod to the throne and was 
duly installed as Ilaja c-n the 2l8t January 1916. 
'The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
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and Executive Officer la the Dewan, Bao 
Bahadur P. Barayana Menon» i.s.o. The foreats 
of Cochin form one of Its most valuable 
assets. They abound in teak, ebony 
blackwood, and other valuable trees. Ilicc 

J orms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuls arc 
argely raised )n the sandy tracts, and their 
roducts form the chief exports of the State, 
oramunications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns a line of railway from 
Shoranore to Ernakulum, the capital of the State, 
and a Forest Steam I’ramway used in develop- 
ing the forests. The State supports a force 
of 26 ofllccrs and 250 ingn. 

Political Agent: 0. W. E. Cotton, o.i.E., i.o.S. 

Pudukkottai. — This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinoimly, on the south 
by Kamnad and on the east by Tanjorc. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part' to the 
Tandya Kings of Madura, llcdations with tlie 
Englisli began during the Carnatic wars, dur- 
ing tile siege of Trichinopoly by the Frencli in 
1762, the Tondiman of tlie time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
. visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the Englisli. In 1756 he 
sent sofno of ids troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly 
coiuitiics. Subsequently be was of much servici' 
in the wars with Haidar All. His services were 
rewarded by a grant of ti rrltory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie- 
nated (1806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the llaja. The present 
ruler is His Highness Sri lirlhadamba Has, Sii 
Marthanda Bhairava Tondiman Bahadur, 

O.O.I.E., who is eighth in descent from the foun- 
der of the family. Ho succeeded in 1886. The 
Collector of Trichinopoly is ex-officio Political 
Agent for Pudukkottai. The administration of 
the State, under the llaja, is entrusted to a 
llegont. The various dcpanincnts are 

constituted on the British India, model. 

The principal food crop is rice. The 

forests, which cover about one-seventh of tlie 
State, contain only small timber. There arc no 
large industries. I'he State is well provided 
with roads, but Pudukkottai is the only munici- 
pal town in the State. 


INDIAN STATES UNDER 

More than a half of the total number of the 
Very various units counted as Indian States 
in India are under the Government of Bombay. 
The Characteristic feature of the Bombay 
States is the great number of petty principali- 
ties ; the peninsula of Kathiawar alone con» 
tains nearly two hundred sejiarato Btates. 
The recognition of theso innumerable jurisdic- 
tions is due to the circumstance that the early 
Bombay administrators were inducid to treat 
the de facto exercise of civil and criminal juris- 
dlction by a landholder as carrying with it a 
quasi-sovereign status. As the rule of suc- 
cession by primogeniture applies only to the 
larger principalities, the minor States are con- 


Political Agent: P, Macqueen, 1.0 8. 
Banganapalle. — This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad.. Tiio control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800. The present ruler is Nawab 
Mecr Fazlc All Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food grain is cholam. The Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no military force. 

Political Agent : C. F. Brackenbury, I o.S. 

Sandur. — The State is ahnost surrounded by 
the District of licllary, the Collector of which is 
the Political Agent. After the destruction of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar in 1565 the State came 
to held by soini-indoiicndent chiefs under tho 
nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one ot theso chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bcdar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present llaja named Siddoji llao of tho 
Bhosle family of the famous Maharatta Cliicf 
Sivaji ; they wore Senapathies of Sivajl. In 
Siva llao's time the State came under the Mad- 
ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers. Civil and Criminal. In 1876 
the title of llaja was conferred on the Chief as a 
lu'ieditary distinction. 'J’he present Kuler is 
llaja Srimanth Venkata llao llaj Saheb. Ho 
was born in 1802. Ho married Rani Srimanth 
'J’ara llaje, sister of the late llaja of Akalkot, 
in the Bombay Presidency. The State is 
administen d by the Raja and tho Dewan 
(MeherbanT. Uaii'.aelLindra Ayyar). The Raja 
pays no tribute and maiiitains no military force. 
The mo.‘<t Important staple crop is cholam. 
Teak and sandalwood are found in small quanti- 
ties in the forests. 

Tlio minerals of tho State possess unusual 
interest. Tlie hematites found in it arc pro- 
bably tho richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. Some 
of the softer ores used to bo smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by tho cheaper English 
iron. Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
223,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company. 

Political Agent: A. C. Duff, i.o.s. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS^ 

tinually suffering disintegration. In Bombay, 
as in Central India, there are to be found every- 
where tho traces of disintegration and disorder 
left by the eighteenth century. In no part of 
India is there a greater variety bf principali- 
ties. Some of tho ’ largest are of Modem 
origin, having been founded by Marathas 
in tho general scramble for power in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, but the Rajput 
houses date from earlier times. Interesting 
traces of ancient history arc to be found at 
Sachin, Janjira and Jafarabad, where chiefs 
of foreign ancestry, descended from Abys- 
sinian admirals of the Deccan fleets, still remain. 
A few aboriginal chiefs, Bhlls or Kolis, cxer« 
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ci 60 an enfeebled authority in the Dangs and 
the hilly country that fringes the Mahi and the 
Narbada rivers. 

The control of the Bombay Government is 
exercised througii Political Agents, whoso 
positions and duties vary greatly. In some 
of the more Important States their functions 
are confined to the giving of advice and the 
exercise. of a general surveillance ; in other 
cases they are invested with an actual share 
in the administration; while States whose 
nilers arc minors — and the number of these 
is always large — are directly managed by Gov- 
ernment oflicers. Some of the States are sub- 
ordinate to other States, and not in direct 
relations with the British Government ; in 
these cases the status of the feudatories is 
usually guaranteed by Government. The 
powers of the chiefs are regulated by treaty 
or custom, and range downwards to a mere 
right to collect revenue in a share of a village, 
without criminal or civil jurisdiction, as in the 
case of the petty chiefs of Kathiawar. 

States to be Transferred. — In November 
1923 the Grovernment of India issued the follow- 
ing memorandum relating to the transhu 
of States under the Bombay Goveniment to a 
position of more direct relationship with the 
Central Government : — “ In pursuance of the 
general iwlicy advocated in paragraph 310 of the 
Montagu-Chelnvsford Report, measures have 
alerady been taken In various parts of India to 
place tho more lmi)ortant Indian States in direct 
relations with the Government of India. The 
States in tho Punjab were brought into direct 
relations with tho Government of India two 
years ago, and those in Madras on the 1st Octo- 
ber last. 

“ The application of this policy to tho States 
situated in tho Bombay Pcrsidency presented 
special diflleultles, owing to tho large number of 
States concerned and tho interlacing of their 
territories with neighbouring British districts. 
It would, however, obviously be inconsistent 
and undt'sirablo to exclude this very important 
body of Indian States for an indefinite period 
from a policy which was always intended for 
application throughout India, and it is confiden- 
tly anticipated that the dilliculties refcrrcsl to 
above can be successfully surmounted provided 
that the iwlicy is gradually applied and with 
due consideration to the circumstances. 

“Tho Government of India, with tho ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State, have accord- 
ingly decided to assume by stages direct rela- 
tions with the Bombay States. Tho first stage 
will be carried out at an early date as soon 
as the necessary administrative arrangements 
are completed. This stage represents a sub- 
stantial advances towards the ultimate goal. It 
involves the creation of a new residency in direct 
relation with the Government of India, compris- 
ing the whole of tho compact area which at pre- 
sent goes to make up the Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Palanpur Agencies under the Government of 
Bombay. 

“ No decision has been arrived at regard- 
ing the nature and date of further stages in the 
process of transfer. Such decisions must bo 
largely dependent on the experience gained 
during the first stage, but it is not proposed to 
take any further steps earlier than five years 
hence/' 


The Indian States in the Bombay Presidency 
-number 377. Area 63,000 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (1921) 7,409,429. They are divided 
for administrative purposes into the following 
agencies: — Bclgaum Agency, 1 State (SaVant- 
vadl) Bijapur Agency, 1 State (Jath) ; Cutch 
Agency, 1 State ; Dharwar Agency, 1 State 
(Savanur) ; Kaira Agency, 1 State (Cambay) ; 
Kathiawar Agency, 187 States (principal States, 
Junagadh, Nawanagar, Bhavnagar, Dhrangadh- 
ra, Forbandar, Moivl, Gondal) ; Kolaba Agency, 
1 State (Janjira) ; Kolhapur Agency, 0 States 
(principal State, Kolliapur, with 9 feudatory 
States); Mahi Kantha Agency, 51 States (princi- 
pal State, Idar) ; Nasik Agency, 1 State 
(Surgana), Palanpur Agency, 17 States (principal 
States, Palanpur and Radhanpur) ; Poona 
Agency, 1 State (Bhor) ; Rewa Kantha Agency, 
62 States (principal State, Rajpipla) ; Satara 
Agency, 2 States ( Aundh and Phaltan) 
Sholapur Agency, 1 State (Akalkot) Sukkur 
Agency, 1 State ( Khairpur ) ; Surat Agency, 
3 States (Baneda, Dharampur and Sachin) ; 
Thana Agency, 1 State (Jawhar). The table 
below gives details of the area, etc,, of tho more 
important States:;— 


State. 

Area 

in 

sq, miles. 

Popula- 
tion, 
(in 1921). 

Approx. 
Revenue 
in lakhs, 
of rupees. 

Bhavnagar . . 

2,860 

426,404 

70 

Cutch . . 

7,616 

484,570 

38 

Dhrangadhra . 

1,167 

88,406 

26 

Gondal 

1,024 

167,071 

36 

Idar . . 

1,669 

226,355 

10 

Junagadh 

8,330 

465,493 

52 (gross) 

Khairpur 

6,050 

193,152 

24 

Kolhapur 

3,217 

832,726 

87 

Morvi 

813 

96,697 

9 

Navanagar 

3,791 

345,353 

58 

Palanpur 

1,750 

236,694 

9 

Forbandar 

642 

101,881 

21 

Radhanpur . . 

1,150 

67,789 

7 

Rajpipla 

1,517 

168,454 

18 


Bijapur Agency.— This comprises tlic Satara 
Jaghir of Jath (980-8 square miles In 
area). On tho annexation of Satara, In 1849, 
Jath and Daphlapur like other Satara Jaghlrs, 
became feudatories of tho British Govoramenti 
The latter has more than once interfered to 
adjust the pecuniary afTalrs of tho Jath Jaghir 
and in consequence of numerous acts of oppres- 
sion on the part of the then ruler was 
corai)elIed to assume direct management from 
1874 to 1885. Tho small estate of Dapldapur 
with an area of 06*8 square miles laps^ to 
Uio Jath Jaghir on the demise of Its last ruler 
Ranibai Saheb Daphle in January 1917. The 
Cfiiiof of Jath who belongs to the Maratta 
caste, ranks as a first class Sardar. Ho bolda; 
a sanad of adoption, and tho succession follows^ 
tlie rule of primogeniture. Tho gross reVefiuo , 
of the State Is about 3 lakhs chiefly i 
derived from land revenue. Tho Jath State | 
pays to tho British Government Bs. 6,400 per 
annum in lieu of horse contingent and Bs. 4,8^ I 
on account of Sardesbmukhi rights. > ’ 

Political G. Hendersoo, l.C.SU# j 

Collector of Bijapur. 
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Cutch. — The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on ilio east by th(' 
Palanpiir Ag('ncy, on the south by the reninsnla 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and tlu* 
BOUth-wcBt by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the ^reat salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 7,010 square miles. The 
capital is llhuj, where tlu^ ruling (hief (the 
Maharaollis IliybnesH Maba liao Sri Khcnnaiji 
Saval Ilahadur, 0 c.si., o.o I.E., resides. From 
its Isolated position, the H])ecial character of 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of jicrsonal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct national- 
ity than any other of the dependencies Of 
Ilombay. 'the oarlicst historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
hl.story dates from its conque.st by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 'The section of the Hanunas forming the 
ruling family In (hitch wore known as the 
Jadejaa or ‘cliildren of Jada’. 'I’hc British made 
a treaty with the State in 18l.h. There 
is a fair proportion ot good aralilo soil in (hitch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated, 
Roth iron and coal are found but are not workecl 
(hitch is noted for its beautiful cnil)roidcry and 
sllverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some imiiortancc. 'J’rade is 
chiefly carried by sea. 'riio ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Rliayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own Fstates and o /er their own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the numbci 
and position of the Rhayat. 'These are Rajput 
nobles forming tlw brotherhood of the Rao. 
They wore granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling cliief as provision for their maintenam e 
and are bound to furnish troo[)s on an emer- 
gency. 'The number of these chiefs is lh7, and 
the total number of the .ladcja tribe in (hitch 
is about 10,000. 'riie Rritish military force 
having been withdrawn from lUuij, Gie State 
now pays Rs. 82,257 annually as an Anjar 
equivalent to the Rriti-h Go\ernment 
The millt.ary force consists of aboui 
1,000 in addition to whiih, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Rhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 

Political Agent : Lt.-Col. Edvwrd O’Brien. 

Dharwar Agency. — This comprises only the 
small State of Savanur. 'I'he founder of the 
reigning family who are Mahoniedans of I’athan 
origin was a Jaglrdar of Emperor Aurangzeb. 
At the close of the last Maratha War the Nawnb 
of Savanur, whoso conduct had been excep- 
tionally loyal, was confirmed in his possessions 
by the British Government. The State pays no 
tribute. The principal crops are jowari and 
cotton. The area is 70 square miles and popula- 
tion 16,8:10. The revenue Is about Rs. 1,47,432. 
The present chief Is Captain Meberban Nawab 
Abdul Majid Khan Diler Jang Bahadur, Nawab 
of Savanur. 

Political Agent : C. S. Campbell, c.b.b., i.c.s. 

Kaira Agency. — This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name. Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhilvada Kingdom. 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
liave been one of the richest towns in India; 


at the beginning of the sixteenth century also It 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce In 
Western India. Factories ' were established 
there by the English and the Dutch. It was 
cstablLsheii a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat. The prasont Nawab is Hl.s Higbne.ss 
Mirza Hus.sein Yawar Khan who is a Shiah 
Mogul of the Najumisani family of I’ersia, and 
was born on the lOth May 1911. His father, 
the late Nawab Jaffar Ali Khan, died on 21st 
January 1915, leaving him a minor. The 
State is therefore under Briti.-h Administration. 
'I’he Stat.e ])ays a tribuie of Rs. 21,924 to the 
I’.ritish Governmejit. Wheat ajui cotton are 
the j)rincijml crops, 'I’liore is a broad gauge 
line from Cam))ay to Petlad, connecting with 
the B. R. C. I Itailway at Anand. Cambay 
is a first class State having full jurisdiction. 
Ilcvemic is about eight lakhs. 'The area of the 
Stale is :{.'>() S(|uar(' miles, population 71,715. 

Political Agent: 11. IC. Kirpalanl, i.c.s. 

Ailminiytrator \ V. K. Namjoshi. 

Kathiawar Agency. -Kathiawar is the 
peniusul.a orwesferti port ion of the Province of 
Gujarat, Bombay. Its extreme length is about 
220 miles and its greatest breadth about 105 
miles, the area 1)eing 23,445 s(iuaro miles. Of 
this total about 20,882 square miles with a 
population of 2,542,535 is the territory forming 
the Political Agency subordinate to the 
Government of Bombay, established in 1822, 
liaving under its control nearly 200 se})arate 
States wlioso chiefs divided amongst them- 
selves the greater portion of tlio pouin.sula, 
I’he Kathiawar Agency is divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into tv/o divisions, Western 
and Eastern Ivathiawar States (four prants — 
•Ihalawar, Halar, Sorath and Gohilwar) and 
the States have since 1863 been arranged in 
seven classes. Since 1822 political authority In 
Kathiawar has been vested in the Political 
Agent (now Agent to the Governor) sub- 
ordinate to the Governmout of Bombay, 
lu 1902 the designations of the Political Agent 
and bis Assistants were changed to those of 
Ajfont to the Governor and Political Agents 
of the praiits. Since 1<)2:) the Political Agents 
of Plants are dc.'^ignnted as Political Agents of 
Divisions Before 1863, except fi r the criminal 
court of the Agent to the Governor, establish- 
ed in 1831, to aid the Darbars of the 
.several States in the trial of heinous crimes, 
interfercnco with the judicial administration 
of the territories was diplomatic, not magis- 
terial; and the criminal jurisdiction of the 
first and necond-elass chiefs alone was defined. 
In 1863, however, the country underwent an 
Important change. 'I’he jurisdiction of all the 
chiefs was classified and deflm d ; that of chiefs 
of the first and .second cla.sses was made plenary ; 
that of lessor chiefs was graded in a diminishing 
scale. 'The two Political Agents of the Divisions 
resident in the two divisions of Kathiawar, 
now exercise residuary jurisdiction with large 
civil and criminal powers. Each Political 
Agent of a Division has a deputy, who resides 
at the headquarters of the division, and 
exercises subordinate civil and criminal cowers. 
Serious criminal cases are committed by the 
Deputies to the court of the Agent to ttie Gov- 
ernor, to whom also civil and criminal appeals 
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lie. The Agent to the Governor is ald('d in this 
work by an officer known as the Judicial Assist- 
ant, who is usually a member of the Indian Civil 
Service. Appeals from his decisions He direct to 
the Governor of Bombay in Council in his exe- 
cutive capacity. The Agent to the Governor is 
assisted at Headquarters by a Personal Assistant 
and two Deputy Political Agents. Of the latter 
the Daftatdar is head of the Hazur Oiftco and 
the Hazur Accounts Officer attends to Treasury 
business. There is also a Hpccial Deputy for 
Hallways with headquarters at Itajkot. 

Ageni to the Governor in KaXhiaimir: Lt.- 
Col. W.M. P. Wood, c.i.E. 

Bhavnagar- — Tffiis State lies at the head and 
west sid(i of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
llajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of lihavnagai 
belongs, arc said to have settled in tlic country 
about the year 12G0, undc'i Sajakji from whosi' 
three sons — Ranoji, Saranji and Shahji — are 
descended respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An Intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Govi'rnnu'iit 
and fihavnngar in the eighteenth century when 
the chief of that States took pains to dt'stroy the 
pirates which infesU'd the n(‘ighl)ourlng sons. 
The State was split :ip when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided Ijetwet'U the P<*shwa and 
the Gaekwar ; but the various claims ov('r 
Bhavnagar W(Tc consolidated in the hands oi 
the British Governnn nt in 1807. 'I’hc State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,000 to the 
British Government, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and Rs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh. During the minority of His Iligliness 
the Minor Maliaraja Kilslina Kumarsinhjl 
who succeeded to the gadi on the di'ath of his 
father, Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhji, K.c.s.i., on 
17th July 1019, the administration of the State 
has been entrusted to a Council of Administra- 
tion. The Council consists of Sir J’rabhashankar 
D. Pattani,K,c.i.K., as President, and Major R.C, 
Burke as Vic(j-President. The other members ol 
the Council arc llao Bahadur T. K. Trivedi and 
Mr. S, A. Goghawala, M.A., LL.n., ]>ar-at-law. 
One noteworthy feature in the administration 
is the complete a-paration of judicial from 
executive functions and the decentralisation ol 
authority is another. The authority and 
powers of all the Heads of J)ei)artment8 hav(' 
been clearly defined, and each witliin his own 
sphere is indi'pendent of the others, being 
directly responsible to the Council. 

The chief products of the State' are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bliavnagar State Railway is 280 miles 
in h'ngth. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carries 
on an extensive trade as one of tlie principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 268 State 
Lancers and 222 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1921) was 426,404 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Mahomedans. Tho average income for tlie last 
five years was Hs. 68,43,006 and the average 
expenditure Rs. 58,18,790. 

Dbrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 


one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles exclu- 
sive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the Runn 
of Kutch. The ruler of Dhrangadhra 
is the head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, 
originally called the Makvanas. This Rajput 
clan is of great antiquity having mig- 
rated to Kathiawar from the North, esta- 
blishing itself first at Patri in the 
Ahinedai>ad District, thence moving to Halvad 
and finally settling in its prescut seat. Being 
the guardians of the North-Kastern marches 
of Katliiawar they had to suffer rei>eatedly from 
the successive inroads of the Mahomedans into 
that Peninsula, but after suffering the various 
vicissitudes of war they were confirmed in their 
possession of Halvad, its surrounding terrh 
tories and the salt-pans attached thereto by an 
Imperial Firman issued by Emperor Aurangzeb. 
'rhe States of Vankaner, Limbdi, Wadhwan, 
Ghuda, Sayla and Than-I>akhtar are offshoots 
from Dhrangadhra. His Highness Maharana Shri 
8ir Glianshyanisinhji, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
Raj Saheb, is the ruler of the State and the 
titular head of all the Jhalas. The adminis- 
tration is conducted under tlie Maharaja's 
directions by the Dewan Rana Shri Mansinhji 
S. Jliala, c.i.k. The soil being eminently fit 
lor coiton cultivaf ion, the princii»al crops arc long 
'Stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
Fxec'llent building and ornamental stone is 
([uavried from the liills situated within the State. 
Wadagra ralt of an excellent qynlity with 
Magnesium ( hloridc and other bye-prodiiets of 
»ait are also manufactured at the State Salt 
works at Kuda which offer practically in 
(xhaustible supplies for their manufacture. 
The capital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified 
town, 75 miles west of Ahmcdabadi 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B. (fe. C. I. 
Railway. The State has been authorised to 
extend this line I’p to Maliya on the borders of 
the Runn. 

Gondal State. — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock 
with the title of H. H. Thakore Sahib, 
tlie present Ruler being H. H. Shri Bhagvat 
Sinhji, (l.o.l.E. The early founder of the 
State, Kumbhoji I., had a modest estate 
of 20 villages. Kumbhoji II.. the most itowcrful 
Chief of the Houst;, widened the territoiies to 
;dmo8t their present limits by conquest; but 
jt was left to the presimt ruler to develop its 
resources to the utmost, and in the words of 
Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its “im- 
portance and advanced administration” to get 
it recognised as a First Class State. The State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. The chief pro- 
ducts are cotton and grain and the chief manu- 
factures arc cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest iiioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
Initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line, itown.i the 
Dha?a-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Hail way and manages it along with the 
Jetalsar- Rajkot Railway and H. H. Gackwad’s 
Kbijadlya-Dhari line ; it subsequently built 
the Jctalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
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with other Native States in Kathiawar. There 
arc no export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first In Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education. Compulsory female 
education in the State has been recently ordered 
by His Highness, lls. 13 laVhs has been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals and water supply 
to the town of Gondal. The Capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Kajkot and Jetalsar. 

Junagadh States — This is a first class State 
under the Kathiawar Political Agency and lies in 
the south-western portion of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula between 24* 44' and 21® 63' North 
.latitude and 70® and 72* east longitude with 
the Halar Division of the province as its 
northern boundary, and Qohelwad Prant to Its 
oast. It is. bounded on the south and west by 
the Arabian Sea. The State is divided into 13 
Malials. It has 16 ports of which the principal 
are Vcrawal and Mangrol. The principal rivers 
in the State are the lihadar, Uben, Ozat, Hiran, 
Saraswati, Machhundri, Slnghaoda, Meghal, 
Vrajni, llaval and Sabli. 'I'he cajdtal town of 
Junagadh, which is one of the most picturesque 
towns In India, is situated on ihc slope of 
the Girnar and Datar Hills ; while in antiquity 
and historical interest it yhdds to none. 
The XJpperkotc or old citmb'l contains inten'.sting 
Buddhist caves and the whole of thediteli and 
neighbourhood is honeycombed with caves or 
their remains. Tlicre are a number of fine mo- 
dern buildings in the town. The famous Ashoka 
inscription oHhe Buddhistic time carved out on a 
big bolster of black granite stone is housed at the 
foot of the Girnar Hill which is sacred to the 
Jains, the Shivaites, the Vaishnavaites and other 
Hindus. To the south-west of the Girnar Hill 
lies the extensive forest of Glr comprising 494 
sq. miles, 823 acres and 10 guntlias. It sup- 
plies timber and other natural })roduct8 to the 
residents of the State ana the neighbouring dis- 
tricts an(^ is unique as the sole stronghold of the 
Indian lion. The area of the State is 3,336' 9 
square miles and the average revt'iiue amounts 
to Us. 66,60,045. The total population accord- 
ing to the census of 1921 was 465,493 of which 
368,003 were Hindus, 90,091 Mahomodans, 
7,216 Jains, 90 Christians, 63 Parsls, while 40 
were of other castes. Until 1472 when it was 
conquered by Sultan Mahomed Bogra of Ahme- 
dabad, Junagadh was a llajput Stale ruled by 
Chiefs of the Cliudasama tril)e. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a depend- 
ency of Delhi under the Imnu-diate authority 
of the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat. About 
1736 when the representative of the Mughals 
had lost Ids authority in Gujarat, Siicrkhan Babl, 
the anccitor of the present Babl Bulers, 
expelled the Mughal Governor, and e.stabllshed 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British 
Government In 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar. 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, coeoanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of mamifacture are ghee, molasses, 
sugareandy, copper and brass-ware, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo fuinituro, etc. The State 
pays a tribute of Ks. 28,394 annually to the 


Paramount Power and a Peshkashi of Its. 
37,210 to His Highness the Gaekwar ; on the 
other hand, the State of Junagadh receives a 
tribute styled Zortalbi amounting to Its. 92,421 
from 134 States, a relic of the days of 
Mahomedan supremacy. The State maintain? 
Junagadh State Forces the sanctioned strength 
of which is 173. 

2. The Chief bears the title of Nawab ; the 
present Nawab His Highness Mahabat Khan III 
is the ninth in succession and seventh In 
descent from His Highness BahadurkhanjI I, 
the founder of the Babi family of Junagadh 
in 1735 A. D. His Highness the Nawab Sahep 
is born on 2nd August 1900 and succeeded to 
the gadl In 1911, visited England in 1913-14, 
received his education at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, and has been Invested witli full powers 
in March 1920, His Highness the Nawab Saheb 
is the Ruler of the Premier Stiito in Kathiawar, 
ranks first amongst the Cliiofs of Kathiawar, 
exercising plenary powers and enjoys a salute 
of 15 gims personal, 13 permanent and 15 local 
within the territorial limits of the Junagadh 
State. 

Ruler : — His Ilighnws Mahabat Khanj 
Rasulkhanjl. 

Heir- Apparent : — Mahomed Dllawar Khanjl. 

Navanagar Stale, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 8,791 square 
miles. The Maliaraja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, 
and disposst'ssed the ancitmt family of Jisthwas 
(probably a branch of Jats) then establislicd 
at Ghumli. The town of Navanagar was 
founded in 1640. The present Jam Sahib is 
the well-known cricketer, H. H. Jam Sahib 
Shri Ranjitsinhji Vibliajl, who was born in 
1872 and succeeded in 1907. The principal 
products arc grain, cotton and oil-seeds, shipped 
from the ports of the State. A small pearl fishery 
lies off the coast. The Bteto pays a tribute 
of Rs. 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadli. The State maintains 
two squadrons of Irapojial Service Lancers. The 
Capital is Jamnagar a tlourislnng place, pearly 
4 miles in circuit, situated 6 miles cast of the 
port of Bcdi. Population 345,853. Revenue 
nearly Rs. 60 lakhs. 

Revenue Secretary : Gokulbhai B, Desai, 
Bar.-at-Iaw. 

Political Secretary : Parshurara B. Junnarkar, 
B.A., LL.B. 

General Secretary : Hirabhai M. Mehta, B.A. 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Iaw. 

Kolaba Agency. — Tliis Agency includes 
the State of Janjira in tlio Konkan, a country 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 
iutersccted by creeks and backwaters. Tlie 
ruling family is said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian in the stjrvicc of one of the Nizam 
Sb^il Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history is tlie successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the states of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas. The British, on succeeding thp 
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Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interforinf? in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahoraedan ; 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
Nawab. He has a sanad guaranteeing suc- 
cession according to Mahomedan law and pays 
no tribute. Till 1868 the State enjoyed sin- 
gular independence, there being no Political 
Agent, and no interference whatever in its 
internal affairs. About that year the mal- 
administration of the chief, especially in matters 
of police and criminal Justice, became flagrant ; 
those branches of administration were in con- 
sequence taken out of his hands and vested in a 
Political Agent. Tlie last ruler, H, H. Nawab 
Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan, Q.C.I.B., died on 2nd May 
1922, and was succeeded by his son Sidi Muham- 
mad Khan, born on the 7th March 1914. The 
area of the State is 377 square miles, and the 
population 98,530. The average revenue is 6 
lakhs. The State maintains an irregular military 
force of 240. The capital is Janjira, 44 miles 
south of Bombay Island. The Chief is entitled 
to a dynastic salute of 11 guns. In recognition 
of services rendered in connection with the war 
the last ruler’s salute was raised on tho 1st Ja- 
nuary 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 perman- 
ent within the limits of his own State from the 
1st January 1921. 

Kolhapur Agency.— -Kolhapur is a Stat^i 
with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- 
tion of 833,720, Subordinate to Kolhapur 
are nine feudatories, of which the folloAving 
five are important: Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kagal 
(senior), Kapsi and Ichalkarauji. The ruling 
house traces its descent from a younger son of 

Southern Maratba Country States.— The 


Shlvajl, founder of tho Maratha ^mwer. Tho pre* 
valence of piracy from the Kolhapur pbtfc 
of Mftlvan compelled tho Bombay Oov- 
ernment to send expeditions against Kol- 
hapur in 1765, and again in 1792, when 
tho Raja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to petmit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Internal dlssersions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities ^th 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, jawar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 690. The nine feudatory 
estates arc administered by their holders; 
except in the case of two w’hose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into five 
pethas or talukas and four mahals and is man- 
aged by tho Maharaja, who has hill powers of life 
and death. Tho Southern Mahratta Railway 
passes through tho State and is connected with 
Kolhapur City by a lino wlilch is tho property 
of the State. 

Resident and Senior PolUical Agent for 
Kolhapur and the Southern Mahratta Country 
— Liout.*Ool. J. W. B. Merewelher, . O.I.B. 
Liout.-Col.R. S. Pottlnger (Acting). » 

Agency consists of the following eight States J— 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

1 Population. 

Tribute to 
British 
Government. 

Average 

revenue. 




Ks. 

Rs. 

Sangli 

1,136 

221,321 

1,36,000 

12,06,230 

Mlraj (Senior) 

342 

82,605 

12,558 

3,67,300 

Miraj (Junior) 

196| 

34,626 

7,389 

i 3,12,048 

Kurundwad (Senior) 

182 

38,773 

9,619 

1,64,835 

Kumndwad (Junior) 

114 

34,288 

.... 

1,79, *712 

Jamkhandi 

524 

101,195 

20,616 

7,32,104 

Mudhol 

868 

60,140 

2,672 

3,87,466 

Romdurg 

169 

34,007 

.... 

1,89,809 

Total 

3,032 

608,363 

1,87,754 

85,88,000 


Mahi Kantha.— This group of States has 
a total area of .3,124 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 450,478, including that of Idar, which 
is 226,351. The revenue is about 14 lakhs. 
Tho Agency consists of the first class State of 
Idar and 61 small States. The Native State 
of Idar covers more than half the territory. 
It has an area of 1,668 square miles and an ave- 
rage revenue of Rs. 12,24,732. The present 
Rii'er of Idar, Lh utenant-Colonej H. H. Hah^ 
raja P^ira) Mnh^^jl sj^rl Sif Siogbjl, 


K.O.S.I., is a Rajput of the Hathod elan. He 
was born in 1878 and ascended the Gadl la 
101 1 . His Highness had been on aoti ve service 
In Egypt during the great war. The subordi- 
nate feudatory Jagirdars aie divided into 8 
classes. The Jagirdars comprised in the clam 
of Bbayats are cadets of the Ruling House to 
whom grAits have been made in maintenance 
or as a Jivarak. Those known as Bardar 
tawats are descendants of the military leadars 
who accompanied ^nand Bln|(h ani} Singh, 
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tbo founder of tho prosont Marwar dynasty 
when they took possession of the State in the 
first quarter of tiio eighteenth century and ^ 
whom grants of land were made by Maharaja 
Anand Singh in 1741 A. D. on condition of mi- 
litary service. In tho class of the hhoomias 
are included all subordinate Feudatories who 
were in possession of their Pattas prior to the 
advent of tho pre?ent Marwar dynasty. Iho 
Pattas which they hold were acquired by their 
ancestors by grant from the former Rao rulers 
of tho State. The Maharaja receives Us. 52,427 
annually on account of Khichdi and other Raj- 
Hakg from its subordinate Sardars, the tribu- 
tary Talukas of the Mahi Kantha Agency and 
others and pays Ra. 30,340 as Ohasdana to 
Gaekwar of Baroda through the British Govern- 
m<;nt. Of tho smaller states Polo and Danta 
are Important two second class States. The 
names of their Chiefs are Rao Shri TTamir 
Blnghjl, and Maharana Shri Hainir Singhjl. 
Nino other States are of .some importance 
and the rcraalndors arc estates belonging 
to Rajput or KoH ThakurH, once the lawless 
feudatories of Baroda and still requiring the 
anxious 8up('r vision of the Political oniccr. 

Political Agent — Lt.-Col. A. If. E. Mosse, i.a. 

Nasik Atfency,^ — ’This consislH of one .State 
Surgaiia, lying in the norlh-west corner of the 
Nasik District. Surgana has an area of 3(K» 
square mih'S and a population of 14,838. 'I'lie 
rilling chief is Prataprao Sliankarrao Deshmukli. 
who is desci'nded from a Marathn Pawar family, 
lie rules the . State sulqect to tlu^ general 
control of the Collector and Political Agent, 
Nasik. Tho revenue of tho State is about 
Rs. 36,000. 

Palanpur Agency.— 'rii is group of States 
in Gujarat eom])rises two first class States, 
Palanpur and Radliainair, and a few minor 
States and petty talukas. its total area is 
0,31)3 square miles and tbe i)opulation i.s .515, 092. 
Tho gross rev('mic is about 14^ lakhs. Tin; 
territory inehided in tlm Agency has, like tho 
more central ivirls of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the sway of the ditfer- 
ent Rajput dynasties of Anliilvada, the early 
Khllji and Tughkik Shahi dymisties of Delhi, 
the Ahmed ahad Sultans, trie Mughal Enqxuors, 
the Mahrattas, and lastly the British, q’hc 
State from which tho Agency takes its name is 
under the rule of Captain His J1 ighno,s3 Zubad- 
tul-Mulk Dowan Mahakhan 'J'aley Muluun- 
mad Khan Bahadur, K.C.T.E,' K.C.V.O., 
Nawab of J’alanpur. His Illgbncss Is deseended 
from the Uaafzai Lobani Pathan, an Afghan 
trilre who .ap]>eaicd in Gujarat in the 14th 
century. The connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with the State dab’s from 1819 in 
which year the Ruler was murdered by body 
of nobles. Two high roads from Ahmed abad 
pass through the State and a considerabh; trade 
in cloth, grain, sugar and rico is carried on. 
Tho State pays tribute of Rs. 38,000 to the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. Tho capital is Palanpur 
situated ou the B. B. <fe C. I. Railway, and is 
tho junction station of Die Palanpur-Deesa 
Branch of B. B. it; C. I. Railway. It Is a very 
old settlement of which mention was made In 
tUe 8th century. 


Political yl( 7 enf— Lt.-Col. N. S. Coghill. 

Radhanput* is a State, with an area of 
1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the Babi family, wlio since the reign of Hnma- 
yiin have always been prominent in tho annals 
of Gujarat. The x^resent chief is If. H. Jalal- 
nd-din Khanji, the Nawab of Radbanpnr. 
ilc has powers to try his own subjc'cts even 
for capital offences without xicnnission from 
the Political Agent. 'J’hc State maintains a 
Police force of 208. Tlie principal products 
are cotton, wheat and grain. Tlio capital 
is Radbanpnr town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch. 

Rewa Kantha Agency.— This Agency, with 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 665,099, comprises 61 Stab's, of which Raj- 
pipla is a first class State, 5 arc second class, 
OIK! is third class and tlu! re st arc eitlK'r potty 
States or talukas. Among those petty States 
arc Sanjeli in tlic north, Bliadarva and TJnu ta 
in the west, Jambliugluxla in the smitli-east, and 
two groujis of Mehwas. 'J’he 26 Sankheda 
Mr'liwns petty e.states lie on the right hank 
of th(! Narbada, wliih' tlie 24 Pandu Ifeliwas 
IH'tty ('stall's iticltuling Dodka, Anghad and 
Itaika, whicli together form the Dodka 
Mi'liwas art' situated on tlii! border of tlu' Mahi. 


q’be following are tb(' statislies of an-a and 
population tor the ])rineipal States: — 


State. 

Ari'a in 
sqnari'. 
miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Balasinor 


44,030 

Hariya 

813 

137,291 

Chhot a Udaipur 

873 

125,702 

lainavada 

388 

83,136 

Nanikot (.ramhhughoda) 

143 

9,540 

Rajpipla 

1,517 

168,425 

Sunth 

394 

70,957 

Othi'r Jurisdictional States, 
Civil Stations and Thana 
Circh'S .. .. ..1 

639 

113,977 


Under the first Anbilvada dynasty (746-961 ) 
almost all the Rowa Kantha lands except 
(’hampaner were under tbe government of tbo 
Bariyas, that is, Koli and Bhil chiefs. In tho 
eleventh, tw’i'lfth and thlrti'i nth centnrii s chiefs 
of Rajput or part Itajpnt blood, driven south 
and east by the jiresHure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the ])lace of the Koli and Bhil 
lenders. Tlie first of the present States, to he 
established was the house of the INfaliaraja of 
Rajpipla. 

Rajpipla. — ^n’hig State lies to tho south of 
tile Narbada. It has an area of 1,51 7 J square 
mill's. The lands arc rich and very fertile and 
except a few forest-clad hills are suitable and 
avuilahlo for cultivation in large quantities in the 
south-east talukas. Tho family of the Maha- 
raja of Rajpiida, H. H. Maharana Shri 
Vijayasinjhi, is said to derive its origin from a 
Rajput of the Gohel clan. The State pays an 
annual sum of Rs. 50,000 on account of Ghas- 
dana to the Gaekwar of Baroda. Cotton is tho 
most important crop in the State. In the hills 
there are valuable t-eak forests. The capital Is 
Nandod, which is connected with Anklesvar by 
railway built by tlie State, 
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State. 

Area 
in sq. 
miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Revenue 

in 

laklis. 

Aundh 

501 

68,995 

3 

Phaltan 

397 

55,996 

2 

Bhor 

925 

144,601 

6 

Akalkot . . 

498 

89,082 

4 

Jath 

884 

69,810 

2 

Daphlapur 

96 

8,833 

2 


These were formerly feudatory to the llaja of Sntara. In 1849 five of them Avero placed 
under the Collector of Satara, and Akalkot under the Collector of Sholaimr. Subsequently, the 
.lagir of Blior was transferred to the Collector of Poona and Jath and Daphlapur to the Southern 
Mahratta country. I’hc last two arc now under tlie Collector of IJijapur. The ruling chiefs 
are as follows : — 


State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

Tribute. > 
British 
Oovcnimeut. 

Aundh 

Bhavanrao Sluinivasrao obVw Baba Salu'b, Pant Prat iiiidhi . . 

li‘9. 

Phaltan 

Mudhojirav Janrav Nimbalkar 

0,606 

Bhor 

H. 11. Shankarrav ChimnajI, ]*ant Sachiv 

4,684 

Akalkot . . 

J4,6i2 

Jath 

Ilamrav Amritrav aliaa Aba Saheb Dapblc 

6,400 

Daphlapur. . . . 

Rani Bai KS.aheb Daplih', Avidow of ilamchandrarnv Venkatrav 

(Iiavan Daphb', i 



Savantwadi - -This , state has an area of 
025 square mih'S and populaiion of 200,4-10. 
The averagt' nwc'uue is 0,:I7,7:I6. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese Unritory of Coa, 
the general asix'ct of the country Ixung ex- 
tremely pietur('B(iuc. Ifiarly inscriptions taki; 
the history of the State back to the sixtii cen- 
tury. 80 late as tin; nineteenth ccudury tin- 
ports on this coast swarnu'd with pirates and 
tile country Avas very nmeh disturbe<l, 'l’h(‘ 
pres^mt clih'f is Khem Savant V. alias P.apu 
Saheb lilionsle, Itlce is tlie principal crop 
of tlio StaUq and it is rich in valuable teak, 
'rhe, sturdy Marathas of the State arc fav- 
ourite troops for tlu; Indian Army and 
supply much of the immigrant labour in tin', ad- 
jacent British districts. The Capital is Savant- 
vadi, also called Sundar Vadi, or simply Vadl. 

Sbolapur Agency. — 'fhls contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of th(5 tableland 
of the Dcccan. It has an area of 498 square 
miles and a population of 81,250. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akab 
kot territory, which had formerly been part 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahinednagar, 
was granted by the Raja of Satara to a Maratha 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present chief, subject 
to tiro supply of a contingent of horse. In 1849 
after the annexation of Satara, the Akalkot Cliicf 
became a feudatory of the British Government. 

Bdri®.— The State has an area of 813 
square miles with a population of 137,291 and 
is situated in the heart of the Panchmahals 
district. The Capital Bevgad Baria is reached 


by road from Piidod station on the B. B. & 
C. 1. Railway, at a di»tai\co of eight miles. 
Tile, average n'vemu', of the State is about 8 
lakhs. 'The State enjoys plenary powers. The 
Ruler Captain II is lligluuss Maharaol Shree 
Sir ilanjitsinhji. K C.S.I., is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Kichhi Ohowhan Kajputs 
Avho ruled over (Jujrat for 244 years with their 
capital at Chami)aner, with the proud title of 
Pavapatis. His family has the noblest histoiical 
traditions. The state pays no tribute cither to the 
British (Jovernment or any other Indian state. 
He enjoys a salute of eleven guns. Ife served 
in J''raace and Flanders in the Great European 
War and in the Afghan War, 1919. Ihe stapld 
crop is maize. I’Ih; forests are ricli in teakwood 
and all sorts of jungle produce. There is a largo 
scoiKi for forest industries. 

The Sukkur Agency.— This consists of the 
Khairpur State, a great alluvial plain in 
Sind. It has an area of 6,050 square milep 
and a population of 1,93,152, and revenue of 
over 24 lakhs. The present chief, H. H. Mir AlJ 
Hawaz Khan, belongs to a Baloch family 
calk'd Talpur. Previous to the accession of 
this family on the fall of the Kalohra dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of Kluirpur belongs 
to the general history of Sind. In that year 
Mir Patch Ali Khan Talpur established hiin- 
tkdf as Rais or ruler of Sind ; and subsequently 
his nephcAV, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
1832 the individuality of the Kliairpur Stale, 
as separate from the other Talpur Mjrs in Sipd, 
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was rccoKniflod \)y tho liritish Government in State. The rule of the Mir is patriarchal, but 
a treaty, under which the use of the river Indus many changes have been made in recent years 
and the roads of Sind we re secured to the Bri- Introducing greater regularity of procedure Into 
tlsh. The chief products of tho State arc the administration. The Wazir, an officer sent 
oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, fuller’s earth, from British service, conducts the admlnistra- 
carbonato of soda, cotton, wool and grain, tlon under the Mir. Tho State supports a 
Tho manufactures comprise cotton fabrics and military force of 354 rank and fl!a composed of 
various kinds of silverware and metal work. 216 Infantry, 72 Transport, 24 Cavalry and 42 
There is an industrial school at tho capital Band and Bag-pifos including an Imperial 
where lacquer work, carpets, pottery, etc., aro Service Camel and Baggage Corps which Is 139 
produced. Tho Hail way from Hyderabad to strong and served at tho Front. 

Rohrl nins through tho whole length of tho Political Agent: The Collector of Sukkur. 


Surat Agency- — This Is a small group of three second class States under the Political 
Agent, Surat. 


State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

Area 
, In sq. 

Popula- 

tion 



j miles. 

(1921). 

Dharampur . . 

Maharana Sliri Vijayadovji Mohandcvji 

704 . 

95,182 

Bausda 

Maharaval Shri Indrasiahjl Pratapsinhjl 

215 

40,153 

Sachin 

His Highness Nawab Sidi Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan 

49 

19,977 


Mubazarat Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur. 



Tile joint revenue of thcfk^ States is 22 lakhs. 310 square miles and a population of 49,662 
Tribute is paid to tho Jiritish Gove rnment of and revenue of 41 lakhs. Up to 1294, the period 
Hs. 0,154. There is also attaclud to this of tho first Mahomedan invasion of the Hcc- 
Ageacy a tract of country knowj» as (ho Dangs, can, Jawliar was hold by a Varli, not a Koli 
which has an area of 099 square miles and a cliief. The first Koli chief ol)tainod his foot- 
ropulation of 29,353 and a re-venuo of ing in Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Its. 30,000. The country is divided into 14 Dangs Dido, when he asked for and readved as much 
or States of v('ry unequal area, each unde r land as tho hide of a l)ull would cover. The 
(ho purely nominal rule of a Bldl Chief with Koli chief cut a hide into sirips, and thus 
the title of liaja, Naik, ITadhan or Tovar. enclosed the territory of the State. Tho present 

chief is llaja Vikramshah Patangshah, who 
Thana Agency.- -This iiicludes the State administers tho State, assisted by a Karbhari 
of Jawliar, in tiro Thana District, on a plateau under tho supervision of tho Collector of Thana 
above the Kunkan plain. It has an area of who is Political Agent of tho State. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar- — This State, which at one time 
comprised almost tho whole of the Korthern 
Bengal, Assam and a part of Bhutan now kne m 
as the Duars, is a low-lying plain in North Ben- 
gal. It has an area of 1,307 8<iunro mlh's, a 
^pulation of 592,472 and a revenue of nearly 33 
lakhs. By the demise of tho lato Maharaja 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Jltendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur in December 1922 In England, 
his eldest son Yuvaraj Kumar Jaguddlpcndra 
Narayan (born on December 15, 1916) succeed- 
ed to the gadl at tho age of 7, which necessitat- 
ed a minority administration undor the guid- 
ance of a Kegent. His Highness the Maharaja 
belongs to tho Kshatriya Vania of Kshatrlya 
origin. The present Maharaja has three sisters 
Maharajku mails Ha Devi (actat 8), Aye- ha 
Devi (aetat 4) and Menoka Devi (actat 3) and 
one brother Maharajkumar Indrajlt Narayan 
(aetat 5). Her Highness tho Maharanl Sahiba 
of Cooch Behar was appointed Regent undtr 
Uie wishes of the late Maharaja and adminis- 
ters the State on behalf of her minor son with 
a Council of Regency, comprising four mem- 
bers at present, of which Hef Higlmcss is 
tho Proaldcnt. Cooch Bohar once formed 

J art of the famous kingdom of Kamrup, 
Iritish connection with it began In 1772 when 
owing to inroads of the Bhutea^, the assistance 
of tljc KiWt Ipdia Conjpany was invoked. Tl^o 


chief products of the State are rice, jute, mustard 
seed and tobacco. The capital is (’ooch Behar, 
which is reached by the Cooch Behar State 
Railway, a branch from the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway System. 

Tripura.— This State lies to tho cast 
of the district of Tijipcra and consists largely 
of hills covered with dense jungles. It has 
an area of 4,110 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 3,04,437. The revenue from the State 
Is about 14 lakhs and from the Zemlndari ih 
British territory a slightly smaller sum. Tho 
prc'scnt ruler is Maharaja Birendra Kishoro Deb 
Barman Manikya Bahadur, who is a 
Kshatriya by caste and comes of the Lunar 
race and is entitled to a salute of 13 
guns. Tho military prestige of Tripura 
dates back to tho fifteenth century 
and a mythical account of the State 
takes tho history to an even earlier date. 
Both as regards its constitution and its 
relations with the British Government, the 
State differs alike from the largo Native States 
of India, and from those which are classed 
as tributary. Besides being tho ruler of 
Tripura, tho Maharaja also holds a largo landed 
proiicrty situated in tho plains of tho Districts 
of Tippera, Naokhall and Sylhet. This estate 
covers awfi of 600 sqr^are o^Ues, t^nd 
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held to fonn with the State an indivi- 
sible Raj. Disputes as to the right 
of succession have occurred on the occasion of 
almost every vacancy in the. gadi producing 
in times gone by disturbances and domestic 
wars, and exposing the inhabitants to serious 
disorders and attacks from the Kukis, who 
were always called in as auxiliaries by one 
of other of the contending parties. The prin- 
ciples which govern succession to the State 
have recently, however, been embodied in a 


mnad which was drawn up in 1W4. The 
chief products of the State arc rice, cotton, ftl, 
tea and forest produce of various kinds, the 
traffic being carried chiefly by water. The 
administration is conducted by the Minister 
at Agartala, the capital, assisted by several 
assistants. The Ruler has full administrative 
powers and the State Courts are authorised to 
inflict capital punishment. 

Political Agent : Magistrate and Collector of 
Tippera {ex- officio). 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Government there are the Chota 
Nagpur Feudatory States of Kharsawan and 
Seraikela, and the Orissa Feudatory States, 
24 in number. The total area is 28,6 M square 
miles, and the total population 3,959,669. 
The revenue is Rs. 84,16,352. The inhabitants 
are hill-men of Kolarian or Dravidian origin 
and their condition is still very primitive. The 
chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Raja's family. The State first 
eame under the notice of the British in 1793, 
when, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakur 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraikela 
were compelled to enter into certain agreememta 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels. 
The chief is bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the British Govenunent, but ho has 
never had to pay tribute. His present sanad 
w-as granted in 1920. Ho exorcises all admi- 
nistrative powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Political Agent 
and Commissioner, Orissa Feudatory States. 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway nins through a 
part of the State. The adjoining State of 
Seraikela is held by the cider branch of the 
Porahat Raja’s family. 

Orissa Feudatory States— This group 
of 24 dependent territorios is situated between 
the Mahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountainous background of 
Orissa. The names of the individual States 
are Athgarh, Talcher, Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri 
Koonjhar, Pal Lahara, Dhcnkanal, Athmallik, 
Hindol, Narsinghpur, Baramba, Tlgirla, Khan- 

ara, Nayagarh, llanpur, Daspallaand Baud. 

o these there were added in 1905 the follow- 
ing States: Bainra, Ralrakhol, Sonpur, Patna 
and Kalahandl from the Central Provinces, 
and Gangpur and Bonai from the Chota Nagpur 
States. The total population is 3,807,172 
with a revenue of Rs. 80,75,458. The 
Feudatory States have no connected 
or ‘authentic history. Comprising the west- 
ern and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa they were never brought under the 
central government, but from the earliest 
times consisted of numerous jK'tty principa- 
lities which were more or less indep^ujdent of 
one another. They were first inhabited by 
aboriginal races, who were divided into iimu- 
raerable communal or tribal groups each under 
its own chief or headman. Tlieso carried on 
incessant warfare with tlieir neighbours on 
the one liand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other. In course of time tliclr 
hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad- 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in their 


place. Tradition relates how these daring 
Interlopers, most of whom were Rajputs from 
the north, come to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
nasties. It was thus that Jai Singh became 
ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, while his second 
son seized Keonjhar. Tlie chiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla are said to be descended from' 
the same stock; and a Rajput origin is also’ 
claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsingli- 
pur. Pal Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria. Naya- 
garh, it is alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
from Rewah, and a scion of the same family 
was the ancestor of the present house of Khand- 
para. On the other hand, the chiefs of a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baramba and Dhon- 
kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of the niling sovereigns of 
Orissa. The State of Ranpur is believed to 
be the most ancient, the list of its chiefs cov- 
ering a iKjriod of over 3,600 years. It is note- 
worthy that this family is admittedly of Khond 
origin, and furnishes the only knoum Instance 
in which, amid many vicissitudes, the supre- 
macy of the original settlers has remained in- 
tact. The States acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of the paramount power and were under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invaders ; but in other respects neither 
the ancient kings of Orissa nor their suewissors, 
the Mughals and Marathas, ever interfered 
with their internal administration. All the 
States have annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over them ; but they are made up in 
most i)art of legend and fiction and long genea- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few features of general interest. The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas, 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
tary States, the chiefs of which wore the first 
to enter into treaty engagements. 

The States have formed the subject of frequent 
legislation of a special cliaractcr. They were 
taken over from the Maratlias in 1803 with the . 
rest of Orissa ; but, as they had always been 
tributary states ratlier than regular districts of 
the native governments, they were exempted 
from the oi^ration of tlie general regulation 
system. Tliis was on the ground of cxix^dicncy 
only and it was held that there was nothing 
in the nature of British relations with the 
proprietors that would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary jiirisdiction of the 
British courts, if that should ever bo found 
advisable. In 1882 it was held that the States , 
did not fonu,4)art of British India and this was 
a ftorwards accepted by the Secretary of State. 
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The staple crop in tliesc States is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
beet timber producing tracts in India, but 
imtil lately forest consc-rvancy was practically 
unknown. The States have fom\ed tlic sub- 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
ai*c governed mainly by tlie sanadS granted 


in similar terms to all the chiefs in 1894. They 
contain ten clauses reciting the rights, privi- 
leges, duties and obligations of the chiefs, provid- 
ing for the settlement of boundary disputes, 
and indicating the nature and extent of the 
control of the Political Agent and Commissioner. 

Political Agent and Commissioner : C. L. Philip. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States: Rampur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government : — ■ 


State. 

Aren 

Popu- 

Revenue 

Sq. Miles. 

lation. 

in lakhs. 

Rampur 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

892 

45:i,607 

52 

4,299 

318,482 

8 

Benares 

875 

302,735 

25 


Rampur is a fertile level tract of country. 
The ruler Colonel llis Jligliness Alijah Karzandl 
Dllpi/dr-i-Daulat-lnglishia, Mukhlis-ud-l)aulah, 
Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amir-ul-llmra, Nawab Sir Syed 
Mohnnimed Hamid Ali Khan liahadur Mustaid 
Jung, a.c.s.i., 0.0. 1. K., g.c.v.o, a.d.c., to 
His JmiH^rlal Majesty the King Empe'ror. Born 
Slst August 1875, descended from the famous 
Sadats of Bahera. Succeeded in February 1889, 
llis Highness is the solo surviving representative 
of the once gu'at llohilla power in India. He is 
the premier Ruler in the United Provinces, and 
rules over a territory of 802 square miles with 
a population of 4,63,607. Ilii Highness is an en- 
lightened Prince and is well educated in Arabic, 
Persian and FiUglish languages. Ho is a keen 
supporter of education for Mohammedans, and 
has travelled extensively in America and Europe. 
During tlio Mutiny of 1857 the then Nawab of 
Rampur displayed his unswerving loyalty to the 
British Government by alTording ]x!cuniary aid, 
protecting the lives of Europeans, and rendering 
other valuai)le service's whicli were suitably 
recognised by tlie Paramount Power. Tins 
State contributes towards tho defence of 
the Indian Empire by maintaining a wcdl- 
equli)ped and well trained infantry battalion 
calk'd Ram])ur Infantry and a cavalry unit con- 
sisting of two squadrons called Rampur Lancers, 

During the great War the Rampur Infantry 
was sent to East Africa where it rendered valu- 
able services to the Imix^rial cause and returned 
to Rampur after a stay of about four yeqrs. 
A detachrm nt of Rampur Lancer.s trained Gov- 
ernment Horses at the Remount Depots of 
Bellary and Aurangabad while another escorted 
Government horses to Europe. During the 
Afghan War tho two Regiments were sent on 
garrison duty in British India. 

His Highness has three sons, tho eldest 
Nawab Syed Raza Ali Klian Baliatiur being 
tile heir-apparent. 

The State has an income of over fifty lakhs 
of ruiH'es a year. 

His Highness enjoys a permanent salute of 
15 guns. 


Tehri State (or Tchri-Garhwal). — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty scries of peaks on tho 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. Tho early history 
of the State is that of Garhwal District, tho 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by tho 
same dynasty. Prad^imna Shah, the last 
Raja of tlio whole territory, was killed in battle, 
llgliting against tho Gurkhas ; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1815, his son received 
from th(i British the prest'nt State of Tehri. 
During tho Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He died in 1859 
without issiie, and was succeeded by his near 
rolati^ (^ Blnwani Shah ; and he subsequently 
reci'ived a sanad giving him the right of adop- 
tion. The presentRajais C'aptaln H. H . Narendra 
Shah, c.s.i. Tlie princijial product is rice, grown 
on terraces on the hill sides. Tho State 
forests arc very valuable and these is consider- 
able export of timber. The Raja has full powers 
within tho State. A unit of ImiX'rial Service 
Sapiiers is maintained. The capital is 'J'chri, 
tho summer capital being I’ratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the sea-lcvcl. 

Agent to the Governor-Cener(d: The Governor 
of tlio U. P. of Agra and Oudh. 

Benares. — -The founder of tho ruling family 
of Ik'iiares was one Mansa Ram, who entered 
tlie service of the Governor of Bi naros under 
the Nawab of Oudh in the early eighteenth 
century. His son, Balvant Singh, conipiered 
the neighbouring countries and creatid a big 
state out of them over Wliich lie ruk'd till 1770. 
Raja (3iet Singh succeeded him, but was ex- 
IH'lIed by Warren Hastings in 1781. In 1794, 
owing to the mal-administration of the estates 
which had accumulated under the Raja of 
Benares, an agreement was concluded by which 
the lands held by the Raja in his own right 
were separated from the rest of the provinco 
of which ho was simply administrator. The 
direct control of the latti'r was assumed by 
the Government, and an annual income of 
one lakh of niixjes was assured to tho Raja 
while tho former constituted tho Domains. 
Within the Domains the Raja had revenue 
powers similar to those of a Collector In a 
British District, which wore delegated to 
certain of his own ofllcials. There was thus 
constituted what for over a century was known 
as tho Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares. On the Ist of April 1911 these Do- 
mains became a State consisting of the parganas 
of Bhadohi (or Konrh) and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) with tho town of Bafnnagar and its 
neighbouring villages. Tlio Maharaja's powers 
are those of a ruling chief, subject to certain 
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conditions, of which the most Im- 
portant are the maintenance of all 
rights acquired under laws in force prior to the 
transfer, the reservation to Government of 
the control of the x)ostal and telegraph systems, 
of plenary criminal jurisdiction within the 
State over servants of the British Government 
and European British subjects, and of a right 


of control in certain matters connected with 
excise. The present ruler is Lieut.-Colonel 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Prabhii Narayan Sln^ 
Bahadur, o.o.s.i., a.o.i.B., who was bom in 
1865 and succeeded to the State in 1889. He 
is entitled to a salute of 15 guns and is a 
Hon. Lt.-Colonel In the Indian Army. 


PUNJAB STATES 


The 13 Salute States of the Punjab were trans- 
jerred to the Political cliarge of the Government 
of India with effect from the 1st November 1921. 
Area 30,716 square miles. Population (1921) 
4,008,077. Revenue Rs. 3,02,95,684. 

These States may be grouped under three main 
classes. The Hill States which lie In the Punjab 


Himalayas arc held by families of ancient Rajptlt 
descent. To the south-west lies the large Moha- 
mad an State of Baliawalpur. The remaining 
Sikh States of Patiala, Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala 
and Faridkot and the Mohammadan Chiefships 
of Malcrkotla and Loharu lie east of Lahore in 
the eastern plains of the Punjab. 


The list below gives details of the area, population and revenue of the 13 States 


Name. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population 
(Census of 1921) 

Revenue approximate 
in lakhs. 

Buhawalimr 

15,000 

7,81,191 

44,48,290 44i 

Bilaspur (Kahlur) 

448 

98,000 

3,20,760 81 

Chamba 

3,216 

1,41,867 

4,75,279 af 

Earidkot 

642 

1,50,661 

17,92,227 18 

Jind 

1,259 

3,08,183 

25,00,000 25 

Kapurthala 

630 

2,84,275 

87,00,000 37 

Loharu 

222 

20,621 

1,06,676 1 

Malerkoila 

167 

80,322 

14,08,525 14 

Mandi 

1,200 

! 1,85,048 

8,00,000 8 

Nabha 

928 

2,63,394 

22,45,337 22* , 

Batiala 

5,412 

14,99,730 

1,16,18,000 1151 

8irmur (ISahan) .. 

1,198 

1,40,448 

6,00,000 6 

Suket. 

420 

54,328 

8,85,600 

Toi al . . 

30,746 

40,08,077 

3,02,95,684 


Bahawalpar. — This State, which is about 
300 miles in length and about 40 miles wide, 
is divided lengthwise into three great strips. 
Of these, the first is a part of the Great Indian 
Desert ; the central tract is chiefly desert, not 
capable of cultivation. Identical with the Bar 
or Pat uplands of the Western Punjab; and 
the third, a fertile alluvial tract in the river 
valley, is called the Sind. T’he ruling family 
claims descent from the Abba^ido Khalifas of 
Egypt. The tribe originally came from Sind, 
and assumed independence during the dis- 
memberraent of the Durrani empire. On the 
rise of Ranjit Singh, the Nawab made several 
applications to the British Government for 
an engagement of protection. These, however, 
were declined, although the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809, whereby Ranjit Singh was confined to 
the right bank of the Sutlej, in reality effected 
his object. The first treaty with Bahawalpur 
was negotiated in 1833, the year after the treaty 
with Ranjit Singh for regulating traffic on the 
Indus. It secured the independence of the 
Nawab within his own territories, and opened 
up the traffic on the Indus and Sutlej. During 
the first Afghan War the Nawab rendered as- 
sistance to the British and was rewarded by 

6 


a grant of territory and life pension. On his 
death the succession was disputed and for a 
time the State was in the hands of the British. 
The. present Nawab is Lt. H. H. Euku-ud- 
Daula, Nasrat-i-Jang, HafD.-ul-Mulk, Nawab 
Sir Sadiq Mohamad Khan Bahadur Abosl V. 
who was bom in 1904 and succeeded in 1907. 
During his minority the State is managed by 
a Council of Regency. The chief crops aro 
wheat, rice and millet. The Lahore-Karachl 
branch of - the North-Western State Railway 
passes through the State. The State supports 
an Imperial Service combined Mounted Rifles 
Infantry, in addition to other troops. The 
capital is Baliawalpur, a walled town built 
in 1748. 

Agerd to the Oovernor-Oeneral, Punjab Stated 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. Minch in, O.i.m,, i.a. 

Chamba. — This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable eeriefl 
of copper pUte inscriptions from which it| 
chronicles have been completed. 
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Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansi llajput, who built Brahnoa- 
pura, the modern Bannaur, Cliainba was ex- 
tended by Mem Varma (080) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moglial conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not inU-ffcTod witli, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikii aggression. The State 
first came under British Influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Jtavi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but sul^quently the boun- 
daries of tire State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Jvaslimir. The present chief is H. H. Raja 
Ram Singh, who was born in 1891, and 
succeeded in 1919. The principal crops arc 
rice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Giovorn merit In 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
lint tlio management of thmu has now bi'en 
retroceded to tlio Cliamlra Durbar. Tiro 
mountain ranges are rlcli in minorais which 
are little worked. The jirincipal road to Chamba 
town Is from Patlmnkot, tiro terminus of 
the Amritsar I’anthankot branch of the Nortli- 
Western Railway. Chamba town, on the rigid 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inter- 
esting toinplos, of which that of I^akshmi 
Naruyan, elating possibly from the tenth cen- 
turv, Is the most famous. 

Faridkot. — The ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu* 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation *of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatl 3 ^ reduced the patrimony. 

The present Ruling Prince, Farzand-l-Saadat 
Nishan Hazarat-l-Kaisar-i-Bind Brar Bans Raja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur was bom in 1915 and 
succeeded his father in 1919. Under the ordi;rs 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, B.A., 
and four members. The State has an arou of 
648 square miles with a population of 150,661 
and has an annual income of 18 lakhs. The 
Ruler is entitl<*d to a salute of 11 guns and 
a visit and return visit from the Viceroy. The 
State Forces consist of State Sappers and 
Houseliold Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 

Jind. — Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (tlie other two being Patiala and Kubha)^ 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 308,188 souls and sn ineomo of i5 lakhs. 

The history of Jind as a se|)arate State dates 
from 1768, when UajaC’ajpiit Singh, tlic maternal 
grand -fatlier of Maliaraja Ranjit Singh, and great 
grand-son of tlie famous J’hui, established Ids 
principality. He was succeeded by Raja Bliag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Ixrrd Lake in 1805. 
His grand-son Raja Sangat Singh was sueeceded 
by the neare.st male collatioral ^ja Sarup Singii 
in 1864. In the crisis of 1867 Raja Sarnp Singh 
rendered valuahie services to the British and 
was rcwardo«l with a grant of nearly 60t» square 
miles of laud, known as Dadii territory. He 


was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on tho occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler IMaharaja Ranbir Singh was bom in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
in 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War. It sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Servic'cTroops and doubled the streT\gt h 
of its lm|->erial Service Infantry. 'J'he total 
contribution amounted to nearly 85 laklts, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
Tlio capital is Sungrur, wliieh is connected by a 
State Railway with tlie Korth Western Railway. 
'J'he priiici|)al executive Olficer of the State is 
tlie Chief Minister, under whom there are other 
Ministers and dcparUncntal offleers. 

/C</cr.— Lt.-Col. His Highness Farzand-i- 
Diiliand Rasikli-ul-Itikad, DauIat-i-Inglisbia 
Raja-i-Ilajgau Maliaraja Sir llaulur Singii 
liajendra JCihadur, (LC.I.E., K.t'.S.l., etc. 

Kapurthala. — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of tile Jullundur Doab. I’hc ancestors of tlie 
nil(>r of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in tho 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlii, 
whence tiio family springs, and from which it 
takes tho name of Ahluwalia. When the Jiil- 
lundiir Doab came under the dominion of tho 
British Government in 1846, tho estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the indciicndcnt 
possession of the Ahluwalia Raja, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for the 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Ranjit Singh. Tho Bari Doab 
estates arc held by the head of the house as a 
jaghirin perpetuity, the civil and police juris- 
diction remaining in the hands of the British 
authorltii'S. For good services during the 
Mutiny, the present Maharaja’s grandfather 
was rewarded with a grant of other States in 
Oudh. The present Ruler is H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, o.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., who was 
born in 1872 and succeeded in 1877. He was 
grant'd tho title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. The rulers of Kapur- 
thala arc Sikhs and claim doscimt from Rana 
Kapur, a member of the Rajput House of 
JaisaJmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomedans. The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpur in this State is famous for hand- 
I painted cloths. The main line of the North- 
Western Itailway passes through part of the 
State and the Grand Trunk Road nins parallel 
to it. A branch railway from Jullundur City 
to Ferozepur passes through the State. Kapur- 
thala maintains a battalion of linpiTial Service 
troops and a small force of local troops. The 
capital is Kapurthala. 

Political Officer : The Agent to the Governor- 
General, put] jab States, Lahore. 

Maler Kotla.— -This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
boimded by tho district of Ludhiana on tho 
north, by Patiala territory on the oast and south 
and by tho Jmdliiana District, Patiala and 
Nablia toiTitorio.s on the west. The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Maler Kotla are of “ Kurd ” 
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'descent who came originally from the Province of I 

Sherwan ” and settled in the town of “Sherwan” 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Gha/ni came to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
State in 1443. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lod hi and Moghal Pmperors. 
As the Moglial Empire ijegan to sink into 
dec^y they gradually became Independent. Tlic 
result was constant feuds with tlio newly create I 
adjacent Sikh Slates. After the vidory 
of Laswarl, gained by the British over Sindhia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of ITnIkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Maler Kotla joinol 
tlio British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of tlie Mahrattas in tlu; 
districts between the Sutlej and the .Tamna. 
The State entered into political relations witli 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Killer is Lt. Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.C.S.T., K.C.I.E.. 
wlio was born in 1^1 and succeeded in 1908. Ho 
was created Hony. Major In the Indian Army 
for his services during the war and promoted 
to the rank of Lt. Col. in December 1910. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
ani-seed, mustard, ajwain, raethi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains a company of Sappers, 
Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery, d'ho capital 
is Maler Kotla. The population of the town is 
30,000 souls. Annual revenue of the State is 
about 16 lakhs. 

Mandi-— This is a moimLiinous State in 
the upper rcachc'S of the Boas. It has a liistory 
of coiisidcraiilc length, as it once formed part 
of tlio Siikct State, Its ndations wllli tlic 
British w'l'rc didcrmincd aft(T the liattlc of 
Soiiraon in 1846. The present minor Chief 
][. H. Kaja Jogindra Sen Bahadur was installi'd 
in 1913. Ills Highness was married to the onlv 
daughter of IT, H. The Maharaja of 
Kapil rthala on the 5th February, 1923. 
Th(i administration is carri('d on by Pandit 
Maluiraj Kishan, M.B.k., the Superintendent. 
Tiie jirlncipal crops are rice, maize, 
wlieat and millet. About three-fifths of the 
State are occupied hy forest and grazing lands. 
It is rich in minerals. The capital is Mandi, 
f^oimded in 1527 wliich contains several temples 
and other buildings of interests and is one of the 
chief marts for commerce with Ladakh and 
Yarkhand. 

Nabha. — Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jind, and thougli second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
pister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest brancli. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
jtlie City of Nabha and tlie Nizamats of Phul 
and Amloh ; the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
pf the Punjab on the border of Eajputana ; 
t^iis Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Eulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of 
about 1,000 square miles and has a population 
of fibout 3 lakhs. The High Court Is the 


I head of the Judicial Department. The State 
supports one battalion of Imperial Service 
Infan' ry consisting of 600 men; besides 
this there are local forces of infantry, 
cavalry and artillery, etc., consisting of about 
1,000 men all tcld and also a Transport Corps. 
For the preservation of the peace there is a 
Police force consisting of about 600 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N. W. Kailway and the 
llajputana Malwa Railway crosses the Nizanwl 
of Bawal. A largo portion of the State is irri- 
gated l>y the Sirldnd Canal. The crops of the 
State are gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcaiu', cotton, 
wheat and barley , to facilit ate trade the Darbar 
has opened grain markets and Banks near tlio 
principal railway station within the Statue 
territory. The chief industries of the Statn 
consist of tile manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and ihe Nabha Durbars 
which slioved tliat the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cahui cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
througli the Patiala Durbar. The Maharaja of 
Nabha who was born in 1883 and succeeded his 
father in 1911 abdicated in favour of his son 
wiio is a minor ns the result of this affair and 
the administration of, the State has been 
handed over to tlic Government of India. 

Patiala* — Tliis is the largest of the Pluil- 
kian States, and the premier SI ate in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small staL'S and ('ven single villages iielonglng 
to otlier Stat(>8 and Britiali districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on ihe bordiT of Jaipur and Alwar 
State's. Area 5,932 square miles. Population 
1,499,739. Gross income Ks. one crore and 
thirty-five lakhs. Its liistory as a separate 
State begins in 1762. The present Ruler, Major 
General His Highness Fnrzand-l-Khas Daulati- 
Inglishia Mansnr-ul-Zaman Amir-ul-TTmra Mah- 
raja DhiraJ Rajeshwar, Sri Maharaja-l-Rafgan 
Bhupindra Sing Mobinder Bahadur. G.o.S.i., 
O.C.I.E., O.C.V.O., O.B.E., A.D.O.. was bom in 1891 
and succeeded in 1900, and assumed the reins of 
Government In 1909 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 1 9 guns and he and his suc- 
cessors tlie distinction of exemption from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
Tierpotuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapcsced, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
PInjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnaul, 
etc. Besides possessing a Railway line of its 
own, known as Rajpura-Bhatlnda Railway of 
108 miles In length, the North-Western Rail- 
way, the E. T. Railway, the B.B. & C.I. Rail- 
way and the J. B. Railway traverse the State. 
His Higliness maintains a contingent of two 
regiments of cavalry and four battalions of 
infantry — one battery of Horse Artillery. 

Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1809, it has render- 
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ed help to the British Government on all 
critical occasions such as Gurkha War,. Sikh War, 
Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah 
and N. W. F. campaign of 1897. 

On the outbreak of the European War His 
Highness placed the entire resources of his State 
at the disposal of His Majesty thcKlng Emperor 
and offered his personal scrAMces. The entire 
Imperial Service Contingent was on active ser- 
vice throughout the period of the War and served 
on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopota- 
mia and Palestine, winning numerous distinc- 
tions. Two mule and one camel corps were 
raised and placed at the service of the British 
Government for the period of the War, and in 
addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 recnilts for 
the British Indian Army and maintaining the 
State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strength, contributed substantially In money 
and material. 

His Highness was selected by Ills Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the iluUng Princes of 
India at the Imi>erial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet In June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness i)ald visits to all 
the different and principal fronts In Belgium, 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments:— (u) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (b) Grand Cross of 
the I-<cgion of Honour, France, and (e) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy and 
(d) Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, 
(«) Grand Gross of the Order of the Crown of 
Boumania. 


Again in 1919 on the outbreak of hostilities 
with Afghanistan His Highness served personally 
on the frontier on the Staff of the General Officer 
Commanding, and the Imperial Service Contin- 
gent was on active 8(uvice towards Kohat and 
Quetta fronts. For his services on the N.-W. 
Frontier His Highness was mentioned in des- 
patches. • 

Sirmur (Nahan). — This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political con- 
trol of the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its history is said 
to date irom the 11th century. In the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurklias 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Baja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier, 'The 
present Chief is Licut.-Colonel H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Amar Ih-akash Bahadur, k.c.S.i., k.c.i.p., 
who was born in 1888 and succeeded in 1911. 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Eiarda I)un, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. I’hc State 
forests arc valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 Init, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the nianufactur('. of sugar- 
cane crushing mills. The State supports an 
lm])erlal Service Corps of Sappers and Miners 
which served in tlic Great War. It W’as 
captured with General Townshend’s force at 
Kut-al-Amara but the Corj s has since been 
reconstituted and has again gone on service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shan States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of the Province and tlie 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
forse in the Shan States or other parts of 
Burma. 

The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singaling Hkamti 
In the Upper Chindwln District under the 
supervision of the Commissioner, North West 
Border Division, the eight petty village com- 
munities under separate hereditary Chiefs known 
as Hkamti Ix)ng in the Putao District and the 
two main divisions of the Shan States known 
as the Northern and Southern Shan States 
numbering six and thirty-five States respectively 
which with the Hkamti Long States liavo been 
Included in the North East Frontier Division. 

Hsawanghsup with an area of 629 square 
miles and a population of 7,043 lies between the 
24 and 25 parallels of latitude and on the 95 par- 
allel of longitude between the Chindwin river 
and the State of Manipur, 

Singaling BH^amtl has an area of 083 square 
miles and a population of 2,287 and lies on the 
26th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively. 


The Hkamti Long States h.ave an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 7,673 and 
ie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
atiiiidc on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irnxwaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 586, 921) and the Southern 
Slian States (area 36,157 square miles and 
po])iilation 847,618), form with the imadmini- 
stered Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenni States, a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on tlie 
plains of Burma and its apex on the Mchlcong 
river. 

The population consists chu fly of Shans who 
belong to the Shan group of the Tai (hinesc 
family ; the remainder belong chieily to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of ract a 
of the Austro-Asi.atic brand of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now propos;^8 to sepsrato from the 
Tai Chinese family. There are also a number 
of Kaebins and others of the Tibet o-Burman 
family. The Shans themselve s shade ofT imper- 
ceptibly into a m irkcdly thinese race on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 
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The climate over, so large an area varies 

reatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 

eat In summer is excessive. Elsewhere the 
sumnjcr shade temi>eratiire is usually 80 to 
• 95 Fahr. In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the hills is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 60 to 100 inchc'S in different local- 
ities. 

The agricultural products of the States arc 
rice, pulses, maize, buckwln at, cotton, sessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
, unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States. Great space's of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found th3 latter 
a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver and lead in the Northern 
States which they claim to be the richest in the 
world. The Mawaon area in the Southern 
States is also rich in lead. Lignite and iron 
ore of a low grade arc found in many places. 

Lashlo, the headquarters of the Noitluirn Shan 
States District, is the terminus of (he Myoh- 
aung-Lasbio Branch of tlu^ Burma Railways 
0 78 miles) and is aisa connected with Mandalay 
by a cart road. 

The Burma Corporation’s narrow gauge 
private railway track 40 miles long connects 
their Ba\^dwin mine wltn the Burma Railwa>s 
system at Namyao, 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Tliazl to Hcho 
(87 miles) which it is proposed to extend 
shortly to Tayaw In the Yawnghwo plain. 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, Is connected with 'J’hazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
in size and importance. . The largest State is 
Kengtuog with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 208,755. Thesnullest State Is 
Namtok with an aiea of 14 square miles and 
population 1,465. 

Hslpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 131,450 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs. 0,06,841. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hsipaw and 
Yawngbwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Tawngpeng Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sauad of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is In accordance with justice, equity 
and good conacirnce and not opposed to the 
law in force in ttie rest of British India, The 
customary law may be modifl(d by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
papers to take part in the administration of 


any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The Chiefs, are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice pf 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have l^en made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Govemor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no interference is contemplated in the internal 
manttgoment of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Couits for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Tublic 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education. Agrlcultiire 
and to a small extent Police. In olace of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propor- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by thepi 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provii)cial Government surrenders to 
the Fe teration all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States and makes an annual 
contribution to enable It to maintain its 
services at the same decree of effleicnay 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the 
otter hand pavs a dxt^d proportion of Its 
revenue to the Provincial Treosuiy as tribute 
in place of the Individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation Is a 
sub-entity of ti e Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress. 
The CMefs express their views on Federal dnd 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents and the Commis- 
sioner of the North-East Frontier Division to 
whom the supervision of the Federation has 
been entrusted are ex-officio members of the 
Council. The scheme was sanctioned and 
brought into force with effect fiom October 
1922. The first meeting of the Council of 
Chiefs was forn ally opened by His Excellency 
the Governor Sir Srencer Harcoiirt Butler, 
G.ci.E., K.c.s.i.,i.c.s., In March 1923. 

Karenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as t Wo have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 4,280 square miles and a population of 03,850. 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. The largest State is KantarawadI 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 36,621 and a revenue of nearly 
lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
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I States, who exoTclses In practice 

same control over the Chiefs as is 

exercised In the Shan States though nominally 
thciy arc more Independent than their Shan 
n^lsrhbQiirs. Mineral and forest rights however 
ii) Karennl, belong to the Chiefs and not 1o the 
Government. In the past subsfantial coTjtribu- 
tlons from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karennl Cliiefs for education and medical 
Service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 


surrender their special rights and Join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing eo. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be In its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny tlicinsolves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


The only State of importance under the Cov- 
ernraent of Assam is Manipur, wldeh has an area 
of 8,456 square miles and a population 1184, 010 
(1921 Census) of which about 60 per cent, are 
Hindus, and 36 per cent, animistic forest tribes. 
W^anlpur consists of a great tract of hilly country 
and a valley, about 35 miles long, 20 miles 
wide, which la shut In on every side. The 
State adopted Hinduism in the' early elgh- 
^enth century, when it came under a Naga 
llaja> who subsequently made several inva- 
sions into Burma. On the Burmese retaliat- 
ing, Manipur negotiated a treaty of alliance 
with the British, in 1762. The Burim'so again 
invaded Manipur during the first Burmese 
War and on the conclusion of peace, in 1820. 
M^lpur was declared independent. The chief 
event In its subsequent history was the 
Intervention of the British in 1891 to establish 
the claim of Kula Chandra Singh as Maharaja, 
followed by the treacherous murder of tlnr 
Ciilef Commissioner, Mr. Quinton and the 
officers witli him and the withdrawal of the 
escort which accompanied him. From 1891 
to 1908 the State was administen'd by a Political 
Agent and Superlntemlent of llie Stnt<i during 
the minority of H. H. Raja Clinra Chaini Singh. 
The Raja was invested with ruling poners in 
1908. 

The administration of the State Is now con- 
ducted by Ills Hlglmes.s ilie Mah.araja .asslst<*<l 
by the Darbar, wlilch consists of a Ih-esldent, who 


is a member of the Indian Civil Service, his sci- 
vices being lent to the State by the Assam Go- 
vernment. 3 ordinary and .3 additional members 
who are all Manipurics. The staple crop of the 
country is rice. Forests of various kinds cover 
parts of the hill ranges. 


Khasi and Jaintia Hills. — These petty 
chiefships, 25 in number, with a total area 
of about 3,900 square miles and a population 
of 136,000, arc included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government. 
The largest of them Is Khyrim, the smallest 
Is Nonglwai, which has a population of 240. 
Most of them arc ruled by a Chief or Siem. 
The Siemship usually remains in one family. 
The succession was originally controlKd 
by a small electoral body constituted from the 
heads of certain clans hut in recent 
years there has been a tendency to broaden 
the elective basis. The constitution of a 
Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over hi.s people. Among many of the 
north-east frontier tribes there is litthi 
.Sf'curlty of life and i>roperty, and the people 
ar(! compolled to live in large villages on sites 
selected for tlunr defensive capabilities, q'ho 
K basis seem, however, to have been less dis- 
tracted by internal warfare, and the villages, 
as a rule, are small. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda- 
tory States stibordinatc to the Governnmnt 
with an area of 31,170 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 2,066,900. One of the State s, Makrai, 
lies within Hoshangahad Dhtrict; the 
remainder are situaU'd in the Clihattisgarh Divi- 
sion, to the different distri ts of which they 
were formerly attached. Th elations with 
Government are controlled by a Political Agent. 
The States vary greatly in size and importance. 
Saktl, the smallest, having an area of 138 square 
miles and Bastar, the large st, an area of 13,062 
square miles. They are administered by here- 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
and good government set forth in patents and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally free 
from direct interference save in the case of 
sentences of death, which require His Excellency 
the Governor’s confirmation. But, as a fact, 
the Government has exercised a very lai^e 
amount of control, owing mainly to the fre- 
quency with which the States have been taken 
under direct raanagemept, because of cither 
minority of the misconduct pf the chief, 


The States pay a tribute to Government 
which amounts in the aggregate to about 
laklis. 

Statistics relating to the chief States are 
contained in the following table:— 


State. 

Area. 

Popula- 

tion. 

1921. 

Revenue 
(approxi- 
mate) 
in Lakhs. 

Bastar 

Sq. 

Miles. 

13,002 

464,407 

6 

.Tashpur 

1,963 

Ilj4,l50 

2 

Ranker 

1,431 

124,928 

3 

Khalragarh . . 

931 

124,008 

5 

Nandgaon 

871 

147,906 

10 

Raigarh 

1,486 

241,68'4 

5 

Sirguja 

6,055 

377,679 

3 

Bight other 
States 

6,377 

432,182 

10 

Total .. 

31,176 

2,oep,9oo 

44 
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Bastar. — This State, which lies to the to remove all causes of unrest by better eui>er-», 
south-east corner of the Provinces, is the most vision over the minor State officials 
important of the group. It has an area of considerate forest policy. The chief 1B 

13,062 square miles and a population of 433,310. Jadgalpur on the Indravatl River. The Immou^ 

The family of the Raja is very ancient, and is falls on the Indravatl called the Chftrtkkote are 
stated to belong to the Rajputs of the Lunar 23 miles away from Jagdalpur. 
race. Up to the time of the Marathas, Bastar Sirguja. — Until 1905 this Was include 

occupied an almost independent position, but in Chota I^agpur State of Bengal. The most 

a tribute was imposed on it by the Nagpur important feature is the Manipat, a 

government in the eighteenth century. At cent tableland forming the southern barHef 
this period the constant feuds between Bastar of the State. The early history of Surgtiih 
and the neighbouring State of Jey pore in Madras is obscure; but according to a local tradltioh 
kept the country for many years in a state of In Palamau, the present ruling family Is sAld 
anarchy. The chief object of contention was to bo descended from a Raksel Raja of Pala* 
the Kotpad tract, which had originally belonged mau. In 1758 a Maratha army oVeittm tile 
to Bastar, but had been ceded in return State, and compelled its chief to acknoWledgib 
for assistance given by Jeyporo to one of himself a tributary of the Bhon^a Raja« At 
the Bastar chiefs during some family dissen- the end of the eighteenth centufy, in cOUSe* 
sions. The Central Provinces Administra- quence of the Chief having aided a rel^llioh 
tion finally made this over to Jcypore in 1863 in Palamau against the British, an expedition 
on condition of payment of tribute of Rs. 3,000, entered Surguja ; and, though order Was tefnpd- 
two-thirds of which sum was remitted from rarily restored, disputes again broke but 
tne amount payable by Bastar. By virtue between the Chief and his relations, necessl* 
of this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, tating British interference. Until 1818 the 
until recently, reduced to a nominal amount. State continued to be the scene of constalllt 
1'he cultivation of the State is extremely sparse, lawlessness ; but in that year it was ceded tb 
Rico is the most important crop. The State is the British Oovernment under the pTOVi- 
under Government Management. 1'lie Superin- sional agreement cohcluded witli Mudhtffl 
tendentofthe State (Mr. W. A. Turner, J. P.) Bhonsla of Bcrar, and order was soon estab- 
Is an extra Assistant Commissioner of the Central lished. The principal crops are rice and other 
Provinces on deputation who has two Assls- cereals. The present Chief of the State is 
tants under him. After a recent ix^riod of Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh Deo, C.b.e., 
disturbance the State has returned to complete who succeeded to the gadi in 1918 and enjoys 
tranquillity and precautions arc being taken full powers of a Ruling Chief. 

KASHMIR. 

Kashmir (known to Indians as Jammu) lies man had been made Raja of Jammu in 1820» 
to the east of the Indus and to the west of the and he added largely to his territory by 
Ravi, It is a mountainous country with just a conquest. He held aloof from the war between 
strip of level land along the Punjab frontier, and the British and the Sikhs, only appearing 
intersected by valleys of which many arc of as mediator after the battle of Sobraon 
surpassing beauty and grandeur. It may be (1846) when the British made over to him for 
divided physically into two areas: the north- Rs. 76 lakhs the present territories of the State, 
eastern comprising the area drained by the He had to light for the valley and subsequently 
Indus with its tributaries, and the south-western, lost part of his State, Gilgit, over which the 
including the country drained by the Jhelum, successors had at a heavy cost to reassert their 
the Kishanganga and the Chenab. The dividing claims. His son Ranbir Singh, a model Hindu, 
line between those two areas is the great central ruled from 1857 to 1885, when he was succeeded 
mountain range. The area of the State is 84,432 by his eldest son Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
square miles, and the population 3,158,126. Sir Partab Singh, o.o.s.l., G.c.i.E., G.B.B., IL.D., 

Ac 

History- — Various poets have left more or 

loss trustworthy records of the history of the Administration-— For some years the 
valley down to 1586, when it was conquered by administration of the State was conducted 
Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, had by then been by a Council over which the Maharaja presided, 
long established, though many of the fine build- In 1905 enhanced ruling powers were granted to 
ings erected by early Hindu rulers had been His Highness, the State Council being abolished, 
destroyed by the Mahomedan kings who first Recently His Highness has been invested with 
appeared in the 12th century. In the reign of full powers of administration and authority 
Sikandar the population became almost entirely enjoyed by his ancestors. Under the new 
Mahomedan. Akbar visited the valley three constitution an Fxecutlve Council has been 
times. Jehangir did much to beautify it; but established to assist His Highness in the 
after Aurangzebe there was a period of disorder administration of the State. The Council is 
and decay, and by the middle of the eighteenth presided over by His Highness and consists of 
century the Subah of Kashmir was practically 4 members, the portfolio of the Senior and 
independent of Delhi. Thereafter it experienced Foreign Member being held by General Raja 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it was Sir Harisingh, k.c.i.e., k.c.v.o., who is also in 
rescued, in 1819, by an army sent by Ranjit charge of the Military affairs as Commander-in* 
Singh. Sikh rule was less oppressive than that Chief of the State Army. The British Itesident 
of tno Af^aus. The history of the State as at has his headquarters at Srinagar ; there Is atko 
present constituted Is practically that of one a Political Agent at Gilgit responsible to the 
man, a Dogra Rajput, Gulab Singh of Jammu. Government of India for the administration of 
Fox bis services to the Sikhs this remarkable the outlying i)etty States ; and a British Officer 
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The Chamber of Prince^. 


la stationed at Leh to assist in the supervision of 
Central Aslan trade. In the Dogras the State 
has splendid materials for an Army, which con- 
sists of 9,010 troops, of whom 6,298 are main- 
tained as Imperial Service troops. 

Tlnanoe- — ^The financial position of the State 
Is strong, and it has more than 46 lakhs invested 
in Government of India securities. The total 
revenue last year was 93 laklis, the chief items 
being land revenue, forests, customs and octroi. 

Production and Industry. — The popu- 
lation is i)re-emincntly agricultural and pastoral, 
llie system of land tenure has been described as 
“ iryotwari in ruins,” great complexity existing 
owing to the fact that there is no local law of 
rent and revenue. The principal food crop is 
rice, maize, cotton, saffron, tobacco, hops 
autumn crops) and wheat, barley, poppy, beans 
spring crops) arc also grown. Sheep arc largely 
keptj The State forests are extensive and 
valuable. A survey of the mineral resources of 
the Slate is being conducted under an expert. 
Vast fleltls of friable, dusty coal have been 
found. Gold has been found at Gulmarg, 
Sapphires in Padar, Aquamarine in Skardu and 
lead in Url. The industries of manufactmro are 
chiefly connected with sericulture (tlie silk fila- 
ture at Srinagar, the largest in the world, was 
destroyed by fire in July 1912), and oil-pressing. 
The woollen cloth, shawls, and wood carving of 
th6 State are famous. 

Communications. — Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of wheeled •trafllc in the Kashmir State. 
The Jlieliim Valley Boad (196 miles) whidi links 
the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
North Western Province is used by wheeled 
traffic of sorts, viz., Ekkas, Tongas, Carts, 
Motor Cars and Motor Lorries. The Baiiihal 


Cart Road (nearly as long as the Jhelum 
Valley Road) which is nearing completion, 
will soon join Kashmir with the Jammu Tawi 
Railway Station. Roads fit for pack-animals 
lead from Srinagar, the summer Capital of 
Kashmir, to the frontier districts of Gilgit and 
Leh. Internal village communications have 
also been much improved. 

Public Works- — In 1904, a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed with a view 
to minimising the constant risk of floods ; and 
it was hoped that the danger would be still 
further reduced by the carrying out of a scheme 
for lowering a part of the bed of the Jhelum, 
which has since been taken in hand. Good 
progress has been made with irrigation ; but 
the most important schemes of recent years 
have been those for an electrical power station 
on the Jhelum River, and for a ^ilway into 
Kashmir. It was proposed to supply from this 
power station electrical energy for various 
State schemes (including the JRelum dredging 
scheme) and for private enterprise and pos- 
sibly for working the proposed Kashmir Rail- 
way. The works were completed about 1907, 
and the scheme according to the latest reports 
is working very satisfactorily. The proposal 
for a railway to Kashmir had been held in 
abeyance for the present. 

Education- — In education Kashmir is still 
backward. In the State as a whole only 2 in 
every 100 persons can read and write. The 
number of educational institutions including 
two Colleges is 726. 

Re8idenl.—^\i J. B. Wood, K.O.I.E., K.o.V.O. 

0 , 8 . 1 . 

Political Agent at Gilgit — Major D. L. R. 
Lorlmcr, c.i.E. 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Report on Indian constitutional reforms 
by Mr. Montagu and Lord Clielmsford stated 
that it was desired to call into cxisU nce a per- 
manent consultative body which would r(q)lace 
the conference of Princes which had periodi- 
cally met at the invitation of the Viceroy- 
After pointing out the need for regiilar meetings 
of the Council, the Report said: — -‘‘We contem- 
plate that the Viceroy should be president, and 
should as a rule preside, but that in his absence 
one of the Princes sho\ild bo chairman. The 
rules of business would be framed by the Viceroy 
after consultation with the Princes, who might 
from time to time suggest modifications in the 
rules.” 

It was further suggested in the joint report 
that the Council of Princi'S should be invited 
annually to appoint a small standing commit* 
t6©, to which the Viceroy or the Political De- 
partment might refer decisions affecting tlie 
Native States, particularly questions dealing 
with custom or usage. The Joint Report also 
made recommendations for the appointment of 
commissions to inquire into disputes in which 
Native States might be conccnied and into 
cases of misconduct, and for arranging for joint 
deliberation on matters of common interest 
between the Council of State and the Council 
of Princes. 


At the end of January 1019 a Conference of 
the Ruling Princes was held at Delhi, to 
consider this scheme. The subject which gave 
rise to the longest discussion was the proposal 
in the Reform Scheme to divide the Native 
States into two categories, those possessing 
“full powers” of internal Government and 
those not having such powers. Some of the 
Princes held that membership of the Council 
of Princes should be limited to the rulers en- 
joying full powers, whilst others considered that 
some measure of representation ought to be 
given to the smaller States ; and the Conference 
came to no agreement on the matter. The pro- 
posal to institute a Council of Princes received, 
however, general support, and it was suggested 
that the new House should be called the 
Narendra Mandal (House of Princes.) 

The recommendations of the Conference were 
then placed before the Secretary of State, and 
in the next Conference held in November 1919. 
Lord Chelmsford propounded a general scheme 
for a Chamber of Princes approved by His 
Majesty’s Government. The Conference after 
debating the question passed a resolution warmly 
accepting the scheme and expressing an earnest 
liope that the Chamber raij^t bo brought into 
existence during the onsumg year. On the 
occasion of the formal inautfaration of the 



The Chamber of Princes, 
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Chamber of Princes Lord Chelmsford, describ- 
ing how he enlisted the advice and criticism of 
the Codification Committee of Princes which 
had been appointed by" the Conference and how 
with their assistance the drafts of the Constitu- 
tion of the Chamber with the first Regulations 
.and Rules of Business, and the draft resolution 
concerjiing Courts of Arbitration and Commis- 
sions of Enquiry were moulded into practical 
shape, explained that difficulties had arisen in 
the selection of a suitable Indian designation 
for the Chamber which would for the present be 
known by the English title of the Chamber of 
Princes. He also said that another point on which 
the published constitution differed from the 
wording favoured by the Committee of Princes 
was the absolute prohibition of the discussion 
in the Chamber of the internal affairs of individu- 
al States and the actions of individual Rulers. 
The main function of the Chamber was to discuss 
matters affecting the States generally or of com- 
mon concern to the States and to British India 
or the Empire at large. As regards the question 
of direct relations between the Government of 
India and the important Staff's, a recommenda- 


tion had been made to the Secretary of State 
for the transfer of the more important States 
in the Bombay Presidency, according to a scheme 
prepared by a special Committee, to be carried 
Into effect at some future date, when the condi- 
tions appear to bo favourable. A scheme 
would also shortly be placed before His Majesty's 
Government for the bringing of the important 
States, of the Punjab into direct relations with 
the Government of India as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made. Gwalior State 
would soon be brought into direct touch with 
the Central Government through a JEesident 
who would be independent of the Central India 
Agency and some of the Rajputana States, 
which were formerly in relations with a Ix>oal 
Resident, were now in direct relations with the 
Agent to the Governor- General in Rajputana. 

The Chamber was formally inaugurated by the 
Duke of Connaught on February 8th, 1921, 
Annual meetings are held, for which the pro- 
gramme is prepared by a Standing Commit- 
tee in consultation with the Government of 
India. 
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Indian States’ Tribute. 


Many of th^ States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case, to the British Government. Thig tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory of 
settlement of claims betw('-on the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
mdian States are summarised in the following table. The relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would servo no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India 

States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur 

,, „ Kotah 

„ ,, Udaipur 

„ ,, Jodhpur 

,, ,, Bundi 

„ ,, Other States 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Eriiqmra Irregular Force 
„ of Kotah towards cost of Deolii Irregular Force . . 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bbopal Ijcvy .. 

,, of Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 
Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps 

^ Central Provinres ami Berar. 

Tribute from various States 


£ 

26,667 

l.'j,648 

13,333 

6,533 

8,000 

15,170 

7M7 

13,333 

10,753 

9,142 

2,280 


15,696 


Tributqp from Shan States 
„ „ other States 


Burma. 


Ansam. 


Tribute from Manipur 
„ „ llambrai 

Benejai. 

Tribute from Cooch Behar 


Tribute from 


United Provincen. 

Benares 

Kaimrt.hala (Babraich) 


Panjah. 


Tribute from Mandl . . 

„ „ other States 


Madras. 


Tribute from Travancoro 

Poslikash and subsidy from Mysore 

„ „ ,, ,, Cochin 

„ ,, ,, „ Travancoro 

Bombay. 

Tribute from Kathiawar 

„ „ various petty States 

Contribution from Baroda States . . 

„ „ Jagirdars, Southern Maharatta Country 

Tribute from Cutoh 


28,524 

.1,367 


333 

7 


4,514 


14,600 

8,733 


6,667 

3,086 


63.333 
233,333 

13.333 
888 


31,129 

2,825 

25,000 

5,765 

6,484 


It was announoed at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would in future be no 
Haiarana payments on snooessions. 



Foreign Possessions in Indidi 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions in India consist 
of the province of Goa, situated within the 
limits of the Bombay Presidency, on the Arabian 


Sea Coast ; the territory of Damah with the 
small territory called Pargana-Kagar Avdy 9 n 
the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance to the Gidi 
of Cambay ; and the little island of Blu, with 
two places called Gogla and Simbo^ on tlie 
southern cxtrcnlity of the Kathiawar PcninSida. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Bclgauin and Nortli Kanara. I'he 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the Vclhas Conguis- 
tast or Old Conquests, comprising the Island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese ih 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsettc, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543 ; and of the 
Novas Conquistas, or New Conquests, comiirising 
the nlunlcipalities of Pernent, Sanqucllm, Ponda, 
Quepera, Canacona, Safari and Sangucin ac- 
ipiired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small Island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505 Thu whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, jut off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are In size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way between those extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or oape, which forms the 
extremity of the Island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
dui-ing the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines a breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. 

The People. 

The total population In the whole Goa territory 
was 486j752 at the census of 1910 (the latest year 
tip to wliich corrections can be obtained from 
toe Portuguese Ctovermoent in Goa), This 


gives a density of 343 persons to the square mile 
and the population showed an increase of 6 per 
cent, since the census ten years previously. 
In the Velhas Conquistas 91 per cent, of the 
population is Cliristian. In the Novas CJon» 
qnistas Christians and Hindus are almost equally 
numerous. The Moslems in the territory are 
numbered in a few thousands. The Christians 
still very largely adhere to caste distinctions, 
claiming to be Brahmans, Char-ados and low 
castes, wliich do not intermarry. The Hindus 
are largely Maratha and do not differ from those 
of the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception tit 
Kuropcans, use the Konkanl dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official language is Portuguese, which is commom 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
(3iristians profess the Boman Catholic religion 
and .are spiritually subject to an archbii^p 
who has tlio titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clc.sia:’.tical jurisdiction also over a great portion 
of British India. (The Christians of Daman and 
Diu arc subject to a Bishop who bears the titles 
of Bishop of Iranian and Archbishop of Cranga- 
norc.) Tlu'ro are numerous churches in Gocu 
mostly built by the Jesuits and Franciscans prior 
to the extinction of the religious orders in Portu* 
gucso territory. The churches arc in cKatge 
of secular priests. Hindus and Mahomed Ans 
now enjoy perfect freedom in religious matters 
and have their own places of worship. Ill the 
early days of Portuguese rule the worBhip'Wf 
Hindu gods in public and the observance Df 
Hindu usages were strictly forbidden fiitid 
rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. 

One-third of the entire territory of Goals Stated 
to be under cultivation. The fertility of the 
soil varies considerably according to quality, 
situation and Water-supply. The Veihas Coh- 
quistas are as a rule better cultivated than the 
Novas Conquistas. In both these divislouB a 
holding of fitteen or sixteen acres would be consl* 
dcred a good sized farm, and the majority of 
holdings are of smaller extent. The staple pro* 
duce of the country is rice, of which there afo 
two good harvests, but the quantity ptoduCfed 
is barely sufficient to meet the needs of the p6ptt‘ 
latlon for two-thirds of the year. Next to riee, 
the culture of cocoanufc palms is deemed mosti 
important, from the variety of ttses to which the 
pr^ucts are applied. Hilly places and i&feHor 
soils are set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
and several kinds of fruits and v^etahles are 
cultivated to an important extent. The cond^jm 
of the agricoUural classes In the VedhM 
istas MS unproved during rebSnt feting 
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owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
.classes ol agiicnltiual produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory, 
Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is fomid in 
parts of the territory; but lias not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and was worked 
to an Important extent a few years ago. 
Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its comnu'rcial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. Few 
manufacturing industries or any moment exist 
ana most manufactured articles in use are im- 
ported. Exports chiefly consist of cocoa- 
nuts, betel nuts, mangoes and other fruits and 
raw produce. A line of railway connects Mor- 
mugao with the Madras and Soutliorn Maliratta 
Hallway. Its length from Mormugao to Castle 
Itock, above the Ghats, wliere it joins the 
Britii^ system, is 51 miles, of which 49 are in 
Portuguese territory. The railway is under the 
management of the Madras and Soutliorn Mali- 
ratta Hallway administration, and the bulk of 
the trade of Mormugao port is what it brings 
down from and takes to the interior. Tlio t<‘le- 
grapns in Goa territory are worked as part of 
tile system of British India, and are maintained 
jointly by the British and Portuguese Govern- 
ments. The Goa territory was formerly subject to 
devastating famines and tlio jicople now suffer 
heavy lossq^ in times of drouglit. Tlw^y are 
then supplied, though at great cost, witli rice 
from British territory. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Qoa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends, Panjim and Hibaiidar, 
as well as the old city of Goa, and is six miles 
iff extent. Old Goa is some five miles distant 
from the new city. Panjim occupies a narrow 
strip, of land leading up to the Cabo, the cape 
dividing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Port'iguese Viceroy in 1769, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with Its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
Bpacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Lyceum, the Pumio Library and the Govern- 
ment Press. Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace, the High Court and so on. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sised statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

Hiitory 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
AlfotuiO de Albuquerque In 1610 . Albuquer- 
qtie tor^ptljr fortified the place and established 
Poii^ese rule on a firm batii. From this 


time Goa rapldiy rose in imi^ortance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the idjapur kingdom, but the 
I'ortuguoso held their own and gained tlie sur- 
rounding territory now known aS tbo VelhaS 
Conquistas. 

The subsequent history' of*thc town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show tliat the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magniflcenco which has had no parallel 
ill tlio British capitals of India. But the 
Portuguese based their dominion in India on 
conquest by the sword and they laboured to 
consolidate it by a proselytizing organisation 
wliich tlirows tlie missionary efforts of every 
other Eurojiean jiowcr in India into the shade. 
Old Goa, us the ruins of the old capital are 
ealli'd to-day, had a hundred churches, many 
of them of magnificent proportions, and the 
Inquisition wliich was a power in the land. 
Tlio result showed liow rotten was this basis 
and liow feclily cemented tlie suixrstriicture 
n ared upon it. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
ill 1741 the Maratlias invaded the ni'ighbourhood 
of Goa and tlireatened tlie city itsi'lf. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment, 'ihe invaders were beaten 
off, and tile Novas Comiuistas wore added to 
llio PortugiK'SO possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given l>y Gua to fugitives from justice 
ill Biitisli territory tlireatened to bring about 
a rupture with tlio British Government ’ at 
liomliuy. In 1852 the Hanes of Safari, in the No- 
vas Conquistas revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brotlier came from l.isbon to deal with the 
trouldo and having done so disbanded the ' 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Hanes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until tlie arrival of another six^cial expedition 
ironi Lisbon. The Ram s again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 8260, 
dattxl 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
uidcr an Organic Charter (Carta Organlca) in 
force since Ist Juiy 1919. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 ' 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030, dated 9th 
and 16th October. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Govemor-Generfd, and in collaboration 
with him, are working two oouncils — Legis- 
lative and Ex;edUtlve; Thfe Executive 
Council is conaposed by the Governoi^ 
General, His Excellency ^airoo Alberto ' 
de Castro Morals, Attofney-OeneiAl and fbnr > 
chiefs of SefYleOB appointed yearly by tbb 
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Goveruor-Geucral subject to th(! approval 
of the Executive Power, and a mcinbor ap- 
pointed yearly under identical circumstances. 
Those chiefs in the pros(Uit year arc the Secre- 
tary General, ^ho Director of Customs, tlio Dead 
of Military Department and the Director of 
Finances. 

The Legislativ(5 (Council is constituted by the 
nnnnbcr of the Executive Ciuincil and by non- 
olTicial members. These members are: one 
repre.sentative for the. llhas Municipality, one for 
the Dardez Municii)ali< y, one for the Mormugao 
and Salsctte Mnnicii)alit ies, one for the Novas 
Con(piistus Municipalities, one foi (ho district 
of Daman and one. for disirict of Diu ; one citi- 
Z('n elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations; one citizen elected by 
90 hif^hest tax payers ; one citizen elected 
byline ^associations of A},' ri culture at»d of Land- 
owners; one citizen elected by the Attorneys 
of (.h(' Communities and one citizen elected by 
th(^ Associations of Class. 

TdKb'r the Presidency of the Governor of 
each district, hero is District Council, which 
in Goa is composed of— the Secretary (icncral, 
J^resident ; ttu^ Attorney General’s Delegate at 
(tie (,'ivil Court of tf)e Islands; the Deputy ' 
Chief Health Olficer ; the J<ingineer next to die 
Director of Phidic Works; the Deputy Director 
of Finances; the (diairman of (he Municipal 
Corporation of tlie Islands ; one member elected 
by the Commercial and Industrial Associations 
of die district: one member elected by the 
()0 highest tax payers of Goa; one member 
olecteci by the Associations of Landowners and 
I'armera of (he District and one member ad- 
vocates elected by the Legislative Council among 
the legally qualiftod. 

At Daman and Diu the corresponding body 
is composed of the local Governor as President, 
die Delegate of the Attorney General, the Chief 
of the Public Works Depardneiit, die Health 
0(fic('r, the Financial Director of the district, 
the Chairman of the Municipal Corporation, 


two members elected by 40 highest tax payers 
of the District and one member elected by the 
Merchants, Industrialists and Farmers of the 
district. 

Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree is also oiliciati^ig in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a special tribunal to take cog- 
nizance and decide all litigious administrative 
matters, fiscal questions and accounts. It is 
named Tribunal Admini.stratiro Fiscal e de 
Contas ami is composed of the Chief Justice 
as Presiilent, two Higli Court Judges, the Fiscal 
Auditor and tlic citizens who are not Govern- 
ment officers nor belong to die administration, 
l) 0 (lies of corporations, wliether they may be 
or may not be on actual duty, elected by the 
Legislative Council, two of whom are advo- 
cates and the tiiird a merchant, industrialist 
or landowner or a liighcst tax payer. In tho 
decision of matters of account tlie Director of 
Finances also sits on the special tribunal. 

Under tlic presidency of tho Governor-General 
tlin following holies are also working; — • 

Technical (Joancil of Public Works. — Its mcm- 
l)er3 are all engineers on permanent duty in 
th(3 licad ofllce, a military officer of highest 
rank in tho army or navy, tho Director of Fin- 
ances, tlic Attorney-General, tlio Chief Health 
Olficer and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
Public Works Department appointed by the 
Director of Public Works. 

Council of Public Inslruction. — This is com- 
posed of tliroc memburs appointed by Govern- 
ment and six elected among the Professors, 
there being one elected by the Medical College 
of Nova-Goa, two by tlie Lyceum of Nova-Goa, 
one by the Gommorcial Institute, one by the 
Normal Bcliool and one by the Corporatipn 
of the Professors of Jhiinary Instruction. 

There is also Financial Council composed by 
tho Fiscal Auditor and by tiiO Judges of both 
Civil and Criminal Jurisdictions of tho Judici^ 
division of llhas. 


DAMAN, 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Aveli, 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B. B. & C. I. R.rii- 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1910) of 18,300. Nagar Aveli has an 
area of GO square miles and a population (1910), 
of 29,020. The town of Daman was sacked 
by the Portuguese in 1531, rebuilt by the natives 
and retaken by the Portuguese in 1558, when 
they made it one of their permanent establish- 
ments in India. They converted tho mosque 
into a church and have since built eight other 
places of worship. Of the total population the 
number of Christians is 1,586. Tho number of 
houses' is 8,971, according to the same census. 
The native Christians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European faaliion, and others 
following tho old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement Is moist and fer- 
tile, especially In tho Pargana of Nagar Aveli, 
hut despite the ease of cultiyatlou oul^ one- 


twentieth part of the territory Is under tillage. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, the inferior 
cereals of Gujarat and tobacco. The settle- 
ment contains no minerals. There are stately 
forests in Nagar Aveli, and aboirb two-thirds 
of them consist of teak, but the forests are not 
conserved and tho extent of land covered by 
each kind of timber has not been determin^. 
Before the decline of Portuguese power In the 
Bast, Dam m carried on an extensive Commerce 
especially with tho cast coast of Africa. In those 
days it was noted for its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor- General 
of Goa. Tho judicial department is admioia* 
j tered by a judge, with an establishment corn* 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney- General 
and two clerks. In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part of the soil Is tho property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom tho cultivators hold their 
tenures dixpet. A trvx is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of t^ State. 
The chief sources of revenue are land-taSt 
forests, excise and oustoms duties^ 
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DIU. 


Bill is an island lying ofT the southern ex- 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
which it is scjiarated by a narrow channel 
througli a eonsideraiile swamp. It is composed 
of tliroe portions, namely, Bin propter (island), 
the village of (Jogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
by tlie channel, and the fortress of Simbor, 
about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small 
blit excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of W'atcr and 
owing to (ho great advantagi'S which its jiosi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, th(5 PortugiK'se were fired at an 
early period with a desire to obtain possession 


I of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
I the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
i arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 
J its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
i insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
! is about seven miles and its breadth, from 
I north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
I sijuare miks. Tlic population of the town of 
' Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
comnu'icial iirosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census of 1910, 
is 11,170, of whom 271 were Christians. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS, 


The I'’i‘cnch possessions in Jndia comprise 
five (SettleinentH, with ci-rtnln depcndmit lodgi'S, 
or plots,. Tliey aggregate 203 square miles, 
and liad a toVal populat ion in 1912 of 282,380. 
1'lie first) Prencli cxiwdition into Indian waters, 
with a view to open up commercial relations. 
Was attempted in 1003, It was undertaken 
by private merchants at Itouen, but it failed, 
as also did several similar attempts which 
followed. In 1042 Cardinal llichelicu founded 
the first Campagnie d'Oriont, but its elfoils 
met with no success. Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a larger basis in 1664, granting 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to cstablisli 
Itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its Presideut, Caron, founded In 1068 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
ho seized tlie harbour oi Trincomaleo In Ceylon 
from the Butch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trlncoraake ; and Caron, pas-ning 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
8t. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
Iicllcd to restore it to the Dutch in 1674, 

The ruin of the Company seemed Impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Hallying 
ulider him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
Bdved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, ho took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Uaja of 
Glngee. Ho built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up; but ho was unable to hold 
too town against the Dutch, who wrested It 
VOm him in 1 1693, and held it until it was res- 


tor>‘.d to the French Iiy tlic Peace of Ryswl, 
in 1097. Pondioherry became in tills year 
and has ever since remained, tho most impel t- 
ant of the Frimch Settlements in India, xt? 
foundation was contcmiioraueous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Cliarnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to tho French by the Peace of 
llyswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondiclicrry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandemagar, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquirerl by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from tho Delhi Emperor ; Mah6, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained In 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir ; Karlkal, on tho 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanam, on the coast of tho Northern 
Circais, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally coded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and administratlon- 
in-chief of the French possessions in India arc 
vested in a Governor, whose residence is at 
Pondicherry. The office ‘is at present held 
by Monsieur I. Gerbinis. He is assisted by a 
Chief Justice and by several "Chefs de Service" 
In the different administrative departments. In 
1879 local councils and a council-general were 
established, tho members being chosen by a sort 
of universal suffrage within tho French terri- 
tories. Seventeen Municipalities, or Communal 
Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, Pondi- 
cherry, Ariancoupam, Modellarpeth, Oulgaret, 
Villenour, TIroubouvane, Bahour and Nettapa- 
cam, for the establlsliraeUt of PondidEierry ; 
Karlkal, Neravy, Nedouncadou, Tirtmalar, 
Grande Aldiie, Cotchi^, for the edtabliabmeut 
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♦f Karlkal, and also Chandemagar, Mahd 
and Yanara. On municipal boards natives are 
eititled to a proportion of the scats. Civil 
aid criminal courts, courts of first instance 
atd a court of appeal compose the judicial 
michlnery. The army and establisliraentB 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandemagar, Yanam, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges, 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an Independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to bo maintained. This 
18 elfectod by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in tlic East. Pondicherry is also 
tile scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, witli a body of priests fot^ all 
French India ; and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the cliurchcs are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. Aline of rail- 
way running via Villonour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Hallway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
C^iamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 


of Fjiiro]x>an descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
from tlic sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 

People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented In Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. H. Caebele. The 
Deputy la Mons. P. Bluysen. There were in 
1022, 64 primary schools and 3 colleges, 
all maintained by the Government, with 240 
teachers and 8,u09 pupils. Local revenue 
and expenditure (budget of 1923) Rs. 28,62,470. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, 
and ragi. There are at Pondicherry 5 cotton 
mills, and at Chandemagar 1 jute mill ; 
the cotton mills have, in all, 1,628 looms 
and 70,532 spindles, employing 7,885 persons. 
There arc also at work one oil factory and 
a few oil presses for groundnuts, one ice 
factory, one iron works and a cocotine factory. 
The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil 
seeds. At the ports of Pondlclierry, Karikal, 
and Mah^ in 1922 the imi>orts amount^-d to 
2,65,05,381 francs and the exports to 
2,81,60,573 francs. At these throe ports in 
1922, 228 V('ss(ds entered and cleared. Tonnage 
68,333 T2J0. Pondicherry is visited by French 
steamers, sailing monthly between Colombo 
and Calcutta in connection wltli the Messageries 
Maritimes, The figures contained in this para- 
graph arc the latest available and are corrected 
up to December 1922. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief of tlio French Settle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on 
tiic Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles 
and its population in 1922 was 172,413. it 
consists of the four communes of Pondi- 
cherry, The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693, 
it was captured by the Dutch but . 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- j 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Cooto in 1761, ' 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
Isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcofc, except whore 
thiey border 00 the sea. The Ck>llector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the Frencl^ 
authorities on tliose and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled tlie Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry Itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the Frencli Government, 
who is usually an olTiccr of the Indian Army. 
Tlio town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Vlllo 
blanche and the Vlllo noire. The Villo 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
beiug constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
I^romenade facing the sea is again different 
from an^hing of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as 4 
general promenade for the population. Tlioro 
is no real harbour at Poudicherry ; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual masvla boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the gtfeali 
Dupleix, tp whom the place and the Frendi 
name owed so much. 
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CHANDERNAGAR. 


Chandernagar Is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura. 
Population (1922) 26,163. The town was 
pemianently occupied by the French in 1683, 
though previously It had been temporarily 
occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1676. It did not, however, rise to any import- 
ance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816. 

The former grandeur of Chandernagar has 


disappeared, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on tho East Indian 
Bailway is just outside French tcrrltorv 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The ( chief 
administrative officer is the Admini^raror 
who is subordinate to tiie Governor of the 
French Possessions. The chief public insti- 
tution is tho College Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Mary’s institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the French Gov- 
ernment. 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tan j ora District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided into 
three communes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to tlw Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. In 
1883 it was 93,055 ; in 1891, 70,526 ; In 1901, 
66,695; in 1912. 56,579 ; in 1921, 54,356 ; and In 
1922, 64, 003 ;In 1915, 66,867 ; but tho density 
is still very high, being 1,003 persons per square 
mile. Kumbakonain is the only taluk in Tan- 
jore District which has a higher density. Each 
of the tliree communes — namely, Karikal, 
La Grande Aldee, and Nedungadu — possesses 
a mayor and council. The members are all 
elected by nniversal suffrage, but in the muni- 


cipality of Karikal half the number of seats 
are reserved for Europeans or their descend- 
ants. The country is very fertile, being irri- 
gated by seven branches of the Cauvery, be- 
sides many smaller channels. 

Tho capital of tho scttlomout is situated on 
tho north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
IJ miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with Franco, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
with Paralein on the J’aiijoro District Board 
llailway. Karikal finally came into French 
possession on the settlement after 1815. 
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The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier Problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold character — the local 
issue and the international issue. For alnmst 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of recent times has been for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until now 
it may bo siild, with as much tiuth as characte- 
rises all generalisations, that the local issue 
dominates, if it does not absorb the situation. 

The Local Problem. — The local problem, 
in its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of the high- 
est mountains in the world. The thin valleys 
in these immense ranges are poorly populated 
by hanly, brave, militant mountaineers, rendered 
the fiercer and the more difficult by professing 
the martial Moslem faith, accentuated by the 
most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the popu- 
lation Is, it is in excess of the supporting power 
of the country. Like mountaineers in all parts 
of the world, these bravo and fearless men have 
sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture by 
raiding the rich plains of Hindustan We may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland. Until 
after the rebellion of 1746 the English Govern- 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wado’& road. The High- 
land problem has disappeared so long from 
English politics that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New Hoad,” he will appreciate what W ade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches thos^ who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem. So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
Eobert Sandomau devised the method of emter- 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country. 
At the same-time close engagements were entered 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
-the tribesmen were kept in order. That policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive tlie Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved In the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 
in 1919. But spaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which Is embraced In that generic 
3o far as this section of the frontier is 


coheerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 

Towards AWhanlstan.— Far otherwise is 
it with the section of the frontier vhich stret- 
clies from Baluclilstan to the confines of Nepal. 
'I’hat has, for three quarters of a century, been 
the scene of almost ceaseless military operations, 
which have constituted a devastating drain on 
the Indian exchequer. One seeks In vain for 
a clear and definite policy guiding the actions 
of the Government of India. One explanation 
of these inconsistencies is found in the existence 
of two schools of thought. Once the frontier 
with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
.soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the country. But those who 
looked at policy not only from the military 
standpoint, w^ere conscious of two considerations. 
I’hcy saw that occupation up to the Afghan 
frontier only meant the shifting of the frontlet 
l)roblem farther North. Instead of the differing 
tribes, wo should have to meet the Afghan on 
our border line. If Afghanistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
Of Al)diirrahan}an Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
ilglitly on the southern confines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, Hablbullah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
stiillcss iirmly. The Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryshto 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley. Nor ai<)it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor in Khost. The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficulties when they were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore the occupation of the frontier ifp to what 
is called the Durand Line, because it Is the 
line demarcated by Sir Mortimer Durand as the 
British Plenipotentiary, would simply have 
lueant that in time of trouble we should have 
to deal with Afghanistan instead of a tribe 
or two, and with the irreconcilable tribesmen 
along our difficult line of communications* 
There was the further consideration that finan- 
ciers were of the sound belief that even If the 
Forward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear. Moreover on this section of the 
bTontier, the position was complicated by the 
expansion of Bussia in Central Asia. The easiest 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great invadera 
liave swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region* Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, If not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
School, which would have oecnpled, or domitieh- 
ed, the whole Frontier np to the Durand Idne^ 
that is to op to tl^e Afi^iaiiicaiitier ; and tiie 
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Close Border School, which would have us remain 
out of the difficult inountaiiioua zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains If they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school Mould 
even have had us return to tht' line of the Indus. 

The Two Policies— The resiilt of this conflict 
of Opinion was a series of waverinf^ compromises, 
which like all comjiromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized indeiKUidence 
without controlling them. These advanced 
posts M'crc in many cases inadequately held, and 
rarely were they linked with thiir supporting 
posts by adequate means of communication. 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier, and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an Irregular belt of 
laml called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nOr the Afghan Government exercised 
iiirlsdiotlon. This was left entirely under Uie 
control of the tribes who p( opled It. Now it has 
often been asked why we did not lollow the 
precedent of Baluchistan and “Saiidemanisc” 
the Independent Territory. That is one of the 
perennial topics of Frontier discussions. It is 
novte vet Important to bear in mind that there 
were essential differences between this zone and 
Baluchistan. Sir Robert Saudeman found a 
strong tribal system existing in Baluchistan, and 
he was able to enter Into direct engage- 
ments with the tribal chiefs. There is no such 
tribal organUation In the Independent Terri- 
tory. The tribal chiefs, or malfks, exercise a 
vory precarlcns authority, and the instrument 
fot the co^ctlve expression of the tribal will la 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, w here the voice 
of tb® young men of the tribe often has the game 
Inflhbnce, In time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak In the Tochi Valley the genera 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North-West 1 rentier, from the 
domal to the borders of Nei)al. A force ovc 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised tc 
d6al with It. Even tills large, force, owing tc 
the Immense difficulties of transportation, wa; 
unable effectively to deal with the, situation 
though peace was made. The emergency thiu 
crCaf-ed synchronised with the advent of Lore 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt with it in master- 
ful fashion. In the first place, he separatee 
the frontier zone from the Government of tin 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
fofits administration, and had organistai for 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. 
TOs was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
vice royalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry it through, in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments. The area so separated was 
constituted into a separate administrative 
8one under the direct authority of the Govern' 
ment of India, exercised througn a Chief Commis- 
sioner. ‘ Then Lord Curion withdrew the advanc- 
ed military posts and concentretod the Regulai 
tfobps in bases better linked with the main 
mfilti^ centres of India by toads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially Important 


J*as3es like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
K^l»yber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
nilitia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
;elves, and officered by British officers drawn 
rom the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
t was sui)plemen^ed by a fine development 
lollcy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
'anal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
'anal {q.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
11 cultivation that tlie: tribesmen were given 
, means of livelihood and w ere invested with 
he magic charm of valuable property. The 
rrigated part ol the Frontier lias since betm one 
if tile most pi‘ac('ful in the whole border line. 

Lord Curzon's Success.— Judged by every 
easonable standard tin; Curzon' policy was 
uccessful. It did not give ns complete poace. 
I'hero wen* oocasional punitive expeditions 
emand(“d, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
,nd Hiohmand expeditions, and the Waziris, and 
n particular the truculent Mahsud Waziris. never 
ica.scd raiding. But in comparison with what 
lad gone licfciro, it gave us relative iK'ace. It 
■udurod throughout the War, though the W aziris 
milt up a heavy hill of offences, wnle.h Waited 
>etth iricnt when Government were, free/ from 
lie iminen.se ])reoccupations of the war. It 
brok(‘ down under tlio strain of the wanton 
uvasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weatlier of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although lu' does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
"ather Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
ilgh claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdur- 
rahaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
up the impulation of the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Habibullah did. On occasion his attitude 
seemed to bo equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribe.s called lashkars were permitted 
to a'^soinble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the lndeix!ndcnt Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan byE uroiiean 
standards ; the Amir liad often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own ixjoplo 
until they had burnt tlieir fingers by contact 
with tlic Britisli troops. At tlie outset of the 
War lie warned the Government that he miglit 
often have to do things which seemed unfriendly, 
but they must trust him . In truth, the fXisition 
of the Amir when TurKey entered on the war, 
and called Moslems everywhere to arms on the 
side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult; 
ho received Turkish, German and Austrian 
inisj^Ions in Kabul, from which British represent- 
atives were still excluded. But he kept Afghani- 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Inde^, 
his success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements In the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan.was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. Dnt the conscience 6f Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the aiSsh- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabifl, ascending 
the thrMie over the Wood stained corpse of hla 
brother. A military movemeut in Kabul itself 
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brushed him aside and installed tlie son ol 
HubibuUali, AmauuJla Kiian, on the throne 
But Amanulla Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarcliical 
crime, set his troops in motion in April 26,1919, 
and preaciiiug a jefmd promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan, The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there w'as nothing to prevent our oc- 
cui»ation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1898 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern 
rnent in Afghanistan, but it is quite anothoi 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. 

But an Untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Goiual to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia could not stand the strain of 
an apjxjalfrom their fellow tril>e8mcn, and cither 
melted away or joined the rising. This has often 
i)een described as the failure of the Curzon 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia. 
But there is another aspect to tliis issue, which 
was set out in a scries of brilliant articles which 
Mr. Arthur ^^ooro, its sixicial corresi)ondent, 
contrilnited to The Time^. lie poinGid out tliat 
the militia was meant to bo a military police 
force, The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army. The 
Militia was meant to be a ])olicc. Wlien the 
war broke out its units Avore treated as a covering 
force behind which the .Ucgular Army mobilised. 
This is a role which it w'as never intended they 
should serve ; exposed to a strain wdiich they 
should never have been called upon to discharge 
bear, they crumpled under it. If this reasoning 
is correct — and a strong case can be marHhalled 
in support of it— then what has been called the 
^ failure of the Curzon policy arose from the 
misconception and misdirection of that policy. 

Russia and the Frontier.—On the other 
hand, if it be admitted that the Curzon policy 
was sound, and that its success was marked — a 
proposition with which w c are in general agree- 
ment — it can algo be claimed that the Curzon 
policy owed no small measure of its success to 
^ extraneous events. The greatest external 
force in moulding Indian frontier policy w'as 
the long struggle with Russia. F^or nearly 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 
In British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced England In 
India whep the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were Impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civlllsatfon, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True the adven- 
turous spirits in her armies^ and some of the J 


great administrators In the Tsarist capital, 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Groat Britain for 
the CTimcan War, and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
co.stly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
(‘Utorprise between tho hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics In tlie 
Britisli Press each time tho Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term “ Mervousness." This external force 
nvolved tlie Government of India in the humi- 
liations of tho Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of tlm retiring Indian force 
tetween Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of G('neral Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw tlie punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of tho fampns 
Bala Hissar fortress. It involved us in the 
second Afglian War of 1878, which loft tho baff- 
ling problem of no stable government in Afghani- 
stan. 9’hore was a gleam of lialit when Adbur* 
rahaman Klian, wliom we set up at Kabul to 
relievo us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, if one nithlcss In his 
metliods. But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the po.ssession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to tldnk a little more clearly. There 
began a seri<'.8 of boundary delimitations and 
agnx'inents whieli claritt(‘d the situation, without 
how(‘V(*r finally settling it. 'I’hc old controversy 
broke out in auothi'r fonu wlien intrigues with a 
liuriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord ('urzon’sx 
viceroyalty, gave risi^ to tlio gra\-e suspiclpn 
that tlic scene liad only shifted to Tibet, An 
expedition to IJiasa rent tho veil which Jiad 
so long concealed the mysterious city and djte- 
per.scd the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of tlie Anglo- Russian 
agreement of 1907 that the tw o countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of tho 
Agreement w’cre Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Lord Hardingo, formerly , British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir- 
ed by their predecessors, whose effotts' 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
until Russia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared As a 
a(‘a power in the d(^cisivc battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
many unsatisfactory features In tho Agreement, 
ispecially in regard to Persia, for which we 
lad to pay a considerable price in tho attitude 
of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself In a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur- 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Henceforward Russia ceased to be a material 
actor in the Indian Frontier Problem, 
he exception of a brief period when the Red 
Army was trotted out as another bog^y. , 

Lord Kitchener’ » wofk.—lt ia a strafe 
coincidence that the Russian menace ebowd 
have paled Just when we were most fitted w 
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deal with It. Althougli for iK'arly three gener- 
ations the idea of war witii llusaia had alwcays 
been in the minds of the directors of the Indian 
Arnjy, it Is a plain truth that there was no 
organisation definitely designed to deal with it, 
it is almost true to say there was no plan of 
campaign. We iiave authority for asserting 
that wht'ii hostilities seemed inevitable over the 
Penjdeh incident oHh'ers nanu'd for high command 
could extract from Army Headquarters no 
clear iilea how they were to proet'ed. 'I'ln* forces 
in India were scattered in univlated canton- 
ments ; they W(‘re fn-quentiy maintained as 
local troops, with the inevitable delicit ncies 
of local troops. Lord KltclieUer changed all that. 
Under our engagements with Afghanistan 
we were committed to the armed support of 
that State if, in the (ivent of hoslilides with 
liussia, she demanded our aid. It was generally 
assunu'd that the litui on whicli our trooj)S 
would be. posted was that from Kabul to Hhaznl. 
Lord Kitchener reorganised the Indian Army in 
eight Divisions, each one of which would be lit 
to take the held as a cohesive unit, leaving 
in cantonments a sutticieney of troops for 
Internal defence, on tlie ordi'r to mobilis*'. 
Tiiese Divisions were echeloned so as to move 
forward in rotation to our great advanees bases, 
Quetta on the West, for Kandahar ami Dha/ai, 
and Peshawar in the nortli, for the sup|)ort 
of Kabul. Again, adlstre.ssingfeatundii Hritish 
policy has been over and over again to a.ssume 
finmejiso responsibilities, without any clear idea 
how they w’ere to be defendtal in an emergcmcy, 
indeed ofUm without any id('a of making them’ 
good in a crisis. J^ord Kitchener would liave 
none of thisjiloppy thinking. WJieu tin; Anglo- 
ItUBsian Agreement was under consideration, 
he fixed the line of our dellnite territorial re- 
8i)onsibillties at the line lie was prepared to 
defend at all hazards l)y armed forc(‘, the lino 
from Gliazik to Bunder Abbas. That lino had 
one notable defect ; it loft outside our zone in 
the Persian Gulf the Clarejicc Straits, wliicli 
owing to the shelter tliey can afford to a 
considerable fleet in a possible theatre of 
W'ar almost destitute of good harbours, cuu- 
stitute, according to good naval .authority the 
naval key to tne Persian Gulf. Nevertheless 
the decision of Lord Kitchener formed a not- 
able landmark in British policy— the refusal to 
accept territorial responsibilities which we were 
not prepared to defend. 

Anotbor Bo^oy. In the cold fit following 
the economic aepresslon wliich inevitably set 
in after the signing of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the jMissing of the very temporary industrial 
boom, the British Empire was urged to cower 
before the spectre of Immense armies of llussian 
Bolshevists destroying what remained of 
European and Asiatic civilisation. An emotional 
Prime Minister, sought to stampede Europe into 
economic recovery along lines which were 
neither practicable nor even reasoned* 
excited publicists tried to make our flesh 
up visions of hordes 
of Ked Russians sweeping over Eastern Europe 
and Persia, even to the plains of Hindu- 
stan, in search of the food which their own 
o9uhtry could not supply. Journalists who 
oni^t to have known better having seen a few 
piok^w^mente manoeuvre in Moscow, imagin- 
tjd tl^at the whole of the Eussian Army was 


organised, drilled and equipiK^d on this new 
model. But others, remembering Napoleons, 
maxim that an army marches on its belly, 
refused to be frightcmal. Having regard to 
the scml-paralysis of the llussian railw'ays, 
wliich diniinislu'd in efficiency with unimix'ded 
regularity aft(T the Hevolution, they did not 
believe that these troops, even if trained and 
equipped, could be inaiclicd to any distant 
scene of war. They argued that a few picked 
rogiinenf.s, maintained in tlic (!a[)ital for the 
purposi, of overawing tin; po[)uhicc, did not 
.‘oiistitute a modern army in .any Hens(; of tlio 
'/erni. JVIoreover, having regard to tlio miser- 
able exhibition of the Russian armies in tbo 
war witli i^oland, and in particular the manner 
'll wliieh the Indian tioui)S scattend Bolshevist 
l)attalions like chart in the rtghtiiig in Central 
Asia during the last year of the war, they 
elt ronvim*ed that whilst the Bolshevist armed 
orces miglit be ofTectivo against the loose 
battalions of KoHchak and D('i\nikin and 
Wrangel. .scattered over an iineridiiig front, 
tliey would never make a stand against disciplin- 
ed troops ojK'rating with all the scieiititic para- 
ph'-rnalia of war in any more limited zone. But 
(he.se opinions, thougli strongly held, w*ere for 
long only opinions. Jii the early part of 1923 
liowever 'The 'Times publlslied a series of articles 
on modern llu.ssia. stamped with tlic impri'ss of 
liigh authority and iiitimati; knowledge in which 
tlio vvriti'r dealt in detail with the organisation 
and state of tlic llussian annU's, and wo 
shall no\v Indicate the general teiiour of his 
eoiielusions. 

The Red Armies. — According to this eminent 
authoiity tlie Ked Army has been reduced ^to 
a .strength of six hundred thousand, on a decisfon 
reaclK'd at a conference of military commanders 
held in Moscow' in May 1922. This conference 
worked out a remarkably simple and efficient 
reorganisation scheme which facilitates inobi- 
lis.ation plans, ri'duces tlic administrative 
machinc'ry, inertsases the proportion of artillery 
and machine guns, and purilles the corrupt 
supply service. Tliis reorganisation, which 
will greatly increase tlic efficiency of the army, 
is being rushed through with much energy and 
ability. The Hods are devoting much attention . 
to cavalry, being convinced that cavalry will 
play a great role in the next war with Toland. 
The cavalry is tlio most efficient part of the 
Ked Army, and its efficiency has been in- 
creased by changes enhancing its Are power 
and mobility, by the reduction of impedimenta 
and by an increase in the number of machine 
guns. The lieds have now fifteen cavalry divi- 
sions and seven independent cavalry brigades, 
each brigade having nearly three tliousand men, 
with four guns and forty-eight light machine 
guns. The cavalry is supposed to be ready for 
action within twenty-four hours after mobilisa- 
tion, The troo|)8 are being slowly armed with 
a remarkably light and efficient machine gun, 
called the l ederov. They have a now species 
of Tank capable of going by railway or across 
country. A gas and anti-gas service has been 
elaborately organised. But here, as in other 
i-cspocts, the Bolshevists are handicapped by 
the absence of technical material, and suspicion 
of foreign spies has prevented them, from 
employing German experts. The core of the 
Army is made up of what are called the “Chou*’ 
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troops, all tnisted Communists recruited terrl- when their endeavour to secure British co-opera* , 
torially, but as they are meant to protect the tiou in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Bolshevist administration from internal enemies^ Itcvolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
they need not be treated seriously as imrt of the of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
striking power of Bolshevist Russia, because ' temporary interruption of their influence at 
they could never be Avithdrawn from guarding 'onstantinopio, the Germans pressed forward 
the administrative headquarters. The final a ith their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
conclusions of this able .writer are that the Soviet railways a.s far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
can summon innumerable soldiers from out a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara, 
the Russian vastness, but cannot arm them, 'I’hey sent a nussion to explore the potentialities 
and has now only twenty million gold roubles of the port of Kowedt in the Persian Gulf, and 
in its treasury. All the great schemes which s. ttlio Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
the Red War Office has in its pigeon holes are of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
not worth the paper they are written upon, a nominal view to extending theBaghdad railway 
One great scheme relates to the throwing of f oin Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
hordes of cavalry into Poland and Rumania, at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island, 
in the expectation that the Communists in those They eominenccd the most difficult part of 
countries will join the Invaders ; but the last tlic w’ork in piercing the Araanus and Taurus 
Polish war showed that tills is based on a mis- ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
apprt'hension. Moreover, the bad state of the on the other side of the mountains across the 
railways would prevent a rapid mobilisation. Euphrates to Ras-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
If this is true, as there is every reason to believe way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
that it is true of the Border States of Russia, Indicated in what became known in Germany 
relatively close to the Soviet military centres, '»s “ B.B.B.” — Btiriin, Byzantium, Baghdad, 

and served by the best strategic railways, how Tlirougliout tlic progress of these schemes, 
much more true is it of distant zones like Persia, which did not stop sliort of Baghdad, but wore • 
Central Asia and the Indian Borderland, ill- directed tlirough a port in the Persian Gull, 

served with means of communication, produ- ut India, the Germans were anxious to secure 

cing nothing with whieli to feed and equip the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
armies, and in Central Asia at any rate pt'opled do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
by races held in subjection by'armod force ? alfcctlng the enterprise as a dominant German 
We claim with all the weight of evidence adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
to support us, that so far as Russia is coii' cf the W'ar tlie protracted negotiations with , 
cerned, the external element in frontier policy bondon which had this end in view ended a , 

has disappeared for sO far ahead as we can see. d»'fiuite agreement between the two Powers. 

German Influence. — But as nature abiiors Cader tins agreement the Gulf section of the 
a vacuunt, so in the case of States bordered by line was to have been British, and the other 
higher civilisations, no sooner does one strong portion German. But this agreement which 
influence recede than some otlier takes its lad not l)ccn signed became waste paper • 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- the ojjtbreak of the war, and the German pUins 
Russian Agreement tlio shadow of the German vanished in thin air with the coranleto defeat 
menace had begun to appear on the liorizon. oi Turkey and Germany. No vcrtheless the rall- 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other way did not stand still during the war. Germany 
activities, the Germans adapted tlioir methods made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
from the penetration by railway which was so tunnel sections and the work was substontially 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- flnished when the Armistice was signed, 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous The.Si^nificance of the Baghdad Railway, 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the — The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time would short-circuit the traditional Britirfi 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe dominance by sea, and absorb the ^ssenger 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of riily be nourished by those completely ignorant . 
Armenians, .made German influence supreme of the conditions of the Indian passenger , 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through servlco and the essentials of a competitive rout® 
Palestine. Ayhich was generally treated in Europe for the carrfage of merchandise. The ni^ of 
as an exhibition of opera boiiffe, soon bore fruit passenger traffic from India is from April to 
In the acquisition, by German interests of the June, In order to escape the hot weather in 
principal railways in Anatolia. I.ater it fructi- I iidia, and the returntraffle is chiefly concentrat- 
fled more effectively in the Baghdad Railway cd in October and November. Prom April to 
concession, under which Gterm an interests secured June, the heat in Mesopotamia is appallCag. To 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
from the port of Haidar and Pasha, opposite ^vould turn from the easy and comfortable, as* 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf, well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay , 
Nqw successive British Statesmen of both parties to Mareellles and thenee by the easiest railway 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial travelling outside the British Isles to Boulowe c: 
foot-hold in the Persian Gulf by any power — and London, for such a land route was an amazmgv? 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then chimera. The Baghdad route would have in*'* 
in ’ view — ^would be regarded aa an unfriendly volved a sea voyage from Bombay or IBlarachi 
act^« There followed a replica of the period of to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the * 
alarums and. excursions whidi had: dlsdgujed burning plt^ of Mesopotamia and Asia;MlhOrv 
our relations with Russia. Undaunted, even to Haidar Pasha, then across tho to 
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Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any clrcum- 
Btancea have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route. Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra, 
Is about one pound sterling a ton ; before the 
war it WAS often down to fifteen shillings. The 
freight from Jiasra to Baghdad was from thirty 
shillings to two pounds a ton. To imagine 
again that merchandise would desert this route 
for a land and sea route, which would have 
Involved a double break of bulk at Constantinople 
and Haidar Pasha, is again a chimera ; the 
freight charges could not have been less than 
fifteen to twenty pounds a ton. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Hallway was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at. Constan- 
tinople — and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany — complete master of Asia 
Minor and The Middle East, and the route selec- 
ted, often criticised, was the beat for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial line, the Railway, If completed, 
would have served three zones. 'J'ho western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached Immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them In maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg-America corporation. 
'J'hey strove to obtain an actual footing in tlic 
Gulf tlirough* the Gcriuau Imuse of Woukliuis. 
Wo doubt if the Germans were ever serious 
In their alleged dc.signs on Kowelt, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Elushlng to Antwerp or Cuxhavcu to Hamburg ; 
that was one of tiie red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, winch is destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Middle 
East. These considerations have no more than 
an academic value now. Germany has been 
defeated. The Turks, now tliey are emerging 
from an Isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, are confronted with the Inunenso 

S roblem of re-buildlng their bankrupt State, 
eprivod of the most Intc'llgeiit section of the 
old population — the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by^massacre and expulsion — are a very uncertain 
factor. The completion of the through line 
is Indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have Indicated, 
are many and grea ., the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
so we have placed these authoritative charac- 
terist cs on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived, 
as it must be. 

Turkey end the Frontier.— The position 
of 'Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable Importance in Itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the amnt 
courier of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long estabUshod 


in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country ; the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
tliey were substantially left alone, and the 
administration it is understood never paid 
its way. For a brief period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim PaahA 
became a power In the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one’s intere.st, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her“B.B,B,'’ policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These ciforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Gove foment which con- 
cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Ttirks at A1 Katr 
was always very precai*ious. On the outbreak 
of the war however the situation changed. 
When the sound and carefully-executed ex- 
pedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, witli very 
inadeciuate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involved in military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were completely successful 
witli General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
After th('. Russian debacle fo\ind ourselves 
involvf'd in a new front, wliicli stretched from 
llie. Euphrates to the wildest part of Ck'.ntral 
Asia, i)r()(lnciiig military f'xploits of an almost 
('pic cliaractcr, but exf'tcising little infiinmco 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
pressfire not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenhy scattcrcfl tlio Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war left \is in an indf'llnlto 
j)osition in Mf sopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers. This onaided the Turks, if they were 
HO disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the. Kurds, who arc the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor. The signing of the Treaty of I>au8anne 
in 1923, and its subsequent ratification by the 
Turkish National Assembly, promise to remove 
these difficulties. The Turks recognised that the 
Arab states were outside their zone of adminis- 
tration, and the boundaries between Turkey 
and the Arab administration set up In Mc'so- 
I)otaniia under King Feisul were left to be 
determined by the League of Nations. There- 
from Turkey, we have reason to hope, will cease 
to be a factor in Indian frontier policy. 

France and the Frontier — H wo touch 
for a few sentences on the position of I'Tance 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
tliey. It Is difficult to find any sound pobey 
hind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
station at Maskat, in the Persian Gulf, and her 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir- 

f »ate tne slave trade, and hold in check the 
ranwnse traffic in arms which was equipping 
ail the tribesmen on our North-West frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
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ammunition. We can And no more definite 
purpofee in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia , and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, partlfu'arly 
in the neiglibourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed oi.e by one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente. 'Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiledBriti.sh protectorate of Egypt. 
There liad earlier been mutterings in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties., and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyraunical King Tliecbaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in tins direction, tliey were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and tlio 
firm establisluncnt of British rule. Far otiier- 
wlsc was it on the confines of Siam. ]t was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
8iam as a buffer state between JJurma, then a 
regular Proviuce of the Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China. Tins policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on 8iam. 
Matters approached a crisis in 1804, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
widfh might liave ended in open war between 
the two States. But as in the case of Penjdeli, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fa.shoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both side.s a.sk 
tliemselvcs what they might be going to flglit 
about. They found there was nothing e.sscntial 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam. That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Slam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued witli a .strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at tlie same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours. 

The New Frontier Problem. — The whole 
purpose of this brief skctcli has been to show 
that for three generations — most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838 — 
tjie Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It lias been dominated by 
external influences — in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, apd to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
All these external Influences have disappeared. 
There is no such prospect of their revival as 
lii^ifled US in taking them into conslderaiibn In 
the measures whicli are forced on the Govern- 
ments responsible. The Indian frontier question 
therefore developed from an Imperial into a 
local question— a condition on which we must 
lay fast hold, because people are tenacious of old 
Weap, especially wh^n they are nearly a century 
0^4. and no proper iwider^ddlJig of the present 
p^jWon ta poaaibte, our consldej^tion of It 
fa governed by this edsfential facL that the fron- 
tier question ia purely local. But whilst these 


world changes were taking place, others were in 
progress which powerfully Influence the dlflftcul- 
ties of the situation. The tribesman was always 
an opponent to be respected, v Brave, hardy, 
fanatical, he has always been a first-class 
fighting man. Knowing every inch of the 
inhospitable country in which punitive opera- 
tions must of necessity take place he has nung 
on our rearguards ana given them an infinity 
of trouble. Even when armed with a jeza'l, 
and when every cartridge had to bo husbanded 
with jealous care, the tribesman was a respectable 
antagonist. Now the tribesmen are every- 
where armed with magazine rifles, either 
imported through the Persian Gplf When 
ruiiniug was a thriving occupation, stolen from 
British magazines, or secured from Bd^Sian 
and Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias. We found this to our cost lu the 
events following the Afghan War of 19191 The 
Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at tlie call of the ilh^« 
especially in Wazinstan, were of great ac^unt. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier ; their margsman- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers admirable The tribal 
militia, the key.stpne of the Curzou system, 
had for ' all practical purposes dlsapp^red ; 
what was to take its place? 

I Immediately followihg the Afghan Wi3^r, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this Ayae only a temporary measure. 
It may be said ^hat the crux of the sltuatfon 
was in Wazlristan. Thi^ sector of the TV{%tiet 
has always been tne most dlflacult of the ^otp, 
because of the intractable character of me people. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Alghant^tan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishmemt;. 
In view of the complete disappearance 6f tlte 
external menace, and the consehuent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which Wpuld enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
state, there were m^ny who urged the desirabflity 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of thd^ 
Indus. Tills extreme sclipol gained (itfjo 
support. Our position in Quetta ofi the one side 


and Peshawar on the other is Biljy consolida- 
ted, and no good case (iau be made out tgr 
withdrawing Irorh it. Qn the other has4* 
there was a stronfi? case mode out for leay™ 
the trlbei-jpen severely alone from the Gmn^ 
to the Kurram, and dealing With them if tlw 
emerged from their fastnesses. The 
standpoint was that the Wazlris are absolu^y 
Intractable ; that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punii/Wfe 
! operations in most arduous conditions ; ‘ sM 
that the only solntlon 6f the quostlon vas pfe 
occupation of dominant points ip Watlyisram, 
as far north as Laddha, and Unking Boats 
with our military bases, and partiejUfar Mfih 
the termini of the |iidian frontfer railways, by 
good motor rOpds. 

I This controversy has not ended yet; ind^ 

I 

I The present policy hag been aptly deeocibod 
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as the “ half-forward “ policy. There has been khaaaadars. The difference between the kassa - 
no withdrawal in the ordinary sense dars and the old tribal militia is material, 
of the term, but the limits of the The Militia were armed and equipped by the 
Wasiristan occupation have been fixed at Indian military authorities ; if they disappeared 
Eamzak, not at Laddha. Tlie network they took their arms and ammunition with 
of eonsequential roads is being pushed forward, them, and cemstituted a powerful reinforcement. 
The Indian rail-head, which for so long termina- 1'he khassadars bring their own rifles with 
t^ at Jamrud, at the southern entrance them, and therefore if they desert they do not 
to the Khybor Pass, is now being extended to constitute any reinforcement to those in arms 
Landl Kotal and the frontier between India against us. Many of these khassadars have 
and Afghanistan. The regular troops are already done good work in the punishment of 
being withdrawn, and their place taken by tribal raids. 

I.— THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion of Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace 
has di8api)eared, and that it is now a purely 
local question. No part of the frontier is more 
powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with tlie long 
.stmg^o for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, wlio liad establlslu'd 
trading stations tliere, with the captun' and 
destruction of the great entrepot whicli the 
Portuguese had establislu'd at Ormuz, the sup<T 
cession of tlie land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the, interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This w ork it quietly and cftlciently 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Truclal Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were, gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Eoyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated tlie external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she ndained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Left to herself Great Britain desired no other 
.policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was Involved in European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
.the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the Immense trafllc In arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference were 
gradually reipoved by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Kussia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to “show the flag** in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas. This menace declined 
after the signing of the Anglo-Eussian Agreement, 
and disappeared with the collapse of Bussian 
power following the’Bevolutlon. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courier 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 

S assed, be^n to stir. She threatened the 
helkh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the penlAioU of A1 Katr, and m3ved troops 
to enforce hat amaralnty over Koaralt, the 


best port In the Persian Gulf, and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Ballway. Further 
to consolidate her Interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily-subsidized 
shijw of the H am burg-Am erica lino to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the In- 
.strurnents of Imperial policy rather than ns 
inoffensive merenantmen. She also strove, 
tlirough the agency of the Ann of Wonkhaus, to 
.ic<|uire a t^erritorial footing on the Island of 
•SlKirgah. These events stirred the liritisli 
(Jovernment to an unusual activity in tlie 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
inlluenc(‘3 w ere taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
(luring his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished several now consulates, and was Ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
witli the Gulf ^rts. The British Govemmenf 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by tlie opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that “ Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of tlie 
local commercial interests which now underlio 
political and military control will imperil 
Great Britain’s naval position in tlie Farther 
East, her {lolitical position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia”. The Imperial 
standiioint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord I>ansdowne in 
words of great Import — ‘‘Wefi.e., His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port In the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.” The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Companv, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
1 in Importance, until they are now more than 
they were before these external Inflaences deve- 
lopw-^ local question, mainly a question of 
; police. They are therefore set oat more briefly 
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than in earlier editions of tlic Indian Year Book, 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to The Indian Year Book for 
1928, pp. 178-183. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Caj)e Musandlm, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, w ith which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishin 
and I^arak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated froni It by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establisliing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britian and Maskat 
have beep intimate for a century and more. 
It wa.s under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of tlie slave trade 
and In 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
ooncludlng a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con- 
sent. 

British Consul : R. E. L, Wingate. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Capo Musandlm and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Tnicial Chiefs. The ill-name of tliis 
territory has notv' ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates w ere tlic 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Comiwiny’s ships of war. I.<arge 
expeditions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to Groat Britian by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1800 
and ending with the prepetu.xl treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themsolvc'g to avoid ail 
llOsAlitles at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which tliey undertook to prohibltT 
altogether the traffic in slaves. The relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Itesident at Bushire, who visits the 
l‘irate Coast every year on a tour of insix?ction. 

The commercial importance of tiie Pirate 
Coast is Increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Llngah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms ofl^lals in the employ of Persia has driven 
this traffic from Llngah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are — Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargah, 
ADnan, Um-al-Gawain and Ros-cI-Khcyma. 

Ball rein. 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago wlilch forms the chlefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their Importance la out of all proportion to 
theli extent. This is the great centre of the 


Gulf pearl flsherv, wliich. In a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships nave to fie four miles from the 
shore, which Is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, end the customs revenue; 
which amounts to some eighty tliousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein Is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archBeologists. The generally accepted theory 
Is that it is a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

Political Agent, Major C. K. Daly. 

Koweit. 

Ih the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size In the world. The Importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that It is the 
one possible Gulf tennlnu«> of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane — so called from 
the resemblance of the fornmtion of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. I’ho Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 6 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

Political Agent, Major J. C. More, D.8.O. 

Muhammerab. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
8hatt-el-Afab lie the territories of a Sheikh 
who stands to the Persian Government in much 
the same relation as does the Sheikh of 
Koweit to the Government of Turkey — Sheikh 
Kbazzal of Muhammerab. Nominally, he is 
subject to Teheran, on whose behalf he go- 
verns his territories as Governor ; in practice 
he is more like a semi-independent vassal. 
The 'town, favourably situated near the mouth 
oi the Karun ' River, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispatian and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route -by way 
of Busliire and Shiraz. This importance baa 
grown since the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
established refineries at Muhammorah for the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be stlU further accentuated, if the scheme for a 
railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
matures. A concession for a road by this route 
has long been held by a British Company. 

Vice-ConstU at Ahwaz, Captain E. H. Qostrell ; 

Consul for Arabittan (Ahwaz),^ E. G. B. 
Peel. 
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Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish A.rabistai) can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indlssolublj 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra is the Inevitable sea terminus of tht 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourablj 
situated to receive the whole watejr-bomt 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shatt- 
el-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot trafllc, whilst Basra Is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan routs via Kerman- 
shah and llamadan. 


The Future of Basra. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of tit** 
now Arab State wliieh wo have set up in JSteso- 
IMitamia under King Eelsal. When the wav 
was over w»^ found ourselves committed to 
immense, nndc'fined and burdensome respon.si- 
bilities In that- land, ddio sound conce])ts wliieb 
dictated the original e.xpedition were disloeat<‘d 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; tlien tlu- 
great milite.ry i-ntciprlses neeessitated by the 
fall of Jvut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to MosUl and tiie mountains of Kurdishin, (‘ast 
to tlu' Ih'rsian boundary, and west to tlio confiiu s 
of 'rrans-.lordania. Amongst ardt nt Imperia- 
lists, there, was undoubtedly t ho hoiM* tliat this 
immense* area would be in ome way or another an 
integral ])art of the Rrltlsli Ihujiirc. 'I'lm coM 
lit followed when tlie cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only bee in.xint.ained by 
force of arms and that the cost would bo jerodi- 
gioiiH, Under tiiese circumstances King Kcisal 
was imported from the Hcdjaz and inshilled 
on the tlirono under the aegis of threat Britain. 
Still, wo were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose — responsibility without any real power 
unless King Feisal was to be a mere puppet, 
immense expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an Insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies annouu - 1 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference 
Addressing tlie House of Lords on May 3rd ho 
H.ald — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time, and decisions have now been taken. 
Sir Percy ('ox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the termo of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Kcisal and his Government, and 
has tl^eir cordial assent. It is being published 
:pagl>dad to-day. 


The announcement is as follows ; — 

“ It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisai that a 'treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and tlie term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to licriodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establislimont 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

“ Since then the Iraq Government li^s made 
great strides along the path of independent 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility, 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Ira;q should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed tiiat the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently bo shortened. In order 
; to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the l>ody of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
wliich, like the 'Freaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

“Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the [lartics in tlic following terms ; — 

“ it is understood between tiio High Contrac- 
ting i’artios that, notwithstanding the iirovislons 
of Article 18, the present 'Treaty shall terminate 
upon Iraq becoming a member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with 'Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being com^luded with a view 
to regulate tl\e subsequent relations between 
the High Cent '•ac-ting Parties ; and nego(,lations 
for that object shall bo entered into between 
tliem before the expiration of the above period,” 

It will be noticed tliat under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form is to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever may be earlier. 

'The position of Iraq as regards the Lea^e 
is tliat when the Treaty lias been ratified His 
Britannic Majesty will be bound under Article 
0 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty’s Government 
will be in a position to take this step on tl>e fulfil- 
ment bf the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of tlio frontiers ,of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 
'There is every reason to hope that both these 
conditions will be fulfilled at no distant date. 

Under the Treaty of Lansannp between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1S|23, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because tlie future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by Tlje League o| 
Nations. 
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It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King Feisal’s 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bomi)ay. 
Its people liave not mneh in common witli 
those of the North. Q'hey took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of The Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the i>olicy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points ol 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
Bhire is administrative rather than commercial. 
It is the headquarters of Persian authority, th<; 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It Is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
tor that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotalfe which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the commer- 
cial value of Bushlre will dwindle to Insigni- 
ficance. Further south lies Llrgah, reputed 


to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but ite trade Is being diverted to Debai on the 
Pirate tlloast. In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gull from the Ara- 
bian Sea Is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
Im^rtance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles In width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there Is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphlnstone's Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are. equally vile. But between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. On the Mekran coast, there la the 
cable station of Jask, and the possible port of 
Chahbar. 

Political Resident in the Persian Qulf — 
Lt.-Col. S. O. Knox, o.s.I , o.l.a. 

Residency Surgeon at Bushirt — Major A. W. 
Pierpoint, o.b.e., i.m.s. 

Consul at Bunder Ahhas and Assistant to the 
Resident — G. A, Richardson, 


II.— SEISTAN, 


The concentration ol public attention on the 
Persian Qulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Qwattur. It marches on Its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helraand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; it is also midway athwarr 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the ds^ came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

W?iether with tills purpose or fiot, I^psslan 


intrigue was particularly active In Seistan In 
the early years of the century. Having Russi- 
fled Khorassan , her agents moved Into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, ‘ scientific missions ” and an Irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushkl. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic Importance persist. Meantime 
British Influence is being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and It has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway to Nushkl, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This line was extended 
to Duzdab, on the Persian Frontier, during 
the war as a military measure, but th^ 
traffic supports only twp trains a 
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III— PERSIA. 


From causes which only need to bo very 
briefly set out, the Persian (luestion as afToctinp: 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it Is of 
no account. Reference is made In the Intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo- Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of influence*, and 
tlie Persians bitterly resented this apparent 
dlvlaioD of their kingdom between the two 
I’owers, though no. such end was in view, 
German agents, working cleverly on this fcclii.g, 
established an intiuence which was not suspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
In the South, and after the fall of Kutal-Amar«T, 
wiion a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, tliey exercised a strong iuMiience in 
Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at tlint time tlicre was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces in the Worth- West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British oflicers and called The 
South Persim Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Govcrnmeiit, 
the main features of which were 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply offleers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order ; 

To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To oO-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 


The second agreement defined the terms an^d 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 p^r o^pt. 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs' receipts assigned , for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and shpuld 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 

The Present Position:— We have given 
the main points in the • Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find It set out in The 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et seq- 
It has been explained that most Persians 
construed it into a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies. When tlie British troops 
in the non/h-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the Persians liad no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead lustruinont. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who wore to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

The South Persian Rifles were also disbanded. 
Thencefortli Great Britain withdrew entirely 
from any active I'articipation in Persian affairs. 
As for the present i)osition, all that can l)e said 
that the form of a government exists, though 
Ministers change so r.ipidly that few can say 
from day to day what ministers arc in office. 
But the country does not fccem much tlie worse. 
So little has government counted in Persian 
aifairs since the assassination of Nasr-cd-Din 
that the country feems to get on quite well 
without one, or at any rate with only the pale 
shadow of one. 

Sir Percy I^rraine assumed office as British 
Minister at Teheran In December 1921. 

H. B. M/s Consul Osneral and Agent of th$ 

Qovernment of India in Khorasani — Llent.- 

Colonel F. B. Prldeaux, o.s.i., o.i.B. 

H. B. M/s Constilin SUtan and Kain: — B. J. 

Gould, O I.E, 

Medical Oj^er ana Vice-ConnU: — Major R. 
F. D. MacGregor. 


IV. THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King's writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north ; this is gcnerically 
known as the Independent I’errltory. Its 
nituro is the keynote of the interminable dis- 
cussions of frontier policy for nearly half a 
century. 

This Is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 


Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian 
Arab and Jewish Intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
Intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam." It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
Is the desire to be left alone. They value their 
Independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
fufflee even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in urade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars; 
or else in the outlet which hiU-men all ttio world 
over have utilised from tlme^ immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. 
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Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed In a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay tlio menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglc-Russian Agreement. 
This induced wliat was called Hit and Retire 
tactics ; in the half century which ended in 
1807 there were nearly a =core of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left liehind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train, fho fruit 
of the suspicion tliiis engendcuod was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was abla7:e. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which wore taken to meet 
It comp ell id a consideration of the whole posl- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
Were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which proscribed for 
the Government the “ limitation of your Inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to T^ord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance- of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal iii lopendence and leave tliom, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselvce 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been In charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created In 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed It In charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
ana often considered afterwards, but which 
bad slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortS-lices in charge of tribal levies, 
oflacered by a handful of British offleers. The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles 
which steadfast! V kept the peace of that historic 
Pass Until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned In places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, arid 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Eushal- 
garh to Kohat at the entrance of thp Kohat 


Pass, and to Thai at the month of the Eurram 
Valley. These railways have been completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a pofwerful stimulus to trade; 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists 
I ids policy of economic development is re- 
reiving a great development through the com- 
l'((!tion of the Upper Swat Canal {q. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it is completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many j^ears this 
jKillcy was completely justified by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved ns from serious complications for 
r.e.irly twenty years, although the position 
could never bo said to be entirely satis- 
uictory particularly in Wazirlatan, peopled 
i)y tiie most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It 
endured tl)ronghout the war and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his internal troubles In a jehad 
against India. In this insane' enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance In their regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces, 
than in the ar'i ed tribesmen. In this they were 
justified, for the most serious fighting was with 
tho tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
tronblo throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridis, our m( st serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiets throughout 
tlio actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later, it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Cliora. But the Mahsuds and the WazirlB 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dehra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modem 
weapons of precision, they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace, 
even when the Afghans caved in. They rejected 
ourterms and active measures were taken against 
thorn. The fighting was the most severe In the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks wore many men trained cither in 
the Militia or in the Indian Army ; and more 
than onco they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than nt 
any time during their carepT. 
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The New Frontier Problem, 


A New Chapter. — As tho result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Wazlristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until Fobruary-March 1922. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but oven then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an Indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Wazlristan. This forced 
tho Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion is really focussed on 
Wardristan. In essentials it is the aged con- 
troversy — shall w'e dc'al with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs ; or shall wo revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep th» passes open, and punishing tlu' tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy. — Ihc Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath of 
tho serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion ” and the “ close border” policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in tho Khybcr and Kiirram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrOtc 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas : 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 


greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual d('gr('os and 
above all without tho constant aid and pn'sence 
of British troops.” The Curzon i^oJicy, Ihongli 
it was not pursued with tho .steadfastness ho 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us rnoderah — or rather it should h(' 
said bearable — frontier conditions until tho 
Afghan War. It then broke dowm, becausci 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not withstand the wave of fanaticism, and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1019. The Khybcr militia faded away ; tlu' 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. ^J'he pillar of tlu^ Curzon system fell; 
in the military yshraso of the, hour, it could not, 
stand the test of r('ligious fanaticism or an 
Afghan War. The very word Militia became 
anathema. 


The Policy. — The new policy adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions vas outlined 
by Lord Chclm ford, the then Viceroy, in a 
speech which he a ldre-sed to the Indian Le- 
gislatures. He said it liad boon d('C ded to 
retain commanding po-ts in Wa/dristan ; to 
open up the country by roads; to extend tlic 
mam Indian railway system from its th.n ter- 
minus, .Tamrnd, through the Khybcr to the 
frontier of Afghanirtan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so fiir as 
the garrisoning of these frontier iiosilicns by 
Regular troops was concerned. Such did ies arc 
immeiiaely unpopular In (he ri'gular army, which 
is not organised and equipped for wurk of this 
character Irregulars l)a\e always exist/d on 
the frontier, and asthiy had disappeared with 
the Militia, it was ncci's.sary to rmri ate them. 
The new foim of irrcgul r was w hat have hei n 
called Khassadara and Scouts. Tho Khas- 
sadar an extremely irregular in cgiilar. He hns 
no British ofllcers and no uniform, except a dis- 
tinguishing kind oi jKKiri . In cuntradistinction 
to the old Militia, he finds liis own rifle. As 
one Informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long as the Khassadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other i olice 
duties, they draw t heir pay and no questions 
are asked. If they desert iu the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
no rl IP'S, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss f)X 
British and Indian offlcars. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute routiove'sy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding po^ts 
in Wazlristan .should be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should Ixi. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Wazlristan. 


V.— WAZIRISTAN. 

We can now approach the real frontier ques- half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
tlon of the day, the future of Wazlristan, What rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
follows Is drawn from an admirable article feet high, which forms the water shed between 
contributed to the January number of “The the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 
Journal of the United Service InstitutioT rf ponds with the Durand Lino separating India 
India,” written by Lt.-Col. G. M. Routh, D.S.U. from Afghaniston . This Is the western boundary. 

Geographically Wazlristan is a rough paral- On the east is tho Indus. North is the water- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West .shed of the Kurram River running East and 
and 160 from North to South. The western West about 30 miles north of Bannu separating 
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Wazlristan from the Kohat District. South is 
a zigzag political boundary from tlie Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sandc- 
raan In Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 

The western half Is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarray. The more inhaldted 
bottlons lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
important villages of Kaniguram and Makin. 

The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sandy desert 
in the Marwat above i’ezu. 

Where Irrigation or river water is obtainable, 
cultivation is attempted under conditions widcl* 
can hardly bo encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Pezu arid Tank, usually pa.storal, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 

Inhabitants. — 'I’ho inliabitant.s, unahic to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robl)ery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighl>onrs. 
'Tlie name originates according to tradition 
ffom one Wazlr, two of whoso grundson.s were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsnds, Dawars 
Aud Batanni, only the first two are true \V a^.ir.H 
Their villages are soparato though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, aud inter-iuarriago 
is the exce‘ption — in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
iyi9 joined them together, as inateriully aided 
our dealings with them. 

TTnliko other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powlndah till his deatli in 1913 could 
Bpeak of any portion of them as ids following. 

Policy. — Tlie poli<!y of the Britlsli wu.s at first 
one of non-interiorenco witli tlio tribe.s. Even 
now only part of tlie country is administered. 
Gradually it was found tliat more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by exoeditJons to 

E ortions of the country witli Begulars, followed 
y building posts and brick towers to bo held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
Tlie Political OHicors, at first supported by 
Kogulars, built up from 1004 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with Dritisli Officers at 
tlieir disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khun, 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as ocoosion required, posts were occupied 
Wana was occupied In 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochl In 
1896, In the comprehensive expedition of 
1896-96 when this policy was put Into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds 


It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1910, 
they were hold by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Programme. — Id.-Col. llouth then out- 
lined a possible policy for Waziristan. We 
give it textually, because wc believe it substan- 
tially reflects military opinion in India : — 

To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dotninate 
the inhabited tracts. Wliy should not the road 
now being made to Ladha bo continued 36 mile 
norfli to tiro Tochi road at Datta Kliel aud 
29 miles soutli to Wana.* Why should wc not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Cis-Indus zone's .* 
'l’h(' Itazmak district round Makin 6000 feet up 
is both healthy and fertile. 'J'he, same applies 
to the Sliaw'al valley laying bednud Pir Giil, the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a Ijcight of 
11,550 feet above the sea. 'flu*, Wana })lain, 
5,000 feet nj), 30 niile.s by 15, could with railways 
support an army corps ; thi-re is no doul>t that 
a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the problem. A line has been surveyed from 
rank to Drubau and tht'ucc up the valk y to 
Port Sandeinan, so connecting with the Zhoh 
and perhaps biter to Wana, Th(! Gunnil Taiigi 
from Minfaza to Kliajuri Knch is the apparently 
obvious route, but would bo ]»rolUbiii\'ely 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling. Ib'yond Ivhajuri Kacli via Tanai 
and liogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, olfers 
I no dilliculty. 'J’hc old i)oliey of the raideia 
Working we.st wards and oiir I'eiiibntive ex]>edi- 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral (!Oin- 
luunications. Tlic broad gauge at Konat 
might without undue cost be exteiuh'd to Thai 
and thence to Idak ru( Spinwani. From lii're 
till further exti'iision proM-d desirable, a motor 
road through lluzmak, Makin and Dwatoi to 
link u]) with that now surseyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on. piveutiuiily such 
oonimunieations, road, rail, or botli, could 
continue to Waiui, Fort Sandeinan and Quetta 
via Hindu Bagh, a strategic line olfering great 
defensive possibilities Biibstitutiug llazmak, 
which resembles Outacamuud, and liealthy 
• uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupied. 
Tile very fact of employing tlie tribesmen on. 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
bonds to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy aca^ssible lull stations in placx! of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonment s wiiich now 
exist in this part of the Frontier. 

The Compromise. — ^'i'he now policy, which 
has been called “ the half forward policy,” was 
announced in 1923. It was a comiuomise 
l>etvi'oen the two extreme schools of thought. 

This Involves the completion of various roads 
fit for mechanical transport within Waziristan 
and along the Derajat border ; the holding of 
certain posts, Jandola and Razmak, by Regular 
troops until this road programme Is complete'd ; 
and thereafter the location of Scouts, who arc 
mitaio nomine militia, at certain points on the 
roads within Waziristan, assisted by Khabiadars, 
or local levies, finding their own arms and lea 
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by their own lenders. 'Jlie ndvant^iges of this 1 
scheme, remarked The Times, are, first, tliat it 
saves our face and obviates the necessity of 
withdrawal in the face of an unbeaten enemy ; 
secondly, that it should place our forces in 
dominant Interior positions to deter and intercept 
raiding giuigs ; thirdly, that it admits eventually 
of the dignified withdrawal of the Regular troops ; 
fourthly, that it provides roads which will 
facilitate punitive measures against the trilns 
men, should they again transgress the reasonable 
limit of tribal lawlessness ; fifthly, that the 
Khassadai scheme provides lionourable employ- 
ment and livelihood for a large number of tlio 
tribal hot-heads, and interests the tribes them- 
selves In tile maintenanco of order and the 
prevention of raiding. 

Some Criticisms. — This compromise sccun d 
no more general acceptance than any of the 
policies which preceded it. It was subject 
to a somewhat severe analysis by The Times, in 
a passage which W(; rciiroduce somewhat Inlly, j 
because it summarises the general objections | 
to a forward, or a half forward i>olicy. 'J'Jie I 
journal wrote : — ■ 

First , the location of posts within. Wazirlstan — 1 
at Jtazmak especially — wiOi the country .still | 
untirmed, docs not seriously slof* raiding; ! 
secondly, lines of communication largely do pen- I 
dent on the loyalty of Khassadars Ave, unstable, I 
and ask too mucli of tile Scouts and their Jtritish ' 
ottioers ; thirdly, roads in sucli a mountainons 
region require constant repair and arc very 
vulnerable — particularly the culverts and 
bridges; fourtlily, in tlie event of another gencnl 
frontier conflagration it mightagain bo impossible 
for tile troops to HupjKDrt the advanced Militic, 
posts, and wo might again be confronted wifli 
such tragedies as the withdrawal from Wapo 
during the last Afghan War. There is no 
panacea for the ^North-West Frontier ; wc musf 
not expect complete peace, and wc must not 
make too heavy weather of inevitable trib,d 
lawlessness. Eueli section of tlio frontier 
presents its own problems and calls for its own 
specittes. Hut a ge neral survey of tlie Wazhlstau 
problem, in tlie liglit of tlio prcseiit finniieial 
stringency, suggests that tlie present decision 
cannot be lliial. Hy all means employ lUiassadais 
in large numbers witliin tribal territory, as i.s 
elone on the Afridi border of tlio Fcsbawai 
district, but do not mix tlioni up with militia 
and re nder tlieir task more diilicnlt, if not 
imiiossible, by tlie constant irritant of advance- 
posts. Tlie truth is that there is no reall> 
satisfactory half-meaeure between the olel 
“ clo 8 e 3 border,” with an occasional “raid and 
scuttle ” and the full forward policy of subjuga- 
tion, effective occupation, disarmament, and 
direct administration. But, neither of these 
being practical politics, wc can only hope that 
the present compromise will prove effective. 

On a subsequent occasion Sir A. Hamilton 
Orant, who was associated with the Indian 
frontier for the greater part of his official career, 
and was also Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, subjected this policy to further 
criticism. In a paper read before the East Indian 
Association he dealt with the advocates of the 
forward policy,” who asked, If the tribes gave 
so much trouble, ” why not go in and conquer 
"JieDa once for all and occupy the country up to 
the Durand line”? It sounded an attractive 


solution, but the truth was that to advance our 
frontier only meant to advance the, seat of 
trouble. Wo had gone back to wliat might 
be called the ” half-forward policy” — that was, 
the occupation by militia of a point in trans- 
border territory, supported by Mhwsadars, or 
local levies, and by troops behind. Whether 
or not this experiment would succeed any bettor 
than similar experiments liad in the past it was 
difllcnlt to say. His own view was that the 
occupation of trans-l>order outposts merely acted 
as an irritant without dominating the tribes, 
and sooner or later those ontposts would neces- 
jsitate further military operations. 

Our policy sbonld be to remove all removable 
irritants, such a.s the trans-border posts. Wo 
jsliould clour out of Waziristan altogether, 

I ex(xq)t the lower Toclii, where wc had com- 
miitmcnts, and the 'I'lial-Jdak road. We should 
do everytliing jiussllde to provide honourabh; 
emi)Ioyinent for tlie (rihesiiK-n, for tlie prob- 
l( in was largely i-eonoinie. We siioiild do ail tliat 
was jiossible to cstablisli friendly rela- 
tion with tribi I elders, and give them, by means 
of subsidh's for smviee, an interest in main- 
taining law and order. We sliould extend 
tlie Khassd'inr system — that is, that wo should 
pay for tribal corps to police t lieir own borders, 
arming (liemselvcs and jiroviding their own 
munilions and cquipuient. This cx|)oriment 
[iroved most succeaafulon the Alridi border of the 
Fesliawar district , 

Wc should in tibn owe of lawlessness deal 
witii it promptly by ^he am st of members of 
ihe tribe concerned, in Britisli territory by 
blockade, and by the swift rounding up of 
recalcitrant villages beyond the border, and 
by tile use of airojiluncs. 

Official Optimism. — 'Ihe official view is 0110 
of extreme optimism. Altliougli tlie year was 
marked by outrages of a peculiar aud novel 
brutality, the Government is of opinion that 
tlio policy has 80 far suec ceded. Tliese outrages 
! occurred in the Kliost sector, and involved 
the murder of Major Orr and Major Anderson, 
tlio murder of Mrs. Ellis and the abduction of 
her daughter, wlio was rescued by the courage 
and address of a missionary lady, Mrs. Starr. 
The murderers sought a refuge in Afghanistan, 
and, aftir being arrested, cscapid from jail. 
The Under Secretary of State for India, Earl 
Winterton, introducing the India Office estimates, 
claimed that the new policy lias proved in every 
way successful. Raiding has been reduced to a 
minimum. Razmak has been occupied with the 
consent of the Wazirs and the road construction 
programme is going on satisfactorily. It is 
hoped that by the end of the year a lateral road 
will have been oonstrueted from Tlial in the 
nortli by Idak and Ramzak to the rafl-head at 
Kliirgi. In addition, a road is being built from 
Jaiidola, near Khirgi, to Sarwekai, and Ramzak 
and Jaudola are occupied by regular troops, 
while scouts and tribal levies hold the more 
forward positions within supporting distance 
of the regulars. One great advantage in that 
policy is tliat the regular troops will be stationed 
in the cool highlands of Central Waziristan in- 
stead of the low, unhealthy country in which 
they were quartered previous to the last Afghan 
War. “ In no period during the last sixty yeare 
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have wo been in HUch a s^ood position to ensure j possible frontier linos. 'I'luire is tlie backward 
peace as we are now and if raldiiiK continues and 1 frontier line Keof'rapliieally, the Indus, and there 
of course it is very difficult to ^ivc any definite i is the possible frontier line under the llu^and 
guarantee on the subject it can only continue | 'J’reaty. Our pr(*.sciit line, except at points 
on a relatively minor scale.” 1 which 1 named just now, runs somewhere )>etw(;cn 

Lord Chelmsford’s Views.- lieforo we i those two lines. But the ])rcseiit line of frontier 
leave this section, we desire to draw attention j is based on no f^tjopraphical, no military, and no 
to a notable speech which Ijord ('helmsford j slratc^!:ic !.;round. It Is largely the result of 
matie in the House of Lords on May :>rd, 192:1. I liistorieal accident. 

Ho spoke with tlie autliority of an ex-Viecroy | Sometimes, tli(‘ Close Bord('r policy is men- 
of India and the freedom which comes from being ! tioned. If by that is meant that W(! sliould 
no longer in office, it is one of the clearest j injiintain our position on tla; frontier and that 
exposition.s of frontier i)Olicy tliat has yet been i we should not iiciietraU^ tribal area, it is a policy 
made, and we reproduce it sonuiwhat fully, ! | tliink to which all would subscribe. IVo one 
calling att(uiti(jn to the veiled rchuauHCi to tlic | would williiigiy piisli furtiier into tl\at terril)le 
iMfhKuiec of air raids on frontier ethics. He j welter (»f Iiills* w lii( h forms the frontier unless 
said: — , :ibsolul<'ly torced to do so. If it means that 

Frontier policy really, in the main, resolves j the line which has c.vistcd uitlil (juilc rcc('ntly 
itself into a quest, ion wlicro the fruntier line ol ! should remain witliout read just, ment .-iltliougii 
an administrative territory is going to be. j circumstames arise wiiiili suggest a ladtei- liiu', 
and, if tlie House will liear willi me. I will in ; ihen I eaiinoi suliscril (' to wlmt is called tlie 
a very broad fasliion Indiinte the salient featuns j Close Border line, bccaii.^c tliat line has no niili- 
of the ])rol)I(un. 'I’herc are two jiossible front. ii r j tary or stiatcgic reasons to siq)|)(,rl it., 
lines wliieh can lie advocated or defended a.s • JSow. if, l»y tlie fonvard iio'hy, it is meant 
geographical, military, or strategic grounds, j an ad’vanci' towards the Dnraiid Line, it is not 
There is the line of the Indus, and tliere is tlie. I a forward policy at all. .sinci; IHtM, broadly 
Durand Line. As regard the Indus, tlierc are I speaking, two places Datia Kliol in the north 
those who say we ought neviT to have gone ! of tliis distriit, and ^^■ana in the soutli — have 
beyond the Indus and that if we liad not gom* ; be('n almost eont inuousiy occupied by troops, 
beyond the Indus wo should have been sj)aro<l I w heth(‘r regulars or irn giilars. And jlazniak 
much expenditure, lioth in men and in money. : wliicli is mav going to be the i)rinci]tal ])oint 
But the logic of OMuits ha.s proM'd too strong , of occup.-if ion in tliat country, is lurllicr Irom 
for us in this matter, and we have now incurred ; rhe Durand 1 inc titan cither of those iilaees, 
comniitnicuts and responsibilities which would ' 'rite ]tolicy is not to Is' a forward one, but 
make a retirement back to tlie Indus line iiotli | otic of ic ad ju^f ment iii tin' light, of exptu ieiice, 
unthinkable and inqiossiblc. i .uid J liclicwe it is the polic>' that should be 

'J'hen we come to the Durand Line. That \v;ts ! followed in tlicse matters, tl liere. should lie no 
negotiated -liy Sir Mortimer ])uraiid as long ; hard-aiul-lact line, betause you cannot draw 
ago as I89;k between Afghanistan and ouiscIm u j .a Jiard-and-Kist line wliicli t an bit shown to have 
and that marks the frontier between tlu^ Uvo military or vet.grapliic;!! adNantages, and, if 
countries. Jhit it is not completely demarcated possible, there should bi; no invasimi of, or 
througliout its whole length. Jt was based inlerfeieiue with, frilial tcr.'itoiy. But tlierc 
in the main on tribal lines, so that so far as sliould be an oeeiijat ion of such ])Osts as experi- 
possihle there should bo no tribal <ii\ibioTi along ence suggi'sts nuiy bring alumt jicacc and quiet, 
that line, but that the tribes or sects ot trilus j shall adude to anoiiicr matter only very 
should find thcniselves on one side or Die other i.rielly because I sliould like to make a sugges- 
of that line. I tlilnk 1 sliall not lie incorrect tion j<ir tin' consideration ot the ^cuctary of 
when I say that as soon as tliat 'Treaty was made Stale for Tiidiu in rei'erenc(‘ to tliat laineidable 
the Amir Abdur-Llahnian lironght tlie tribes aJfair at J\<»hat. 

on his side of the line imniedintoly under control 'I’lu re ha.s always lioen groat chivalry on 
and subjection. Me, however, took no steps, tb(> border with rt'ganl to women, and the 

and except at certain points the Khvlier, tlu' lirst occasion on wiiidi there was an outrage 

Kurrain, and Balurhistnii—onr frontier does not against a white woman on liie frontier took 
touch the Durand Jane, and tioe.s not run uj) place just, at tlu' end of my lime. I asked a 
to that line. front iiT otlic er id' great cxjx'riencc about this 

There are, of course, those who say that ;ind he said: ” 'I'iiere, has always been great 
we ought to carry our administered territory chivalry on tlie part ol 1 ril.esmen towards women, 
up to that line, to disarm ami control the tribes, but yoii must remembm- this. ]ii all frontier 
But 1 think it is sufficient answer.for the ]>resent expeditions np to now the women and ehiidren 
purpose, to those who advaiiee that view that were aide to witlidraw from tlieir iiomcs and 
for thirty years no Viceroy has ever found t.l.eir villages In'b.re tlie iuNading h.recs ever 
himself able to face such a policy. 'The expendi- came near tluMii. 'i'liat lias been wijied out. 

ture in men and money wliieii would be involveil purdah has l>eeu liltisl . In a moment you have 

in such a policy is, 1 think, a reasonable exfilana- an aero]>lane o^er a village, and women and 
tlon, w'hy every Viceroy for the past thirty children get killed, tan you wonder that, their 
years has shrunk from attempting to go h r- attitude will change and 'tliat tlu'y will tliink 
ward with such a iiolicy. 'There are two clear of rei»risals.” 

VI.— AFGHANISTAN. 

The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian were of secondary importance. For nearly 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con- three-quarters of a century, the nttltudo of 
sideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Riis- Great Britain toward Buccessivc Amirs lias been 
sian iuvaaion of India. All other considerations dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
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to prevent Afghanistan from coining under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a l>uffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of tb.e trans-frontier geography 
of India brought homo to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates ^ to India-— through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along wliich successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Scistan, 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Bussia to endeavour to keep 
tliem at any rate half open. To this end having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand. Russia thrust n military line from Mciv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. T.atcr, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with tiie t ran -Caucasian 
system, by the Oronburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at (Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to tlie Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and throiigh tlie 
Chapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carrit^d by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Kliwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
earned to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
of the same menace tlie whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under Jiritish control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and notliing h.as been left undone 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities It firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way oi 
Kandahar, or the direct route tlirough Scistan, 

Further east the Indian railway system has 
been carried to Jamrud and la being pushed up 
to the Khyber Pass. A first class military road 
sometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanced post at Land! Kotal, 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Klinna. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Bhilinun Rail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate tiie MulJagori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
tor the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 


thrust in tho air. In this wise the two Poweri 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 

Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 
largely succeeded. When the late Abdur- 
rahaman was invited to ascend the throne, 
as the only means of. escape from the tangle 
of 1879, none realised his great qualities. Pre- 
viously the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
chief of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Russlan Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
proclp5i.ated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 188.'), — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy hciglits. The Durand 
Acrrcement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon tho undemarcated section led to war. 
'J'hat section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old foud with 
Persia over tho distribution of the waters 
of tho Helmand In Seistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities , that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place In the 
field, In tho event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can bo said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
If the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all tlie force at his disposal. 
He closed Ifis country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary for 
tho supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
Ife refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
irroiind that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time ho repeatedly pressed for tho 
right to pass by tho Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of Ht. James. 

Afghanistan and the War.— These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of Tljs Majesty tho Amir Hahibuliah 
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Khan. It used to bo one of the trite sayings ol 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining It. Hablb- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
Itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but they 1 
must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “ missions ” at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
wero severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difliculty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
reaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
e committed no act of hostility ; as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified ; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority In the kingdom and In Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir. — It is believed that 
if he had lived Hablbullah Khan would have 
used thls-authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Aslan States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was asK,\.;vin. 
ated on the 20th February 191.'. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there Is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come ; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, wore not disposed 
to waive their heritage. AraHm' nh was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasmllah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party In Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment of Nasnil- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it bad 
t9 b9 leraoved from Kabul and given occupa- 


tion to divert its thoughts. A further element of 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The disturb- 
ances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements In a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set In motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance. 

Speedy Defeat.-r-The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelnla- 
bad. In ton days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi on the 26th July. On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
.set out in the Indinn Year Book 1923, pp. 
106-197. 

Post War Relations. — It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorle between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs. These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty or peace. 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul. 

The Russo-Afghan Treaty was signed on 
February 28th, 1921, at which time the Dobbs 
Mission was actually in Kabul. 

“ Satisfactory written assurances that no 
Russian Consulates will be permitted In the 
Jalalabad, Ghazni and Kandahar areas having 
been received from the Afghan Government, 
a Treaty of Friendship with Afghanistan was 
signed In Kabul. 

“Under the Treaty, which though subject 
to ratification is immediately operative, Great 
Britain reaffirms her recognition of Afghanistan's 
complete independence, and there is to be an 
interchange of Ministers in London and Kabul, 
and of Consuls in India and Afghanistan. 
Afghanistan accepts the existing Anglo-Afghan 
frontier, with a slight re-allgnment oi the boun- 
dary demarcated by the British Commission in 
tl^e aqtumq of |919 ; and misunderstanding 
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between tlie two Covernnionts over the tiibet; 
on either side of the border having been removed, 
each Government engages to apprise the other 
beforehand ot any major operations it may find 
it necessary to institute for the maintenance 
of order near the frontier. Subject to the con 
tinuancG of friendJiness and the provisions oi 
any general Arms Traffic Convention that may 
hereafter come into force, the privilege formerlj 
enjoyed by the Afghan Government of import- 
ing munitions of war througli India is restored, 
a rebate of customs duty (with a small reduction 
to cover registration expenses) is granted, 
subject to the usual conditions regarding goods 
in transit, on goods tliat pass through India from 
the ports into Afghanistan ; goods imported 
by the Afghan Government for the public 
service are exempt from all duty. Provision 
is made in the Treaty for the conclusion of 
separate trade and postal conventions” 

The main points of the Treaty are set out 


In 'ihe Indian Year Hook, lb23, pp .197, 198-199. 

1 Since the signing of the 1’reaty the relations 
I between the Government of India and Afghan- 
I istan have been good. Any liopes which the 
; Soviet Government of Russia entertained of 
I establishing its Influence in that country ha Ve 
vanished. A British Minister is established in 
' Kabul, as well as the representatives of other 
European States. The representatives of 
i Afghanistan aie estai lished in India and in 
I London, and at some of the Kuioptan capitals. 
Thevaiious subsidiary agretmeiits under the 
Treaty have been canied into effect. Ambi- 
tious projects for the de\elopmeut of Afghani- 
stan largely, through Italian agency, have been 
launched, but there is reason to believe that the 
J executors of these projects have found reason 
I to modify the spirit of optimism in which they 
embarked on them, British liej-resentative: 
Major Humphreys. 


Vll— TIBET. 


Recent British policy In Tibet Is really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
wltli that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashl-Lama of Shlgatse, — the spiritual equal, 
If not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Youngliusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get Into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose views 
until th6 war witli Japan, British statesmen 
wore inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct; of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontier. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless In practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it, u 


Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when In 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
Into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was In direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years' residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis* 
Sion, of wliich the bead was officially described 
in Russia as “ the senior Tsanite Khomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet. ’ This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Oalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russlai, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government, 

The Expedition of 1804. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903 to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort ; to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing quest!, ns with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Rhamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Youngbusband 
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was tbo Britlsli representative, but after monUis 
of delay It was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August iird, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890 ; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung ; to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbl Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate Instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Homo Government were unable to accept 
the full terras of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in , 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbl 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (Juno 1900) ; 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
IHbet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Itcgulations 
of 1898, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the Indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Ilus°ian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in j 
Mongolia. He left the internal government ol 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty, 
having been a ** constitutional fiction, *’ it was 
Inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her will res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this emd she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 


and kussfUi 

province of Cliiiia. In 1908 Chao Erh-l';ng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring pro\lnoe of 
Szochuen, was appointed Jtesident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence, at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiif, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 
1908 was received by ti,e Court, and despatched, 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas 
1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
ol the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Cliinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India; 
made strong protests to Cliiiia against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain; 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the intcnial administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifierent to disturbances in the peace of a 
countri' which was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on. our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government bo main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
' of order, that China bad no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
' she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
I Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
1 such an impossible person that they had been 
coinpclied again to depose him. Here the 
I matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
; Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case ; thev surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913, 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Government 
In relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
liepubllc saying that Tibet came within the 
sphere of Chinese internal administration i 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of Chinai 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the* principle that 
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China Is to have no right of active intervention 
In the Internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countncs. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. J^ong Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
Issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the snbjccf, It is miderstood that 
a Convention was initialled in Juno which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of Cliiua to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
seml-autonomoin zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to bo relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
rati fled by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1913 Tibet took the ofTensive 
and threw oil the last vestiges of Chinese 
Buzeraffity. Wlicn the Chinese province of 
Szocliuan \V('nt over to tlie South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was imahln to llnance 
the frontier forces or to wiGislatul t'le J’ibctaii 
advance, vhich was dirc'cted from Id'.asa and 
appeared to be ably managed, Alter the 
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Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 

From what has gone before, it will be seen that 
the importance which formerly attaclied to the 
political condition of Tibet v/as much less a 
loc.il than an external question, and was in- 
fluenctd by our rcdatlons with Russia and 
China rather than with our relations with Tibet, 
Russia having relapsed into a stace of condder- 
ablo eoufusion, and China having relapstd into 
a state of absolute coniusion these external 
forces have disappeared, a;id Tibet no longer 
looms on the Indio a political horizon. The 
veil lias licea drawn afresh over Lhasa, and 
alfairs in that country pursue an isolated 
course, with this consideiable difference. The 
Dalai Lama is now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality Willi the Govirmmnt of India. In 
192 ) he requested that a British officer should 
b(‘- bCnt to discuss with him the position In 
Central Asia brouglil about by the Revolution 
in llusda and tiie coliapso of Governmeut in 
(^hina, and .Mr. Bell, 0. M. G., T. C. S., Political 
Oificer in Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose. 
In 1922 t lephouic communication betw(!en 
Idiasa an 1 Itulii was ''stalilislied. 

British Trade Aaent, Yatung and Qyantse , — 
D. Macdonald, 


VIU THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 

The position on tue northern frontier has IJepal is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
been considered as if tlio Jirit isli line were con- or against Chinese aggression through Tibet 


i-iguous vvitn tnac ot iioeo. inis is iioc so, 
The real frontier States nro Kitslimir, Nepal 
Sikkim and Jdiutan. From Chitral to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of tlio Indian 
Government, to Assam, with tlio exception 
of tlio small wedge between Juishmir and Nepal, 
where tlie British district of Ivumaon is thrust 
right up to the coniines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hiindri.d miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
and the true froiuii r, ‘ d’he Urst of t)>esc fron 
tier State.s is Kashmir. Tlie characteristics o 
this State are eousidcred under Indian States 
(?.r.r, ills almost the only important Native 
State In India with frontier rcsi>onsiblIities, and 
it worthily discharges them tiirough the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops — four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, comp'^8Cd mainly of the Raipnt Dogras, 
who make excelieiu fighting material. One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kaslimir — that through Ladak, 
Then we come to the long no^rrow strip of Nepal. 
This Gurklia State stands in special relations 
with the British Government. It is for all 
practical purposes independent, and the British 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing ma- 
chine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Mahara) 
DhiraJ, who comes from the Sesodla Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a -place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamshor, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of • hla 
attachmsnt to the British Govern meat, 


li'lccion between tne Chinese and thj Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese marenea an army to the con* 
flnes of Khatmandu— one of the most reourfi:* 
able military achievemerts In the history of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nep^ 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whoso rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddliists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggreasioj^s in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strenrthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty t>ou3and to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them In its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then cone to the Assam border tribes-^ 
he Daflas, the Miris, the Abora and the MlshmU, 
Excepting the Abora none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble. The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorsoa by the Mlnyong 
Abors In 1911 made necessary an e.xp3ditioa 
to the Dihaug valley of the Abof country oa the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2, >01) aul about 400 
military police was employel fcona October 
1911 to April 1912 la sublulug the tribe. After 
>wo or thj;po small aotioos the murdere’s were 
delivered up. The cost of the expailtioa wi 
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Eg. 21,60,000. At the sarae time friendly 
‘missions were sent to the Mishmi and MIri 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged anv 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous* 
fy prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chm Hills is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
port Included in the Myitkylna and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control la at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachlns. Civilisation is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been <akeu to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. Tlif^re 


Is a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,800,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Supermtenaents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for It is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdotu of 
Siam are excellent. 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain In the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1805 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Pcrsiaii Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Hallway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Aslan 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian Unco between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value It 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in InveigUng Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between JSisibln and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a Une to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream In which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
Into the head of the Persian Gulf . The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra via 
Nasarieh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the Une passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to £ut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward appioziiiiately to the foot of the 


pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off in the neighbourhood of KlfrI In the direction 
of Mosul. A Une also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. With 
the Turkish Nationalists in control of Ana- 
tolia any question of the completion of 
through Baghdatl Line is Indeflnltelv delayed. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance In the winter of 1911. ^th the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems wore by t^n 
well developed up to the point likely to be ttie 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Perslan 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war 
this line has been carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Urumia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and improved during the war. 
No details have been published of proposals 
for the continuation of the Eusso-Indian link 
under the restored conditions of peace. A new 
agreement which was negotiated between 
England and Persia speclaUy provided for 
British assistance In the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic but the agreement 
came to naught. 

There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
line from Rlerv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
Une which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman. The distance between tits 
railway beads is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after the death of the late 
Amir Habibullah the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Indian or UussJan railway system wlt^ their 
borders. What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, out the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic ditlloultles. 

Britain’s special Interests in regard to Per- 
sian oommunlcations have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes. Special importance has for many years 
been attached to schemes for a railway from 
Mohammerah (at tlje opening of the Earun 
Valiev, where the Karun River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northward! 
into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia where the valuable West Pezslsa OO 
wells also lie. Brltsln has kmg aetoblMiad 
special relations with the Xanm VtOey aai 
has a large trade tboNb 
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Map of the Baghdad Railway, 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


I^ame. 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Afghanistan. 



Muhammad Haidar Hhan . . 

Consul-General 

Delhi. 

Mr. Haji Muhammad Akhar Khan .. •• 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. Abdul Ghafur Khan 

Do 

Karachi. 

Argentine Hepublic 



Mr. T, F. Barton .. ,, 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Austria-Hungary. 



The Consul-General for Netherlands, Calcutta, 
is in charge of Austro-Hungarian interests. 



Belgium. 



Monsieur F. Janssens 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. D. J. MacGilllvray (Ag.) . . 

Consul 

Karachi. 

Mr. h\ E. L.Worke 

Do. 

Madras. 

Mr. P. Dormans (on leave) 

Do. 

llangoon. 

Mr. T. Johnstone (Ag.) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. F. A. Gaudie 

Do. 

Akyab. 

Mr. J. Llnce 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur Paul Verstracten (on leave) . . 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Monsieur D. S. Levi (Ag.) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. C. Tolkowsky (on leave) 

Do 

Do. 

Bolivia. 



Mr. A. M. Tagore 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Sir A. W. Binning (on leave) 

Vice-Consul 

Rangoon, 

Mr. G. H. Neilson (on leave) 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr, J. A. Johnston (Ag.) 

Do. 

Do. 

Brazil. 



Senhor H. H. de Vasconcillos .. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Mr. 11. V. Simmons 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Mr. A. It . Braga (on leave) 

Do 

Bombay, 

Mr. F. C. Spencer 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. D. llobortson 

Do 

Rangoon, 

Mr. 0. 11. Strakor 

Do 

Madras. 

Mr. V. E. Nazareth 

Do 

Karachi, 

Chili. 



Senor Don P. A. Pacheco 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Vacant 

Consul 

Bombay, 

Mr. J. B. Cuniffe (Ag.) . 

Do. 

Madras. 

Mr. J. G. BcDdiena(Ag.) . . 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. A. II. Lolshmhn 

Do 

Chittagong* 

Mr. William Archbald 

Consul 

llangoon. 

China. 



Mr. Chang Kuo Wal 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Costa Rica. 



Dr. Benode Behari BonerJee 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 



Senor W. F. Pals 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Senor Don B. Martinez Y.Montalvan (on leave) 

Do. 1 

Calcutta, 

Senor Don. D. C. Marco (Ag.) . . 

Do 

Do. 

Czecho-Slovak Republic. 




Consul .• «* 

Bombay, 

Vacant .. .. .. *. •• 

Vice-Consul • • • • 

Do. 
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Foreign Consular dicers. 


Name. Appointment. Port. 


Denmark. 



Mr. E P. J. de B. Oakley 

Cuusiil . . . . . . 

Calcutta 

Mr. E. H. Uancliell 

(’onsul 

Bombay. 

Mr. W. M. Browning 

Do. . . , . 

Madras. 

Mr. 0. J. J. Britton 

Do. 

Hang you. 

Vacant • • • • 

Vlce-Conaul 

Karachi. 

Mr. H. B. Whitby 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Mr, P. T. Christenson 

Do. 

Moulmeiu 

Finland. 



Mr. M. Joakim 

Coubul . , . , 

Rangoon, 

France. 



Monsieur L. E. R. LaronCo 

Consul- (jlciieral 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur M. Oarrcau 

Commercial Agent 

Do. 

Monsieur D. A. Levi 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. E. L. Price . . 

Consular Agent 

Karachi 

Mr. F. E. L. Worke 

J>o. 

Mailras. 

Vacant 

Do, 

Chittagong. 

Mr. J. K. Mlchle 

Do. 

llaiigooii. 

V acant , . . . . . 

Do. 

L’cllichoi ly. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Akyab. 

Germany. 



Baron H. Blidt von Collonbcig Bocdighoiiii. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta- 

Dr. H. Blel/eld 

VMce- Consul 

Do. 

Greece. 



Mr. Byron Cos.sentclli 

Consul- G cm r al. , 

Calcutta. 

Guatemala. 



Mr H. J. Sanders (on leave) 

CJonsul 

Calcutta. 

Italy. 



Oav, U/f. Dr. G. Cecchl, C.B.B 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

Cav. E. Benasaglio 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Signor Lodovico Man^'.ini 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Signor Cav. B. M. Mattoli 

Vice-Council 

Do. 

Mr. J. Melkle 

Consular Agent .. 

UangooQ. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Madras 

Japan. 



Mr. YoshloTwate 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

T.Watanabi .. 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. T.T.Fuchl 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Liberia. 



Dr. Benode Behari Bonorjee 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Dr. E. Freeman Underwood 

Do 

Bombay, 

Mexico. 



BIr, R. L. B. Gall 

CODtUl 

Calcuttr.. 


Koti.— .P lease n<X«thattb« Qoasttlftr Ageacics in Akyab, Monlmein and Bassein have been 
tuppresied. 
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Name. 

AppolutiUent. 

Port. 

Netherlands. 




ConsUb General 

Calcutta. 

Aloiisleur J. 0. Bcmllcn (on leave) . . 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. .r. G. Groothotf (Ag.) 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. B. van Wijngaardcn (on leave) .. 

Do 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Mr. C, van Amerongon (Ag.) . . 

Mr W. Massink .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. VV. J. U. Turnbull 

Do. 

Madras. 

Mr. D. Allait 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Nicaragua. 



Mr. C. 11, Hardc istic 

I'onsul 

Bombay. 

Norway. 



Mr. Jl. A. Falsen 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. E. Hardcastlc 

Consul 

Bombay. 

^r^. W. Arehbald (In Charge) 

Do. 

Rangoon, 

Sir. J. F. Simpson, Kt,, (on leave) 

Do. 

Madras. 

J\rr. R. 0. M. Strouts (Ag.^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Captain H. W. Fox 

Vice-Consul.. 

Chittagong. 

.Mr. J. C. Clark (on leave) 

Do 

Akyab. 

Mr. G. Inui'S (Ag ) 

Do. . . . . . • 

Do. 

Mr. J. McCracken 

Do. 

Basseio. 

Mr. A. D. Cowan 

Do 

Moulmeiu. 

Mr. D. J. MacGllUvray (on leave) 

Do 

Karachi. 

Mr. J. 11. Baxter (Ag.) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. C. Hodding 

Do. . . . . . . 

Coconada. 

Dll'. C. H. Hardcagtle.. 

Do 

Bombay. 

Mr. G. Loch.en . . 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Panama. 



Seulior Don B. Martinez V, Monteleveii 

Consul * . . . . . 

Calcutta. 

(on leave). 


Do. 

Mr. J. Sales (Ag.) 

Do 

1 

Persia. 



Mirza Taglil Khan Mozez od-Dowleh . . 

CJonsul-Qeneral 

Calcutta, 

AssadoHeh Khan, Moin-ul-Mulk, O.B.S. 

Consul 

Bombay 

Mirza Muhammad Ispahan! 

Do. 

CaUcutta, 

Vacant 

Do. .. ,, 

Madras. 

Mir Ayub Khan . . 

Vice-Consul 

Karachi. 

Khan Bahadur Mirza All Akbar Shiraz 1 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Vacant .. .. 

Do 

Moulmeiu. 

Peru. 



Mr. H. 0. Sturges 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Vacant 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Mr. J. A. Robin (temporarily in Charge) 

Do 

Do. 

Portugal. 



Senhor 0. J. dos Santos (on leave) 

Clonsul-General 

Bombay. 

Mr. A. P. J. Eefnandes (in charge) 

Do. 

Do. 

Senhor A. M. DeSouza (on leave) 

Consul . . . . . . 

Rangoon. 

Mr. W. E. D’Souzh (Ag.) 

Do 

Do. 

Senhor A. A. Telxelra 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Senhor A. P. J. Fernandes 

Vice-Consul .. 

Bombay. 

Karachi, 

Senhor A. B. da Fonseca 

Do. .. 

Senhor A. M. Telxelra 

Do. 

Madras. 



Poreign Consular Officets. 


iio 


Name. 


Appointn^ent. Port, 


Siam. 




Luahg Mitrakarm Kakslia 



Consul- General 

Calcutta, 

Mr. H. r. W. Macnag^ten 


Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. E. G. Jolinston 


Do 

Rangoon. 

Mr. C Van-der-Gucht (on leave) 

, . 

Do 

Monimein. 

Mr. W. J. Oatlleld (Ag.) 


Do 

Do. 

Spain. 




Senhor Don Albert de la Guardia Y. Ojea 


Consul 

Bombay, 

i)on D. C. Marco . . 


Do 

Calcutta, 

Mons. L. Grezoux 


Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Mr. 'WilHam Archbald .. 


Do 

Rangoon, 

Mr. H . G reenwood Ogd( n 


Do 

Madras. 

Mr. W. Young 


Do 

Karaclii, 

Sweden. 




Monslenr C. A. E. SiHwoThjelm ♦ • 


Jou-uI-(.cncral 

Calcutta 

Mr. K . P. Warmingtoii 


Consul 

Madras. 

Mr. J. Muller (on leav(^) 


Do 

Bombay, 

Monsieur K. Itiugger (Ag.) 


Do 

Du . 

Mr. W. Archbald 


Do 

Rangoon 

Mr. T. H. Wheeler (on leave) . . 


Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Vacant 


Do 

Moulmein, 

Switzerland. 


- 


Monsieur "K. Ringgor 


Conaul-Gencral ..! 

Bombay. 

Monsieur M. M. Staub .. 


Consiil 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur J. H. Frei 


Do 

Madras. 

Turkey. 




The Consular officers for Sweden are in charge 



of Turkish interests. 




United States of America. 




Alexander W. Weddell (on leave) 


Consul-General 

Calcutta, 

H. Shantz (In Charge) (Ag.) 


Vice-Consul 

Do. 

C. H. Loomis (on leave) 


Do 

Do. 

Frederick L. Thomas . . 


Do 

Do. 

Wilbur KebUnger 


Consul 

Bombay. 

Vacant .. •• 


Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Hooker A. Doolittle 


Consul 

Madras. 



Vice-Consul 

Do. 

A. M. Warren .. 


Consul . . , , 

Karacbl, 

E. L. Rogers . . 


Vice-Consul 

Do. 

James P. Moffitt 


Consul 

Rangoon, 

Dr. H, B. Osborn 


Vice-Consul 

Do 

Venezuela. 




Me. A. M. Tagore 

• 

. 0 . nau\ , , . . • 

, Calcutta* 
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The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the Imeal precursor of the Secretary of State 
lor India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
Government and revenues of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

Until the Beform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power of giving orders to every officer in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice tiie con- 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified ; only in exceptional circumstances 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 

Of tlio wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of liis Council voting at a meeting 
is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
years as to tlie relations of the Secretary of 
State with his Council, and ho has fnller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which business is to be transacted. Though 
in practice the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall bo a meeting at least once in 
every month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council wae 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than liS, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those limits. The period 
ot office was reduced from 7 to 6 years, though 
the SecTetary ot State may, lor special teasona 
of public advantage to be communicated tc 


Parliament, re-appoint a member for another 
five years. Half the Council must be persona 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and are subject 
to the ordinary Homo Civil Service rules in 
Jill respects. 

In the past tlie whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Homo Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total net cost including pensions has been 
about £250,000 per annum. In conformity 
with the spirit of tlic new Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby tlie salary of the Secretary 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and the 
cost of the controlling and political functions 
exercised in Whiteliall is also met from British 
revenues, while agency functions alone are 
chargeable to Indian revenues. 

The High Commissionership. 

The flnaucial readjustment has been accom- 
panied by a highly important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India lii the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. Prom 
October 1st, 1920, the late Sir William Meyer 
bocamo tlie first High Commissioner, and took 
over control of the large Stores Department 
of the India Office, the accounts section, con- 
nected therewith, and tJie Indian Students 
Branch, together witli tlie supervision of the 
work of the imlian Trade Coinniissioiier in the 
City. The furtlier development of the functions 
and powers of tlie High Commissioner have 
■ iicliiiled such agency work as the payment of 
Civil leave alio .van cs and iieiisious, supervision 
of I. C S. and Forest probationers after first 
appointninit, t.lii' making of arrangements for 
officers on di^putaiion or study leave, repa- 
triation of do-titute iascars, tale of Govern- 
ment of 1 uila Publications, etc. The clerical 
staff of the Stores Department has been 
transferred to the Stores Depot off the 
Thames lu Belvedere Bead, Lambeth. The 
Ilffih Commissioner and the rest of the staff 
transfer rod, have separate office accommodation 
at 42, 44 and 46, Grosvenor Gardena, S.W. 1. 

Another higlily Important change was the 
setting up by J'arllamcnt of a Joint Standing 
Committee on Indian affairs consisting of eleven 
members of each House. The purpose Is to 
keep Parliament in closer touch with Indian 
alfaiia than has recently been possible, and to 
1 refer to the Committee draft rules aad also 
IPaTllamentaTV lilHs ailfct they hSiVeteoftlved 
I second reading. 
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The Home Government 


INDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

The Bight Hon. Viscount Peel, Q.B.E. 

Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir William Duke, G.O.I.E., K.O.S.I. 

The Earl Wintrrton, m.p. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Arthur Hirtzel, k.o.b. 

A89istant Under-Secretary of State. 

Sit Malcolm Seton, k:o.b. 

Council. 

Sir Charles S. Bayley, g.o.i.e., k.o.s.i., i.s.o. 
General Sir E. O. Barrow, Q.O.B., O.O.8.I. 

Sir James Bennett Brunyato, k.o.s.i., o.i.E. 
8ahlb*ada Aftab Ahmed Khan. 

Bhupendranath Basil. 

Frederick Craufurd Goodcnough. 

Sir Malcolm Hogg. 

Sir Edward Albert Gait, K.o.s.i., o.i.e. 

Sir Benjamin Bobortson, K.O.S.I., k.q.m.q 
OJ.B. 

8lr William H. H Vincent, g.o.i.e., k.o.s.i. 

Sir Bajagopala Aohariyar, k.o.s.i., o.i.e. 

Clerk of the Council^ Sir Malcolm Seton. 

Deputy Clerk of the Council, P. BE. Dumbell, 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, S. 
K. Brown. 

Aeeiitant Private Secretary, J. O. Laithwalte. 
Political A.-D.-C. to the Secretary of State, Lieut.- 
Ool. A. D’Arcy. G. Bannerman, O.i.e., o.v.o. 
Private Secretary to Sir W. Duhe, A. Dibdin. 

Private Secretary to Lord WinteHon, It. T. Peel 

M.O. 

Heads of Departments. 

secretaries, 

Financial, W. Robinson, o.b.e.; C.H. Klsch, o.b. 
Judiciai and Public, J. E. Ferard, o.b.e. 

Military, Lleut.-GeneraJ Sir A. 8, Cobbe, 7.O.. 
K.O.B., K.O.S.I., D.S.O. 

Ditto (Joint), 8. F. Stew&rt, oj.B, 

Political and Secret, L. D. Wakely (actiny). 
Public Works, W. Stanilall, o.i.e. 

Industries and Overseas, Sir L, J. Kershaw* 

K.O.8.I., O.I.B. 


Commercial and llevenue, E. J. Turner, O.B.E. 
Director-in-Chief of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph, Public Works Department, M. O. 
Simpson. 

Accountant-General, Sidney Turner, P.I.A. 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Administrators-General in India. 

ItECOiiD Department. — Superintendent of Re- 
cords, 11. Mitchell. 

Auditor, W. A. Sturdy. 

I 

, Miscellaneous Appointments. 

I Government Director of Indian Railway Com- 
; panics, Sir E. A. S. B.dl, O.I.E. 

I Librarian, Fredk. W. Thomas, M.A., Ph-B. 

, Historiographer — W. Foster, o.i.e. 

i President of M<>dical Board for the Examination 
1 of Officers of the Indian Sendees and Adviser 
I to the Secretary of State on Medical matters, 
; Major-Qenoral J. B. Smith, O.B., o.i.e. 

I Member of the Medical Board, Lt.-Col. Sir L. 
j Rogers, c.i. E. 

; Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State, 

; Sir Edward Chamier. 

' Inspector of Military Equipment and Clothing, 

: Col. H. E. Oarstin, D.8.O., R A. (retd.) 

\OrdnanceConsuUing Officer, Col. I. H. Lawrence- 
j Archer, o.i.e. 

I HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE. 

I (42, Grosvenor Gardens.)' 

The High Commissioner, Dadhlbal Merwanji 
I Dalai, O.I.E. 

Secretary, Sir Edward Cook, Kt. 

C hief Accountancy Officer, G. H. Stoker, o.b.e. 

, Personal Assistant, W. Marlow. 

' General Department : Assistant Secretary, R. E. 
j Montgomery. 

Joint Secretaries for Indian Students, N. C. Sen, 

I O.B.E., Aud T. Quayle, D. Litt. (Lond.). 
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■ Director-General. 

■ Deputy Director, R. R. Howlett. 

Superintendent of Depot, Lt.-Col. S. S. W. 

; Paddon, o.i.e. 

Indian Trade Commissioner, H. A. F. Lindsay, 
O.B.E. 
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Secretaries of State for India. 

Assumed 

. charge. 

Lord Stanley (a) 1858 

Sir Charles Wood , Bart, {b) . . . . 1859 

Earl de Grey and Ripon (c) . . . . 1866 

Viscount Cranborne (d) . . . . 1866 

Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart, (e) .. .. 1867 

The Duke of Argyll, k.t. . . . . 1868 

The Marquis of Salisbury (2nd 
time) 1874 

Gathorne Hardy, created Viscount 
Cranbrook , 14 May, 1878 ( / ) . . . . 1878 

The Marquis of Hartington (g) .. 1880 

The Earl of Kimberly . . . . 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill . . . . 1885 

The Earl of Kimberley, K.a., 

(2nd time) 1886 

Sir Richard Assheton Cross, G.O.B., 
created Viscount Cross, 19 Aug., 

1886 1886 

The Earl of Kimberley, k.g. (3rd 

time) 1892 

H. H. Eowler (A) 1894 

Lord George F. Hamilton . . . . 1895 

St. John Brodrlck (t) 1903 

John Morley, o.m 0) • . . . • . 1905 


The Earl of Crewe, K.0 1910 

Viscount Morley of Blackburn, o.m. . . 1911 
The Earl of Crewe, K.G. {k) . . . . 1911 

Austen Chamberlain, M.P. .. .. 1916 

E. S. Montagu, M.P. 1917 

Viscount Peel 1922 

(а) Afterwards (by succession) Earl of Derby. 

(б) ;; (by creation) Viscount 

Halifax. 


(c) „ (by creation) Marquess of 

Ripon. 

(d) (by succession) Marquess 

of Salisbury. 

(e) M (by creation) Earl of 

Iddesleigh. 

(/) „ (by creation) Earl Cranbrook, 

((^) ;; (by succession) Duke of 

Devonsliire. 

(A) ;; (by creation) Viscount 

Wolverhampton, o.o.S.l. 

(i) ;; (by succession) Viscount 

Mldleton. 

(j) n (by creation) Viscount 

Morley of Blackburn; o,v. 

(k) u (by creation) Marquees of 

Crewe, k,q. 
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The Army. 


The great gepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but 8 opo 5'^8 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Arraagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese, and natives. 

After the declaration of war with Franco 
In 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras In 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely I n creased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Duplelx wore contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of ti\e regular Indian Army 
of which ;^wronco subsequently became Oom- 
monder-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers ; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive. By 
degrees iloyal Ilcglmonts were sent to India, 
the first being the 39tli Foot, which arrived In 
1754. 

Struggle with the French.— From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. AfU-r a prolonged 
war with the French, wliom Duplcix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading ])ower 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Cooto completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandowash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman advo iturcrs such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
In 1799. 

Reorganisation of 1706.— In 1796 the 
native armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 
the natives numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formeo Into regimes 76 of two 


battalions each. In Bengal regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ton 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar linos, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798 the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
inlluonce. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular array olfi- 
ccred by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Array under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Kaja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, aftorwarda Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye, French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Era- 
pesror was released from the domination of the 
INIahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore. — The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
ot mutiny which wore the precursors ot the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons wore confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, wlio galloped over from Arcct 
at tlic head of the Ifitli Light Dragoons, blew 
in Mic gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. 'I'Uis rctrilmtlon put a stop to any 
further outl)rcak3 in the army. 

Overseas expeditions. — Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French ; Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814 the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817 hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, and were b^ten relatively 
at Kirkl, Sltabaldi, and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in «Southeni India. The tide qX 
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war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our array came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824 the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of native infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of iiTCgular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars. — 

In 1839 a British Army advanced Into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Gabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measures retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Ihinjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former eyes. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-40, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Perozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh Wat 
when, after an Indecisive action at Ohiiianwala. 
our bravo enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place In 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended our 
frontier to the country injiabited by those 
turbulent tribes wliich have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our array. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny. — On the eve of the 

mutiny m 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 native troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
native troops ; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops. The proportion 
of native to British was therefore too large for 

afety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; Interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding oflacers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark wliich fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 


powder to Ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced nvlth paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted os an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Bor- 
hampur and In an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned tlic house of the Europeans and murdered 
many. The troops then went off to Delhi. 
Unfortunately there was in Meerut no senior 
officer capable of dealing with the situation. 
'J'he European troops in the place remained 
inactive, and the mutineers were allowed to 
depart unmolested to spread the flames of rebel- 
lion. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On Its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few native battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed In escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to wliich the troops who mutinied In many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime muti- 
ny had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Blr 
I Hugh Bose’s operations In 1858 ended \ii the 
defeat of the Banl of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns—Durlng the 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War 1 „ 
there were many minor campaigns Includ _ 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Iloberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There wore also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny. — In 

1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At tins time the army was organized into three 
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armies, m; Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 66,000 Britlsli and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three lleginients together and the raising of 
Class Keglments and Companies. In 1805 the 
next largo reorganization took place. 5’his 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of tlio command system. Four 
Commands were formed viz : runjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener's Scheme.— This system 
lasted until 1004 wh^n under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was al)oli- 
shed and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands — the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1007 Lord Kltehener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisioral Commanders, retention of 
such ijowers by Lieutenant Generals of 
Commands led to delay in tlie desiKitch of 
business. 'L'he Conunand system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — ^tho Nortliern and Southern — eacli 
under a General OlHoer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training ol 
the trooi* but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 

The 1903 re-organization scheme aimed at 
the Army being organised in divisional areas 
wliich were to include one or more definite war 
formations together witlr troops for internal 
security, Eacli Divisional area was to bo self- 
contained. and sclf-adininistercd on the same 
principle as the Commands in the United King- 
aom. Some of these divisional areas in India 
were as large as the German Empire and the 
Divisional Commander combined in his person 
the offices of : — General Officer Commanding 
in Chief ; Major General, Administration ; and 
War Divisional Commander. 

Had the areas been called Commands or 
even Districts, and had proper stuffs been pro- 
vided, tlie scheme would have fulfilled the re- 
quirements, but as It stood it fell far short of 
these. The system was based on the assumption 
that trooTO would bo concentrated and that the 
Divisional Commander would therefore bo able 
to exercise close control. This concentration 
aecessltalod a large building programme as 
entire readjustment of accommodation was 
Required. This could not be fuiiy carried out for 
financial reasons and thus, in the majority of 
cases, trooi® of war formations were not located 
in peace under their Divisional Commanders 
while Internal Security troops had to a great 
extent to be brought into the divisional 
Area from a distance when required. The 
Divisional Commanders were overburdened 
with administrative responsibilities and owing 
to the dispersion of troops within their 
areas, were unable to exercise close control 
or to devote their main attention to the 
training of their troops for war. The two Army 
Commanders were nothing more than Inspector 
Generals of Forces while the elimination of their' 
administrative duties threw an added burden 
90 . Army Headquarter. This then was the 


systeiu In force at the outbreak of the Great 

War. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the Held and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as f.heir predc(:e.ssors. It was now 
rcalise<l that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Head((iiartcrs and the 
machinery was becoming clogged witli unneces- 
sary details. 'I’o secure clhcieney at A. H. (L, 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. Witli tlie alteration 
of the designation “ Army ” to “ Command ” 
at tliis time, a considerable increase was made in 
tlio adminlstiative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Offieers Commanding wore 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of poliey, new principles or war. 

Four Command System. — At the conclusion 
of the war came an opixirtimity to re-cousidet 
Army organization in the liglit of practical 
experience. Two of the outstauding lessons of 
the war were : — > 

(a) That no system of organisation can pro- 
duce good results wliieh does not permit of the 
closest ijersoual relations betw^een Commanders, 
.Stalls and trooi>s. 

{b) that the system in peace must be readily 
adaptable to war conditions so as to permit of 
tra.nsitiou from peace to war with the least 
lossible dislocation. 

The first of these demands restriction of area, 
while both demand tlie largest possible 
measure of decentralisation and delegation of 
jxiwcrs. 

Tluireforo tlie new system evolved from 
experience was to the effect tlint, to establish an 
effective system of Command and administra- 
tion, India must be divided into not less than 
14 areas or Districts and that between these 
districts and Army Headquarters should bo 
interposed 4 Commands to avoid overloading 
A. 11. Q. With work. Thus, the 4 Command 
system can bo summed up as follows : — 14 
Districts, containing a certain number of Brigade 
Commands, grouped into 4 Commands and one 
ludopendcnt District (Burma) all with full 
responsibilities of administration as against the 
old system of 10 Divisions and 6 Brigades (cor- 
responding to Districts) with administrative 
responsibilities, grouped into 2 Armies iiaving 
no administrative responsibilities. 

Regular Army in India.— Tlie sanctioned 
strengtli of the lieguiar Army in India at the 
present time is 68,370 British Oifleers and British 
other ranks, and 143,446 Indian Oifleers and 
Indian other ranks. 

In the Indian Army the Cavalry and Infantry 
were re-organized in 1921. The Cavalry Regi- 
ments wore in all but three cases amalgamated 
in groups of two of the old Regiments. In the 
infantry the old ' linked ’ system was abolished 
and Battalions were formed into Regiments 
consisting of 4 or 5 Active Battalions and one 
Training Battalion. 

The fimctions of the Training Battalion arc the 
training and supply of recruits for the Active 
Battalions in the Hegiinent And in the case o| 
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war tho maintenance of records of the Active 
Battalions in tlic Field. 

The Oiirkha Uifles were grouped in a scries of 
4 Battalions in each group. 

Cavalry Groups, lufantry and Pioneer Regi- 
ments and Gurkha Regiments are all numbered 
consecutively from 1 upwards. 

Terms of service in the Indian array are 
as follows : — 

Cavalry, 4 years’ service in army. 

Artillery, 4 years* service in army. 

S. & M. Corps, 4 years' service in army. 

Indian Signal Corps, 4 years' service in army. 

Infantry and Pioneers (except Gurkha groups, 
the 4th Hazara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry), 5 years in army 
service and 10 years in the reserve. (Note : 
'I'lus is the minimum period of service with the 
colours. 15 years in Colour and Reserve service 
inust iio done). 

Gurkha groups, 4th Hazara Pioneers and the 
trans-frontier personnel of the infantry, 4 years’ 
s('rvi( (' in army. 

Animal transport' personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of me(dianical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 0 years’ service in army and 
4- in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years* 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, tifers and pipers, 10 years' service in 
army, 

F.xcopt in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who arc non-combatants, 
all School-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
l)ootmakers, 10 years’ service in army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
may be extended. Combatants may be enrolled 
direct into the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any cla.s 3 of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 

Auxiliary Forces. — In addition to the 
Regular army there are the Auxiliary and Terri- 
torial Forces. 

The Auxiliary Force is the old Volunteer 
Force which was started some 60 years before 
the Great War. During the War this force was 
absorbed by the Indian Defence Force, in which 
service was compulsory for domiciled Europeans. 
I he Indian Defence Force was a purely war- 
time measure and on the conclusion of the War 
the old Volunteer force was re-constituted and 
named the Auxiliary Force. The authorised 
establishment of this Force is 36,804 and it is 
organized into Cavalry Regiments, Batteries 
of Artillery, R, E. Companies, Railway Batta- 
lions, Infantry Battalions, Machine Gun Corps 
Companies and R.A.S.C, Companies. 

Indian Territorial Force. — This Force was 
raised in 1920 to form a second line to the 
Regular Army. Only those who are non-Euro- 
pean subjects or subjects of Indian States are 
permitted to enrol in the FoFpe, The term of 
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enrolment is 6 years, with the exception of those 
who have 2 years’ approved service in an 
University Corps or 3 years’ approved service 
in the Regular Army. These latter may enrol 
for 4 years. Those serving at present in the 
Indian Army Reserve, Imperial Service or State 
troops cannot enrol, but pensioners, if eligible, 
may do so without detriment to their pensions. 
The age limits for the Force are 18 years to 31 
years but those who liave 3 years' approved 
service in the Regular Army may enrol up to 
35 years of ago. The required height Is 6 feet 
4 inches, the chest measurement 32-34 Iftchea 
and the applicant must be passed as physically 
fit. Those enrolled have to perform military 
service when called on, hut cannot be sent over- 
seas without a 8!)ecial or general order being 
Issued by the Governor General in Council. 
During the peace 50 days’ training must be done 
during the first year of service and 28 davs in 
each succeeding year. Pay during the training 
f)eriod or when called up for military service is 
the same as that of the Regular Army. For 
discipline the Army Act of 1911 applies with 
ccrt.ain modifications. Discharge can bo taken 
at the expiry of the tenn of enrolment except 
wlion on military service. The establishment 
of the Force is 18.000 and it is organized into 
20 Infantry Battalions and 6 University Train- 
ing Corps. There are 5 Regular Officers in 
addition to the permanent Commanding Officer, 
while the remainder of the Officer establishment 
Is filled by Hony : Lieutenants and 2nd Lieute- 
nants of the I. T. F. 

Indian Slate Troops.— In 1887 the Nizam 
of Hyderabad offered his private forces to the 
British (lovemment to assist in the task of 
I mpcrial defence. His example was immediately 
followed by other Indian Princes and thus was 
started what was called the ‘ Imperial Service 
Troops.’ Since being formed (his Force has 
rendered good service, not only on the North 
West Frontier of India but also overseas in 
China and Somaliland and again during the 
(freat War. The Force is under the inspection 
of Officers of the Regular Army, but, except 
when placed under the British Government by 
the rulers, the troops belong to the various 
States from which they are recruited. The 
Force is armed in the same manner as the 
Regular Army and their training, etc., Is in 
general of a high standard. According to their 
standards of efficiency in training the troops 
are divided into those wlio are fit for immediate 
active service and are therefore first line troops 
and those whose training is not sufficiently 
advanced to allow of their being sent direct to 
1 tlie Ist line. These latter are considered as 
I 2nd line troops ready to reinforce the Ist line. 

I In December 1921 the name of the force was 
changed to that of “ The Indian State Troops.*’ 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 

These forces are “ Civil ” troops, i.e., they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following ' — Kurram Militia, Tochl Scouts, South 
Waziristan Soouts. CTiitral Scouts, Gllgit 
Scouts. Zhob Levy Corps and the Mekran Levy 
Corps, The various names show the localities 
1. in whicji each force is situated, 
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Reserves. — The Indian Army Reserve was 
first formed In 1880 ami until 1023 service in it 
had been entirely voluntary. Tn inuetice there 
was formerly very little 1 raining' done hy the 
Reservists. Workin<r on sUKficstion.s made hy 
the Inclic;ii)o ('omnutt('e to ]uomotc economy 
a new scIk'Hio was evolved which was dt'sljrm'd 
to d(‘creas(' tln^ strenj^th of Ro^'imont.s and 
Increase the reserve and to make it ellicient 
The terms of service are given above, 
The new regulations are that the Infantry S('poy 
and the Pioneer with a few exceptions do 5 years’ 
service with the colours and then 10 years wifh 
the reserve. I'liis reserve service Is no lojigc'r 
voluntary and the sepoy when he enlists sitzns 
on for the two pc'ilods of servic<\ Ther(^ are 
two classes of Reserve, A A B, and the normal 
period a man serves in class A is 3 years from the 
(late of leaving the colours. 'I'he man on com- 
])l('ting his 3 years in class A j)aKscs straight on 
to class B. The period of training tor class A 
Is one month in ('V('ry year and that lor (‘lass B 
one month in every second yi'ar. During train- 
ing the man receives full p;»y and allowanc(*s as 
a regular 8('ivoy and wlnm not calk'd uplu' receives 
Rs. 7 i>('r mensem in class A and Its. 4 ])cr numsem 
in class B. 

These periods of service are the maximum tlu' 
man may do in the Ri'serve, If. however, in' 
choosi's to serve 0 y(‘ais with tin* colours, he will 
only do 2 years in Class A of tlie Itesi'ive and 
so on. If lie do(‘s 8 yc'ars with tlu' colours he 
Will go straight Into Class B of tlu' Reserve. 

Tt Is Interesting to note that the la'iiods of 
training in the Reserve were tlu'orcDcally tlu' 
same in 1886 when the Reserve was !uvt lormed. 
The two clasHi's of lt('s('rve in those' days we re' 
known as the * Active ’ and ‘ (Jarrison ’. 

' The reserve establishment allowc'd for each 
1st line Indian Infantry Battalion is 77 in class 
A and 227 in class B. In the lMon('('r Batta- 
lions the nunihers ar<; 55 in class A and Idl) in 
class 13. 

The present strength of the reserve is some 
12,()(X) men. The new selu'nu' for the jU'st'ivc^ 
Is an ada])tation of the British Rcsei vist systc'in 
to Indian conditions. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers.— 

Previous to the Croat AVar there had been what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of OlHcers, 
a body of trained olliccrs availal le to reidaec* 
casualties in the Indian Army. 4'ho war jaovc'd 
that lor many reasons this roservt' did not meet 
the requirements and iu ,S('ptemher 1922 sanc- 
tion was given to reconstitute the 1. A. R. O. 

'I'ho reconstitution proj'osod and sanclioncd 
was as follows • — 

(a) The following gentlemen coidd I'c granted 
commissions In the Reserve. 

(1) Officers holding King’s commissions who, 
hav ing n tired from 11. M.’s forces, were not liable 
for further service. 

(2) Officials, other than Military Officers, 
serving under the Covernment of India. 

(3) Private gentlemen residing iu India. 

(/») Commissions would not usually he giv(n 
to any one over the age of 28, unle.ss In^ h.'ul pre- 
vious com mission ('(1 service in the Regular Army, 

T A.R.O. or T.D.P. 


(o) The new Reserve would supply the Army 
in India and not only the Indian Army as boforo. 

(d) The Reserve would he formed on a fixed 
cstahlishment for each arm and hranch of tho 
Army. 

(c) Tn the Indian Army the officers vv'onld 
he posted to definite groiij^s and units. 

(/) Officers would he divided Into two groiii)8 
(?) those immediately available for s('rv ice in 
emergency a ud (??) i liose who would not Ix' avail- 
able until the linst group was ('xhaiisted. 

(g) All officers would do periodical training 
of 30 days a y('ar eitlier with a regular unit or 
if that were impossible wiih the Auxiliary 
Force. 

(h) All officers would receive Rs. 750 for 
each period of 30 days’ training in lieu of pay 
and allowances. 

Education.-'I’hoArmy inindia, hothBritish and 
Indian, undergoes in addition to its purely mil- 
itary training, a course of ('diicationa 1 training. 
Th(' objects ot tliis are:--To di'vclop the soldu'r’s 
training faculties, improve liim as a subj('et for 
military training and as a eiti/.en of tin' Ihupiro 
and to enlianc(' his pros|)cetH of I'enunu'rativo 
■mployment on his return to eivil life. In order 
to cany out tliis ('ducational training in the 
Briti^h Army, tliC! Army kidneational Corps 
was formed, tlic nu'mix'rs' of vvliicli arc ediua- 
tional ('xpeits and arc attaelu'd to tlie various 
formations and units, (.’ertain standards of 
education arc now rc(juircd l)cforo a man is 
eligible for jiromotion to tlie various Army 
ranks. In onb-r that llcginK'iital Otiicevs and 
N. C. Os .shall h('. fitted to carry out the odncja- 
tional programme in their units, the British 
Army School of Fducation has been established 
at AVi'llington and all Ol!i('('rs both of tho 
British and Indian Army hav e to attend a course 
it tho school before lU'oniotion to (■antain. 

For the Indian Army a similar school has been 
fornuxl at Bclgaiim \vher(' candidate's for the 
Indian Army I'kliicational Corps are. ti'ained. 
'J'lu'se candidates arc drawn from (a) thi' Ix'tter 
educated .serving soldiers, (b) existing sehool- 
masters and (c) demo1)iIls('d and iiensioiu'd 
Indian Officers and soldiers. U]) to date 322 
men of tho various ranlcs have bot'u trained 
and posted to units, especially to Training 
Battalions. 

In order to give the- sons of Indian gent lemen 
both military and civil, a Public Seliool eduea- 
ion similar to that in I'lnglaml, to lit them lor 
mtry into tlie Royal Military College, Sandlmrst, 
he 1‘rince of Wales Royal Military College was 
onnded at Debra Dun. Here there are at pre- 
sent 70 students (the limit that can at present i'o 
'iccommodated). In May 1923 out ol (i raiulidates 
nominated for the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, the first two were from the Royal 
Indian Military College. 

In addition to the jihove odueational training 
n the Army, the eiiildren of tlie soldiers arc also 
eati'fed tor. In tho British Army, l esides tho 
various Regimental Schools for tho children, 
there is also tin* J.avvri iK'e Royal Military School 
it Sanawar with accommodation for al out 5()») 
■hlldren. For the children of the Indian sol- 
liers a niimhcr of scliools to lie naiiu'd King 
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( .'(‘orge's Iloy.'il Indian Military Schooltiaro being 
established in areas which contain the majority 
of the military classes, ''ihvo of these schools 
will, it is hoped, be opened early in 1P24 at Jnl- 
luiulnr and Aurangabad Serai. In addition to 
this the foundation stone has Ix'cn laid at New 
Delhi of the Kitchener Colb'ge. d his t'ollege 
will gl\c a High S(!hool education to some 400 
sons of Indian Ollicer.s. At ]>resent the sum of 
Jls. :j:i lakhs resj Hired for the initial cost of the 
building has not been fully collected. 

Indianization of the Indian Army.^ — 'ihe 

basis of this scheme is the substitution by degiaa's 
of Oflicers of Indian nationality for lirilish 
(lOicers in tlui Indian Army. 'I'lu'. eight nnibs 
Ihst s'd('ct('d lor complete indianization are 
7tb and IGth Light ('a\alry^ ill) JL>n. lOtli Hydeia- 
bad Ib'gt .. nth Jloyal Hattalion, alh Mahralta f. 

I. , 1st Haltalion, 7th Itajjiids ((^ncmi N’iclona’s 
Own Light 1 nlantry). 211(1 Dattalion, l.st Punjabis, 
and 1st Dattaliou, J lth Punjabis. 

Education of Indian Officers -In order 
that the Otliccus of Indian nationality shall be 
on the same', footing as their Pritlsh ('onficri's 
it is neci'ssary that tlu'y shall ha\e a similar 
education and training, d'o (msuu' the lormer 
the Prince of Wab's Royal Indian iMilitary 
College at Dedu'a Dun was starttal as already 
mentioned umb'r Eduealion.” To (misiik' 
the sanu' military training (‘very Indian ead(‘t 
must do tlic ])reseribed pc'riod of training at 
the Royal Military Col|(‘g(‘ at Sandhurst. 
Candidates for tin' IMilitary College at Dehr.a 
Dun ai'(' ace('pt('(l fromfa.) t lu' Pio\ ims's ol Rrit ish 
India, (1)) Indian States (nomiJ)ated by 11. E. 
tlu' Commander iii Chi(‘f,) and (e) Sons of Indian 
()llie(‘rs of good s(‘r\ie{‘ esp(‘eially nominated by 

II. L. the Commander in Chief. 

Ai)plieanls for 'vaeaiu’ies under (a) and (c) 
must submit tlu'ir a])j)lieatiou to the local (!ov- 
ernnu'nt or Administration within whose* juris- 
diction th('y rt sid('. Apiilieauts under (!>) must 
submit their ai)plieat ion.s to the local Political 
Olttcer. Eor \aeanei(‘s under (a) the nouiinations 
rest with the Local Covernment- or Adiniuis- 
tratiem eoneerm d, Eor vaeamnes umbr (b) 
and (e) tlu' nominations are* made by ]i. Iv tin* 
Commamb’r in Chief on the recomnn'iidat ion 
of the L(>eal Covernment or Administration or 
the I’olitlcal Oflicer, as the ease may be. 

No written examination for entrance is lu'ld, 
but the nominating or reeommeiuling authorities 
must, satisfy t.hems(‘lves that the, candidate .s 
srhoiastie attainmouls are .such as to justify 
an expectation that, if they wenj to continue 
their jire.si'ut course of studies, tliey would ^>asB 
th(', Uuiveisity Matriculation Examination, 
High School Lea^•ing Certificate I'lxa mi nation 
or any (‘xamination that is otiicially rt^.cognised 
as tlie ('quivaleut of tlie above, J)y tlu^ time they 
attain 17 years of ag(‘. Special att(‘ntion is to 
be paid to the candidate’s attainments in English 
and Mathemalies. I'lvery candidate* before 
nomination must be ccrtilled as ])hysieally Hi 
in all respects by a fully qualLlied medical practi- 
tioner. 

'The limits of age for entry to the College an; 
from 12 t o 13 years. No candidate over 13 will 
be admit ted and i)refcrence will be given to those 
candidates who are not over 12 J years of ago. 




The fees for stndiuits at tlio College are 
Il.s. 1,500 j)er .school year for those under (a) 
and (b). 'This is a i)rivilcgcd rate (considerably 
less than the cost of public hcIiooI education 
in England) and is liable to en’naneement here- 
after, if circnmstances require. 'J'luse fees 
include tuition, nussing, school st'rvanfs, 
wjisbing aivl mending and medical attendance of 
the ordinary kind, a)id, as initial ju'ovision, om; 
suit of th(‘ uniform to be worn by the students 
wlicii at the Colb'ge. 'I'be fees to be paid by the 
students under ((•) will be determined by H.E. 
the Commander in Chi('f in each particular case. 

Altbongli tlu' primary ol)j(‘et of tlu; College 
is th(‘ preparation of Indian yoiitlis di'sirous of 
obtaining commissions in the Indian Arniy to 
enter tlie Itoyal Military Colleger at Sandhurst, 
yet the course of study at tlu' Collegia is such 
that sliould a student fail in the entrance 
('xaminallon for tlu* R.. Dl. C. at Sandhurst, he 
Mill be in as good a, uosil ion to pass the uuiveisity 
(‘Xamination as il he had been educated at an 
ordinary school. 

’rii(‘ selecting of candidates for entry into the 
Royal 311111 ary Coll(‘g(‘ at Saiidliurst is decided 
partly by iiominat ion ami partly by examination. 

Tlu' present sclieme for the Indianization of 
the Indian Army is that 8 units, i.e., ca^alry 
ri'giments and iidantry batl aliens .shall he iiidian- 
is(‘(L This Mil! naturally take a number of years 
lu'fore comitU 1 ion, as tin*, Oilicers of Indian 
uationalilv Mill b(‘ under llic same promotion 
riil(‘s as Rriti^b olbeers. 

Ling’s commissions aie also gi\'en to selected 
Indian olbe(‘r.s of Ibo Indian Army, but thi^sc 
owing to their age M'ill lu-obably be unable to 
ris(‘ aboNO tin; r;ink of Caj)tain. 

Pay and Allowances of the Army in 
India. — 'I'lie loMoMing taldes sl\ow the change in 
t he rates of pay and allowances of the Cavalry and 
Infantry of tlu* Aimy in India. 

British Army. 

1914. 

R,^Nlv. cav,\lrv. Infantry 



R,s. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Li*‘ut. Col. . . . . . 1 

Maj(u (aft('r 2 1 years’ ser- 
Nic(‘.) .. 

,037 

0 

] ,002 

4 

830 

0 

780 

0 

31ajor 

Captain (after 3 years 
in jank and 12 years' 

780 

0 

730 

0 

s(‘ivic(‘) 

530 

0 

480 

0 

Captain . . 

Licnt : (after 6 years ser- 

485 

0 

435 

0 

vice) 

375 

0 

325 

0 

Tdeut 

350 

0 

300 

0 

2h<l-Lk‘nt. 

300 

0 

250 

0 

R(‘gim(u\tul S(‘rg<‘ant 

^ter day. 

])er di 

ay. 

Major . . 

Qunrternjaster 8(‘rg(“ant 

and Squadron or Coy. 

5s 

4d 

5 s 


Sergt -Major , . 

Colour Sergeant .. 

48 

4d 

48 

38 

6d 

Sergi'ant . ♦ 

2s 

8d 

28 

Id 

Corporal .. 

2s 


l8 

8d 

Private 

Is 

2d 

Is 
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1023 (Cavalry and Infantry.) 



Bs. 

a. 

are drawn. 





liout.-Col. 

1,250 

0 


1914. 

1923. 

Major (after 5 years in 




Rs. 

a. 

Ra. 

a. 

rank) . . 

1,050 

0 

Command British 

400 

0 

360 

0 

Major 

950 

0 

Command Indian Cavalry 

700 

0 

500 

0 

Captain (after 15 years’ 



Infantry . . 

600 

0 

500 

0 

service.) 

850 

0 

Senior Major British 



50 

0 

Ca])tain . . 

750 

0 

2ml in Command 





Lieut, alter 7 years’ .ser- 



liulian Cavalry .. 

:i()0 

0 

250 

0 

vice) 

550 

0 

Tnclian Infantry . . 

250 

0 

250 

0 

Lieut, and 2nd-Lieut.. 



Squadron Commander . . 

250 

0 

200 

0 

alter 2 years’ .service . . 

475 

0 

Company Commander . . 

200 

0 

200 

0 

2nd-Lleut. 

425 

0 

Adjutant — 






per day. 

British Cavalry . . 

122 

7 

122 

7 

Rcgtl. Sergeant Major . . 

14s 


,, Infantry 

152 

0 

152 

0 

Quartermaster Sorgt. 

12s 


Indian Cavalry . . 

250 

0 

200 

0 

Sfjuadroa or Coy. Sergt. 



,, Infantry 

200 

0 

200 

0 

Major 

lOs 


()uartcriuastcr — 





Colour Sergt. 

98 (>d 


Indian Cavalry 

200 

0 

150 

0 

Sergeant . . 

7s 


,, Infantry 

1,50 

0 

1 50 

0 

(,'ori>orjil . . 

5s 


Squadron Officer. . 

1.50 

0 

lot) 

0 

Lee.*Cori>oral 

4s 3d 


Company Officer 

100 

0 

100 

0 

Private 

28 9d 








In addition to the rates of pay of tej^i mental 


iNDIA.N Akmy. 


Rank. 


PAY IN 

PAY IN 



1914. 

Rs. 

a. 

1923. 

Rs. 

a. 

Lieut. -Col. 
Major (after 5 

yeais in 

827 

14 

1,250 

0 

rank) . . 




1,050 

0 

Major 

Captain (after 

15 ycaitt’ 

640 ’ 

14 

950 

0 

service) 




850 

0 

Captain . . 
Lieut, (after 7 

years’ 

400* 

0 

750 

0 

service) 



550 

0 

Lieut 

2nd«Licut. (after 2 years’ 

280* 

0 

475 

0 

service) 




475 

0 

2ud-];icut. 




425 

0 

Risaldar Major 


180 ‘ 

0 

250 

0 

Subedar Major 


115 

0 

200 

0 

Risaldar . . 


180 

0 

180 

0 

Ressaidar 


140 

0 



Subedar . . 


115 

0 

1.36’ 

0 

Jamedar (Cav.) 


68 

0 

85 

0 

Jamedar (Inf.) 


57 

8 

75 

0 

Duffadar . . 


29 

0 

31 

0 

Havildar 


23 

0 

25 

0 

Lee. BafTadar 


24 

0 

26 

0 

Naik 


21 

0 

22 

0 

Leo Naik 




18 

0 

Sowar 


14’ 

8 

18 

0 

Sepoy 


12 

8 

16 

0 


In 1917 the pay of Indian officers and N.t^.Os. 
of the Indian Army was .raised from the 1914 
rates given above. The rates of iKvy for Cavalry 
(Indian) given above are those of the non-sille- 
dar Cavalry llegiments. I’he jmy of Silledar 
Cavalry was somewhat higher. The increased 
rates of jmy given were introduced throughout 
the Army in India in 1919. Before this date 
the Indian army soldier drew “ batta ” and 
compensation allowance to meet the cost of his 
food, the latter allowance being fixed by tlie local 
authorities according to the cost of food locally. 
At the present time in place of food allowance 
the eepoy draws free rations. 


Only the Cavalry and Infantry rates of pay 
and allowances have been given. Other arms 
have likewise received a similar increase in pay 
but this is not given owing to want of space. 

From tlie above tables it will be seen that 
although the rates ot pay have increased some 
of the allowances l)a\e decTcab(‘d. 'J’hus the 
increase in the total emoluments is Jiot as large 
a.s appears at lirst night. 

The Capitation Rate.— The “ Caidtatioji 
Bate ” is in general terms intended to include 
the cost of training at Home of British trooi<s 
employed in the Army in India and of the oxpen- 
.ses eonncctod with their discharge on return. 
The amount paid pre-war was £11/8/- per head 
but at the ])resent time the wliole matter is 
under consl(ierution and the existing rate is 
only provisional. 

Cost of Army In India.— The, cost of the 
Army in India including the Auxiliary and Ter- 
ritorial Forces and the II. A. F. was in 1922-23, 
01 8 erores. In the 1923-21 Budget Bstiniato 
57 • 1 erores was entered for the cost of the Army. 

The fighting races. — The fighting 
classes that contribute to the composition of tho 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as t.o the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Array have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it Is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution 
of the Gurkhas was also large; It is probable 
that these classes preserve their preponder- 
ance. The Sikhs, who Inhabit the Punjab 
originated in a sect founded near Lahore by a 
peasant in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and in the course of a hundred years grew 
into a formidable militant power. Muhamma- 
dans of various races contribute a still larger 
proportion to both the cavalry and Infantry. 
These are drawn both from the north and tb» 
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south of India, as well as from beyond the Fron- 
tier. They aw) all excellent fighting men, hardy 
and warlike, who have furnished sodlers to all 
the great powers of India for many hundreds of 
years. As cavalry the Muhammadans are per- 
haps unequalled by any other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms. 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, who were at the outbreak of war 
formed in twenty complete battalions, but 
these have been considerably increased. As 
fighters in the hills they are unsurpassed 
even by the Pathans of the North-West Fron- 
tier, but the Garhwalis are equally good moun- 
taineers. 

The professionai military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inliabit- 
Ing not only Rajputana but the United Piovin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East d'heir high c^ste and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and ellicieiicy in war. They furnish 
many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
Jlajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themsolves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and In the East. 'J’he two battalions which 
were all wo had in 1914 have since been added 
to. The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found In the Delhi and Kohtak dis- 
,;ricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people wlio held out so bravely at Bharatpur 
and repelled Lord Lake’s army in 180.'). They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on th<« 
battlclields of Europe. Dogias are good and 


steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab. They fought well in Flanders and 
in Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service In the war are the Mahrattaa 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vived the reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. It is probable that their proved effi- 
ciency in war will lead to their recruitment in 
larger numbers in future. 

In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, low caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the Pio- 
neer regiments and Sappers and Minors, and 
done their duty well in every campaign in which 
they have been engaged. 

Summary of India’s Effort in the War.— 

In a despatch by the Commander-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are revlew- 
(‘d. His Excellency gives iu it tlie following 
figures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the ]ire-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 891,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonel lias thus been 1,457,000 of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175, OOO.* 
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It was auuoun;od lu July, 1919, that the 
Secretary of State for India, with the concur- 
rence of the SccreLu y of Slate for War, hud 
appointed a committee to inquire into the ad- 
ministration and organisation of the Army in 
India. 

The terms of reference w'erc : — 

1. To inquire into and report, with special 
reference to post-bellum conditions, upon 
the administration and, wliere nocessury, the 
organisation of the Army in India, ineluding 
Its relations with the War* Office and the India 
Office, and the relations of the two offices with 
one another. 

2. To consider the position of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in his dual capacity as head 
of the Army and member of the Executive 
Council, and to make recommendations. 

3. To consider and report upon any other 
matters which they may decide are relevant 
to the inquiry. 

The Report : — The Report was submitted 
to the authorities in May 1920 and published 
some months later. Among the outstanding 
recommendations in the mass of detailed pro- 


posals scattered through more than 100 foolscap 
pages and nowhefe succinctly outlined are 
the following : — 

Diminution of the detailed control exercised 
by the India Oflace. Membership of the India 
Council by an officer of high military rank to 
be abolished. The Military Department 
Hccretary at the India Office to be a Deputy 
CJiief of the Imperial General Staff, the Chief, 
either directly or through him, being the sole 
responsible military adviser of the Secretary 
of State. 

The Commander-in-Chief In India to be the 
sole military adviser of the Government of 
India, and to be the administrative as well as 
the executive head of the Army, the Army 
Department and the Headquartera Staff being 
consolidated under him. 

The Defence Committee set up In India 
during the war to be continued ; a Military 
Council to be established ; and decentralization 
to be promoted by the formation of four com- 
mands, each under an Army commander graded 
as a general offloer commanding-ln-chief« 

see The Indian Year Book 


♦ For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, 
lor 1920^ p. 152,61 992 * 
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Liberal and sympathetic treatment of all 
ranks in the Army in India, and the removal 
of such grievances as arc shown to exist. 

Existing services to be reorganized, and new 
services to be developed and equipped. 

The Report Condemned The publica- 
tion of the report evoked a storm of criticism in 
India, which protested in against tlic main 
princijdo underlying it, namely that the 
Army in Tjidia was not for the defence of India, 
but must ])e considered in relation to tlie general 
defence of the I^mpire. So strong was this 
criticism that the Government appointed a re- 
presentative eomrnittcc of the Legislatures, who 
focussed tlieir oi)inion in a report wliich em- 
bodied the following resolutions: — • 

Tills Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General In Council : 

(a) 'J'iiat tlie tairpose of the Armv in India 
must lie iield to l>e the defence of India against 
external aggression and Uie maint (‘nance of 
internal peace and trarKiulllity. 'J’o the 
extent to whleli it Is necessary for India to main- 
tain an army for Uiose purpos(‘s, its organisa- 
tion, ecpiiiirnent and administration sliould be 
thoroughly up to dale, and, with due regard to 
Indian conditions, in acconiance A\ilh laosent- 
day standards of efneitmey in tlic British army 
BO tliat wlien the Army in India lias to eo- 
oi-^rate with ilie liriiish Army on any occasion, 
there may bo no dissimilarities of organisation, 
etc., which w'onld render Bucii co-operation 
difflcult. For any puriiose other than those 
mentioned in the first sontenco the obligations 
resting on India slionld bo no more onerous 
than those resting on tiie Si'lf-Governing Domi- 
nions, aiuf slionld he undertaken subject to lli<' 
Banio conditions as arc applicable to tliosi' 
Dominions. 

{h) To Tcpudialc the assumption imderlying 
the wliolo Report of the llslier Committee : — 

(1) That tlie ad mi nisi ration of the Army 
In India cannot be considered otherwise than as 
part of the total armed forces of the Empire, 
and 

(2) That the military resources of India 
Bhould be developed in a iiiaTuicr suited to im- 
perial necessities. 

Overseas Service: — if. 'I’liis Assemldy 
recommends to the GoMTiior-Geiieral in Council 
tliat tlie Army in jiuiia sliould not as a rule be 
employed for service outeldo the external 
frontiers of Indqa, exco])t for purdy defensive 
purposes, or with the previous consent of the 
Governor-Gene rai In Council in very graxe 
emergencies, provided tiiat tins resolution docs 
not preclude tlie employment on garrison duties 
overseas of Indian troops at the expense of His 
Majesty’s Government and witli tlie consent of 
the Government of India. 

Organisation :—lU. Tliis Assemby re- 
commends te tlie Govcrnor-CJeneral in Council 
that the absence of full responsible Government 
in India, the differences in conditions between 
India and England and the provisions of the 
Government of India Act do not warrant dif- 
ferentiation In the array administration between 
India and England In regard to the ultimate 
control of, and resiionslbillty for, the defence 
of the country, and that, in view of the desirabili- 


ty of assimilating the system of administration 
in India to that in the United Kingdom, which 
has been arrived at after prolonged experiments, 
and the desirability of emphasizing the principle 
of the ultimate supremacy of the civil power, it 
is essential that the Commatidcr-in-Ghief 
.sliould, without jircjiidice to his official preced- 
ence, cease to bo a member of the Governor- 
Gcneral’s ICxcciitivo Comieil, and lliat the 
Portfolio of Defence, including iSiijiply, should 
be entrusted to a civilian member of tlie Exe- 
cutive Council, assisted by an Army Connell 
including the Commander-ia-(diicf and other 
high military experts and a certain number of 
civilians, more or less on the model of tlie Army 
Council in England. 

Supply : — IV. This Assembly recommends 
to the Governor-General in Council that if the 
Portfolio of Defoneo including Supply is not 
entrust('d to a civilian member of the Jhxecntive 
Council as recoin ineiuh'd above, tlie proposal 
of the majority of tiic Esher Committee for the 
creation of a 8e]>arate (iepartinent for Produc- 
(ioti and Provision under a member of the Exe- 
cutive Couticii be not accepted, and that the 
proposal of the minority, namely that the 
nvsponsibility should be entrusted to a Surveyor- 
General of Supply who sliould be a civil member 
of tlie Commander-in-rhief’s Military Council, 
be accepted. 'J’liis would seem to have the 
merit of being more logical and economical and 
would liave the further advantage of avoiding 
tfic addition of a civil nu'inher to the ICxocutixc 
Council in connection with military administra- 
tion. 

Senior Appoinlmenls -V. 'I'his Assemhiy 
recomiiK'iuls to Uie Con ernor-Geiieral in Council 
that: 

(<i) d'lie Comniandi'r-in-Chief and the Chief 
of (he G(*neral Stalf in india .should bo appointed 
by the Cabinet on the nomination of tlie Secretary 
of State for india in consultation witli the Gov- 
(‘rnniciit, of India and the Secretary of State 
for War. 

(b) In the case of Army Commanders who 
are othcers of the Indian Army the appoint- 
ment should 1)0 by the Socri'tary of State for 
Indi.'i on tiio nomination of tiie Government 
of india. 

(c) Appointments to the offices mentioned 

against Serial JVes. ff, (5, 7, 8, 10, 12 

(Report Schedule annexial to Section VI) sliould 
bo made in the manner propos(id for Army 
Commanders. 

(d) The appointment of Secretary to the 
Military Department, India Cilice, should bo 
made by the Secretary of State on tlie recom- 
mendation of the Government of India and after 
advice obtained from the Cliief of the Imperial 
General Staff. He should ex officio have the 
status of a Deputy Cliief of tlie Imjierial General 
Staff and sliould have the rigid of attending the 

, meetings of the Army Council wlien que.stious 
1 .affecting India are discussed. Ho should not 
l)c under tlie orders of the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. 

C- 1. G- S. : — VI. This Assemhiy recommends 
1.0 the Governor-General in (huncil that the 
Commandcr-iu-Chief’s right of correspondence 
with the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
should be subject to the restriction that it doea 
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not commit the Government of India to any 
pecuniary responsibility or any lino of mili- 
tary policy which has not already been the 
subject of decision by them ; copies of all sncli 
correspondence at both ends bcins? iinnu'diatcly 
furnished to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for India. 

Indian Officers: — Vn. TliLs Assembly re- 

commends to the Governor-General in Council: — 

(ft) That the Kinj? Emperor’s Indian subjects 
should be freely admitted to all Anns of Ilis 
Majesty’s Military, Eaval and Air forces in India 
and the ancillary services and the auxiliary 
forces, that every encourayement sliould be 
given to Indians including the educated middlt; 
classes, subject to the prescribed standards of 
fitness, to eider the coinmissioncd rank of t,hn 
Army, and that in nominating candidates lor 
the entrance examination, nnollicial Indians 
should be associated with the nomiuatiug 
authority. 

(b) That not leas than 25 per cent, of the 
King’s Commissions granted every year should 
be given to Ilia Majesty’s Indian subjects to 
start with. 

Indian Military College VIIT. This 
Assembly recommends to the Governor-General 
In Council : — 

(a) That adequate facilities should he provided 
in India for the preliminary training of Indians 
to fit them to enter the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 

ib) That the desirability of establishing in 
India a Military College, such as Sandhurst, 
should be kept In view. 

Pay : — IX. This Assembly recommends to 
the Governor-General in Council that, in Ihc 
interest of economy and in view of the likeli- 
hood of the growth of the Indian element in 
the commissioned ranks, lb is essential that 
before vested interests arise, the pay of all com- 
missioned ranks in all branches of the Army 
should be fixed on an Indian basis with an over- 
seas allowance in the case of British Offleers 
and with a similar allowance for Indian officers 
holding the King’s Commission, when serving 
overseas. 

Territorial Army : — X. This Assembly 
recommends to tlie Governor-General in Council 
that in view of the need for the preparation of 
India to undertake the burden of self-defence 
and in the interests of economy, it is essential 
that a serious effort should be made : — 

(a) To organise and encourage the formation 
of an. adequate Territorial Force on attractive 
conditions. 

(fc) To introduce in the Indian Army a system 
of short colour service followed by a few years 
in the reserve. 

(c) To carry out a gradual and prudent re- 
duction of the ratio of the British to the Indian 
troops. 

XI. Tliis Assembly recommends to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council that officers in tlic Indian 
Territorial Force should have the rank of 2nd- 
Lieutenant, Lieutenant or higher rank, as the 


case may bo, and that no distinction should be 
made between the Indian Territorial Force and 
the Indian Auxiliary Force In respect of the 
authority which signs the Commissions, and that 
officers in these two I’orccs should take rank 
inter according to dates of appointment. 

Exchange of Officers XII. This Assem- 
bly recommends to the Governor-General 
in Council that no proposals for interchange of 
officers, between the British and Indian services 
should be carried out unless the following con- 
ditions are satisfied; 

{a) That the cost to Indian revenue should 
not be thereby appreciably increased. 

(b) I’liat such proposals should not be allowed 
to interfere with a steady expansion in the 
proportion of King’s Commissions thrown open 
to Indians in the Indian Army. 

(c) That the int'^'-rchange of British officers 
should, in no way, affect the control of the 
Government of India over the entire Army in 
India. 

Economy : — XIII. This Assembly recom- 
mends to the Governor-General in Council that, 
having regard to the creation of two additional 
'ommands in India the Government of India 
do consider the oxpedioney of reducing the size 
of tlie administrative staff at Army Head- 
quarters. 

XIV. This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor- General in Connei! that, as soon as 
the external and internal conditions of India 
IK'rmit, the Governor-General in Connell should, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of State, 
appoint a Committee adequately representative 
of non-otficial Indian opinion for the purpose 
of examining and reporting upon : 

(a) The best method of giving effect to the 
natural rights and aspirations of the people of 
India to take an honourable part in the defence 
of their country and prepare the country fof 
the attainment of full responsible government 
which has been declared to be tlie goal of British 
policy. 

(b) The financial capacity of India to bear 
the burden of military expenditure; 

(c) Her claim to equality of status and treat- 
ment with the Self-Government Dominions; 
and 

(^f) The metiiods of recrnitinent to the com- 
missioned ranks of the Indian Army ; 

XV. This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General In Council that Anglo-Indians 
should bo included in the terms'* Indian subjects” 
or “ Indians ” wherever such terms occur in the 
above resolution. 

Assembly’s Decisions: — These resolutions 
were subject to full debate in the Imperial IvC- 
glslative Assembly in the course of which lie- 
solution No. ,3 proposing the creation of a Port- 
folio of Defence was negatived. 

Resolution 4 was carried with the following 
amendment that the words from “ if tlie port- 
folio” down to “ reeorninended above” be 
omitted, 
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On Rft80lutIon No. 7 an import ant amendment 
wa* carried by a bare majority and was accepted 
as a substantive proposition in the following 
form : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that (a) That the King 
Emperor's Indian subjects should be freely 
admitted to ali arms of Hia Majesty’s Military, 
Naval and Air forces in India and the Ancillary 
servloes and the Auxiliary forces, that every 
encouragement should be given to Indians in- 
ciuding the educated middle classes subject to 
the prescribed standards of fitness, to enter the 
commissioned ranks of the Array and that in 
nominating candidates for the entrance exa- 
minations, unoificial Indiana should bo asso- 
ciated witli the nominating authority and in 
granting King’s Commissions, after giving full 
regard to the claims to promotion of officers j 
of the Indian Array who already hold the com- j 
mission of His Excellency the Viceroy, the rest i 
of the commissions granted should be given to 
cadets trained at Sandhurst. The general rule 
in selecting candidates for this training should 
be that the large majority of the selections should 
be from the communities which furnish recruits 
and as far as possible in proportion to tlio num- 
bers In which they furnish such recruits.” 

Resolution 8 was carried with the. following 
amendment; 

*' That for clause (6) the following clause bo 
substituted : 

“ (b) That as soon as funds be available, 
steps should be taken to establish in India a 
Military College, such as Sandhurst, and the 
desirability of establishing in India training and 
educational institutions for other branches of 
the Army should be steadily kept in view.” 


I The Imperial Cadet Corps. 

! The Imperial Cadet Corps was founded In 
1901, with the object of providing military 
training for the scions of ruling and noble 
families. The Corps consists of about 20 young 
men of noble birth who have been educated 
at the Chiefs’ Colleges. The course of instruc- 
tion lasts between two and three years, and the 
cadets are tau^t military exercises and military 
science. Its headquarters are at. Dehra Dun. 

Education for the Army. — Since the end of 
the Great War several steps haVo been taken 
to provide educational facilities' for Indians who 
wish to enter the Army. The Royal Indian 
MilitaryCollege at DehraDuu, which was opened 
by H.lt.ll. tljc Prince of Wales in Febiuery 
1022, is designed to give the prc liininnry train- 
ing for entry into the K. M. C. Sandhursi . ami is 
the result of the Government liaving aeecpted 
a resolution by the Legislative Asscmldy to the 
oifect that such an institution should be ])rovid('d 
The Kitchener College in the newGapitaljWldeh 
like the college at Dehra Dun will be flnancc'd 
out of the military budget, Is intended to give 
a sound general education undf'r military discip- 
line. Admittance to it will be obtained by 
nomination open to the sons of Indian onicers and 
oth(‘r.s of a recogni'^ed lighting class enlisted in 
th(' Army of a decidedly higiier status than the 
rank and lilo and belonging to a family of local 
inllucneo and position. It is probable tliat in 
time this college will become the cldc'f, if not tlie 
only, cliannel for direct Indian commissions as 
Jemadars. 

It is also proposed to build, wilh money from 
tile King Emperor’s Patilotic Fund, schools 
of tlic Anglo-V(Tnneular type for the -education 
of Indian soldiers’ sons. ''J'hrce schools of this 
kind liave been planned for the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. 
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The Strength of the Army. 

The folIowInR table gives the average strength of European troope, Eegulars and Teirltorlalf 
and the main facts as regards their health in 1021 with comparative figures for the quinquennial 
periods 1010*14 and 1915-10 and for the years 1016 to 1920 inclusive — fipproximate figures for 1922 
have also been entered where available. 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invedlds 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average 


69,440 

39,389 

803 

483 

2,094*57 

1915 


44,891 

36,952 

267 

889 

1,764*19 

1916 


00.737 

46,892 

397 

1,343 

2,414*56 

1917 


80,825 

62,372 

390 

1,337 

8,686*45 

1918 


87,982 

00,637 

1,424 

2,007 

6,286*61 

1919 


56,561 

64,982 

438 

4,324 

3,245*84 

1915-19 a vo.rr\ go 


66,199 

68,367 

583 

1,980 

3.277 05 

1920 


67,a'12 

61.429 

385 

2.314 

3.488-08 

1921 


58.681 

60.61 6 

498 

749 

3.070-04 

1 ^22 


59,725 

37.177 

284 


1.896-87 


THE INDIAN TROOPS. 

The average strength of Indian troops including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India, but excluding those on Field Service, was 229,731 in 1919 as compared 
with 341,468 in 1918. 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 19i0-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1916 to 1921 inclusive : — 







Aver- 

Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 

Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

Aver- 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

1910-14 
average . . 

130,261 

71,213 

673 

699 

2,662 

644-6 

4*39 

5*4 

20*7 

1916 

119,985 

130,076 

89,315 

1,026 

1,248 

5,415 

4,065 

744*4 

8*55 

45*1 

33*9 

1916 

105,333 

3,746 

6,250 

767-4 

8-97 

26*9 

87*7 

1917 

191,242 

141,787 

292,393 

2,201 

3,421 

6,539 

6,550 

741*4 

11*61 

17*9 

84*3 

1918 

841,458 

9,969 

2,742 

13,897 

856*3 

29*17 

19*2 

40*7 

1919 

229,731 

170,313! 

4,999 

9,191 

707-6 

11*94 

21*8 

40*0 

1916-19 
average . . 

204,298 

161,028 

3.436 

4,824 

7,792 

7^8-2 

16-81 

23-6 

88*1 

1920 

216,445 

I64.987j 

2,124 

4.564 

9,265 

702-3 

9-81 

21-1 

2*8 

1921 

176,384 

119,216 

1,782 

3,638 

6,031 

670-7 

10*16 

20-7 

34-4 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1908 a squadron of the fioyal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied in strength from time to time, and 
of late years In particular there have been 
several changes in its oomposition, the most 
recent being in the direction of strengthening 
it, owing to the disappearance of strength in 
the other squadrons of the Ea^m Fleet. In 
1903 the squadron consisted of one secemd 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inauw- 
ated. It ooDsisted of two second dass and two 
third class cruiBerB, and remained at this 
strength until 1910: when one second class 
cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 


substifubed, and three cruisers were lest from 
the Mediterranean to assist in the suppression 
of the arms traffic in the Quif. By 1918 the 
position of the Bast Indies squadron had con- 
siderably improved. The battleship Swift- 
sure bad taken the place of the second class 
cruiser which had been flas^blp, and a modem 
second class cruiser replao^ the Perseus. 

The Squadron in 1923.— The latest Navy 
List sliows the composition of the Squadron 
(Fourth Light Omiser Squadron) as fouowt:^ 
Southampton (Flag) Light Cruiser : 6,400 tons. 
Colombo Light Cruiser: 4,190 tons. Cairo 
Light Cruiser t 4,190 tons. Sloops: Oroensand 
Oyolamen. Sp^al Service vessel: Triad (S.N.O. 
Persian Gujf). ^ 
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The proportion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
la shown In the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details : — 


Received from 

Nature of Service. j 

Total. 



Maintenance of His Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters.. 

£ 

100,000 



Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 




the Admiralty) 

3,400 

India 


Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 




jesty’s Ships engogel in the suppression of the Arms 




Traffic in the Persian Gulf 

04,000 

Australian Common- i 


Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 


wealth Dominion of 1 


Olficers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 

10,800 

Canada. 



Australian Common wcaKb. 

Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia .. 

7,600 

Do, 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 



of tlio Royal Navy Reserve. . 

41,600 

Dominion of New Zealand 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 



perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 



Naval Reserve 

100,00(1 

U nlon of South Africa 

General maintenance of the Navy 

1 86,000 

Newfoundland 

Maintenance of a branen of the Royal Naval Reserve 

3,000 

1 

Total 

1 416,300 

India’s Marine Expenditure. 


Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
In consideration of services perfonned by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements, 
which date from 1896*7, the subsidy of £100,000 a year, is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the (Joverniuent of India. The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 
annually. 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Tloyal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
CJofnpany stationed at Surat found that it was ; 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 1 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from | 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoeeandcr , 
(or Oslander), were despatched from England | 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since tliose ; 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows: — 

Hon. E. I. Co.'s Marine . . 1612 — 1686 

Bombay „ . . 1686—1830 

Indian Navy „ .. 1830—1863 

Bombay Marine . . . 1863—1877 

H. M. Indian Marine . . . . 1877—1892 

Boyal Indian Marine . . 1892, Present day. 

The Marine has always been most closely 
connected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 
the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablishments vfere amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Director. 

War Service of the Marine. 

1612-1717 Contlhuous wars against Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Coast of India. 1744 War with France, cap- 


ture of Chandemagore, and French ship In- 
dienne. In 1766 Capture of Castle' of Cfheria 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. Lattei 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine- 
teenth century suppression of Jowaaral Pi- 
rates in The Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sovemdroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against tlie Beni-koo-All Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Borbera and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1S40-42 War in China. 1843 Scindo War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1846-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War In Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1862 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Bassein, Prome and Pegu. 1865 Persian 
War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1850-57 War in China. 1857-69 
The Indian Mutiny. 1869 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton, 
i'aku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
Egyptian Campaign. 1886^ Third Burma War 
1889 Ghin-Lshai Expedition. 1896 Suakin 
Expedition. 1897 Expedition to Imtirbe, 
Mombasa^ E* Africa* 1899-1902 S. Afrlcgp 



Royal Indian Marine, 


War. ] 900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China 
relief of Pekin, 1902*04, Somaliland Expedition 
Suppression of Arms Traffic operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1912-14. 

During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were einploycd on many and 
various duties. Royal Indian Marino Ships 
Duffkiun,’' “ Harwnge,” “ Northbrook,” 
‘•Lawrence,” “Dalhousie ” and “Minto” 
iiad tiieir guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers aiso served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Modi ter raueaii and 
North Sea. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
J’ortH, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and in Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the nuni- 
bers of approximately 240, 00 and 2,000 ros- 
l)ectively for tlieso and other duties. 

When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Royal Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in tlie 
inland Water 'JTansport which controlled all 
iliver I’ransport work in tliat country, and 
tlieso officers held many important executive 
aiipointnients in that unit. 

The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the various tlieutres of War wore 
controlled by Marine Officers. 

1’rawlcrs were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyards and Mine Sweeping OperafionM 
were carried out with these and Launches olf 
Bombay and elsewhere, the Trawlers were also 
used for towing duties. 

Retired Royal Indian Marine Officers were 
eiiiiiloycd on Naval Transport duties in Eng- 
land and France, and also in ^■cry responsible 
positions with the Inland Water Transport 
in France. 
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Service in the War 1914-18.-~The Royal 
Indian Marino, though a small Serrloe compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 
active and conspicuous part in the Eiiropean 
War. These are set out in details in the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
{q. V. pp. 202 et seq.). 

Personnel, 1923. 

Director. 

Captain E. J. Headlam, O.M.O. D.S.O., A.D.C., 
R.I.M. 

(The Director, R.I.M. , advises the Govoni- 
rae’iiitof Indiu on nil maritime matters. Is also 
Principal Naval Transport Officer , East Indies.) 

DEruTY Director. 

Capt. W. K. Thync, R.i.M. (Officiating). 

Financial Adviser. 

E. Harper, Esq., M. A., B.sc. 

Cjiiep Superintendent to the 
Director. R. I. M. 

E. O. Carey, JCsq. 

Oeeiceks. 

(‘aj»lains . . . . . . . . . . 9 


Commanders . . . . . . . . 25 

Lieutenant-( 'ommanders, Lieutenants, 

Sub- lieutenants and Midshipmen .. .. 79 

Enginccr-Cai)tain . . . . . . . . I 

J'lngineer-Commandcrs . . . . . . 9 

Engineer- Licutenant-CommandcrH, Engi- 
neer-Lieutonauts and Engineer-Sub- 
Lieutenants . . . . . . . . . . 69 

Warrant Oeitcers. 

]loat swains, European . . . . . . 17 

Wireless Operators .. .. .. 11 

Clerks . . . . . . . . . . 25 

Boatswains, Indian . . , . . . 7 

Engine Drivers, 1st class . . . . . . 2 


Petty Officers and Men 

Who arc mostly recruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency. 

Ships. 


LToopship 

. R. 1. M. S. Duflerin . . 8,260 tons 

. . 10,191 Horse 1 

Power 1 

;; 

. M 

Hardinge ..6,350 „ 

.. 9,360 „ 

)■ Awaiting deoisl- 
i on of Govt. 

« • • 


Northbrook. 6,100 ,, 

.. 7,249 „ 

J 

Light-house Tender 

. » 

Nearchus .. 925 „ 

753 „ 

Paid off awaiting 
decision of Govt. 

Station Ship . . 

it 

Clive ..2,100 „ 

.. 2,422 „ 

Burma. 


Minto ..l,15i „ 

.. 2,025 „ 

Andaman Islands. 

Sloop 


Cornwallis . .1 ,290 ,, 

Aden. 

. 

Elphinstone.. 1,237 „ 

*. ! 2,700 ., 


Despatch Vessel 


Lawrence ..1,259 „ 

.. 2.020 ;; 

Persian Gulf. 

Surveying Ship 

, , „ 

Investigator .1,185 „ 

1,600 „ 


. . ,, 

PaJinuruB .. 444 „ 

. . 486 

Bombay Depot 
Ship. 

Receiving Ship 

i> 

Dalhousle ..2,195 „ 

.. „ 

Pattol Ship . . 


Pathan 

. . 3,500 „ 

. . 3,500 .. 


. . tt 

Baluchi . . . . „ 
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In addlUon to the above there are 45 vessels composed of s^in 
tancet fcowin* tuRs, powder boats, military service launches, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, 


Aden, Bangoon and Karachi. 

Dockyards. 

There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at C^alcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories. 

FsiffoiPAL Officers, Boxbay Dock Yard. 
n.I.M.Offlcrrs 

Commandtr th*. Yatd, Gomdr. A. G.Kinch, 

D.8.O., BJJl. 

Chief Engineer of the Yard, Engineer-Captain 
F. B. Phillips, O.B.E., R.I.M. 

Marine Store Officer, Engineer-Commander 
W. W. Collins, R i.M. 

let Assistant to the Chief Engineer of the Yard 
Engineer-Commander R. S. liaakott, r.i.m. 

*Jtind Assistant to the Chief Engineer of the Yard, 

Bnglneer-Liouteimut-Commander W. O. Man- 

field, B.IM. 

Maintenance Officer, Licutonaiit-Commander, 
R. D. Merrlman, D.s.o., r.i.m. 


Appointments 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships oi the !^yal Indian Marino, and in 
the R. 1. M. Dockyards, the following appoint- 
ments under local Governments are held by 
the officers of the Royal Indian Marine : — 
BOMBAY. 

Port Officer, Assistant Port Officer, Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and 2nd and Srd 
Engineers and Ship Surveyors to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay also Assistant to the Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyors to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay (temporary). 

Calcutta. 

Port Officer, Deputy Port Officer and 
Deputy Shipping Master, Assistant Port Officer, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd 
and Srd Engineer and Ship Surveyors to the 
Government of Bengal. 

Narayanganj (Bengal) 

Engineer Superintendent of the Police Vessels, 
Bengal Government. 

Burma. 


Civilian Officers 

Chief Constructor t Mr. E. P. Ncwnhara.c.i.E, 
Electrical Engineer, Mr. S. W. Redollft. 
Constructor, Mr. F. Williams. 

,, Mr. W. J. Kenshett. 

Assistant Constructor, Mr. W. G. J. Francis. 

Me'lkal Staff. 

Marine SurgeAyn,yL&]or I. D. Jones, 

Warrant Officer in svb-medicul charge, Dock- 
yard Dw/>e/wory, Assistant Surgeon J. B. D’Souza , 

l.M.b. 


R. I. M. Warrant Officers. 

Boatswain of the Yard, Mr. G. F. C. ]x>ng. 
Boatswain, R.I.M. 

Boatswain-inrCharge, Yard Craft, Mr. C. Ma- 
hon, Boatswain, r.i.m, 

Boatswain-in-Charge, Arsetial Stores, Mr. P. 
O’Hara, Boatswain, R.I.M. 

Marine Transport Appointments, 
Bombay. 

Divisional Marine Transport Officer, Lieutenant 
Commander (Temporary Commander) R 
W. V. Beatty, r.i.m. 

Assis/tant Marine Transport Officer, 1st Grade, 
Lieutenant-Commander J. Cameron, r.i.m. 

Assistant Marine Transport Officer, 2nd 
Grade, Lieutenant H. C. Beauchamp, r.i.m. 


Principal Port Officer, Burma. 1st and 2nd 
Assistant Port Officer, Rangoon, Ih'incipal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and Superintend- 
ing Engineer to the Government of Burma, 
Assistant to the Principal Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor and Superintending Engineer to the 
Government of Burma and Engineer Superin- 
tendent of Government Vessels in liower 
Burma. 


Mandalay. 

Marine Transport Officer and Superintending 
Engineer. 

Akyab. 

Port Officer. 

Bassein. 

Port Officer. 

Moulmein. 

Port Officer. 


ClIITTAaONQ. 

Port Officer and Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 

31ADBAS. 

Presidency Port Officer and Deputy Conser- 
vator of the Port. 


ADEN. 


Port Officer. 

Karachi. 

Fort Officer, Assistant Marine Transport 
Officer and Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 

Port Blair.. 

Engineer and ITarbour Master. 
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Indian finance has undort^one such remarkable 
changes during the last few years that some 
general introduction of the present position Is 
required. Originally there was one budget 
for the whole of India, the provinces receiving 
fixed allowances with which to meet their expen- 
ses. As the provinces grew in importance and 
in power, it was obvious that theie conditions 
could not continue, and there developed a long 
struggle between the Provinces and the Govern- 
ment of India, the former claiming a larger share 
of the revenue^ r.iisod within their borders and 
greater freedom in the si)ending of them, and 
the Government of India, iKjrhaps not unnatu- 
rally, striving to retain its control. But by 
degrees the situation was improved into a work- 
ing compromise. Contrac ts were ma(ie between 
the Go\ornincnt of India insuring to the provin- 
tes adequate and growing funds, an important 
clement in these contracts being the division 
of certain heads of revenue between the Province 
and the Government of India, so as to give the 
Province as the tax collecting agency an incentive 
to develop revenues to a reasonable extent. 
Later, the provinces were given the product of 
certain fixed heads of ro venue Instead of the 
usufruct of divided heads, such fl.xed heads 
being decided liy negotiation and agreement. 
A cliangc of this character went deeper than ! 
apjxjars at first sight. When the Government 
of India was entitled to half of any particular 
liead of revenue it naturally kept a jealous syo j 
on expenditure cliarged to that revenue, and | 
changes of i>olicy which might affect the yield 
of that revenue. Tliis gave occasion to much 
interference with the provinces wliich was 
increasingly resented. But 'when there was a 
cleaner cut between the revenues of the Govern - 1 
ment of India and of the provinces occasions , 
for interference and control were naturally fewer. 
It may be said that by the time of the passing of I 
the fleform Act of 1919 a satisfactory adjust- 
ment between tlie financial roles of the Govern- 1 
ment of India and the Provinces had been | 
reached and the real friction was small. ; 

The Clean Cut— Progress wont very mucli 
farther in the Reform Act of 1919. By that 
instrument there was made what is for all prac- 
tical purix) 80 s a clean cut between Iiniorlal 
and Provincial finance. The Government of 


I Ultimately the following decision was arrived 
at. with machinery for the gradual extinction 
of the provincial contributions, If ever the 
Government of India is in the happy poeitiou 
to be able to do without the funds. Meantime 
all that needs to be said is that whilst the dispa- 
rity of the contributions from the various pro- 
vinces is at first sight glaring, In practice there 
is no such disparity, and the nnancial authorities 
of Bombay can be found to arguo that that 
Province is mucii worse olf than Madras, though 
ihc Madras contribution is so much larger. 
The only other point is that thi.s scheme has 
already broken down in part, the great and 
wealthy Province of Bengal having secured 
temporary evasion of its payment on the plea 
of poverty. 

In the financial year 1921-22 contrtbutlone 
shall be paid to the Governor General In 
Council by the local Governments mentioned 
l>clow according to the following scale t — 



Contribu- 

Name of Province. j 

tioBS (In 
lakhs of 


rupees). 

Madras . . . . . . . . 

348 

Bombay 

68 

Bengal 

03 

United Provinces .. 

240 

Punjab 

176 

Burma 


Central Provinces and Berar 

L2 

Assam 1 

16 


From the financial year 1922-23 ouwarda 
total contribution of 983 lakhs, or such smalh'r 
sum as may be determined by the Governor 
General in Council, shall bo paid to tho Governoi 
General in Council by the local Governments 
mentioned In the preceding rule. When for 
any year the Governor General in Council 
determines as the amoiuit of the contribution 
a smaller sum than that payable for the preced- 
ing year, a reduction shall ho made in the 
contribution of those local Governments only 
whose last previous annual contribution exceeds 
tho proportion specified below of the smallc# 
sum so determined as the total contribution ; 


India took unto itself the whole product of thobo 
taxo^ which experience and usage have recog- 
nised as federal rather than State, which Is 
a better description of the relations between 
the Government of India and the Provinces 
tlian ImiJeriai and Provincial. S»ich taxes arc' 
customs, Incomo tax, posts, and telegra]>hs, 
railways and the salt tax. It made over to the 1 
provinces, for their free and unfettered disposal, I 
the yield of the other great taxes, such as land I 
revenue, excise, forests, stamp'^.and miscellaneous | 
heads. The full definition and dividing line : 
drawn under this scheme will be found in the sec- 
tion The Government of India (q.v.) But when 
a balance sheet on these lines was <lrawn it was 
found that the Government of India was 
Insulficlently provided with money to carry 
put its responsibilities. The deficiency was 983 
lakhs of rupees. It was very dlfRcii it to adjust 
this contribution equitably amongst the provin- 
ces concerned, because under the various settle- 
m^ts effected there was a wide disixirity bet- 
we«i the conditions 9! the various provinces. 


and any reduction so made shall be proportionate 
to such excess : — 


Madras 17— 90th8. 

Bombay 13— DOtbs. 

Bengal 19 — QOtbs. 

United Provinces 18 — OOths. 

Punjab 9— OOtbs. 

Burma — 90thf. 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 6 — 90th8 
Assam 2|— OOtbs. 


Progressive Defldts.— The other new 
feature in the finances of India is the appearane* 
of progressive deficits in the budget. For 
a quarter of a century tho finances of India 
w'ere administered with storm, oUe is almost 
inclined to say i)enurion8 economy. The Bud- 
gets were made to balance even in tho lean 
years of a falling rupee, and in the face of such 
calamities as tho famine of 1890 and the still 
more formidable calamity of 1899. The appea • 
ranee of a deficit was viewed in the light of a 
strange and terrific phenomenon, and not onljr 
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was the budget balanced, but large eoulribulions 
were made from revenue to productive public 
works, with tlie result that the unproductive 
d^t was kept very low. Indeed on the out- 
break of the war a careful balance sheet would 
have shown India with very largo assets after 
fully providing for the public debt. From 
1918-19 onwards all this was changed. The 
modest deficit of six crores shown In too budget 
of that year grew like the prophet’s gourd. The 
result of this financial policy, nursued in the face 
of stern but unregarded warnings from the 
(Government's ablest financial adviser, and gene- 
ral protests from the public in India, cannot be 
better described than in the words of the present 
Finance Member. We quote them tcxtnaliy 
because they are above the suspicion of politi- 
cal bias, for it has always remembered that in 
the orient politics and finance are indissolubly 
associated. 

“When I came to look into the finances of India 
for the last few years I was tempted to wonder 
whether it was not rather a rake’s progress. 
For five years in succession, India lias had a 
deficit. The accumulated total of these deficits 
amounts to no less than 100 crores, and this 
in spite of the fact that in the last two budgets 
additional taxation has been imposed esiimatod 
to bring In about 28 crores during the year 
1922-23. Fven this is not tlio whole story. 
Apart from our revenue deficits, we have sixjnt 
many crores on uniuoductlve purposes, the 
eJ^ndlture on which is classed as capital expen- 
diture. New Dellil Is the most obvious example. 
I can see no justification, other than sheer 
necessity, for not treating tliis exiienditure 
as chargeable against revenue, and in any case 
It ought to bo repaid out of revenue at an early 
date. Moreover, besides the deficits of the Cent- 
ral Government, the recurring deficits of the 
Provincial Governments and of many local 
bodies throughout ludia must not be forgotten. 

Inflation and Floating Debt. — “ India has 
not entirely escaped the evils of taxation through 
inflation, but as compared with many other 
countries she has come off well. Out of the 
total deficit of 100 crores during the last five 
years, it Is estimated that 81 crores have been 
covered by the creation of paiwr money, represen- 
ting nothing but the I. O. U.'s of the Government 
of India. The remainder amounting to 69 
crores has been raised by borrowing. Moreover 
to the extent of 22 crores the borrowing has thns 
far taken the form of issues of Treasury bills 
to the public. It is true that, owing to special 
conditions during 1922-23, we were able to 
reduce our Treasury bills by 32 crores, In spite 
of the deficit, out of the proceeds of long term 
loans. Still, 22 crores of Treasury Bills in a 
country like India is far too large an amount to 
have outstanding. A large volume of Treasury 
Bills Is an evil even in England, where the 
condition of the money market is such that it is 
always possible to renew maturing bills by 
offering a competitive rate, but in India condi- 
tions miglit easily arise under which even un 
impossibly bigli rate would belnsufi[iciont,audiu 
that case the Government of India would bo 
drivwi back to replacing the Treasury Bills by 
paper currency, would be driven to taxation 
by inflation. 

Matmlilg D«bt In this connection, 
word may be said about our early maturing debt. 


Wo have to find tiie means of meeting bonds 
during the next three or four years to the extent 
of bi crores in 1923, 3i crores in 1926, and near- 
ly 38 crores In 1926. Those amounts, too, have 
to be competed for against other demands on 
the market, and may be said, in part at any rate, 
to be one of the outcomes of the deficits for the 
last few years. 

Increased Interest Charge. — “ But the 

deficits of 100 crores can be looked at from 
another point of view, when again their evil 
olfeets arc prominent. In the budget for 
1923-24, the charge for interest would be at least 
5J crores less had it not been for these accumu- 
lated deficits. This extra 5^^ crores has to bo 
met cither by reducing expenditure, possibly 
by reducing desirable expenditure, or by raising 
new taxation, or at least by maintaining existing 
taxes which could otherwise be reduced. 

Growth of Unproductive Debt. — “As the 
results of the deficits of the last few years and of 
the war, India’s debt has grown from a total of 
4,11 crores on the 31st March 1914 to an estima- 
ted total of 7,81 crores on the Slst March 1923. 
This figure inchule.s the floating debt and tlio 
early maturing debt of whicli I have already 
.spoken, but It excludes no loss than 63 crores of 
obligations which it is I find the practice 
to treat separately from the debt of India, 
though as far as 1 can see these obligations 
arc just ns much a pnrt ot',Indi>’'s debt as the 
rest. Taking, however, the figure of 7,81 crores 
which I have given of the total debt of India on 
the 3lHt March 1923, we find that 6,57 crores is 
classed as productive and 2,24 crores as ordinary 
or unproductive debt. The proportion of 
productive to unproductive debt is one w’hich 
naturally looks strikingly good to any one who 
thinks of Great Britain’s figure of £7,500 milllon.s 
of debt, all of which has gone In powder and shot. 
But tills comparison must not blind us to the 
fact that since the 31st March 1914 the total 
debt has increased by 3,70 crores and the unpro- 
ductive debt by 2,27 crores, and no must, not 
forget that the yield on that part of our produc- 
tive debt wliicli i.s invested In railways lias not 
been sullicient in the last two years to meet 
the interest charges. 

“ The debt, again, has to be divided between 
ruiJCO debt and .sterling debt. The rupee debt 
has risen since the 3l8t March 1914 from 1,46 
crores to 4,21 crores and the sterling debt ha.s 
risen from £ 177 millions to £240 millloiisin the 
same period. The sterling debt of £ 240 millions 
represents a claim on India’s production of goods 
and services In the future up to the value of the 
principal together with a further claim on those 
goods and services for interest during the inter- 
val until the i)rlncipal is paid off.” 

The Present Position ; — These are the 
cixcumstances, fully disclosed In the Budget 
presented in February 1922, which led to an 
insistent demand for economy. The Govern- 
ment of India bowed before the storm, and it 
was agreed to appoint a strong retrenchment 
committee, on the linos, of the Geddes Committee, 
which Inquired into the inflated expenditure 
In England, and which had for its chairman Lord 
Inehavpc, who was one of tlie most Influential 
members of the Geddos Committee. The Inch- 
cape Committee sat In India during the cold 
weather of 1922-23, ^nd its inquiries therefore 
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synchronised with the preparation and Bubmis- 
sion of the current Budj>et. Its reco!nmendation8 
are fully summarised elsewhere in this issue 
(<}. V. The Inchcapo Committee). The current 
budget therefore rci)rcsents to a certain extent 
a tcnii>orary phase in Indian 11 nance, a phase 
which stands for the passage of the ohl into the 
new rate of exix)nditnre. For another reason 
this phase Is transitory. The Finance Meml)er, 
Sir Basil Blackett, came to his office in India, 
with a great Treasury reputation, after the 
broad outlines of the Budget had been settlor! ; 
whilst ho was responsible for it, he had not bad 
a great hand in shaping it. Tlio Budget for 
1922-23 provided for an uncovered defl<‘it of 
Bs. 9*16 crores. There was a saving of Its. 
4*14 crores in ex]>enditure, but the i*evcnue 
was Its. 12*48 crores loss than the estimate. 
There was a shortage of Ils. 3 crores in tlie 
Cnstonitj Revenue. Owing to i>oor trade in 
textiles, a reduction of the prevailing depression 
tlie excise on cotton cloth manufactured in the 
country was Rs. 60 lakhs loss. The railway 
traffic was also poor, and tlie net revenue was 
down Rs. 51 crores, with the result that the 
railways, which it had licon hoix>d would yield 
surpluses com]Xinsatiiig for the loss of the opium 
rovcuiie, resulted in a loss to the State of one 
crore of Rupees. The higher postal charges 
led to a loss of traffic, and though there was a 
recovery in the closing montlis of the year 
the receipts' were down Rs. ]U6 lakhs. The 
general depression in trade was further reflect e<l 
in a decline in the yield from income tax, which 
was Rs. crores l)olow the estimate. On the 
ox|>enditure side various savings were materially 
reduced by the higher military charges, chiefly 
under the heading of the outlay induced by the 
occupation of Waziristan and domobilistition 
charges, witli the general result indicated above, 
The position is set out statistically in tlio follow- 
ing table— 


(In lakhs of rupees) 
(-hhettcr-— woi-'ic) 


(t) Customs revenue, less .. 3 ,, 12 

(n') Income-tax revenue, less .. 3,42 

{Hi) Opium and salt revenue, 

more . . - . 96 

(iv) Jlet revenue from Rail- 

ways, les,s . . . . . . 5,86 

(v) Not revenue from Posts 

and Telegraphs, less . . . . 94 

(ri) Interest and Currency 

receipts, more . . . . 51 

{rii) Saving In provision for 

interest on debt . . 1,80 

(viH) Saving In Military expen- 
diture (net) . . . . 48 

(i.r) Saving in civil exiienditure 
Including Political expen- 
diture in Waziristan) and 
other items .. .. 1,21 


Deficit as budgeted for . . 

D^cit accortling to present 
estimate 


5,00 13,34 

— ' 

— 8,34 

— 9,16 


— 17,50 


( New Taxation Tlie governing principle 
followed in framing the new Budget was to malce 
the revenue balance the expenditure. After 
taking account of ail the sa^ngs practicable 
on the leiKjrt of the Inchcape Committee the 
Finance Meml)cr came (,o the conclusion that 
on the ba.sis of the existing taxation there was 
hound to be a furtlier deficit. He estimated 
that against a minimum expenditure of Rs. 
204*37 crores, there could not be expected a 
revenue greater than 198*62 crores, leaving a 
deficit of Rs. 5*85 crore.s. This deficit was 
reduced to Rs. 4’ 26 crores by the following 
o\'|K3lient. There is held to the credit of India, 
chiefly in Tx)ndon, what la called The Gold 
Standard Re.servo (q, v.) which is a sum ropro- 
soiiting the profit on coining rui)eos and the inte- 
rest on .siicli investments, wiiicli is lield for the 
purpose of supporting tlm rni)eo nt its gold 
value In the event of the balance of trada 
turning against India. That reserve now 
amounts to £40 millions. The interest on 
the investments representing the Reserve are 
credited to the credit of the Reserve. But 
the Reserve having reached a figure calcu- 
lated to meet all icasonable demands, so far 
as they can be foreseen, the Interest for the 
current year was taken into the revenues ; this 
interc.st therefore, amounting to Rs. 1*59 crores, 
reduced the deficit to Rs. 4’ 26 crores. Inas- 
juucli a.s the principle followed was to establish 
financial equilibrium, the Finance Member 
asked for fresh taxation to cover this deficit, 
summarising ids proposals in the following terms 
— “ Wliatform then is the new taxation to take ? 
We have carefully reviewed the existing taxes. 
In particular, wc have examined those taxes 
which \^ere proj>osed last year and not accepted. 
One after another wo have had to reject promi- 
sing cx/wlionts, and finally wo have come to 
the (‘onclusion that the right course is to ask the 
llou.^e to agree to an increase in the salt tax 
to Rs. 2-8 a mannd. In a full year, this increase 
is estimated to yield 6 crores, but we cannot 
Count on its bringing in more than 4J crores In 
1923-24. The House will see that this additional 
revenue is just sutfieient to cover the deficit of 
crores, to give us a balanced' budget, and to 
leave us a small surplus of 24 lakhs. In view 
of the uncertainties of our estimates of expendi- 
ture, this House will agree that this Is nob an 
undue margin to leave over for conting- 
encies. ’ 


Ways and Means : — Before leaving the 
financial statement there is another section to 
bo considered. The Government of India has 
largo capital liabilities to meet. It finances the 
capital exixjnditure on railways and irrigation 
Works, the New Delhi and iu a few other direc- 
tions. It has also to meet heavy expenditure in 
London, pot only under the capital account, 
but for the payment of iJenslons and leave 
charges. This section of the Budget is known as 
‘ the Ways and Means section, and Is of special 
i interest In as much as it embodies the loan 
account for the year. 

The following statement summarises the Ways 
and Moans operations in India and England 
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together» during 1922-23 and 1923-24 : — 

(crores of rupees). 
# He vised. Budget. 

JMbilUien. 

Rsllw^ capital outlay . . .. 21 '4 38*6 

Delhi, Irrigation and Telegraph 
Capital outlay .. .. 3'0 2' 9 

Discharge of funded debts, etc. 12 4 5 2 

Discharge of Treasury Bills — 

With the public . . . . 32*4') 

In the Paper Currency ^ 5*5 

Reserve .. .. .. ft‘2J 

Ix)an8 to Provincial Governments 11 '4 13*6 

Central Government’s revenue 

deficit 17*3 — 

Drawings of Provincial Govern- 
ments — 1*3 

1,06*1 07*0 


Met OH follotvft : — 

Central Government’s revenue 

surplus. .. .. .... *2 

Surplus revenue of Provincial 

Governments 1*0 — 

Rupee loans 40 *9 25 *0 

Bt/erling loans (converted at Is. 

4/f.) 47*3 22*7 

Net receipts from Savings Bank 

deposits, etc 3*1 5*0 

.Hl'^cellaneous items .. .. 2*5 2*2 

He luctlon of cash balances . . 6*3 11*9 

1,06*1 07*0 


Heeeptlon of tbe Budget : — The Budget 
was received with a note of dismay. This was 
based on the fact that despite recent increased 
taxation, direct and indirect, estimated at Rs. 
69 crores-the figure is unofilcial, but it has not 
been challenged — the country was asked to face 
another deficit and yet turner taxation. The 
Titgislature proceeded to the discussion of the 
Budget in an extremely critical mood. It made 
“ cuts” amounting to Rs. 1*76 crore, but the 
Viceroy, in the exercise of his constitutional 
powers, decided to restore these economies to 
the extent of Rs. 1*14 crore under railways, and 
Rs. 3 lakhs under Miscellaneous. The real fight 
was over the proposed enhancement of the 
Salt Tax. This was alwa^ an unpopular tax, 
and Its progressive reduction under the regime 
of Tiord Ourzon, even in difficult years of famine, 
was <Hi6 of the many acts of statecraft carried 
through by that Viceroy, The Assembly 
recognised that the Budget must be made to 
balance. But it was not satisfied that retrench- 
ment had been carried to the furthest practiqible 
point, Mid its willingness to raise the supemx 
or the customs failed because it coutd not agree 
with the Government. Therefore it rejected the 
proposed enhancement erf the "Salt Tax by 59 
votes against 44 . Tbe Budget next came 
before the upper house in the Indian Legislature, 
the Council of State. That body reversed the 
deotsi<A of the Assembly, and adopted the 
Budget at framed by the Government, including 
the higher Salt Tax, by 28 votes to 10. The 
^d|et c 9 n 0 tl^u^oI^|^l Hjlss, cams 


back to the Assembly, which again rejected the 
higher salt tax by 68 votes to 47. The Viceroy, 
in these circumstances, used the powers reserved 
to him under the Government of India Act, 
and ” certified " the tax, an gpt which gave It 
the force of law. 

The Viceroy Explains The Viceroy, in 
a long memorandum issued at the time of the 
certification, explained the principles which had 
governed his action in using the special powers 
conferred on him under the Government of 
India Act. In the course of this he said : — 

“Ever since I came to India and learnt the 
financial conditions, I have been deeply impress- 
ed by the imperative necessity of placing In- 
dia’s finances on a sound basis, and have kept 
this object continually in view. The first Bud- 
get after my arrival, was that of 1922-23. I then 
learnt that there has been cumulative deficits 
in the four preceding years totalling Rs. 99 
erorcs. Heavy incroasea of taxation liad been 
imposed by my predecessor’s Government In 
1 921-22 in order to balance the Budget. Taxation 
had again to be enhanced by my Government 
In 1922-23, and an increase was also made 
in the postal and railway charges. It will be 
remembered that at that time my Govern- 
ment also proposed to double the salt duty. 
The Legislative Assembly rejected this proposal. 
I accepted their decision and did not certify the 
necessary legislation for the purpose. 

” Without dwelling in detail on my reasons 
It will suffice to mention : (a) That my Govern- 
ment were deeply impressed with the need 
urged bv the legislature for retrenchment in 
both military and civil expenditure, as a neces- 
sary step to' produce any further taxation of 
this nature ; (S) that food prices were then high 
and wheat in particular exceptionally high. 
When we came to frame the Budget of the present 
year, we found that notwithstanding the admir- 
able work accomplished by Lord Inchcape and 
his Committee, and after making very far-rea- 
ching reductions in expenditure, we had again 
to face a deficit ; not so large Indeed as last year, 
but nevertheless amounting to nearly Hs. 4 
crores. We have striven our utmost to restore 
equilibrium by the scrutiny of estimates of 
revenue and expenditure, but have failed. 
Speaking with all the responsibility falling upon 
me and iny Government, I am convinced tnat 
the position cannot be ameliorated by any 
addition however tempting In appearance, to 
revenue, or by any reduction from exi>endlture. 

”My Government held that in view of the past 
accumulated deficits, it was essential in the 
interests of India to balance Its Budget. It had 
every reason to look for the support of the 
public and the Legislature in this view. Ever 
since my arrival in this country, the Legis- 
lature. all sections of the press, and public 
men in deput-ations, addresses and speeches 
have insistently urged on me the vital necessity 
of securing financial equilibrium. In addition 
representations had persistently been made that 
the Government of India should balance its 
Budget in order that it might begin to remit 
the contributions of Rs. 91 crores from the Pro- 
vincial Governments to the Government of 
India, a matter vitallylmportant to the progress 
of those departments which have under the 
Reform Scheme been committed to the ehajrge 
of liinlefere, e 
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“ The moat careful aud anxious consideration 
was given to the possibility of finding an alter- 
native to the salt tax as a means of raising 
the additional revenue necessary to attain an 
eqnilibriunr. Ko alternative presented itself 
to Government, nor indeed when the matter came 
to be discussed by the Ixjgislaturo . The reason 
is obvious. Those engaged in trade and industry 
have had laid upon them heavy incroahcs in 
taxation during recent years, l^ostal and rail- 
way rates have been enhanced. The burden 
thus placed on commerce and industry will 
require time for adjustment and further taxation 
in these directions would have failed to pro- 
vide the sum required. I have myself given 
most careful consideration to the objections 
which appear to exist against the enhancement 
of the salt tax, whetlicr on economic grounds 
or those of sentiment. 

“It was in these cireimistancos that it became 
my duty to certify the measure. It must be 
clearly understood that my action merely impo- 
sed an enhancement of the tax until March 31st 
U)24, when the matter must again come before 
the legislature. It will then have had a year's 
experience of the operation of the tax, and it will 
bo in a position to determine whether, in view 
of the condition of the country and having 
regard to our obligations to the Provinces, it 
will vote for its retention. 

“I hold strict views regarding the cxercis^c of 
my special i>owers. Their use can only be justi- 
fied, in the words of the Government of India 
Act, when it is essential for the interests of 
British India, This requirement has throughout 
been present to my mind. In the present case 
the interest of India only, and no other interests 
arein question. A balanced Budget is absolutely 


essential to her interests at tlie preset time, and 
I believe that it is my duty to take the necessary 
action to secure this in the discharge of thd 
responsibility placed upon me as Govern or- Gene- 
ral by the Imperial Parliament, 

“It may be that the scheme of reforms Intro- 
duced by the Government of India Act will bo 
attacked on account of the action taken by me. 
This would be unfortunate and could only be 
due to misapprehension, for the constitution is 
embodied In the Act, and I do not believe that 
there is any substantial difference as regards the 
meaning of the important provisions under 
which I am acting. Unbalanced Budgets appear 
to me to involve dangers to the future of Indja 
IJerhaps iidierontly greater than any constitu- 
fional or political issue, while their immediate 
effect is to stifle the development In the pre- 
vision of all those beneficent activities, e.g., 
education, public Iicalth, industry, which should 
ho the first fruits of the reforms. I am con- 
vinced, therefore, that my action will prove of 
ultimate benefit in the development- of the 
reforms and the advancement of India, and for 
tl^ese I shall continue to labour in the dis- 
charge of the high responsibilities entrusted to 
me as Governor-General.” 

Notwithstanding this explanation by the 
Viceroy, there were strong protests all over the 
country at the raising of the Salt Tax, and at 
the use of the special powers employed in its 
certification. But tliPse protests were drowned 
later by the still stronger feeling raised by the 
Kenya decision (q.v. Indians Abroad). There 
was an echo of this discussion in the House of 
Ooinmons when, on the initiative of the Labour 
J*arty, the action of the Viceroy was challenged 
during the debate on the Indian Budget, but 
tlio discussion petered out. 


I.^General 3tateinent of the Revenue and Expenditure charged to Revenue 
of the Central. Government, in India and in England. 

Accounts Revised Budget 

1021-1922 Estimate, Estimate, 

ivzL 1922-1928. 1923-24. 


E^incipal Heads of Revenue — 

Customs 34,40,08,881 42,30,03,000 

Taxes on Income 18,74,13,424 17,89,81,000 

Salt . . . . 6,34,37,848 7,17,84,000 

Opium .. 3,07,24,708 8,98,68,000 

Other Heads ^,20,16,921 2,37,37,000 

Total Principal Heads .. 64,76,91,872 V3,73, 23,000 

Railways : Net Receipts . . . . 15,20,82,829 26,81,81,000 

Irrigation : Net Receipts . , .. 6,94,141 10,26,000 

Post and Telegraphs: Net Receipts 56,62,778 00,58,000 

Interest Receipts 1,11,00,700 1,04,11,000 

Civil Administration .. .. .. 77,29,211 66,20,0€0 

Currency, Mint and Exchange .. .. 4,37,42,0t3 8,63,10,000 

Civil Works .. 11,38,782 11,26,000 

MtooeUaneous .. (a) 7,18,66,876 67,62,000 

MUltary Receipts .. 8,06,9»>832 6,01,01,000 

ConMbutions and Assignments to the 
Central Government by provincial 

Governments .. .. .. 12,98,/2,704 9,21,50,000 

TOTAI RBVENtJB . . 1,15.21,60,31 7 1,20,70,17,000 

Dbfiot® , . 27,66,01,700 17,26,35,000 

XOTAI* .. f, 4^,86,52 ,017 1,37,96,62.000 


45.09.41.000 
19,04,(4,000 
11,76,00,000 

3.08.12.000 

2.44.97.000 

82.27.14.000 

81.76.68.000 

10.83.000 

2.08.82.000 

2.50.96.000 

62.08.000 

2.69.26.000 
10,69,000 
^.8,84,000 

3.04.87.000 

9.21.36.000 
~1,84, 90, 48,000 

l,84.90,^0t0 
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Accounts, 

192M922. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1922-1924. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1923-24. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Rs. 

lls. 

Rs. 

Direct Dctnand.s on the Revenue 

Railways ; Interest and Misccllancou.s 
cliargcs 

Irrigation . . 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Debt Services 

Civil Admini.stration 

Currency, Mint and Exchange . . 

Civil Works 

Mlscollanoous 

Military Services . . 

Miscellaneous adjustments bel.wcen tliel 
Central and Provincial Governments. . . 

.5,27,12,109 

24,29,82,572 
14,48,454 
1,1)9,00, 497 
15,99,70,014 
9,40,80,047 
1,07,18,411 
1,54,20,200 
5,58,91,48:3 
77, 87,98, .440 

5, .40, 73, 000 

29.24.91.000 

12.25.000 

09.42.000 

15.07.90.000 

10.01.05.000 

1.59.28.000 

1.50.01.000 

5.30.32.000 

72.09.70.000 

3,86,000 

5.37.22.000 

27.01.32.000 

14.20.000 

53.35.000 

17.21.57.000 

9.78.29.000 

1.13.11.000 

1.79.6.4.000 

5.15.39.000 

65.04.87.000 

3,62,000 

Total E\i*kndituh.k cii.vuaEi) to Rkvkni’e 
buupLua 

1,42,89,52,017 

1,47,95,52,000 j 

1,34,09,57,000 

80,86,(00 

Total 

1,42,89,52,017 

1,. 47, 05, 52, 000 

i,:U, 90, 13,000 


THE LAND 

The principle underlying the Land llevenuc 
•yatem in India lia^ operated from time imme- 
luorial. It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
Wio revenue derived from tlie land is ctiuivalcnt 
to rent. On strictly tlicoretlcal grounds, ox- 
eeption may be taken to tins statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of tl»c relation between 
tlio Government and tlie cultivator. 'J he 
former gives protection and legal security. Tlic 
latter pays for it according to the value of hi* 
holding. The official term for tlie method 
by wliich the Land Revenue Is determined is 
“Settlement.” There arc two kinds of settle- 
ments In India — Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
(aodlord as distinguished from the actual culti 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into, India by Lord Cornwallis at tlie 
close of the eighteenth century. It liad tlie 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowner? 
in Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed In Bengal since 1705 and in tlic greater 
part of Oudh since 1850. It also obtains in 
oertoin districts of Madras. 

Temporary Settlements. 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments Is In operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land in a g|ven district 


REVENUE. 

I.s subjected to a I borough economic survey, on 
tJio basis of tlic tiigonomctj ical unci top’ogja- 
plj.c surveys euiiicd out by tlic Survey Depart- 
moi't of the Government of India. Kach 
village ari'a, wherever the Temporal y Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully 'mappfd, 
propeity b^imdarieB accurately doiineatid, and 
records of rights n ado and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Setllt'ment in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
; dut y of assessing the revenue of a district i? 
entiusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer aie thus described In Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911): — “He has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand, 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a statf of 
expeiicnced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the jBettlemcnt 
of the district assigned to him is a work whic)) 
(orraorly required several years of constant 
work, Tlie establisliraent of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity In the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the settlement olficer Is liable 
to the Buporvlelon of superior offleers, the as- 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before tliey become finally 
binding; and bis judicial decisions may bo 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form che subject of 
future dispute, whether- affecting the interests 
Of the State or of the people. The intention 
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ifl to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists.** 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the, Temporary Settlcraent land 
tenures fall Into Javo clasi-cs — pcasant-hehlings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ihfotwari and Zemin- 
dari t<!nur(!s. J3roadly speaking, the dilleience 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Jlyot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment, in the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwari holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov 
<‘] nment, and tliose in whiv h the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of tlie vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. 'Jhis lattci 
system prevails in the North. Jn Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure | 
is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with cver> 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of tlie land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of Improvements In 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by unearned incre- 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
;i new settlement rc-classify a holding so as to 
secure for Itself a fair sluvre in an increment 
that may have resulted from public woiks in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. Bid 
the principle that imiirovemcnts effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
[)rovidcd for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The Incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the I’orinanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rathei 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental in the 
ease of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely Is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wari tracts it is Impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representalive of the 
Government’s share. But one-flfth of the 
gross produce Is the extreme limit, bcloiv 
which the incidence of tlie revenue charge 
vJirles greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an Inflo- 
cntlally signed mcmoiial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(LordCurzon being Vice.oy) issued a Resolu- 
tion In defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that ” under the existing 
practice the Govemmeut Is already taking 


much less in revenue than it is now Invited to 
exact ” and ” the average rate Is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
siliou of the prlnclph^s controlling the Land 
Itevcnue Policy of tlie Government of India, 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted : — (1> In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation Is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) in tlie same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of tlie tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ; (3i In Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (6) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and It cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory! cause ol 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
I dually, and not yer solium ; (b) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 
Protection of the Tenants, 
in regard to the second of the five proposl 
lions noted above, various Acts have been 
I passed from time to time to protect the In- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
Sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed Important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and In 1901 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation bv 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act^ 

E assed at the Instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
odied the principle that It is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
Interfere In the Interests of the cultivating 
Claeses. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which tlte 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure 1ms been passed 
from time to time In other provinces, and It 
ha« been called for more than once In Bengal, 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above), 
“ so fai from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed,'* 
Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interfered be- 
tween landlord and tenant In the Interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul* 
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tivator la one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage 
the agricaitural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it Is stated: — “The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
flret to last many lakhs of rupees. Bat the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the Individual ; 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred 85 rstem 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended throiighouf 
the whole of 30 years' leases." On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage k) the ryolt 
In reducing settlemf'nt operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 


I pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
•.ress, suspensions and remissions are freelv 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue Is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All India 
accounts. It may bo taken roughly at £28 
million, ns compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebo 
from a much smaller Empire. 

The literature of the subject is considerable. 
The following should bo consulted by readers 
who require niller information : — “ Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government," 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
Baden Powell's “ lAnd Systems of British 
India": Sir John Strachey’s “India, its 

Administration and Progress, 1911," (Macmil- 
i |an & Co.) ; M, Joseph Challlev's “ Adminis- 
i trative Problems of British India" (Mac- 
millan <fe Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue In British India Is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors, hemp, drugs, toddv and opium. It is 
a commonplace amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
Intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There Is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that 1 q pre-British d^ys the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed a*e country spirit ; fermented palm juice; 
beer made from gra,in ; country brands of runn 
brandy, etc,, locally manufactured malt beer and 
import^ wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from’llquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distlllatloa from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British Inherited from the Native Admin- 
istration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or In some oases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the oombined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
hoad duty principle nor to Insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a flHpd strength of liquor. 
Moreover for poiltloal and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor lo 
their private homos as a long established right ; 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amongst those peoples had to 


bo worked very cautiously. Gradually, as 
the Administration began to be consolidated, 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct stilT-heod duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to In- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been — 
First : farms of large tracts ; Second : farms 
of smaller areas ; Third ; farms of the combin- 
ed riglit to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area ; Fourth : farms of similar right 
subject to control of me^ans and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from tlie lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere Identical in details. Yet 
in Its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
Indie has progressed on uniform lines the key 
note lying in attempts, where It has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has In Its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-suppiy . system is one of 
free competition among the Iteensed distil- 
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lere in respect of manufact\ire. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one In 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale In a district Is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
licad duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being I 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This is the system tliat now 
prevails over the greater 'lortion of British India. 
The other signifleant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an Improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distrlbutions of shops under the guidance 
and control of local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee 1905-06, no less than 213,000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from tlie 
out-still to the distilling system. In 1905-06 
39 per cent, of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent, of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 1912-13 were 
only 15 and 8 per cent, respectively. 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of Illicit dis- 
tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
8i)irit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920-21. 
Prom that consumption reduced to proof gallons. 

10 per cent, is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent, elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920-21. This is the most important step taken 
by the new Governmmt to i educe consumption. 
Two large distilleries in tlie Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding he Contract Di.stllling 
system. 


Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palmi 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which It Is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses Is the solo form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grapo 
Juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon Is 
levied all over India at the time of issue. 

Foreign liquor is subject to an Import duty 
at the tarilf rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (q. v.). It can only be sold under 
a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

The base used Is tie Mhowra flower. It ii 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at taritl rates. 

Drugs. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charag, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has be en prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the Ist April 1922. 

Opium. — Opium is consumed In all provin- 
ces in India. The drug Is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; f ut in some places, chiefly 
on sooial and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
iion against opium smoking In clubs and dens is 
now unr’er con'^emplation. 

The efctimated opium revenue in 1923-24 is 
Bs. 3,03,12 000. 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab ; brine salt trom 
the Sambhar Lake In Hajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Rann of 
Cutch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 


The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated In salt strata, some of whieh 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Rann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product Is known as Baragara 
salt. Important works (or the manufacture of 
that salt were of cned in Dhrangadhra State in 
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1923. In Bombay and Madras sea wat<;r is 
Into shallow pans on the sea-coaat and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fre.sh water 
from the O'angea and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
soa salt difficult and tlie bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt la 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise system?. 
In the Punjab and Hajputana the salt* man u- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a hrancli of the Comm('rce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the mamifaetories are under thosuj>er- 


The Import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny tliey were 
five per cent.; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent., but tlie o[)iniona of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers wlio felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, Induced a movement wlucli 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882, 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to lool' for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1804 five per cent, duties were re- 
Imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods witliln tlie scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands ol 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duly of 
8| per cent, on all woven goods — an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise «luty on good? 
reduced in the country. The products of tlie 
and-looras are excluded. Those excise duties 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out In the special article dealing witi) the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of tlio revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 6 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits; and beer. These were r^tiirated to 
produce £1 million annually. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
In the Budget of 1910-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional reveniu) to meet the financial dlstar- 
banco set up by the war. The general import 
taiiff, which had Ix'cn at the rate of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem since 1894 was raised to 74 per cent. 
ad valorem, except in the case of sugar ; as India 
is the largest producer of sugar in the world 
the import duty on this sLvple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list. The principal article of trad(‘ 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yarns of all 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of 3^ per cent, is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether Imported or manufactun^d in 
Indian mills. The Budget left the position as 
it stood. The Government of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to 6 per cent. 


vision of Local Governments. Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent th(‘ Binuggling of salt into British 'India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was lls. 2-8 
per maund of 82 Ib.s. In 1903. it was reduced to 
lis. 2 ; in 1905 to Bs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Re. 1 and 
in 1916 it was raised to Ra. 1-4-0. The successiva 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 26 per cent, 
between 1903-1908. In It 23 the duty was doii- 
Idcd bringing it again to Rs. 2-8. ( I'his proposal 
h\a bec'U rejected in 1022 and was only enforced 
in 1023 by the Governor-( Jf ncral's power of 
eerUficatl'm). The estimated salt revenue in 
1923-24 is Rs. 11,75,00,000. 


without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground tliat this controversial matter must 
:ome up for discussion alter the war. Finally 
the Biulgct imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. In the case of tea tlio duty was fixed at 
Re. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs ; in the case of jute the ex- 
port duty on raw jute wag fixed at Rs. 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad inior^m duty of 5 per cent. ; manufactured 
jute w’as charged at the rate of Rs. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Rs. 10 per ton on Hessians. 

Tile Customs Tariff was furtlier materially 
modified in tlie Budget for 1917-18. In the 
previous year an export duty on jute was 
imposed at tlie rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per bale of 
400 lbs. in the case of raw jute and Rs. 10 
per ton on sackings, and Rs. 16 per ton on 
Hessians ; tliese rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from 3i per cent, to 7i per cent, 
witliout any alteration in the Excise, which 
remained at 3i per cent. This change was 
expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000. The question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which It was 
exiiectcd to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs In 1920-21 
was Rs. 32,37,29,000. 

Tlie Customs Tariff was further raised In the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which bad then to be faced. Tbe 
general ad valorem duty was raised from to 
11 per cent. ; a special duty was levied on 
matches of 12 annas pt'r gross boxes in place of 
tlio existing ad valorem duty of TJ per cent; 
tlie duties on imported liquors was raised to 3 
annas per degree of proof per gallon ; the 
ad valorem duty of per cent was raised to 
20 per cent, in the case of certain articles of 
luxury ; the import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent, and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent. The Customs duties were further 
increased in the Budget of 1922-23. The Govern- 
ment proposals in this direction have been des- 
cribed in an early passage. They were to raise 
the general Customs duty irom 11 to 15 per 
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cent,, tk' cotton excise duty from 3 J per cent, to by promotion from the subordinate (in the Go 
per cent., the duty on sugar from 15 to 25 vernrnent sense of the word) service. The “ SU' 
per cent., k duty of 5 per cent, on imported yarn, bordlnato " staff is recruited entirely in India, 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 2i per cent, to 1(1 per cent. InC01116 TflX. 

together with the general duty on articles of 

luxury from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. In the The income tax was first imposed ir 
course of the passage of the Budget through India in 1860, in order to meet the flnancia 
the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It wa 
retained at 3 i per cent., the duty on machinery levied at tlic rate of four per cent, .or t 
was retained at per cent, and the duty on cot- little more than d. In the pound on all income 
ton piecegoods at 1 1 per cent, the other increases fi'-'c hundred rupees and upwards. Man; 
being accepted, rull details with regard to the ciianges have from time to time been made li 
customs duty are set out in the section on Indian tbe system, and the present schedule was con 
(’ustoins Tarilf (q. v.). The estimated revenue solidatcd in the Act of 1886. This imposed 1 
from the customs in 1023-24 is lt<. 4r).09,41 ,000. lax on all incomes derived from sources othe 
The Senior Collecto s were Covenanted Civi- than agriculture wiiieh were exempted. Oi 
lians six'CialJy chosen for this duty, before tlie incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fel 
introduction of the 1 inperial Customs Service in at tlic rate of five pics in the rupee, or abou 
1006. Since that date, ot the, five Coilectorships bid. in the pound ; on incomes between 500 am 
at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, -.Hbb rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupe 
Bangoon, and Karachi) time' are ordinarily about TkI. in the pound. In March 190, 
reserved for Member.s of the 1. C. 8. (?. e. “Co- minimnin taxable income was raised fron 
vonanted CUvilians”). Tlio other two are ^00 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedul 
res(Tved for members of the Imperial Customs '’''as completely revised, raicod, and graduatc( 
Service. Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale 0 

Assistant Collectors in tlie. Imperial Customs increased taxation Imposed to meet the deflei 
Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from arising out of war conditions, 
members of the Indian Ch il Service — 3 vacan- Since then the process has been almost conti 
cues, and {b) by the Seen'tary of State' — 10 vaean- nuous and in ovawy financial difficulty the aiithc 
eicH. There arc in addition a few Gazetted rltics turn to the Income Tax as a means c 
Officers in what is known as the I'rovincial j raising frcsli revenue. The last revision wa 
Customs Service. These posts arc in the gilt of 1 in the Budget of 1922-23, when the scale wa 
the Government of India, ami arc usually filled I fixed as follows : — 

IIATKS 01’ IKCOME-TAX. 

Bate. 

A. Tn the case of cv('ry Individual, every uiu’rgislrrcd firm and 
eV('ry undivided Hindu family : — 

(1) When the total income is less than Bs. 2,000. . .. A’ if. 

(2) When the total income i.s Bs. 2,(io0 oe upwards, but 

is less than Bs. 5,000 . . . . . . . . . . Five pies in tl>c rupee. 

(3) When the total income is Bs. 5,000 or upwards but 

is less than Bs. 10,000 . . . . . . . . . . Six pies in the rupee. 

(4) When the total income is Bs. 10,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Bs. 20,000 .. .. .. .. . .Nine pics in the rupee. 

(5) When the total income is Bs. 20,000 or iii)wards, but •, 

is less than Bs. 30,000 . . . . . . . . . . One anna in the iiipco. 

(0) When the total income is Bs. 30,000 or upwards, but 

is less than B-s. 40,000 . . , . . . . . . .One ai^iiia and three pics in the 

rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Bs. 40,000 or upwards ..One anna and six pics in the 

rupee. 

In tlic case of every company, and every registered firm whatever 

its total income .; ..One anna and six pics in tho 

rupee. 

BATES OF SCPEB-TAX. 

In respect of the excess over fifty thousand rupees of total income 

Bale. 

( 1 ) In the ca.se of every company One anna in the rui>ce. 

(2) (a) In the case of every Hindu undivided family — 

(i) in respect of the first twenty-five thousand rupees of JVi/. ' 

tho excess 

(ii) for every rupee of the next twenty-five tfiousand 

rupees of such excess . . One anna in tho rupee. 

{b) In the case of every individual and every unregistered 
firm, for every rupee of the first fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess One anna in the rupee. 

(c) In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm 
and every Hindu undivided family : — 

(i) or every ruiXje of the second fifty thousand rupees 

OI suen excess . . One and a half anna in 

rupee. 
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(ti) for every rui>co of the next flfty thousand rupees of 

sueh excess Two annas in the rupee, 

(tit) for every rupee of the next flfty thousand rupees of 

sueh excess .. .. .. .. ..Two and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(iv) for every rupee of the next flfty thousand rupees of 

such excess .Three annas in the rupee. 

(») for every rupee of the next flfty thousand rupees of 

such excess . . . * . . . . . . Three and a half annas in tlie 

rupee. 

(vi) for every rupee of the next flfty thousand rupees of 

such excess . . . . . . . . Four annas In the rupee. 

(vii) for every rupee of the next flfty thousand rupees of 

such excess Four and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(viii) for every rupee of the next flfty thousand rupees of 

such excess .. .. .. .. . .Five annas in the rupee. 

(iz) for every rupee of the next flfty thousand rupees of 

such excess Five and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(z) for every rupee of the remainder of the excess . .Six annas in the rupee. 

The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they arc appointed and dismissed by him. Hie power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) “ subject to the control of the Governor-General iji 
Council,” but the Governor -General in Council exercises this control througik the local Govern- 
ment. 

The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1922-2‘J is B-s. 22,11,39,000. 


THE DEBT. 


On 818t August 1922, the national debt of India 
was 674 crorcs in round figures. This figure repre- 
sents loss than Hs. 19 per head of India’s popula- 
tion; when compared with the public revenues, 
which in 1920-21 amounted to about 206 1 crorcs, 
constitutes a national indebtedness which, in 
comparison with the national resources, is very 
muon smaller than that of most other nations. 
The reason why India is in this favourable 
position is mainly the care with which, In the 
long years of peace preceding the great w'ar, her 


outlay was restricted to her available mean 
whereby the accumulation of wasteful and 
unproductive debt was avoidr d. At tlkc com- 
mencement of the war India found herself in a 
podtion when almost the whole of her debt 
1 represented productive outlay on railways and 
irrigation, normally yielding a return consi- 
derably in excess of the interest which she had 
to pay on the amount borrowed, including the 
interest on the small amount of debt which could 
be described as unproductive. 


Productive Debt. — The following tabic shows the amount of the national debt of t ndia 
loth productive and non-p^uctlvc, from time to time; — 


[In Crores of Kupers.] 


Ordinary 

! Debt. 


Productive Debt. 


Hallways. Irrigation. Total. 


Total 
of lie bt. 


On Slst March — 
1893 



97- 0 

136-6 

28-9 

166-4 

262*0 

1898 




105-5 

159-0 i 

32-6 

191*6 

290-5 

1903 




88-7 

192-1 

37-2 

229-3 

318-0 

1908 




56-1 

266-6 

44*8 

311-4 

367-5 

1013 




37-6 

317-7 i 

66-4 

374-1 

411-6 

1014 




19-2 

333-0, 1 

69-1 

392-1 

411-3 

1015 




3-3 

349*8 1 

61-6 

411-4 

414*7 

1015 




3-0 

351-6 

63*6 

415*2 

418-2 

1017 




10-5 

363-6 

64-9 

418*6 

429-0 

1918 




132-6 

358-8 

65-9 i 

424-7 

.^.r>7 2 

1910 




129-9 

365-6 

66*7 

432-2 

60-2 -1 

1030 




1 119*7 

378-6 

67*6 

446 1 

565 8 

1921 




99-9 

404-6 i 

68-7 ' 

473-8 

664-2 

1922 



• • 

120*6 

426-1 

66-1 1 

492 **2 1 

612*8 
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Accounts, 1021 - 1012 . 


India. 

England .* 

Exchange, 

^I’rtal. 

Dkijt Sekvjcks — 
lutcrent on Ordinary Debt . . 
Deduct— Amount cliargcaiile to — 
Kailways 
irrigation 

Post and Telcgraplis . . 
I’rovincia] Governments 

licnininder chargeable to Ordi- 
nary Debt 

Interest on otiicr obligations. 
Sinking Funds . . 

Total 

Rs. * 

10, 05, i", 484 

0,22,00,832 

12,18,481 

50,81,015 

2,68,41,800 

Rs. 

7,2.3,92,711 

4,24,61,280 

Es. 

3,70,80,095 

2,16,85,930 

Us. 

20,99,90,290 

15,03,48,048 

12,18,481 

56,81,015 

2,58,41,800 

O,.') 5,75,3.50 

2.00. 07.197 

1.54.00. 000 

2,99,31,431 

50,0*0,000 

1,53,94,159 

25, 71, 571 

11,00,00,040 

2,00,07,407 

2,20,71,571 

10,70,72,853 

3,49,31,431 

1,79,05,730 

15,00,70,014 



Revised LUiinatc, 1012-1023. 


India. 

England.* 

Exchange*. 

'rolal. 


DKBX SKIIVICKS — could. 
Interest on Ordinary D('i)t 
Deduct — Amount chargeable to — 
Railways 

Irrigation 

Post and^ Telcgraplis .. 
Provincial Governments 

its. 

1 7,44,40,000 

10,68,98,000 

10.76.000 

62.05.000 
3,10,64,000 

Us. 

8,00,11,000 

4,25,23,000 

Us. 

4,33,00,(500 

2,12,02,000 

Its. 

30.43.17.000 

10.96.83.000 

10.76.000 

62.05.000 

3.10.54.000 

llomainder chargeable to Ordi* 

nary Debt 

Interest on other obligations . . 
Sinking Funds 

3.01.67.000 

3.15.01.000 
1,54,00,000 

4,40,88,000 

60,000 

50,00,000 

2,20,44,000 

30,000 

25,00,000 

9‘62,99,00() 

3,15,91,000 

2,29,00,000 

Total 

7,70,68,000 

4,01 ,48,000 

1 

2,45,74,0^0 

16,07,00,000 



Budget Estimate, 1 023-1024. 


India. 

England .* 

Fixchangc. 

Total. 

Debt 8ek vices — lontd. 
Interest on Ordinary Debt 
Deduct Amount eliargeublc to— 

Railways 

Irrigation 

Post and Telegraphs . . 
Provincial Governments 

1 Its. 

20.29.30.000 

12.16.05.000 
10,88,0001 
68.28, OOOl 

4,00,15,000 

Rs. 

10,04,05.000 

4.41,23,000 

Its. 

5.02.18.000 

2.20.62.000 

Its. 

35.30.73.000 

18.77.90.000 
10.88.000 
68,28,000 

4,00,15,000 

Hemal ndcr cliargcable to Ordi- 
nary Debt 

Interest on other obligations. . 
Si Dicing F'linds 

3.33.94.000 

3.21.07.000 
1,54,00.000 

5,63,72,000 
36, Oi. 0 
44,29,0(0 

2,81,80,000 
1 8,000 
22,15,000 

11,79,52,000 

3.21,61,010 

2,20,44,00§ 

TOTAL . . 

8,09,01,000 

6.08,37.000 

3,04,19,000 

17,21 ,57,000 


♦ sterling converted in Rupees at£ 1 =R 3 . 10. 
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THE INDIAN MINTS. 


The silver coinage executed for the Covern- 
luent of ludia during 1922-23 consisted of 
Jls. 03 laklis of whf)lc rupees and half rupees 
coined from silver obtained from melting 
uncurrent coins. No other coinage of rupees 


HISTORY OF 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26th Juno 1893, and Act VllI of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1879, which provided for 
the coinage at tlic mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of the«( 
lupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees ; but in the following year it seemed thal 
coinage was necessary, and it was bo^un in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
Oliver required, and paying for it mainly with 
tJio gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
ttcBorve, In that and the following month » 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees in the year ending the 31st March 1910 
including the rupees issued in conn:‘clion witli 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern 
meiit on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
a separate fond called the Gold IteHerve Fund 
as tlie most elective guarantee against tempo- 
lary fluctuations of exchange. Tiic whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
interest from which was added to tlie fund. Jn 
1906 exchange had been j)ractically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
should be kept In rupees in India, instead of 
being invested in gold securities. The Gold 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gold 8tui - 
dard Reserve. It was ordered Vi 1907 ♦hat, oeil' 
one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. The Gold 
Standard Reserve was called into action before 
tile year 1907-08 was out. Exchange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India olfered hills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a million sterling, wdiile the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to moot such demands. During April to 
August, further sterling hills w'ero sold for a 
tot^ amount of £8,058,000. On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of coinage profits to railway construction 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to £25,000,000. On the 
outbreak of the war in August 1914 the Reserve 
was drawn upion to meet the demands for ster- 
ling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly . 


w'as uniertnkon dining the yi ar. 

Nickel and Bron/e coinage.— The coinage 
during 1922-23 eonsisted of Its. 51 lakhs of 
2-anua nickel, Its. 50,000 of h.ali-pico and 
R<. 44,000 of !>io piec.es, 


THE COINAGE. 


Gold . 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and tlie last coinage of 
single inolinrs before 1918 In wdiich year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92, 

I A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
[ establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
j Bombay. It stated : — Subject to the provision 
I of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint sliall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and (b) the said specimen coins shall ho 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall ho 
exam.ned separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance witli 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to com in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs. 3,10,45,546, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difllculties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

Act XXII of 1899, passed on the 15th Sep- 
tember 1 899, provided that gold coin (sovereign 
and half-sovereigns) shall be a legal tender in 
payment or on account at the rate of fifteen 
riiix3cs for one sovereign. 

With the receipt of largo consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refilling of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a dally amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. The 
Reflnerv turned out 16,62,466 fine tolas of refined 
gold in 1920-21, 
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Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are : — 



Fink 

SILVER 

grains. 

Alloy 

grains. 

Total 

grains. 

Rupee . . 

165 

15 

180 

Tfalf-rupoe 

82} 


90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 




aiiiia piece . . 

41 i 

3i 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 


2 -anna piece 

201 

li 

22i 


Or\e rupee = 165 grains of fine silver. 

One ihllling— 80 A grains of fine silver. 
0,ne rupee — shillings 2 ‘04 30. 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was Introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844, 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIIl of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1835. It was as follows : — 

Grains 

troy. 

Double pice or half-anna . . . . 200 

Pice or qtiaHer* anna .. .. .. 10(» 


and Coinage, 




Grains 



troy. 

Half-plce or one-eighth of an anna 

50 

Pie being ono-third 

of a pice or 

one- 

twelfth of an anna 

.. 33^ 

The weight and dimensions of 

bronze coins 

are as follows 

Standard 

Diameter 


weight in 

in milli- 


grains troy. 

metres. 

Pice . . 

7 5 

25*4 

Kalf-j»ice 

37} 

21 -15 

Pie 

25 

17-4.') 


Nickel. 

The Act of 1000 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one- anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issue. The notification also pres- 
cribed the design of the coin, whicli has a Waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 miliimetres and its least 
diameter 19 '8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India In 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four- anna and eight anna nickel coins in 1919. 
The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from circulation. 
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The Currency System. 


The working of the Indian currency system 
which has commanded a iarge amount of public 
attention since 1893, was forced to the front in 
1920, as tlie result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the flue* 
tuatlons caused by the war. Tiicsc assumed so 


much Importance, and they continue to bulk 
so largely in an Indian economic questions, that 
wo propase to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in uon*tcchnlcal lan- 
guage. 


I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, witli sll ver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon. But witli the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government. The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large payment forstores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise aud fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 


11 THE NEW 

The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in India : that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; | 
so that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible lor the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
fourpenoe, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of 8hit)ping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fail. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining mpeee should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
•et aside In a special reserve, to be called the 


Closing the Mints. — The whole question 
wa<^ examined by a strong committee under the 
preiidency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
commonly called the Herschell Ileport. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was Intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for ail internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, os soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
exehange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and fourpence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notea or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
been attained, a second coramit^e was a;^oint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Ind an currency policy. 


STANDARD, 

Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the imblic at 
one and fourpence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so ns 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 

A 16 pence Rupee.— The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender In India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active ^Id 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
Invested in British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated t y the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
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about aevontccii millions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
IJllls. That ia to say, the Secretary of State, 
aetlne on behalf of the (loverninent of India 
sold Billa against gold deposited in tlie Bank of 
Rngland in Londoto These bills when presented 
in India were caslu'.d at tlie (loverninent Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual rctiuire- 
inonts, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as It is in other countries, liy the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It Is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
timded to acciiiniilato In India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1004 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his Intention of selling Comicil 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling fourpenoe one-eighth — that is to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed In sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces, 

Sterling Remittance — Tills system worked 
until 19(17-08. A partial failure of the ruins in 
India In 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis In the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak iu Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form, by the h’owicr Coininiltee 
when it proposed the formation of tlie (lold 
Standard Hesf'rve. 'I'herehad been very he.'ivy 


coining of rupees in India and the amount in tlie 
Reserve was ample. But tlie Reserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
fur tlio realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in limes of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
(lold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sale.s of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Oovernmciit of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-thteo thirty- 
•scconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
qu.antity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were met In London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. J hus 
wore gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sove- 
reign. or one and lourpcnce. The rate of 
oxcliaiige was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some peoi^le 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was descrilied by one of the most 
active workers in it as a “ limping standard *’ 


III THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; otliers objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation In excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were .so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted Itself to 
the one and fourponny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew tip a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India Office. Those criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities Instead of keep- 
ing it in gold In India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a eolid block of the Paper 
Ourrency Reserve from India to London : at the 
bolding of a portion of the Gold Standard Reserve 


in silver in order to facilitate the coining of 
rupees ; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates whic.v prevented the free flow of 
iJold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
'’•Iroulatrori In qiiariMGe^ m excess of the require- 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things wore done, it was contended, ou the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian Influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until 4t was summarised 
la a series of articles in 'She and public 
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opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India OflQice in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes Trom Messrs. 
Montagu Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Oovernment could no longe; 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Tiiis is known 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 

New Measures. — Tlic conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
eouiage the internal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold aud 
htorlifig ; tliat no limit slioiild be llxcd to the 
amount of tlio Gold Stafidard He«ervc, one half 
of whicli should be held in gold ; that the silver 


branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished ; that Reverse Councils should be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should bo 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
I Indian representatives out of three on the 
I Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 
mittee dealt inconclusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London, the general 
tenor of their rccommeildations being “ not 
guilty, but do not do it again.” They gave a 
I passing commendation to the idea of a State 
: Bank. Sir James Begbio, the only Ihdian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent. In which he urged that tJie 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for tlic distribution of gold when in- 
creases to tl\e currency became necessary, Includ - 
iug the issue of nu Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination i-hau the sovereign or 
the lialf sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY 

'Fhc report was in the hands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Some immediate stops were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standanl 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with tlie temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
clfccts of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Iteverse Councils, 
£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of January 
1015. There were wlthdrav’als from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs. 8 
crorcs was taken away. I’here ■was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Its. 10 crorcs 
were presented for cncashmoit and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
But those were' transient features aud did not 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes oomplctcly unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency, 
they arose fiom an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the Britisli Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver. 
If wo take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf or the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imi)erial purposes 
could not be financed eitlier by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and sliver 
nor by credits In India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities in theUnlted Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


AND THE WAR 

rupees. But simultaneously there was a rcdiic • 
tion in tlic output of the silver mines of tlio 
world coinciding with an increased demami 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 
was 27i jieiicc per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year It was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
culties In India were not therefore tlie preveri- 
(ion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

Rise in Exchange. — The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring excimnge under rigid control, 
confining roniittanco to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the. rate for tlic sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purcliascd at a price which would 
allow ruiiees to be coined without loss. The 
following table sliowa how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpcnce to two shillings 
fouriiencc : — 


Date of lutioduction. 

Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

id January 1917 

1 

4i 

28th August 1917 

1 

5 

l-Jth April 1918 

1 

6 

13th May 1919 

1 

8 

12th August 1919 

1 

10 

15th September 1919 

2 

0 

22nd November 1919 

2 

2 

i2th December 1919 

2 

'4 
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Rise in Exchange. — Silver for coining was purchased in largo quantities, the following table 
showing the araouni acquired by the Government of India in the lost five years : — 



In open Market 
(Standard 

1 Ounces). 

From United States 
Dollar Reserve 
(equivalent In 
Standard Ounocs). 


1915-16 ii li a ' 

! 8,636,000 


1916-17 ii 

124,535,000 

— 

1917-18 

70,923,000 

— 

1918-10 

100,410,000 

152,518,000 

1019-20 (to 30th November 1919) 

14,108,000 

60,875,000 

Total 

324,612,000 I 

213,393,000 


The total amount is thus 538,005,000 standard ounces. 


Gold and silver were taken under control and measures taken to prevent export and melting. 
Gold went to a premium and ceased to function as currency. The Note issue was expanded, and 
>mall Notes of one and two and a half rupees were specially prepared to economise the use of 
silver rupees. The nature of thi expansion is shown below : — 


Date. 

Lakhs of Rupees. 

Gross 

Note 

Circula- 

tion. 

Composition of Reserve. 

Per- 
centage of 
Total 
Metallic 
Reserve 
to gross 
Note 
Circula- 
tion. 

Silver. 

Gold, jsecnritics. 

Total. 

Slst March 1914 

66,12 

20,53 

31,59 

14,00 

60,12 

78-9 

„ 1915 

61,63 

32,34 

15,29 

14,00 

61,63 

77-3 

„ 1916 

67,73 

23,57 

24,16 

20,00 

67,73 

70 5 

„ 1917 

86,38 

19,22 

18,67 

48,49 

86,38 

43 '9 

„ 1918 

99,79 

10,79 

27,52 

61,48 

99,79 

38*4 

1919 

153,40 

37,39 

17,49 

98,58 

153,46 

35-8 

30th November 1919 .. 

1 

179,67 

47,44 

1 32,70 j 

99,53 

179,67 1 

44-6 


Thefacilitiosforthoencashraentof Notes were 1 expenditure for the Imperial Government. It 
reduced. In these ways the Government were often meant sailing very near to the wind, but 
able to maintain the'broad convertibility of the | these measures carried the country through the 
Note issue and finance the essential trades and 1 war. 
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The effect of these measures however was to 
Jettison the ourrency policy pursued from 1803 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpcnce. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations' 
are summarised below : — 

(t) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to rc-establikh the ai^omatio working 
of the Indian currency system. 



The 1919 

(it) The reduction of the fineness or weigiit 0 / 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupce coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(Hi) The maintenance of the convcrtlbllitj 
of the note issue is essential, and proposal® tliat 
do not adoquate’y protect tlio Indian papet 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot bo entertained. 

(ir) The rise in exchange. In so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure tlio continu- 
ance of tliis benefit. 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer anj 
permanent injury from tl»e fixing of exchange a( 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costa of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves witli equal rapidity to the iower level of 
prices, then it might bo necessary to consider the 
problem - fresh. 

(vi) The development of Indian industrj 
would not be seriously hampered by a liigh rate 
of ox'^hanc'e. 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges Is an IncI 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. 

(ix) Tim balance of advantage is decided!) I 

on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms ot 
sterling. I 

(x) The stable relation to he established be- 

tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Rs. 10 to one sovereign, or, In other words, 
at the rate of one rupee for U 30,01 fi grains of , 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for , 
Interna! circulation. i 

(xi) If silver ri^es for more than a brief period 
above the parity of 2s, (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convcrtilillity of the note Issue 
Such measures nnght be (n) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; (6) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (e) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be alwoluteiy ncces- ! 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should j 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such tliut | 
rupees would be coined at a loss. 

(zii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide foi 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if witliout inconvenience 
or with advantage tlie Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immodiat* 
needs, when a trade demand for then* exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the ptincipivs goveminp 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary ; but when sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will lemaln 
DfiKorm, 
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The Government of India should bo autlmrlsed 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of sidpping gold from India to the United 
Kingdom. 

{xiii) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should bo free from Government 
control. 

(xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 i)cr cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of tlie reserve, 
llie Imliling of securities issued by the Govern- 
m(‘Mt of India .should be limited to 20 crores. 
The leilancc sliould be held in securities of other 
Coverninonts comprised witldn tlie British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so hold not more tlian 10 
erorcs should liave more than one year's maturity 
and all should be redeem.ible at a fixed date. 
The balance of tiie invested portion above these 
30 crores should be held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 28. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, canno^ be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from tlie rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years. 

{xv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for tlie issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report.—The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note i^sue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another forni. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
.shillings gold ; all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous : an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadaba Dalai, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following course? ; — 

(а) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(б) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver mpees of 165 grains of 
fine silver at present \p circulation to copt| 01 ie 
H^il le^a| tender, 
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The Two Shilling Rupee. 


(c) As long as tho price of silver in New York j 
Is over 92 cents, Government should not inanu - 1 
facture silver rupees containing 105 grains flncj 
silver. 

(/) As long as tlie price of silver is over 92 j 
cents Government sliould coin 2 rui)ee silver | 
coins of reduced fineness compared with tliat of I 
the present silver rupee and the same to bo uu- | 
limited legal tender. I 

(g) Government to sell Council Hills by com- | 
petitive tenders for the amount (hdlned in the i 
Hiniget n.H reiphred to be remitt(Ml to tbe S<‘ere- I 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
15 Ills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Dlscliargc of Debt. Coiincil Bills to be sold 
for Government requirement.s only and not for 
trade purposes, oxcej)t for the [uirpose mention- 
ed in tlie, next succeeding recommendation. 

{h) “ lie.verse ” drafts on London to be sold 

only at Is. :5 29-32d. J'be proceeds of “Eeverse” 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
mentfiiiuls and not to be nf illsed for .any purpo.si' 
oxe<-pt to nuH't drafts drawn by Die .Sef;ret.'iry nt 
Stall' at a rate not below Is. 1 3-32(1. i^cr nipt'!'. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
ndttee was that the nipoo sliould be, linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it .should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpcnce : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this, jiut it is very 
important to bear in mind tho twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fl.x any low ratio provided the paj)or 
currency were made Inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Govcnimerit in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
the rupee were to bd maintained, and if the rupee 
were not to be debased. It was essential that the 
new ratloahould be one at which the < iovernment 
could reasonably rely on purehasn.g without 
loss the silver necessary to meet tho licavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For rea.sons set out 
in tho Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purcha.sing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that poaerfnlly inlluenccd 
them in fixing tlie now ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted.— The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Report was signed in December 1919 ; 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon, tn the first week of thut 
month a Notification was Issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recorameudations In tbe Report 
and notifying that the necessary ofilclal action 
would be taken thereon, ibis aetnm covered a 
wide field, but for tho sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on tlie main issue, 
the clianglng of the ofilclal monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to tho sovereign to ton rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may bo 8ummaD.scd in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
.meure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
Uuctuations in tlie exchanges of any solvent 
country and wldesprond disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to tlie verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion-— This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explainevl 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
lillla at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the olficial standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below tho official standard. Now when tho 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchnn- 
tre.s were i)rac( ically at two sliilliiigs gold, I5iit 
between the .signiiig of thcRoport and Du^ (.iKiiig 
Df ofilclal action, there was a sensational fall in 
tho sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, (ho 
dollar-sterling rate, iiiasinnch as America was 
tho only free gol-l -narket, being the dominating 
factor in tbe situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Motifleation accept- 
ing the Currency (5ommiLtce’.^ Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shil’ings and 
four(icnce, and weak at Dial ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepenco. ’I'liere was an 
immediate and })rodiirious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of tills bigli rate of 
(uxobange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shilling.s olgbtpence. 

Effect of the Rise- — The effect of a rise 
in exchange h.is lieen well described in the word.s 
of tin' Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that, 
a rising exchange stiniulatr.s imports and impedes 
3Xj)orts, t)io effect of a falling excliangc is tiie 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of tho two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
wliich was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of It, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor tho means of coininandiug credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, tlie Government were not able 
to lift tlic embargo on t he export for foodstufi.s, 
save to a limited extent in tho ease of wheat . 
On the other hand, Die import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for rnarbinery-and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
tlie Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These licgan to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. — In accordance 
witii the principles Paid down l>y the Currency 
Committee tiicse difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high e.xehange gave powerful 
stimulus to the inaport trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which toxtilc.s filled an Important place. 
Afterwards other forces Intervened which accen- 
tuated the difliculties of the situation. There 
wa.s a severe comtnerclal crisis in Japan and this 
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checked tlie export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buyer of Indian cotton, and when her 
luerciiants not only 8toi)ped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rs te. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay wore 
double those in tlm corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of tlic Continent whicl» were 
held in many quarters w'cre disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, w'hicli made (he stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attenqded a. 
liopelcss proposition. 

Confession of Failure. — C o v or n m e n t 

struggled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of tiie export trade 
Avonld come to their assistance, but thej- were 
further handicapped Ijy the variations of tlie 
stcrling-dollnr exchange', wliieli at one time took 
the rate for llcversc Councils to two sliillings 
tcnpence half peenny, 'L'iiey sold two millions of 
Iteverse Councils a week, then live millions, then 
dropped down to a ste-ady million. Ihit their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting the oxi)ort trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time wdion tlie precise 
converse was denui ruled, tliolr action created an 
artificial inovomeut for tlie Iransfer of cajiital 
from India to Ihiglaud. Tairge war jirofits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were Imrricdly 
liquidated and tran^'ferred to ihigland. Then 
the dliference between theUever.se Council rati 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced giganticspoculatii'iis. 
The Exchange Banks S(>t aside all their availalile 
resources for the puroose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at sub.'^tant ial 
Iiroflts. Considerable groups of speculatoiT ; 
pooled their resources and followed the same , 
course. 1 1 this way tiie weekly biddings foi 
the million of lleverse Couuejls varii'd from a 
hundred and •-() millions to a huiulred and l-lurty , 
millions and the money market was complerciy ' 
disorganised. I'ho bidilituis aMsuined such pro- j 
jiortions that it was necessary to put up ftfiy 
lakhs of rupees t<i obtain the smallest allotment ■ 
made, five thousand poutids, and lleverse ('onn- 
ells and the large ]u'olits tlien'on came under the 
entire control nf the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest ■ 
('IfCCt. 

Sterling for Geld. — The first definite break 
from tiie recommendations of tlie Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of June, when tlie Covoru- 
meutannounced that instead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two siiijiiugs gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two sliillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed wiicn 
the dollar-sterlinu rate became par. 'J'he effect 
of this was to alter tiie rate at which Uever.se 
Councils were', sold from the nuctuating rate In- 
volved in tlie fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely one 
siiilling elevenpence nineteen tiurty second.s. 
But this had little practical effect. Tlie biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopence or threepence below the Uevoroe 
Council rite. 'I’hir, nracticc contlmied unfil Hie 
end of 8ej)tember,wlie'i it was officially dc dared 
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tliat llc\er.-c(‘ Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
b( twTcii one and sixpe nce and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its ow'n rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apart from the effort 
DO stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
otlicr effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of tlie precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of tlie Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
alwa.\'3 a sore point wdth Indian bulllonists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of tlio .sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
w'hich were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and fliey were given tlie option of tender- 
ing tliem at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take .advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
till' law or l>y Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing Ihc metallic portion of the Vapor Currency 
Ileservc at fifty iier cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Ks. 20 crorcs 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more tlian twelve months cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Ileservc was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
tlie profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off tlio depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard lleserve when 
tlie total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue lls. 5 crorcs of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
eommcrcial bills. Tlicse measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by tlie commercial public. 

Results. — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence In 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange oxorciscs little 
infiucnce on ihc course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and st imulates imports, a falling 
excliangc exercises a reverse influence. Here 
wo have the key to the failure of the currency 
, policy attempted. At tlie moment when it w^as 
, sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by tlic Introduction of the new 
ratio of two sliillings gold, the export trade w’as 
w’f'nk and the import trade in obedience to the 
' delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated liy tiio Currency Com- 
: mittec wrecked the policy which they recoin- 
raendcil. The rising rate of excliange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
ff nancir i crisl.s iu Japan, tlie lack of buying power 
oil Hic tViiiHneiit, and tlie rno\cmcnt for tlie 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artldcially high rate of exchange gtimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by ^ininlstratlve action artiflciaily and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
It; The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with Imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it iiad fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers. Tlio Government sold £55 
millions of He verse Councils before abandoning 


VII.— RECENT EXCHANGE 

Those unfortunate events have iiubuod a 
wholesome caution in dealing with Indian 
currency questions. The general feeling is to 
leave currency and exchange alone, ami not to 
attempt any further experiments wlUIst the world 
is in a state of fiux, and economic questions arc 
HO obscure. Loft alone, the Indian exchange and 
currency liave righted tliom.solvcs. Exchange 
has reverted to the neighbourhood of one and 
fourponco, and is firm at that figure. The 
Secretary of State has boon able to sell (•ouncU 
JIMls freely and so to place himself in fnnd.s. 
There ha^ boon a large rcturii of rui^os from 
circulation to the Ti-easurics, and the Indian 
I’ajwr Currency has an •e.xccedingly strong 
metallic backing. There are, of course, absur- 
dities In the present position. The oHlcial rate 
of Exchange is still nominally ton nn)cos to 
the sovereign, but all otru’ial calculations are 
made on the basis of fifteen rupees to the 
sovereign, which Is the market rate. Whilst 
Goverumont offers to give ton ruiKjcs for a 
sovereign, sovereigns are selling in the bazars at 
from seventeen to nineteen rui>ccs oju h. There 
is therefore no flow of gold to the Paj)cr fUirroncy 
llcservc, such as used to occur l>c(orc the war. 
These circumstances have led to tlio dcinaml 
from some quarters that the fiction of a two 
shilling ruixje should now 1)0 abandoned, and 
that Government sliould officially revert to the 
one and fouriwnny rui)oc. There is something 
to be said for this ixjint of view, but on the other 
hand the economic bases of the world have been 
so shaken that it would need a brave man to say 
that the old ratio should l)o officially re-establish- 
ed, and whilst the sovereign is at a premium 
little advantage would be rcaiwd from it. 
Whilst therefore there Is every indlciitiou that 
India has reverted to the one and fourpenuy 
rupee, and that there it will stay, tlio general 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these — that la the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Rs 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia — 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by payments In London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


AND CURRENCY HISTORY. 

I concensus of opinion favours a jiolicy of not 
I attemjifeing legally to fix any ratio. In other 
' directions there has iKioii a considerable advance 
I in the monetary micliiiiery of India, The Note 
1 is.suo has increased its ))opuIarity. Large 
I di.stricts where the crop used to bo financed 
! entirely In nijxjcs liavc now gone over to the 
' Note. The constitution of the Imiicrial Bank 
of India as a State Bank in all but name has 
improved the organisation and flexibility of 
Inoian credit. That Bank is under engagement 
with the Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence, 
and con.soquently ’.'e'iaide credit organisations are 
being brought nearer and nearer to the people. 
The metallic backing of tlio Pa{)er Currency 
lias been strengthened and the fiduciary portion 
of the I’aiier Currency Reserve brought witliin 
small i)roi>ortions. Indeed that fiduciary 
oiemeut is so small that it Is of little account. 

! It used to be a subject of complaint that the 
Indian Paper C^urrency was not sufficiently 
elastic to meet tiie needs of a seasonal trade. 
Now iKjwer has been taken to Issue emcrgenc>- 
currency against commercial bills endorsed by 
the Iiui)erial Bank up to twelve crores of ruiKjes, 
which is ample for all emcrgeucie.s. I'urtlier 
the <lovornmc!it of India is cmiajwercd to 
purchase sterling in India within certain limits 
when it can do so on favourable terms, and this 
adds an element of stability to Indian Excliange. 
Ill ail tlicso ways progress lias l)Cou made ami 
is Ixsiiig mad© ; the continued presence on the 
statute book of tlio fiction that the Indian rupee 
Is worth two sliillings deceives nobody, and is 
little more than an unpleasant reminder of a 
disastrous experiment. The constitution of the 
I two Reserves which are tlie backbone of tl c 
currency and Exchange position cf Indi»\ is 
I shown in tiie following tables : — 



VIII, THE RESERVES. 

Composition of the Currency Reserve held against the note circulation at the end of each month, (In lakhs of nipop,8.) 



Sec note * on next paj! 
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• Made up of : — 


— 

Nominal Value. 

Cost price, 

1 


Ks. 

Its. a. p. 

llupcc securities — 



3i i>er cent, loan of 1842-43 .. .. .. | 

cS, 15, 95,000 

1 8,00,00.000 0 0 

3 per cent, loan of 1896-97 .. .. .. 

2.04,86,500 

1, !>'.». 99, !M5 10 0 


10,20,81,500 

9, 01), 99, 943 10 0 

Indian Treasury Bills 

40,05.00,000 

47.48.07,025 0 0 


5!>,S5,81,500 

57,48,07,570 10 0 


£ s. d. 

£ -v. d 

Sterlin;; securities — 


\ 

British 'J’rcasury Bills 

5,880,000 0 0 

5.847,772 15 2 


Detaih of t/if hrlitmr vj' l/u' (>vld ,'>(((iulan( lUtferve on the Blsf Minch IUl-']. 

£ 


In I'niJilnnd— 

JOstiinalod miIuo on IliclllM MiiHli Idi'iioi llie Stcrlin^^ bocuridos oi llie Duiniiod 

v;ilnt’ (tf £ 7,:^2 1 (ns I'cr details 1 cloM) .. .. .. .. .. 4d,(i4:j,s;>l 

Cartli at the Bank of Kn;,daiul .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. IkOaS 


l^ctalls of invcslincids • — 


Britisli Treasury Bills 
Guaranteed 22 iw>’ eent . Stock 
National War Loan 5 percent. Stock 1025) - 17 
Union of South Africa Bills, lt)2.'5 
Exchequer r>2 i>er cent. Bonds, 1925 
National 5 per cent. War Bonds, 1024 . . 

National 5 ix'r cent. War Bonds, 1022 
National 5 t>cr cent. War Honds, 102S . . 

National 5 per cent. War Bonds, 1020 . . 


Total . . 40.047.480 


Eaco value 
£ 

30,955,000 
438,720 
507,601 

700.000 

2.250.000 

3.606.000 

500.000 

725.000 
75,000 


Total 


39,817,321 
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The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
400 inches at t'lierrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Chorrapunji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
portions of the country which sufTer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

'I'Ik', second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the sca.son.s. Except in the 80 uth-ea.st of the 
peninsula, where', the heaviest i)ree.ipit;i(.ion 
is received from Octolxu' to J)eeemb('r, by fat 
the greaU'r portion of the rain falls during the 
south-west rnon.soon, between June? and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inchc.s, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically rainle.ss. t'onsequently it happens 
tliat in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and Is the scene 
t)f the most wonderful and rapid growtli of 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-bnrnt wa.ste. Tlie 
I ransition from tlie latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a f('W days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
f(!atnre of the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the grcate.st 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations animal , 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not i 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of i 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year j 
of extreme drought. ' 

Scarcity. — Classing a year in which the ; 
deficiency is 25 per cent, as a dry year and one j 
in which it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe | 
drought, the examination of past statistics ; 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year ' 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ton a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
tliat the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works. — The Goveniment 

irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
.storage, and those dependent tliroughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they liavo their o’''gin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon j 
storage of one kind or another but, in many I 
cases, this is provided by nature without man’s 
assistance. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, wliere the 
cold weather rains are even heavier tlian 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 

The e.xp^ient of storing water in tlie monsoon ' 
for utilization during the subsequent dry weather! 
has been practised in India from time irqme- 1 


I morlal. In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 

constructed across a valley or deraession, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a lew acres each to the huge 
reservoirs now under construction in the Deccan 
which will be capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the re.scrvoir is situated would other- 
wi.se be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes.— For the purpose of 
determining the source from which the funds 
lor the construction of Government works are 
provided, tliey are divided into three classes, 
pi'oductive, j/rotective and minor works. The 
main criterion to be satisfied before a work can 
be classed as productive is that it sliall, within 
ten years of the completion of construction, 
pro<luce sufficient revenue to cover its working 
(expenses and the interest charges on its capital 
cost. Most of the largest irrigation systems 
ill India belong to the productive class. 

Protective works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
])eriodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
tlio (!onstniction of eacli such work being sepa- 
rately jnstiflcil l)y a comparison of the value of 
each acre protectciil (based upon sueh factors 
as the probable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already jirotected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of sucli protection. A sum of Rs. 
1,173 lakhs lias, up to date, been expended on 
works of tills nature. 

It is difficult to define the class of minor works 
otherwise than by saying that works not classi- 
fied either as productive or protective are classi- 
fied as minor works. Nearly a third of the whole 
area irrigated in India from Government works 
Is effected by these minor works. 

Growth of Irrigation. — There lias, during 
the last forty years, boeu a steady growth in 
the area irrigated by Government irrigation 
works. From 10^ million acres in 1878-79 the 
area annually irrigated rose to 19i million acres 
at the beginning of the century and to 28 million 
acres in 1919-20, tl»o record year up to date, 
from which figure it fell again to 27 million acres 
in 1920-21. The main increase has been in the 
class of productive works, which irrigated 4^ 
million acres in 1878-79, lOJ million acres in 
1900-01 and 18| million acres in 1919-20. 
The area irrigated by protective works has 
increased, in the same period, from nil to over 
Uiree-quarters of a million acres, that by minor 
works from 6 million to 8J million acres. 

Some idea of the probable future develop- 
ment of irrigation can be obtained from the 
forecasts appended to the project estimates of 
the works now under construction and awaiting 
sanction. 1’he. irrigated area in 1919-20 was over 
28 million acres. Schemes completed but 
which have not yet reachetj their full develop- 
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ment arc expcclxKl add about 100, (XK) acres 
to thlB total while works imder construction 
will further enhance it by 2^ million acres. Pro- 
jects have also been submitted to the Secretary 
of State for sanction which, if constnicted, will 
add anotlicr million acres ; a total eventual 
area in British India of about 36 million acres 
is thus at present contemplated from works 
sanctioned or awaiting sanction, irresix'ctive 
of the natural extension of existing areas and 
of new projects, of which several are under 
consideration, which may be put forward in 
future. 

^ The figures given are exclusive of the areas 
irrigated from the Punjab canals by brandies 
constructed for Indian States, wliich amounted 
in 1919-20 to 6r»0,000 acres. The Sutlej Valley 
sciieme will add nearly 3i million acres to tliis 
area, so that a gross total of some 40 million 
acres from (Joverument works is confidently 
looked to. 

Capital and Revenue. — The total capital in- 
vested in the works has risen from Its. 4,236 lakhs 
In 1000-01 to Its. 7,861 lakhs in 1920 21, an 
average increase of Its. 180 lakhs a year. As 
regards revenue, the Government irrigation 
works of India, taken as a whole, yield a return 
ot from 7 to 8 per cent, on the capital invested J 
in them ; this Is a satisfadory result as Us. 1,173 
lakhs of the total have been spent on protective 
works, which return less tJian 1 per cent, and 
Ks. 7,03 lakh on minor works, the yield from 
which varies between 4 and 6 per cent. The 
capital outlay also includes exi)enditure .on a 
number of large works under construction, 
which have*not yet commended to earn revenue. 

Charges for Water. — The charges for 
water are levied In different ways In the various 
proviaoes. In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, OylOths of this assessment 
being regarded as duo to the canals. In others, 
as in parte of Madrjis and Bombay, diflerent 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge lor water. These methods may 
however be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, tlie area actually irrigated Is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation is by " lift that is to 
say where the laud is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently tlie 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

The results obtaine d In eac h province are giye^ii 

Provinces. 

Madras .7 .. .. .. .7 

Bombay (Deccan) 

Sind 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
(•entral Provinces 

North-West Frontier Province 

Baiputana 

Baluchistan 


Charges. 

Varlou.s other methods of assessment ha\e 
been irictl, such as by routing outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of **No crops, no charge” 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
adminiBt.raiioii, but lias uo confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
indciiendcnt of the area and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with tlie 
crop grown, and are different In each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Its. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre for sugar-cane, from 
Bs. 4 to Us. 7-8-0 per aero for rice, from Bs. 
:l-4-0 to Bs. 6-4-0 jer acre for wheat, from 
Us. 3 to Us. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Us. 2 to Its. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pul.ses. 
No extra charge i.s m.ade for additional water- 
ings. I’racticaliy si)eaking, Government guaran- 
tees Biifftcient water for the crop and gives it as 
available. If the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 

A somcw’hat different system, the long lease 
.system, is in force in jiarts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand tlien usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
tlmoughout the soasen. 

Taken as a wlmle, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit wlilch the cultivator secures owing 
to the water be receives. 

Triennial Comparisons. — The average 
area irrigated in British India by Government 
works of nil classes was 26J million acres, as 
comiwred with 25| million acres, the average 
of the previous trienniura. The areas for each 
of the tluee years were 25,152,451 acres in 1918^ 
19, 28,144,864 acres in 1919-20 and 27,004,321 
acres In 1920-21. The area of 1919-20 Is the 
record area irrigated In any one year up to date, 
i the table below : — 


[Average area irrigated 

Average area irrigated 

in jaevious triennium 

in triennium 

1 1915-18. i 

1918-21. 

7,339,088 

“7,276,267 

284,132 

891,791 

3, .568, 220 

3,038,652 

112,639 

108,618 

3,121,834 

3,501,848 

8,646,495 

9,273,009 

1,360,612 

1,460,760 

862,612 

988,368 

110,814 

831,561 

337,000 

366,647 

22,992 

20,947 

9,487 

19,776 

25,775,827 i 

26,767,214 


Total 
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— Taking productive works only, a similar comparison Ig given In the 
nn!m ^ 1 * averngo area irrigated by sucli works during the trien- 

nium was n early a million and a quarter acres more than in the i)rcvic'js jx^riod. 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1915-18. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1918-21. 

Madras 

3,499,312 

3,570,718 

Bombay Deccan 

31,033 

51,178 

Sind 

1,407,054 

1,1.38,261 

Bengal . . 

85,001 

87,169 

United Provinces 

2,790,511 

3,1 15,207 

I’unjab 

7,0.32,530 

8,480,798 

Burma . . 

207,92 L 

312,780 

Biliar and Orissa 

808,528 

898,844 

Central Provinces 

53,820 

127, .374 

North-We.st ITontier Province 

.3:! 7, 000 

355,047 

Total 

10,923,582 

18.14.3,982 


Taking tlie productive vorks as a whole, 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of 
1920-21, lls. 5,986 laklis. The net revenue for 
the year was Its. 531 lakhs giving a return 
8*88 Tier cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in 
1818-19 and 9J per cent, in 1919-20. In consi- 
dering these figures it must bo rcincmbercxl that 
the capital Invested includes tlie expenditure 
upon several w'orks which have only lately come 
into operation and others which are under 


coristruetion, uhicli classes at present coiitri. 
hute little or nothing in the way of revenue * 
moreover only receijits from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows in the 
wake of their construction. 


Protective Works.— Turning now to tho protective works, the areas irrigated in the 
vitrioiis ]iroviiiee,s during the triennium were as lielow : — 


Provinces. 

Average area lrrigale<l 
in previous tri(‘nnium 
1915- 18. 

Average area irrignted 
in ti’it'uuium 

1918 21. 

Madras 

100,070 

108,14.5 

Bombay Deccan 

72,178 

137,06.3 

United Provinces 

109,843 

228,418 

Bibar and Orissa 

62,707 

87,110 

Central Provinces 

40,544 

175,235 

Total 

441,948 

735,971 


In so far as the financial results of these | 
works are concemeU, they have at least succeeded 
in paying their working exi^enses in each of the ' 
three years, and the results of 1920-21 afford hope 
tliat they will soon begin to do better although, 
of course, they are not built with any idea of 
their ])roving directly remunerative. They 
repre.sent a capital outlay of 1,173 lakhs and 
returned O' 19 pec cent, in 1918-19, 0'37 per 
eent. in 1919-20 and 0'94 per cent, in 1920-21. 
Here again the capital ac4X)unt la at present 


inflated hy heavy expenditure on works, es- 
pecially the two greao Deccan storage schemes, 
wdiich have not yet come into ojxiratlon. The 
net revenue obhvincd rose from lls. 2 lakhs in 
1018—19 to lls. 4 lakh.s in 1919-20 and to over 
lls. 11 lakhs in 1929-21. 

Minor Works. — 'J'he results obtained from 
the minor works arc given below. In this case 
there is a decrease of more thait half a million 
acres bidow llio average for the previous 
trieimi)im 
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Province. 

Average area 
irrigated in 
previous 
triennium 
1915-18. 

Average a rea 
irrigated in 
triennium 
1918-21. 

Madras 

3,733,100 

3,591,394 

Bombay Deccan 

180, ‘321 

203,550 

Sind 

2, 160,. 566 

1,900,391 

Bengal 

26,878 

21,449 

United Provinces 

152,480 

158,223 

Punjab . . . . . . 

1,013,959 

792,211 

Burma . . . . . . 

1,092,691 

1,147,904 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . 

1,377 

2,414 

Central Provinces . . 

16,444 

28,942 

llajputana 

22,992 

20,947 

Baluchistan 

9,489 

19,776 

Total 

8,410,297 

7,887,261 


Tho minor works reprcsont a capital ex- 
penditure of Its. 703 lakhs but, as already 
explained, no cai)ital account is kept for many 
of them. Those for which such accounts 
are maintained returned 5 ‘83 per 
cent, in 1918-10, 5 ‘35 per cent, in 191tl-20 
and 4‘7Z. per cent, in 1920-21. These figures 
Include the returns of certain canals in Jfadras 


and Bengal winch have been constructed solely 
for navigation purposes ; if irrigation works 
only are considered the con'esponding percen- 
tages are 8 ‘29, 8 ‘94 and 8' 17. 

Irrigated Acreage. — A comparison between 
the acreage of crops matiu’cd during 1921-22 by 
means of Government irrigation works witli the 
total area under cultivation is given below: — 


Province. 

Net area 
cropped. 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
Irrigation 
works. 

Percentage of 
area irrigated 
to total 
cropped area. 

t^apital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion works 
to end of 
1920-21 in 
lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 
tion iji 
lakhs of 
rupees. 

^fadra s 

37,533,000 

7,229,000 

19‘3 

1,189 

4,130* 

Bombay Deccan 

23,628,000 

422,000 

1‘8 

778 

479 

Sind 

4,238,000 

3,251,000 

76 ‘7 

340 

1,144 

Bengal . . 

23,701,000 

105,000 

0‘4 

367 

70 

United Provinces 

33,697,000 

2,673,000 

7-9 

1,402 

2 481 

Punjab 

31,020,000 

10,461,000 

33-7 

2,278 

6,721 

Burma . . 

14,205,000 

1,537,000, 

10-8 

346 

745 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . 

8,874,000 

1,003,000 

11*3 

620 

584 

Central Provinces 

16,690,000 

439,000 

2-0 

428 

286 

Korth-West Frontier 

Province 

2,876,000 

439,000 

15-3 

282 

330 

llajputana 

240,000 

24,000 

10-0 

3-'> 

10 

Baluchistan .. 

177,000 

21,000 

7‘3 

44 

5 

Total 

196,879,000 

27,604,000 

140 

8,121 

17,000 


Exclusive of the value of crops raised on some 3 million acres irrigated by noncapital works. 
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It will bo seen that 14 per cent, of the cropped 
area was so irrijjated and that the vahro of the 
crops produced therefrom was more than double 
the total capital expended on the works. While 
the comparison between the rost of the works 
and the value of the crops can be i)r(>ssed too 
far, as even in the absence of the canals crops 
though in many rases of an inferior quality 
would doubtless still have I:c(;n raised on mueh 
of t he area, yet ' the llgiires are suflicicntly 
striking to be worth quoting especially as it is 
safe to say that, on many millions of aeti^ of the 
areas alFcctcd, no eroj) of any sort could have 
been grown witliout tlic assistance of the canals 

The main fact Avhieh emerges from the result 
of the triennium is that the irrigation systems 
are capable of functioning with (‘ffeet in year 
of extrf'ine drought. I’liis is the crucial test, 
and the canals have come through it well. In 
si)ite of short supplies tlie irrigation was main- 
tained at its normal figure, a result which only 
unceasing care and watchfulness can firing 
about and which, even with su(di care, could 
never have been obtaiiu'd but for the enforce- 
ment in the past of strict observance of the 
I'olicy that fair weather canals shall not fie 
encouraged and that every system shall bo so 
designed tliat, with the application of rigid 
economy, it shall be afile to do its irrigation 
even in the most unfavourable years. 

Projects. — At the close of the triennimn 
tfirce projects, for t he Sukki r Jfarrago and Canals 
in Sind, for the Sutlej Valley Canals in the 
Punjab and for the Damodar Canal in Pcngal, 
were opeti. The Sukkur Jfarrage, when com- 
pleted will be tlie greatest work of its kind in 
the world, measuring 4,725 feet bet\\een tlio 
faces of tlie regulators on eitliei side. 'I'be 
total cost of the scheme is estimated at lls. ],8u5 
lakhs, of which the barrage accounts for about 
lls. 50!l lakhs and the canals for Ks. 1,200 lakhs. 
A gross area of 71^ million acres is commanded, 
of which million acres is cnltnrable and an 
annual area of irrigation of 5^ million acres is 
anticijiated, of which 2 million acres reiirescnts 
existing inundation irrigation which will be 
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given an assured supply by tlie new canals. 
The ultimate annual net revenue forecasted 
as obtainable from the project, after paying 
working expenses, is Es. 194 lakhs, which 
represents a return of 10 J per cent, on cajiital. 
This is the return from water rates alone, buti 
a further large increase in general revenues 
may safely he reckoned upon from the area of 1} 
million acres of waste which will be brought 
under cultivation. 'J’horo will be increases on 
this account iiiulor practically every bead of 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stamps, 
excise and the like, not to mention the addition 
to the country’s wealth owing to the produc- 
tion, on land at pn'scnt barren, of crops to the 
value of lls. 2,500 lakhs per anmim. 

The Sutlej Volley Project consists of 
four weirs, tlirec on the bntlej and one on the 
Panjiiad, as the Clicnab is called below its 
junction with tlie Sinlej, with twelve canals 
taking off from above them. 'I’hc total area to 
1)0 irrigated from the project is r>, 108,000 acres, 
or nearly 8,000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 
acres will be perennial and ,3.0:59,000 acres 
nou-peuMinial irrigation. 1,942,000 acres will 
be in Eritish territory, 2,825,000 acres in Baba- 
wali)ur and 341,000 acres in Bikaner. 

The total cost of the project is estimated at 
lls. 1,4G0 lakhs. Upon this a return of 12^ I)cr 
cent, is anticii)ated from water-rates alone. 
But the scheme lias another, and even more 
imj)ortant source of revemio. On the intro- 
luction of irrigation, no less than 3J million 
acres of desert waste, the ])roperty of the thri'e 
j)arties concerned, at jiresciit valueless, will 
become available for colonisation aijd sale. Jt 
IS customary, in the pro-forma accounts of 
irrigation ]irojects, to cnalit a scheme with the 
interest on the sale proceeds of Crown waste 
ands rendered cultnrablc by its constniction; 
f this is incliuh'd, the annual return on the 
])roject will amount to nearly 38 per cent. It 
bids fair, indeed, to rival the Lower Chenab 
Canal, the return from which during the past 
icvcii years bus averaged o^’c^ 41 per cent. 
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So far we have dealt only with the great Irri- 
gation schemes. They are csscutlally exotic, 
the products of British rule ; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area In India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it ; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 


Varieties of Wells. — Wells in India arc 
of every description. Tliey may bo just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well oosting a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
Into thousands, or in the sandy wastes of Bikanir, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
is the picottah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as Is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power Is Invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
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bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water Into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot Is 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
ots running round a wheel. Jlccently attempts 
ave been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water supply Is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be Ihiked. Government have systematically 
encouraged well Irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
Interest being 6t per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specihe 
periods, the term generally being long enougli 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the Indigenous 
Instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of tlio most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Veriyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading tlicir 
waters through great clialns of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. Ihey 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili- 


sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The Inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chlngleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras, In the ryotwarl 
tracts Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindar! tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to tl)c latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine tliey are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
tlicm and they remain diy throughout the 
season. 

Bibliography.— 'J'rieimial Review of Irriga- 
tion in India, 1918-11)21. Caleutta, Suijerintcndont 
of Government Printing. Price Five Rupees. The 
annual irrigation reports in India used to be 
as arid as tlie Sahara, consisting of a dull statis- 
tical record. They have been greatly improved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form. Tlic major review appears 
once every throe years, and consists not only of 
an a(liniral)le summary of the work of the trien- 
niuin, but a well-illustrated history of the 
progress of irrigation in India from tlie earliest 
times. The first of these triennial reviews was 
issued in 1022 and the article above is based 
thcTcon. Between the triennial reviews there 
will bo issued a briefer statement recording 
the i>rogress of each i)articular year and the 
first of these, dealing with 1921-22, was pub- 
lished in September, 1923. 
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As crops depend on tlio existence ot plant 
food and moisture in tlie soil so tlio character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their inlluence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and abovvo all 
by the climate tend to the production of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

Tlic climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. These have tlie etlect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, thcKharif 
or Monsoon and the liabi or Winter Season each 
bearing its own distunctive crops. From early 
June till October abundant rams fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry although North-Wes- 
tern India bcnellts from showers in Deccniber 
and January. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year, which is of considerable 
Importance to agriculture, is none too favour- 
able, but is not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise bo the hottest time of the year, viz., 
mid-summer and when it is most needed. It 
should be remembered that in a hot country- 
intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. The distribu- 
tion of rainfall such as is common ip England, 
for example, would be of little use to Indian 
Boils. 

Soil. — For the purpose of soil classification 
India may be conveniently divided into two 
main areas in ( 1 ) The Indo-Gangetic plains, ( 2 ) 
Central and Southern India. The physical 
features of these two divisions are essentially 
different. The Indo-Gangetic plains (includ- 
ing the Punjab, Sind, the United Provinces, 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam) form large level 
stretches of alluvium of great depth. The top soil 
varies in texture from sand to clay, the great- 
er part being a light loam, porous in texture, 
easily worked, and naturally fertile. The great 
depth of the alluvium tends to keep down the 
Boil temperature. Central and Southern India 
on the other hand consist of hills and valleys. 
The higher uplands are too hot and too near 
the rock to be suitable for agriculture which is 
mainly practised in the valleys where the soil 
is deeper and cooler and moisture more plenti- 
ful. The main difference between the soils of the 
two tracts is In texture and while the greater 
part of the land in Northern India is porous 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the 
Burface, large stretches in Southern and Central 
India consist of an Intractable soil derived from 
the Deccan trap, sticky in the rains, hard and 
crumbly in the dry weather and bolding its 
moisture at lower levels. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 
India ia a country of small holdings and the 
vast majority of the people cultivate patches 
varying in size from one to eight acres. Large 
holdings are practically imknown, and are mainly 
coQjOyaed to the planting industries. Farming is 


carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, build- 
ings, or impl(*rnents. The accumulation of 
capital is prevented by the occurrence of fa- 
mine and the high rate of interest and extra- 
vagance of expenditure in marriage celebra- 
tions. The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken In hand by Governmoiit 
and which has already proved successful in 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
‘ncreasc in Agricultural capital. 

Equipment. — For power the ryat depeuds 
cliiclly on cattle which, as a rule, are light and 
active but possess little hauling power. The 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequency of ploughings, the result being that 
the soil 18 s(‘l(lom tilled as it should be. This 
is not chiefly duo to want of knowledge on 
tlic part of the people but througli want of pro- 
per equipment. The Indian agriculturist, as a 
rule, jHissessi's an intimate though limited know- 
ledge of the essentials of his own business, and 
fails, not only through ignorance, but also 
thruugli lack of ways and means. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs arc usually tipped with iron points and 
there is a great similarity in tlicir shape and ge* 
ncral design. The introduction of iron ploughs 
has made much progress in the last few years 
and many hundred thousand aienow in use. The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country in preference to the harrow 
and roller; and throughout Northern India the 
plough and the levelling beam arc the only im- 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator. 

In the heavier soils of the Deccan trap a cul- 
tivating implement consisting of a single blade, 
resembling in shape a Dutch hoe, is much used. 
Seed drills and drill hoes are in use in parts of 
Bombay and Madras but throughout the greater 
part of the country the seed is either broadcast- 
ed or ploughed in. Hand implements consist 
of various sizes of hoes, the best known of which 
arc the kodal or spado with a blade set at an angle 
towards the labourer who does not use his feet 
in digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery there is none, grain 
is separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
I agency of the wind. 

Cultivation.— Cultivation at its best ia 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, - 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places considering the 
large population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture sulfers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment. Owing to the necessity 
j of protection against thieves, in most parts 
! the people live in villages, many of them at 
' coLsiderablc distances from their land. Again, 
holdings, small though they are, have become 
sub-divided without any regard for convenience. 
Preparatory tillage generally consists of re- 
peated ploughings, followed as seed time ap- 
proaches by harrowings with the levelling 
beam. The Rabi crops generally receive a 
more thorough cultivation than the Khanf, a 
finer seed bed being necessary owing to the 
dryness of the growing season. Manure is 
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generally applied to the maxiraura extent availa- 
ble, both to Kharif and to liabi crops. Seeding is 
eitner done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
intercultivation is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryot if car- 
ried out thoroughly would bo quite satisfactory, 
but it is doubtful if this could bo done with the 
number of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigation is necessary in order to grow 
full crops on the land, over the greater 
part of the country owing to insufficient rain- 
fall and the vagaries of the monsoon. Canal 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Punjab, Sind, United Provinces and Madras 
through Government canals which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
land, have converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the Unit- 
ed Provinces arc naturally well suited to canal 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their rivers. 
'il\e water is generally taken olf at a point a 
little distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and is conducted to the arid plains 
below. The main canal splits up into diverg- 
ing branches, which again subdivide up into 
distributaries from which the village channels 
receive their supplies. Water rates are levied 
on the matured areas of crops. Government 
thus bearing a part of the loss in case of failure. 
’Much of the land is supplied by what is termed 
flow irrigation, i.e., the land is directly com- 
manded by the canal water, but a great deal 
has to be lifted from one to three feet the canal 
running in such cases below the level of the 
land. Rates for lift irrigation are, of course, 
lower than those for flow. 

Irrigation canals are generally classed into 
(1) perennial and (2) inundation canals. Peren- 
nial canals, which give supplies in all seasons 
generally have their headworks near the hills, 
thus commanding a great range of country. 
Farther from the hills, owing to the very 
gradual slope of the land and the lowness of the 
rivers in the cold weather, perennial irrigation 
is difficult and inundation canals are resorted 
to. These canals only give irrigation when 
the rivers are high. As a rule, in Northern 
India they begin to flow when the rivers rise 
owing to the melting of the snow on the hills 
in May and dry up In September. 

Irrigation from Wells. — About one- 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year. 
The system of distribution is the same as that 
by canal. 

Manures. — Feeding of animals for slaught- 
er being practically unknown in India, the 
amount of farm yard manure generally 
available ip other countries firom this source 


thus does not exist. This is partially if not 
entirely made up for by the large numbers 
required for tillage and the amount of cows and 
buffaloes kept for milk. Unfortunately fuel 
is very scarce and a greater part of the dung 
of animals has to be used for burning. 
Most of the trash from crops is used up for the 
^ame purpose and the net return of organic 
matter to the soil is thus insignificant In 
some parts cakes of oil seed are used as manures 
for valuable crops like tea and sugarcane but in 
the greater part of the country the only manure 
applied is the balance of farm yard manure 
available after fuel supplies have been satisfied. 
Farm yard manure is particularly effective 
and its value is thoroughly appreciated but the 
people have much to learn in the way of storage 
of bulky manures and the conservation of 
urine. 

Rice. — A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preixinderates in the 
wetter parts of tlie country, viz., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, differing greatly in qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown ip seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowl>ii g areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon a.-: it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches containing 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
inches apart. Where available, irrigation water 
is given at frequent intervals and the fields 
are kept more or less under water until the crop 
begins to show signs of ripening. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn In India, 
The raalority of the varieties grown belong to 
the Species Triticium Vulgare. Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. The grains are generally 
plump and well filled but the samples are spoiled 
through mixtures of various qualities. Indian 
wheat is generally adulterated to some extent 
with barley and largely with dirt from the 
threshing floor and although there is a good 
demand in England and the Ontinent for the 
surplus produce, prices compare unfavourably 
with those obtained for Canadian and Austra- 
lian produce. The crop Is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in irrigated 
tracts, depends largely on the conservation of 
thu soil moisture from the previous monsooi:^ 
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llains in January and February are generally 
beneficial but an excesa of ram fall in these 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield. On irrigated laud 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. The crop is generally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost in 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufficiently high to restrict exports. 

The Millets. — These constitute one of tin 
most important group of crops m the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar {Sorghum 
vaigare) tall growing with a largo open head, 
and Jlajra with a close rat-tail head and thin 
stem. Generally speaking the Jowars require 
better land than the bajras and the distribu- 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied and cultivation is not so 
thorough as for wheat, the main objective 
being to produce a fine seed bed. The crop 
Is generally sown in the beginning of the mon 
soon and so it requires to bo thoroughly weeded. 
In the case of jowar, however, very large areas 
are sown as a rabi crop. It is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses and other crops 
in which case thin scedings are resorted to. 
The subsidiary crops are harvested as they ripen 
either before the millet is harvested or after- 
wards. The produce is consumed in the country 

Pulses are commonly grown throughoui 
India and the grain forms one of the chicl 
foods of the people. Most kinds do w'ell but 
are subject to failure or shortage of yield owing 
to a variety of circumstances among whicli 
rain at the time of flowering appears to be one 
of the most important. They are therefore 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally grown as such. 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
of a Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation in a cereal 
rotation. The chief crops under this heading 
are gram, mash, mung and moth, gram forming 
the main winter pulse crop wliile the others 
are grown in the summer. The pulses grow 
best on land which has had a good deep culti- 
vation. A fine seed bed is not necessary. 
For gram especially the soil should be loose 
and well cerated. Indian pulses are not largely 
exported although they are used to some extent 
In Europe as food for dairy cows. 

Cotton is one of the chief exports from India 
and the crop is widely grown in the drier parts 
of the country. The lint from Indian cotton 
is generally speaking short and coarse in fibre 
and UDSuited for English mills. Japan and the 
Continent have, in the past; been the chief 
buyers. The crop is grown during the summer 
months and requires a deep moist soil and 
light rainfall for its proper growth. Rain 
Immediately after sowing or during the flower- 
lug period is injurious. In parts of Central 
and Southern India the seed is sown in lines 
and tbn crop receives careful attention but over 


Northern India it is sown broadcubt (often 
mixed with other crops) and from the date of 
sowing till the ume of picking Is practically 
left to itself. The average yield, which does 
not amount to more tliiia 400 lbs. per acre of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly increased 
by better cultivation. 

Sugarcane. — Although India is not natur- 
ally a.s well suited for sugarcane growing as 
many other tropical countries, some millions 
of acres are aimualiy sown. The crop is mostly 
grown ill the submontane tracts of Northern 
India. The common varieties are thin and 
hard, yielding a low percentage of juice of fair 
quality, but cane of tlie liigliest quality and 5 ield 
is grown in Soutli India. In India white sugar Is 
not made by the grower who simply boils dovn 
the juice and docs not remove the molasses. The 
product called gur or gnl is generally sold 
and consumed as such, although in some parts 
a certain amount of sugar-making is carried 
on. The profits, however, are small owing to 
the clieapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present taste for gur were to die out. The 
question has been taken up by Government 
and a cane-breeding station has been recently 
opened near Coimbatore in Madras with the 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwise 
improving the supply of cane sots. A number 
of sugar factories of a modem type have been 
set up within recent years in Bihar and the 
United Provinces, The chief difficulty seems 
to be the obtaining of a sufficiently largo supply 
of canca to olTset the heavy capital charges 
of the undertakings. 

Oilseeds. — The crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature — they cover 
an immense area. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus grown chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the Urited Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europa The yield varies greatly from practically 
nothing up to 500 or 600 lbs. of seed per acre. 
The seed is mainly exported whole but a certain 
amount of oil pressing is done In the country, 

Sesamum (or Gingelly) ia grown mostly 
in Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. The seed is largely exported. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. They are one of the most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to their 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown diflfering from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best Known are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
In September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop is 
subject to the attack of aphis (green fly) at the 
time of flowering and sometimes suffers cod* 
siderablQ damage from tl4a pests The seed 
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* The acreage of crops given in this table is for British India only, but the estimated yield includes the crops in certain of the Indian 
States. 

t The statistics of the production of tea, jute and rubber are for calendar years, 
t Return of production diecontinued up to 1918-19. 
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l 3 very sabject to injury from rain and great of tobacco are obtained. A black tobacco is 
care has to be taken in the drying. The produce required for Hooka smoking and this is the 
Is largely exported whole, but there is a con- most common product but a certain amount 
Biderable amount of local oil-pressing — the of yellow leaf is grown for cigar making, 
cake being in demand for feeding purposes. Live-stock consist mainly of cattle, 

Jute. — Two varieties of the plant are culti- buffaloes and goats, horses not being used lor 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Qlitorius. igricultural purposes. Sheep are of secondary 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to importance. 

Eastern Bengal, in the Ganges-Brahmaputra Eor draught purposes cattle are in moie 
Delta. The crop requires a rich moist soil, general use than buffaloes especially in the 
Owing to river inunaation this part of India ilrier parts of the country, but buffaloes are 
receives a considerable alluvial deposit every very largely used in the low lying rice tracts, 
year and the land is thus able to sustain this I'or dairying buffaloes are perhaps more pro- 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop tltable than cows as they give richer milk and 
is rather delicate wiien young, but once cstab- more of it: but they require more feeding, 
fished requires no attention, and grows to a The poorer people depend largely on the milk 
great height (Id to It feet). Before ripening of goats of which there are an enormous number 
the crop is cut and retted in water. After Ihroiighout India. Cattle breeding is carried 
about three weeks subiiK'rsion the fibre is ,)n mainly in the non-cultivated tracts in Central 
removed by wasliing aiul beating. At tlie ,iud Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
recent high range of orices jute may be con llajputana, where tlistinct breeds with definite 
sidcred to have been, for the last few years, . fiaraclers have been preserved. The best 
the best paying crop in India. Icnown draught breeds are Hansi, Nellore, 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over ‘mritmchal, Gujrat, Malvl, and the finest 
the country chiefiy, how'cver, in Bengal, Bihar, milk cows are the Saniwal (Punjab) Gir (Ka- 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- thiawar) and Sind. Owing, however, to the 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacuin is by far the (mcroacliment of cultivation on the grazing 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on areas well-bred cattle are becoming scarce 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- ind some of the breeds are threatened with 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring .extinction. Efforts to improve the quality 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to small of the cattle in the non-breeding districts by 
holdings where Uboui is plentiful as the atten- the use of selected bulls have hitherto been 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very frustrated by the promiscuous breeding which 
great. The seed is gornfinated in seed beds goes on in the villages. 

and th(! young plants are transplanted when Dairying. — Though little noticed, dairying 
a few inches high, great care being taken to [onus a very large indigenous industry through- 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very out India. The best known products are 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers rccenti, years a considerable trade in tinned 
are removed. I'hc croi) ripens from February butter has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves Presidency). \Vhilc pure ghee and milk can 
become brittle. By varying the degree of be procured in the villages, in the towns dairy 
fermentation of the leaves dilferent qualities products can scarcely be bought unadulterated, 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 

The Agricultural Departments in India as i were made, so that by March 1905 there were 
th(!y now ^'xlst may be said to be a creation of altogi'ther 20 sanctioned agricultural posts; of 
tile last twenty years. Tliere have* for a good many these seven were Imperial, including a number 
years past been <'xp(Timental farms, under ofii- of specialist appointments attached to the Agri* 
cial control, in various parts of India, but they cultural Itesearch Institute and College, the 
were ill the past to a large extent In the hand- e.stablislunent of which at Pusain lien gal was 
of amateurs, and the work of the Agricultural sanctioned in 1903. A great impetus was given 
Departments, with which all the major provin- to the development of the Agricultural Depart- 
ces were provided by about 1884, was in the ments by the decision of the Government of 
main confined to the simplification of reviuiiu India in 1905 to sot apart a sum of 20 lakhs 
settlement procedure and tlie improvement of (£133,000) a year for the development of agri- 
tin; land records system. In 1901 the appoint- cultural experiment, research, demonstration 
ment of an luspeetor-Gcneral of Agriculture and Instruction. Their ultimate aim, as then 
gave the Imperial Agricultural Department expressed, was the establishmimt of an expori- 
for tin; first time an exp<‘rt head, and placed mental farm in each large tract of country In 
the Government of India in a position to en- which the agricultural conditions arc approxl- 
large the scope of their own operations and to mately homogeneous, to be supplemented ])y 
co-ordinate tlic work being done on indepf'ndeni numerous small demonstration farms; the 
lines in various provinces. At that time the creation of an agricultural college teaching up 
stair attached to the Government of India to a three years’ course in each of the larger 
consisted of an Agricultural Chemist and a provinces : and the provision of an expert staff 
Cryptogamic Botanist, while trained Deputy in connection with these colleges for purposes of 
Directors of Agriculture were employed only research as well as education. The eventual cost, 
in Miulras Bombay and the United Province it was recognised, would largely excx-ed 20 lakhs 
and the Economic Botanist in Madras was the a year. The Pusa Itesearch Institute and Col- 
only provincial representative of the more lege alone has cost nearly £150,000 Including 
specialised type of appointments. Within the equipment. A part of the cost was met from 
next few years a number of new appointments a sum of £30,000 placed at Lord Curzon’s dls- 
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i\RiiA, Cultivated and Uncultivated, in 1921-22: in each Province. 





Net Area, 


Area 

Deduct 



Provinces, 

according 

Indian States. 




to Survey. 

According to 

According to 




Survey. 

Village Papers. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bengal.. 

53,824,158 

3,476,638 

50,347,520 

50,347,520 

Madras 


6,846,368 

01,044,27 3 

80,689,613 

f Presidency. 

85,719,929 

37,005,760 

48,711,166 

48,714,166 

Bombay i 

L Sind 

34,021,S98 

3,872,000 

00 140,808 

30,140,808 

United f Agra . . 

53,505,021 

511,232 

02,996,780 

52,015,015 

Provinces.-^ 





( Oudh . . 

15,306,720 


15,306,720 

15,485,164 

Bihar and Orissa 

71,446,650 

18,331,720 

53,111,810 

53 111,840 

Punjab 

86,771,270 

24,511,384 

62,250,886 

60,287,074 

Burma.. 

15 5,668,4 27 


15:>,6()8,427 

155.068,427 

Central Provinces 

72,552,216 

10,060,727 

.52,501,480 

52,700,415 

Perar . . 

11,374,676 


11,374,676 

11,374,676 

Assam 

39,487,71 3 

*7,0*69,920 

31,517,793 

31,517,793 

Nortli-West Frontier 

8,497,558 

140,800 

8,356,758 

8,571,512 

Province. 





Ajmer-Merwara 

1,770,021 


1,770,021 

1,770,021 

Del id 

367,6)92 


367,602 

367,692 

Coorg 

1,012,260 


1,012.260 

1,012,260 

Manpur Pargana 

31,346 


31,346 

31,346 

* Total 

780,249,003 

122, (‘.29, 5 49 

i 

666,610,454 

603,51 4,332 



Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 


Provinces. 

Net Area 
actually 

S own . 

Current 

Fallows. 

Culturable 
Waste 
other than 
Fallow. 

Not 

available 

for 

Cultivation. 

Forests. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bengal 

23,700,500 

5,027,490 

5,816,260 

11,533,235 

4,270,026 

Madras.. 

33,012,264 

19,032,332 

12,170,134 

21,411,099 

13,054,784 

( Presidency. 
Bombay < 

(.Sind 

26,862,377 

6,538,183 

087,. 52 2 

5,787,279 

8,538,805 

4,030,170 

5,377,637 

6,163,088 

13,819,804 

722,299 

United | Agra . . 

26,604,060 

2,065,254 

7,560,887 

7,604,318 

8,680,596 

Provinces, t Oiidh . . 

0,205, 056 

551,287 

2,889,491 

2,225,400 

612,940 

Bihar and Orissa 

25,383,400 

.5,404,709 

6,826,185 

8,396,825 

7,100,631 

Punjab 

25,001,826 

3,531,170 

16,088,683 

12,525,591 

2,179,705 

Burma . . . . ! 

16,013,572 

3,000,281 

61,112,080 

55,378,454 

19,255,0 40 

Central Provinces 

16,003,101 

2,860,001 

14,783,722 

3,957,271 

14,504,420 

Berar . . 

6,8.)5,007 

1,251,162 

136,867 

13,729,040 

954,201 

2,137,3 49 

Assam 

5.701,003 

3,001 ,036 

5,510,.500 

3,573,514 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

2,410,063 

590,747 

2,546,440 

2,654,536 

360,726 

Ajmer-Merwara 

206,826 

220,180 

297,635 

850,498 

96,782 

Delhi 

220,004 

12,053 

64,702 

70,813 


Coorg . . 

140,305 

169,035 

11,690 

334,045 

*3*5*7*185 

Alanpur Pargana 

6,843 

486 

7,483 

882 

16,652 

Total 

223,154,257 

50,552,051 

151,202,700 

153,134,871 

85,469,544 
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posal by Mr. Phipps, an American visitor to Work of the Departments. 


India. This example of muniflcence has re- 
cently been followed by Sir Sassoon J. David, 
who placed the sum of £53,300 at the disposal 
of the Government of Bombay for the establish- 
ment of vernacular agricultural schools and the 
Improvement of agricultural methods, In com- 
memoration of the visit of Their Imperial 
Majesties to India. The headquarters of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture at Pusa 
are maintained at a cost of slightly over £65,000 
and the total expenditure of all Provincial 
Departments is £594,000, or about one l)alf 
penny per acre per annum. 

Recent Progress.— A survey of tlie results 
of the activities of the Agricultural Department 
in relation to the chief crops of India shows va- 
luable results. First in importance of all grain 
crops in India is Rice and tlie demand for im- 
proved seed now far outruns the supply. One 
of the departmental grains which has been plan- 
ted in the Madras Prosideney produced 37,717 
lbs. per acre rciircsenting a net profit to the 
cultivator of nearly £23 sterling per acre for tlie 
crop. The improved varieties of wheat ])rodnc- 
ed at Pusa have now been extended to all the 
wheat-growing provinces. Each acre cultivated 
under Pusa wheat gives the grower au iucreasod 
return of £ 1 sterling. Sugar-cane is dealt 
with in the report of the Indian Sugar Com- 
mittee (q.v.). One of tlie main features of tlie 
sugar work of the Agricultural Department has 
been the promising results attending tlie cane 
produced in Coimbatore in the Madras Presi- 
dency. One variety of Improved cane in flie 
Central Provinces has given over a period of eight 
years an average outturn of 2.488 lbs. of rough 
sugar per acre more than the variety it displaced. 
The improvement of the Cotton crop is dealt 
with in detail in the report of the Cotton Com- 
mittee (q. v.) and in the operations of the Cotton 
Board set up in accordance with its recommenda- 
tions. The demand for seed for the new and 
improved varieties of jute recommended by the 
Department is greater than ever and cannot 
be satisfied. In the case of Tobacco the 
demand for Pusa type 28 which combines both 
yield and quality and Is suitable both for 
cigarette-making and general cultivation ha.s 
increased more than fourfold. 

Experiment has shown that the fruit-growing 
industry has a great field before it. But the possi- 
bility of establishing a system of co-operative mar- 
keting has yet to be tested. The study of pests, 
animal and vegetable Is making progress. Experi- 
ments seem to show that a rat consumes 6 lbs. of 
grain a year and as the total rat population is 8 
hundred millions thelosscaiised to the population 
by thisanimal per yearls aboutl5millionssterIing. 

Amongst the most Important measures is tlie 
improvement of the cattle population. At 
Pusa cattle breeding is directed mainly along two 
lines, the breeding of ordinary country milch 
cattle and the experiment of breeding by crossing 
varieties of high milk-yielding pedigrees. The 
progress is slow largely on account of i he magni- 
tude of the task. In regard to Implements, the 
scope of tractor cultivation appears to be limited 
since irrigated lands are not suitable for tractor 
cultivation and the fields are too small for the pur- 
pose. The co-operative credit societies are now 
greatly facilitating the distribution of the results 
of the experimental work done by the Agri- 
cultural Department. 


The work of the Agricultural Department has 
two main aspects. On the one hand, by experi- 
ment and research, improved methods or crops 
are developed, or the means of combating a 
pest are worked out ; on the other hand, ascer- 
tained improvements must bo demonstrated 
and introduced as far as possible Into the prac- 
tice of the Indian cultivator. There is an 
essential difference between agricultural de- 
partments in the East and in the West in that, 
whereas the latti'r have arisim to meet the 
spontaneous demands of the cultivators of the 
soil, the former are entirely the creation of a 
governnunt anxious to give all the assistance 
it can to it.s agricultural siibiects. The demand 
for Improved agriculture has not In India, 
e.xcept in special cases, corni^ from the cultiva- 
tor, and it is necessary for the Department to 
put forth every effort, first to ascertain the needs 
of the cultivators and then to deinojistrate how 
they can most effectively bo met. It Is only a 
few years since work on modem lines was com- 
menced by the n organisod agricultural depart- 
ments, and, in the first place, a great deal of 
spade work had to be pi^rformed. An important 
advance in the direction of bringing tlio pro- 
vincial agricultural departments more closely Into 
touch with one another was made In 1906 by 
tlie creation of the Board of Agriculture. The 
Board, which includes the Imperial and pro- 
vincial experts, meets biennially to discuss the 
programme of agricultural work, and agricultural 
qui'stions generally, and makes re commendation s 
which arc submitted to the Government of 
India for consideration. 

Machinery. 

The rapid extension in India in recent years 
of the use of machinery in connection with 
agriculture and Irrigation has created a de- 
mand for expert assistance to meet which Agri- 
cultural Engineers have been appointed In 
Bombay and several other Provinces to advise 
cultivators as to engines, pumps, threshing 
machinery, etc. Experiments have at varloua 
times and in various parts of India been made 
with steam ploughing machinery and since 
the war trials have been made with the petroleum 
driven tractors that were Bjiecially developed 
In England during the war. But while there 
is everywhere immense scope for the employ- 
ment of the most modem machinerv, progress 
is greatly hampered by the laissez falre attitude 
of the manufacturers of It. The reports of the 
Agricultural Departments constantly beat 
witness of this. Makers have generally no 
direct representatives In India, being content 
with representation by agents in the large towns. 
There are no stocks of machinery in the country, 
spare parts are difficult to get and exorbitant 
prices are often charged for them. 

Information and assistance In regard to 
the choice of implements suitable for various 
conditions has, under present circumstances, 
to be Interpreted and brought home to Indian 
cultivators largely by the agricultural depart- 
ments which have therefore to do a good deal of 
this work. Up to the present, the departments 
perform to a certain extent the functions of 
dealers in Implements, but it Is becoming 
difficult to control the work as the area covers 
by the introduction is gradually becoming 
large. 
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Area under Irrigation in 1921-22: in each Province. 


Area Irrigated. 


Provinces. 

Total Area 
Sown. ' 

By Canals. 

By 

J{y Wells. 

Other 

Sources. 



Covern- 
1 inent. 

j Private. 

3’anks. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aei'cs. 

Bengal 

28,101,000 

179,500 

90,232 

827,510 

10,421 

0.0,05 { 

Madras 

37,503,228 

3,747,239 

203,342. 

3,470,738 

1,702,171 

490,054 

f Presidency 

Bombay 

(Sind 

27 , 599,573 

213,540 

53,328 

102, 17.3 

549,138 

3,1,220 

4,308,590 

2,777,900 

2,380 

4,90) 

30,190 

157,971 

rAgra 

United -J 

Provln- 1 
ces [ Oudh 

(") 

32,11)8,532 

11,894,100 

2,210,210 

10,317 

(:0,911 

3,709,181 

1,552,00 4 

1,442.522 

817,058 

Bihar and Orissa 

31,594,500 

992,277 

875,108 

1,711,485 

613,15 { 

1,300..3.)0 

Punjab 

31,025,790 

8,997,303 

540,051 

15,207 

3,587,018 

140,900 

Burma 

10,019,734 

583,030 

205,770 

154,708 

19,944 

291,072 

Central Provinces 

18,093,911 

3.30.824 

2,102 

609,9)0 

] 17,057 

4 2,()0.‘{ 

Berar 

0,9:U,3lo 



57 

3,),.80i 

229 

Assam 

0,227,39.) 

120 

194,411 



42,250 

Nortli-West Frontier 
I’rovinco 

2,870,150 

355,908 

42 {,000 


08,170 

112,335 

Ajmer-Merwara 

351,758 



33,.571 

85,191 

7 

Delhi 

.323,030 

20,34s 


514 

15,125 

•• 

Ooorg 

14.3,095 

2,505 


1,345 

. . 

.. 

Manpur Pargana 

7.150 




119 

•• 

Total 

256,553,071 

20, 477,028 1 

2,678,753 

6, 99.), 069 

12,128,995 

5,569,888 


(a) Includes 343,215 acres in the Agra province for which details are not availablei 
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I 

Area 

erigated. 

Crops Irrigated. ♦ 

Provinces. ^ 

] 

fotal Area 

irrigated. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

JoVvar 

or 

cholum 

(great 

inilletb 

Bajra 

or 

cuinbu 

(spiked 

millet.) 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aerbs. 

Bengal 

1,7M,‘A82 

1,530,701 

1:1,872 

10,917 

110 

710 

Madras 

lt,GL:0,il5 

8,027,520 

6,561 

10 

000,505 

303,912 

f Presidency. 

081,41 i 

174,709 

170,108 

11,43 4 

214,489 

79,778 

1 

Bombay -f 

1 Sind 

2,082,4 10 

1,044,442 

309,159 

15,780 

301,160 

003,719 

f Agra . . 
United -i 

Provinces 

(_Oudli .. 

7,409,447 

2,:300,()62 

337,700 

J 1,701 

2,401,820 

1,120,893 

1,072,181 

469,761 

28,390 

78 

3,912 

5 

Bihar and Orissa 

5,528,410 

3,700,764 

201*, 551 

79,020 

1,001 

967 

Punjab . . ♦ * 

19,20:1,211 

025,470 

4,9n5,324 

394,782 

200,323 

416,627 

Burma 

l.:il5,130 

1,202,877 

1,239 


*• 

•• 

Central Provinces . . 

1,101,900 

948,907 

04,410 

2,724 

1,079 

5 

Berar 

;l 1,087 

87 

4,727 

1 

•• 

•• 

Assam 

230,811 

229, lo5 

, 20 



•• 

North-West Froiitiei 
Province 

159,48: 

, 24,08: 

] 332,811 

[ 102,231 

26,027 

' 15,307 

AJmer-Merwara 

118,701 

) 01 

) 11,501 

r 42,05] 

L 1,12: 

1 475 

Delhi 

42,01' 

7 5 

1 17,92! 

2 3,42; 

> 53^ 

i 138 

Coorg 

2,91( 

[) 3, OP 

0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Manpur Pargana 

ll 

9 

8 

0 

•• 

• • 

Total 

. 47,853,73 

3 17,922,23 

14 9,755,0C 

)4 2,808,8S 

12 1,531,42 

5 1,425,446 


Includes the area irrigated at both harvests, 



AgricuUtiral Statistics, 

Ciiors Irkigated. * 


Provinces. 


Other 






Maize. 

cereals 

Sugar 

Other 


Other 




and 

cane. 

Food 

Cotton. 

Non-foo( 

i Total. 



pulses. 


crops. 


crops. 

1 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bengal 

11,087 

’ I4 7,(i32 

: 61,505 

118, lot 

( 1,040 

> 08,252 

1,091,052 

Madras 

3,657 

’ 1,443,381 

107,121 

271,246 

1 132,168 

622,950 

' 11,418,042 

r Presidency. 

37,200 

61,280 

64,072 

141,662 

1 2,001 

152,335 

' 1,108,968 

Bombay J 

(_ Sind 

2,802 

272,276 

2.867 

57,174 

140,246 

312,597 

3,152,218 

rAgra .. 

73,565 

1,787,408 

716,638 

197,404 

200,107 

333,083 

17,870,478 

United 4 

Provinces 








(,Oudh .. 

37 

555,127 

130,427 

54,003 

4 

76,899 

2,426,808 

Bihar and Orissa 

61,076 

067,682 

150,516 

156,078 

1,501) 

110,868 

6,540,112 

Punjab . . 

517,080 

1,470,433 

325,560 

239,112 

1,053,777 

3,301,600 

13,606,084 

Burma 

•• 

5,004 

0,003 

60,717 

•• 

3,926 

1,346,726 

Central Pioviuccs 

28 

0,582 

15,404 

69,528 

174 

3,005 

1,101,006 

Borar 

162 

365 

512 

22,463 

•• 

2,825 

31,142 

Assam . . 

•• 

1,701 

•• 

4,177 

•• 

1,805 

236,811 

North-West Frontier 








Province 

253,530 

26,011) 

34,426 

27,360 

12,710 

108,359 

063,501 

Ajmer-Merwara 

38,142 

10,433 

212 

7,121 

23,077 

2,118 

136,028 

Delhi 

276 

887 

6,438 

4,280 

610 

7,450 

42,017 

Coorg 

•• 

•• 




•• 

3,010 

Manpur Pargana 

•• 

3 


36 



119 

Total 

1,000,742 

6,756,616 

1,617,810 

l,428,396j 

1,668,433 

5,138,076 

60,988,812 


• Includes the area irrigated at both harvests, 
t Includes 35,900 acres for which details are not available. 
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Area under different crops cultivated in 1921-22 in each province. 




Food Grains, 


Provluees. 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar or 
Gholum 
(Great 
Millet). 

Bajra or 
Cumbu 
(Spiked 
Millet). 


Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres . 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

r Presidency 

Bombay . A 

L Sind 

21 ,832,:U)0 
11,279,7)08 
1,955,718 

124,100 

23,274 

1,500,946 

83,400 

2,539 

2.3,717 

3,800 

5,572,510 

8,041,184 

2,900 

3,197,487 

6,005,738 

1,044,430 

432,276 

19,585 

673,848 

1,107,354 

United f Agra 

ProvincesX 

L Oudh 

4,335,205 

2,512,136 

5,024,390 

1,819,063 

3,202,802 

1,153,188 

2,293,792 

389,764 

2,226,204 

435,889 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

Punjab 

Burma 

Central Provinces . . 

Berar 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

15,220,400 

821,185 

11,001,307 

6,039,708 

31,580 

4,516,982 

24,106 

1,133,800 

8,788,992 

09,105 

2,284,704 

102,900 

03*7*940 

1,372,900 

1,111,950 

lV,63r) 

3 

2*9*7,911 

84,000 

1,213,701 

86.5,088 

2,419,627 

2,563,786 

1*0*7*654 

70,000 

3,322,587 

‘4*0*299 

133,955 

2*6*2,295 

Ajmer-Merwara .. 

Delhi 

Coorg 

Manpur Pargana . . 

823 

67 

84,587 

153 

18,633 

51,904 

’*1*362 

57,090 

19,646 

3 

51,648 

31,263 

3 

2,692 

30,925 

65,141 

****55 

Total 

79,699,870 

22,403,559 

7,356.429 

24,214,263 

15,900,829 


Food Grains. 

Provinces 

Ragi or 
Mama 
(Millet) 

Maize. 

Gram 

(pulsj). 

Other 

Food 

Grains 

and 

Pulses. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bengal 

Madras 

r Presidency 

Bombay . . < 

L Sind 

5,500 

2,493,421 

627,777 

478 

90,400 

104,041 

209,546 

2,827 

141,600 

112,017 

487,955 

174,714 

1,058,100 

6,737,721 

2,512,768 

262,464 

23,342,100 

29,522,510 

20,365,349 

3,017,976 

United f Agra 

Provinces < 

(. Oudh 

154,063 

37,940 

1,320,067 

757,858 

4,631,120 

1,527,074 

4,628,891 

2,357,460 

27,716,663 

11,020,372 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

Punjab 

Burma 

Central Provinces . . 

Berar 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

837,700 

26,756 

21,647 

1,481 

1,800,300 

1,112,169 

233,405 

168,330 

3,754 

947 

462,368 

1,481,200 

6,147,160 

164,371 

843,093 

65,634 

* 

269,114 

6,151,500 

1,591,438 

276,838 

4,123,570 

699,484 

181,259 

83,933 

27,151,800 

23,135,941 

12,610,264 

14,942,679 

3,562,643 

4,699,188 

2,445,221 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Delhi 

Coorg 

Manpur Pargana .. 

41 

13 

4,250 

74,992 

2,593 

* I’l’os 

17,227 

101,594 

222 

760 

3<^,983 

8,341 

2,235 

237 

289,867 

280,562 

91,297 

6,370 

Total 

4,211,067 

6,334,705 

15,054,866 

29,615,231 

204,790,808 


* Included under **Otbcr Food Grftine and Pulses, 
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Area under different crops oultivated in 1921 -S2 in each province. 






Oil- seeds. 




Provinces. 

liln.seed. 

Sfi.samiim 
(til or 
jinjili). 

Rape 

and 

Mustard 

Ground- 

nut. 

Cocoa- 

uut. 

Castor. 

Other 

Oil- 

seeds. 

Total. 


Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bengal 

1 ^2, ',>00 

207,700 

895,200 

3C0 

709 


.30,200 

1,267.000 

Madras 

7,252 

778,447 

39,887 

1,459,122 

559,404 

380,629 

147,850 

3,372,591 

r Presiden- 

112,810 

221,640 

10,353 

272,847 

38,004 

69,274 

177,876 

902,813 

Bombay < cy. 




{. Sind 

•> 

37,638 

327,132 


45 

4,718 

5,678 

375,214 

United ( Agra .. 

105, '5 71 

228.074 

102.141 

1,484 


3,717 

14,854 

546,644 

Piovinces ( Ondh . . 

8(5,532 

22,225 

55,915 

6,105 


17 

847| 

171,641 

Biliar and Orissa . . 

701,100 

189,900 

787,100 

200 

28,500 

34,800 

275,900. 

2,017,500 

Punjab . . . , 

37.147 

150,068 

953,015 


430 

518,1601 

1,664,820 

Burma . . . j 

4l'>' 

1,053,674 

3., 295 

30.5*789 

1*1 ,074 


7,560 

1 1,382,411 

Central Provinces . . 

74 7,sO() 

708,394 

39,544 

10,192 

37,915 

254,852' 

1,798,787 

Bcrar . . . , { 

10,318 

68,562 

685 

5,160 


3,607 

39,429 

136,791 

Assam . . . . I 

11,400 

15,048 

307,509 



5,298 


339,345 

North-West Frontier j 

0 

3,757 

193,375 

1 



’*411 

19 7,552 

Province, 







Ajmer-Morwara . . 

480 

15,469 

09 




178 

16,232 

Belhi . . . . 


54 

6,215 




94 

6,393 

184 

Coorg 


150 

21 




13 

Manpur Pargana . . | 

8‘,> 

266 

297 




652 

Total 

1 

2,05 3, 858 j 

3,707,t66|3,72l,8l3 

2,061, looj 

638,327 

510,405 

1,47 3,902^ 

14,196,570 




Condi- 
ments & 
Spices. 


Sugar 

Others, 

t 


Fibres. 


Provinces. 

Sugar 

Cane. 

j Cotton, 

i 

Jute. 

Other 

libres. 

Total. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bengal 


160,800 

220,900 

55,700 

48,300 

1,316,000 

79,400 

1,443,700 

Madras 

Presiden- 

cy. 

705,074 

119,313 

76,408 

1,782,981 

144,724 

1,927,705 

Bombay . 

18St,299 

54,336 

822 

2,835,385 


104,016 

2;939;401 

United 

Provinces^ 

[ Sind . . 

5,115 

2.884 

3,142 

141,175 


410 

141,585 

Agra . . 

Oudh . . 

68,4 2(1 

19,802 

951,314 

200,941 


757,299 

60,244 


131,798 

32,999 

889,097 

83,243 

Bihar and Ori.ssa 

61,500 

305,900 

*200 

7o,700 

103,700 

39,600 

227,000 

I'unjab 


2.5,142 

373.371 


1,148,845 

47,917 

1,196,762 

Burma . . 


80,836 

35,032 

22,468 

325,291 


l,270l 

326,561 

Central Provinces 

56,508 

16,740 


1,274,264 


53,365' 

1,327,629 

Berar 


27,184 

512 


3,139,884 


46,641 

3,186,42 5 

Assam 



40,972 


39,659 

80*827 

120,488 

North-West 

Province. 

Frontier 

’*864 

34,439 


15,312 

*410 

15,722 

AJraer-Merwara 

3,64 1 

217 


26,408 


92 

26,500 

oelhl .. 


849 

6,510 


1,548 


606 

2,154 

Coorg .. 


4,325 

60 


6 


344 

349 

Manpur Pargana 

5 


95 


29 

124 

Total 

1,412,359 

2,363,436 

158,740 

11,665,395 

1,505,527 

683,521' 

1 I 

13,854,443 


t Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane. 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1921-22 IN EACH PROVINCE, 


Provinces. 

l)y(!S and Tan- 
ning matcnals. 


Dru 

and Narcotics. 


Fodder 

Crops. 

Indigo. 

Others. 

Opium. 

I Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tobacco, 

Other 
Drugs and 
Narcotics. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Bengal 

10/500 



177,000 


298,100 

4,900 

103,600 

Madras 

197,282 

2,620 

. . 

44,762 

5*5,798 

203,088 

155,885 

306,449 

r Presi- 

05 

509,948 


22 

45 

108,553 

28,067 

1,916 220 

Bombay ..-I dcncy. 









i Sind 

2,040 

582 




11 ,. 567 

88 

125 1 75 

United/ 

42,802 

1,381 

50,855 

6,559 


72,050 

1,018 

1,087,737 

Provlaces| oudh 

1,708 

52 

61,690 



17,332 

1,518 

179,607 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

39,000 

7,100 


*2*100 


118,400 


31,000 

Punjab 

33,121 

3,426 

V,334 

9,79 7 


90,013 

1*415 

4,092,973 

Burma 

GOl 



54,264 

66 

86,251 

67,439 

212,55 5 

Central Provinces . . 

34 

123 




10,653 

2,76 ) 

433.608 

Berar 

13 





13,655 

27 

541 

Assam 




417*800 


10,708 



North- West Frontier 

“l4 

’ ‘ 1 6. 




8,958 


9*1*451 

Province. 









Ajmer-Merwara 

15 





62 


4,728 

Delhi 

4 





1 ,2 08 


19,425 

Coorg 


. , 


*1,075 

4()’,702 

27 

’*239 


Manpur Pargana .. 

•• 








Total 

328,829 

525,248 

122,888 

713,379 j 

00, (.11 

1,050,685 

263,356 j 

S.008,219 



Fruits and 
Vegetab- 
les. 

including 

Boot 

Crops. 

Miscellaneous 

Crops. 

Total 

Deduct 

Area 

Net 

Provinces. 

Food. 

Non- 

Food. 

Area 

Sown. 

Sown 
more than 
once. 

Area 

Sown. 

Bengal 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

673,300 

282,900 

120,400 

28,1 61,000 

4,160,500 

23, 700, .500 

Madras 

054,881 

50,028 

138,828 

37,533,228 

4,520,964 

.33,012,264 

f Presidency . . 
Bombay . . ■< 

L Sind 

569,857 

9,177 

5,629 

27,599,573 

737,196 

26,862,377 

61,524 

46 

31,053 

4,368,590 

it>) 

332,420 

4,036,170 

U n i t e d 1 Agra 

316,329 

92,297 

6,091 

32,108,532 

5,503,572 

20,004,960 

Provinces. 1 Oudli 

126,069 

6,292 

770 

11,894,106 

2,68.s,l5() 

9,205, '956 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

729,400 

589,100 

307,600 

31,594,500 

6,211,100 

{<) 

25,383,400 

Punjab 

262,677 

132,282 

2,722 

31,(»2:),796 

5,063,970 

25.961,826 

Burma 

1,528,140 

25,272 

187,568 

16,619,734 

606,102 

16,013,572 

Central Provinces . . 

101,912 

1 ,938 

45 1 

18,693,91 1 

2/)00,810 

16,693,101 

Berar 

15,683 

636 

200 

6,93 4,310 

39,213 

6,895,097 

Assam 

464,393 

(«> 

134,438 

6,227.390 

525,467 

5,701,903 

North-West Frontier Pro« 
Vince. 

31,399 

49,402 

1,118 

2,876.156 

457,093 

2,4 19,063 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

1,197 

5,220 

4,079 

903 

351,758 

54,932 

296,826 

Delhi 

: 6,247 

381 

3 23 ,6.; 6 

103,542 

220,094 

Coorg 

1 6.447 



143,695 

3,390 

140,305 

Manpur Pargana . . 

1 1 


4 

7,156 

313 

6,843 

Total 

6,537,462 

1,244,970 

941,853 

256,553,071 

33,393,814 

223,154,257 


(a) Included under non-food cropd. 

(b) Includes 343.215 acres in the Agra province for which details are not available. 

(c) Subject to revision. 



276 Crop Forecasts. 


Tne following la a summary of the vaiiona crop forecasts relating to tbe eeaeon iC22-23 
laaried by the Oommcroial Intelligence Department, India : — 


Croi>. 

Tracts comprised in the figures 
and percentage of total 
Indian crop represented 

by them. ^ 

Estimated 

Area. 

Per cent, of 
preceding 
year (100— 
final figure 
of preced- 
ing year). 

Estimated 

outturn. 

Per cent, of 
preceding 
year (100=- 
flnal figure 
of preced- 
ing year). 

Jute* . . 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 

Acres. 

1,450,000 

1 96 

4,237,000 

104 

Sugarcane 

Aa»sam (100 per cent, of the 
total .lute area in fndla.) 

IT. r., tf^unjah, Bihar and Orissa, 

2,721,000 

114 

bales 

2,989,000 

115 

Colton 

B(!ngal, Madras, Bombay and 
Sir)d,t As.sam, N.-W. 1\ Pro- 
vinc(\ C. r. and Berar, Didhi, 
Mysore and Baroda (09 jx'r cent 
of total sugarcane area of 
Briti'^h India.) 

.\11 cotton growing tracts. 

21,151,000 

115 

tons 

5,190,000 

bales. 

1 486,(100 

110 

Seaamurn 

Birma, U. Provinces, Madras, C. 

5,014,000 

87 

04t 

Tjullgo 

P. and Berar, Bengal, Bombay 
and Sindt, Bihar and Orissa, 
I’unjab, Ajmer-Merwara, lly- 
diirahad, J\otali(J{ajputana) ami 
Baroda (90 6 per cent, of total 
Hcsamum area of British India). 

Madras, United J’rovincos, Bihar 

290, kOO 

03 

tons 

51,000 

1 

89 

Itice , , 

and Orissa, l^unjab, Bombay, 
and Sindt and Bengal, (contain- 
ing i^ractically tlie whole area 
under indigo in Britisii India.) 

Bengal, Biliaraml Orissa, Madras, 

81,533,000 

100 

cwts. 

33,107,000 

100 

Groundnut 

Jlnrniu, United Provinces,! C. 
P. and Berar,t Assam, Bombay, 
and Sindt Coorg, Afysoro, Hy- 
derabad, and Baroda (09 per 
cent, of total rice area of 
British India.) 

Madras, Burma Bombay t and 1 

2,530,000 

118 

tons 

1,161,000 

121 

Tl a p 0 and 

Hyderabad (09 per cent of total 
Groundnut area of British India) 
United l^rovinces, Bengal, Pun- 

0,213,000 

98 

tons 

1,213,000 

104 

Mustard. 

Linseed 

jab, Bihar, and Orissa, Assam 
Bombay and Sind, t North- 
West t'rontier Province, Delhi, 
Baroda, Alwar (Jlajputana)and 
Hyderabad (98'7 per cent, of 
total area under Rape and 
Mustard in British India.) 

Central Provinces and Berar, t 

3,358,000 

111 

tons 

532,000 

122 

wheat.. 

United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal, Bombay, t 
Punjab, Kotah (Rajputana)and 
Hyderabad (99'2 per cent, of 
total linseed area of British/ 
India.) / 

Punjab, t United Provinces, t 

30,835,000 

109 

tons 

9,895,000 

101 


Central Provinces and Berar, t 
Bombay and Sind, t Bihar and 
Orissa, North-West Frontier 
Pro Vince, Bengal, Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Central India, Gwa- 
lior, Rajputana, Hyderabad, 
Baroda and Mysore (98’ 4 per 
cent of total area under wheat 
in India). 


tons 



Tiwued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal. t Including Indian States, 

t Kxcludiug Burma the i>ercentago is S4 If comparel with the corresponding estimate of 
yield for last year, 
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Meteorology. 


The meteorology of ludia like that of other 
countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
ill the northern winter. Central Asia becomes 
an area of Intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of tlie temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we liave over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun. Southern Asia be- 
comes a super- heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons. — Tlie all-important fact In the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds arc 
of continental origin and hence, dry, Qne wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humhlity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of Septembei 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set In over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
80 that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 

E have extended to the whole of the Indian 
and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India arc; — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India 
to the south of these the north-east winds o. 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, Anally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
One weather conditions exist during this period, 
viz.f the Madras coast and the north-west oi 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal Ir 
October coalesce with the damp winds of th. 
retreating summer monsoon, which curren 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and, 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September 
<.«.•, the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob 
servatory amounts to 15*36 Inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 29*48 Inches. The othei 
region in which the weather is unsettled, durinf 
this period of generally settled conditions, it 
NOrtb-west In^ This region during January, 
Vsbruary and part of March Ii travarsed by 


c successlOD of shallow storms from the west- 
ward. The number and character of these 
itorms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded, 
[n normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
jf disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall foi the four months; 
December to Marcli, amounts to 5*2P inches 

bile the total fall for tlie four months, June 
.0 September, is 4*78 inches, showing that the 
•alnfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
.11 this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. Tliesc two periods of subsidiary " rains” 
arc of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months.--March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100, occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
of maximum temperature; between 100° and 
105°, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; In May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110^, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area Including Sind, Rajputana: 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12tli, 1897. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place In the aii movements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the aft circulation 
ovei India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extemslve, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
is Inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy bail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive. 

By the time the area of greatest heat hai 
been established over North-west India, In the 
l»8t week of May or Arst of June, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressurei 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather ebanses. Durioik 
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the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 36° south the wind circulation 
Is that of the south-east trades, tliat is to say 
from about Lat. 3l°-35° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
Into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
i.tf., between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion, tlie remains of the north-east trades, that 
Is to say about J^at. 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of tiie atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there arc the 
circulations due to tlie land and sea breeze's 
which are attributable to tlie difference in the 
heating cilect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Tims tlie south-east trade 
winds cross tlie equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the tliermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress. At the same time tlie tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
Interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as tipon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current Is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from I.at. 80° S. to Lat. 30° N.,the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. Tiie most 
important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion Is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it Is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The Current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the cotrse 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 


extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. Tlie Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over tlio Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burmai 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at tlie head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangctic plain. Tlie south-west mon- 
soon continues for three and a half to four 
montlis, viz., from the beginning of Juno to 
the middle or end of September. During its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. Tlie greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, tiie total 
volume of wliich is probably tliree times as 
great as that of tlie Bengal current, blows 
directly on to tlie west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the hilly range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across tlie Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to tlie Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coas-t 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In tliis region 
the current meets and mixes witli the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
west and Is tlius directed towards the Ten- 
asserim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
Tliat portion of this current which advances 
suOlciently far nortiiward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very lieavy rain to tlie low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these liiils. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal, is then de- 
flected westward by the barrier ef the Hi- 
malayas and gives general rpln over the Gan- 
getic plain and almost daily rain over the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas from Sikbim to Kash- 
mir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running rougblv from Hissar 
in the Punjab through Agra^ Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Oris^, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
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be light, but tiiat the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The Total Rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma ; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 


The month to month 
whole of India is ; — 


distribution for the 


May 

..2-6 

June 

.. 8-3 

July 

..iro 

August 

..10-5 

September 

.. 7-2 

October . . 

.. 3*2 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones arc an almost 
Invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, I'u., 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows tlie monthly distribution : — 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl, May June 
Bay of Bengal .. .,1 4 13 28 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Beugal 41 36 46 34 22 8 


Jan Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Arabian Sea *. ,, 2 15 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec 
Arabian Sea 2 . . 1 1 5 . . 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia- 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
yejiTs these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly tlie case with the discontinuous 
clement rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur 
arc : — 

(J) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear In the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modiilcations which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


{For tnonsoonof page 284), 



Average Monthly and Annual Means of Air Temperature at Selected Stations in India. 



• As the average mean figures for Shillong, Ootacamund and Kodaikanal are not available, means of normal maximum and minimum 
temperatures unccarrected for diurnal variation are given. 



Average Monthly and Annual Means of Air Temperature at Selected Stations in India. 
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Monsoon of 1923.. 


MONSOON OF 1923. 


'J lie S. \V. MoiiKooti not only arrived late in 
ihe scanon hut its iaridcucc vas also lochlc on 
both Hi(l(‘s of the eiiricut. On the Aral>ian Sea 
Bide th(! first rains ^atlnTod were on tlie lltli 
.lime on tini MaJal»ar coast, and t hour'll tlie cur- 
rent was fairly citective on the coastal stations 
on the JMalahar and the Ivonkan, it Jailed to 
laMU'tratc further inland . The May branch simi- 
larly, thon;'h fairly act iv(' in iiurina and Assam, 
was also h'clily iinadent ov('r the nunainder 
of Korih hast India and nnable to advanci^ 
furl her up the Oaneetic ])lain. 'J ims during the 
month most ])ronounced dellciencic's of rainfall 
were' returned from all parts of th(“ country 
('xe('[tt from Murma and Assam. And though 
tin; mean of India indicated a d(‘fect of 10 ])er 
cent, only, due chiefly to the h(‘avy rains in 
Burma, Moml>ay’s deliclency was 05]>(TC(mt., 
of the rjiit('d i'rovinct's 83, of JNorth-AVost Tro- 
vinees and 8ind 100, of Cent ral India 06 and ol 
Central J‘rovinees and Hyderabad 65 jkt cent. 

Conditions imiirovcd in Julyand fairly vacH 
distributed rain wag gathend during tin' month 
practically over tlui wiiolc! country. All di\i- 
sions were wall served wdth exet'ss of rainfall 
with f iio single exci'pf lou of Sind wliiclt (.'ontinm'd 
to return a di'tieiency of 05 per (>ent (*vcn for 
this month. 'J'hc mean (d' India was 21 i»('r cent. 
In excess. 

During fho month of August both branches 
though initially wi'ak were ke])t fairly aeti\e 
under the indueneo of four suc<a\ssive cyclonic 
dc])ressiona which in the main determined 
for the month the distribution of rainfall ovi't 
tlie wdiole country, i’orwdiih; tlie Bay i-urrent 
was ('nabli'd to servo more or less effeetively 
almost tlio wliolo area of its own llehl, the 
Arabian Sea current was more actively direeted 
to the North and Nortli-AVestwards in its ow'ii 
field at the, exiiense of the J’eninsular /one. Of 
the, 15 divisions lienee only 3 — namely Bombay, 
Hyderabad and ^lysorc, — returned a deficiency 
of 19, 52 and 55 pi'r cent, respectively while the 
rest .showed exei'ss — Sind, JNorfhWest I'rovinees 
and Punjab Indicating excesses of as imieli ns 
156, 96 and 68 per cent, respectively. Tlie 
mean of India w'as 21 jier cent, in excess. In 

The following table gives detailed Information 


September the Bay current continued to be 
fairly active but cliiclly in Burma and North 
I'.ast India, while the activity of the Arabian 
Sea branch was restricted also in the main to 
the nortli of the J’eninsula and tlio Ci'iitral 
I’rovinees. lii the latter half of the niontli 
however the circulation was again affi'cted by 
two depressions and lieavy falls were gatliered 
in area.s infinenced l)y tlu' storms. Tlie distri- 
bution w'as abnormally alfeeted again, for widlo 
Sind, Itajputana, Punjab and North-West 
Provinces registered deflci(>ncies of 100,82, 76 
and 43 per cent. resp('ctively most of tlie otiier 
divisions retnrm'd nornuil falls or small ('xcesstig. 
Tlie mean of India was 8 per ei'iit. in defect. 

TJh! rc'trcat of flic monsoon from the buited 
Provinces began nlKuit tlic 4tli Octobi'r and 
the reci'ssion was more or less complete about 
the lOtli Octolicr on wliicli date rlie cstablisti- 
ment ot tlic Nortli East monsoon wa.g noted in 
Soutli-Hast 31 auras. 

Nine disturbances in nil -3 in .Inly, 4 in 
August and 2 in Septornbi'r— formed in tlie Bay 
and Inland, to wlucli ri'ference lias liecn already 
made, 'i'liesc in tlie main eont rolli'd the dis- 
triinition and sustaim'd the pulses of the, weak 
nionsooii' tlirougliout tJio season practically, 
(•allying niucli needed rains at many places 
s|)ccially to tlic nortli of the Western Presi- 
dency just in time to save critical situations. 
Du tlic otlicr liand licavy downpours along tlio 
storm trucks caused damage to life and property 
by Hoods in July iu tlie rivers Tunga and Eaver 
and rivers in 8outli Canara, and in tlie districts 
of Kolaba, Kolliainir and in PortugiiesiJ terri- 
tory duo to luuivy downpours on the Wcsti'rn 
(iliauts. Similarly in August Hoods in tlio Seme 
river and iu tlie Danges and the (logra inundated 
large tracts of the surrounding country. 'I'o 
the Sept I'ni her disturbances w’crc due the Hoods 
in tlic (loointl which inundated Lucknow and 
surrounding districts. .Several disturl'anccs 
from tlic w'cst also, as it is usual in a weak mon- 
soon of the type, continued to alTcct tlie weather 
of tlie extreme north tlirougiiout the season. 

Averaged over tlic plains ot India the rainfall 
was 2'6 iiicluis or 6 per cent. ;ibo\e normal. 

)f the rainfall of the period : — 


DIVISION. 


Burma 

A.g8am 

Bengal 

Blliar and Orissa 
United Provinces 
Punjab 

North-West Frontier Province 
Sind 

Rajputana 

Bombay 

Central India 
Central Provinces 
Hyderabad 

Mysore 

Madras 


Mean of India 


ItAINFAlL, Junk to SEPTK^fBER 1923. 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promises to be one of the leading conn ■ 
tries of the world In regard to the development 
of hydro-electric jwwcr and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends itself to projects of Uk* 
kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of succcssfni 
industrial development and the favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
In Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand. Immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts 
of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for this exist In many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important irriga- 
tion projects, the water being first used to 
drive the tufoines at the generating stations 
and then distributed over the fields. Water, 
as was pointed out in an interesting paper 
on the subject presented to the Indian 
Industrial Commission of 1916-18 by Mr.K.B. Jo- 
yner, C.I.E., M. Inst.C.E., lately In the Irrigation 
Branch of the Bombay Public Works Department 
and engaged In the Tata’s Hydro-Electric Works 
in Western India up to the time of his death, 
“ can be stored in this country at a third or a 
quarter of the cost which there would be In 
other countries. This is not merely on account 
of the cheaper labour, which would be the chief 
reason in an earthen dam, but in masonry or 
concrete dams. It is also Decause do not use 
cement, which, for some reason not well-known 
to me. Is generally deemed essential elsewhere, 
though it cannot really be so suitable.'* 


The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Ilydrograidnc Survey of India. 
On this recommendation tlie Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, C.I.E., then 01\ief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to* undertake tlie 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares, 
M.I.C.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
summarising the 'present state of knowledge of 
tile problem in India anti outlining a programme 
of investigation to-be undertaken in the course 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that industries 
in India now absorb over a million horse 
power, of which only some 285,000 h. p. is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water. 
The water jwwer so far actually in sight amounts 
to IJ million horso-pf)W’cr, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
tlirce million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in tlio 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivers, given in tlie 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies. 

The Keport points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique i^sition owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
].onavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest water-power undertakings in 
India — and in some respects the greatest in the 
world — arc the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
in the city of Bombay. Bombay Is after London 
the most populous city in the British Empire 
and it is the largest manufacturing town In Asia. 
Its cotton mills and other factories use over 
100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
until a year or two ago this wras almost entirely 
provided by steam, generated by coal coming 
from a distance — mostly Bengal. The Tata 
Hydro-EIcctrlc Power Scheme, now an accom- 
plished fact, marked one of the big steps forward 
made by India in the history of its Industrial 
development. It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr. David Goatling, one of the well 
known characters of Bombay, a little over a 
decade ago. The exceptional position of the 
Western Ghats, wffiich rise 2,000 feet from 
sea-levcl within a very short distance of the 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as It sweeps 
to land, to break Into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken full advantage of, 
and the table lauds behind the Ghats form a 
magnificent catchment area to coneervo tbit 
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heavy rainfall in. Mr. Go-^tllng pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
(or years, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
industries in India. He summoned the aid of 
experts from England to in vostigate the plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 
years. Meanwhile both Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. 
David GostI in g passed away, but the sons of the 
former continued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Goatling’s death, Mr. E,. B. Joyner’s 
aid was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side of the undertaking. 

The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlist the support of financiers of 
England who tric'd to lmpo.se terms which were 
not acceptable. Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme'. 
The interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs in the Presidency of Bombay 
and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed 
in and a company with an initial capital of 
1,75,00,000 Eupees was started. 

The hydro-elcctrlc engineering works In 
connection with the project arc^ situated at and 
about Lonavla above the Bhor Ghat. The 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lonavla, 
Walwhan and Shirawta, whence it is conveyed 
In masonry canals to the fore bay or receiving 
reservoir. The power-house is at Khopoli, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725 feet. In falling from this height 
the watiT develops a prc'ssiire of 750 lbs. per 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water w'hccls. The scheme was 
originally n strleted to 30,000 «‘leetrical horse 
power, but the Company, in view of the increas- 
ln*fe demand for power from the llombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shirawta Dam and issued further shares brijig- 
ing the capital to Ils. 3,00,00,000, the capacity 
of the scln'me being increased to more than 
40,000 electrical horse power. Issued Capital 
7 per cent. rrc'fcrcnce 8,7:15 shno's fully paid and 
Ordinary 18,000, out of which 10,000 arc fully 
paid and 8,000 i e,w shan s, on wiiieh Ks. 400 
nave bien called up, '.riu reisalso a Debenture 
Loan of Its, 85 lakhs. The works were formally 
opened by H. E. the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th Et bruary 1915. At present there are 
altogether 44 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate B. II. P. of 53,000 n. P. in service. In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills which ' 
have contracted to take supply from the Com- I 
iany for a i)eriod of t('n yt ars, an am'ec'inent ' 
las b('('n eoin])leted wheri'by tin' d’ata Hydro- i 
Electric Company, tin* Andhra Valley Jhiwer i 
Supply Company and the Tata I’ower ('ompany 
will between them sn|)jily (he whole ottlie 
electrie jtower retinired by tin- l{oniJ)ay Eleetrie 
Sni)i)ly and Tramways Company,' idinited. 
and also the power tor the I'leetriflcat ion (d 
the Harbour Jfraneh and Bomltay-Kalyan 
section of tlio G . T. P. Eaihvay. 'I here remain 
many prosp('etive l)uyers of electrical energv 
and tlte completion of tne Compiny's full 
seheint' will not sutflcc for all .such demands. 
Besides the Boinl>ay cotton mills, which alone 
would require about 100,000 Iiorso power, 
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then* ar('‘. for instane(', tramways, with [)Ossi- 
idlities of suburban e.xterisloiis. I'lie proliable 
f>itnre doin.-ind is roughly ('stiniated at about 
100,000 H. P. During the past year the Com- 
pany has einl)ark('d upon a considerable scheme 
of ('vtensions, tlx'se itn ohing the impounding 
of a fourth lake at Lonavla, tlu' du])lieation of 
the jiijie line and (In' installation of additional 
machinery at the pown'r lioiisc at Khopoli. 

Investigations undertaken by Mr. H. P. 
Gibbs, with a view to further developing the 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
higlily promising water storage site in the 
valley of the Andhra River, situated near the 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto- 
gether dilTerenfc treatment and design were 
required. In this instance the draw off point is 
11 miles upstream from the dam and at a level 
112 ft. above the lowc'st river bed level at the 
dam. The water is taken through a tunnel 
8,700 ft. long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
])ipes arc an extension. Seventy feet of the 
uppc'r water in the lake can be drawn off 
comprising 75 per cent, of the total amount 
of water stored, both above and below draw oi( 
l('vcl. A scheme was prepared to be carried 
out by a separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra Eiver by a Dam, 
about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tokerw'adi. This dam liolds up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approaches the brink of tlio Ghats at 
Khand. Ib re, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, carri<'S the water to the surg(' chamber, 
whence it enters the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bliivpuri, about. ■.17 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoli. The scheme 
is dcsigiu'd to yield 100,000 horse power in Ita 
full devolopnK'iit. A new company to operate 
the sche me was formed on tno 31st August, 
1916, wifeh>an initial capital of Rs. 2,10,00,000, 
divided into 160,000 Ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 
each and 5,000 Preference shares of Rs. 1,000 
each, this being the Andhra Valley Power Supply 
Company, Limited. This Comjiany will ^y 
annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric Power 
Supply Company 15 per cent, upon the profits 
(after making certain deductions^ or a sum of 
R.‘<. 50,000, wiiiehever shall be the larger sum, 
the intention being tliat tlio new company 
I shall pay annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Pow('r Supply Comiiany a minimum sum of 
Rs. 50,000. The areas Inti'ndcd to be supplied 
by this Company are the towm and island of 
liombay and tlic Suburban ISTunicipalities of 
Landra and Kiirla. I he snp[)ly of powc'r 
coinnn'uei'd in 102’2 and the whole project was 
conii>leti'd in tin* following year. 

Just as the Andhra project has been deveIox>ed 
as a nortliward extension of the original scheme, 
so a southward development also originated by 
Mr. Gibbs and developable on lines similar to 
those of the Andhra project, is now being 
carried out under the name of the Nila-Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fact that 
the valleys of the Ts'ila and Mnia rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
for it. A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co., Ltd., was floated in the autumn of 1919 
for the purpose, having a capital of Rs. 9 crores, 
divided Into 30,000 7J% cumulative preference 
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shares of Rs. 1,000 each and 60,000 shares of 
Es. 1,000 each, the first and present Issue being 
of 10,000 preference shares and 35,000 ordinary 
shares. One lake will be formed and from it 
water will be conducted direct through a short 
tunnel to a pipe descent to a turbine power 
house 1,750 feet below the forebay. The head 
of water will suffice to generate 150,000 horse 
power and the length of the transmission line 
to Bombay will be 70 miles. Half of the scheme. 
i. e., for the supply of 75,000 h. p., will first 
be completed and is expected to come into 
operation in about three years the construction 
works nt present are in progress and lands 
have been acquired for the Ham and the lake 
sites. 

Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs. 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr. A. 
T. Arnall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Mr. Gibbs above mentioned, 
partly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
develop a great assembly of elcctro-chcmical in- 
dustries near the power installation. The prelimi- 
nary investigations for this scheme are still pro- 
ceeding. The catchment area for the lake will be 
340 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,000 million cubic feet, 
which will bo sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 350,000 horse power for 8,000 hours 
per year, The preliminary estimates provided 
for a capital of Its. 810 lakha to carry out the 
scheme. 

Mysore Installation. 

The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
In India or,Indeed, In the East, was that on the 
River Cauvery, in Mysore State, which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Sivasa- 
mudram, in 1902. The Cauvery rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfiidds at Ivolar. These arc 92 miles 
distant from Sivasamudram and for a long time 
this was the longest electrical power transmis- 
sion line In the world. Current is also sent to 
Bangalore, 69 miles away, where it is used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes. 

The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded since its inauguration, so that its 
total capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse 
power, is now approximately 25,000 h.p. This 
is the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore, 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly Increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new installation elsewhere, to 
be operated in parallel with or separately from 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognised. 
Two projects offer themselves, llie first 
would involve the use of the River Shimsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
falls, and the second, known as the Mekadatu 
project, would have Its power house on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-river from Sivasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency. The 
head of water available at Sivasamudram Is 
400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 39,600 e. h. p. At Meka- 
datu the Cauvery runs In rapids and a dam and 
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a channel 20,000 feet long with a 22^ feet bed 
would be necessary. There would bo three 
g(3neratlng units, each giving an output of 
4,000 0 . h. p. Future extensions yielding an 
additional 8,000 h. p. could be made. The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works since their inception now 
characterises the manner In which the problem 
of further exteaslons arc being considered. 

Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from Its 
■size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that maybe expected 
from it than for the part which Its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the Rivet 
.Jhelum, near Baramulla, which li('s thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber fiumc. Tln'se works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of tlic flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
g('neratlon of 20,000 elootrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet longlcad from the forebay 
to the i)owcr liousc, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four V('rtical waterwheels, eacli 
coupled on tlic same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and eacli unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which tlie generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power liouse is of sulflcicnt 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being Installed within it. Two trans- 
mis.sion lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
riUidering it available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger is now in operation. 
The lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it Is 
expccled that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is sup- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for heating. The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
during the past year a motor load of over 100 
k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
Department. This step was taken with a view 
to educating the people in the use of electric 
power and it has been entirely successful. 

Progress in 1923. 

Apart from tlu^ de\ elopnn'nt of tlu' thriu? 
projects in the Bombay Bresidmicy mentioned 
'bove, he year 102 ;j witnessed coinparati\ cly 
little progress in byd ro-el > trie works. A 
small plant was eom})]eted and put Into o])era- 
tion at Naini 'J’al during the year, and the 
erection of another small plant was commenced 
at .Sliilloug, but otherwise there is nothing to 
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record. If- Is intcroKflng fo nolo, however, 
that preliminary invostij'ations are procoedinR 
with a view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the tea 
districts of Kaliniponi' and KiirseonR, for 
exani]»]c, it is proposed to harness a proniisinji 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
Important area in whicli are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories, whilst the Mandi 
(Punjab) project has advanced a staj'C and may 
be commenced early in 1924. Another Punjab 
scheme, the Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, at 
one time appeared to be one of the most pro- 
misiiif? pro])Ositions in the country, but owini? to 
financial considerations it has now been inde- 
finitely shelved. In Soutlu'rn India a larjre 
number of sites have been invcstij'ated, and of 
these one on the Pykara river in the NilKuris 
and another on th(‘, Kallar river on the borders 
of Travancore have beem seh'cted for dev<‘iop- 
meiit if and wlien the financial considerations 
can be satisfactorily settled. 'I'lie Pykara river 
seiieme is of some magnitude, and it is (‘stimated 
that upwards of 50,000 horse-])ower will be 
availal>le lor ek'ctro-chemical indnstric's whi(‘h 
It is proposed to establish at (’alicut on the 
West Coast. I'he Kallar river project is very 
much smaller, but It is interesting in being a 
scheme in which the (iovernim'nt of IMadras 
and the 'I’ravancore Harbar will be jointly res- 
ponsible, for the power iiouse will be loeat(Hl on 
the British side of the river and tlie current 
transmitted to aiid distributed in Travancon; 
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state. Finally, there is a big combined pro- 
ject of hydro-electrification and irrigation in 
Hyderabad State. This scheme is still very 
much in the air, but the fact that it is under 
consideration is worthy of being placed on record 
in view of the somewhat unusual circumstance 
in India, that the tail water from the turbines 
will be made available for agricultural purposes 
and not allowed to run to waste. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and 'I’ramways Company has definitely decided 
to shut down its steam-driven generating plant 
and to take supply in bulk from the various 
'I’ata companies has been recorded above, 
and it is of more than passing Interest to note 
that the Poona I'dectrlc Supply Company has 
put forwara a similar proposition with eifect 
from the time when power is available from the 
lata Power Company’s installation at Nila- 
Mula. 'J'his is a ])hasc of hydro electric distri- 
bution which is quite in its infancy in India, 
,'^uit it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-elo<dric power station will receive its 
siii)ply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
ri'ducing capital and administrative charges 
and fnininiising the j)rice of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing of a tlm^ aft in California, where current 
is transndtted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of mih's at a pressure of 200,000 volts, 
or double the. pressure comnionly employed in 
ln<lia for overhead long-distance transmibsion . 
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The Indian Retrenchment Committee. 


The report ol' i hc Indian l!r< min h.nrnf. Coin- 
initttM', coiiiiuonly oalhd tlu* lnclica|)'‘ ('oim- 
mittor, issued '^luntlv Ir-Kim llu' liiidyel 

iiit I'lnlufed in 

Idle roiniuittiai consi'^ted ol' : J.onl Jncliaaiic 
(Chairman), Sir Tlionni'^ Cat lo, dtr. Dadilia Dalai 
Sir Kajondra .\ath dlookerjct'. Sir Al< xand( r 
dfurrav and Sir Piiivhotamdas 'riiakiirdas ; 
\iith Mr. If. 1’. Howard (Seor(dary) and Mr. 
,). dlilne (Attaidicd Offict r). 

'Jd)(' ti'rnrs of reference were — “To make re- 
commendatioim to tlie < d)\ eminent ol India 
for e(T(‘etiny forthwith all {Kissibk^ reduet-ions 
in the ex|)'nditure of tlu' Central C.o\ ernment , 
havinir rec i^d (‘^iK'cialls to the present Ihnmeial 
jiosition and ontha-k. In so lar as (pa-stions 01 
]iolicy are involvid in the expenditure midm' 
diseussion, tliesi* i\ill he left for the ex(‘hmi\e 
consideration (d the ( Joveriinn'iit, Imt it will he 
o))(‘n to the Conindt t''e to nwiew tlu' exjienditnre 
and to indieate tlui ('eononnc's whii-h miirlit he 
etfeete 1 if ]'articular ])oli<'ies w<‘re eilluT ado[it< d. 
ahaiuloned, or modified,” 

Military Services. 

In regard to tin* I'ixpi nditure on th(‘ Army the 
Committi'e recommend that — 

(1) The n'diietiona wliieli they liave indieattxl 
he eff('ct('d in the strenydh of the ti^htin.y ser- 
vi('(‘s, saviiijj; Ks. .)();5 lakhs per anmiin ; 

(2) steps he taki n to orjianise an ett'(*efi\e 
reserve and so enaJile tin- pcao<* strenirth of 
Indian hattalions to be tcsIucihI to 20 i>er cent, 
helow tlu' war ('stal)lishment, saviny Its. Od laklis 
net per annum ; 

(d) the necessity for relaininy the present 
s>st('m of four Commands he reviewi'd in 12 
montlis’ time, and that in the iiHsintime the 
iiiimher of districts he reduced as far as pos- 
sible ; 

f4) the antliovised est ahlisliment of motor 
Vehicles, ineliidiny reserves', be liirdted to 1,600, 
the numb(‘r of vehicles in use .ind mileage run 
bo strictly limited, and a system of rationing 
petrol be iiitro<lueed ; 

(5) the supply services be n'organised on a 
less expensive basis, and the stocks held at 
depots reduced ; 

(0) commercial accounts la' kept for all 
manufacturing ('stahlislimcnts and for the lle- 
monnt dopartnnmt ; 

(7) the basis of the capitation rate for Dri- 
tisli troo[)S. now nmlcr revision, he deternumsl 
in tlu' manner indicated in tlu'ir report ; 

(H) the Covernment of India he given a full 
op]iortnnit,y of revit'wing any propostsl chanyes 
ill the administration of Ifritish t roops involving 
large expenditure hefoj'e ,sncli ehae.gcs are 
brought into ojieration ; 

(9) stocks of stores generally be largely eur- 
t ailed, and stocks of Ordnance stores including 
reserves be reduced from 11s. it crorcs to Its. 8 
crores, all surplus Ordnance v;tores being disposed 
of ; and 
^0 


(10) the liiidget esflmafo for 1t> 23-21 bO 
limifeil to Us. 1 .t7,00,()()(). a. n'diiction of 
Us. S. 0,7 0(10 compared with tlu' luidgct c.sfi- 
matrs for 1022-2:1, .siil'ject to such adjust im ut 
as may be ne(‘essary on aecount of tlie delav 

hieh must ensile in carrjjiig out Hit' iiroposed 
clianges. 

The Royal Air Force-^ — The Committed 
make no reeommend.'dions in view of the fact 
(hat t-lie potcaitialities oftlu' Air Force in India 
are onlv now being proved, and there is a possi- 
bility that the extended use of the I'orcc; may 
result in economies in exiiendituu' on ground 
troops. 

The Royal Indian Marine —- (^'ommittee 
recommend that 

(1) Siwvice be drastically eurtailcM and 
r<‘orgaiiiscd on limvs suggested ; 

(2) the Dockyard be worki’d as a separate 
entity oil a eomnurcial basis; 

(.2) The three troopships, “Dufferin,” 
“Hardingti” and “Northbrook” be laid up 
fortliwith and placed under lare ami main- 
tenance [larties uni il sold ; 

(1) only sneb vessi'ls as arc' lU'Cessary for the 
essential duties of t lu' hoyal Indian AJarine and 
for us(‘ as t raining shijts for Indians be retained ; 

(7) the “ Dalhonsii',” “.Minto,” “Near- 
elms,” one ])atrul boat and four trawlers he dis- 
pmisc'd with immediati'ly and the number of 
military launches and Domhay yard craft be 
reduced ; 

(6) Hie cost of maintaining the “ I awrence '* 
lx' transfc'rrcd to the Political estimates; 

(7) the reeovi'ries from Tort ^’insts, etc., 
for .Marini' Siu\ey work include a charge for 
interest on caiiital, (l(‘])reeiation and ixiisir, n 
illowanoi's ; 

(S) the budget estimate, for 192:>-24 ho 
limited to Ms. 02 lakhs, a reduction of Ms, 75 
lakhs, including Its. -1,02,000 transfi rnd to the 
Political I'btimates, the ac'tnal saving thus being 
Ms. 70,:i8,00(). 

Military Works Department-- -'the C’om- 
niitt e'e recomnieml t hat- — 

(1) 'Pile const rn<tional ]irogramme of the 
Army alrea<ly sanctioned by tlu' (iovi'inment 
of India Ix' review ( d ; 

(2) reapi»ro])riation of funds he ]>rohil)ited 
('Xeept for works included in tlu' sanctioiuil 
programme, wlien the reap} uopriat ion should 
he subject to the siirri'nder of savings being 
ju.stiticfl by tin' linaiieial sit nation ; and 

p.;) tiie. huilgel esiimati' lor 192:t-24 he 
limited to Ms. :i. 78,07.000 (net), a redi.etion of 
Us. 70,92,000 ineliKling Ms. 10,00,000 t ransferred 
to the Uoyal Air Foiee, or a net saving of 
Us. 00,92,000. 

The General Conclusions of the Com- 

niittee in regard to the Military Bervices are 
t hat— 
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(1) The total net budget for 1923-24 be fixed 
at lls. 67,76,00,000, subject to such addition 
as may be necessary on account of the delay 
u'hich must ensue in carrying out tlie proposed 
changes ; and 

(2) Military Expenditure after a few years 
be brought down to a sum not exceeding Es. 50 
crores. 

Bailways, 

The recommendations of the Committee In 
respect to Eailways arc that — 

(1) Steps be taken to mirtail working ex- 
ix'uscs as necessary to ensure that, under normal 
conditions, an average return of at least 5i per 
cent, is obtained on the capital invested by the 
State in raihvays ; 

(2) the present system of programme re- 
venue exj)enditiiro bo abolish(‘d, and tiiat 
adequate financial provision l)e made annually 
by each railway for the maintenance and rene- 
wal of rK'rmanent way and rolling stock in tiie 
manner indicated in paragraidi 7 ; 

(3) the agents of railways be designated 
General Managers and made responsible for the 
administration, working and financial residts 
of their railways ; 

(4) a Financial Adviser he iininodiately ap- 
pointed to ensure that financial considerations 
are given their due weight before expenditure 
Is incurred ; 

(5) the preparation of a scheme of group- 
ing the railways be taken up fortliwiili ; and 

(0) the budget provision for working cxp(‘n- 
scs, including surplus profits in 1923-24 be 
limited to Es. 04 crores, subject to a further 
allowance to moot any increase in traffic, a 
rt'ductlon of Es. 4,59,00,000 on the budged 
estimate for 1922*28, and of Es. 3,50,00,000 
on the preliminary estimate propestd for 
1923-24. 

Posts and Telegraphs 

The recommendations of the Committee re- 
garding the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
are that — 

(1) Steps bo taken to maintain a strict 
relation between the telegrapli staff employed 
and the work performed, and to improve the 
average out -put ; 

(2) the use of motor services be restricted 
in future to large towns and important lines 
carrying heavy mails ; 

(3) outside tenders be obtained for the 
construction of all largo Postal and Telegraph 
buildings ; 

(4) house-rent and local allowances be re- 
viewed and economic rents chargwl for all staff 
accommodation provid^xl, subject to the ordi- 
nary rule as to limit of salary ; 

(5) the reserve stock of 9onstructioDal and 
general stores be limited to 9 mouths’ supply ; 

(6) Contracts for clothing bo dealt with at 
a ctuitrul office, the scales of clothing provided 
]>e reviewed and the period betucen issues 
('xtended where possible ; 

(7) a Financial Adviser be associated with 
the Director- General to assist In the control 
of existing and future expenditure ; 


(8) tlie Budget Estimate for 1923-24 for the 
Posts and Telegra])hs Department be limited 
to Es. 8.82,00,000 including Es. 1,22,000 trans- 
ferred from the lijdo-Euro]>ean Telegraphs 
Department, a raluction of Es. 1,37,27,000 ; and 

(9) the capital expeiuliture on tlie Telegraph 
Department be limited to Es. 94,30,000, a 
reduction of Es. 50,70,000. 

Indo-European Telegraph Dept— The 

(’oininittoc recommend (sii))Je(T to a min\ito of 
disscJit l)y Sir Pnrsbotamdas 'J'hakurdas) tluit— 

(1) Stei)s be taken to maintain a strict 
relation between tlie telegrai'li staff eiii])loyed 
and the volume of work ])ei'forinfd and to im- 
prove tile pn'sent output per o])('rator ; 

(2) the necessity for the various existing 
allowances be examined vitii a ^iew to curtail- 
ment ; 

(3) the arrangements for ])iirehase and con- 
trol of stationery and stores lx; examintd and 
plno('d on a proper footing, and the storks luid 
reduced to essential rcxpiirciiients ; 

(4) the question of disposing of tlie Govern- 
ment lines to a coimnoreiul coiiecTn he oxplori'd, 
and if the undertaking is not disposed of, (m- 
dearour J;c made to come to a favourable ar- 
rangciuout with some commercial rah](‘ com- 
|)any for tlie rejtair of tlie Depaitiiu'nt’s cables 
and so admit of the sale of the “ Patrick Ste- 
wart ” ; and 

(5) the Budget cstimule for 1923-24 for the 
Indo-Euroi»ean d’clegraiih Department he 
limited to Es. 3<).01 .(MK), a n'duetion of 
Es. 7,34,000, ineluding Es. 1,22,000 to be trans- 
ferred to the Indian Posts and 'I’eJegraph Deiiart- 
ment, giving a net saving of Es. 0,12,()00, 

Irrigation. 

Tlic Committee note that, “ a reduction of 
Es. 1,78,000 is untieipatid in 1923-24 in the 
expenditure on irrigation and ve recommend 
tliat the closing down of one irrigation divish n 
be expedited, and a fnrtlier saving of Es. 40,000 
elTcctcd, giving a total reduction of hs. 2,18,000,” 

General Administration, 

The recommendations of the Committee are 
that-— 

(1) The Railway Department and the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department be groujied in a 
single portfolio, tliat tlic activities of certain 
departments be curtuihd, and the remaining 
subjects dealt with by them lie concentrated in 
two departments, namely, thcCommerce Depart- 
ment and the General Department, on the lines 
set out in the table in paragra])h 22, the total 
cost of the Secretariat being restricted to 
Us. 53,55,000, a saving of Es. 14,08,000 ; 

(2) the appointment of Inspector-General 
)f Irrigation be abolished .und the functions of 
.ho Central Intelligence Bureau curtailed, and 
a saving of Es. 3,95,000 effected in the cost of 
the “ Attached Offices 

(3) a reduction of Es. 40,500 be made in 
xpenditurc in the Minor Administrations ; 

(4) the grant-in-aid from the Treasury to the 
cost of the India Office be reviewed', and the net 
cost of that office be reduced by £48,700 under 
the head General Administration and by £2,700 
under Stationery and Printing ; 
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(5) tlic arranr(f‘nuiits for tlic purchase of 
stores by the High Commissioner be reviewed 
as in(licat('(l in paragraphs 51 and 52 ; 

(6) the net cost of the High Commissioner’s 
Olfico be reduced by £52,0(30 under (General 
Administration and by £2,000 under Stationery 
and Printing; and 

(7) the l>i]dg('t I'istiniatc for 1023-24 for 
(b'ueral Administration be limited to 
lls. 1,48,(38,000, a reduction of Its. 49,89,000 
including £109,000 or Its. 10,35,000 transferred 
to tiio liejul Iidarest. Phis will give a not 
saving to tiie country of Its. 33,54,000. 

'Po tlie above recommendations is app(mded 
in tile re.Mjrt a huigthy su[)plcmentary note on 
India Cflice loxixaultture by Sir Jhirshotamdas 
'I'liakurdas. 

Political Expenditure. 

The Coiiiinittec recommend that- - 

(1) AOr fiirtlK'r increase Ix^ made in tlie 
strength of the Scouts and otiter in-egular torc(!S 
oil the Nortfi-\V(‘st Frontier and that existing 
i‘st,'d)lishnieii( s li(‘ i('\'iev\'cd as soon as (be posi- 
tion on file Irontii'i' is sta)>ilised, with a view 
t.o clfcctiiig pi'ogressiN (' re<luctiojis in tlie cost 
of ironticr tlcfenci‘ ; 

(2) (lie ]a'('scnt, arraugiuncnts for tlie admi- 
nistration of Aden and t h(' incidence of charges 
be rcN’icwcd on tin* lines which we propose ; 

(3) the pMseid orinci|>lcs govf'rning (ho inci- 
dence of expciidituit' in Persia be revised with- 
out delay and that India’s liabilities in Persia 
bo st rictly di'liiud and limited ; 

(f) if the gronjis of Slates and Instates in the 
Hoinbay Pn'sideiicy remain with the J^oeal 
(Jovernimnt, iti bo considered whether the 
charges cannot, be trausfenad to provincial 
reNennes, or. in tin* altcriiativi', wiicnierthc bulk 
of tlie States and Estates cannot be gronpesl 
under a singdi' Agiuit to tlie tiovernor (Jeneral 
and t he expenditure ri'duced to jirt'-war level ; 

(5) (he charges for i»o]itieal expenditure in 
Ihirma. b(‘ jjrov'iucialiscd ; ;ind 

(G) Political exjiendifurc l«<r 192;’>-24 Ix' 
limited to IJs, 2,17.14.000, a saving ol 
Its. 45,70,0(10. 

Civil Administrative Depts. 

Pile Committee recoigmeml in ri'sixst to 
Audit that^^ 

(a) The possihility ol .snjaratiiig aeeoniit,'- 
and audit be considered ; 

(h) tin' (■piestiou of I he liirthcr simjdinea- 
(ioii of existing I'lilcs he cNph md ; aiid 

(c) the budget estimate lui’ amlit in 1923-24 
lie limit e<l to Ks. 7lht0.0oi», --avmg Its. .3,7(3.000 ; 

hegarding Administration of Justice that 

the estimates feu 1923-24 be limited to 
Ks. 9, ()8. 000 , saving Ps, (31.000 ; 

Regarding Jails and Convict Settlements 

that— 

(1) Wlien tiic contract for the S. S. IMaha- 
raja comes to an end, more favourable terms 
be secured for the service, if it is considered 
necessary to maintain it; and 


(2) the budget estimate for 1923-24 be limi- 
ted to Us. 39,35,000 saving Rs. 4,80,000 ; 

Regarding Police that the budget estimates 
Jor 1923-24 be limited to Rs. 80,83,000. This 
rcprcBcnts a reduction of Rs. 1,07,000 on the 
estimates for 1922-23, after deduction of the 
cuts made by the Assemhly, hut the real saving 
conijwired with the expenditure now estimated 
for 1922-23 is over Rs, 9 lakhs ; 

Regarding Ports and Pilotage tliat— 

(JL) Steps be taken at an early date to make 
tlie various services included under this head 
self-siipiiorting ; and 

(2) tho expenditure under this liead in 
1923-24 be limited to Rs. 24,21,000, saving 
Rs. 2,11,000; 

Regarding Ecclesiastical Expenditure 

that early (i(‘cisions bo arrived at on tho pro- 
posals for the formation of an Army Chaplain’s 
Dciartment and for an autonomous Church 
in India; tliat vacancies in the establishment 
of chaplains should not be tilled until the future 
policy in regard to ecclesiastical matters is dell- 
nitely settl('d ; and tliat ;i ri'duction of Rs. two 
lakhs be inado in tiic pro\ ision for 1923-24. 

'J’o this Sir Pnrshotanidas 'I'hakurdas adds 
a supplementary note, reviewing tho existing 
system and recommending a total ultimate 
saving on tlio estimates of Rs. 11,09,409 in 
addition to tho saving recommended by his 
colleagues. He also states that expenditure 
on religious tcacliers for Indian troops is un- 
necessary cxcejit on tlie frontiers or outside 
India. 

Rogar<ling Scientiiic Departments the 

Committee recommend that— 

(1) The cadre of military officers in the Sur- 
vey of India be progressivi'ly reduced and 
vacancies filled by loss expensive civil agency; 

(2) !-ur\oy work required for local Govern- 
ments and local bodies be undertaken on special 
terms to be arranged, or the number of survey 
parties be reduced, securing, with other eco- 
nomics suggested a reduction of Rs. 7,09,000 
in the net expenditure of the Survey of India ; 

(3) existing vacancies in the Geological 
Survey remain un tilled until Indian recruits are 
availabli* and arrangements be made with other 
local Governments on the lines adopted for 
Hiirma ; 

(4) the purchase of (piinine be restricted to 
Rs. 15,45,000 and the ari'a to be planted annu- 
ally in IMergui be rednoed to 250 acres ; 

(5) tlie list of protected monuments and tho 
provision for ri'piiir and niaintenaiiee of monu- 
ments and gardens be reduced and the provision 
for Archfcology restricted to Rs. 10,00,000 
and 

((3) the total provision for 1923-24 under the 
heu-d “ Scientifle Departments” be limited to 
Rs. 82,58,000, a saving of Rs. 30,02,000. 

Regarding Education that — 

(1) The whole educational policy be revised, 
the present system of grants being modified to 
secure that such funds as are available are ap- 
plied for the extension of primary edu(jation 
rather than to secondary and higher education J 
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(2) grants for socondary and education 

be curtailed ard fixed at a lump huiu for each 
administration for the next five yt^ars, any addi- 
tional exi)cnditure required being met from 
increased fees, increasf'd grants from local 
bodies and private coj)tri))utions ; 

(fi) grants for primary education be lixed 
as far as possible on the i)asis of an average of 
one teacher per 2;") luipils rising to ojie teacher 
])cr 30 juipils witldn five years ; 

(4) tlic sclicme for tiie Delhi I'niversity be 
reconsid('r(‘d ; and 

(5) the budget estimate for 1i>23-24 for 
cdiieatioH be limited to Ks. 27,77,000, a saving 
of bs. 5,10,000 on tlie sanctioned t'stiniatt' for 
1022-23 and of bs. 7,74.000 on the ('stimate 
originally iircsentcd to tlic f.egislati v(‘ Assem- 
bly. 

begarding Medical Services and Public 
Health that— 

(1) the Medical and Public lf<*al< h .-e^^ iei s 
be amalgamat(sl ; 

(2) the grant to tlu' Indian b('S('nrcb I'und 
Association be diseontimu d as lltey ba\(‘ now 
at tljcir disposal an accumulated rc'sirw of 
ID. 33,26,000 d('rivcd from (JovfTnment ; 

(3) port quarautim' regidations la' rexistd 
on the lines of those obt aining in Creat britain ; 

(4) the total estimates for iNfcslical Si'rvices 
and Public Dealt li (including exiienddure in 
Kngland) be limited in 1023-24 to IN. 20,44,000 
and Us. 8,53,000 respectively, saving bs. 6,40,000 
under tlu*, former and bs. 7,70,000 under the 
latter licad, and making a total saving lor the 
combined tie])artments of bs. 14,10,000. 

Jlegarding Agriculture that — 

(1) T\\o of the Military Dairy barms be 
transferred forthwith to tli.* Agricnltnre Dt‘]>art- 
ineiit ; 

(2) the nec('ssity for retaining fin* sugar 
bureau be examined ; 

(3) the Muktasar Institute be i)laet'd on a 
Bolf-3upj)orting basis aful 

(4) the budget estimate for 1023-24 he 
limited to bs. 20,50,000, a rediietioii of 
Its. 2,86,000. 

begardiiig Industries that- - 

(1) 'Pile construction of tlic School of Mines 
md Ib'ology be jK)stjK)ned for tiuee years; and 

(2) expenditure in 1023-24 la* limited lo 
bs. 30.000 a saving of bs. 1.20,000, ajiart from 
sneii new exiM'uditure as it may Ix' neees^ary 
to incur in conneetion w itb the Jh iti.sb Jhnj)ir(' 
Exhibition. 

begarding Miscelloneous Departments 
that — 

(1) Including the sa\ing ])ropose by tlie 
Dopartmeut the cxpcndtaire of tlie Commen-ial 
Intelligence Deiiartment be redueod by 
bs. 2,80,000 ; 

(2) the provision for tlie com]>letion of tlic 
1021 census Ix' limited to bs. 1,00,000 ; 

(3) the fees for ('xternal cmigrat ion be fixed 
lit the level neeessaiw to cover the lull cost ol 


administration, and that the exivcnditure on 
internal emigration he reduced by bs. 58,000 as 
proposed by the Department ; 

(4) the board of I^xaminers bo abolislu'd, 
saving bs. 50,000 ; 

(5) f(M's be cliarged to local (roviTuments 
and local bodies for ins])eetions earrii'd out liy 
the JOxplosives Department on tlieir helial) and 
that the hiidget of the Department in 11*23-24 
lie limited to bs. 89,000 ; 

(6) the expansion of the Indian Stores 
Dejiartment Ix' jtost [xiiuxl ami a reduction of 
IN. 83,000 ell ected ; 

(7) the eom])ilati(.n of provincial trade* 
statistics in the minor admini.st rat ions l»c abo- 
lished, saving about IN. 15,000 ; 

(8) tlu' ajipoint meiit of Indian 'I’rado 
Commissioner, Condon, lie*" ulxdished saving 
IN, 1,15,000 and a Ji'diiet ion of bs, 45,000 l)e 
elleeted in other e\[)('nd ture in la 1 gland ; and 

(0) the budget ('stiniate for 1923-24 for tiu; 
miseellane(uis depart na'iit s be limitcl to 
l! >. 15,53,000, a I'fduetioM of IN. 11,18,000. 

Revenue Collecting Services. 

1'!h' Committee recomiiieiu,! that the strength 
ami i*ay at + he v arions Customs Houses should 
lx‘ e'xamiiied with a view to possible' economies ; 
and, In regard to Salt that — 

(1) The accounts of the (lov (‘riiment Salt 
Manufacturing Deiiartimnts he compiled on a 
eommereial basis: and 

(2) the budget, estimate for 1923-24 Ixr 
limited to bs. J ,54, 60, 000, a reduction of 
bs. 19,15.000 eomiiared with the budgi't esti- 
mate' for 1922-23. 

As to Opium they re'eoniniend exily that tlx', 
])riee ]'aid to cultivators feir opium he earefiiDy 
vvat e'lu'd witli a view' to re diiet iexi. 

'The Committee are of opinion that the bud- 
get TMimntt' for Land Revenue in 192:1-24 
shenild not exee'cd bs. 11.67,000 exebiding ex- 
penditure' transferred to the>. Survey of Imiia 
(‘stimate's, thereby e'tFe'e'ting a net saving of 
Its. 2,49,000 ajxirt from any re'duetioii maele 
nmh'r the lie'ad eif survey expe'mlitnre. 

In regard to Stamps tlie Ceimmitt ee recom- 
mend tliat — 

(1) 'Phe Minor Adjiiinist rations l.ie elebited 
with tlie cost of all Htamjis, plain jeaiXT, etc., 
supplied to them ; 

(2) expenditure incurred in England on 
indents from jirov incial depots he cliarged direct 
to the Provincial Accounts ; 

(3) the re'se'i'vo stocks of stumps in the Cal- 
cuttH depot be reduced with a vienv to effecting 
a saving of bs. 4,00,000 in 1923-24 ; 

(4) the whole of the expenditure, including 
overhead charges incurred by the central dei>ot 
be recovered and the depot be made self-snp- 
porting, the Controller being resixinslble for 
effecting recoveries; 

(5) the ]vrovision for net expenditure on 
.Ntamps be re{liie<‘<l in 1923-24 by bs. 25,50,000 
which, alter alhiwing for an iiier<'a'-ied debit 
of IN. 3,50,000 to the Posts and 'Tclegrai'hs 
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Dcpurtiiicnt, will leave a net saving of Ks. 22 
lakhs ill 1923-24, and Ks. 18 lakhs in future 

years. 

The recommendations as to Forests are that— 

(1) Control of the Forest Depaitment he 
vested in a manager with commercial experi- 
enei' in the timber industry; 

(2) the accounts of tlic "Department be 
))liu'ed on a commercial basis ; and 

(3) tiic estimates for 1023-24 be limited to 
Us. 45,55,000, saving lls. 6,90,000. 

Currency. — It is recommended that if a 
saving would accrue from the discontinuance 
of th('. one-rupee note, tlm issue of those notes 
should be abandoned. 

Mints.— It is recommended that — • 

(u) Tlie two Mints be retained with a mini- 
mum establishment, Init tliat an early decision 
be arn\(‘d at on the question of rmnoving the 
t'aleiitt a Mint to a clieaper site ; 

{()) the i)ossibilit y of closing the silver 
minting j)rirtion oi the C'aleutta Mint and tlu' 
nickel portion of the Jlombay Mint be explored ; 
and 

(c) the expciiditiiro under this head in 1923- 
24 be limited to Its. 18,22,000, saving l(s.4, 12,000. 

Public Works Department.— The (om- 
niittee recommend that — 

(1) The practice of calling for tenders and 
giving out work on inclusive contract he adop- 
ted wlierever possible and establisbim i.F 
reduced ; 

(2) reapproi)riation of funds be; stridlj 
limited and the subject to tlu; surrender- ol 
savings being justified by the finaneial sil ealh ii; 
and 

(3) allowing for the transh'r of 11s. 6.21.000 
to other heads, the bndgel (Nlimati' lor J 02.5-21 
be limited to 11s. 1,40. 33,000. a total reduction 
of Its. 21, 54, 000, and a m t saving of Jd.l5,30,(i(;u. 

The New Delhi. Tl»e Committee, refiain 
from expressing any opinion on the (xpoiiditnie 
which has been or will liaxf; to be inenrr(d on 
.New Delhi but are of opmio];, lliat there is no 
financial justilieatioii 1< r tlie eojmt iu( t'on ( f 
the new railway statical, and tliat, tlio (stinn- 
ted cost of the proin.-ed static n I in.'ci i ys (2 
laklis) is extra^aga]|^ . 

Pensions, in rigavd to Siii'c rannrat h n 
allowauees and peiisitns Die ( '( iioii.t tee rc ec iii- 
mend that — 

(1) An actuarial examination be* made of 
Die eo.st to Die state (f any pro]'< sids ] ut ic r- 
ward in future [(.r tin* rc'vision jiciisicn i-o.-iTs 
before these are sniic-Doiic'd ; and 

(2) a uniform prart ice of debit ing ( ( n mcieial 
dc'purtineiits with pc nsUiuai y ehaigc s be ach.j.tc d. 

Stationery nnd Piintiiig. The Ccn niittfo 
recommend tliat — 


(1) Tlie jireseiit .systiin of printing at Gov- 
ernment presses be contimicd but that tho 
pres.ses be reorganized on the lines recommended 
by JNfr. Ascoli, and the syf^tem of costing be re- 
vised ; 

(2) the introduction of the other economies 
suggested by JMr. Ascoli be expedited, including 
the organisation of the Fublication Eranch ; 

(3) tlie jirc'ss emiiloyi's be removed from 
the operation of the fniuiainental rules for leave 
purposes and placed under special leave rules ; 

(4) if .satisfactory tenders are not received 
for a new contract for iirinting Government 
forms, fre^sh tenders bo invited for alternative 
periods of 3, 5, 7 and 10 years ; 

(5) tbo forms used in tlie Departments of 
fncoiiie t ax, Gnstoiiis, e tc., be standardised and 
printc'd at the Central Government Press ; 

(6) the stocks held at the Stationery Ulfico 
be examined \sith a view to reduction ; and 

(7) the ]irovision for li>2.3-24 be limited to 
Ps. 65, 19, ()()(), etfeeting a saving of Ks. 10,37,000 
in aclditicii to any further saving that may be 
secured by a reduct ion of stocks. 

Miscellaneous. 

Fader this heading the recommendations arc 
tliat— 

(J) l.arge Commissions and Commitli'es of 
Knqniry lie appointed only in exceptional 
cMreuin^^tances, and 

(2) till' jiroNisioii unde r this head be limited 
to ps. 55,15,000. saving Ps. 14,03,000. 

Minor Administrations. 

1' urthcr recc-mmendatioiis arc that — 

(1) A sidtUnient be entered into for a iic ri* d 
of vears with the iNcndh-West Frontier Proxinee 
and Paluehistan and tbese Administratk ns be 
riMjuired to Avork within tlicir revenues as so 
fixed, and 

(2) special empiiries bo made locally into 
Die cost of the adniinistraticn of Ajmer-Merwara, 
IDijjuitana and Central India, with a view to 
effecting fmther reductions. 

Pay and Allowances. 

The Committee recommend that — 

(1) The w'holc question of pay and leave 
I conditions of the subordinate services be made 

the subject of an enquiry In which local Adminis- 
trations should be a.sscciattd ; 

(2) salary limits entitling officers to parti- 
j eiilar classes of rail aceemmedation be raised ; 

and 

(3) the travelling allowance rules be revised 
(u the basis that officers required to travel by 
mil on duty be granted the actual fare paid 
nichiding a limited number of servants’ fares and 
a daily allowance. 
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It Is essential to bear tn mind, wiinn di’alini^ 
with the people of India, that it Is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the conii)lex 
character of Indians more clearly (‘xemplifled 
Uian in the physical type of its inhabitant.s. 
No one would confuse the main typo-s, such as 
Gurkha^. I’athans, Sikhs, Rajputs, Bnnnans, 
Na!?as, Tamils, etc., nor docs It take loot? to carry 
the dilferentlation much farther. The tyjdcul 
Inhabitants of Tndla-tho Dravidlans-dlffer alto^ 
getlier from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever mav be their 
origin, It is certain that they have settled In the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
phvsical (haracteristics have been evolved 
locally. They have b(!en displaced in the Nortii- 
Wost by successive liordes of invaders, inelnding 
Aryans, Scytldnns, Rathans and Moghiils, and in 
the Nortli-l':a3t by Mongoloid tril)es allied to 
tho'seof llnrma, wlilcii is India only in a modern 
polltieal sense. I'.etween these foreigrj elements 
and the pure braviddnns is l^ordeiiand v\'licr« 
the cont’gnoiis races liave intcTioinvIed. 

The people of the Indian Empire arc divided 
by Sir Henry Rlsloy (Caste, Tribe and Race, 
Indian Census Report, 1901 : the tUvr, ttcer n* 
India, ethnology and Caste, Volume- I, Chapter 
6) Into seven main physical types. There would 
be cigiit if the Andamese were included, ])ut this 
tiny group of Negiltos may bo disregarded. 

The TurUo-Iranian, represented by tlu 
Baloch, Brnhni and Afghans of Raliichli^tan and 
the Noitii»>Wost ITontfer Province. Ih'obably 
formed by a fusion of 'burki and Persian elements, 
m which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent 
and very tong. The feature In tliesc poopb' 
that strikes one most prominently is the porteii- 
tloua length of their noses, and It is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the trade 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans, 

The Uido- Aryan oeetpiying the I’unjab, Raj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and liavlng as its ciuira' - 
terlstlcs members the Hajputs, Khattrls, an 1 
Jats. This type, which is readily distingutsli- 
able from the Turko-Tranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Ary.ari 
colonists of India The stature is mostlv tail ; 
complexion fair; eyes dark; hair on face 
plentiful, head long ; nose narrow, and pro- 
minent, but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements. Thi.s 
type Is clcjirly distingni'^lird from the Turko- 
Iranlan by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter no.se, and a 
lower orblto-nasnl Index, All of tliese character-, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of Intermixture wi til the Dravidlans. In 
the higher groups the amount of cros.sing seenn 
to have been slight ; in the lower the DravlJian I 
elements are more pronounced. i 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, I 
lound In the United Provinces, in parts of Raj- 


piitana, and in Bihar and represented In Its up- 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 
lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
j Aryan and Dravidian type-. The heud-form is 
long w'lth a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
I varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
I ranges from medium to broad, being always 
! broader tlian among the Indo-Aryans ; the 
I stature is lower tiian In the latter group, and 
I usually below the average according to the scale. 

; The higher representatives of this type approach 
] the Indo-Aryans, while the lower members are 
in many re-pe.^ts not very far removed from 
the Druvidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteri.stics are readily 
deilnabJe, ani) no one would take even an 
upper ela-s Ifindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
\ or a Chamar for a gonuint! Dravidian. The 
I (listirietive feature of the type, the character 
j whieli gives I lie real elu(; to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo-Drax idian as racially different from 
the Indo-Aryan is to be found in the proportions 
of the nos(>. 

The Moiigolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmans and Kaya.sthas, the Maho- 
, tnedans of Ka.steru ]5engal, and other groups 
peculiar to this pait of India. Probably a blend 
[ of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
I strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups. 
The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
fac(* usually plentiful ; stature medium ; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This la one 
of tlic most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area wii«'re their remarkable apti- 
tud' for cb rical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
exteiKls to tiic Himalayas oii the north and to 
Assam on tlie east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the fiopulation of Orissa ; the W'estern 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of (dicta Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kancts of Labul and Kuln ; the I^epchas of 
J)arjeeling and .^ikkim ; the Limbus, Murmls and 
Ourungs of Nepal ; tlic Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The liead is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose tine to broad j face 
characteristically Hat ; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur. Its most 
characteristics representatives are the Paniynns 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur, 
Probably the original typo of the population 
of India, now modi [led to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical spreimons the stature 
is short or below mean; tlie complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head 
long; nose very broad, somclimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 


*. 1 ..* Census wms taken in 1921, Provisional figures only are available and these are given 
at the end of this articlo. * 
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flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian i 
type-s, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
India, the inodley of forest-clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretches j 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
CJomonn. On the cast and the west of tin- 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
coutermiuous with the Ghats, while f nrtliei nortli 
It reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the llajmahal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid peoph', 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, tlic Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Kastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Ra/igoon and Singapore, lie is 
recognizable at a glance by ids black skin, Ids 
squat iigure, and the negio-like proportions ot 
his nose. In tlie upper strata of the vast social 
deposit whlcli is iiere treated as Dravidian tliesc 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disaj)- 
pear, but even among them traces of tlic original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

It must, however, bo cl. arly understood that 
the areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. I'hey 
melt Into each other insensibly ; and, although 
at the close of a day’s iourney from one cflinic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 

MAIN STATISTICS OF 

According to tlie revised areas adopted in the 
Census of 1911, the Indian Empire contains 
1,802,657 square miles, or some U6,000 more 
than In 1901. About 2.3,000 square miles liave 
been added owing to the enumeration for the 
first time of the Agency tracts attached to the 
North-West Frontier Province. A further 
8,500 represent tlic area of the Sunderbans, or 
swampy littoral of the Ganges delta, wbieb was 
left out of account at previous enumerations. 
Finally the Frontier State of Manipur has been 
found to contain about 5,000 square miles more 
than the estimate made In 1001. 

Population Divisions.— The pro\inces under 
British administration comprise 1,003,074 square 
miles, or 60 *.6 per cent .of the total. The remain- 
der is included in the Native States. The total 
population is 315,156,306. of which British terri- 
tory contains 244,267,542, or 77 '5 per cent, and 
(Ijo Native States 70,888,851 or 22'5 per cent. 

Comparisons with Europe.— I hes stupend- 
ous figures can be grasped only by contrast. Tlic 
in ilan Empire Is equal to Mie wtu le of Jhirope, 
except Russia. Burma Is about the same sDe as 
Austria-Hungary ; Bombay Is corap.arable in 
point of area with Spam ; Madras, th’ Punjab, 
llaiuchlstan, the Central Provinces and Berar 
and Itajpntana are al! larger tlmn the British 
Islands; tlie United Provinees and Blliar and 
Orissa than Italy ; and Hyderabad and Kashmir 
than Great Britain e.xcluding Yorksldre. 

The population of India exceeds that of Europe 
•^•ithout Russia, and la considerably more tlmo 
t ’liee times that of the United States of America, 
riie United Provinces and Bengal, with the 
'‘tatee attached to them, both have as many 
inhabit^nta as the British Islands, Bihar ana 


clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
ebaiige, he would certainly be unable to say at 
v\liat particular stage in his progress tlie trans- 
loiiiiafion bad taken place. 

Contrasts. — The linguistic survey has dis- 
riiiguished in India about a hundred and tliirty 
indigenous dialects belonging to six distinct 
iamilics of speech. In the domain of religion, 
tliough the bulk of the people call themselves 
Hindus, there are millions of Mahomedans, Ani- 
mists, Buddlilsts, Jains, Sikhs, and Christians. So 
also In respect of social customs. In the north 
iM-ir rdativesere forbidden te marry; but In 
t he south cousin marriage is prescribed and 
r\en closer alliances are somcliraes permitted. 
As a rule, female chastity is liighly valued, but 
some communities set little store by it, at any 
rate prior to marriage, and others make it a rule 
lo dedicate one daughter to a life of r dlgious 
pioititiitlon. In some parts the women move 
about freely ; In others they are kept secluded. 
In some parts they wear skirts; m others 
trousers. In some parts again wheat is the 
staple food; in others rice, and in others millets 
( f various kinds. All stages of civilisation are 
U nnd in India. At one extreme aie the land- 
I'C'idlng and profe.ssiona' classes, many of whom 
arc Idghly educated ana refined ; at the other 
xarious primitive aboriginal tribes such as the 
la ad-hunting Nagas of Assam and (he leaf-clad 
ravages of the southern Idlls wlio subsist on 
\.rmin and jungle products. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

I Orissa as France, Bombay as Austria, and the 
Punjab as Spain and Portugal coTnbined. 
'1 he population of the Central Provinces and 
berar approaches that of Brazil ; Hyderabad 
and Burma have as many inhabitant's as 
EJs.vpt ; Central India and Rajputana a.s Scot- 
land and Ireland combined ; and Assam as 
Belgium. 

Density. — In the wliole Empire there are 
V'li the average 175 persons to the square mile, 
or much the same as Europe outside Russia. 
In Bntish territory the number to the square 
mile is 223 and in the Native States 100 ; the 
former figure exceeds by 34 the density ratio in 
I ranee and the latter is identical with that in 
Spain. 

• 

There arc great local variations in density. 
In nearly two-t)ilrds of the districts, and States, 
the number of persons to the square mile is leas 
flian 200, and in about a quarter it ranges from 
200 to 500. Tlie units with less than 100 persons 
to the square mile covers two-fifths of the total 
area, but contains only one-eleventh of the popu- 
lation. 

Causes of Density. — The productiveness of 
the soil is the main factor in determining the den- 
sity of the Indian people. The most thickly 
peopled tracts are the level plains where practi- 
cally every inch of tlie land is fit for tillage. Thi? 
is notably the case in Bengal and Bihar and t n 
United Provinces East. The next most densely 
peopled tracts are the low-tyiug plains along the 
sea coast in the southern part of t^ s peninsula. 
In the United Provinces West and the Punjab 
East the configuration of the surface is equally 
tavoars^bie ; the rainfall Is more scanty apd leas 
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KVular; but it Is Hupplnnented in many parts population in several more or less level tracts 
by water from the canals. The natural divisions such as (Jujarat, llujputuua East and Cetitral 
which contain the coast districts of Orissa and India West, and the North-West dry area. In 
nortlr Madras, wi til a rainfall of 50 Inches, has Assam there are extensive tracts of hill and jungle 
a relatively low mean density, but this is be- and sandy stretclies in the strath of the Brahma- 
cause itlncludes on the west a considerable irilly putra River, where permanent cultivation is out 
area, while on the east near tin; sea the ground is of question. The agricultural returns show that 
swampy and Impregnated with salt. In the three-quarters of the wliolc area Is cultivable 
intermwliate strip, between the littoral and tbe. but this simply means that crops of some kind 
hills, the density is ns great as in parts of the can occasionally be grown. The proportion of 
lower (Jangetic Plain. Want of water is the the area tit for permanent cultivation must be 
main explanation of the comparatively sparse less than half that shown in the returns. 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The definition of a town in the Indian census 
statistics includes every municipality ; all Civil 
Lines not Included within munieipal liinHs ; 
every cantonment ; every other continuous col- 
lections of houses inhabited by net less than 
5,000 persons, which uiay be treated as a town 
for census purposes. Only O' 5 per cent, of the 
population of India are found in towns as deliiu'd 
above, coinparcci with 78 '1 percent, in England 
and Wales and 45 t» per cent, in (.ieimuny. R.ather 
more than half the in ban population of India 
Is found in towns containing up^^ards of i;o,0()U 
inhabitants, about oue-lltth in towns with irom 
ten to twenty tliousami, and the same propoition 
in those witli from live to ten thousand ; the 
remainder, about onc-llfteenth, live in towns 
with less than five thou.saml. Tlie tendency 
to urban aggregation is most marked in the west 
Of India and least so in tne nortli-east. The 
proportion oi the urban to the total po])ulation 
In tlic mam proviiices ranges from 18 per cent. 
In Boint>ay to only 3 per cent, in Assam. The 
urban population of Upper India is much larger 
than it otherwise would be because of tbe numer 
ous old capitals which are found there. In thi! 
future the main factors will be the e.\,pansion or 
trade and industrial development. 

Sex in Towns. — In respect of the distri- 
bution by sex, the urban population in Iiuli. 
presents a striking contrast to tliat of European 
countries. In Europe the propoition ot icinale^ 
is larger In towns than m the general population, 
but in India it is considerably smaller, and the 
number oi iemules pi.T thousand males is only 
®47, compared witli U53 in the population as a 
whole. The reason is that In ttiis country the great 
majority of the domestic servants, shop luinds 
and factory employees are males. The dispro- 
portion is most marked in large trading aiu) 
industrial centres where tlie number of immi- 
grants is large. In Calcutta, for example, the 
iorelgn-born population contains only 367 
females per tliousand males. 

Religion in Towns.— Of the Parsls no fewer 
tlian six out of ever> seven are resident in towns; 
of the Jains, the proportion is nearly one-third; 
and oi the Christians more than ono-lifth. Then' 
is a marked contrast between tliese pioportions 
and those for IJ Indus and Mahoincdans who toria 
the bulk of the population. Of tlie Mahomedans 
less than one-eighth, and of tlie Hindus less than 
one-eleventh, reside in towns. In the case of tlie 
former the proportion rises to one-sixth if wc 
exeJulie tbe Uguios for Bengal, where tlie majoii 
ty of the Mahomedans are the descendant.^ oi 
K>cai converts. Amongst the Hindus the higher 
CMtee have hitherto shown a greater predilection 


for town-life tlian the lower, but tlic dispropor- 
tion is gradually disappearing ; modern Indus- 
trial developments are attracting the lower 
castes to towns in cver-increasing numbers. 

Urban and Rural. — The proportion of the 
urban to tbe total p piilatlon ii.as fallen during 
the decade fiom b’d to 9‘5 per cent. The main 
e.xpJanaMon of tins is undoubtedly the fact that 
piagiu has been far more prevalent in town than 
in rural ns. Tins .scourge has now spread to 
all ])art.s of the Empire cxciept tlie east and south. 
At the Umo of the census an epidemic was raging 
in many towns, especially in those of the Uiiited 
ProMiiccs, Central India and the Central Provin- 
ces and Bcrar, and a large number oi tbe regular 
inhabitants had gone away. In addition, how- 
e.vcr, to driving people away, plague has been rcs- 
jioiislblc in many towns for a terril)ly iieavy 
mortality, it is imijossible to make any esti- 
inat of the direct and Indirect effects of plague 
on tlie growth of towns, but it is quite certalD 
that they liave been enormous. 

Urban Tendencies. — We cannot draw any 
irouclusions as to tbe tendency to urban aggrega- 
tion from a comparison of the statistics of the 
p'-esent census with tliose of the previous one, 
M in n plague was still a new. and more or less local 
vi.sitation, but tlicre can be no doubt that there 
is a growing teudency tor people to congregate 
III towns of a certain kind. Ihe introduction 
of machinery is rapidly cau.sing tlie old cottage 
industrlvs to be replaced by mills and factories; 
and tliesc are necessarily located at tliose places 
where there arc the best facilities for collecting 
tiie raw material and distributing the manufac- 
tured article. The jute industry Is practically 
confined to the banks of the ilooglily near the 
port of Calcutta. Cotton mills are found 
cluelly in Western India and woollen and leatner 
factoiics at Cawnpore and Delhi. The increa.s- 
ing trade of the country and the liiiprovcrnenti 
in railway communications also encoiuagc the 
growth ot towns. Not only are the great sea- 
ports attracting an ever-growing population, but 
various inland towns are benefiting from tlio same 
cause. The extent to which moderu couditious 
OI trade and industry are causing the growth of 
towns is ob.scurcd not only by plague, which Is 
generally far more prevalent in towns than in 
rural areas, but also by the decay of old ceutics 
of population, which owed their importance to 
past political and economic conditions. Through- 
out India Uiere arc many former capitals of 
defunct dynasties w hose population is steadily ' 
dwindling. During tlie last ten years, Mandalay, 
the last capital of the kings ot Ava, baa lost a 
quarter of its population. 
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CITIES, 

The general practice of statisticians is to treat percent. The falling off h aue largely to the 
cltloaonlv those places which have a popu- growing tendency of the inhabitants to make 


latlon of more than 100,000. According to this 
standard there arc in India only 30 cities, with 
a population of 7,075,782, or 2*2 per cent, of the 
population. Here there Is an extraordinary 
difference between the Indian conditions and 
those of Western countries. In England the 
cities contain 46 per cent, of the total population, 

In Germany 21, and In France 14 per cent. But 
even in these countries the growth of cities is 
comparatively recent. In 1871 England had 
only 27 cities with 9 6 million Inhabitants and 
Germany only 8 with 2 millions. There arc 
signs that in India the growth will be more rapid 
in the future than It has been. The population 
of cities has risen since 1872 by 04 per cent, and 
the net increase, comparing like with like, is 43 
per cent. The most rapid growth during this 
period is shown by llangoon which has trebled 
its population. Next comes Karachi with an in- 
crease of 168 per cent.and then Madura and How- 
rah with 158 & 113 per cent, respectively. Since 
1901, two new places, Jubbulpore and Dacca, 
have entered the list of cities, while Baroda has 
disappeared from it. Eighteen cities have gain- 
ed, and twelve have lost, population. Of the 
latter, a few like Mandahiy are really decadent, 
but In most, such as Nagpur and Cawnnorc, the 
loss was due wdiolly to the tdiiporarj Intlucnce 
ot plague. The progressive cities are dilfer'nti- 
ated from those wldch are decadent by Uielr largo 
Immigrant population. In Bombay, Calcutta 
and Hov^ah this (! xceeds 70 per cent, of the total 
and In Eangoon and Karachi it is close on 00 per 
cent. In Patna, Mandalay and Bareilly, on the 
Other hand, it Is barely 10 per cent. 

Calcutta. — In speaking of Calcutta wo may 
mean Calcutta proper, or the area administered 
by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation with the 
port, fort and canals, tlie population of which 
h 896,067, or this area plus the suburban muni- 
cipalities of Cosslpur-Chltpore, Manlcktola and 
Garden Reach with 1,043,307 inhabitants, or last- 
ly Greater Calcutta, which also includes Howrah, 
with an aggregate population of 1,222,313. The 
suburban munlclpalitlt s differ from Calcutta 
only In respect of their Municipal Government. 
From a structural point of view the>y cannot b<- 
distinguished. The buildings are continuous 
throughout, and there is nothing to show where 
one municipality begins and the other ends. A 
striking feature of the statistics Is the large num- 
ber of immigrants. Less than 29 per cent, of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta proper claim it has as 
their birthplace. The vast majority are Immi- 
grants of whom 204,000 come from Bihar and 
Orissa' and 90,000 from the Uni tod Provin- 
ces. Of the Bengal districts, the largest contri- 
butions are those from tlie 24 Parganas (88,000), 
Hooghiy (48,000) and Midnapur (29,0!)0). The 
volume of Immigration is equally great In the 
suburbs aod Howrah. 

The drat regular census of Calcutta proper 
taken in 1872 showed a population of 633,009. 
In 1881 there was practically no change, but in 
1891 a gain of 11*4 per cent, was recorded. In 
1901 here was a further increase 24*3 per cent., 
bat part ot this was due to Improved eoumer- 
atkm. At the present census the rate of 
iaorease in Oaientta proper hu dropped to 6*7 


their home in the suburbs or eyen fur „ 

The suburban municipalities have grown during 
the decade by 45 ;i per cent. 

Bombay — which has now a population of 
979,445 was a petty town with about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants when it passed into the 
possession of the British in 1661. The popu- 
lation was estimated to be 100,000 in 1780, 
180,000 in 1814 and 236,000 in 1836. At 
the first regular census in 1872 it had risen to 
644,405, and nineteen years later, in 1891, it was 
821, 764. In the next decade plague, which first 
appeared in September 1890, caused a serious 
set-back ; and it is estimated that by 1901 this 
disease had already been responsible for 114,000 
deaths. The census of that year showed a de- 
crease of about 0 per cent., but tliis was 
not wholly due to deaths. At the time 
when tlio census was taken, a virulent epi- 
demic w^as In progress, ana large numbers 
of the permanent residents had sought safety 
111 flight. A fresh enumeration taken in 
1006 by the Health Department of the Mu- 
nicipality gave a population of 959,537. The 
number now returned exceeds that of 1901 
by 26 per cent, but it is only 2 per cent, more 
than it was at the time of the local enumera- 
tion of 1906. It is said that the census of 1911 
was taken at a time when many of tlio immi- 
grants from neighbouring districts had gone to 
tlielr permanent homes for the Holi holidays, 
and tliat many of the cotton mills had closed 
down temporarily owing to the prohibitive price 
of the raw material, l.ikc other large trading 
and industrial centres, Bombay is peoplwi 
mainly by immigrants ; and more than 80 per 
cent, of its luliabitants were born elsewhere. 
Most of them come from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts ; more than one-fourth of the total num- 
ber am from llatnagiri, while four other districts 
togetlicr supply more than a third. There are 
30,000 Goanese, most of w'hom are In domestic 
service. Of the immigrants from outside the pro- 
vince, some 50,000, clilelly mill hands, are from 
the United rrovincos, and 12,000 mainly shop- 
keepers, from llajputana. Of the immigrants 
from outside India the largest number (6,000) 
come from the United Kingdom. 

Madras. — Unlike Calcutta and Bombay, 
Madras, which is handicapped by its distance 
from the coal-fields, has but few large indus- 
tries. The indigenous handicrafts are decaying 
and their place Is not being taken by factories 
of the modern type. Apart from its being the 
headquarters of the Local Government, Madras 
owes whatever importance it possesses to its 
position as a distributing centre. Of its total 
population (518,660), only one-third are immig- 
rants, and of the.se only 12 per cent, have come 
from places beyond the limits of the Madras 
Presidency. The great majority are natlvea of 
the four districts in the t lamellate vicinity of 
the city. 

The population grew fairly rapidly during 
the twenty years prior to 1901, but since then 
I it has been aimost stationary. Tiiere has been 
I an Increase of about one per cent, in the nomber 
of pecBons boro in tba efty, bat fever of tbam 
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have b^en enumerated within the dty limits. 
At compared with 1901 the net gain due to 
migration is less than 9.000. It is possible that 
the great demand for labour In Burma, where 
wages are very high, has attracted many of the 
labouring classes who would otherwise have 
■ought their living in Madras. 


Hyderabad. — Next to the three Presidency 
towns, the largest city in India is Hyderabad, 
the capital of the Nizam’s Dominions. Its 
population Is shown in the local Census Repoj't 
as 500,623. Hyderabad has hitherto made very 
little Industrial progress, and less than a quarter 
of its population is drawm from outside. 


HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 


Generally speaking It may be said that the 
labouring classes in India live in one, or at the 
most two, single room huts. The homo of a well- 
to-do peasant consists of a public sitting room 
and a cook room and several apartments which 
are arranged round and open on to a courtyard, 
n spite of the joint family system the number of 
ouses corresponds very closely to the number 
of families in the European sense. The total 
number of houses is 63*7 million, and there 
are 64*6 million married females aged 15 and 
over. Except amongst the higher castes who 


form but a small fraction of the total population 
the Joint family system is not nearly so common 
as is frequently supposed. Where It Is in vogue, 
there is often a strong disruptive tendency. In 
the towns and cities, owing to the high rents, 

the unit for all below the middle class is the 

room, not the house. 

Average population per house 

1881 5*8 

1801 5-4 

1901 5-2 

1911 4-9 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


According to the census returns, the total 
population of India has increased by 7*1 per 
cent. during the last decade, and by 52*9 per cent 
sinoe 1872j but the real gain since the latter date 
Is very much less than this. Large tracts of 
country, Including the Central India and Raj- 
putana Agencies, Hyderabad and fhe Punjab 
States, which were omitted from the census 
returns of 1872, were Included In those of 1881. 
In 1891 the greater part of Upper Burma and 
Kashmir and several smaller units were enumer- 
ated for the llrst time. In 1901 the most im- 

g )rtant additions were a portion of Upper 
urma and the greater part of Baluchistan. In 
1911 the Agencies and tribal areas in the North- 
West Frontier Province, togetlier with a few 
Braaller areas, were Included within the scope 
of the enumeration. The real increase in the 
population in the last 89 years is estimated at 
about 60 millions, or 19 per cent. This is less 
than half the increase whlcii has taken place in 
the tame period amongst the Teutonic nations of 
Europe, but it considerably exceeds that of the 
Latin nations. In France the population has 
grown by less than 7 per cent, since 1870, but 
this Is because of its exceptionally low birth-rate. 
In India the birth-rate Is far higher than in any 
Euiopeau country *, and it is the heavy mortal- 
ity ^specially amongst infants, which checks 
the rate of increase. 

Famine and Disease. — In addition to the 
causes which ordinarily govern the movement 
of the population, India is subject to two special 
Ifactors-famine and epidemic disease. The decade 
preceding the census of 1911 was free from 
widespread famines such as those of the preced- 
ing years. In 1907 there was a partial 
fimure of the monsoon which was felt over a wide 
turea, extending from Bihar to the Punjab and 
Bombay, and causing actual famine In the United 
Provinces and in a few districts elsewhere, 
prices ruled high in most years and there was 
an extenFioQ of special crops, such as jute and 
cotton, which are more profitable to the cultlva- 
tor than food grains. It was on the whole a 
dertod of moderate agrioultural prosperity. 
Fr^ the point of view of public health, the 
dental period would have been an average one, 
hut lor the ravages of plague. Breaking out in : 


Bombay In 1896, it has by March 1901 caused a 
recorded mortality of half a million. Since then 
It has continued its ravages, especially in Bombay 
and Upper 'India. The mortality from It rose 
from about a quarter of a million In 1901 to 1 ’ 3 
millions In 1907. It fell below a quarter of a 
million in each of the next two years, hut 
in 1910 it exceeded half a million. The total 
number of deaths from plague during the decade 
was nearly 6*6 millions of wiiieh over one-third 
occurred In the Punjab and two-fiftlis in the 
United Provinces and Bombay, taken together. 
The disease fortunately has railed to establish 
Itself in Bengal, Assam, and on the East Coast 
and in the extreme south of the Peninsula, 
This however Is only the recorded mortality ; 
in time of epidemic tne reporting agency breaks 
down and large numbers of deaths escape regis- 
tration. Plague attacks women more than men, 
and people in the prime of life more than the 
young and old. If plague is omitted, and it is 
assumed that the mortality of the decade would 
otherwise have remained normal, the population 
of the census of 1911 would have been greater 
than it was by at least 6*5 millions. In other 
words, the population would have increased by 
9*8 Instead of 71 per cent. 

General Conclusions.— The most noticeable 
feature is the continuous rapid growth in Burma. 
Lower Burma has grown by 135 per cent, since 
1872 and the whole Province including Upper 
Burma, which was annexed in 1880, by 87 per 
cent.since 1891. In Assam including Manipur the 
Increase since 1872 amounts to 70 and in the 
Central Provinces and Berar to 47 per cent. In 
tlm other main provinces the rate of growth has 
been much slower. In some provinces, such as 
Burma, Assam and Bengal there has been con- 
tinuous progress but others, at some time or 
another, have sustained a set-back. In the lar- 
ger provinces at least, the internal variations are 
also frequently considerable. In Bengal one 
district has at the present time a smaller popula- 
tion than it had in 1872, while four others have 
more than doubled their population since that 
date. 

In British territory there has been a gain of 
9*1 pei Cdut.over about mne-tontha of the a.ea 
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with three quarters of the total population, and 
a loss ol 5*8 per cent, in the remaloing one-tenth 
of tlie area and one-fourth of the population. 
The contrast in dilJerent parts of the Native 
States is still more striking. The net inciease 
of 10 ’8 per cent. Is the outcome of a gain of 14*3 
per cent, in four-fifths of the total area and 
popu atlon, coupled with a loss of 6*2 per cent, 
eldewhere. The relatively greater net increase 
In the Native States as compared with British 
territory is e.xploined by the fact that many of 
the States suffered severely from famine in the 
previous decade when they sustained a net loss 
of 6 per cent., while Briti^ territory gained 4*7 


per cent. Apart from this, in ordinary circum- 
stances a comparatively high rate of increase is 
to be expected in the Native States, as they are, 
on the whole, more undeveloped than British 
territory, and contain a much larger proportion 
of cultivable waste land. The net increase in 
India as a whole during the last decade is the 
resultant of a gain of 10 *3 per cent, in an area of 

1,517,000 square miles, with a population of 
245 millions and a present density of 162 to the 
square mile, and a loss of 5 '5 p(;r cent, in au 
area of 218,000 square miles with a population 
of 68 millions and a density of 312 to the 
square mile. 


MIGRATION. 


In India there are two currents cf migration- 
minor and major. The cnief ot the minor move- 
ments is the custom, almost universal amongst 
Hindus, whereby parents seek wives for tbelr 
sons in a different village from their own. Of 
the 26*6 million natives of India who w’cre 
enumerated In a district other than that In 
which they were born, 16'6 n-lllions, or 62 per | 
cent, were born in a district adjoining that 
in which they were enumerated. The major 
currents of migration are governed by economic 
conditions. The most noticeable movements 
arc tlie large streams of emigration from 
Bihar and Onssa, Madras, the United Provinces 
and Bajputana, and of Immigration into 
Bengal, Assam and Burma. Owing to its 
fertile soil, Bengal is able to support practically 
the whole of its dense indigenous population by 
agriculture. It is necessary tljercforo to man 
the jute mills by imported labour, as also the tea 
gardens of Darjiling and .Talpaiguri and to draw 
the general labour supply from outside. 1 n Ben- 
gal the net excess of immigrants over emigrants 
Ib close on 1,400,000. Of these about 236,000 
are Natives of a district in Bihar and Orissa, or 
Assam, contiguous to the Bengal district In which 
they were ei.n merited. Assam and Burma are 
sparsely pour latel and the land available for cul- 
tivation being ample, very few of the in dgmous 
Inhabitants iliid it necessary to work for hire. 
The tea gardens of Assam and the rice mills and 
oil wells ol Burma have to obtain their coolies 
elsewhere. In Assam 12 6 per cent, and in Bur- 
ma 6 per cent, of the population arc Immigrants. 
On an average 61,000 labourers and dependants 

f o eacli year to the tea gardens of Assam. In 
lurraa, Madras supplies labourers for tlie rice- 
muling, on and otuer industries, whilst many 
coolies flock into the province from Chittagong, 
chiefly for the rice harvest. The net loss to Biha i 
and Orissa on account of migrat ion is about I S 
millions. The United Provinces su.statn a mt 
loss- of about 800.000 from migration, chiefly In 
the direction of Bengal. Madras being very 
backward from an Industrial point of view, there 
is no great local demand for labour. At the same 
time there is au exceptionally large population 
of the “untouchable*' castes, who have no scru- 
ples about seeking tlicir livelihood oversea. It 
provides Ceylon with labour for its plantations, 
Burma with labour for its industries, and the 
Federated Malay btates with labour for thcii 
rubber plantations. The enterprising Marwari 
traders of Bajputana have penetrated to all parts 
of India and are to be found iu very important 
bazars throughout Bengal and even in Assam 
Bombay Is industrially more advanced than 
Bsngal, but as iU soil Is loss productive 


there is a large local supply of labourers 
chiefly from the southern coast strip called the 
Ronkan. The United Provinces give more than 
four times as many labourers to Bengal as to 
Bombay. As for the migration between 
British India and Native territory, it Involves a 
loss of 135,000 to the Native States. 

Asiatic Immigration.— Of the 504,000 per- 
sons born in other Asiatic countries who were 
resident in India at the time of the census, more 
than half were natives of Nepal. Of the 

92.000 immigrants from Afghanistan all but 

11.000 were enumerated in Northern India 
'J e rest wi re cold weather visitors who travel 
a’ cut the country peddling piece-goods and 
other articles of clothing. These Cubuli 
pedlars cause great trouble In Bengal by 
their truculence. The number of Chinese is 
80,000. Most of these are found in Burma, but 
the Chinaman is making his way into Bengal, 
where he is appreciated as a shoemaker and car. 
penter. From Arabia come 23,000 immigrants, 
chiefly to Bombay. 

Non-Asiatic Immigration. — The total 
number of iinmlgrants trom countries outside 
Asia is 146,265. Of these 131,968 come from 
Europe. The. UuIUhI Kingdom sends 122,919 ; 
Germany comes next with only 1,860 and then 
France with 1,478. As compared with 1901 
there Is an increase of about 26,000 In 
the number of immigrants from the United 
Kingdom. Of the British-born 77,620 were 
serving In the army as compared with 00,965 at 
the time of the previous census, when a strong 
contingent had been sent from India to reinforce 
the British garrison in South Africa The rest 
of tlie increase is accounted for by the industrial 
development which has taken place, the exten- 
sion of railways, and the growing e.xtent to whicli 
Englishmen in India marry. The number of 
lemuKs born In the British Islands and 
enumerated In India has risen during the decade 
trom 14,663 to 19,494. The figures for 
other European countries do not call for any 
special comment. 

Emigration from India.— The Indian 
census statistics naturally tell us nothing of the 
emigration from India to other countries. 
This emigration is of two kinds, tlie move- 
ment across the border which separates 
India from contiguous countries, such as 
Chiua, Nepal, Afghanistan and Persia, much 
of which is of the casual type, and emigra- 
tion to distant countries. No statistics are 
available regarding the emigration from India to 
the countries on its borders. There Is t robably 
very little m vem at from Burma intoChi^ 
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STATISTICS OF RELIGIONS 


R.dit^lor. 

i India. 

! 

British 

Provinces. 

Indian 

States, 

India 

Biudu 

. I 318,942,480 
. . : 210,734,580 

247,003,293 

10:^44.700 

71,939,187 

63,689,886 

Brahman c 

Arya 

. . j 210,260,020 

407,678 

162,712,188 

420,082 

63,648,432 

40,896 

Brahmo 

Sikh 

. , 0,388 

. . 1 3,238,803 

6,830 

2,307,021 

568 
671, 7e 2 

Tain ,, .. .. .. .. .. ^ 

Buddliibt 

.. 1,178,590 

. , 11,671,268 

1 

465,855 
' 11,493,816 

722,741 

80,463 

Zoroastrlun (Farsi) 

Miisalman 

..i 101,778 

..j 08,733,233 

88,464 

69,444,331 

13,314 

9,290,902 

Christian 

Jevf . . 

. . 1 4,754,064 

21,778 

3,027.881 
19,2 21 

1,726.183 

2,557 

Aiuniistic 

Minor Religions am! j!clit;ion net ivtuincd 

Not cnutneiated by Religion 

..i 9,774,«li 

. ! 18,004 

2,813,759 

6,904,107 
17,745 
43,093 i 

2,870.444 

259 

1 2,770,000 


PopuL.^aioN \cooRDiNa TO RtLiaiON ANi> Educa'iion (Census of 1911). 

! Males. 


Rcligioni. 


Hindu 

Sik1i 

•Tain 

lluddhlst 

Tarsi 

Muliatnmadan 

Christian 

Animistic 

Minor and Unspcciiled 
Total Males 


Hindu 

yikh 

3aui 

Huddtdst 

Tarsi 

Muliammadan 

Christian 

.Inimistic 

Minor and Unspccilled 
Total Females 
Total Pof.uiatioii . . 


Total 

1 Population. 

! 

i Illiterate. 

Lite'-ate. | 

Literate in 
English. 

, 110,808,703 

1,814,4;?3 
010, 27 y 
6 710,211 
52,301 
3:>,0o7,38() 
2,450,029 
4,895,42:^ 
23,058 

98,114,940 

1.071,204 

290,800 

2,947,200 

11,064 

33,040,931 

1,097,344 

4,820,354 

11,829 

! 12,783,857 

173.279 
313,410 
2,768,045' 
il,310l 
2,920,449' 
759,285 
09,068 
il,829| 

1,679,888 

21,272 

22,567 

48,5.56 

27.677 

300,275 

277,177 

2,093 

3,694 

' 162,403,129 

142,023,691 

19,841,438 

2,289,188 


Females. 


105,828,980 
! 1,393,770 

: 508,317 

5,855,0241 
49,1141 
32,703, :37 
, 2,297,309 

4,878,237 
15,714 

[ 104,372,567 

1 1,374,.522 

! 624,854 

' 6,291,8331 

10,2ll| 
32,401,241 
1,882,075 
4,872,066 
11,930 

1,450,413 

19,248 

43,403 

663,191 

33,20.1 

242,090 

414,634 

6,181 

3,784 

68,662 

655 

883 

6,678 

11,767 

9,073 

138,666 

198 

1,890 

1 153,690,102 

150,807,889 

1 2,782,213 

238, ie2 

1 ’316,056,231 

293,431,580, 

22,023,63l' 

2.527,350 


* Excludes 2,Sb7,‘Z49 persons not enumerated by religion. 
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but, on the other hand, it is believed that the I India enumerated in that Island increased 


emigration into the somewhat sparsely peopled 
Nepal teral from some of the adjacent 
British districts, where the population is much 
congested, exceeds the countervailing Immigra- 
tion. Very few people go from British territory 
to settle permanently in Afghanistan or 
Persia, but at the time when the last census 
was taken owing to drought in Baluchistan, a 
considerable number of Nomad Brahnls from 
Ctiagul, and of Baloch from Mekran had passed 
over temporarily Into Afghanistan and 
Persia. At a rough guess the number of emi- 
grants across the Indian Frontier may be , 
taken to be about a fifth of a million. 

Emigration to Distant Countries.— Of the 

emigrants to distant countries a certain number 
lind their way to French or Dutch Colonies, sueh 
as Surinam, Martinique and Guadeloupe. But 
the majority go to other parts of the British Fiu-’ 
plre. The total number of emlgrauts from India 
to other parts of the British Empire slightly ex- 
ceeds a million, of whom about two-thirds are 
lusles ; more than four-Hfths of the aggregate are 
Hindus and only one-tenth are Mahoinedans. Of 
the total number, about 474.000 were enu- 
merated in Ceylon, 231,000 In the Straits 
SettlcTneiits and the Malay Stati's, 88,000 in 
British Guiana, 73.000 In .Natal, 51,000 in 
Trluldad, 85,000 In Mauritius, 29,000 in Piji 
and «,000 each in Jamaica and Zanzibar. About 
ono-dfth of ttiese ornigrauts failed to .specify 
their provinceof birth ; of the remainder no le.ss 
than 093,000 or 85 per cent, were from Madras. I 

32.000 from Bengal, about 20,000 i ach from the ! 
United Provinces and Bombay, 10.000 from 
Bihar and Orl-sa, 13,000 from tlie Punjab and 

8.000 irom the Mysore State. The number who 

emigrated from other parts of India was In- ! 
consideiable. Most of these emigrants to tlie 
colonies went as ordinary labourers in sugar, 
tea, coifco, rubber and otlu'r plantations, but 
a large number of tliose from Bombay and 
Bengal are lascara on ships, while many 
of the natives of the Punjab are employed in 
the army or military police. : 

Ceylon. — The movement to Ceylon is of ' 
long-standing. Owing to the rapid expansion 
of tea cultivation, the number of natives of 


65 per cent, in the decade ending in 1901. Since 
then there has been a further increase of nearly 
10 per cent, chiefly on account of the nev 
rubber plantations. I'he great majority ol 
these emigrants are from the southern districts 
of Madras. Mysore sends about 8,000, Travan- 
core 7,000 and Cochin and Bombay 3,000 each, 
Most of them are temporary emigrants, who 
return after a time to tlmir homes in Southera 
India. The total number of Tamils enu- 
merated in Ceylon exceeds a million, but about 
h.alf of them have been domiciled in the Island 
for many centuries and barely 100,000 are the 
offspring of recent settlers. 

Malaya. — The emigration to the Straits 
Settlements and the Malay States is of 
quite recent growth, and is due almost 
entirely to the demand for labour on the 
rubber plantations. Most of the emigrants 
are temporary settlers, who return to their 
homes w'hcn they have saved a little money ; 
and the total number of Indians enume- 
rated tliere e.xcecds by only 12 per cent, the 
number who n-turned to India as their birth- 
place. Almost four-fifths of ttio total number 
are males. Hero also Madras is the principal 
source of supply, the Punjab (8,754) being the 
only otlicr province which sends an appreciable 
miinber. 

South Africa. — In Natal, there has been a 
great deal of piu'iuanent seitlein 'nt ; and of the 
total numb(‘,r of Indians enumerated there, near- 
ly tiatf were born in the colony. Many of these 
have forgotttm their native language and now 
talk only I'higlish. But it is Iti .Mauritius that the 
process of coloul.sation has made most headway. 
'Fhe Inf.roduetiou of Indian coolies to work the 
sugar i)lautations dates fioiu the emancipation 
of tlie slave.s, three quarters of a century ago: 
and from that time onwards many of tlie coolies 
wlio have gone there have made the i.sland their 
p(irinanent home. Though it now contains only 
35,1)00 persons who were born in India, the total 
number of Indians is 258,000, or about 70 per 
cent, of the whole population. A large part of 
the island is novv owned by Indians, and they 
are dominant in commercial, agricultural and 
domestic callings. 


RELIGIONS. 

India is a laud of many ri'Ilgions. All the was tliat wlilcli followed the Mahomedan 
great religious faiths of mankind are n'prescnted oomiucst, and that (Tiristianity was first brought 
in its population by communities, wliose origin to the country by the Portuguese. They also 
carries us back to the early liistory of their res- di.spose of another erroneous idea that up to 

g eetivo creeds Hinduism and its olfshoots, tiie time of tlie Mahomedan conquest, Hindulara 
uddhism and Jainism, are autochthonous, absorbed all the foreign elements which found 
Tlie Jews of Cocliin have traditions which carry tlioir w'ay into the country. No doubt Greeks, 
back tlielr arrival on the coast to the time of Bactrians and Scythians were so absoibed 
tlu'ir escape from servitude uiuicr Cyrus in tlie into the structure of Hinduism, but the fact 
sl.vth century B. C. Tlie Syrian Christians of that the Jews, tiie Syrian Christians and the 
Malabar oscrioe the introduction of Cliristianity Parsis have remained distinct from Hinduism, 
and tlio establldmicut of their original Cluircli .snows that tins was not the case universally, 
to the Apostle St. Tlioinas, in the year 52 A.D. If wo may iia/.ard a conjecture, it would seem 
Nearly two centuries before the followers of that the ancient Hindu policy towards irnmi- 
Maliomed obtained a footing in India as con- grants who came by land dltfored from that 
queiors, a peaceful trading colony of Arabs had observed in the case of immigrants by sea. 
settled on the .Malabar coast. The Farsi settle- The Tudo-Aryan himself entered the country 
meat in Gujarat dates from about tlie same through the mountain passes ia the North-VVes^ 
period. These facts are recalled here because and knew something of the land which lay 
not only Europeans, but even educated Indians, beyond. But the sea was always soraeihlug 
speak as if Uie drat foreign settlement In India ol a mystery and a terror to him, and thoag 
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OCCUPATlOi^S OF TOE INDIAN FEOl'LLS. 



INDIA 


316A/55.231 

A. - taODUCTlON OP Raw MAfEEIALS 


231,194,403 

i,—- Exploitation of the Surface of the Eaith 

Ftfsture and at?dculturc 


230,6o2,^60 

220,045,019 

(а) Ordinarv cultlvatioo 

(б) Growinj; of s^Xicial j rodu ts or.d n'iark''t. cardenfn? 

(c) Forcfatrv 


221,049,143 

2,405,042 

48j,8:;3 

(d) Raisin;? of farm stock 
(»' lEaising of small animals 

Fisbing and hunting . . . . . . . . . . . . ’ 


4,42 >,007 
20,089 
1,607 331 

II. — Extraction oj AfineraU 

Mines 

Quarries of hard rocks 

Salt, etc. . . . . . . ' 


642,053 

398,968 

74,945 

03,14) 

B — PRErAllATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCKS 


65,012.694 

III,— Industry , . , . . . . . . . . . . . 

Textiles 

Tildes, skins and hard inat^r'a!'^ •’ron. 1 lie aiiim 1 King !om 


33,167,018 
7, 34;, 829 
731.124 

Woo'i 

Metais 

Ceraniloa 


8,613,583 

l,60g,208 

2.215,041 

Chemical products properly so called, and anar)/'''in 

Food Industries 

Industries of dress and the toilet 


3,104.263 

8,1((),3U 

7,423.213 

Furniture Industries 

Building industries 

Construction of means of transport . . 


27,00.5 

3,763,720 

62,793 

Production and transmission of physical forces (heat, light, eieci dei- 
ty, n otive power, etc.). 

Other Misc-ellaneous and iindcflmd industries 

24,881 

3,878,93 7 

1 V. — Transport 

Transport by water 

Transport by road 


4,331,054 
745 899 
2,145,949 

Transport by air 

Trans^ rt by "all 

Post Office, telegraph and telephone sorv-CLS 


629 
1,231 672 
207,405 

F. -Trade 

Banks, establishments of credit, excliange and treu: o. e 

Brokerage, commission and export 


18,1 14 622 
093.492 
242,028 

Trade In textiles 

Trade in skins, leather and fuis 

Trade in wood 


1,283 217 
233 832 
22<,007 

1 rade In metals 

Trade In potterv 

Trade in chcn.ical products 


64 6J8 

02 4,17 
120,0-8 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

Other trade m food studs . . 


706,332 

9,282,651 

Trade In clothing and toOet articles 

Trade in furniture 


284,8.61. 

173,188 
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who came from beyond the sea were looked 
ux)OD as beings of a different clay. They were 
treated hospitably, and In course of time they 
assimilated much of the influences of their 
Hindu environment. Hut they remained all 
the same separate communities, and no attempt 
was made to incorporate them in the great 
mass of Hinduism. The prohibition of sea voy- 
age to members of the higher castes is another 
proof of the peculiar prejudicie which ancient 
Indians cherished against inhabitants of countries 
divided from India by intervening seas. 

Origin of Hinduism.— We have spoken 
alone of Hinduism as being autochthonous. 
The opinion generally held is that the ancestors 
of the Vedic Indians were immigrants from 
Central Asia. An Indian scholar of some 
repute has recently endeavoured to show that 
the received opinion is not borne out by the 
evidence available in the ancient literatures of 
India. Whatever may be the value attaching 
to his contention that the Vedic Indians were 
not Immigrants or descendants of immigrants, 
but only a section of the indigenous population 
addicted to the cult of flrc-worahlp, it is true, 
ns he says, that there is no expression in the 
Vedas of a longing, lingering remembrance 
of a foreign homeland, such as one might expect 
to find in the literature of an immigrant race. 
This is nil the more remarkable as an intense 
attachment to the land they lived in Is manifest 
in all their compositions. A Sanskrit couplet 
in which the names of the seven great rivers 
of India, the Ganges, the Jumna, the Godavari, 
the Sara-swatl, the Nerbudda, the Indus and 
the Caiivcry, are strung together in pious 
praise, Is recited daily by millions of Hindus 
at their daily devotions, and liolps to keep 
them in mind of the sanctity of the Indian 
Continent in Hindu eyes. If the ancient 
Hindus wore immigrants, they not only took 
exceptional care to blot out all memories oi 
the land from which they came from their 
own minds, but they also strove by every means 
in their power to bind the reverence and love 
of Uietr posterity to India as the land par 
exc^ence of religion and morality, so much 
so that the name Hindu, in the orthodox ac- 
ceptance of the term, is not applicable to anyone 
wlio is not born In India. If the ancestors 
of the Hindus were foreigners in India, they 
must have set themselves, as a matter of 
deliberate policy, to intertwine the deepest 
aflfections and the higliest aspirations of their 
race with the land In which tliey had settled, 
to the entire exclusion of the land whence they 
had come. 

Evolution of Hinduism.— Following from 
the theory that the ancestors of the Hindus 
were immigrants from Central Asia, is the 
explanation generally given of the varieties 
of religious beliefs and social practices to be 
found within the pale of Hlntluism. Hinduism, 
It is the common idea, was originally a pure 
and simple creed which has had to compromise 
witli the Animism of the population, amongst 
whom it spread, by accepting several of its 
godMngs and superstitions. The greatest 
obi^aole in the way of this explanation is that 
is no evidence whatooever of any orga* 
niaeU mlssiona^ activity among the Hindus , 
at any time. The disl^cea and the ' 

tjhieooc ol meaaa of oommooloatioaf would 


of themselves have made such activity difficult. 
Moreover, a compromise implies tclection and 
rejection and the existence of some agency 
entrusted with the duty of selection. As 
a fact, however, wo find that Hinduism has 
exercised very little selection, and that it 
covers practlciilly all the beliefs and customs 
which prevail amongst the tribes who are 
included within its pale. Such a state of 
things is more consonant with the view that 
the purer forms of Hinduism are highly evolved 
stages of the cruder forms which are still 
observed by the less educated and prosperous 
sections of tlie community. This view, namely, 
that the higher forms of Hinduism are evolved 
froni lower ones, rather than that the latter 
are corruptions of the former, gains support 
from what is now generally accepted as being 
the true explanation of tlie origin of certain 
social customs. Twenty years ago, it was 
generally held that the custom of child mar- 
riages, for instance, was of sacerdotal origin 
and was most largely ])revalent amongst the 
higher castes from whom it spread to the lower. 
Recently, however, it has been proved that 
child marriages are prevalent far more largely 
and in a far grosser form amongst the lowest 
castes than amongst the higher castes, and 
that amongst the latter, it Is a survival from 
the times when tlie caste system was less rigid 
and intermarriag<!s, that i.s to say, the taking 
of wives by the higher castes from the lower, 
were common. It may bo added that the 
two most characteristic beliefs of Hinduism, 
namely, that in the transmigration of souls 
and in the law of Karma or retribution, are 
h(*ld witii, if anything, more tenacity by the 
lower than by tlio higlier castes. 

Scope of Hinduism.— From this point of 
view, the varying beliefs and customs which go 
und('r the name of Hinduism not only offer 
no difficulties, but furnish the right eluo to the 
understanding of this unicpie socio-religious 
system. They explain why the term “ religion” 
as applied to Hindubm docs not adequately 
express its scope and method. Hinduism has 
no settled creeds winch arc obligatory on every 
Hindu. It enforces no fixed and uniform 
moral standards on the innumerable sects and 
castes which bear its name. It extends its 
suffrages to monogamous, polygamous and 
even polyandrous unions between the sexes 
and, in the case of the so-willed deoadasis, 
countenances a life of open irregularity. An 
Indian newspaper recently instituted an in- 
teresting discussion on the question ” Who 
is a Hindu.” An eminent Hindu lawyer, who 
subsequently rose to be a judge of one of the 
Indian High Courts, laid down that a Hindu 
was one to whom tne Indian Courts would 
apply the Hindu law. The learned lawyer, 
however, forgot that there are Mahomedan 
castes which follow the Hindu law in regard to 
the inheritance oi ana succession to property. 

And yet, though Hinduism refuses to conform 
to almost every one of the ideas which we 
usually associate with the term ” religion,” 
it is Impossible to deny that it occupies a unique 
and higlily important place amongst the reli- 
gious systems of the world. The reason why 
it does not fit into our definition of rellglOQ 
is that i t repreaenU a fundamontally different 
line oC evolaUoa In the history oC rettglooi 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES— conW. 


p. — Tt ade — con id 

Trade lu onilding matetiaJe 
Trade in meant) of trau8i)ort 
Trade in fuel 

Iraac in artdcles of luxury and those 
a fly and t>cicncos. 

Trade of otlier sorts 


pertuiuijiK to lettem and the 


7',810 
331, 90U 

43..,8flb 

?,048,570 


C.— Public Administration® TinruAL 


Arts 


0,846,050 


1 Z — Public Force 
Army 
Navy 
Air forc(' 
Poiieo 


2,181,507 
757,383 
5 1 1 
1,0 33 
1,422,010 


Vlly — Public Administiatwii 


2,643,882 


VIII. — Professions and Liberal Arts 
Religion 
Law 

Medicine 

Jnsiruciion 

Letters and arts and sciences 


6,020,571 
2,457,014 
336,510 
059,583 
805, 2?8 
701, e36 


D. — MISOELLANEO US 


19,402,084 


IX. — Persons living principally on theii Income 

X. — Domestic Service 

XI. — Insufficiently descr ibedOccupulions 


479,835 

4,670,161 

11,098,500 


XII . — Unproductive 

inmates ol jails, asylums and liospitais 

Reggais, vagrants ami prostitutes 

Odv^r nncliissided rton-jirodnetiVT' imiu^tiics 


8,253,5,2 

145,467 

3,020.hMi 

87,385 


Ids 

1 Klldl HON OF THE POl’ULA ITON. 




i 

India. 

British 

Native 



i 

Provinces. 

States. 




- 

o> 

4 

Area In square miles 



1,805,332 

1,094,300 

711,032 

Number of Towns and Viihgc s 
(tt) Towns . . • . . 

(5) Villages 


. . 

087,981 

2,316 

035,065 

500,088 

1,561 

498,527 

187,893 

765 

187,138 

Number of Occupied JIoii 'S 
(a) In Towms 
(5) In Villages 



65,198.389 

6,765,014 

68,433,376 

50,441,636 

6,046,820 

45,394,816 

14,760,763 
1,718,194 
13 038,559 

Total Population 
(rt) In Towns 
(b) In Villages 


! 

318,912,481) 

32,475,270 

280,407,204 

247,003,293 

25,044,368 

221,968,925 

71,939,187 

1 7,430,9u8 

04,508,279 

Males 

(а) In Towns 

(б) In Villages 



163,995,664 

17,845,248 

140,150,806 

126,872,116 

13,971,136 

112,900,980 

37,123,138 

1 3,874,112 

1 33,240.320 

Femaiea 

(a) In Towns 

(b) In Villagea 


i 

154,946,926 

14,630,028 

1 140,310,898 

120,131,177 

11,073,282 

109/)57,945 

81,816,749 

3,556,79'; 

! 81,258,953 
L„, 
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thought. In other races the line of evolution 
was from polytheism to monotheism, but in 
India it was from polytheism to the higher 
pantheism. Contrasting the development of 
the Judaic Idea of Cod with that of the Hindus, 
Dr. Harold Jlalfdlng observes “With the 
HindUi} there was no God who claimed sole 
sway ; they went back to the power which 
makes all gods what they are, to the inner 
aspirations and needs which find vent for 
themselv'es in prayer and sacrillce. Following 
an extr mcly remarkable line of thought 
that W’hich drives men to worship gods was 
itself regurd(^d as the ti uo divine power. 
Hrahma meant originally the, magical, creative 
word of prayer, hut it afterwards came to 
denote the principle of existence, itself, so 
that we have a transition from the idea ot 
motion towards to that of its g";d, from jirayer 
to the object addre.ssed in prayer.” The Indian 
philosopher saw the whole universe transfused 
and overspread with J)eity. He perceived how 
evil was being perpetually transformed to good 
in the cosmic process spreading out before the 
poet and the philosopher, endh^ss and tiimless, 
to whom the evil and the good seemed but 
different stages in a great common proces-s o! 
which the secret was known only to the .Supn ine 
Being. Ko European writer has caught the 
innermost essence of the Hindu philo.sopher’s 
idea of the Suirreme, so faithfully, and exprossral 
it 80 felicitously as ISlr Edwin Arnold in hb 
“ Light of Asia’*. 

Before beginning, and without an end, 

As space eternal and as surety sure. 

Is fixed .a Power divine which moves to 
good, 

Only its laws endure. 

ft is not niJirred nor stayed In any use, 

All likelli it ; the sweet w’liite milk it brings 

To mothl»rs’ breasts, it brings the white 
drops too, 

Whercwltli the young snake stings. 

It slayeth and it saveth, nowise moved 

Except unto the working out of doom ; 

Its threads are Love and Life ; Death and 
Pain 

The sliuttU'S of its loom. 

It rnaketh and unmaketli. mending all ; 

What it hath wrought is better than had 
been ; 

Slow grows the splendid pattern that it 
plans 

Its wistful hands between. 

The ethical values of Hinduism are not different 
from those of other great religions. Like them 
it attaches little inincrtanee to the qualities 
which make for wordly success, and most im- 
portance to sdf-sacriflee, Inimility and kindli- 
ness to all. Only its methods differ. On the 
whole, however, the Hindu soeio-religiou.^ 
scheme, owing to its tendency to make the 
individual human being a passive Instrument 
' in the hands of a Higher Power instead of an 
active co-operator with it, has favoured stabi- 
lity at the expense of progress. 

Hindu sects. — Hinduism is made up of 
many sects and cults. It is usual to speak 
of Ilinduisra as It was before Buddhism, as a 
single creed, but this Is because the literature 
that has come down to us is Ht«ratare of 
the fleet tiiat ^caiue , to Biiperieile all dtiien. 


But even in it, we can, by reading between 
the lines, discover the existence of rival sects. 
Even the Vedas themselves are the literature 
probably of one of several sects which happened 
to be gifted with a talent for letters. The 
rapid multiplication of sects, however, was 
undoubtedly encouraged by the introduction 
of idol worship in imitation of the practhe 
of decadent Buddhism. Hindu religious 
philosophers recognised three ways of salvation, 
namely, the way of knowledge, the w^ay of 
faith and the way of service. Every sect of 
Hinduism recognises the value of all those 
three ways, but it differs as to the relative 
importance to be attach (‘d to each. Tlic sect 
of the great philosopher, Sankarncliarya, who 
maintained that the Supreme Being was the 
only Ileality and that all the plionomenal uni- 
verse was Maya or illusion, and that salva- 
tion came from the realisation of this fact, 
did not discard faith and service altogether, 
but only gave these a subordinate position 
in his scheme of religion. Ramanuja, Madliva 
and Vallabliacliarya who followed him and, 
In more or less degree, refuted his doctrine 
of the non-reality of the phenomenal universe, 
laid more stress on faith and service than on 
knowledge, but they did not discard the path 
of knowledge altogether. It should be men- 
tioned lirre that it has been the great misfor- 
tune of Hinduism that the path of service lias 
come to mean the path not of altruistic service 
to mankind but the path of service conceived 
in a ceremonial sense to priests, religious recluses 
and mendicants and to idols. It Is the great 
aim of the modern religious reform movements 
such as the Ary a Sainaj and the Brahma Saraaj 
to rescue the path of service from this spurious 
interpretation and to make altruistic soci.-U 
service an integral part of religion. The ques- 
tion of sect, however, does not play a very 
important part in Hinduism. Ikxcept in 
.Southern and to a much smaller extent, in 
Western India, the great mass of the Hindus 
are not sectaries. In Southern India, the 
Vaishnavas an<l Madhvas will, on no aocoimt, 
worship Slilva or visit a temple dedicated to 
him. The Lingayatlis are a Shiva sect found 
in the Karnatak districts of the Bombay and 
Madras I’rcsidcuicics, and in Mysore, and they 
have an invincible repugnance to the worship 
of Vishnu. But these are exceptional instances. 
But so far as the bulk of the Hindus arc con- 
cerned, they re-sort to the nearest shrine whether 
it be dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu. The 
attitude of Hinduism to other religious is that 
they are each of them the most suitable path 
to salvation for the people wlio are born in 
them — that they are all several roads which 
lead to Heaven. For this reason Hinduism 
has never been a proselytising religion. This 
lias proved a disadvantage to it face to face 
with such religions as Mahomedauism and 
Christianity which not only admit converts, 
but are actively engaged in seeking them. The 
proportion of Hindus to the total population 
has steadily diminished during the last forty 
years, partly owing to conversions to other 
religions particularly from amongst the lower 
claiwis. Conversions from among members 
of the higher and literate classes have practi- 
cally ceased. 

Hinduism. — The Hlndui number 217,586.892 
or 69 ’4 j>er cent of tlMi total population of 
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Iiidin. Biiddlihts and Jains together number 
11,'J09,()35. Thus 229,556,527 or about 73 per 
cent, of the Indian people depend for their spiri- 
tual sustenance on Hinduism and its otfshoots. 

The Buddldst population Is mostly Burmese, 
Buddhism having ceased a thousand years ago to 
count as a leading r^digion in the land of its birth. 
Several reasons are usually given to account foi 
the hostility of Hinduism to Buddhism, such as 
that lUiddiia de.ni('d the authority of the Vedas 
and the existence of Bod and of the human soul. 
Jainism did all this, and y(T Jains to-day occui>y 
a recognised position in the Hindu social system. 
The real reason for the Hindu hostility to Bud- 
dhism was that it iJillucnccd and was in its turn 
Intlueiu'cd hy in tlie later years of its prevalence 
in India, tlic alien Mongotian consciousness. 
Hinduism iias always been extrenudy tolerant 
of indigenous lieresic s, but it is jealous of oritsidc 
inlluence. Indian Buddhism, too, had bi come 
extremely coriupt and superstitious long brfoic 
Hinduism re-established itself as the religion 
pre-eminently of the Indian people. 

Other Indigenous Religions— Buddhism 
and Jainism were oiiginally only sects of 
Hinduistri. Jainism even now is not so sharply 
divided from the latter religion as Buddhism 
is. Jains arc everywhere a recognised section 
of Hindu Society, and in some parts of tlie 
country tliere has beam an inor( asing tendc-uey 
on their part to return themselves at the 
Census as Hindus. The outstanding feature 
of Jainism is the extreme sanctity in which dl 
forms of life are held. The Jains arc genera'Iy 
bankers and traders. Tluir number at the 
last Census svas 1,218,182, tlio apparent 
decline being due to tiic ten<leMey noted above 
for Jains to return thems(>Ives as Hindus. 
Buddhism is professed but by few persons in 
India. The Buddhist population of the Indian 
Hmpirc is mainly Burmese. Tlieir number is 
10,721,453. The founders of Buddhism and 
Jainism are believed to liave been couteinpo- 
larles, whose dale is assigned .somewhere in tlie 
5th Century B.C. Sikhism, which is the next 
important indigenous religion, had its origin 
many centuries later. The founder of Sikhism, 
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Cluru Nanak, flourished in the latter half of the 
15th Century of the Clirlstiau ora. Nanak’a 
teaching amounted to nothing more than pure 
TheBin. He taught that there is only one 
true God lie condemned idolatry, proclaimed 
tlie futiliry of pilgrimages and rites and cere- 
monies, and declared that the path to salvation 
lies Hirough good deeds combined with devotion 
to the Supreme Being. He preached the 
brotlierhood of men, Sikhism continued to 
exist as a pacific cult till about the cud of the 
seventeenth century, when the persecutions 
of Aiirangzcb had the effect of converting it 
into a militant creed. This momentous change 
was accomplished under the direction of Guru 
Govind, tlie tenth and last of the Gurus: "I 
shall send a sparrow,” he once exclaimed and 
” lo 1 tlie imperial falcons will fly before it.” 
On liis death-bed, he exhorted his lullowcrs to 
regard the Grantli, the sacred book of the 
Sikh.‘^, as tlu'ir Guru, to look upon it as the 
person of the living Guru. After his death, 
Sikhism pas.sed throiigli a period of deepest 
gloom, but it soon recovered and in 1758 the 
Sikhs entered Lahore in triumph. The teaoli- 
nigs of Guru Nanak have, profoundly affected 
iliridu thougiit and life in tiic I’linjab, though 
the number of persons jirofes.sing the Sikh 
religion is only 3.014,406 according to the 1911 
Census. This represents an Increase of over 
40 per Cent, since 1901. Two other r('llgloii3 
movements, oOshoots of Hinduism, remain to 
be meulioned, namely, tlie F.rahmo-Samiij and 
the Arya-Samaj. Both of them are less than 
one hundred years old. The founder of the 
former was Knja JLam Molian Boy, and of the 
latter, Swami Dayanand Saraswati. The 
Brahmo-Sarnaj doi's not believe in an infallible 
pcripture, while the Arya-Samaj accepts the 
\'c(las as Divinely revea)(‘d. Both the move- 
ments are opposed to idolatry and favour social 
reform. The Brahmo niovernerit, appealing 
as it does to the cultured iutellcet, lias not 
been making as much progress as the Arya- 
Samaj. Tlie number of persons professing 
each of these creeds Is 5,501 and 243,445 re8])ec- 
tively. The stronghold of the Arya-Samaj la 
the Punjab, that of the Brahmo-Sarnaj, Bengal. 
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Mohomedanism.— Oi noa-Jndian religions, 
that is, u£ religions wliicii had their origin 
outside India the religion which luts the largt’st 
number of followers in this country is Maho- 
medaiiism. One iiundred yea^s betore the Mus- 
sulmans obtained a foothold in Sind by right 
of conquest, th('y were setUod in Cochin as 
traders and missionaries. The autiior of 
lochin Tribes and ('antes refers to .a tradition 
that in the 7th Century, a Muhomedan merchant 
named MaJak Medina, accompanied by some 
priests, bad settled in or mar Mangalore. 
■J he Kollani era of Malabar dates, according to 
I opular tradition, from the di'parturc of Clicru- 
miin Peruinal, the last of the Pi rumal King'*, to 
Arabi.i, on his conversion to I dam. The date 
of the commenoement of the era is the 25th 
August 825 A.D. For about twelve Centuries, 
Islam has existed iu India side by side with 
Hinduism. During that period it has been 
greatly influenced by Hindu ideas and Institu- 
tions. Moreover, the Indian converts to 
Mahomedanism have to a large extent retained 


(he customs ami beliefs of Hinduism. The 
writer of the article on religions of India in 
the new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer 
observes of Islam in India ; ” If it has gained 

some converts from Hinduism it lias borrowed 
from it many of those practices which distin- 
guish it from the original faith of Arabia. By 
d''grces the fervid entluisiasm of the early raiders 
was softened down; the tw'o religions learned 
lo live side by side ; and If the IMahomedan of 
tlie later days could never conceal his contempt 
for the faith of his ‘ pagan ’ neighbours, he 
came to understand that it could not be destroy- 
ed by persecution. From the Hindus Islam 
derived much of its demonology, the belief la 
witchcraft, and the veneration of departed 
Pirs or Saints. The village Masulman of the 
picsent day employs the Hindu astrologer to 
fix a lucky day for a marriage, or vriJl pray 
to the village god to grant a son to his wife. 
Tills Is the more natural, because conversion 
to Islam, whenever it docs occur, Is largely 
from the lower castes.” Mabomedauism has 
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two main and several minor sects. The major 
sects are the Shiah and the Sunni. The great 
majority of Indian Mussulmans are of the 
latter sect. The Punjab and Sind in the North- 
West and East Bengal in the North-East arc 
the strongholds of Islam in India. The Mus- 
snlnian population of India, according to the 
Census of 1911, is 66,047,299. Of this number 
no less than 24 millions arc in Bengal, about 
12 millions in the Punjab, and about 5 millions 
in the United Provinces. Amongst Native 
States, Kashmerc has the large^st Mussulman 
population, about 2i millions. 

Christianity. — Indian Christianity lias an 
even longer history than Indian Mahomedanisin. 
According to the tradition prevailing among 
the Syrian Christians in Malabar, the intro- 
duction of Christianity and the establishment 
of the Original Church in ISIalabar in the year 
52 A.D. are ascribed to the Apostle St. Thomas, 
who landed at Cranganore or Muslris, converted 
many Brahmins and others, ordained two 
Presbyters, and also founded seven churches, 
six in Travancore and Cochin, and the seventh 
in South Malabar (Cochin Castes and Tribes, 
Vol. II, Chapter XVI, p, 435). The history of 
Homan Catholicism in India dates from the 
beginning of the sixteenth Century. The first 
Protestant mission was established two cen- 
turies later by the Lutherans who started 
their work In Tranquebar in South India under 
Danish protection. The Christian population, 
according to the last Cen.sus, numbers 3,876,203. 
Nearly 2^ millions are inhabitants of tiic Madras 
Presidency and tlio Native States connected 
with it. Bihar and Bombay liave each over 
200,000 Christians. 

Zoroastrianism. — This religion was brought 
or brought back to India in 717 A.D. by Parsis 
who, fleeing from persecution at the hands of 
the Mussulman conquerors of their native land, 
arrived at the little port of Sanjan, sixty miles 
nortli of Bombay in that year. According to 
the Indian antiquarian selioiur, the late ilajen- 
dralal Mitra, tlie ancestors of the Hindus and 
Parsis dwelt together in the Punjab, when a 
religious schism led to tlie latter retracing tlieir 
steps to Persia. This theory derives probability 
from the nnines of the beuetteent and inaleilo 
deities referred to in the Hindu and Parsi 
sacred books: “What is most striking in the 


relations of the two faiths, is,” writes Mr. Crooke 
in his article on the Religions of India in the 
Imverial Gazetteer : “ that in the Avesta the 
evil spirits are known as Daeva (modem Persian 
Div), a term which the Indo-Aryans applied, 
in the form Deva, to the spirits of light. By 
a similar inversion, Asuia, the name of the 
gods in tlie Rig Veda, sulfcred degradation 
and at a latter date was applied to evil spirits ; 
but in Iran, Ahura was consistently applied 
In the higher sense to the deity, especially as 
Ahura Mazda, the wise, to the Supreme Cod.“ 
The Parsis have two sects. The principal 
difference between them appears to be that the 
lioly days of the one precede those of the other 
by about a month. The number of Parsis, 
according to the last Census, is 100,096. The 
majority of tlie Parsis live in Bombay. 

Jews. — The Beni-Isracl at Kolaba, in 
Bombay, and the Jews at Cochin arc descen- 
dants of ancient Colonies. The Kolaba Colony 
dates back to the sixtii century, and the Cochin 
colony to the second century A.D. Both 
Jewish colonics recognize a white and black 
section, the latter being those who have more 
completely coalesced with the native popu- 
lation. The Jews numbered 20,980 at the 
Census of 1911. 

Animists. — Since the Census of 1891, 
an attempt has been made to enumerate the 
“Animists” separately from the Hindus. 
10,295,168 persons are classed as Animists, 
according to the last Census. The difference 
between Animism and Anthropomorphism has 
been stated by Professor Westermark, to be 
that, wliilc the animisfc worships Inanimate 
objects as gods, Anthroiioniorphism consists 
in the worship of sueli objects as representatives 
and reflection of the Deity. As a subtle dis- 
tinction of this kind is not within the grasp 
of the average enumerator, the category of 
Animists in the Census Schedule.s is largely 
conjectural. Mr. Crooke in the Imperil 
Gazetteer observes “ Such a elassiilcatlon is of 
no practical value, simply because it ignores 
the fact that the fundamental religion of the 
majority of the people — Hindu, Buddhist, 
or even Mussulman is mainly Animistic. The 
peasant may nominally worship the greater 
gods ; but where trouble conn's in the shape 
of disease, drought, or famine, it is from the 
older gods that he seeks relief.” 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Uniformity of Indian Social Life. — 

Though India is a land of many religions and 
thougli each religious community lias, as a 
rule, lived apart from the otlicr communities 
for centuries, still tlicre is a considerable uni- 
formity In tlio arrangements and institutions 
of their social life. Tlie social system of tlie 
Hindus is the typo to which all other coiii- 
munltleJi doiiilcllcd iu the country have hitherto 
tended to conform. To a large extent, this 
uniformity of social arrangements is clearly 
due to the (act that, amongst the Mahomedaus 
and Indian Christians, for instance, the con- 
verts from Hinduism continued to retain their 
old ideas in regard to social conduct. To a 
smaller extent, the motive which influenced 
them to conform to Hindu social ideal lias 
been tlie convenience thereby caused in busi- 
oeas Intercourse wiUi their Hindu neighbours. 


: Thus, we find, there is scarcely any community 
I in Iiulia which has not been more or less infected 
: by tlie caste spirit. Tlie Jews, the Parsis, 
' the Ciiristians, and even the Maliomcdans 
have been influenced by it. Other Hindu 
social institutions and customs which have 
exerted a similar influence are the joint family 
system, the custom of child m.arriagcs, and of 
enforced widowhood, and the feeling that con- 
tact with persons engaged in certain occupa- 
tions is polluting. In view of this general 
similarity of the social institutions of the several 
Indian communities, a description of the Hindu 
social system which is the great prototype 
of them all, will give a general idea of the soc iaJ 
life of the Indian population as a whole. It 
should, however, be mentioned here that, 
in recent years, as the result of a growing 
communal consciousoesaf efiocts have beeo 
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made by many of the Indian communities 
to discard whatever is in disaccord with the 
oripinal simplicity of their respective faiths. 
]Jut this movenicnt has as yet touched 110 
more tlian the irmlily edncat(^d fringe, and even 
among tl»e latter, there arc tliouglitful' men who 
distrust “ revivals ” as substitutes for reform. 

Caste. — The most conspicuous social ins- 
titution of India is caste. Caste is based 
on birth. The etfcct of caste is to divide society j 
into a number of vertical sections, and not as ! 
in modern countries, into horizontal sections. 
The economic and cultural differences among 
the members of each caste are great. Tlie 
iniliionni'-o and tlie pauper, tlie scholar and the 
illiterate of one caste, form a social unit. The 
rich man of one caste must seek a husband for 
his daugiiter among the poor of his caste, if lie 
cannot find one of a corresponding position 
In life. lie can on no account think of marrying 
her to a young man of another caste, thougli 
as regards culture and social position, he may 
be a most desirahle match. Thus, each caste 
is, within itself, a democracy in which the poor 
and the lowly have always the upper liand 
over the rieli and the high-placed. In tliis 
way, tlio system of caste lias, in the past, served 
as a HubstituLc for State relief of the poor by 
means of special laws and institutions. To 
some c.xtent, this is the c; se even now, but the 
economic pressure of tliese days, and tlu; in- 
fluence of Western education, are profoundly 
modifying the conception of caste. Tlic growth 
of the Engli.sh-ediieated class on the one hand, 
and of the modern industrial and commercial 
class of Indians on tiie other, with common 
aspirations and interi'sts, is a factor calculated 
to undeniiine the importance of caste. Al- 
though for purely social purposes, it wjli, no 
doubt, linger for many years longer, it is bound 
ultimately to collapse before the intellectual 
and economic influences which are moulding 
modern India. The question how caste origi- 
nated lias been disciLssed by several learned 
Orientalists, but the latest and most authori- 
tative opinion is that its rise and growtli were 
due to several causes, the principal of them 
being dilferonces of race and occupation. The 
four original castes of tlie Hindus have multi- 
lied to nearly tw'o thousand, owing to the 
ssiparous tendencies of Hindu social life. 
Some large castes consist of many thousands 
of families, wliile others, notably in Gujarat, 
comprise scarcely a hundred liouses. Among 
Indian Slahomcdans, there arc several com- 
munities which are virtually castes, though 
they are not so rigidly closed as Hindu castes. 
Indian Christian converts, in some parts of tlie 
country, insist on maintaining the distinctions 
of their original castes, and in a recent ca.^e, 
one caste of Indian Cliristians contested, in 
a Court of Law, a ruling of tlicir Bishop dis- 
allowing the exclusive use of a part of their 
church to members of that caste. The Parsis 
are practically a caste in themselves. The 
observations regarding caste apply more or 
less to the institution of the joint family of 
wlilch re dly the former is an extension. This 
institution is rapidly breaking-up, though the 
rigidity of the Hindu law of succession operates 
wholly in its favour. 

The Social Reform Movement. — The 
EOcl{U reform movement among the Jpindug 


to which reference Is made in the foregoing 
paragrapli, liad its origin in efforts made by the 
Government of India, with the co-operation 
.•Hid support of enlightened Hindus, in the 
•\arly pert of the last century to put down the 
practice of sati, that is, burning the widow 
along with her dead husband. Thi.s cruel 
practice, which prevailed particularly among 
the high caste Hindus in Bengal, was eventually 
suppressed by legislation. But the discussions 
which ensued in connection with question 
led to the exposure of the hard lot of Hindu 
widows as a class. Itemarrlage was prohibited 
and as child marriages were common, several 
young girls were condemned to lead a life of 
celibacy on the death of their husbands. This 
led to immorality, and infanticide by young 
widows, who were anxious to hide their shame, 
was not infrequent. Led by the Pandit Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagara, a very learned Sanskrit 
scholar, a movement began which had for its 
object tlie removal of the ban on the remarriage 
of Hindu widows. The Pandit was able to 
prove from the Hindu religious books that the 
remarriage of widows had the sanction of 
anti(|uity. But it was necessary, in order to 
establisli the validity of the remarriage of Hindu 
widows beyond doubt, to have a law passed 
liy the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General of India. The Pandit and his followers 
tneinorlaliscd Government. There was strong 
opposition from the orthodox masses, but the 
Government of the day were convinced that 
justice was on the side of the reformers, and 
the Hindu Widow Keinarriage Act was passed. 
The controversy on the question of the re- 
marriage of widows led to otlier consequences. 
It was felt tliat the age at which girls were 
married was absurdly low, and that child 
marriages were at the root of many .social evils. 
It was also realised that the general illiteracy 
of Indian women was tlio greatest obstacle 
In the way of reforming social customs, and 
that education of women should be the first 
plank in the social reform platform. The 
earliest social reformers In India were the 
Brahmo Saraajists who discarded idolatry 
and caste. Otlicr reformers since then have 
endeavoured to propagate ideas of social reform 
entirely on a secular basis. Tlic Indian Na- 
tional Social Conference is their principal 
organisation, and it is supported by Piovin- 
cial and District Conferences and Associations. 
Social reform ideas liave made considerable 
headway during the last twenty-five years. 
Widow marriages are of weekly occurrence 
in some provinces. The restrictions of caste 
as to inter-dining and sea-voyage have lost 
much of their force. The age at which girls 
arc married is steadily, if slowly, rising. The 
education of girls is making rapid progress. 
An incre.ising number of them go to high 
Schools and Colleges every year. But the 
most significant testimony to the spread of 
social reform ideas in the country Is the 
remarkable diminution inthc volume and weight 
of the opposition to them. I'ho number of 
journals devoted to the social reform cause 
is increasing, and some of the newspapers 
which had made themselves conspicuous by 
their virulent opposition to social reform twenty 
years ago, now recognise its utility and Im- 
port c^noe, 
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Sex and Marriage 


SEX, 


In India as a whole the proportion of females 
per thou'^and males rose steadily from 'J5 1 in 
1881 to 903 in 1901. It has now fallen again to 
exactly tin; same figure as in 1881. The 
Important aspect of tiiese figures is the great 
contrast they show between India and Europe, 
wlK'ie the number of females per thousand 
males varies from 1,093 in Portugal, and 1,068 
in England and Wales, to 1,013 in Eelgium, 
and 1,003 in Ireland. In drawing attention to 
this disparity the Cliief Census Olficer argued 
that the relatively high mortality amongst 
temales was sufilclent to account for the 
difference stated. Then in summarising the 
causes of this relatively higher mortality he 
said ; “ In Europe, boys and girls are equally 
well cared for. Consequently, as boys are con- 
stitutionally more delicate than girls, by tlie 
time adohiscence is reached, a liigher death-rate 
has already obliterated the excess of males and 
produced a numerical equality between the two 
sexes. Later on in life, the mortality artiongst 
males remains relatively high, owing to the risks 
to which tlioy are exposed in their daily avoca- 
tions ; hard work, exposure in all weatliers and 
accidents of various kinds coml)inc to make (heir 
mean duration of life less than that of women, who 
are for the most part engagi'd in domestic duties 
or occupations of a ligliter nature. Hence tlic 
proportion of females steadily rises. In India, 
tile couvlltions are altogetiier dhfereut. Sons 
are eaniestly longed for, while daugliters are not 
wanted. This feeling exists everywhere, but It 


varies greatly In Intensity. It is strongest 
amongst communities such as the higher Rajput 
clans, where large sums have to be paid to obtain 
a husband of suitable status and the cost of tlie 
marriage ceremony is excessive and tho'^e like 
the Pathans who de.spise women and hold in de- 
rision the father of daughters. Sometimes the 
prejudice against daughters is so strong that 
abortion is resorted to wtien the midwife predicts 
tlie birth of a girl. Formerly, female infants were 
frequently killed as soon as tliey were born, and 
even now they are very commonly nogloctod to 
a greater or less extent. The advantage which 
nature gives to girls is thus neutralised by the 
treatment accorded to them by their parents. 
To make matters worse, they are. given in mar- 
riage at a very early age, and eol»abitation 
begins long before they are physically fit for is. 
To the evils of early child-bearing must be added 
unsicilful midwi^'ery ; and the combined ri'Sifit 
is an excessive mortality amongst young 
mothers. In India almost every woman lias to 
face these dangers. i.asMy, amongst the lower 
classe.s, wlio form the bulk of the population, 
(lie women often have to work as hard as, and 
sorm tiine.s harder than, the men, and they arc 
thus le.ss favourably situated In res[)ect of their 
oecnpalions tiian their si'iters in I’urope." It is 
but fair to say that tins conclusion has been 
challenged by many Indian writers, who attri- 
b.ite far greater importance than the Chief 
Censu.s Officer to the omi.ssion of females at 
tlie enumeration. 


MARRIAGE. 


Although recognised In some backward parts, 
polyandry is now rare in India, With orthodox 
Hindus marriage is a religious sacrament which 
cannot be revoked. The Maliomcdans allow a 
man to divorce his wife without any special rea- 
son, but lie then becomes liable to pay her dower. 
The permi.ssion Is seldom acted upon. 'The 
Buddhists of Burma regard marriage merely as 
a civil contract, and either side can annul it. 
The Hindu law places no ro.strlctiou on the num- 
ber of wives a man may liave ; but most castes 
object to tlieir members having more than one 
wife, except for special rcascr.s. A Mahotnedan 
may have four wives, but lie also iu practice is 
generally monogarccus. 

Marriage Statistics.— In the population of 
age,s aud religions, about lialf (he males and one- 
third of the females are unman led ; 46 per cent 
of the males and 48 of the females are married, 
and 6 aud 17 per cent, respectively arc widowed. 
A reference to the age statist les sliows tliatthe 
great majority of the unmarried of both sexes 
are very young children, tlirce-quarters of the 
baclielors being under 15 years of age, while a 
somewhat larger proportion of the spinsters are 
under 10 ; only one bachelor in 24 is over 30, and 
only one spinster in 14 is over 15. At the higher 
ages practically no one is left unmarried, except 
ersons sulfeilng from some infirmity or dis- 
guiemcut, bt'ggars, prostitutes, concubines, reli- 
gious devotees and mendicants and a few mem- 
bers of certain hypergamous groups who have 
been unable to effect alliances of the kind whicJi 
alone are permitted to them by the rules of their i 
community. Jt is the persons of the abo^'o i 


classes who contribute the 4 per cent, of the 
males over 40, and the 1 per cent, of the females 
over 30 who are not, and never have been, 
married. 

Marriage Universal. — This universality of 
marriage constitutes one of tiie most striking dlif- 
ercnces between tiie social practices of India and 
tliose of Western Europe. It lias often been ex- 
plained on the ground that, with tiie Hindus, 
marriage is a religious neee.s.sity. Every man 
must marry In order to beget a son who will per- 
form his funeral rites and rescue liis soul from hell. 
In the case of a girl it is incumbent on the parents 
to give her in marriage before she re tches the age 
of puberty, failure to do so is punished with 
social ostracism in this world and hell fire In the 
next. But it is not only with the Hindus that 
marriage is practically universal; it is almost 
equally so with the Mahomedaus, Animlsts and 
Buddhists. 

Early Marriage. — Anotiicr striking feature 
of tlie Indian statistics as compared with those of 
W'estern Furope is the early age at which 
marriage takes place. According to M. 8und- 
barg’s table showing the average distribution by 
ago and civil condition of the people of Western 
Europe according to the censuses taken about 
the year 1880, of the population below the age'of 
20, only one m ile in 2,147 i.s married and one 
female in 112. In India, on the other hand. 10 
per cent, of the male, aud 27 per cent, of the 
female, population below that age ar.. married. 
The number of males celow the age of 5 who are 
married is small, but of those aged 6 to 10, 4 
pel cent, ajre married, of those age^ 10 tp 
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15,13 percent. A.t '15-20' the proportion rises 
to 32, and ‘20-30’ to 60 per cent. Or the females 
under 5, one in 72 is married, of those betv»een 
5 and 10, one In ten, between 10 and 15, more 
tiian two In five, and between 15 and 20, four iji 
five. In the whole of In lla there are 2^ million 
wives under 10, and 9 million under 15 years of 
ac'e. 'i'he Hindu law books incul(*ate marriage at 
a very early asi", wliile many of the aborigijial 
tribes do not yive their jnrls In wedloek until after 
they have attained ptib!'rty. 

Widowhood. — It is only wheti we come to 
a consideration of tlie widowed that we llnd 
a state of thini^.s pcK'nIiarly Indian and 
one that seems to be d('iiv(Ml from tin* 
prescriptions of the Hindu law-}?lvers. Tin 
proportion of widowers (5 per cont- of the total 
male poi)nlation) does not differ greatly from 
that In olluT count rit's, but that of the widows 
Is oxtraordinai ily largo, being no less than 17 
per cent, of tlie total number of females, against 
only 0 per cent, in \\'estcrn Euro[>e. When we 
consider tlndr distiibnlion by age, the dllferenct' 
becomes more still striking, for while in 
western Europe oidy 7 per cord-, of the widows 
arc less thsn 10 years old, in India 2S per cent 
ar(5 l)('!ow (his age, and I ’3 pt'r cent, (the actual 
nnmb('r exceeds a third of a million) arc under 
15, ati age at which in Europe no one is even 
married. 

TIic large number of widows in India Is due 
partly to the (early age at which giils are given in 
marriage, and partly to the disparity which often 
exists between the ages of husband and wife, but 
most of all to the prejudice against the rc^-tnarri- 
age of widows. Many easties, espeidally th(‘ 
higher ones, forbid it altogether, and even where 
it is not absolutely proliibit('d, it is oftm unpopu- 
lar, Although widow marriage is permitt('(l by 
th('ir religion, and the Erophet hims(df married 
a widow, the Mahomedans of India share tip' 
piejneliee to some extent. How the re-marriag*' 
of widows rir-t came to bo object('d to, it is iin- 
possibbi to say, but it seems highly probable 
that the inteadietion originated amongst the 
Aryan Hindus, that it was confined at (Ir.-^t to 
the higher castes, and that it has spread from 
them downwards. 

Infant Marriage. — It Is difllcult to draw 
from the statistics any definite? coneJnsion as to 
whether infant marriage is becoming more or less 
common, but so far as they go, thf’y point to a 
Blight diminution of the practice’. The figures 
for 1901 were abnormal owing to the famine-^ of 
1897 and 1900, and it is safer to take tin? year 
1891 as the basis of comparison. There are now 
18 Hindu girls per mille vvho are married at the 
age of ‘ 0-5 ’ as compared with only 16 at that 
time, but at the age ‘ 5-10’ the proportion has 
fallen from 14(5 to 132, and at ‘ 10-15 ' from 
542 to 488. Amongst Mahomedans the propor- 
tion at the first mentioned age-period iias fallen 
from 7 to 5, at the second from 83 to 05 and at 
the third from 474 to 393. 


The practice has been denounced by many 
social reformers, since Mr. Malabari opened the 
campaign a quarter of a century ago ; and the 
Social Conference which holds its meetings an- 
nually in councction with the National Congress 
has made the abolition of child rnarilagc one of 
the leading jdanks In its platform. It is, as we 
have seen, strongly disronrag(Hl by the Erahmos 
in Bengal and the .Aryns In Northern India. The 
more enlightened immibers of the higlicr castes 
who do not allow widows to rc-mari'y are begin- 
ning to realise how wrong it Is to ('Xpose their 
daughters to the risk of lift long widowhood, and 
a h'cling against infant marriage is Mms springing 

UM ;imougsr, them. 

In two Native States action has bc^n taken. 
In Mysore an Act has been passed forbidding the 
niarriage of girls under elglit altogether, 
and that of girls under fourteen, with men over 
fifty y('ars of age. Tito obj( et of the latti'r pro- 
vision is to ])revcnt thosf^ mn^ipial marriages of 
elih'iiy widowers with very young girls whicli are 
po]mlarly believed to be so disastrous to tlie 
health of tin; latter, and which in any case must 
result In a large* proportion of them h'adlng a 
long life of (‘uforoe'd widowhood. 'I'he (laekwar 
of Baroda, the pion(>er of so mneli aihanced 
legislation, has gone further. He passed for 
his State In 1901, in tlie face of a good deal of 
popular opposition, an “ Infant IMarriagc Pre- 
vention Act ”, which forbids absolutely the 
marriage of all girls below the age of id no and 
allows that of girls below the age of tw’olve and 
of hoys below the age of sixteem, only if the par- 
(uts ilrst obtain t)ic eonsc'iit of a tribunal con- 
sisting of the local 8ub-Jndgc and three assessors 
of the petitioner’s caste. Consent is not supposed 
to bo given exee])t on special grounds, which are 
spocifiod In the Act. 

Widow re-marriage- — The prohibition of 
I widow marriage is a badge of ri'spoctabillty. 
' (’ast('s do not allow it rank higher on that 
account in social estimation. There is a strong 
tendency amongst the low('r Hindu castes to 
proldbit, or at least, to disconnt(', nance, the 
marriage of widows. At the other end of tlie 
social structure there is a movcim'iit in the oppo- 
*;itc direction. Many social ri'formers have 
inveighed against tlie condemn. ition of virgm 
widows to perpetual widowhood, and have point- 
ed out that tlie custom is a modern innovation 
wliich was unknown in Vedle times. Hi many 
provinces recently there have been eas( s in which 
such witlows have been given in marriage a 
s 'cnnd tinu*, not only amongst Brahmos and 
Aryas, who naturally lead the way, but also 
amongst orthodox ilindus, A number of such 
marriages have taken place amongst the Hhatias 
of the Bombay Presidency. It is said that in 
the United Provinces considerably more than a 
hundred widows have been re-married in the 
last ton years. The actual results no doubt are 
small so far, but the first step has been taken 
and the most violent of the opposition has 
perhaps been overcome. 


EDUCATION. 


The general education policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, and Its results, are discussed In a 
special article on Education (?. v.) But wc may 
conveniently here indicate some of the education 
tendencies revealed in the census returns. Of 
the total popuJatioiD of India, only 69 persons 


per mille are literate in the sense of being able to 
write a letter to a friend and to read his reply. 
The number who can decipher th(? pages of a 
printed book with more or less dlflicalty is no 
doubt much larger. Throughout India there are 
many Hindus who though unable to writa can 
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drone out at least the more familiar parts of the 
Mababharata or Ramayana to their neighbours, 
who feel that It Is meritorious to listen to the 
rental of tlic sacred texts, even though they, and 
possibly the reader also, may not always fully 
understand the meaning. Simllaily there are 
many Mahomedans, especially in Northern India, 
who can read the Koran, though they cannot 
write a word. Of this minor form of literacy 
the census takes no count. The number of per- 
sons who are literate in the sense in which the 
terra was used at the present census is divided 
very unequally betw’een the two sexes ; of the 
total male population, 100 per millc are able to 
read and write, and of the female only 10. In 
other words there is only one literate female to 
every eleven males. If we leave out of account 
children under 15 years of age, the number of 
literate males per mllle is 140, and that of 
literate females 13. 

Education by Provinces. — Thanks to the 
free instruction imparted in the monasteries and 
the absence of the pardah system which hampers 
the education of females in other parts of India, 
Burma easily holds the first place in respect of 
literacy. In the whole population 222 persons per 
mille are literate and the proportion rises to 314 
amongst persons over 15 years of age. In every 
thousand persons of each sex, 376 males and 01 
•emales are able to read and write. Of the other 
main British provinces, Bengal and Madras come 
next with 77 and 75 literate persons per mille 
respectively. Bombay follows closely on their 
heels. Then after a long interval come Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab. At the bot- 
tom of the list arc the United Provinws and the 
Central Provinces and Berar, with 34 and 33 
literate persons per mille respectively. Dilfer- 
ences similar to those noticed above sometimes 
have their counterpart within provincial bounda- 
ries. Thus in Bihar and Orissa, the Orissa natu- 
ral division has 64 literate persons per mille 
and the Chota Nagpur plateau only 28. In the 
Central Provinces and Berar, the proportion 
ranges from only 6 per mille in the Chota 
Nagpur States to 64 in the Nerbudda Valley. 

Native States. — Education is more wide ly 
diffused in British provinces tlmn in the Native 
States, which, taken as a whole, have only 79 
m^es and 8 femaJes per mille who are literate, 
as compared with 113 and 11 in British territory. 
The three Native States of Cochin, Travancore 
and Baroda, however, take rank above all 
British provinces except Burma, while in 
respect of female education Cochin divides with 
Burma the honours of first place. The Kashmir 
State where only 21 persons per mille can read 
and write, is in this respect the most backward 
part of India. 

By Religion. — Of the different religious 
communities excluding the Brahmoa and Aryos 
whose numbers are insignificant, the Parsis 
easily bear tlie palm in respect of education. Of 
their total number 711 per mille are literate, and 
the proportion rises to 831, if persons under 15 
years of age are left out of account. Of tlie males 
nearly four-fifths are literate, and of the females 
nearly two-thirds. Amongst those over 15 
years of age only 8 per cent, of the males and 26 
per cent, of the females are unable to read and 
write. The Jains, who are mostly traders, come 
next, but they have only two literate persons 
to emy five amongst the Paisia. Half the 
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males are able to read and write, but only 4 per 
cent, of the females. It is noticeable, however, 
that whereas the proportion of literate males is 
only slightly greater than it was at the com- 
nienceraeiit of the decade, that of literate 
b'males has doiiblod. Tlie Buddhists follow 
closely on the Jains, with one person in 
four able to read and write. Here also 
we SCO the phenomenon of a practi- 
cally unchanged proportion of literate males 
(40 per cent ) coupled with a large increase in 
that of literate females, which Is now 0 per cent, 
compared with 4 per cent, in 1901, The Christ- 
ians (22 per cent, literate) are almost on a par 
with the Buddhists, but in their case the in- 
e< 4 uality between the position of the two sexes 
is much smaller, the proportion of literate females 
being nearly half that of mnies. In order to 
ascertain how far the Inch position of Christians 
is due to th(' Inclusion of lOiiropeans and Anglo- 
Indians, the figures for Indian Christians have 
been worked out separately, 3’hc result is some- 
what surprising; for although the imlian converts 
to Christianity arc recruited mainly from the 
aboriginal tribes and the lowest Hindu castes, 
who arc almost vvliolly illiterate, they have, in 
proportion to their numbers, three times as 
many literate persons as the Hindus and more 
t Inm four times as many as tlie Malmmedans. 
One Indian Christian in six is able to read 
and WTite ; for males the proportion is one 
in four; and for females one in ten. The 
influence of Cljrlstianity on education is stri- 
kingly Illustrated by the figures for tlie province 
of Bihar and Orissa, where the proportion 
of Indian Christians who are literate is 76 
per mille, compared with only 6 per mille 
amongst their animistic congeners. It has to 
be remembered, moreover, tiiat many of the 
Indian Christians had already passed the school- 
going ag(‘ at the time of tlndr conversion ; the 
proportion who are able to read and write must 
bo far higher amongst those who were brought 
up as Christians. 

The Sikhs come next in order of merit, with 
one literate person in every fifteen ; for males 
the ratio is one in ten and for femaU-s one in 
seventy. Here again, while the proportion for 
males shows only a slight improvement, that for 
females has doubled during the decade. The 
Hindus liave almost as large a proportion of 
literate males per mille (101) as the Sikhs, but 
fewer literate females (8). The Mahomedans with 
only 09 and 4 per mille respectively, stand at the 
bottom of the list, except for the Animistic tribes 
of whom only 11 males and 1 female in a thousand 
of each sex are able to read and write. The low 
position of the Mahometians is due largely to 
the fact tliat they are found chiefly in the north- 
west of India, where all classes are backward in 
respect of education, and in Eastern Bengal 
where they consist mainly of local converts from 
a depressed class. In the United Provinces, 
Madras and the Central Provinces and Berar, 
they stand above or on an equality with the 
Hindus and the same is the cose in Bombay 
excluding Sind. In Sind the Mahoinodan popu- 
lation Is exceptionally illiterate, but in the rest 
of the Presidency it consists largely of traders, 
and education is much more widely diffused 
amongst them than amongst Hindus. The 
figures for Hindus again are a general average 
for all castes, high and low. It will be seen 
further on that some of the higher Hindu cast«a 
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are better educated than the Buddhlats while 
others are even less so than the Anlmlsta. 

Increase of Literacy. — The total number of 
literate persons has risen during the decade from 
15.7 to 18.6 millions or by 18 per cent. The 
number of literate males has increased by 16 and 
that of literate females by 61 per cent. The 
proportion who arc literate per thousand males 
has risen from 98 to 106 and the corresponding 
proportion for females from 7 to 10, If persons 
under 15 years of age bo excluded, the proportions 
are 138 and 149 for male and 8 and 1 3 for females. 
The great improvement in the proportion of 
literate females is most encouraging. It is true 
that too much stress should not be laid on this 
when the actual number is still so small, but, on 
the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
rate of increase was enually great in the pre- 
vious decade, so that it has now been continuous 
foi twenty years, i'he total number of females 
over 15 years of age who can read and write is 
now a million and a quarter compared with less 
than half a million twenty years ago. 

Progress. — Before leaving these statistics 
of schools and scholars wo may glance briefly at 
the progress which they show is being made. 
The total number of scholars in all kinds of edu- 
cational institutions in 1891 was only 3.7 mil- 
lions. In 1901 it had risen to 4.4, and in 1911 
to 0 . 3 millions. 1 7 . 7 per cent, of the population 
of school-going age were at school in 1912 as 


compared with 14.8 per cent, in 1907. Be- 
tween 1891 and 1911 the number of students in 
secondary schools and Arts Colleges has doubled, 
and the number in primary schools has Increased 
by 67 per cent., the proportion ranging from 39 
per cent, in Bombay to 204 per cent, in the 
United Provinces. Excluding Madras, where 
a school final examination has recently taken 
the place of the Matriculation, or Entrance 
' examination of the University, the number of 
I per-sons passing that examination has risen from 
I 4,079 in 1891 to 10,512 in 1911. Including Mad- 
ras the number who passed the Intermediate 
I examination in Arts or Science has risen during 
i the same period from 2,055 to 5,141, and that of 
; those who obtained a degree in Arts, Science, 
i Medicine or Law from 1,437 to 6,373. The genc- 
! ral conclusion appears to be that, while the 
I general rate of progress Is far greater than would 
! appear from a comparison of the census returns 
j of 1901 and 1911, it is most marked in respect 
! of secondary education. 

There was a continuous fall, both in the nunn- 
her and the proportion of persons afflicted from 
1881 to 1901 ; and this has now been followed by 
a move in the other direction. Though the pro- 
portion is smaller the number of the Insane and 
the deaf-mutes is now about the same as it was 
thirty years ago. The number of lepers and blind 
however is less by about a sixth than it then 
was. 


Infirmities. 

The total number of persons suffering from each infirmity at 3 ach of the last four censuses is 
shown In the following table ; — 


Infirmity, 


Insane 

Dtaf-mut.e8 

Blind 

Lepers 

Total 


1911 j 

N unOier 

1901 1 

afflict<Ml 

1891 

1 1881 

! 81,006 

06,205 

74,279 

1 81,1^2 

26 

23 

27 

35 

199,891 

153,168 

196,861 

197,215 

64 

52 

75 

86 

i 443,053 

354,104 

458,868 

520,748 

142 

121 1 

167 

229 

109,094 

97,340 1 

126,244 

134,968 

35 

33 

46 

I 57 

833.644 I 

670,817 

850,2.52 

937,063 

267 ! 

229 

315 

407 


Note. — T he figures in heavier type represent the proportion per 100,000 of the population. 


Insanity. — In respect of the prevalence of 
insanity, India compares very favourably with 
European countries. According to the latest re- 
turns, the proportion of persons thus afflicted in 
England and Wales is 364 per hundred thousand 
of the population, or fourteen times the propor- 
tion in India. This may be dm' partly to the fact 
that the English statistics include the weak- 
minded as well as those who are actively insane, 
and to the greater completeness of the return In 
a country where the majority of the mentally 
afflicted are confined In asylums ; but the main 
reason no doubt is to be found in ttie compara- 
tively tranquil life of the native of India. It 
Is well known that insanity increases with the 
fcpread of civilisation, owing to the greater 


wear and tear of nerve tissues involved in the 
struggle for existence. 

Tlie total number of Insane persons exceeds by 
9 per cent, that retimned in 1891, but their pro- 
ortion per hundred thousand of the population 
as fallen from 27 to 26. The decline Is fairly 
general, the chief exceptions being the United 
Provinces, the North-West Frontier Province and 
four Native States in the peninsular area. In 
the United Provinces the number of the Insane 
per hundred thousand of the population has risen 
from 12 to 18. No satisfactory explanation of 
this large Incxeasej is forthcoming. 

Deaf-Mutes. — Bv deaf-mutism is meant the 
congenital want of the sense of hearing which, in 
the absence of special schools, such as are only 
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Jiiat beginning to appear in India, necessarily 

f irevents the sufferer from learning to talk. Clear 
nstnictions were given to the enumerators to en- 
ter only persons who were congenitally ailllcted. 
Some few, pel haps, may have been included in the 
return who had lost the power of speech or hear- 
ing after birth, but the total number of such inla- 
takes is now very small. In India as a whole 7 1 
males and 53 females per hundred thousand are 
deaf and dumb from uirth. These proportions 
are much the same aa tliose obtaining in 
ICuropean countries. 

Blindness. — In India as a whole fourteen 
persons in every ten thousand of tlie population 
are blind, as compared with from eight to nine 
in most liuropcan countries and in tlie United 
States of America. It is a matter of common 
observat ion that blindness is ordinarily far more 
common in tropical countries than in those with 
a temperate climate. It Is, however, less 
common in India than in parts of Kastern 
Europe; in Russia, for instance, nineteen 
IKTsons in every ten thousand arc blind. 

Lepers* — In India as a wliole 51 males and 
18 females p(‘r luindred thousand persons of 
each sox are. lepers. Of the dilferent i^rovinces, 
Assam sulfers most, then lUirma, an I then in 
order lilliar and Ori.ssa, the Central Provinces 
and Berar, iMadras, Bengal, Bombay, the 
United P^o^'ineos, the Punjab and the North- 
Weft If’ionticr Province. In tlie two last-nu ii- 
tlfiiol provinces there are only 17 male and 8 
fi'inale lepers per Inmdrc'd tliousand of each sex. 
The occurrence of lepro.sy is very local and its 
rovaU'iiee varh's enormously witldn provincial 
oundari('S. 

The number of lepers has fallen since ISDl from 
126 to 10'.) tliousand, a drop of more tii in 13 per 
cent. When it Is remembered that the numlier 
of persons suffering from the other thric inlir- 
mitles taken together has remained almost sla- 
tionary, it may bo eoneliided that the decrease 
In the reported number of lepers is genuine and 
indicates a real diminution in the prevalent' of 


the disease. It is possible that this is partly the 
result of the improved material condition of the 
lower castes, amongst whom leprosy is most 
common, and of a higher standard of cleanliness. 
The greater efforts which have been made In 
recent years to house the lepers in asylums may 
also have helped to prevent the disease from 
spreading. The total number of asylums in 
India is now 73, and they contain some five 
thousand Inmates, or about 4.7 per cent, of the 
total number of lepers. This may not seem 
much, but it has to be remembered that the 
movement is still in its infancy and that progress 
has been very rapid in recent years. Com- 
plete stati.sfics for 1901 are not readily available, 
nut it Is kirown that in the two provinces of Ben- 
gal and Bihar and Orissa, tlie number of lepers 
in asylums was then only about half what it is 
now. 'J'he greater part of the credit for the provi- 
sion of asylums for these unfortunate persona 
belongs to tiie Mission for lifpers in India and the 
East, which receives liberal help from Govern- 
ment. Its latest report sliows tliat there are 3,537 
l<‘pera in the forty asylums maintained by the 
Society. 

The belief is growing that leprosy is communi- 
cated from one human being to another by 
some in.seet, and two Soutii African doctors have 
nccntly puiilishcd papers implicating the bed 
bug {acanthxa let tularia). If this theory be cor- 
rect 'i is obvious that tlie segregation of lepers in 
asylums must reduce the number of foci of the dis- 
ease, and to that extent prevent it from spread- 
ing. it is worthy of note tiiat in many of the 
districts wliere the disease was most prevalent 
in 1891, there has since been a remarkable im- 
provement. Ciiamba wliieh in 1891 liad 34 le- 
pers in evi'ry ten thousard of its population, now 
has only 15 ; in Birblium the corresponding pro- 
portion'bas fallen from 35 to 16, in Bankura from 
;i() to 23,. in .'^imla 20 to 18, In Dehra Dun from 
20 to 11, in Garhwal from 17 to 10, in Burdwan 
from 22 to 14 .and in North Arakan from 28 to 
20 . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Nowliero are the many paints of ditference in 
the local ronditions of India, as compared with 
those of western count rli's, mon' marked than 
in respect of the functional distriliution of the 
pe(ipl In l^ngland, according to thor*'tnrn3 for 
1901, of every liuiidred actual worki'rs. 58 arc 
engaged in iiidnstrial pursuits, 14 in donie.stic 
Ferviee, 13 in trade and only 8 in .agriculture, 
wln reas in India 71 per cent, are engaged In pas- 
ture and agriculture and only 20 per cent, in all 
other occupations comldncd. The preparation 
and supply of matoiial substances alford a means 
of livelihood to 19 per cent, of the population 
(I'.ctual workers) of whom 12 per cent, are employ- 
ed in indnstrles, 2 In transport and 5 in trade The 
extraction of minerals supports only 2 persons per 
mllle; the civil and military services support 14, 
the professions and liberal arts 15, and domes- 
(,ic service 18 persons per mille. Tim difference 
is due to the extraordinary expansion of trade 
and Industry which has taken place in Western 
Europe during the last century In consequence 
of the discovery of the steam engine, and to the 
great improvement in me ms of transport and the 
use of mechanical power in factories of all kinds 
which have resulted therefrom. In Germany, 
sixty years ago, the agricultural population was 


very little le.ss Ilian it Is at the present time, in 
India. Ther<' .are, ns we shall see further on, 
Indic.alionst.h.at In the latter country also great 
eh.angesaroimiiendlng : and It is not unlikely 
that, as time goes on, the functional distribution 
of the people will become loss dissiimlar from 
that now existing in Europe. 

The village. — Until the recent introduction 
of western commodities, such as machine-made 
cloth, keroslnc oil, umbrellas and the like, each 
village was provided with a complete equipment 
of artis.ans and menials, and was thus almost 
wholly aelf-.supporting and Independent. Its 
chamars skinned the (lead r.nttie, cured their 
liides, and made the villagers’ sandals and 
thongs. Imcal carpenters made their plough.s, 
local blacksmith? their shares, local potters their 
utensils for cooking and carrying water, and 
local weavers their colton clotning. Each 
village had Its own oil-pressers, its own washer- 
men, and its own barbers and scavengers, 
Where this system was fully developed, the 
duties and ren uneratloii of each group of arti 
sans were fixed by custom and the caste rule: 
strictly prohibited a man from entering lnt( 
competition with another of the same caste 
The barber, the washerman* the blacksmith. ctOi 
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all had their own definite circle within which 
they worked, and they received a regular yearly 
payment for their services, which often took 
the form of a prescriptive share of the harve4, 
apportioned to them when the crop had teen 
reaped and brought to tin' threshing fioor. 

Village sufficiency declining. — Even in 
India proper the village is no longer the si ll- 
contained industrial unit which it formerly was, 
and many disintegrating iniluenccs aie at work 
to break down the solidarity of village life. 
The rising spirit of individualism, which is the 
result of modern education and western influ- 
ences, is impelling the classes who perform Ihr 
Immbler functions in the economy of village lift 
to aspire to higher and more dignified pursuits. 
Tliere is also a tendency to replace the pr('sciip- 
tive yearly remuneration by payment for actual 
work done. In many parts for instance, the 
village Chamar is no longer allowed the hides of 
dead cattle as iiis perquisite, but receives instead 
a payment for removing the cattle and for 
skinning them ; and the hides are tlien sold to 
a dealer by the owner of the animal. Improved 
means of communication have greatly stimulat- 
ed migration and the consc<iuent disruption 
of the village community, and by facilitating 
and lowering the cost of transport of commo- 
dities, have created a tendency for Industries to 
become localised. The extensive importation 
of cheap European piccegoods and utensils, and 
the establishment in India itself of numerous 
factories of tiie west(Tn type, have moic or less 
destroyed many village industries. The high 
prices of agricultural ' produce have also led 
many villntfo artisans to ai)andon their heredi- 
tary craft in favour of agriculture. The extent 
to which this disintegration of the old village 
organisation is proceeding varies considerably 
in ditferent parts. The cliange is most notice- 
able in the more advanced piovinces, whereas 
in comparatively backward tracts, like Central 
India and Eajputana, the old organisation 
remains almost Intact. 

Agriculture. — India Is pre-eminently an 
agricultural country. Of Its total population 
72 per cent, are engaged in pasture and agricul- 
ture, viz., 69 per cent, in ordinary cultivation 
and 3 per cent, in market ga^cning, the grow- 
ing of special products, forest^ and the raising 
of farm stock and small animals. The 217 
million persons supported by ordinal y cultiva- 
tion comprise nearly 8 million landlords, 167 
million cultivators of their own or rented land, 
over 41 million farm servants and field labouicrs 
and less than a million estate agents and mana- 
gers and their employe's. 

On the average, in the whole of India, every 
hundred cultivators employ 25 labourers, but 
the number varies in the main provinces from 
2 in Assam, 10 in the Punjab, 12 in Bengal and 
16 in the United Provinces to 27 in Burma, 33 
In Bihar and Orissa, 40 in Madras, 41 in Bombay 
and 59 in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
These local variations appe r to be independent 
alike of the fertility of the soil and of the density 
of population. The conclusion seems to be 
that the differences are due to social, rather 
than economic, conditions, and that those 
provinces have most field labourers which con- 
tain the largest proportion of the depressed 
castes who are Ijereditary agrestic sepfs. 


Of the two million persons supported by the 
growing of special products rather more th£m 
half were returned in tea, coffee, cinchona, 
indigo, etc., plantations and the remainder In 
fruit, vegetable, betel, vine, arccanut, etc., 
growers. Of those In the former group, nearly 
nine-tenths were enumerated in the to.a-gardens 
of Assam (675,000) and Bengal (248,000) and 
most of the remainder in the coffee, tea, rubber 
and other plantations of Southern India. 

Of the 16 persons per mllle who were classed 
under liaising of farm stock, nearly four-fifths 
were herdsmen, shepherds, and goatherds, 
rather more than one-seventh were cattle and 
buffalo-breeders, and keepers and one-eleventh 
sheep, goat and pig breeders. 

Fishing and Hunting. — In the wliole of 
India about 2 million persons, or 6 per mi lie 
siib.eist by fishing and hunting. Of those, all 
but a small fraction are tlshernun. About 
half the total number arc found in the two pro- 
vinces of Bengal (641,000) and Madras (313,000). 
4’he number wiio live by this occupation is 
exceptionally small in the United Provinces 
(38,000) and Punjab (10,000). The Punjab 
Superintendent says that, owing to tiie destruc- 
tion of immature fish and fry and the oljstruc- 
tion of tlic free passage of fish to their spawning 
grounds, the five thousand odd miles of large 
rivers and major canals in his Province probably 
produce less food than an equal volume of 
water in any other part of the world. The 
sea fisheries of India, though now known to be 
very valuable, arc at present but little ex- 
ploited. 

I Mines. — In the whole of India only 530,000 

I persons <>r 17 in ('ve ry ten thousand are support- 
ed by the extraction of minerals. Coal mines 
and petroleum wills a<'Count for about half the 
total number (277,000). The coal fields of 
Bihar and Orissa support 127,000 persons and 
those of Bengal 115,000. In the M.-mbhura 
district, wliich contains the Jherria, and part 
of the Kanlganj coal field, 111,000 persons or 
7 per cent, of the inhabitants are supported by 
work ill the collieries. Though the Baniuanj 
coal field was discovered as far back as 1774 
many years elapsed before much use was made 
of the discovery. In 1840 th(' total (juantity 
of coal sent to Calcutta was only 36,000 tons. 
Jt rose to 220,000 tons in 1858 anil to six million 
tons in 1901. Since then the growth has been 
very rapid. The output in 1911 from the coal 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa exceeded 
eleven million tons. In the same year the total 
yield for ail India was twelve million tons. Of 
the latter quanlity nearly one million tons were 
exnorted, and four million were u.sed by the 
railways. The total output however is still 
trivial compared with that of the United King- 
dom, which amounted in 1911 to 272 million 
tons. Most of the persons employed in the 
mines of Bengal and Blliar and Orissa are abo- 
riginal or quasl-aborlglnal ; about half are 
Baurls and Santals, and many of the remainder 
belong to the Bhuiya, Chamar or Mochi, Kora. 
Rajwar, Dosadh and Musahar castes. Tiie 
great majority are recruited locally. The coal 
mines of Hyderabad, Assam, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, and the Punjab support 
between them only about 27,000 persons. 

Metals. — Of the 98,000 persons supported by 
mining for metals^ more than half were returned 
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In the Mysore State, and of these the great 
majority were employed in the gold mines of 
Kolar, where for some years past the value of 
the gold produced has been about £2,000,000 
per annum. The mines in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Jlcrar, which support 21,000 persons, 
nro principally for the extraction of manganese. 
The mining of this ore was greatly fostered by 
the Japanese War, which caused Huasia to 
discontinue her exports of it for the time. There 
has since been a period of deprcs.sion, which 
seems now to have come to an end. Manganese 
is extracted elsewhere also, e.g., in Mysore and 
Madras. In Burma tin and load are extracted 
as well as silver and wolfram in small quantities. 
Iron ore is worked in various places, but ehlelly 
in MayurbhanJ which supplies the raw material 
for Messrs. Tata and Company’s ironworks at 
Sakchi. 

Of the 75,000 persons supported by work in 
quarries and mines for non-metallic minerals, 
other than coal and salt, two-fifths were enume- 
rated in Bombay, where the quarrying of stone 
and limestone is an important business chiolly 
In the neighbourhood of Bombay city. In 
Bihar and Orissa and Madras mica mining is 
of some importance. 

The extraction of salt and saltpetre support 
78,000 persons. Nearly a tliird of the total 
number are found in Bihar and Orissa where tho 
Nunlyas are still largely employed in digging 
out and refining saltpetre. This industry is 
carried on also in the Punjab, Hock salt is 
minc'd 4n the same province and in llajputana. 

The total number of persons employed in 
the extraction of minerals has risen during 
the decade from 235 to 617 thousand. TTic 
most noticeable increase is in Coal mines and 
petroleum wells wlilch embrace nearly three 
times a.s many persons as in 1901. The bulk 
of the increase has occurred In Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, but it is to be noted tliat 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces and 
Berar wlilch now contribute about 12,000 
persons to this group gave practically none ten 
years previously. Miners for metals are 2^ 
times as numerous as they were in 1901. 

Industries- — Of the 85' 3 million persons 
dependent on industrial occupations, nearly 
one-fourth, or 2 C per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, are supported by textile industries. Of 
these, the most important, from a numerical 
point of view, are industries connected with 
cotton. The number of persons supported 
by cotton spinning, sizing and weaving is 
close on 6 millions, and another half million 
are employed in ginning, cleaning and 
pressing the raw material. TTie proportion 
of tho population supported by cotton spinning, 
sizing and we^iving is 37 per mille in the 
Punjab, 29 In Bombay and llajputana, 
27 in Madras, 22 in the Central Provinces and 
Berars and 18 in tlie United Provinces. In 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam 
It 1 l much smaller, ranging only from 8 to 11 per 
mille. Nearly two-fifths of a million persons 
are supported by rope, twine and string making, 
and more than a third of a million by jute spin- 
ning, pressing aud weaving. Other important 
textile Industries sre wool sj^nning and weaving, 
Bilk spinning and weaving, and dyeing and print- 
ing, etc., each of which supports from a quarter 
Iq 4 third of a mtlljon periops. It is there- 


fore that so far as India Is concerned, in spite 
of the growing number of cotton mills in the 
Bombay Presidency and elsewhere, the hand 
industry still, to a great extent, hold its own. 
Only 13,000 persons are employed in silk spin- 
ning and weaving factories, 7,000 In woollen fac- 
tories Including tliose for tho making of carpets 
aud even smaller numbers In other factories of 
this cla8.s. Some of these textile industries are 
very local. Those connected with jute are prac- 
tically confined to Bengal, in which province 
nine- tenths of the persons supportc<l by them 
were enumerated. More than half the persons 
dependent on rope, twine and string making 
and on working in ‘other fibres’ chielly coir, and 
palmyra fibre were enumerated in Madras and 
its Native States and a quarter of those 8U])poited 
by wool industries in Hyderabad. Half the silk 
spinners and weavers arc found in two provinces, 
Bengal and Madras. The dyeing, bleaching and 
printing of textiles and lace, crape and similar 
industries are almost unknown in Assam, Bengal, 
Burma and the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Growth of Industry. — As compared with 
1901 th(‘re lias been a decrease of O’l per cent, in 
the number of persons supported by textile 
Industries. This is due mainly to tho almost 
complete extinction of cotton spinning by hand. 
Weaving by hand has also suffered severely from 
tile competition of gocxls made by machinery 
both in Europe and in this country. There has 
been a large increase In the number of Indian 
cotton mills, but as the output per head in fac- 
tories is far greater than tiiat from hand-looms, 
the addition of a given number of factory hands 
luvolves tho displacement of a far larger 
number of hand workers. 

Hides. — As compared with 1901, a large 
decline in the number returned as general work- 
ers in hides la partly compeneated for by an 
increase in shoe, boot and sandal makers. In 
the two lieads taken together there has been a 
drop of about 6 per cent. During the same 
period the number of hide dealers has more than 
doubled. Owing to the growing demand for 
hides in Europe and America and the resulting 
liigli prices, the export trade in hides has been 
greatly stimulated. The local cobbler, on the 
other hand, haying to pay more for his raw mate- 
rial and feeling the increasing competition of 
machine-made goods has been tempted to 
abandon his hereditary craft for some other 
means of livelihood, such os agriculture or 
work in factories of various kinds. 

Woodworkers. — Wood cutting and working 
and basket making support 2*6 and 1*3 million 
persons, respectively, or 3*8 million In all. The 
number of factories devoted to these industries 
Is still Inconsiderable. Saw mills and timber 
yards each employ some 12,000 persons and 
carpentry works about 6,000. There is only one 
cane factory with 40 employes. 

Metal workers. — The workers In metals arc 
only about half as numerous as those in woo<l 
and cane. About three-quarters of tlie persons 
in this order are general workers in iron, and 
ono-seventh are workers in biass, copper and 
bell-metat. 

Tlie total nomb^ of persons dependent on 
metal industries shows a decline of 0*6 per cent 
as compared with 1901. 

Earthenwaren — The manufacture of glass, 
brjeks and far then wa^e suppoits |q all 2* 2 mlUi- 
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ou persons. Seven-eights of these are the ordin- 
ary village TOtters who make the various earthen- 
ware ntensfls for cooking and storing water which 
are required by the poorer classes, as well as 
tiles, rings for wells and the like. In most parts 
of India the potter, like the carpenter, oil-presses, 
blacksmith and cobbler, Is found in practically 
every village. 

Chemical9.~In a country like India, whose 
economic development is still backward. It is not 
to be expected that a large number of persons 
should be engaged in industries connected with 
chemical products. The total numb(T returned 
as supported by these industries exceeds amilllon 
out It shnnKS to less than 100,000 if we exclude 
manufacture and refining of vegetable and mine- 
ral oils. The 1*1 million persons Included In 
this group are almost entirely village artisans 
who extract oil from mustard, linseed, etc., 
grown by their fellow villagers. 

Food Industries. — Of the 3 * 7 million persons 
supported by food industries the great majority 
follow occupations of a very primitive type. 
Rice pounders and buskers and flour grinders 
number 1‘6 million, grain parchers, etc., 0*6 
million, and toddy drawers about the same. 
There are 362,000 butchers, 281,000 sweetmeat 
makers, etc., and 97,000 bakers and biscuit 
makers. The other five heads of the scheme 
contain between them only 227,000 persons. 
The principal factories in connection with food 
industries are flour and rice mills, which employ 
42,000 persons, sugar factories 8,000, opium, 
ganja and tooacco factories 7,000 and breweries 
6 , 000 . 

Dress. — In all 7*8 million persons are sup- 
ported by industries of dress and the toilet. Of 
these 1'3 millions are grouped under the head 
tailors, milliners, dressmakers, etc., and 2*1 mil- 
lion under each of the heads (a) shoe, boot and 
sandal makers, (6) washermen, cleaners and 
dyers, and (c) barbers, hair-dressers and wig- 
makers. 

Transport. — Transport supports about five 
million persons, or 16 per mille of the population, 
atz., transport by water one million, transport by 
road 2*8 million, transport by rail one million, 
and the post, telegraph and telephone services 
0*2 million. Transport by water, about three- 
fifths are owners of country boats and their boat- 
men ; nearly one-sixth are employed on inland 
steamers and ocean-going vessels of all kinds, 
one-sixth are engaged in the construction and 
maintenance of canals, and one-twentieth in the 
management and upkeep of harbours. Trans- 
port by road includes one million carters and 
cart-owners, more than half a million porters and 
mes-sengers and considerably less than that num- 
ber of owners and drivers of pack animals. Palki 
owners and bearers number 202,000 and persons 
engaged on road ccmstruction and maintenance 
663,000. 

Trade. — The number of persons dependent 
on trade for their livelihood is 17*8 millions, or 
6 per cent, of the populatiou. Of these, more 
than half are support^ by trade in food stuffs, 
including 2*9 milUon grocers and sellers of vege- 
table oil, salt and other condiments, who arc for 
the most part the petty viUage shop-keepers, 
commonly known aa vM and oil sellers ; 2* 2 
mliUon grain and pulse dealers ; 1*6 million 
betel leaf, vegetablea and fruit sellers, and nearly 
a million fish vendors. Trade in textiles is the 
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next moat Important item, supporting 4 per mllle 
of the population. In connection with these 
figures, it is necessary to draw attention to the 
great differ ence which exists between the econo- 
mic conditions of India and those of Europe, 
In Europe the seller is almost invariably a 
middleman, whereas in India he is usually the 
maker oi the article, and is thus class! fled under 
tlie industrial and not the commercial bead. 

Professions. — The public administration and 
the liberal arts support 10*9 million persons or 35 
per rniilc, namely, public force 2 4 million, public 
administration 2-7 million, the professions and 
liberal arts 5*3 million, and persons of indepen- 
dent means about half a million. The head 
Public force includes the Army (0*7 million), the 
Navy ( leas than 6,000) and the Police ( 1*6 
million). India has practically no navy and her 
army is exceptionally small, as compared with 
those of European countries. The number of 
persons actually employed in It Is only 384,000 
or 1 per mille of the population, as compared 
with 4 per mille in England and 10 in Germany. 
The figures for Police include village watchmen 
and their families. The real number In thisgroup 
Is greater than that shown In the census tables ; 
many of these village olflcials liavo other means 
of subsistence, and the latter were sometimes 
shown as their principal occupation. Under the 
head Public administration are classed only those 
persons who are directly engaged In the Execu* 
tiveand Judicial administration and th‘ ir op- 
tablishments, whether employed directly under 
Government or under a municipality or other 
local body. Employees of Government and local 
bodies who have a specific occupation of their 
own, such as doctors, printers, school-masters, 
land surveyors, etc., are shown under the special 
heads provided for these occupations. Of the 6*3 
million persons supported by the professions and 
liberal arts, Rellj^on accounts for rather more 
than half, Letters and the arts and sciences for 
more than a sixth, Instruction and Medicine for 
onc-elghth, and Law for one-eighteenth. The 
main head Religion contains 1*6 million priests, 
nfinisters, etc., 0‘7 million religious mendicants, 
0'4 million pilgrim conductors, circuracisers 
and persons engaged In temples, burial or burn- 
ing ground service, and 0*06 million catechists 
and other persons in church and mission service. 
Of Law, more than half are lawyers, law agents 
and mukhtiars and the remainder lawyers’ clerks 
and petition writers. More than two-thirds of 
the persons under the Medical nead are medical 
practitioners of various kinds, including dentists: 
the remainder are midwives, vaccinators, com- 
pounders, nurses, etc. The real number of per- 
sons who act as mid wives must exceed consider- 
ably that shown in the return. This service is 
usually performed by the wife of the village 
scavenger or other person of low casts ; and 
she must ofteq have been returned under her 
husband’s occupation. Nearly three-fourths of 
the persons classed under Letters and the arts 
and sciences are found in Music composers and 
masters, players on musical instr-im nts, sin- 
gers, actors and dancers. The bulk of these arc 
village drummers, whose services are invariably 
requisitioned on the occasion of marriages and 
religious festivals. 

Factories.— There are in the whole of India 
7,113 factories employing 2*1 million persons 
or 7 per mille of the population. Of tl^se pc - 
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8008, 810,000, or two'flfths of the total number 
are employed In the growing of special products, 

668.000 in textile Industries, 224,000 In mines, 

1.26.000 in transport, 74,000 in food industries, 

71.000 in metal Industries, 49,000 In glass and 
earthenware industries, the same number in in- 
dustries connected with chemical products and 

45.000 in Industries of luxury. Of the special 
products, tea ( 703,000 employees ) is by far 
the most I mportant. The number of tea gardens 
is not much more than double that of coffee plan- 
tations, but twelve times as many persons are 
employed on them. The coffee plantations are 
foiir times as numerous as indigo concerns and 

labourers. Of the labour- 

per cent, are returned by 
Assam and 27 per cent, by Bengal. Madras, 
Mysore and Coorg contain between them prac- 
tically all the coffee plantations, and Bihar 
and Orissa all the Indigo factories. Of the per- 
sons working In mines, 143,000, or C4 per cent, 
are found in collieries, eight-ninths of tiiora being 
in the two provinces of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal. The number of persons engaged In gold 
mines is about one-flfth of the number in the coal 
mines : nine-tenths of them were returned from 
Mysore. Of the 658,000 workers in textile in- 
dustries, cotton mills contribute 308,000 and 
ute, hemp, etc., 222,000. About two-thirds of 
he persons employed In cotton mills are found 
In the Bombay Presidency, from 8 to 9 per cent. 
In the Central Provinces and Berar and Madias, 
and about half this proportion In the united 
Provinces and Bengal. Juto mills are a mono- 
poly of Bengal. Of the Industries connected 
with transport, railway workshops are by far 
the most Important and afford employment to 

99.000 persons, or 79 per cent, of the total 
number of persons engaged lii these industries : 
about one-fourth of them are found in Bengal 
and onc-slxth In Bombay. Of the factories 
connected with food Industries, the most pro- 
minent are rice and flour mills. These employ 

42.000 persons, of whom nearly three-fourths 
arc engaged In the nee mills of Rangoon and 
other places In Burma. 

Indians and Europeans. — The proportion 
of Indians to Europeans varies considerably in 
different classes of factories. 'J'he great major- 
ity of the larger concerns are financed by Euro- 
pean capital, and in such cases management or 
direction Is generally European, and the Indians 
shown under tlds head are engaged for the 
most part on supervision and clerical work. 
In Assam where 549 tea gardens are owned 
by Europeans and 60 by Indians, there are 
530 European and 73 Indian managers. In 
the coffee plantations of Madras and Mysore 
the same principle is apparent. The jute mills 
of Bengal are financed by European capital and 
the managers are all Europeans ; while In i 


Bombay where Indians own 110 of the cotton 
ginning and weaving mills, and share 25 with 
Eurooeans, and the latter own exclusively only 
12, all but 43 of the managers are Indians. Some* 
times the proportion of Europeans employed in 
supervision, etc., varies with the character of the 
work. In the gold mines where the planning and 
control of the deep underground workings require 
a high degree of skill, Europeans outnumber In- 
dians In the ratio of nearly 4 to 1, whereas in the 
collieries Indians are twelve times as numerous 
as Europeans. 

Anglo-Indians.— Anglo-Indian is used at the 
census as the designation of the mixed race, 
descended usually from European fathers and 
Indian mothers, which was formerly known as 
Eurasian. The total number of persons returned 
Under this head, excluding Feringis, is now 
100,451 or 15 per cent, more than in 1901. Anglo- 
Indians are most numerous in Madras (26,000) 
and Bengal (20,000). In the United Provinces, 
Bombay and Burma the number ranges from 
, 8 to 11 thousand, and In Bihar and Orissa, the 
i Central Provinces and Berar and the Punjab, 
it is about 3,500. In the States and Agencies 
i Anglo-Indians aggregate onlv 14,000, more 
I than half being found In Mysore and Hyderabad. 

I The increase in their number as compared with 
1901 may be due partly to some Anglo-Indians 
having returned themselves under their new 
designation who would have claimed to be 
Europeans if Eurasian had Ix^en the only 
alternative, and it is also perhaps due in part 
to a growing tendency amongst certain classes 
of Indian Christians to pass themselves off as 
Anglo-Indians. The Punjab Superintendent 
accounts in this way for the greater part of the 
Increase of 42 per cent, in the number returned 
as Anglo-Indians in his province. The pro- 
portional increase is also large In the United 
Provinces, Bomliay, Burma, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar and the Cochin State. 
Altliough Madras still has the largest number 
of Anglo-Indians, the total is sligiitly less now 
than it was twenty years ago. Possibly this is 
because more careiul enumeration has reduced 
the number of Indian Christians who thus 
returced themselves. The number of Anglo- 
Indians in Burma is remarkably large in view 
of the comparatively sliort time that has elapsed 
since it b( came a British possession and the 
strength of *ts European population. In this 
community there are 984 females per thousand 
niales, or slightly more than the corresponding 
proportions in the general population of India. 
.More than half of the persons returned as Anglo- 
Indians are Roman Catholics, and one-third are 
Anglicans; the number of Pn.sbyterians, 
Baptists, and Methodists ranges from 2 to 2J 
per cent. 
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THE CENSUS OF 1921. 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of March 18th. The total population of India 
as thus ascertained is 319,075,132, viz., British 
Terrltoty 247, 1.38, .396 and Indian States 
71,936,736, giving an increase of 3,205,218 in 
British Territory and 713,518 in Indian States, 
these figures are provisional, but the experience 
of previous censuses shows that the dilfcrence 
between the population according to the pro- 
visional totals and that as finally ascertained 
does not amount to more than about 1 in 2,500 
persons and the figures arc therefore sufficiently 
accurate for practical purT)03CS, 

Tlie proportional variations at each of the 
la>t two censuses are given below : — 

Variations per cent, since lfK)l. 


1 

1891 

to 

1001. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1911 

to 

...m. 

India .. ., ! 

-j-l '5 1 

1 -bO ■ 5 

+1*2 

Provinces 

■4-3*9 

+5*4 

-fl *3 

States . . . . 1 

~0*0 

■+10*8 

-l-i-o 


The.se ratios differ slightly from those in the 
statements appended, as allowance has been 
made in the former for the inclusion of new 
areas. The a^cas now dealt with for the first 
time have an estimated population of 86,145 
persons. 

Unfavourable Features : — The agricultural 
conditions of tlio early and middle years of the 
docude wore not unfavourable to the growth of i 


the population. There was some local scarcity but 
no widespread famine, while the birth rate and 
survival rate both stood high in 1913 but declined 
slightly in the subsequent four years. The war, 
which gave a notable stimulus to the agricul- 
ture, industry and trade of the country, had 
little direct effect on the population figures. 
The influenza epidemic of 1918 dominates all 
other direct influences on the movement of the 
population during the decade. The epidemic 
left no part of India nnvisited. The death rate 
w'as nearly double that of the previous year and 
the direct loss of life due to the ravages of the 
disease during a few months in 1918 alone is 
put at about 7 millions in British India, while 
the indirect effects are shown in the heavy fall 
in the birth rate in 1919, the births being less 
than the deaths in both 1918 and 1919. Apart 
from the influenza epidemic, tlie later years of 
the decade were generally unhealthy. Plague 
which had been virulent in 1915 in the Northern 
and Western portions of the country again took 
a heavy toll in 1917 and 1918. The general 
failure of the rains of 1918 caused widespread 
distress over a large part of the country and the 
mortality from cholera in 1918-19 was exception- 
ally high. In the last year of the decade a 
large part of the country had again to face a 
serious failure of the monsoon. Further 
analysis of tlie conditions affecting the move- 
ment of the ])opulation must be postponed till the 
Census figures are available in their final form; 
but the figures given in the statements show the 
extent to which the normal growth of the popu- 
lation has, in the greater part of the country,' 
been set hack by tiie tcrriiilc visitation of 1918 
and tlic subsequent unhealthy season. 


POPULATION OF PROVINCES AND STATES AND VARIATION 
SINCE 1891. 


The population returned at previous Censuses has been corrected, as far as possible, in order 
to allow for subsequent inter-provincial transfers. 

The population of Benares State (total 357,838, males 177,809, females 179,909), which was 
included under the head “ British territory " in 1911, has now been Included under the head “ Indian 
States.” Delhi and Gwalior, wliich in 1911 were classed under the Punjab and Central India 
Agency respectively, are now showm gciiaratcly. The figures for the Madras States include those 
of Cochin and Travancorc, the figures of these States being also sliown separately. 

The political control of Aden, which Is still technically a part of tJie Bombay Presidency, is 
with the British Government, but as its gener;^! administration is still directly under the Government 
Of Bombay, Aden has been shown for the purpose of the Census as part of the Bombay Presidency. 

The population of the Fiench Settlements in India which is not included In this table is according 
tpthe J*rov}sIop^| Totals 269,579 (Males 133,251, Females 136,328). 
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Province, State or 

The Census of 1921 . 

Population, 1921. 

Variation, 1911—21. 
Increase ( + ). 

Decrease ( — ). 

Agency. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Actual. 

Per cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

INDIA. 

319,075,132 

164,050,191 

155,018,941 

d-3,918,730 

+ 1*2 

Provinces. 

247,138,396 

126,941,215 

120,107,181 

+ 3,205,218 

+ 1-3 

1 . AJmer-Merwara 

495,899 

269,867 

226,032 

—5,496 

— 1‘1 

ii. Andamans and Nlco - 





-{ 1-4 

bars 

26,833 

20,303 

6,440 

+ 374 

a. Assam 

7,593,861 

3,955,665 

.3,643,190 

+ 884,562 

+ 13-2 

4. Baluchistan 

421,679 

255,566 

166,113 

+ 7,267 

d- 1-8 

{Districts and Adminis- 
tered Territories.) 






5. Bengal 

46,653,177 

24,130,621 

22,522,556 

+ 1,170,572 

+ 2*6 

0 . Bihar and Orissa .. 

33,998,778 

16,767,112 

17,231,666 

—490,766 

—1*4 

Bihar . . 

23,378,758 

11,585,798 

11,792,960 

—373,671 

— 1-6 

Orissa 

4,968,406 

2,354,855 

2,613,551 

—163,347 

—3*2 

Chota ‘Nagpur , . 

5,651,614 

2,826,459 

2,825,155 

+ 46,262 

+ *8 

7. Bombay (Presidency) 

19,338,586 

10,164,934 

9,173,652 

—357,680 

— 1-8 

Bombay . . 

16,005,170 

8,291,800 

7,713,280 

—131,496 

— *8 

Sind 

3,278,493 

1,836,166 

1,442,827 

—234,942 

—0-7 

Aden . . . . 

54,923 

36,878 

18,045 

+ 8,7.58 

+ 19-0 

8 . Burma 

13,205,564 

6,750,781 

6,454,783 

+ 1,090,.347 

-f9*0 

9. Central Provinces 






and Berar . . 

13,908.514 

6,048,985 

6,950,529 

7,644 

— 1 

Contra! iVovinocs. 

10,827,302 

5,379,741 

5,447,601 

—31,694 

—.*3 

Berar 

3,081,212 

1,560,244 

1,511,968 

+ 24,050 

+ •8 

10. Coorg 

164,459 

89,851 

74,608 

—10,517 

— 6*0 

11 . l)olhl 

486,741 

280,709 

206,032 

+ 73,294 

+ 17-7 

12. Madras 

42,322,270 

20,884,233 

21,438,037 

+ 910,866 

+ 2*2 

13. North-West Fron- 



tier Province. 

2,247,696 

1,226,791 

1,020,905 

+ 60,763 

+ 2-3 

( Districts and Ad- 
ministered Terri- 
tories.) 


[ 




14. Punjab 

20,678,393 

11,300,955 

9,377,438 

-fl, 099, 820 

i 

+ 5-0 

15. United Provinces oi 



Agra and Oudh 

45,590,946 

23,894,752 

21,696,194 

— 1,216,544 

— 2*6 

Agra 

33,420,638 

1 17,593,757 

15,826,881 

—828,848 

—2*4 

Oudh . . 

12,170,308 

6,300,995 

5,869,313 

—387,696 

—3*1 

States and Agencies 

71,936,736 

37,114,976 

34,821,700 

+ 713,518 

1 

+ 1-0 

16. Assam State (Mani- 

17. Bafuchist 4 a States . 

383,672 

187,951 

195,721 

+ 37,450 

+ 10-8 

378,909 

; 205,988 

173,011 

—41,292 

—9*8 

18. Baroda State 

2,121,875 

1,098,054 

1,023,821 

+ 89,077 

+ 4-4 

19. Bengal State 

806,173 

476,644 

419,629 

+ 78,608 

+ 8-9 
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Troviucc, State or 
Agency. 

Population, 1921. 

Variation, 1011 — 21. 
Increase ( 1- ). 
Decrease ( — ). 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Actual. 

Per cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

20. Biliarand Orissa Sta* 
tes 

3,960,431 

1,947,668 

2,017,763 

4- 20,222 

+ •5 

21. Bombay States 

7,412,341 

3,771,186 

3,641,155 

+ 24,200 

4*3 

22. Central India Agen- 
cy 

6,004,581 

3,072,760 

2,031,812 

—135,414 

o ■ o 

23. Central Provinces 
States 

2,068,482 

1,020, .50 7 

1.0.38,975 

—48,670 

2*3 

24. Gwalior State 

3,175,822 

1,686,170 

1,480,646 

—41,163 

—1-3 

2.'}. Hyderabad State . . 

12,453,627 

6,331,084 

6,121,643 

—021,040 

—0*0 

26. Kashmir State 

3,322,030 

5,400,029 

1,757,002 

1,. 564, 128 

-1-163,904 

+5‘2 

27. Madras States 

2,745,715 

2,714,314 

4648,188 

+13 ‘ 5 

Cochin States. 

979,019 

483,834 

405,185 

■+60,000 

+ 6‘0 

Travancoro State. 

4,005,849 

2,032,306 

1,073,543 

+576,874 

-4-16*8 

28. Mysore State 

5,976,660 

3,046,099 

2,930,661 

+170,467 

+ 2*9 

29. North-West Fronti- 
er Province 

2,828,055 

1,520,672 

1,307,383 

+ 1,205,961 

+ 74*3 

(Agencies and Tribal 
Areas.) 

30. Punjab States 

4,415,401 

2,425,101 

1,900,210 

+ 202,607 

+ 4*8 

31. Ilajputana Agency . 

9,857,012 

5,180,765 

4,007,247 

—673,420 

—6*4 

32. Sikkim State 

81,722 

41,502 

40,220 

—6,198 

—7-0 

33. United Provinces 
States . . 

1,134,824 

580,303 

554,521 

— 55,050 

—4*0 


POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

In the towns noted beJow, where plague was prevalent at the time of the Census of 1911, many 
of the inhabitants were absent from their homes and the population shown In this table is far less 
than it would otherwise have been. The population of tliese towns for 1911 according to the returns 
of a fresh Census taken after the epidemic had subsided is noted below : — 


Province. 

Town. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females, 

Bihar and Orissa 


Gaya 


70,423 

38,717 

31,706 

Central Provinces 


Nagpur 


134,008 

70,441 

63,667 

United Provinces 

. . 

Cawnpore 


195,498 

115,243 

80,256 

Central India . . 


Indore 


68,733 

37,910 

30,828 

Gwalior 


Lashkar 


72,409 

30,045 

32,464 
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Population, 

1621. 

Variation. 1911-21. 

Increase 

Decrease ( — ). 


Town. 

Total. 

Actual. 

Per cent. 

Roinixks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

AJMER MERWARA. 

Aimer 

BALUCHISTAN. 

Quetta 

114,100 

48,933 

-1-27,974 

-1-15,011 

+32-4 

+44-3 


BENGAL. 

Calcutta with Suburbs and Howrah. . . 
Calcutta Ihroper . . 

Howrah 

1,263,292 

003,173 

192,758 

-H0,079 

4-7,106 

+13,752 

+3-4 
+ •8 
+7 *7 


Manicktola 

Cossipore-Chltpur 

Garden Reach 

66,750 

56,549 

44,062 

+12,983 

+8,371 

—1,233 

+24 •! 
-fl7‘4 
—2-7 


Dacca 

117,304 

+8,753 

+8'1 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Patna 

Bhagalpur 

Gaya 

120,109 

68,833 

67,750 

^16,044 

—5,516 

+17,838 

—11 -8 
—7*4 

+ 35 7 


BOMBAY. 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Poona 

1,172,953 

274,202 

176,671 

+193,508 

+41,425 

+17,271 

+19 -8 
-fl7-8 
+10*8 


Karachi 

Surat . . . . 

215.781 

118,299 

+63,878 

+3,431 

+42 •! 
+3 -0 


BURMA. 

Rangoon 

Mandalay 

339,527 

147,429 

-H6,211 

+9,130 

+15*8 

+6-0 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 

AND BERAR. 

Nagpur 

Jubbulpore 

149,522 

108,973 

+48,107 

+8,322 

1 +47 -4 

-4-8 -3 


DELHI. 

Delhi 

303,148 

+70,311 

+30*2 


MADRAS. 

Madras 

Madura . . . . ' 

Trichinopoly 

Calicut 

Salem 

522 951 
138,894 
119.521 
81,995 
52,270 

+4,291 

+3,779 

—3,991 

-4-3,578 

—6,936 

+2-8 
—3 2 
+4 '6 
—11 7 


N.-W. F. PROVINCE. 

Peshawar 

93,884 

—4,051 

— 4*1 


PUNJAB. 

Lahore . . 

Amritaar 

Multan 

Rawalpindi 

Ambala 

279.558 
160,409 
86 251 
97,983 
76,497 

! +.50,871 

+7,653 
—12,992 
+11.600 1 
—3,634 

+22*2 
-4-5-0 
—13-1 
+13 -3 
- — 4 ’6 

i 
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Poinilation 

1921. 

Variation, 1911-2L. 
Increase (-f). 
Decrease ( — ). 

Remarks. 

City. 

Total. 

Actual. 

Per cent. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

UNITED PIIO VINCES OE AGllA 
AND OUDII. 

Ijifknow.. 

24:i,55:> 

—8,. 501 

—3 - I 


l’>enares . . 

199,999 

—3,811 

—1 -9 



185,940 

4-197 

+ •3 


Cawnpore 

213,041 

+34,487 

+ 19’ 3 


Allahabad 

155,970 

— 15,727 

— 9'2 


Bareilly 

127,939 

—1,523 

— 1-2 


Meerut . . 

122,507 

+5,036 

+5*1 


Moradabad 

82,713 

+1,595 

+2-0 


iUmipur , . 

73,200 

— l,H0 

—1*5 


BA KOI) A. 

Baroda .• 

94,742 

—4,603 

—4*6 


CENTllAL INDIA AGENCY. 





Bliopa! . . 

5,054 

—11,150 

—19-8 


Indore 

92,993 

+48,046 

+106-9 


GWALIOR. 





Laslikar . . 

70,849 

+20,662 

+36-8 


H YD UK ABA I). 





Hyderabad 

404,225 

—97,421 

—19-4 


KASHMIR. 





Srinagar 

141,031 

+11,430 

+8-8 


MYSORE. 





Bangalore (including Civil and Mili- 
tary Station) 

238,111 

+48,626 

+25-7 


Mysore . . 

83,932 

+12,626 

+17-7 


RA.TPUTANA AGENCY. 





Jaipur . . 

121,196 

—16,902 

—12-3 


Jodhpur 

73,480 

+14,218 

+24-0 


Bikaner 

69,448 

+13,622 

+24-4 


Alwar 

44,782 

+3,477 

+8*4 
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Education. 


Indian education is \inintclli«lblc except 
through Its history. Seen thus, it affords tho 
spectacle of a growth which, wiiile to one it 
will appear a» a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into tho channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit tlicm 
for tho needs of modern life and western Ideals. 
There Is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
thin education. The Indian, stung to tho quick 
by the illiteracy around him, demands a very 
rapid expansion of educational facilities, with 
perhaps an insufficient regard for the formu- 
lation of a policy to regulate such an expansion; 
the official, overweighted by his responsibility 
lor the maintenance of law and order, is aomc- 
tiinos apt to look with tnlsgiving u|)on the 
activities of private enterprise in tho field of 
education and, in his efforts to improve the 
quality, to disregard tho qiinutity of training 
to be provided in tho schools and colleges : 
and tho teacher, harassed by annoying restric- 
tions on Ills freedom and disheartened by his 
poverty is disinclined for changes lest they 
make his lot even more Intolerable than before. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 

In tho early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
for tho doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of tho time, was a genuine 
admirer of tho laws and literature of tho East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning 
to revive and flourish under the protcctiou of a 
stable government, and to interfere as little 
as possible with the habits and customs of tho 
people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for tho Introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year 
the Court of Directors instructed tho Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus “to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them In tho exorcise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and In some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance.” 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose In India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker In Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu CoDege for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but Its influence 
grew apace. Fifteen years later, the Commit- 


tee of Public In-^truction in Bengal reported 
, that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, tlie Elphinstono Institution was 
founded in memory of tho great niler 
who left India in 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
' College, whose object was to teach ” the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science in strict 
accordance with tho mode adopted in Europe.” 
Many pronounced the failure of tho undertaking 
to be inevitable; for, under the Hindu custom 
' the higher castes were forbidden to touch tho 
dead. This obstacle w’as surmounted by Ma- 
j dusudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body. 

; From that time onward Indians of the highest 
, castes have devoted themselves with entlmslasm 
' and with success to tho study of medicine in all 
its branches. 

Another impetus to tho introduction of wes- 
; tern learning was the devotion of Christian 
I missionaries. Tho humanitarian spirit, which 
' had been kindled In England by Wesley, Burke 
; and Wilbcrforcc, inllueuced action also in India. 

■ Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
i missionary College at Scramporo in 1818; and 
I twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
; whoje trend of miaslonary policy in India by liis 
I inslsknco on teaching rather tlian on preacliing, 

, and by the foundation of his school and College 
in Calcutta. In Madras, tho missionaries had been 
still earlier in the field; for as early as In 1787 
j a small group oi missionary schools were being 
I directed by Mr. Schwarz. The Mauras Christian 
I College was opened In 1837. In Bombay, tne 
i Wilson School (afterwards College) was foumled 
in 183<1. 

Lord W, Bentinck's raihut-e of 1835 (based 
upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks the 
somewhat tardy acceptance by Government of 
the new policy. Government then determined, 
j while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
; to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected; still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
I should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
I fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tein. The freedom of the press was established 
I In 1835; English was substituted for Persian 
j as the language .of the Courts in 1837 and in 
' 1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
I in Govumment appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
1 firm root In India: and, though the Muhamma- 
i dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
! schools outstripped tho moans of Qovornment 
1 for providing them. 
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Growth of English Education, 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


An epoch In Indian educational history la 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch In 
1864. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which It laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea tliat the 
education Imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country." For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not dllfer very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1885 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions. 
“ Such a system as this, placed In all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would Impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of Its benefits to all classes of people.” 
Another feature of the despatch was an outUne 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of “the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis : it did much, 
thiough the agency of Its Collegos to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated 
the conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of scho- 
lars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with tlio examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination. 
The colleges were fetten d by examination re- 
quirement and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy ; and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts: they also 
rocomraended the institution of oivil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to bo deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced study. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop ” the vast resources of their country 
. . . .and gradually, but certainly', confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increase of wealth and commerce. The 
encouragement of the graut-in-ald system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of wltlidrawing higher education from 
the control of Governme; it within certain liraha 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, In 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept in w’hich are now being rtv 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the nigh 
school and intermediate stages of education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
Its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges. The (’hancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominat-e 80 ne/ rent, of 
the ordinary members of the Seimces and to 
approve the election of the remainder : the Gov- 
ernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and projwsals for the affiliation or dlsaffiliatloa 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities wore given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of Inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teacliiug func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects; but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outsido those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Gov- 
vernment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only wi^ 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not Inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They a-^sumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system, in its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
Improve and to strengthen it. 
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Recent Developments. 

Since the passing of the Universities Act of 1904, there has been a considerable expansion of 
the educational system. The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years 
and serve to illustrate the growth and expansion of education In India, 


(a) STUDENTS. 



In Public Institutions. 

In All Institutions 
(Public <fe Private). 

Year. 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Mules. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1891-92 

3,041,510 

307,400 

3,348,910 

3,517,778 

339,043 

3,856,821 

1896-97 

3,428,376 

360,006 

3,788,382 

3,954,712 

402,168 

4,366,870 

1901-02 

1906-07 

3,493,325 

4,104,832 

393,168 

579,648 

3,886,493 

4,744,480 

4,077,430 

4,743,604 

444,470 

645,028 

4,621,900 

6,388,632 

1911-12 

1915-16 

5,253,065 

5,871,184 

875,660 

1,112,024 

6,128,725 

6,983,208 

5,828,182 

0,431,215 

952,539 

1,186,281 

6,780,721 

7,617,496 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

6,050,840 

6,119,423 

1,156,468 

1,192,309 

7,207,308 

7,311,742 

6,621,527 

6,683,879 

1,230,419 

1,264,189 

7,851,946 

7,948,068 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

6,098,129 

6,306,128 

1,240,534 

1,306,711 

7,338,663 

7,612,839 

6,023.149 

6,829,204 

1,313,428 

1,377,021 

7,936,577 

8,206,225 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

6,427,960 

0,401,434 

1,347,027 

1,340,842 

7,774,993 

7,742,275 

6,964,048 

6,962,979 

1.412,979 

1,418,422 

8,377,027 

8,381,401 


(6) Expenditure. 



Direct Expenditure. 

Direct and Indirect, 

Year. 

Public Funds. 

Total. 

Public Funds. 

Total. 


Es. 

Its, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1891-92 

1,07,55,368 

2,40.93,149 

1,56,18,184 

3,06,19,632 

1896-97 

1,19,35,647 

2,77,3«,737 

1,67,65,660 

3,52,44,900 

1901-02 

1,26,28,686 

3,06,37,633 

1,77,03,968 

4,01,21,462 

1906-07 

1,88,31,204 

3,88,67,352 

2,96,34,674 

6,59,03,673 

1911-12 

2,67,57,212 

5,39,41,277 

4,05,28,072 

7,86,92,605 

1915-16 

3,96,61,136 

7,47,43,004 

6,21,68,904 

11,08,29,249 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

4,18,12,109 

4,41,73,343 

7,92,86,819 

8,36,68,551 

0,14,80,471 

6,46,01,690 

11 28,83,068 
11,82,09,137 

1018-19 

1919-20 

5,02,71,231 

5,91,69.207 

9,18,49,130 

10,34,29,768 

7,17,26,292 

8,44,68,472 

12,98,63.073 
14,88,9 ,930 

1020-21 

1921-22 

7,01,58,995 

8,19,60,603 

11,69,15,680 

13,03,60,458 

10,06,76,871 

11,49,61,178 

1'6,77, 33,113 
18,37,52,969 
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In 1921-22 the total expenditure on edu- in India. Although the statistical returns 
cation amounted to Re. 18,37,52,969, of which show more than 8 millions of pupils at school 
Be. 11,49,61,178 came from public funds. In it will bo seen that over 76 per cent, of tlmso 
spite of this marked advance, there is much arc in the lower primary stage ; and it may bo 
lee-wfty to make up, as in the last census report safely deducted that over 60 per cent, of those at 
the literate population of India was only 72 school never bccomo literate. Of course the 
per thousand (males 122 and females 18 per total number of pupils at school is not a safe 
thousand). criterion of the state of education, and a sounder 

The following table provides an interesting standard of comparison would be that number 
and valuable comment on the state of education multiplied by the average period spent at schools 




Classification of pupils by ages 
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Tho following n; 4 Uics j'ive the ])orceiita <^'0 to 
tho popiilation ol scholars in liritish India as 
u whole and in the Governor’s Provinces: — 


Pritish India 

Per 
cent. 
.3 -39 

Punjab .. 

Per 
cent. 
3 03 

Madras 

.4- 3 

Burma . . 

4'2« 

1 loin bay . . 

0 

Ililiui &. Orissa . . 

2*38 

P.on;j:al 

.4-05 

Central Provinces 


United Provinces 

2-27 

and Bcrar 

2-39 


Assaiii .. ..2 ‘84 


I Non-Co-operation. — It is impossible to 

say how many students were actually with- 
I drawn from schools and coUoj'cs in consequence 
j of tho attack launched on the educational 
' system of the country as an Integral part of 
j tiic nou-co-operation campaign, since a variety 
I of other factors, cliicf amnuy which was the hitzh 
j cost of livinu, alst) affected attondanco in the 
j years following: the war, Tho statoinents below 
I ;iivc some indication of the losses : — 


Year. 

Arts 

Collogc.s. 

Si'condary Schools. 

Primary 

Schools. 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

High Schools. 

Scholars. 

Middle Schools. 

Scholars, 

j Total. 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

1910-20. . 

1920- 21 . . 

1921- 22. . 

1.")() 

KiO 

107 

32,482 

48,170 

45,03.3 

1 2,113 
2,184' 
1 .,..8 

032.032 

000,583 

594,910 

0,595 

0,7:19 

0,739 

049,778 

053,942 

044,014 

8,708 ! 
8,92:i, 
8,987| 

1,281.810 

1,254,525 

1,239,524 

155.344 

159.345 
100,072 

0,133,521 

0,327,973 

0,310,451 



Naiifunal ScIukiIs 
and t'ollcg(‘.s in 
1921-22. 

Approximate' effect of " Non- 
Uo-oixmation ” on cortaiJi re- 
cognised institutions U]) to 
March 1921. 


ProN ince. 

Tfihl it u- 
tions. 

.^cbolar-^. 

SclKiiars. 

Withdr.iwn 
from ins- 
titutions. 

Iletiirncd. 

Rc-'iiia rks. 

Madras 

92* 

5,072* 

1,71,111 

820 

X 


Bombay . . 

189 

17,100 

42,410 

2,;{50 

239 


Bengal 

190 

14,819 

1,03,107 

11,157 

1^0 Infor- 
mation. 


United I’rovinccs 

137* 

8,470* 

49,171 

2,626 

789 


Ihmjub 

09 

8,040 

1,11,078 

1,309 

481 


Burma 

02 

10,218 

.‘{0,875 

1 3,031 

747 


Bihar and Orissa 

442 

17,330 

23,100 

1,820 

t 


fVntral Provinces 

80* 

0,.338* 

71,759 

1,824 

454 


A'^sam 

North-W e s t Frontier 

38 

3,908 

12,18Ct 

1,139 

356 


Province 

4* 

320* 

41,. 34 2 

. NU. 



31iiior Admlrii.strations .. 

30 

3,255 

45,508 

571 

70 



*Oi)oncd till 31st July 1921. 


tThcrc was a general tendency to return. 
JTill January 1921. 
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Primary Education. — The primary schools 
arc mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities. In 1911, the late 
Mr. G. K. (lOkhale pleaded in the Imperial 
Legislative Council for a modified system of 
compulsory primary education, but Government 
was unable to accept the proposal mainly for 
financial reasons. In recent years, seven pro- 
vincial legislatures have passed Primary IMuca- 
tion Acts authorising the introduction of com- 
pulsory education by local option. Bombay 
led the way in this matter by a private Bill 
M'liich was passed into law in February 1018. 
'I'lie other private Bills which followed avcio 
tliose of Bihar and Orissa passed in Fi'brnary 

1019, of Bengal passed in May 1010 and ot tlio 
Fnited Provinces, i)asRed in .Tune 102:1. Of 
the Government measures, the Ihnijab Act 
was passed in April 1010, the Central Provinces 
Act In May 1910 and the Madras Act in October 

1020. The City of Bombay Prin^ary F.diication 
Act of 1920 extends gencrnlly the provisions of 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corpor.atlon 
filso enabling it to introduce free comiailsory 
eduoAtion ward by ward. Not eont(mt with 
this, the Bombay legislature i>ass<‘d a new Act 
in 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary 
education and to make Iiettcr provision for the 
management and control of primary education 
in the Bombay Prosldoncy. The Bombay and 
the United Provinces Acts ajiply only to 
municipalities, the Bengal Primary ICducation 
Act applies, in the first Instance, to municipalities, 
but is capable of extension to rural areas. 
Boys only are included within the seoiKi of the 
Punjab, Bihaj and Orissa and Bengal Act«, 
wldle the Central Provinces Act is capable of 
extension to girls, and the remaining Acts are 
applicable to' both sexe.s. All the Acts are 
drafted on very similar lines. If a local bo<ly 
at a special meeting convened for the i)uriX)so 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under Its control, it may then sub- 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
give effect to its decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to (Arry 
out wltli reasonable financial assi^tancc from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
l)nl8ioD arc from six to ten years though provi- 
sion is made tor prolonging the period. Pro- 
vision Is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
lor siKJclal exemption from attendance in cases 
of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
<ldld’8 home. The employment of children, 
who sliould be at school, is strictly forbidden 
and a small fine is iniix)sed for non-con- pi iance 
with an attendance order. I'ho Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of tlic local 
(iovornment, oducAtioii where comj)ul.sory 
shall be free. Sucli in brief are the onllnary 
])rovisions of the various luovincial EducatioJi 
Acts. Local bodies have not however sliown 
as yet any groat alacrity in avuiliug themselves 
of the opportunity atforded tlieiu by these 
Acts. The poverty of local bodies is usually 
the cause assigned to their dllflieuce to Introduce 
compulsory education to any appreciable extent. 

On the Slst March 1922, tliere were 1,69,057 
primary schools in Britisii India containing 
7,649,024 bcholnrs. (The latter figure does 


Expansion. 

not include 604,874 scholars reading in the 
primary classes of secondary schools). The 
total direct e.vpendituro on primary schools, 
during the year 1921-22, amounted to 
Us. 60,99,08,107. 

Secondary and High School Education. 

— The policy of Government is to maintain a 
small number of blah schools (roughly one for 
each revenue district) which are to be regarded 
as models for private enterprise, and to aid 
private institutions. In 1911-12 there were 
1,219 high schools for boys in India and in 
1921-22 the number had risen to 2,248, the 
number of scholars in the former year being 
390,881, and in the latter year 594,910. Some 
attempts have been made to give a greater 
bias towards a more practical form of instruc- 
tion in these schools. The Gommission of 1882 
sugeested that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools, ' ' one leading to the entrance 
exarftlnatiou of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
for commercial and other non- literary pursuits.” 
Some years later, what were called B and C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal, 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years, the Government of India have advocated 
the Institution of a school final examination 
In which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made, in the 
United Provinces, only the better schools 
were privileged to prepare for the School 
Final Examination so that better result 
were achievoc). In the Punjab and In Bom- 
bay, the school leaving examination is conduct- 
ed by Boards, But the main difficulty has 
not yet been touched. The University which 
recognises the schools has no money where- 
with to improve them; and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
irrants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have liad unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also Is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege coursc.s. In some provinces the standard 
of the schools has been raised by withdrawing 
from the Univerdty tho Intermediate classes 
and by placing tlicm in a number of the better 
schools in the State. 

There are schools for Europeans and Eura- 
sians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has prov- 
ed to bo a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The difficulty Is that European 
Schools are very remote from tho general sys- 
tem of education in India. 

Medium of instruction in public schools 
— ^The position of Euglisli as a foreign languaM 
and as a niodium of instruction in public 
•chools was discussed by a representative con* 
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ference which met at Simla In 1917 under the 
('hairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the tlien 
Education Member. Although it was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
tbrough a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming aud memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
the knowledge of English. 'I he result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusive. Some 
lo<al authorities have since then approved of 
schemes providing for the recognition of local 
vernaculars as media of instruction and examina- 
tion in certain subjects . 

Boy scout Movement. — A happy develop- 
nu'nt in recent years has been the spread of 
the boy scout movement in public schools 

Medical Inspection. — In some provinces, 
arrangements have been made for a meilical 
inspection of schoiars. 

Intermediate Colleges.—One important 
part of the Caieutta University Commission’s 
nxommondations has been accepted by the 
(Jovernment of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorTX)rated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow, Dacca and Ali- 
garh Muslim Universities, and reconstituting 
that of Allahabad, namely, the separation of 
the intermediate classes from the sphere of 
university work and of the two top classes of 
hi|^ schools from the rest of the school cla.sses, 
'Ihe separated classes have been oonibined 
together and tlio control over them has been 
transferred from the University to a 15oard of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education. Such 
u Board wa»constituted for the Dacca University 
area by a notification of the Government of 
Bengal in 1921. It contains twenty-two 
members of whom seven arc elected by the 
University. Iho United Provinces Board was 
constituted by an Act passed in the same year. 
It consists of some forty members of whom 
approximately ouc-quartcr represent the Univer- 
sities in the Province. The Intermediate 
Examination Board of the Aligarh Muslim 
University was brought into existonco by an 
Ordinance framed in 1922. It is composed of 
ciglit members. 

Professional and Technical Education. 

— There are eight Mediqal Colleges (in addition 
to a number of medical schools) witli 4,006 stu- 
dents ; fourteen Law Colleges with 6,234 stu- 
(Icmts ; and six Agriculture Colleges containing 


658 scholars. A research institute in agricul- 
ture was started by Lord Curron at Pusa in 
Bihar, which has done valuable work. Confer- 
ence.s have been hold at Pusa, Simla and 
Poona, with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. There are twenty 
training colleges for secondary teachers in va- 
rious parts of India witJi 1,247 scholars and 
normal schools for the training of vernacular 
teachers. In 1917, the Government of India 
made a reenrriug grant of 30 lakhs for the im- 
provement of training facilities and for increased 
pay to teachers. 'I'here are five colleges for 
commercial instruction with 421 students. 
The most important among them is the Syden- 
ham College of Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial Institution.s are dotted about India, some! 
maintained by Government, others by munici- 
palities or local boards, and others by private 
bodies . One of the most ira]X)rtant is the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bornbaj . 
I'he tendency in recent years has been to plact* 
these institutions under the control of tlu^ 
Departments of Industries. In this connexion 
shonld be mentioned the Indian Institute of 
.Science at Baniralorc, tlie product of generous 
donations by the Tata family. A committee 
ha.s recently enquired into its working and tho 
Committee's recommendations are under con- 
sideration. In addition to a number of 
engineering schools, there are Engineering 
Colleges at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, ' Madras, 
and Benares each of which except that at 
Roorkee, is albliated to a university. They 
had 1,443 scholars on their rolls on tho Slst 
March 1922. 'J'he Government of Bihar and 
Orissa have decieded to open a new Engineering 
College, while arrangements arc also being made 
to provide for engineering instruction at the 
Rangoon University. There are schools of 
art in the larger towns, where not only archi- 
tecture and tho fine arts are studied, but also 
practical crafts like pottery and iron work. 
There is also a school of forestry at Debra Dun. 
Many inquiries have been made in tho matter 
of technical education, by Colonel (now Major 
General Sir E. 11. Dev.) Atkinson, and Mr. Daw- 
son, by the Public Works Committee and by 
the Industrial Commission, but as yet little 
progress has been made. A Technical Insti- 
tute has been started at Cawnpore and a Mining 
.School at Dhanbad is projected. There are 
three colleges for veterinary training contain- 
ing 408 students. 


Universities. 


There are fifteen universities In India, namely ; — 


No. 1 

1 

University. 

Dates of Acts. 

1 Territorial jurisdiction. 

1 

1 

Calcutta 

1857, 1904. 1905 & 

1921. 

Bengal and Assam and certain adjacent 
Indian States. 

2 

Madras 

1857, 1901, 1905 and 
1923. 

The Presidency of Madras and Coorg ard 
certain Indian States. 

3 

Bombay 

1857, 1904 1905 . . 

Tho Presidency of Bombay and certain 
Indian States (Baroda, Ac ). 

4 

PUNJAB 

1882, 1904 & 1905 . . 

The Punjab, the North West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and adjacent 
Indian States (Kashmir, Patiala, 

1 &o.). 
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UNIVERSITIES -ruKiih 


No, 

UniversK y. 

Dates of Acts. 

1 Territorial Jurisdiction. 

5 

Allahabad .. 

1887 1904, 1905 -ind 
1921. 

The United Provinces, A j more, Merwata 
and adjacent -States. 

6 

Benares Hindu 

Oct. 1915 

Benares District. 

7 

Mysore 

July 1910 

Mysore State. 

8 

Patna 

Sept. 1917 and 1923.. 

Bihar & Orissa and adjacent Indian 
States. 

9 

OSMANIA 

1918 

Hyderabad. 

10 

Dacca 

April 1920 . . 

Radius of 5 miles. 

ll 

Alioarh Muslim 

Sept. 1920 

Radius of 10 miles. 

12 

Rangoon 

Oct. 1920 

1 

Rangoon and its ncdghbourhootl except 
for institutions for the provision of 
courses in Mining, Agriculture or 
Foresty, which can bo associated with 
the University irrespective of their 
situaiion In Burma and Berar. 

13 

Lucknow 

Nov. 1920 .. 

Local 

14 

Delhi 

March 1922 . . 

Delhi. 

15 

Naqpur 

June 1923 

The Central Provinces. 


T'hP t'on'{4oln" statcmoiit nH'utionrt tlu' 
vcr.sitica incorporatA'd by law for the time beinj? 
in force. The first University in India, that of 
C’aleutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 
iiiid 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
J^]adra8, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These five universities were all of the atfillat- 
iiiKtyixj. They consisted of grou]).s of collo^'es, 
situated sometimes several hundred miles ai)art, 
and bound together by u legally constituted 
central organisation, which determined the 
(]ualificatlons for admission, prescribed the 
courses of study, conducted the examinations 
and exorcincd a mild form of control over the 
affiliated colleges. 'I'herc was nothing under 
the system to limit the number of institutions 
affiliated to a University; and for thirty years, 
i.e., from 1887 to 1917, the growing demand for 
university education w’as met, not by the crea- 
tion of new universities, but by enlarging the 
size of the constituent colleges and by increas- 
ing their number. By 1917 this inflation ha<l 
been carried on so far that the comiX)sitiou of 
the original five universities stood as follows:- — 


University. 

Colleges. 

Scholars. 

Calcutta 

68 

28,618 

Bombay 

17 1 

8,001 

Madras 

63 1 

! 10,216 

Puniab 

1 24 

1 6,558 

Allahabad 

33 

^ 7,807 


It had become obvious that further expansion 
on the same lines was no longer possible witliout 
a serious loss of efficiency and the Govt, of India 
had i-ecognised in their resolution of 1913 the 
necessity of creating new local teaching and 
residential universities in addition to the exist- 
ing affiliating universities. The develop- 
ment of this policy was accelerated by the 
strength of communal feelini^ and the gro^h of 
ipeal and provincial patriotism, leading to the 


(vdablislimcnt of a number of teaching univc'r- 
sities. The new tyiHJ of universities has since 
been strongly advocated by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission which has ottered constructive 
proposal as to the lines to be followed in univer- 
sity reform. A detailed account of the old and 
new Univer.sitlos is given below. 

The Universities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and the Puniab. — Ihese three Universities 
alone still retain their old form, as measures 
for their reorganisation are still under considera- 
tion. On the 27th I^larch 1921 an amending 
Act W’as passed by which the Governor-General 
ceased to be the Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University and now the head of the provincial 
government is the Chancellor of each of the older 
universities. The Vice-Chancellor is nominated 
by the Government concerned. The executive 
body is the Syndicate which Is now organised so 
as toinclude a larger enducational clement. Over 
this body the Vice-Chancellor luoildes, all 
other members being elected by the faculties, 
except the Director of rublic Instruction who 
is a member ex-offido. The secretarial work is 
under the direction of the Registrar. The 
legislative body is the Senate which consists of 
from 75 to 100 members, 80 per cent, of whom arc 
nominated by the Chancellor, the rest being 
elected by the Senate, or by its Eueultles or 
by the body of registered graduates. The Senate 
is divided into Faculties, which are in most cases 
those of arts, science, law, medicine, and engi- 
neering, There is an oriental faculty in the Pun - 
Jab University alone, dhcre are also Boards of 
studies, w'hoso duties are to recommend text- 
books or books wliich represent the standard of 
knowledge required in the various examinations. 
The newer universities differ considerably from 
the older universities in constitution. 

Apart from the general tightening up of uni- 
versity control over its colleges, the chief fea- 
ture of university development since the pass- 
iugolthe Act of 1904 has been participation 
by the universities in post-graduate teacbln" 
and researcli. In Idadras a small number 
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of univcrnity ])rot( ssor.s have been ai)r>ointof( : 
in the Punjab the nervicos of a certain number 
of temporary professors from overseas have 
been engaged. In Bombay a certain number of 
college professors and others have delivered 
lectures to post-graduate students under the 
auspices of the University. But the most 
notable advance has been made in Calcutta, 
owing to the energy of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
and to the liberality of Sir Tarak Nath Palit 
and of Sir Rash Behari Gosh. In 1916, a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the matter. 
In accordance with Its report,, new regulations 
have been passed by the Senate, whereby all 
post-graduate teaching and research in arts 
and science in Calcutta is now conducted di- 
rectly by the University, though many of the 
college teachers have been invited to take part 
in the work. Post-graduate councils in arts 
and science have also been constituted, which 
comprise all the teachers engaged in the work 
and a very small number of additional numbers 
appointed by the Senate. 

The University of Madras. — This i.s one 
of the older universities. It has recently been 
reconstituted. 'Ihe reconstituted Univer'^ity while 
functioning as teaching and residential 
University in so far as the city of Madras is 
concerned, continues to o.xcrci.sc its jurisdiction 
over its mofussll colleges which remain alli- 
llated toit. 1 ho administration of the University 
is in the hands of a (Senate which has been 
so constituted as to include both tliosc wlio arc 
educationists and those w'ho are connected with 
the actual business and commercial life. A 
largo clccti *’0 element has been introduced in 
its composition. Government control over 
the details of administration has been decentra- 
lised. The affairs of the University arc managed 
by the Senate through a body called the 
Syndicate, while the Academic Council, another 
new body, has charge of the academic matters. 
'I’he, alHliated colh'ges liave been entrusted to 
the care of a new organisation called the Council 
of Alftliatcd Colleges. In aceoniance with the 
iccommendations of the CalentU University 
Commission, the Intcrmcdiato Examination 
Certifleate has been made the admission test 
to the courses of tho University. The Governor- 
General of India has been associated witli tho 
University as its Visitor w ith ccrUun emergency 
IKJWors. The Governor of Mudra.s continues as 
Cliancollor. 'Jlie Vice-Cliancelior is a eiected 
whole-time ollicer. 

The University of Allahabad. — This is 

another old Univeristy which has undergone 
reorganisation. In 1921 an .Act was passed with 
a view to establishing a unitary, teaching and 
i*osidcntial University at Allaliabad while enabl- 
ing the Ujiiversity to continue to excrciso duo 
control over tlic (juality and character of the 
teaching given in its name bv colleges atliliatcd to 
the University at Allaliabad. Tlio Governor- 
General is Visitor, and tlio Governor of the 
United Provinces Chancellor. 'Jlio Vice-Chan- 
cellor Is a wliole-timc officer. Theic is a Court, 
an Executive Council, an Academic Council, 
a Committee of Reference dealing with expendi- 
ture onl.v, a Council of Assocwt&l Colleges, &e. 

The Mysore University was constituted 
under Kogulation V of 1916, for the better 
encouragement and organisation of education 
In tho State. His H^hness the Maharaja is 


the Chancellor. The University is very simi- 
lar In its constitution to the older Indian uni- 
versities, having a Senate of not less than llfty 
and not more than sixty members ; but, unlike 
the older universities. It gives seats on the 
Senate to the university professors sx-oMcio, 
It departs from existing practice by centralising 
university Instruction in Mysore and Bangalore, 
and by conducting the work of the first year of 
tho old colleges course In a few specially select- 
ed high schools. 

The Patna University. — Much thought ha? 
also been given to the evolution of a new 
type of university which will nin abreast of 
the old. Patna university, which was con- 
stituted in 1917 is In most of its features 
a university ot tho old type, but certain 
innovations have been made. The Chancellor, 
who is the Governor of tho province, may 
annul any proceeding of the Univereity which 
Is not in conformity with the Act and the Re- 
gulations. In the Senate the application of 
the elective principle has been extended, by 
increasing both the pro^rtion of the elected 
Fellows and the categories of electing bodies; 
and the Senate Includes representatives of the 
teaching staff and of the graduate teachers of 
recognised schools. Further, all colleges arc 
given statutory representation on the Senate In 
the persons ot their principals. The Syndicate 
is tho ultimate authority in academic matters, 
subject to the proviso that any six of its mem 
bers have the power to refer such matters to 
the Senate for review. The Vice-Chancellor 
is a paid officer and is appointed by the local 
Government. In addition to other duties, he 
has the power to inspect all colleges of the Uni- 
versity. The colleges affiliated to the Univer- 
sity are of two kinds ; colleges of the University 
whose buildings are situated within a specified 
area, and external colleges, whose buildings 
are situated in one of the four following towns: 
Muzufiarpur, Bhagalpur, Cuttack and Hazari- 
bagh. 

The Osmania University, Hyderabad. — 

Tho Osmania University was established under 
a Charter promulgated with a Firman of His 
Exalted Higlmess the Nizam, dated tho 22nd 
September 1918, Tho fundamental principle 
underlying tho working of tho University is 
that Urdu forms tho inediuiu of education, 
although a knowledge of English as a lauguage 
is compulsory in the ease of all students. There 
is a Bureau of Translation attached to the 
University which produces text books required 
for college classes. Tho constitution of the 
University consists of a Council, a Senate, 
a Syndicate, Faculties aud Boards of Studies, 
There is a Chancellor and a Vice-Chancellor, 
both ex-ojfficio officers. The executive govern- 
ment of tho University including general super- 
vision anu control over colleges is vested in the 
Council which is tho highest authority and which 
performs the function assigned to Government 
in the case of British Indian Universities. Tho 
University possesses at present only one consti- 
tuent college, the Osmania University Col- 
lege, which was opened in 1919. The Osmania 
University has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India as & University incorporated by 
law for the time being in force, that is to say, 
its examination and degrees have been accorded 
the status of tlie corresponding examinations 
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and degrcoB of a University established by law 
in Britisli India. 

The Hindu University. Benares. —The crea- 
tion of the Hindu University, Benares, 
forms a landmark in the history of the Indian 
university system. The university Is not 
designed to meet the needs of one province 
alone, but to draw students from all parts of 
India. 

It has no monopoly, no privilege. Its ener- 
gies are not diffused by the necessity of super- 
vising distant colleges nor is Its vitality impaired 
by the embarrassment of administrative duties 
other tlian those of organising its own teaching. 
It is therefore the first Indian university which 
is primarily a seat of learning and not an admi- 
nistrative organisation. Its constitution is 
therefore very different from those of the other 
Indian universities. A dividing line is made 
between administrative matters, entrusted to 
a largo body called the Court, with an executive 
committee called the Council, and academic 
matters, cntnisted primarily to a Senate, with 
an executive body called the Syndicate. The 
Court which is the supremo governing body 
besides its administrative powers, has the right 
to review the acts of the Senate, except where 
the Senate has acted in accordance with the 
Act, statutes and regulations. Wiili a solitary 
exception it is composed entirely of Hindus. 
The senate has the entire charge of the organi.sa- 
tion of instructiori in the University and the 
colleges, the courses of study, and the examina- 
tion and discipline of students, and tho confer- 
ment of ordinary and lioiioraiy degrees. This 
university can recognise schools all over India, 

The University of Dacca.— With 

the modification of the Partition of Ben- 
gal In 1911, Dacca ceased to be the capital of 
the separate province of I’.astem Bengal and 
Assam. Sliortly afterwards, the Government 
of India decided to establish a university of 
Dacca and tho Government of Bengal appointed 
a committee to frame a .scheme for tlie new 
University, 'iho committee was instructed 
that the University slionid l>c of the teaching 
and residential and not of the federal tyi)e, and 
that it should be a self-contained organism 
unconnected witli any colleges outside tho limits 
of the city of Dacca. Tho committee which 
was presided over by the Into Mr, It. (after- 
wards Sir llobert) Isathan pivscnted its reiKirt 
later in tho year. Tho report is of great value 
and in it certain new principles are enunciated. 
Gmat emphasis was attached to physical train- 
ing and education and also to tho tutorial guid- 
ance of tho students. 'J'he University was to be 
very largely a State iustitution, and practically 
all Its teachers and those of Its colleges were 
to be Government servants. Though the col- 
leges were to be separate units, each with its 
separate staff and buildings, they were to be 
linked together and with the University bv a 
close form of co-operation. The executive 
body, to be called tlie Council, was to have very 
considerable powers, subject to tho sanction 
of Government. The Council, which was to be 
a large and representative body, was to be the 
legislative authority, subject to the control of 
Government, and In other respects an advisory 
authority. The total cost of the full scheme was j 
estimated at 53 lakhs, but deduoting certain/ 


suras which wore availai)>e from other sources 
the net cost was put down at ucudy 40 lakhs, 
exclusive of recurring charges. These were 
expected to involve a net total of about 
lakhs annually. Before the scheme tnus ela- 
borated (which had received the Secretary of 
State’s sanction) could be taken li. hand, the 
war broke out. Tho Act constituting the Uni- 
versity was passed in April 1920 and Mr P. J. 
Ifartog, O.I.E., was appointed the first Vice- 
Chancellor. 

The Aligarh Muslim University. — 

It was the aim of Sir Syed Ahtncd Khan 
years ago to place the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation within the reach of the Muhammadan 
community ; and in 1875 a school was opened 
whieh three years later was converted into the 
Muliammdan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. 
The movement in favour of transforming this 
college into a teaching and residential university 
started, as early as the end of the last century. 
In 1911, during tho visit of His jMajesty the 
King-Eiiipcror to India, His Highness the Aga 
Khan made an appeal whieh resulted in tho 
colleetlon of largo subscriptions, A draft 
oon.stitution was drawn up and a consiilta- 
tl’.e comniittee was formed. Bii ttho draft 
constitution was not approved by the 
Secretary of State, and on the question 
of the right of affiliating collejcs outside Ali- 
garh in particular, there was a sharp difference 
of opinion. Government laid :1 jwn, as In the 
case of tho proposed Hindu ' niversity, that 
the new university should not ave the power of 
affiliating Moslem institutio 1 in othei parte of 
India. 

On October 15th, lOr., a meeting of the Mos- 
lem University assoclat’.on was held at Ali- 
garh, under tho presidency of tho Baja of Mah- 
mudabad, when it was proposed that the meet- 
ing recommends tlie Moslem University Foun- 
dation Committee tho acceptance of the Mos- 
lem University on the lines of the Hindu Uni- 
versity. It was evident at the meeting that a 
large number of Indian Moslems were not pre- 
pared to accept a constitution for their univer- 
sity similar to tliat of the Hindu University. 

In April, 1917, at a meeting of the Founda- 
tion Committee the following resolution was 
passed: — 

“ That this meeting of the Moslem University 
Foundation Comniittee hereby resolves with 
reference to the letter of the Government of 
India, Education Department, dated D91hi, 
17th February 1917, D. O. No. 66, that tho 
Committee is prepared to accept the best Uni- 
versity on the lines of the Hindu University, 
it further authorises the Regulation Commit- 
tee appointed at its Lucknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary Secretary of the 
Moslem University Association as its ex-officio 
members, to take necessary steps in consulta- 
tion with the Hon. the Education Member for 
the introduction of the Moslem University BUI 
in the Imperial Legislative Council." 

The bill referred to above was ultimately 
introduced Into tho Council and was passed In 
September 1920. The Act came into force on 
December Ist, 1920, and the Hon'ble Kaja Sir 
Muhammad .tUi Muhammad Klian, K.o.s.i., 
K.O.I.B., Khan BaJiadur, of Mahmudabad, was 
appointed the first Vicc-ChancelJor of the Uni- 
versity. 
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j 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1 1920-21. 

1921-22. 

Area in square miles .. 


83,282 



r 83,282 

83,282 


No 

No 

No 

No 

I 16,763,859 

18,763, 66 

Population ..{Female 

change 

change. 

> change. 

change. 

I.J 17,238,330 

J7,‘<i38,323 

Total Population .. 



J 


1 34,002,189 

1 34,0.2,189 

Public InstUutions for Males. 
Number of arts colleges 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

Number of high schools 

100 

106 

114 

120 

118 

U9 

Numberof prlraaryschools .. 

22,164 

j 23,268 

23,052 

23,1 20 

22,591 

22,448 

Male Scholars in Public 







Institutions. 





2,263 

2,063 

In arts colleges . . 

2,575 

2,811 

2,914 

2.591 

In high schTols . . 

34,733 

35,200 

35,917 

33,061 

25,266 

24,642 

In primary schools 

Percentage of male scliolarsin 

574,520 

606,421 

589,419 

608,339 

599,720 

GbO.uIO 

public Institutions to male 
population 

4-1 

4*1 

4-0 

4-1 

4*0 

3-9 

Public Institutions for 







Females. 







Number of arts colleges 





1 

1 

Number of high schools 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Number of primary schools . . 

2,249 

j 2,559 

2,600 

2,673 

2,649 

2,508 

Female Scholars in Public 







Institutions. 






12 

In arts colleges . , 



.... 


6 

In high schools . . 

331 

343 

722, 

676 

685 

650 

In primary schools 

Percentage of female scholars 

97,813 

105,204 

105,837j 

110,107 

107,026 

101,678 

in public Institutions to 
female population . . 

•62 

•62 

•62 

•65 

•64 

•61 

Total Scholars in ( Males .. 

688,190 

696,510 

679,614 

109,482 

1 697,276 

674,084 

657,506 

public institutions. ( Females. 

109,281 

108,702 

113,755 

110,776 

105,771 

Total . . 

797,471 

805,212 

789,096 

811,031 

784,860 

763,277~ 

Total Scholars (both male & 






810,382 

female) in all Institutions .. 

845,025 

852,324 

827,140 

846,502 

828,019 

Percentage of total [ Males . . ' 

4-3 

4*4 

4-2 

4*3 

4-3 

4-2 

scholars to 4 ) 0 pula- \ 

tion .. .. i Females, 

•63 

•63 

•63 

•66 

•65 

•62 

Total .. 

2-4 

2- 47 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2*4 

Expenditure {in thousands 




Rs. 

38,1ft 

Rs. 

60,75 

Rs. 

49,19 

of ruvees). 

From provincial revenues 

Rs. 

29,58 

Rs. 

28,81 

Rs. 

31,12 

From local funds 

15,73 

15,49 

(a) 17,97 

(c) 19,38 

(e) 21,00 

(9) 22,65 

From municipal funds . . 

1,73 

1,46 

; (5) 1,67 

(d) 1,63 

(/) 1,65 

{h) 1,75 

Total Expenditure from public 





73,40 

73,59 

funds 

47,04 

45,76 

60,76 

69,17 

From fees 

22,37 

23,04 

24,33 

25,28 

24,10 

22,33 

From other sources 

12,11 

12,10 

13,92 

15,11 

16,61 

19,24 

Grand Total ofExpenditure 

61,52 

80,90 

89,ul 

99,66 

1,14,11 

1,16,16 


(a) Includes Rs. ll,54,d’Z6 from Provincial revenues. 

Ibf Includes Rs. 1,00,829 from Provincial revenues. 

(c; Inciudes Ra. 12,41,158 and Id) Includes Rs. 84,335 from Provincial revenues, 
(e) Includes Rs. 12,17,043 and (/) Includes Rs. 87.086 from Provincial le venues. 

{3) Includes Es, 12,36,490 and {^) includes Es, 1 ,08.811 from Provincial revenues. 
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The University, 


The University of Rangoon.— Plana for a 
university In Burma have been under consider 
ation for some years. After his arrival in Burma 
the then Lleut<'nant- Governor Sir Ifarcourt. 
Butler thought that, on general grounds and 
with some reference to the needs of the province, 
the Rangoon linivcrslty might uscfnily be of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted in 
India with courses in arts and science, pure 
and applied, technology, medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, law, forestry, veterinary, science 
and training, commerce and architecture. It 
might perhaps combine with university Instnic- 
tlon practical studies at the Chief Court, the 
Pasteur Institute and the hospitals ; and also 
at the Museum which the local Government 
was committed to build as soon as lunds were 
available. It is possible in Burma to a greater 
extent than In any of the older and more 
advanced provinces in India to concentrate the 
intellectual energies of the province in one 
immediate nelghboiirhood and to develop a 
really many-sided university. An Act to estab- 
lish a teaching and residential college at Rangoon 
was passed on the 24th October 1020. The 
University authorities are the Chancellor, Vlco- 
Chaucelior, the Council (with an exo^'utlve 
committee) and the Senate, The Council is the 
supreme administrative body while the Senate 
la an academic body with entire control of 
studies, examination and discipline. The 
Governor- General, ns Visitor, has the right to 
cause inspection to bo made. 

The Lucknow University.- Ihe founda- 
tion of this University may primarily he ascril)ed 
to the itatriotism ot the i)( opl<‘ of Oudh. It is 
a unitary teaching and residential University 
incoriX)ratod by an Act i)ass<'d in 1020. 'Ihe 
University authorities arc (1) the Court, with 
IXtwors of making statutes, (2) the JOxeeutivc 
Council, which administers the i)roj>crty of the 
University and appoints examiners, (.0) the 
Academic Council, which controls tin' teaching 
and advises the f:\('cutive Council on all acade- 
mic matters, (4) a Committee of Ib'fercnce 
<a Sul)-Conimitt('e of tlio Court) deals with | 
items of new oxiH'nditurc only, 'lire Govt'inor- 
Genoral, as Visitor, has tlie same power as in tlic 
case of the Rangoon ITniversit> and otlu r new, 
or reorganised, universities. 

The Delhi University.— 'J ho Bcdhi Uni- 
versity was created by an Act passed in 1022. 
'J’ho University dcix;nds for its existence mainly 
on the genCro.sity of the Government of India 
who occupy tlio position of a local Govern- 
ment in relation to it. Jt is a unitary teaching 


and residential University, designed on the 
model recommended by the Calcutta University 
Commi.ssion for tlio Dacca University, possess- 
ing at present three constituent colleges. The 
Act provides for two schemes — a provincial and 
a fierinanent one. Underthe provl-ional scheme, 
which is in force at present, the constituent 
colleges remain with their hostels, etc,, in their 
existing buildings. They also retain interme- 
diate classes. but there ‘have been in.Htituted, 
so far as possible and desirable, common classes 
for graduate teaching. 'I'lic matriculation exam- 
ination of an Indian University, or an equivalent 
examination, is the admission test to the Uni- 
versity courses. I’lic ])crmanent scheme con- 
templates that the existing colleges in Dcllii 
City would become intermodi: to in.stitntions 
and that degree classes W'ould be conducted in 
new buildings to be built iu Jini^orial Delhi. 
'I'here would be halls ami ho.stels where students 
would receive t utorial iustruefion. The Inter- 
mediate Examination of an Indian University 
or an equivalent examination, w-ould become 
tlic admission test to the University. 'J'ho 
(iov(unor-(Jeneral is tlie ex-officio Chancellor. 
There is a Pro- Chance] lor, a Vice-Chancellor 
and a Rector. ITie principal governing bodies 
ot the University are a Court, an Executive 
Council and an Academic Council. 

The Nagpur University. — This Uni- 
versity was created by an Act passed in 192f5. 
Its constitution follows the recommendations 
of tlie Calcutta University Commission and 
tlic piovisioms in other University Acts in so 
far as they arc applicable to local conditions. 
In p.irticniar the recommendations of Uie Cul- 
cutta University Commls.sion have been adopti'd 
in tlic mattcrof the appointrmuit of the Chan- 
cellor and the Vice-Chancellor, and of their 
powers and duties, the composition and func- 
tions of the Court, the llxecutive and Academic 
Councils, and Uie. relations of the University 
witii Government. 'J'he University Act pro- 
vides in the first instanei; for a University of an 
examining and alliliating typ<^ in which the 
I exl.stciice of tlie eollcgos is preserved as tlie unit 
of instruction botli in the University centre of 
Nagpur and iu other places which contain 
colleges admitted to the privileges of the Uni- 
versity. The Act is so framed as to permit 
of a gradual development of the University into 
a managing and teaching body which may 
supplement, or entirely replace collegiate by 
University instruction cither by taking over 
the management of existing colleges or by insti- 
tuting and maintaining its own colleges. 


Education of Indian Women and Girls. — T'hc statement below shows the progress of 
women’s oduenti on durimj: the giiii iquenuiinn ending the 21.st IMarch 1022 : — 



Ve:ir 

.\its 
, Colle- 
ges. 

High 

I Schools. 

^fiddle 

Schools. 

j 

Primary 

Schools. 

j 

1 Sj)ecial 
Schools 

1 

iCollcgrs. 

'J’otnl. 

r 

191C-17 

S 

1 81 

440 

18,077 

512 

19,124 

Jiistitutions 

1021-22 

12 

120 

548 

22,570 

258 

23,517 

for Girl-. 1 

liicreusc or 
dccr'-'a'^c. 

-1 4 

-f 30 

-i-102 

-i-4,502 

—254 

-1 4,393 

Female Scholars f 

lbl6^17~ 

492 

i5,r.7j 

00,837 

1,033,574 1 

10,535 1 


in Girls’ and < 
Boys’ Schools. [ 

, 

1021-22 

881 

20,239 

85,2 t? 

1,105,907 1 

10,880 1 

1,319,214 

Increase or 
docnuiso 1 

-1-388' 

T 10,008 

+ 15^410 

-1 102,303 

5,055 

T- 183,204 


N. ii. - The statistics of European schools and schclais are yiot included in this table. 
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146 Calcutta university Commission. 


There is still a leeway to bo made Kood. All 
the Influences which o])oratc av:ainst the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the p^ndah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. 'J'he Jaidy Hardingi' Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
course for medical students. 'Ihe Shreematl 
Nathlbal Damodher Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some eight years ago 
by Professor Karve. It hs a private institution 
and Is doing good pioneer work. So far it has 
granted only 15 degrees, and there are only 30 
ladies prosecuting higher studies at the affiliat- 
ed institutions ; but the number of girls attend- 
ing its recognised high schools is said to be about 
700. 

Education in the Army — iho Army in 
India undertakes the responsifiility of the educa- 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities are directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed as follows : — 

(i) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to — 

(а) develop his training faculties ; 

(б) improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizcui of the Empire; 

(c) cnliancG tlic prospects of ri'inuncra- 
tivo cm])loyment on liis return to 
civil Hfc. 

(li) The fulfilment of the obligations of tlie 
State to tlio cliiidren of soldiers, serving and cx- 
serviee (British and Indian), 

{Hi) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for tlie children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

(ir) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to Jhiglish public school 
traditions, uhleh should provide suitaido can- 
didates for admission to the Iloynl Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

Administration. — The educational services 
are divided into (a) the Indian Educational 
Service, (b) the Provincial Educational Service, 
(c) the Subordinate Educational Service 

(u) The Indian Educational Service’ 

which comprises officers performing inspection 
and tutorial work, is subdivided into two 
branches — one for men and the otlicrfor women. 
Appointments to iioth brauclics are made by 
the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
All olficers belonging to this service come under 
the special leave and pension rules. 

(i) Indian Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch). — There is a time-scale of pay ris- 
ing from Es. 400 by annual increments of Its. 50 
to Rs. 1,250 a month. There are two selection 
grades — one for 35 per cent, of the cadre on 
Rs. 1,260-60-1,600 a month and the other for 5 
per cent, on 1,550-100-1,760 a month. Offi- 
cers of non-Indian domicile receive overseas 
pay in addition ranging from Rs. 160 to Bs. 250 
a month. The principals of first grade colleges 
receive duty allowances of Rs. 150 or Rs. 250 
a month. Allowances of Rs. 150 a mouth arc 


also granted to the As.sistant Directors of Public 
Instruction and to other officers holding similar 
administrative appointments. There is one 
Director of Public Instruction in each province. 
The po.sts of Director are treated as prize posts 
for the members of the I.E.S. Their pay varies 
from Rs. 1,500-50-1,750 a montli in the N^ortli- 
We.tit Eronticr l^rovincc to Rs. 2,500-100-3,000 
in the I’resideneioH of INIadnis, Bombay and 
ncngal. In some provinces the Directors ha\e 
been made ex-offtrio Secretary, Deputy Secre- 
tary or Undcr-Secre<-;iry, in the local Education 
D(‘partmcnts. 

Til selecting eandidatr.", for appointment to the 
I.E.S. (IMou’s Branch), cxpi'ricncc in teaching is 
rcgarih’d as indispensable, and weight is given 
to the possession of {a) a university degree in 
honours, or equivalent distinction, and {b) 
qualifications in special snbjccfs (fi'iK'nding on 
the nature of the vacancies to be filled. 

(I'O Indian Educational Service (Women’s 
Branch). — The organisation and con- 
ditions of service are, similar to those in the 
Men’s Branch. Tlie pay is Rs. 400-25-850 a 
month, witli a selection grade of Rs. 000-25-950- 
50-1,050 a month for 20 pey cent, of thoeailrc. 
In cases where the provincial cadre is very 
small, one member of tlio service is eligible for 
a selection grade post, irrcjiicctivc of the ]Jcr- 
centago inaximmn. Olliccrs of non-Indian 
domicile arc in addition granti'd a uniform 
overseas pay of Rs. 50 a montli. The principals 
of first grade colleges for women and ladii's 
holding such admin i^*trativo posts us the Deputy 
Directresses of Ihiblic Instruction are eligible 
foT a duty allowance of Rs. 100 a month. 

In selecting candidates for appointment to 
tlie I.E.S. (Women’s branch), experience in 
teaching is rega riled as indis)iensa))]e, and weight 
is given to thcr possession of {a) high academic 
qualifications, and {b) qualifications in special 
subjects depending on the nature of the vacancies 
to bo filled. 

(b) The Provincial Educational Service. — 

T'his service also consists of two branches, one 
intended for men and the otiier for women. 

T he service comiudses ])osts more or less similar 
to those borne on thi! cadre of the Indian Kduca- 
tional Service, but of secondary imiHirtance. 
Candidates are recruited iu India by local 
(Joverniiji'uts. They are invariably graduates of 
Indian universities and natives of the province 
concerned. 

(i) Provincial Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch).— T he minimum and ri'aximnm 
pay has been fixed at Rs. 250 and Rs. 800 a 
month respectively, and local Governments have 
been empowered to settle grading within these 
limits. 

(ii) Provincial Educational Service 
(Women’s Branch). — The mlnimrm pay is 
Rs. 200 a mouth and the maximum pay Rs. 500 
a month. As in the case of the Men’s BrancJi 
local Governments are competent to fix grading 
within these figures. 

(c) The Subordinate EducationaliService. 

—This service is meant for posts of minor im- 
l>ortancc. Each province has its own rate of 
pay. Eor c.xamplo,in the Punjab the maximum 
pay of S.E.S. oflieers is Rs. 250 a month. 
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Department of Education, Health 
and lands of the Government of India 
— In 1910 a Department of Education was 

established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was Sirllarcourt Butler. In 1923, tlio activities 
of the Department were widened, in tlic inter- 
ests of economy, by absorr>tion in. it of the 
Department of llcvernic and Agricnlttire. 'Jhc 
(nlarped Department lias been desi^ated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
Sir B. N. Sarma and Mr. M. S. D. Butler are 
the present Member and Secretary, respectively. 
The Department possesses an educational adviser 
styled I^diicational Commissioner, 'ihe pre 
sent Educational Commissioner is Mr. J. A. 
iliehey. 

Calcutta University Commission.— The 

Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
was published in August 1919 and in the follow- 
ing January the Government of India issued a 
Resolution summarising the main features of the 
Report and the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. 

The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following points in the Report : — 

(i) High schools fail to give that breadth ol 
training which the developments of the 
country and new avenues of employment 
demand. 

(i?) The intermediate section of University 
education should bo recognized as part of 
Si'hool cduc^ation and should be separated 
from the University organisation. 

iiii) The defects of the present system of 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong central teaching 
body, the iucorporation of unitary uni- 
versities fas occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
different classes of institutions by several 
appropriately constituted bodies. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca. 
These measures concerned only Bengal ; but it 
was goneially recognised that some of the 
criticisms made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
cons<:!qucnt ly appointed by tlie Universities of 
Madras, Bom! ay, Patn\ and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission. In the 
United Provinces two committees were a])point- 
crl, one to prepare m scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the rcorganis ttlon of the 
Allahabjtd University and the ere .tion of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education. 

In Bengal the first outcome of the Commis- 
sion’s Report was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act |n the Imperial lajglslative 
(’ouncfllh Marc|i l92Qiheptlpne4 fjetalipisp- 
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where. A scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Calcutta university is under consideration. 

The Reforms Act. — The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India. Education is now a 
‘ transferred ’ subject in the Governors* provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of things* 
'I'he education of Europeans is a ‘ Provincial 
reserved’ subject, i.c., it is not within the charge 
of the Minister of Education ; and to the Govern- 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarli, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General in Council to 
be central subjects. The Government of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs’ Colleges and of 
all Institutions maintained by the Governor- 
General in Council for the benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces or of otlier public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 

Chiefs’ Colleges. — For the education of 
the sons and relatives of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whoso families rule over one-thiid of 
the Indian continent, five Chiefs' Colleges are 
maintained, — 

(i) Mayo College, Ajmer, for Rajputana 
Chiefs ; 

UO Daly College, Indore, for Central India 
Chiefs ; 

(Hi) AlteJdson College, Lahore, for Punjab 
Chiefs; 

(iv) Uajkumar College, Rajkote, for Kathia- 
war Chiefs ; and 

(c) Rajkumar College', Raipur, for Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa Chiefs. 

In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these institutions approach l^inglish Public 
Schools. Students aro prepared for a diploma 
examination conducted by the Government of 
India. The dii)loma is regarded as equivalent 
bo the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
University. A further course of University 
standani called tlic Higher Diploma is conducted 
at the Mayo College. The examination for this 
Diploma is also held by the Govornmeut of 
India. Its standai-d is roughly equivalent to 
that of the B.A. diploma of an Indian Univer- 
sity. 

Indigenous Education. — Of the 8,381,350 
scholars being educated in India 639,125 are 
classed as attending ‘ private ’ or ‘ un-recog- 
nised ’ institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near Hard- 
war and Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore’s school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame, Mr. Gandhi’s 
school at Ahmedabad has attracted attention, 
and the numerous monastery schools of Burma 
are well-known. Connected with every big 
Mosque in northern India there Is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fathpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-UIm, Deoband are noted. 

These institutions generally have a religious 
or * national ’ atmosphere and are possibly 
destined to play an import j^nt part in ttie tutuye 
o| JnOi^f 
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§ Includes Rs. 14,90,389 from Imperial Funds. H Includes Es. 19.58.072 from Imperial Funds. 

^ Includes Hs. 29,13,966 from Imperial Funds. ♦ Includes Ks. 31,28,853 from Imperial Funds. 
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Ldiication in Assam, 


statement 

: of Educational Progress in ASSAM. 




1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 


Area in square miles . . *| 




f 

6?, 015 

53,015 

r Male . . 1 

No 

No 

No 

No J 

3,955,665 

3,901,1 09 

Population 

change 

change. 

change. 

change. 

(.Female ..j 




1 

3,643,196 

3,645,121 

Total PoruLATioN .. 





7,598,861 

7,606,230 

Public Institutions for Males. 
Number of arts colleges 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Number of high schools 

36 

36 

37 

38 

39 

41 

Number of primary schools 

3,868 

3,881 

3,924 

4,030 

4,049 

3,957 

Male Scholars in Public 







Institutions. 







In arts colleges . . 

687 

810 

884 

940 

816 

767 

In high schools 

13,642 

13,559 

13,273 

13,499 

12,57^ 

11,153 

In primary schools 

Percentage of male scholars in 

157,040 

153,853 

149,546 

154,597 

155,460 

140,018 

public Institutions to mab' 
population 

6-7 

5-0 

5-5 

5*6 

4-9 

4-0 

Public Institutions for Females. 
Number of arts colleges 







Number of high schools 

2 

2 

2 

3 


3 

Number of primary schools . . 

329 

331 

347 

3 74 

358 

313 

Female Scholars in Public 







Institutions. 







In arts colleges 

1 

1 

1 


"*591 


In high schools 

428 

880 

459 

620 

570 

In primary schools 

Percentage of female scholars in 

24,762 

23,868 

23,052 

25,082 

24,288 

23,184 

public instituticns to female 
population 

• 85 

•82 

•81 

•88 

•79 

•74 

Total Soholaks In f Male . . 

197,090 

194,548 

180,181 

193,756 

195,514 

181,257 

public institutions ] 


( Female , 

27,723 

26,921 

26,267 

28,018 

28,009 

26,808 

Total 

224,819 

221,469 

215,448 

221,374 ! 

223,523 

208,065 

Total Scholars (both male 

i 






andfcmale)ln all Institutions. 

233,013 

230,085 

224,715 

233,100 

231,691 

'216,269 

Percentage of total f Male . . 

6'9 

5-8 

6-7 

5-9 

6-1 

4-8 

a c h 0 1 a r 8 to.< 
populations. (.Female . 

•8? 

•86 

•80 

•92 

•79 

•77 

Total 

3*5 

3-4 

3-3 

3-5 

3*1 

2*9 

Expenditure (in thousands 







of rupees). 

From provincial re venues 

Its. 

9,97 

Its. 

J3.82 

lls. 

14,2.3 

Rs. 

16, <10 

Rs. 

19,19 

Rs. 

21,85 

From local funds 

7,33 

3,96 

3,99 

4,11 

4,08 

8,86 

From municipal funds . . 

33 

24 

24 

20 

39 

38 

Total Expenditure from public 







funds . . 

17,63 

18,02 

18,46 

20,89 

23,68 

20,09 

From fees 

4,66 

6,24 

5,76 

6,20 

5,95 

5,48 

From other sources 

3,31 

2,66 

2,01 

3,25 

3,10 

3,27 

Qranp Total of Expendititeb 

25,59 

25,82 

26,83 

30,34 

32,71 

34,84 
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Education in Delhi, 


statement of Educational Progress in DELHI. 


— 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

Area in square miles 

■) 




676 


1 


No 

No 


r Male 

> NO 

No change 

. change. 

change. 

281,047 

Population 

I change. 





( Female 

J 




206,044 

Total Population 





487,091 

Public Institutions for Males, 






Number of arts colleges .. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Number of high schools .. .. ,, 

7 

7 

7 

10 

10 

Number of primary schools 

106 

120 

124 

124 

132 

Male Scholars in Public Institutions. 






In arts colleges 

436 

485 

548 

659 

681 

In high schools 

2,028 

2,056 

1,925 

2,564 

2,811 

In primary schools 

6,003 

6,796 

4,616 

4,434 

6,439 

Peroor.cagc of male scholars In public 






Institutions to female population 

4-3 

4*4 

4*0 

4-9 

4’5 

Public Institutions for Females. 






Number of arts colleges 





.. 

Number of high schools 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Number of primary schools 

16 

19 

22 

22 

21 

Female Scholars in Public Institutions. 






In arts colleges 






In high schools 

*’94 

*248 

*246 

*253 

* *473 

In primary schools 

' 604 

708 

! 897 

1,012 

1,012 

Percentage of female scholars in public 






i nstltutions to female population 

1-01 

I’l 

1- 1 

1-2 

1-2 

( Male . . 

10,120 

10,282 

10,638 j 

11,276 

12,551 

Total Scholars in public] 






institutions .. .. (Female . 

1,856 

2,082 

2,007 1 

2,185 

2,435 

Total 

11,976 

12,364 

12,645 

13,461 

14,986 

Total Scholars (both male and female 






in all institutions) 

15,020 

15,358 

16,774 

17,716 

19,625 

Expenditure (in thousands of rupees). 

Rs. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

R,s. 

Rs. 

From provincial revenues 

2,96 

404 

4,83 

5,21 

6,79 

From local ftmds 

26 

16 

8 

33 

40 

From Municipal funds 

45 

23, 

40 

1,02 

1,12 

Total ExpBNDiTURKfrora public funds. 

3,66 

4,42 

6,31 

6,56 

7,31 

From fees 

1,28 

1,39 

1,41 

1,43 

1,62 

From other sources 

0,69 

2,79 

3,64 

2,83 

3,85 

Qbanp Total or Expenditure .. 

11,63 

8,60 

10,37 

1 

10,82 

12,78 
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Local Self-Government. 


No field of the administration of Indials likely 
to be more profoundly affected by the Reforms of 
1919 than local government. This Is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
tliere are many signs that the power will be freely 
used for the purpose of experiments in the direc- 
tion of building up stronger and more vigorous 
local bodies. On the whole, the progress of local 
government in India for the past quarter of a 
century has been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Trc-sideiicy towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
— the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had bc'en accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignifleant and the financial 
support was small. There arc however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
arestirring ; inasmuch as this being a transferred 
Bubject it is entirely provincial there will be the 
widest variation between province and province 
according to the special needs of each. We 
can indicate', here only the broad tendencies, 
with the expression of opinion that this field will 
be one of the most imi)ortant in the growth of 
nation-building forces in British India, 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village conatitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from tile 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
entities — ttvhsils, sub-divisions, and distriids. 

“The typical Indian village has its c<ntral 
residential site, with an OfKin space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting. . . .'J lie inhabitants of 
sucJi a village pass their life in the midst of these 
slmphi surroundings, W('idcd together in a little 
community wit hits owuorgauisatlon and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
typt;s of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and Its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, tliat 
In certain portions of India, e.g.,{n the greater 
part of Assam, In Eastern Bt'jigal, and on the 
West coast of the Madras Presltiency, the village 
ns here described does not exist, the peoplcliving 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads”. — (OazeUeer of India.) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz . — 

Types of Villages. — “ (1) The ‘severalty ’ or 
raiyatwari village, which is the prevalent lonn 
outside Northern India, Hero the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. Tlierc Is 
uo joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivatcd lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue | 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. The | 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddi, who is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of tho tribe or clan by whidi the viUago was 
originally settled. 


“(2) The joint or landlord village, the typo 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here tho revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a jvhole. 
its incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
The villagcsite Is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste land is allottccl 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioued among tho shareholders. The village 
government was originally by tho punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with tho local authorities : but the arti- 
ficial cliaracter of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, whicli is 
generally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
from tho English word ‘number.' Itls thlstypo 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities Is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy wltn the bulk of tho 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them.” 

Village Autonomy. — The Indian villagea 
formerly iwssesscd a largo degree of local au- 
tonomy, siiice the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with tho individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
laudliolder as responsible for the payment of 
tho Government revcmies, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy liaa now dia- 
apix'ared owing to the establislmient of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of theindivldual raiyatwari system, 
which is extending even in the north of India. 
Ncvcrthol(!8S, the village remains the first unit 
of administration ; the principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the accouritant, and 
the village watclmiau — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there Is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council- tribunal, or Punchayel and the 
Dcouitrallsatlon Commission of . 1908 made the 
following special rccommendationH*. — 

“ While, therefore, wo desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
I objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable, wo recognise tliut such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayats in those 
villages in which circumstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and.freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, It will become 
easier to apply the system In other villager, 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care hnd dlseietiODi 
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much patlciico, and judicious discrimination 
between tlie oireiiiristane<'8 of dllTcrcnt viliages; 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this now departure should be made under 
tile special guidance of sympathetic oflacers.” 

This is, however, still mainly a question of 
futurce possibilities, and for present purposes It 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures liave been passed, but it 
is t/oo early to say what life they have. The 
I’linjab Government has introduced a Village 
rnnehayat Bill, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, or group of villages, a 
system of councillors to whom certain local 
matters, including judicial power, both civil and 
criminal of a minor character may bo assigned, 
in Biliar a Village Administration Bill has been 
introduced for the administration of village 
affairs by villagers themselves, including minor 
civil and criminal cases. Other Governments 
arc taking steps In the same direction. 

Municipalities. — Tho Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under iloyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed in tliat year for Bcmgal, which was prac- 
tically Inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed In 
all prog^inces. The Acts provided for tin 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 

In their Resolution of that year Introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
Interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical charity, and local public works. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extendt'd the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. lu 1881-2 Lord Rlpon’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while Independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
ot ma.u'? towna x)ennitUii% tbem to elect & \ 

private citizen as chairman. Arrangements ' 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continue to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

The Present Position. — There are some 739 
Municipalities in British India, with something 


under 18 million people resident williiti tlieir 
limits. Of tlieso munieipalities rouglily 640 have 
a population of less than 20,000 persons and tho 
remainder a population of 20,000 and over. 
As compared with the total population of parti- 
cular provinces, the population resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 17 per cent. , and is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 p(!r cent. In other 
provinces it varies from 3 to 9 per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the Municipalities, considerably more tlian 
half of the total members arc elected. Ex-officio 
members arc roughly 12 per cent., and nominated 
30 per cent. Elected members arc almost every- 
where in a majority. Taking all municipalities 
together, the non-officials outnumber tho officials 
by nearly five to one. The functions of munici- 
palities are classed under the heads of Public 
Safety, Health, Convenience and Instruction. 
For the discharge of these responsibilities, there 
is a mnncipal income of £ 11'4 millions, nearly 
f wo-tliirds of which is derived from taxation and 
tho remaindcrfroin municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources. Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalities is small, the four cities of Calcutta, 
llombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid- 
ing nearly 38 per cent, of the total. The average 
income of all municipalities other than the four 
numtioned above is nearly £ 10,000. The total 
(‘xpenditure of municipalities excluding that 
debited to the head “extraordinary and debt ’* 
atnounted in 3 91 9-20 to £113 millions. The 
licaviest Items of this expenditure come under 
t!ie heads of “Conservancy’'and “Public Works’* 
whicli amount to 17 per cent, and 14 per cent, 
respectively, “Water-supply” comes to 9 per 
cent , “ Drainage “ roughly to 6 per cent, and 
“ Education ” to no more than 8*1 per cent. 
In some localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in excess of the average. In 
tho Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, tho expenditure on education 
amounts t o more than 18 per cent, of tho total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Bcrar 
it is over 15 pe r cent. 

District Boards. — The duties and functions 
Ahsigurd to the municipalities in urban areas are 
ill ruralareas as entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards ; while in Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 
Throughout India at large there are some 200 
district boards with 532 sub-district boards 
subordinate to them. There are also more than 
1022 Union Committees. This machinery has 
jurisdiction over a population which was some213 
mllliona in 1919-20. Leaving aside the Union 
c-o'kmwWi ev?, the memheTB oi the Board 8 fifiihbeTed 

nearly 13,000 in 1919-20, of whom 57 per cent, 
were (dected. The tendency has been throughout 
India to increase the elected members of tho 
district boards at the expense of the nominated 
and tlie official members. Tlio Boards are 
practically manned by Indians, who constitute 
95 per cent, of the whole membership. Only 17 
per cent of the total members of all boards are 
officials of any kind. The total income of the 
Boards in 1919120 — the latest figures available 
amounted to £ 9 3 millions, the average income of 
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t'.M'li I'Oiird togidlu-r wilh its suixu'dinato 

hoards bL'iog£52,(H)0. Tiic most important item 
of revenue is provineial rate's, which represent a 
jeroportion of the total income varyinj; from 21 
pcT cent, in the Central Provinces to 49 per cent, 
in lUhar and Orissa. This income is mainly 
expended upon civil works, such as roads and 
hrldgos (£40 millions) ; the other principal 
objects of expenditure being education (£2‘7 
millions), medical and sanitary works (£10*9 
millions) and general administration. 

Improvement Trusts. —A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary lii.^^tory of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trn.sts are continu- 
ing their activities which arc described in a 
sei'arate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being developed by 
the Bom levy T)oveU)])ment Directorate. (Ither 
eifios are beginning to follow the examples of 
t heso great cltif's and Improvement Tru.stshavc' 
been constituted in (.'awnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the TInlt('d Provinces and in several 
<»f the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress. 

Provincial Progress. —There was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Ac< 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
)iumbcr of these boards continues to Increase, 
rising from 1.500 to more than 2,000. Though 
they arc in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, orincreasingthepowei 
of village committees, which was passed last 
year by the Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 75 out of 157 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1920 ; and adistinct step forward has been 
projected by the administration in the direction 
of liberalizing the constitution of all municipal 
bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
offlcial pre.sident has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and alargenum- | 
her of non-offlcials have also been appointed ' 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. In 1 
Madras aUo the institutions of local sclf-gov- 
crmnciit continuod to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner. The number of district boards in 
the Presidency was 24, with 863 members. The 
number of sub-district boards rose from 97 to | 
119; while those electing their own presidents 1 
lucteased from 13 to 38. The total number \ 
oi Municipal ConncYia loaei Vtom xck 
and the proportion of Indian to European 
and Anglo-Indian members further Increased. 
In 1920-21 there were 54 municipal coun- 
cils, consisting entirely of Indian members, 
as against 41 in the previous year. The 
average Imposition of taxation per head of 
population is still very low, being only about 
four shillings. None the less, w aterworks were 
undertaken in 7 municipal towns, while improve- 
ments and extensions to the existing schemes 
were undertaken in eight other municipalities. 


The number of educational institutioiiH main- 
tained by municipal councils rose to 915, which 
was 20 more than in the previous year ; while 
the net educational charges amounted to 19 £ 
percent, of the income from general taxation. 

In the United Provinces, there has been a con- 
siderable, if unostentatious, progress during the 
year 1920-21. Unfortunately, not much pro- 
gress has been made towards solving the main 
dilUcultlcs which confront municipalities in im- 
proving their system of taxation. Efforts liavc 
been made to "introduce terminal taxes, anti 
with certain boards this source of income is work- 
ing well. It has also been proposed in some 
towns to extend the pilgrim tax by a surcliarge 
on tlic tickets of third-cla.ss passengers. The re- 
ceipts from water-supply are also increasing in 
various localities ; but expenditure and iiieomt 
in this matter are still far from balancing. In 
fact, finance is still a greater obstacle wl'ich 
lies in the path of nearly all the boards, 8o fur 
as district boards are conc('rned, little imi>vove- 
ment can bo expected wliile they are flnam iaJly 
depondenton Govcrnnu'nt. It is recognised t liat 
tlieir emancipation from official leading strings 
is the central item in the programme of reforms, 
and tlicrc is reason to liopc that tlie amending 
Bill will make them as indcix;ndent as is possit)k 
and desirable. 

Tq tlie Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to show improvement, the general at tit n_de 
of the members in regard to tlicir rosponsibilitics 
being promising for progress in the future. The 
income of municipalities increased by over 15 
lakhs of rupees (£015 million) in the year, and 
expenditure was kept witliin tlie figures foi 
income — a point in which municipal rommittecs 
compare favourably with district boards. TTie 
prevailing tendency towards the substitution of 
terminal taxes for octroi continued, and scycral 
importanttowns, including Lahore and Amritsar 
arc preparing for the change. District 
boards arc beginning to realise that Government 
cannot pour out ever-increasing grants in aid and 
the proposal has been made in somedietrictsto 
impose fresh taxation and to raise the local 
rates. This is a most hopeful sign for the 
future. 

In the Central Provinces, the previous year 
witnessed the passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act which will guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters 
Tlie continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider fiowers of control given 
to local bodies will be an incentive to the dcvclop- 
nu'ut of local self-government, leading to an 
increased sense of public duty and responsibility. 

In the. North-West Frontier Province, tlie 
\wS)\\Vci\\oTv ot Is some 

what of a foreign growth . Cert ain oi the mnnich 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
of the responsibilities, and meetings are reported 
to be in frequent, but the attendance of non- 
official members is gradually increasing. Except 
where factional and personal considerations were 
involveil, the members of the municipalities still 
remained apathetic. The same statement Is 
unfortunately true of district boards, whose 
members, it Is said, evince little real interest ia 
their work. 
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Central Provinces and Be rar. . .. 927,104 60 (a) 841 23 242 6<6 143 
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The hlfitoiy of the sanitary departments In 
. lodla goes back for about fifty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of tlie towns, 
though much remains to be done : but the pro- 
giess of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thonglit 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with wlilch they cling to domestic 
customs Injurious to licalfh. While the in- 
habitants of tlie plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, tlio sci»se 
of public clennlinoRS has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have boon edccted in 
many places ; but the village house is etill often 
ill-vcntilatcd and ovor-pOpulatod ; the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
Vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies througli the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised,” 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, (ducation develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
Issued in May 23rd, 1014, tlie Government of 
India summarised the position attiiattime, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution ((/azei(e of India. May 25th. 1914) 
should be studied by all wJio wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towanls sanitation jirior to the pa.s8lng of 
the Roforiu Act of 1010. It will be found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 476 et aeq.) and earlier editions. One of the 
gri'atest clianges effected by the lieform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to tlie 
The 


provinces making it a subject directly responsi- 
ble to local control through Ministers, It is too 
(‘arly yet to attempt to indicate the effects of 
this change. In the last official report of 
.sanitary work in India published in 1921-22, 
the general position is indicated in the following 
terms ; “ There Is unfortunately little reason 
to suppose that the transfer of Sanitation to 
popular control will usher in the millennium 
at an early date. When all allowances are 
made for financial stringency, it cannot be said 
Giatthc Beformod Provincial Governments have 
thrown themselves enthusiastically into the 
‘Struggle with disease. The daily press, however, 
shows that popular interest iu the problems 
of sanitation is slowly increasing, which of It- 
self is a good thing. One of tlie encouraging 
features of tiic period has been the increasing 
number of local associations wlio are taking 
l)art in sanitary work. Voluntary agencies 
have multiplied, and private generosity both 
in money and service inereasc->. While educated 
fndiau opinion is showing itself gradually more 
re.sponsive to tlie pressing requirements of 
public health, the steady fight against the dis- 
eases which afflict the country continues without 
intermission. Tlie extermination of bnbonjc 
plague is now regarded as a matter of persistent 
and organised elfort ; but unfortunately, there 
lias been retrenchment of expenditure on 
pJngiio iiica.siircs as a result of the introduction 
of ministerial control. This is probably duo to 
diminlslu'd fear of a i)Iaguo ejndcmic.” 

Birth and Death Rates. — The population 
of the areas In which births and deaths were 
registered In 1021 was 2 il, 419, 723. 7,774,776 
births and 7,3>^5,112 deaths were register^; 
the rates per mllle being 32’2(i and 30*59 as 
compared with an average of 35*01 and 38*2 
respectively for the previous five years. 


•Coom 07^43 •VnS A ^'■®* North-West Frontier Province 27-3; 

Bencar^the ^ 29-03, but an excess oi deaths over births was noticed In 

Provinces. J^erth-West Frontier Province and Coorg. 


oorg'^Tomba^^?7BM?n?^h^f'‘" 

earf-^ .nibay and Burma (both upper and lower) and higlicr in the rest than in the preceding 


Province. 


Delhi 

Bengal . . . , [[ 

Bihar and Orissa , . 

Assam 

United Provinces . . 

Punjab 

N. W. Frontier Province 
Central Provinces and Berar 

Madras 

^oorg 

Bombay 

Purma, Lower . . . . 

Burma, Upper 
Ajmer-Merwara 


Total 


Birth Bates (per mille). 


1920. 

47 -OO 
.SO'O 

32*2 

31*53 

35*55 

42*9 

20*8 

39*17 

28*4 

23*81 

30*28 

81*23 

37*95 

27-77 


32*98 


1021 . 


Death Hates (per mille). 


io:-o. 


4 6*5 

3.5*54 

31*24 

‘28*0 

32 • 7 

30*1 

34*n 

30*9 

32-8 

20-03 

28*98 

26*48 

34*39 

37*23 

39*57 

41*5 

28*0 

30*13 

27*3 

23*4 

.‘<1-50 

37*9 

40*11 

44-01 

27*0 

21 *8 

20*2 

27-43 

45*86 

28*56 

32 * 59 

28*65 

26*00 

2<5-9 

25*74 

22*00 

34*82 

27*59 

20*43 

31-13 

25*71 

28*4f 

32*20 

30*84 

80-59 
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Chief Diseases. — There are three main claaaea of fatal disease: specific fevers, diseases affecting 
the abdominal organs, and lung diseases. Intestinal and skin parasites, ulcers and other indication 
of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of deaths from all causes and from each 
of the principal diseases in British India and death-rates per 1,000 : — 


Years. 

1014 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 
1020 
1021 


Deaths from 
all 

Causes. 


. . 7,155,771 j 

.. 7,142,412 I 

<5,040,436 I 
. . 7,803,832 f 

. . 14,895,801 j 

.. 8,654,178 j 

.. 7,355,054 j 

7.385,112 j 





Dysentery 


Eespira- 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

and 

Plague. 

tory 




Diarrhoea. 


Diseases. 

280,730 

76,590 

4,092.346 

278,225 

266,588 

201,149 

1*18 

*32 

17-16 

1*17 

1-12 

1’09 

404,472 

83,282 

3,990,287 

261,800 

380,501 

257,721 

1-70 

•35 

16*73 

1-10 

1*60 

1*08 

288,047 

00,642 

4,085,784 

248,381 

20 5,. 527 

286,247 

1-21 

•25 

17-13 

1*04 

-86 

1*20 

267,002 

62,277 

4,655,221 

260,984 

437,036 

316,821 

1*12 

•26 

19-10 

1*10 

1-83 

1-33 

560,802 

93,076 

11,134,441 

276,648 

1 440.752 

430,935 

2-35 

•39 

40-69 

1-16! 1-85 

1-81 

578,426 

136,077 

5,468,181 

291.0431 74,284 

350,133 

2-43 

♦67 

22-93 

1-22 

•31 

1*47 

130,140 

101,329 

4,931,202 

218,734 99,368 

333,060 

•56 

*42 

20*68 

•921 -41 

1*40 

4 50,008 

40.446 

4,701,237 

229.576 69 682 

334,103 

1 '87 

(►•17 

19-72 

0-05 

1 0--29 1*38 


Mortality. — There is no method by which 
the deaths actually due to influenza in 1918 
can bo cal<mlated. If it bo assumed that the 
excess in the deaths In 1918 over the mean of 
the previous 6 years was the result — direct or 
indirect — of influenza, the figure would come to 
7,718,307. This is an overestimate owing to 
the disturbing factor of other epidemic diseases, 
such as plague, cholera, malaria and relapsing 
fever, which raised the mortality in various 
parts of India during the first half of the year. 
There is no certain evidence that influenza was 
present in India before June 1st : it is, however, 

f probable that if it were, It had no appreciable 
nfluence on the death rate for India as a whole. 
This suggests that the excess in the mortality ! 
from all causes between June Ist and December ! 
31st over the 5 years mean — 6,812,633 — may * 
be a more reliable index. This may, however, J 
bo a slight underestimate, for, in the last half j 
of 1918 the mortality from plague was excep- j 
tlonally low as compared with the quinquennial | 
mean. I 

Another estimate may be obtained by sub- 1 
tractlng from the total mortality from all causes 
the deaths registered as due to ttie chief epidemic | 
diseases — plague, cholera and small-pox, and ! 
comparing this figure with o ic similarly obtained j 
for the previous quinquennium. On this basis 
the estimate would be 7,304,478. A fourth i 
figure may be estimated by taking the excess j 
in the mortality from “ fevers " and respiratory 
diseases over the average for 6 years, in 1918 
this excess came to 7,151,971. 

Without any claim to accuracy it is suggested 
that the mortality directly and indirectly due 
to influenza was In the neighbourhood of the 
mean of the last three figures, 7,089,694. 

Cholera. — 460,608 deaths were regis- 
tered in 1921 against 130,140 in 1920 
406,297 of the deaths occurred in the five 


provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras, 
the United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
and Berar. The death-rate from cholera for 
India was 1*87 against 0*55 in 1920. No part 
of India was absolutely free from the disease 
during the year, but in Delhi Province and 
Coorg the death-rate was 0 04 earli. 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea. -A year in 
which cholera Is prevalent means a rise in the 
number of deaths ascribed to these diseases. 
In 1921, 229,576 deaths were recorded as com- 
pared with 218,734 in 1920. The death-rate 
was 0*95, against 1*09, the quinquennial mean. 
The highest death-rates were returned by the 
Central Provinces and Assam. 

Small-pox — caused 40,4 45 deaths, of these 
9,792 occurred in the Madras Presidency. Tlie 
death-rate was 0*17 as compared with a quin- 
quennial mean of 0*38. 

Plague.~69,682 deaths wer6 registered 
against 99,368 in 1920. 71,088 of the deaths 

occurred in the first half of the year and 28,280 
In the second half. In 1919 the corresponding 
figures were 53,205 and 21,079. The plague 
year does not correspond with the calendar 
year : it runs from July Ist of one year to June 
30th of the next. The low mortality in the 
second half of 1918 corresponds with the first 
half of 1918-19 epidemic and is about one-fifth 
j of the mean mortality from plague during the 
! corresponding period of the past twenty years. 

, It cannot be claimed that this reduction in 
mortality is due to plague preventive measures, 
although there are ^gns that popular apprecia- 
! tion of such mea^res is growing : the low 
1 Incidence of plague was probably directly con- 
nected with the meteorological and agricultural 
conditions of tlie year. 

The most satisfactory symptom of the growing 
public confidence fn ^utl-plague measures fs tfie 
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increased demand for inoculation with anti- 
plague vaccine. Tiie greatest reliance is placed 
on evacuation. Valuable as this measure 
undoubtedly is, it may spread infection. 
Refugees from a plague infected town or village 
in some cases go with their goods and chattels 
to uninfected towns or villages, the epidemics 
in which are sometimes traceable to this im- 
migration. 


Rat destruction is not popular, 'Phere is no 
doubt that an efficiently conducted rat carapaign 
is of gteat value, but the co-oJ)eratiOn of the 
people is difficult to secure. 

Fevers. — It Is perhaps more difficult thaa 
usual to analyse the deaths ascribed to “fevers." 
4,7G1,237 deaths, or 64 5 per cent, of the total 
deaths were included under this head 
The decennial mean for mortality from fevers is 
6,003,801. 


THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 

British. — The average strength of European "J'roops, Regulars and Territorials, In India during 
1010 was 56,561 as compared with 87,982 in 1918. The following table shows the main facts as 
regards the health : — 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. | 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1010-14 average 

60,440 

39,380 

303 

488 

1 

2,094-67 

1916 

60,737 

46,892 

397 

1,343 

2,414-56 

1917 

80,825 

62,372 

390 

1,337 

3,686-46 

1918 

87,982 

90,637 

1,424^ 

2,007 

6,286-61 

1919 

56,561 

54,982 

438 

4,324 

3,246-84 



Ratio per 1,000 of strength 


A verage 
period of 


PorioU. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

sent 

home. ^ 

Average 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

illness 
of each 
soldier 
calculated 
on average 
strength. 

Average 
duration 
of each 
case of 
sickness. 

1910-14 average 

1916 

567-2 
772 0 

4-51 

6-64 

7-03 

22-11 

30-13 

39-75 

*10-00 

14-55 

*19 39 
18-85 

1917 

1918 

1919 

771-7 

1,030-2 

972-1 

4-83 

16-19 

7-74 

16-54 

22-81 

76-40 

45-60 

60-00 

57-39 

10-65 

21-93 

20-95 

21-67 

21-29 

21-55 


♦ Worked out on quinquennium aggregates. 


Many factors adversely affected the health 
statistics of the British troops in India during 
the year 1919. 

Although active hostilities with Germany 
ceased towards the end of 1918, reconstruction 
at Horae, the return of Dominion and Common- 
wealth troops to their homes, the demobili- 
sation of our armies and the time entailed in the 
enlistment and formation of the poet-war army 
did not permit of the relief of the Garrison and 
Territorial units garrisoning India until the 
autumn of 1919, when the first formations of the 
post-war army commenced to arrive. 

The Garrison units, and to some extent the Ter- 
ritorial troops, in India during the latter i^riod 
of the war, were composed largely of elderly 
men and soldiers who, from minor disabilities, 
had been found temporarily unfit to reinforce tho 
armies operating in Mesoiiotamia and East 
Africa. Naturally such men were least able to 
resist the climatic conditions of India and 
belp^ to swell the admissions to bcwpital. 


On the other hand the rclievlug formations 
which arrived towards the end of 1919 contained 
a high proportion of young soldiers under 2G 
years of age, and many instances were found 
pointing to the fact that the medical inspection 
of tho men prior to embarkation for India had 
not been carried out with the thoroughness and 
the appreciation of climatic conditions that is 
necessary in tho case of soldiers who are about 
to serve in a tropical country. In addition a 
certain proportion of “ B'’ category men were 
included in the units. 

As is always the case with new arrivals In 
India, especially soldiers of the types mentioned 
above, numbers suffered from complaints which, 
though trivial in themselves, increased the ad- 
missions to hospital. 

Tho general unrest in Northern India, and the 
hostilities by Afghanistan and all along the 
North-West Frontier from May 1919 onwards 
had the effect of retaining men in the plains in 
unusual numbers, during a very trying hot 
weather, who under more normal circumstances 
would have been serving at hill stations. 
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tiealth of the General Population. 


Indian- — The average strength of Indian troops including tlioso on duty In China ant 
otf»er stations outside India, but excluding those under field service conditions, was 220,731 
In 1910 as compared with 341,458 In 1918. 

The following table gives the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for the 
quinquennial period 1910-14 and for the yean 191G-1919 inclusive : — 







Average 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

Ratio per 1 ,000 of strength. 

Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Adinis- 

SiOILS. 

Deatlhs. 

Iik- 

valids. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

1 In- 
1 valids. 

Average 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

1910-14 
(average) . . 
1916.. 

i 

130,261 

139,076 

71,213 

105,333 

573 

1,248 

609 

3,745 

2,662 

6,250 

544-6* 

757-4 

4-39* 

8*97 

I 

5-4* 

26-9 

20-7* 

37'7 

1917.. 

1918.. 

191,242 

341,458 

141,787 

292,393 

2,201 

9,959 

3,421 

6,539 

6,550 

13,897 

741*4 

856-3 

11-61 

29-17 

17-9 

19-2 

34*3 

40*7 

1919.. 

229,731 

176,313 

2,742 

4,999 

9,191 

767-5 

11-94 

21-8 

40-0 


* Worked out on quinquennial aggregates. 


The fact that the admission ratio for all causes 
has not in spite of tlic return of peace conditions, 
lalicn below the level at which it stood during 
the great war, is attributable to many factors of 
which tlic following are a few of the more impor- 
tant: 

1. The continuation, though in a less Intense 
form, of the Influenza pandemic witirthe olfect 
its resultant debility is known to have on the 
incidence of other diseases. 


2. The return to India of many troops from 
field service overseas in Mesopotamia and J'^gytd, 
and from the North-West Frontier ojwrations, 
witli the well known result on the incidence 
of venereal disease. 

3. The necessity for keeping tlic army up to 
a strength much above that of tlio years before 
the great war resulted in the enlistment of men 
below the best standard of physical fitness. 


HEALTH OF THE GENERAL POPULATION. 

Births.— The births in 1921 numbered i Deaths “-7,385,112 deaths were registered as 
7,774.77(1, less by 80,450 than the number compared with 7,355,654 in 1920 ; an increase 
recorded in 1920. The birth rate was 32*20 of 29,458. The death rate was 30*59 aa 

as compared with a quinquennial mean of ; compared with a quinquennial mean of 

35-()l. All provinces excepting Bombay,! 3<S'2. The rural death rates for India as a 
rnnjab, Bihar and Orissa, AssatiJ, Ajmer- i wliolo have always been below the urban, but 

Merwara, Coorg and Delhi shared in tlie in 1918 it was in excess by 6 *22, In 1921, 

decreased birth rate. | the urban deatli rate exceeded the rural by 

3*01. The excess in the urban death rate was 
thus distributed : Uoorg (15 96), Burma (15*89), 
Bombay (10*95). Ajiner-Merwara (10*30), 

Delhi (9*37), United Provinces (7*92), JV^adras 
(5*40;, Central Provinces and Berar (5*17), 
Punjab (3*70) and North-West Frontier 
Province (0*22). In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam the rural death rates are usually In 
excess of the urban being 4*7, I’l and 2*68 
respectively, in 1921. 


Every year In each part of India a great 
divergence is noted between the maximum and 
minimum birth rate for each registration unit. > 
The discrepancy is so wide that it can only be 
explained by diffcrcnco In the accuracy of ; 
registration. Speaking generally the inaccuracy ; 
Is more apparent in municipal than in rural j 
areas. | 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS, 


Medical Colleges- — Tliere are five medical 
colleges (Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Lahore and 
Lucknow), the students in which numbt'rcd 
in 1919, 3,043 Including a few wonaen. There 
are also 18 medkal schools. There is an X-ray 
Institution at Dehra-Dun. 

Pasteur Institutes. — ^There were Pasteur 
Institutes for antl-rablc treatment at Kasauli 
(Punjab), Coonoor (Madras), Shillong (Assam) 
and Rangoon (Burma). In these four institutes 
8,632 patients were treated during the year. 

Lunatic Asylums. — The treatment of lun- 
atics at asylums prevails on a comparatively 
uoail scale; but the asylum popmatlcm is 


steadily Increasing. The number of asylums 
In 1920 was 23. The number of patients 
admitted was 2,619 as against 2,608 iii 1919. 
The total asylum population of the year was 
10,157. 

Leper Asylums. — There are many leper 
asylums among which may be mentioned the 
Madras Government Leper Asylum, the Ma- 
tunga Leper Home, Bombay, the Trivandrum 
State Leper Asylum and the Calcutta I.epet 
Asylum. There are also many asylums or 
homea, frequently under some sort of -Govern- 
ment sqpervision. including about bO asytum# 
of the MiasioQ to Lepers, 
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LEPROSY 

It is exceedingly difficult to give any estimate 
of the total number of hipers in the Indian 
Empire to-day. I'lie census flgiiros of lOiil 
give the total as 102,513, as against 100,001 
in 1911. lOit it is doubtful if this tlgure repre- 
R(mts anything more than the worst cases, and 
possibly a majority of this number are tlic 
begging and ])au])er l('])ers who are sc'en all 
ov('r the country. Dr. K. JMuir, tlie J.ejaosy 
Keseareh Worker at the Calcutta School of 
'I'rojiical jVb'dicine, says that, “we flunk that 
it, would not be an o^•er estimate to put down 
tln^ numlMT of lepers in India somewhere 
belweim a half and one million.’’ 

Treatment, in a recemt article <m Ibis 
subject by (lie Secretary to the Mission to 
J.(')i(‘rs the position is summed up as tollows: — 

“ Voluntar.N' s(‘gregati<m is the right thing t</ 
encourag(‘ lor those who will s<‘gregaic them- 


IN INDIA. 

selves and receive treatment. Compulsory 
segregation is the course to follow in the case 
of those who persist in mixing with the healthy 
population and thus spreading the disease, as 
is the case with pauper and begging lepers. 
The extension of the esc of the latest treatments 
i.s most important. Special leper clinics should 
be establisiicd by (lovcrnmeiit in suitable cen- 
tres and the tri'atiiKMit iiroviiled tri'c. And, 
lastly, an educational campaign should bn 
commenced as soon as pos.sibh', and information 
about the disease itself- how it is spread aiul 
how to diagnose it. also the bciuTits of segre- 
gation and the etticacy of the latest tnatments 
- spread all over the country. 'J'he situation 
was ncvi'r movi; hopeful, and a sely directed 
campaign against the disease would be certain 
to end in the stamping out of the disease in the 
whole of India.” 


CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing iiroblmns of In- 
dia’s health is that ]u’('sent(‘d by thi' ai»i)alling 
infant mortality. It has l.xsai calculatcsl lliat 
evei'v vear no fewc-r than 2 million Indian ba- 
bies die, while many others siirvivi' only to grow 
W(‘ak and feeble from unbygiinic surround- 
ings during infancy, A not ('worthy feature 
has bet'll t lie furtlu r progit'ss of (htt infant 
welfare movcnU'nt, vvhicli owes much to tin' All- 
India MatciTiity and Cliild Welfare Is'ague 
initiated by Lady Chelmsford. In all the 
groat centres of population, work is now Ix'ing 
doin' for the training of midwives, for (he ins- 
truction of motlu'rs and for the care of babii's. 
Training ci'iitn's for Indian and .Anglo-rndian 
Women have been opened in (uder t.o spri'ad 
the elements of infatUih* hygicin; to other parts 
of India. Most hoiiefiil sign of all, Indian la- 
dies are beginning to interest themselvi's in this 
work in large numbers. Ihit such is the mag- 
nitude of the ftcUl, tliat consistent and wide- 
spread etfort on a scale hitherto imiiossihle 
must b(' undertaken, if any a,)i)rccial)]e nal no- 
tion is to bo made in the .appalling mortality 
of young children. The admirahle work done 
year by year by tbe National A.ssociation for 
siipplvUig I’emale Medical Aid to the Women 
of India, bas been facilitated by the decision 
of t he LeglsIatiST Assembly to grant an incn'as- 
ed (loverument subsidy to tlm tlgure of 
£ 25,t»dt>. ■ 

Centres of Activity.— Tlic Child Welfare 
Directory gives the following list of places 
whore the movement is already at work; 

iiomfcai/.— The centre of much active and 
enthusiastic welfare work ; the Lady Willingdon 
Maternity Homes near the people’s chawls 
beln<» unkiue of their kind in India. 'The Bom- 
bay Infant Welfare Society founded by Lady 
JJoyd h is already established 8 Infant Welfare 
Centres where prenatal, maternity and child 

welfare work is being carried on. , a i. 

—The Henderson Ophthalmic Scheme 
for treating Ophthalmia Neonatorum and 
stemming ' * the enormous amount of preventible I 
and curable blindness that Is laying its shadow 
over the health, happiness and usefulness of 
this great ];K>rtion of our Empire.” I 


JHjaimr. — Mr. llemler.son, i.o.s., has now 
started tbe same liciiellcent work for blind 
babies as in Surat. 

Dhanvar . — 

Delhi. — Work was started in 1914 by two lady 
iH'altb visitors broiigbt out from Lngfaiid by the 
(Jovcrniiu'iit. of India. 'J'lieir .salaries are now 
iiK't l»y tile Delhi M iinicijiJity, a substantial 
grant being paid towards flicm liy Covcrimicnt ; 
t iircc infant, welfare ecu tre.s liavc Ix'cn c.stablish- 
('d .'Hid a ( omprcliensivc sdn'iiu' lor the training 
a4id supervision of imligt'iioiis dais is carried on. 
.\ training scliool for licalth visitor, s ami midwife 
siipi'i'visor.s Jias bi'cn cstablishi'd in connection 
with this scheme and is (luanci'd by tlic Lady 
Chelmsford heagne. 'I'lic Secrotfuy of Mils 
Hcliool from whom all jiarticulars may be 
obtaiiK'd is Mrs. Vounu, M.B., 1, Ludlow 

Castle Jtoad, Dcllii. 

— Under the I’rovincial Brandi of 
tbe l.ady Clidmsford la'agne a number of Infant 
Welfare Centri's have bt'cn opened in the C3ty, 
also a school for (raining iK'alth vicitors iimp'r 
Mrs. Cbinappi, M . 15., tlu' JNIcdical Superintendent 
of t.lu' Co-oj>('rali\'(' ididwh es Sdiejiu', by ine.ins 
of which traiiu'd midwive.s are proiiih'd for 
tbe (Tty and much autmiatal, maternity and 
infant welfare work is carried on. There are 
also local centres of the Lady Chelmsford League 
in tile Miidras mofus.sij. 

Pioijfh . — The Biinjab Br.Mieh of the Lady 
Chelmsford League was founded in 1921 and 
lias o.stabllslu'd an Infant Welfare Centro and 
a school for training health visitors in Lahore 
under two health v isitors brought from England. 
Its oliject is to establish diild welfare centres 
with a trained health visitor in charge in each 
district. 

United Provinces.- — A Brancli of the Body. 
(Tiolmsford League was established in 1923 
and Is at pre.sont mapping out its course of 
action . 

Ahmedabad. — Three Maternity Homes, and 
five creches in mills. 

Calcutta. — Six Midwife Supervisors and six 
Health Visitors with subordinate assistants and 
six welfare centres. 



3^4 Indictn Red Cross Society. 


Dacca.— A Scheme for the training of I 
nidlgenous dais was opened In 1921 and is 
meeting with marked success. | 

Lahore.— B&hy Welcome and 2 English Health 
Visitors. 

LyaJlpur.—\ Welfare Centre. | 

Simla.— \ Welfare Centre and Health Visitor/ 
employed by the Simla Municipality. j 

Lu<lhiana.—U\ic\\ good work under W. C. M. | 
College. 

Sialkot . — 

Dehra Jsmnil Khan . — 

Lucknow. — Municipal Scheme and Midwife 
Supervisor. ^ ^ 

Agra. — Training of dnxs under ^ Ictorla Memo- 
rial' Scholarship Fund. 

Bareilly.— Sclieme opene<l by IMrs 
Stubbs In 1922. 

Shahjahanpur . — 

Gorakhpur, Dardwar, Almora.— 

Juhhulpore, Nagpur, Bhopal, Kapurthala, 

Bangafore.— Creche, two English Health 
Visitors and 7 Midwives. 


So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to combating the prejudices of the 
mothers in respect of new-born children. In a 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work Intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of Infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many Ills that childhood 
Is heir to in a land of great poverty, under-nou- 
rishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. 
Its inevitaldo corollaries are endless, and like 
i the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
' develop innumcral>Ic fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
! Its preliminary task Is to educate the mothers 
! of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally Important fact th.at a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage rate 
! of sickly, under-developed, incompetent citizens. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


■When the war first broke out, what is gene- 
rally termed Bed Cross work was undertaken In 
India and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organlsationa working on independent linos* 
From August 1910, the central work was ti^en 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Bed Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Bs. 1.77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Bed Cross 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs In Meso- 
potamia • nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Wasirlstan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Bed Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career in Juno 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
1919, an invitation had been received to join 
the International league of Bed Cross Societies, 
having for Its object the extension of Red Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Bed Cross Society in India, the Invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world wide League of humanitarian societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council In March 1920, and 
duly passed into law as Act XV of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utllltation for war 
purposes of the capital funds at Its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far os possible, for 
civil purposes. The Act allows the constitution 
of autonomous provincial societies affiliated to 
the main Society, and it Is with those branches 
that the task ues of organising and stimulating 
the new civil activities of the Red Gross through- 
out India. Provincial Soclotlea have now been 
constituted In all provinces, Central India and 


j Delhi ; in Bengal the Society was constituted 
by a special Act ot the Bengal Legislature. 

I The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may be spent arc — 
j 1. The care of the sick and wounded men of 
! His Majesty’s Forc*.'s, whether still on the 
active list or domobillied. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc,, for hospital! and health institu- 
tions in need of them. 

5. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any orgaui-sations which have or may come 
into being In India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

0, Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobfllsod. 

Constitution. — His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. Tlie Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the \lce-Frosldent3 
nominated by Provincial or State Branches ; 
S elected by the Society at the Annual Ghmerai 
Meeting fnun among the members of the Society 
and 6 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is the Hon’ble Sir W. M. Hailey, o.s.i., o.i.E., 
I.O.8., and the Honorary Secretary Lieut.- 
Colonel H. Hutchinson, I.U.S. 

Finances. — The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close la Jaue 1929 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Rs. 56,33,000 and Rs. 8,0l,r>99.3-6 in fioatlng 
and fixed deposit accounts. Thj 3jol.;ty ha! 
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since Invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances in July 1021 stood at a capital 
investment of the face value of Rs. « 1,33,000 
and about Rs. 65,000 in fixed and floating 
accounts. The income derived from the capital 
of the Rociety (which is 3J lakhs at present 
after providing for certain liabilities of the 
Centra) Society, Is distributable under the Act 
to the Provincial Branches in proportion to 
their contributions to the Central “ Our Day " 


Fund. In the year 1920, partly owing to the 
Central Society’s heavy commitments on the 
North-West Frontier, and partly duo to the 
fact that the Provincial Branches had not been 
fully formed, only a sum of Rp, 32,000 was 
distributed. In the year 1921, however, li 
lakh was set aside for distribution to Branch 
Societies. The w.Jik in Bombay was greatly 
strengthened by the collection of a sum of 
approximately its. 10 lakhs in December I922i 


LUNACY AND ASYLUMS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for mentally afflicted 
persons in British India is, like that for those 
afflicted bodily, very inadequate. In the 
Native States, the condition of affairs as regards 
the provision of institutions for the care and 
treatment of the insane, is still worse as no 
Asylums exist there at all, so that those whose 
mm^y is such as to render their freedom a 
public menace, are for the most part confined 
in the local jails. 

According to the Census Reports of 1911 
out of a total population of 315,156,390 (India 


and Burma), there are, 81,006 persons Insane 
making a proportion of insane to sane of 5 per 
every 10,000, 

In the United ICingdom the proportion ot 
insane to sane is ronglily 40 per 10,000, while 
(n New Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000. 
In reviewir.g those figures it must be borne In 
mind that those of the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand include the “feeble-minded," 
an item Dmt is not included In the figures for 
British India. 


INDIA. 


Provinces, States 


Bencral population. 

j Insane population. 

and Agencies. 

Male. 

1 Female. 

1 Total. 

1 Male. 

Female, j 

1 Total. 

Provinces under British 
Administration. 

States and Agencies 

124,872,091 

30,465,244 

110,393,851 

1 

34,423,610 

214,267,542 

70,888,854 

42,064 

7,979 

26,094 

4,809 

1 68,158 

1 12,848 

Total for all India . . 

161,338,935 

153,817,461' 

1 315,156,396' 

' 50,043! 

1 30,963 

1 81,006 


For the care of the 81,006 Insanes of India 
and Burma, there exists accommodation in 
Asylums for roughly 8,000, hence only one 
person in ten out of the total Insane population 
of the country, can be afforded accommodation 
in the institutions that exist especially for their 
care and treatment. 

The following table gives the number of 
Lunatic Asylums In each province during 1922, 


the total population of such institutions In 
each province and the number discharged, 
cured and died . 

The number of asylums has not changed. 

There has been a decrease in the admissions 
and re-admissions during the year largely 
accounted for by the decrease in tlio admis- 
sions of military Insanes. 


Province. 

Number of 
Asylums. 

Admitted andj 
readmitted | 
during year. , 

Total 

Asylum Population. 

Discharged 

cured. 

s 

D.iily aver- . 

age 1 

strength, | 

i 

S) 

2 

p 

a 

cS 

Q 

Criminal 1 
Lunatic. j 

Males. 


3 

0 

H 

♦Bengal 

4 











1 

107 

446 

105 

551 

64 

27 

44.3-82 

46-00 

216 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2 

104 

384 

138 

522 

67 

29 

417’61 

49*42 

151 

United Provinces . . 

3 

348 

1,3.52 

307 

1,659 

190 

114 

1,309-82 

216- 9t 

304 

Punjab 

1 

322 

919 

240 

1,168 

113 

58 

817-17 

40-61 

198 

Central Provinces . . 

1 

56 

348 

92 

440 

36 

20 

349-20 

22-03 

117 

Bombay 

6 

454 

1,452 

453 

1,905 

267 

117 

1 443-0 

58-0 

244 

Madras 

3 

344 

997 

289 

1,286 

157 

82 

967’ 46 

125-27 

206 

Burma 

2 

225 

931 

165 

1,0.16 

69 

66 ! 

904-98 

i 148-64 

447 

ri920.. 

23 1 

2,509 

8,081 

2,012 

10,093 

1,019 

800 

7,601*94 

863-32 

2,406 

Total 

23 ' 

2,245 

7,870 

2,016 

9,886 

1,03 6 

768 

7,649-62 

849-32 

2,43i 


Figures for 1922 are not available. 
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Lunacy and Asylums in India. 


The administration of Asylums is under 
the direct control of the Provincial administra- 
tive Medical Officers. In the case of the so-called 
“ Central ” Asylums, that Is to say, the Asylums 
at Madras, North Yeravda (Bombay Presidency), 
Lahore (Tunjab), Agra (United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh), JJerhampore (Bengal), and 
Rangoon (Burma) as -well as the Asylum at 
Ranchi the charge of the Institution is in the 
hands of a wholctlme medical officer who is 
termed the “ Superintendent”. He is usually, 
but by no moans always, a trained alienist. , 
'i'he remaining Asylums are in the charge of! 
the Civil Surgeon of the locality in which they ' 
i^appon to be situated. Not one of the existing 
Asylums in British India can be said to be 
up-to-date as regards construction, organisa - 1 
tion. staffing or equipment. In every in- i 
stance, even including the new Asylum for | 
Burma which is now under construction in ! 
Rangoon, the custodial aspect of the Insti- 
tution has received the greatest amount of 
consideration with the result that only a very 
little attention has been paid to all that goes 
towards the remedial requirements of the 
Institution. It will probably take some years 
yet to obtain in India proper recognition of 
the fact that an Asylum for persons suffering 


from mental dlseaaes should he a “hospital** 
In every sense of the term, hence ‘ Its main 
raison d’etre is to treat and to cure, and that 
every other consideration must be m^e secon- 
dary to this fundamental concept. Indeed, 
in almost every country in the world which 
makes any pretension to bo regarded as civl- 
I Used, the term “ Asylum ” has now been abo- 
lished for all institutions dedicated to the 
I care and treatment of the insane. Owing 
' to the lack of interest in Psychiatry and all 
that this term generally connotes in Euro^jc 
and America, the nomenclature that is still 
followed in the classification of mental diseases 
; renders all official returns that arc supposed 
to deal with the types of insanity occurring 
in the various Asylums in India, comparatively 
wortldcss. Even w'cre a less obsolete classi- 
fication of the varieties of. mental diseases in- 
troduced it would not be possible in the exist- 
ing absence of properly trained alienists to 
render information that would be of any great 
statistical value from a psychiatric stand-point. 

The following table shews the classification 
of the types of insanity recorded in the reports 
published by every Province in Ind'a In the 
year 1919 : 


The prinHpal types of insanity treated during the year 1922 in the Lunatic Asylums, in the 
Provinces of — 


— 

Bengal. 

a 

li 

United 

Provinces. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Burma. 

i 

o 

H 

Idiocy . . . . j 

60 

4 

4 

02 

54 

84 

84 

18 , 

2.3 


Mania ' 

381 

254 

169 

.5r,3 

763 

412 

438 

208 

439 


Melancholia . . 

295 

203 

32 

103 

357 

155 

175 

94 

820 

. . 

Mental Stupor 

7 


17 

41 

30 

43 

2 


29 


Delusional Insanity . . 

75 

0 

21 

60 

M8 

82 

40 

13 

73 


Insanity caused by Ca- 
nibas indica or Its 
preparations 

17.1 

71 

4 

226 

131 

100 

139 

2 

4 


Dementia .. ..| 

1 82 

1 

175 

189 

205 

254 

85 

26 

107 



It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
largest number of cases In the Asylums are 
shewn as ** Mania ’* and “ Melancholia.” These 
terms “Mania” and “Melancholia” are now-a- 
dayg regarded as obsolete. For purposes of 
comparison of the terms that are nowadays 
employed to distinguish psychopathic states 
wltn those that are still permitted to hold good 
in India^ the following extract has made 
from a recent report published by the Union 
of South Africa : — 

. Infection Psychoses. 

SxhaiMtlon Psychoses. 


Intoxication Psychoses. 
Thywlgenous Psychoses. 

Dementia Preecox. 

Dementia Paralytica. 

Organic Dementras. 

Involution Psychoses. 
Manic-depressive Psychosis. 
Paranoia. 

Epileptic Psychoses. 

Psychogenic Neurosis. 
Constitutional Psychopathic State. 
Psychopathic Personalities. 
Defective Mental Development. 
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As regards the incidence of insanity among 
tlie various races of India as well as the Inci- 
dence of insanity in relation to occupation no 
really reliable information is obtainable in 
view of the comparative paucity of cases in 


proportion to the general population that come 
under observation. On the other the incidence 
by age is shown fairly well in the Census Report 
of 1911 to be as follows ; 


INDIA. 







Distribution of the in- 




Insane. 

sane by age per 10,000 

AGE. 





of each sex. 



Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ykaus. 










508 

427 

102 

139 




2,715 

1,760 

547 

668 

10-15 



4,131 

2,696 

833 

876 

15-20 



4,663 

8,165 

940 

1,028 

20-25 



5,543 

3,392 

1,118 

1,095 

25-30 



6,298 

3,120 

1,270 

1,018 




6,528 

3,466 

1,316 

1,126 

35-40 !! !! !*. 



4,839 

2,431 

976 

790 

40-45 . . . . . , 



4,760 

3,067 

960 

996 

5 —5 0 • . , . • • 



2,849 

1,769 

674 

571 

50-55 , , . . , . 



2,765 

2,174 

568 

706 

55-60 



1,187 

915 

239 

297 

60—65 , > • . • , 



1,478 

1,325 



65-70 


i 

480 

371 

1 567 

706 

70 and over ago unspecified 


.. 

853 

446 

761 

174 

J 


Total for all India 



50,043 

30,963 


.... 


A further result of the general apathy, both 
official and non-offlclal, towards matters per- 
taining to psychiatry, the subject of “feeble 
mindedness’’ has not yet rome to bo recognised 
as one that has any practical bearing on the 
welfare of the state as a ’vliole with the result 
that there is no official Institution for the care 
and education of feeble-minded children. 

As regards the relation of insanity to crime, 
and more especially as regards the confinement 
of criminal insanea in Jails, the report of the re- 


cent Commission of Enquiry into the subject 
of Indian Jails (published in 1920) contains some 
valuable suggestions. As things are the ideas 
both as regards the theory and the practice of 
dealing with insanity and CTime in India, em- 
bodied in the existing legislation can only be 
described as archaic. 

I (See also “ Insanity in India ’’ by Colonel 
G. F. W. Ewens, and “ Lunacy in India” 

by Major A. W. Overbeck- Wright, M.D., D.P.B., 

I1.M.8.) 
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Dru^ Culture. 


Two mouograplia ou the cultivation of drugs 
la India, by Mr. David Hooper, of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and by Mr. Puran Singh, 
of the Indian Forest Department, Dehra Dun, 
have lately been published. Mr. Hooper, in 
his paper, states that one-half of the drugs in 
the Drltish Pharmacopoeia are indigenous to 
the East Indies, and nearly the whole of the 
rest could bo cultivated or exploited. The fol- 
lowing are given as those that could be pown 
In quantity and as worthy of the attention of 
cultivators and capitalists: — 

Belladonna, most of which is still imported* 
rows well in the Western Himalayas from 
imla to Kashmir, the Indian-grown plant con- 
taining 0*4 to 0*45 per cent, of alkaloid. 

Digitalis is quite acclimatised on the Nilgirls, 
growing there without any attention. The 
Sladras Store Department obtains all its re- 
quirements from Ootacaraund, and the leaf has 
been found equally active to that grown in 
England. 

Hciibahe is a native of the temperate Iliin- 
alayas from 8,000 to 11,000 ft. It was introduc- 
ed Into the Botanic Gardens, Saharanpur, in 
1840, and It has been steadily cultivated there 
up to the present time, and the products sup- 
plied to medical depots satisfy the annual de- 
mand. 

Ipecacuanha has been raised with a small mea- 
sure of success in the hilly parts of India, and 
it only requires care and attention to raise it 
In sufficient amount to make it commercially 
remunerative. 

Jalap-root grows as easily as potatoes In 
the Nilgirls, and there is no reason why the 
annual requirements (about 4,000 lbs.) for the 
Medical Stores of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
should not be obtained from Ootacamund. 

Mr. Puran Singh discussed the subject In a 
numberofthe “Indian Forester in 1914 ” : he 
states that most of the drugs in the British Phar- 
macopoeia grow wild in India, and that there is 
already a large export trade for some of them. 
He adds, however, that materials collected at 
random cannot be expected to fctcfi full prites 
as they seldom come up to standard quality, 
and he adds: “ The few drugs that are not indi- 
genous to India could easily be made to gro^^ in 
some part or other of this vast land. The great 
advantage accruing from the systematic cul- 
tivation of drugs Is that a regular supply of 
genuine drugs of standard quality is assured. 
The variation in tlie quality of wild-grown drugs 
Is sometimes a very serious drawbacK to finding 
a profitable market for them. The quality of 
Podophyllum Emodi growing wild in India is an 
illustration In point. This plant was discover- 
ed by Sir George Watt in the year 1888, and 
now, even after twenty-four years, in which 
it has been shown to be identical with the Ame- 
rican drug that is being employed for pharn a- 1 
ceutical purposes. It still rcinains unrecognised 
by the British Plmnnacopceia, which, as ex- 
plained by the “Chemist and Druggist” some 
time ago, is solely due to the uncertainty which 
still exists as to Its physiological activity 

Mr. Singh also points out that the Indian 
consumers of medicine depend mostly on herbs 
growing wild in the Forests, the more import- 


ant of these probably numbering at least 
This inland trade is very large; the possibilities 
in the Punjab alone being put at Its. 6(^,00,000. 
He mentions saffron, liquorice, and ^lop as 
products exotic to India, whose cultivation 
in this country looks full of promise. Mr. 
Singh suggests that a complete survey be made 
of the extent of the inland trade in medicinal 
products found growing wild In Indian forests 
in order to arrive at the figures of annual con- 
sumption, and that the forest areas where tlio 
most important drugs grow should be preserv- 
ed. Inquiries should be instituted as to the 
best methods of cultivation, and if need be, the 
means of extending the artificial propagation. 
It is to provide data to Induce the private 
capitalist to embark on such enterprises that Mr. 
Singh advocates the formation of some body 
to go Into the matter. He suggests that India 
is well worthy of attention by those in this coun- 
try who are luterested In extending the culture 
of drugs in the British Empire. The Forest 
Department has already begun the cultivation 
of Indian podophyllum-root in the Punjab, Unit- 
ed Provinces and the North-Western Frontier, 
and several maunds of dried rhizome are 
sold annually for local consumption. Mr. 
Hooper also shows that a start has been made 
In regard to the cultivation of belladonna, hen- 
bane and digitalis. One of the principal diffi- 
culties to be overcome is to ensure a ready mar- 
ket, and there is also always the danger of over- 
production to be considered. 

Essential Oils. 

Sandalwood Oil Is, by far the most, im- 
portant perfumery product of India. T'hc 
sandalwood tree is a root parasite, obtaining 
its nourishment from the roots of other trees 
by means of suckers. It grows best in 'oose 
volcanic soil mixed with rocks, and preferably 
ferruginous In character. Although in rich 
soil It grows more luxuriantly, less scented 
wood is formed, and at an altitude of 700 feet 
it is said to bo totally devoid of scent. The 
best yield of oil is obtained from trees growing 
at an altitude of 1,600 to 4,000 feet, but the 
(ree requires plenty of room so as to enable It 
to select vigorous liosts to feed it. 

Palmarosa Oil, also known as Indian 
geranium or “ Turkish geranium oil ” is another 
of the principal perfume products of India. 
It is derived from the grass, Cymbopogon Martini, 
which is widely distributed in India, where it 
is known as '^Motya.” Gingergrass Is an oil 
of inferior quality, possibly derived from older 
grasses or from a different variety of the same 
species. Both oils contain geraniol, the pro- 
portion in palmarosa being from 75 to 95 per 
cent, and in gingergrass generally less than 70 
per cent. These oils are used in soap, perfumery, 
and for scenting hair oils and pomades. 

Lemonqrass Oil is derived from Cymbopogon 
oitratm and Cymbopogon ftexuosus. The former 
is a native of Bengal, and is largely cultivate 
all over India, but the oil distilled on the Malabar 
Coast and Cochin is deriyed principally from 
C. Jlexuoms. 

Vetive^ or ods-cds, Is a perennial grass, 
Vetivera zizanoides, found along the Coromandel 
Coast and in Mysore, Bengal and Burma, in 
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tooat heavy soil along the banks of rivers. The 7^200 to 8,000 feet. The climate of this 
feaves are practically odourless and only used region is fairly cool, equable and moist, 
for thatching and weaving purposes. The with a wcll-distribiit^ rainfall of about 60 
roots are used in perfumery and in the manu- to 80 inches ; although frosts occur, the winters 
facture of mats and baskets. are mild on the whole, and snow is unknown. 

The Malabar Cardamom, ElettaHa carda^ The soil, a red clay overlying gneissose rock, 
fiiomum, is the source of the seeds official in the is rich and deep in some parts, shallow and 
British and other Pharmacopoeias. Cardamom poorer in others. A large factory is being built 
oil of commerce is, however, not distilled from for the distillation of eucalyptus oil at Oota- 
this variety on account of the high price, but camund. It is believed there is a considerable 
is obtained almost exclusively from the long future for the undertaking, provided a sufficient 
cardamom found growing wild and cultivated supply of the leaves is available, 
in Ceylon. The oil is used medicinally as a Manufacture Of Quinine, 

carminative and is also employed by perfumers Government Cinchona plantations were 
in France and America. started In India in 1862 from seed introduced 

COSTUS Root (the root of iappa) by sir Clements Markham from South America, 

Is a native of Kashmir, where about 2,000,000 qj- which the plant is a native. There are two 
lbs. are collated annually. It is exported In main centres, Darjeeling and the Nllgiri Hills, 
large quantities to China where it is used for both localities a portion of the area is owned 
Incense. It is also used to protect shawls and by tea or coffee planters, and the bark they 
clothes from the attacks of Insects. Its odour ; produce is either sold to the Government or 
resembles that of orris root. exported. Several species of cinchona are 

Blumea Balsamifera is the source of the I cultivated in India : namely. Cinchona sue- 
Nagai camphor used in China for ritualistic cirubra (red bark), C, calisaya and ledgeriana 
and medicinal purposes. This shrubby com- | (yellow bark), and C. officinalu (crown bark), 
posite is found in the Himalayas and Is indigen- i The commonest species in Darjeeling is C. 
ous to India. It is widely distributed in India I ledgeriana, and in Southern India 0. officinalis. 
and is used by the natives against flies and A hybrid form is also largely grown and yields 
other insects. | a good bark. At the Government factories 

Euoalyptus plantations are situated chiefly both cinchona febrifuge and quinine are made, 
in the neighbourhood of Ootacamund, Coonoor j Thanks to these factories, practically no qui- 
and Wellington, at elevations varying from nine is nowadays imported for Government 
6,600 to 8,400 feet the best being at from purposes. 


DRUGS MANUFACTURE COMMITTEE. 


In 1918 the Board of Sclentlflc Advice accept- 
ed a proposal for the formation of a Drugs | 
Manufacture Committee to Investigate the 1 
possibilities of the cultivation of medicinal 1 
plants in India and the manufacture of drugs | 
from them on a commercial scale. The Gov- 
ernment of India acted on this recommend- ^ 
ation and appointed a Committee whose 
primary fUD<^tions are to Investigate. (1) 
the possibilities of the cultivation of medicinal 
plants in India, and (2) the manufacture of 
drugs from them on a commercial scale. 

It was announced in February 1920, that 
considerable progress had been made and 
that several articles which before the war were 
imported were being manufactured in India. 

An Indian pbarmacopcBia. In a lectun* 
delivered in 1923, Major 11, |»J. Chopra, L.M.S., 
Professor of Pharmacology at the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine, made some sug- 
gestions as to the lines on which the research 
should be followed in this field. 

Firstly, there were drugs to bo tested which 
wore of established medicinal value in Western 
Medicine and which were in use in the Pliarma- 
copoeas of different countries. 

Secondly, money can bo saved by substitu- 
ting drugs which, though not exactly the same, 
have similar properties and actions rcstunbling 
the imported and often expensive remedies. 

Thirdly, to test the drugs of known value in 
Ayurvedic, Tibbi ^nd other Indigenous systems 
and which are not used by the Western systems. 
In all the rich foliage of India and amongst 
those herbs used by the leading Kablrajs and 


HakiniM, there must bo many new preparations 
which arc at present not more widely known. 

Indian jdiarmacology has a great future before 
it and the Jndiau populatiop should welcome 
the way that has now been shown by the work 
commenced at the t'alcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine. No better example of this can Ic 
given than the discovery and application of the 
ethyl esters of hydno carpic acid, the active 
principle of ciianlmoogra oil by Sir Leonard 
Rogers, which has now put the treatment of 
leprosy on a sound basis. The scientific exa- 
mination ot drugs is a laborious process in which 
the chemist plays as important a part as the 
medical man. At present this has not been 
realized by the medical profession, and con- 
sequently little provision has been made for 
them in research HClicnoes. A larger staff of 
chemists is therefore needed if any rapid ad- 
vance is to be made and the work to bo carried 
on at the same standard of efficiency as the 
other countries. It is by work of this typo that 
it is hoped to see some day established an 
Indian Pharmacopoeia, depending maimy upon 
Indigenous sources of suppiy, formulated and 
adapted for the special requirements of India 
and bringing medicine and the healing art 
witliin the means and resources of the masses. 

Intoxicating Drugs. 

Among the drugs which are of great medicinal 
value, but of which the misuse hag been a 
source of crime and disease among the people 
of India, there are, In addition to cocaine, 
Opium (for details of the trade see article 
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ou opium) which is the oldcat aud the best 
known. A resolution of the Qovernnient 
(»f India, dated August 19, 1912, adopted the 
policy of suppressing all public gatherings lor 
the purpose of smoking opium and of pro- 
hibiting all manufacture of opium smoking 
preparations aave by an Individual of a small 
quantity for his own private consumption. 
The form which legislation should take was 
loft to the local Goveruments, provided that 
an assembly of three or more pcTsons for the 
purpose of smoking opium should be made 
Illegal. In adopting tills policy Government 
distinguished between opium smoking and 
opium eating. ** Opium, said the Resolution, 
ns taken in modiiratioii by the average Indian 
is eaten either as a mild stimulant, or as a 
prophylactic against malaria, or for the relief 
of pain or In the treatment of diabetes. It is 
in fact a household remedy for many ills, and 
it is safe to say that as a national habit the 
eating of opium is loss Injurious than is the 
consumption of alcohol in many other countiies. 
Centuries of inherited exporiince have taught 
tile people of India discretion in tlie use of 
the drug, and its misuse is a negligible feature 
In Indian life. Those conclusions were accepted 
by the Shanghai Commission (of 1909) who, 
while they recommended the gradual suppres- 
sion of the practice of opium smoking, refrained 


from advising tile abandonment of the policy 
of regulation by which the practice of opium 
eating in the country has hitherto been success- 
fully kept under restraint.” 

Next to opium and cocaine, the most com- 
mon drugs are the three hemp products which 
are freely used throughout British India. The 
Indian hemp Is a shrub growing wild in the hills 
and lower elevations, and cultivated in the 
plains. The leaves of the wild plants, collected 
and dried in the sun, constitute bhang, a 
sort of green tea, which is mixed with boiling 
water and drunk as an infusion. This has an 
exhilarating eifect, followed by a feeling of 
intoxication. When the female plants are 
cultivated they exude a resinous juice, which 
(uiuscs the ilowering tops to stick togctlier. 
Collected under these conditions the tops are 
rolled in the liands or pressed under foot ; the 
lirst process produces “round ganja,” and the 
second “Hat ganja,” Ganja Is a stronger 
form of hemp than bhang, and is used for 
smoking. The third form of Indian hemp 
is charas, the resinous secretion of the 
plant that develops when it is grown at certain 
altitudes. Large quantities cf iharas are 
iiroduced in Ciiincse Turkestan, and enter India 
by way of Leh. This is sold over the northern 
part of the country, and used for smoking 
purposes. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. Tliis salt forma light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine — of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Coca- 
ine which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are miieh 
used by the Nati\'C8 as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very elfeetual in k<'eping peoph' 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems nevur 
to have been cultivated on a comnunciai scale. 
It has been grown experimentally in tlu' tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good (piality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the i)lant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit.— The cocaine traftic in 
India which seems to be reaching alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures Is of comparatively recent 
growth ; though it is Impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included witliin tlie definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and tiu? various 
provincial Excise Iloports bear witness to tlu^ 
spread of the “ Cocaine liabit," 3'hc consumers 
of tiro drug, wliich is notoriously harmful, arc 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims ; but iii India as in I’aris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or hy nu n as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread ehieily 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Imports from Europe. — Cocaine and its 
allied drugs are not manufacturc'd in India, but 
are Imported. Most of the drug wliieli is smug- 
gled into India, comes from Germany and bears 
the n)ark of the well-known house of E. Merck, 
Darmstadt. This firm issues cocaine in Hat 
packets of various sizes ranging trom 1 to 3 
ounces which arc easily packed away with otluT 
articles and greatly favour the metliods of 
smugglers. Owing to its strength and purity 
cocaine eaters prefer tliis brand to any otluT 
in the market, lle.strlctions on <'xport from 
Europe have been under consideration for some 
time but as yet no international scheme devised 
to that end has been agreed upon. That trade 
was stopped during the war but Japanese im- 
ports into India became an almost equal danger. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow. Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 


Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity la 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in tlie towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watcli- 
mcn and patrols whoso duty is to shadow the 
Excise ami Police Odicials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. Since the com- 
mencement of the war several cases of importa- 
tion of Japanese cocaine iiave been delected, the 
importers being Wilneso and Japanese sailors. 
Chinese opium smugglers bring cocaine from 
Japan hero to exchange it for Indian opium, 
which is smuggled into Cliina. Most of the co- 
caine seized hears tlie mark “ Sanscido & Co., 
Kobe.” a Jew seizures of Amerieiin cocaine 
hav( been made, of late. In 1921-22 the largest 
seizure of cocaine made by the Excise Depart- 
ment in Bombay was one of 28,875 grains. 

Price. — The amount seized is either given 
to Hospitals in India or destroyed. It la 
no longer possible to buy cocaine from any betel- 
nut seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts sliow that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. At present the Eng- 
lish quotation varies from 86 to 49 shillings per 
oz. and tlie price as sold by licensed chernists in 
India varies from Us. 27 to Bs. 31 per oz. Owing 
to tlie war and tlie consequent stoppage of 
illicit Importations from Austria and Germany 
it is not possible to buy the .smuggled drug from 
the wholesale di alers for loss than Its. 100 tO 120 
per Ounce .and when sold by the grain the price 
realized varies from Its. 400 to 42.5 per ounce. 
Those profits are further enhanced by adnlter- 
ation with phenacctiii and inferior quinine. 

The law in regard to Cocaine. — This vaiies 
in different provinces. A summary of the law 
m Bombay is as follows : No cocaine can bo 
imported except by a licensed dealer and Im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Mcilical practit.ioiKjr is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his pro- 
fession ; and as far as 0 grains may be possessed 
by any person if covered by a bona fide pre- 
scription from a duly qualified Medical practi- 
tioner. The maxiiiiuni punishment for illegal 
sale, possession, transport, etc., under Act V 
of 1878 as amended by Act XII of 1912 is as 
follows: Imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to one year or fine which may extend 
to Ha. 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction irapriaonment for a term which may 
extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to 
its. 4,000 or both. The law in Bombay has 
been further amended so as to enable security 
to be taken fro.n persons who have been 
convicted of cocaine offences. The new Act 
also contains a section for the punishment of 
house owners who let their houses to habitual 
cocaine sellers. 
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Indian Tobacco, 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was Introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1606. As 
fn other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species ot 
Nicotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, nainely, N. Tabacum and 
N. rustica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with thiee great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur) ; (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dihdlgul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India ; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there. Tlio chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

Tlie question of Improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
have been published recording tlie results of 
Investigations In that direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
boon made in tlie past to introduce Into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, whicli po.ssesa in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price. 

Area under Cultivation. — The cultivation 
of tobacco is very widespread in Burma. The 
two main varieties are called •* Burmese to- 
biwjco " and “ Havana tobacco.” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
“ Peywet-gyi,” the large-leaved variety and 
“ Seywe^*i?y^ii'» ” smaller-leaved variety with 
pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
is always a great demand on the market for 
both the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmeso leaf 
for the filling. 

The most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are (t) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
tract of Madras, where the Usi-Ka-ppal and 
Wara Kappa I varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Trichlnopoly cigar; 
(<i) the Godavari Delta of Madras ; (iii) the 


Rangpur tract of Bengal ; (iv) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa ; (r) Gnzerat in Bombay 
and (vi) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making. 

Small Holding Crop. — Tlie area under 
(oltiioeo ill British India is always 
well above the million-acre line, and there 
are some 100,000 acres in the Indian States. 
Tlie Old turn varies, according to the atten- 
lion given to the crop, from 20Ulb. to as 
much as 3.000 !b. of cured leaf per acre. The 
long-established Indian theory has tx^eu that 
I he crop is suited only to small holdings, as it 
requires coiisiderable attention and liberal 
manuring. But these latter conditions, as the 
history of the Assam tea industry shows, are 
not necessarily a liar to large plantations an<l 
organizeil production. 'Die pos.siiiilil ies in 
this direction have been little exi»Iored, largely 
because cultivation in small lioldings waa, 
current wlien British influence was establisliod 
in India, whereas the ciiltiiation of tea owes 
its introduction entirely to British enterprise. 
Tlie great bulk of tlie tobacco grown in the 
<‘Ountry disuppi'ars in local consumption, hut 
I lie e.xport trade is developing. 

Export Trade. — lo the last three fiscal 
years the imports into the riiited Kingdom 
ironi India have risen from 1,677,00 Ih. to 
3,.577,()00ih. 'J'he trade continues to advance, 
and in tlii! first five months of tlie fiscal year 
192.3-24 the shipments to England reached 
close upon 800, 0001b., as eoinparcd with 
600,0001 h. in the corresponding period of last 
year and 4.3."),OOOJb. in the first five months of 
ihe previous year. 

Since the duty in England is charged by 
weight and not by value, India, as an exporter of 
the relatively cheaper grades, has to pay more 
duty in proportion than some foreign coun- 
tries. But the higher degree of preference she 
will now enjoy will provide a substantial set 
otf, and at tlie same time stimulate the efforts 
being made to raise the quality of production. 
Another factor in the same direction is the effect 
of the heavier import duties on tobacco shipped 
to India, and the consequent tendency of 
middle-class and other consumers to find 
satisfaction in tlie hoinegrown article. 
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This School was cstAblishsd by Royal Charter they are in the heart of the City. The School 
In Juno 1916. The purposes of the School provides teaching in more than forty languages, 
(as set out in the Charter) arc to be a School In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London languages instruction is given by teachers 
to give instruction in the languages of Eastern belonging to the countries where the languages 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, in Question are spoken, as It Is the aim of the 
and in the Literature, History, ll<;liglon, and School to provhlo as far as possib'o both Euro- 
Custoins of those peoples, especially with a pean and Oriental Lecturors in the principal 
view to the necids of persons about to jaocced languages included in the curriculum, 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study Courses on the History, Religions, and 
and research, commerce or a profession, and Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
to do all or any of suoli oth r things as the a special feature in the teaching of the School. 
Qoverning Body of the School consid*‘r conducive luter-colleglate arrangements have been made 
or Inculental tlie.reto, having regard to the with University College for instruction In 
j)rovision for tlioae purposi^s which already Phoncties, modern pivonetic methods being used 
exists elscwliero and in partiimiar to tlie co- i o facilitate the acquirement of correct prenun- 
ord’iiation of Mi(^ work of tlic Sdiool with tiiat of elation. Inter-coHogiato arrangements will also 
similar institutions both in this country and be made witli the London School of Economics 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and for instruction in tlie Sociology and Anthropology 
with the work of tltc University of London and of the less civilised races. 

Its other Schools. Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 

The School possesses noble and adequate the History of India, and arrangements are made 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided for them from time to time for special courses of lectures 
by Government under the London Institution to be given by distinguished orlentallsta not of 
(Transfer) Act of 1912. The sum of £25,000 ihe stalf of the School, 

required for the alteration and extension of the Patron, H. M. the King. Chairman of ihe 
buildings of the London Institution for the Governing Body, Sir Jol»a Hewett, M.p,,a.o.s.i. 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- K.B.K., o.i.R. Professor Sir E. Denison 

raent. The Sciiool buildings are quiet, altliough Ross, c.f.iL, Pu.d. 


Teaching Staff. 

Name. SaOjef'ts, TiUe. 


1. 

Sir T. W. Arnold, o.i.i;., Litt.p., 

M.A. . . 

. Arabic (i la.ssical) .. 

. Professor. 

2. 

T. Graluime Bailey, m.a., u.d., i>. 

J.H'f. 

. ilmdua.uii (Urdu d"; Hmdi) 

. Reader. 

3. 

L. J>. BarneU, jjtt.d., m.a. 


. .Xiieieiit Indian Hi- lory iind 
Sanskrit . . 

. Lof‘1 nrer. 

2. 

C. 0, Blagden, M.\. 


. Malay 

. Jle.uler. 


P. H. Ulmng 


. Uluite.so (Mandarin) 

. Leeturer. 


G. H. Darab-Klmn 


. Per.,ian 

. ,, 

3. 

Caroline A. V. Rhys Davi.ls p.i,i 

T., M. V. 

. Pali 

• »» 

3. 

W. JloJeret, m.a., i.c.s. (retired) 


. Gujar.i ( i 

. ,, 

6. 

H. H. DodwelJ, M.A. 


. History 

. Professorj 

8. 

A 8. Doniacly B.tirr. 


. ^rodern Hebrew 

. Lee hirer. 


E. Dora iCd wards 


. (thiuese (Mandarin ) 

• »» 


H. A. R. Gil)!), M.A. 


. Aral)ic (Cla.ssical) . . 

. ,, 


J. Withers Gill, 0. u.k. .. 


. 11 ansa 

. ,, 

3. 

A. L. Hough 


. Burmese 

. ,, 


Commander N. E. Iscmonger, R. 

>1, (retired) 

. Japanese 

• »> 


Slieikh H. Al)(lel Kaier .. 


. Ar.il.ic ( Egypt i.an) 

• »> 


8. G, Kanhere 


. Mar, dill 

,, 


G. E. Leoson 


. Bindnstaui (Urdu Si Hindi) 

• >> 

3. 

W. M. McGovern, D. Plid. 


. Japanc.so 

. ,, 

3. 

W. Sutton Page, u.a., b.d., o.b.I'; 


. Bengali 

. Reader. 

3. 

T. G. E. Palmer 


. Hindu danl 

. I.ccturer. 

2. 

W. Hopkyn Rees, i).i>. . . 


. (Jhincse 

. Reader. 


All Riza Bey 


. 'l urkUh 

. Ix'ctiiror. 

4. 

Sir E, Denison Ross, C.i.i;., pu.d. 


. Persian 

. I’rofesBor 

3. 

A. Sabonadiere, I.C.S. (retired) . 


. Indian Law 

. i.cctnrcr. 

3. 

A. Sefi 


. Arabic (Syrian an I (Classical) 

,, 


S. Topalian 

R. L. Turner, M.A., M.C. . . 


. Turkish 

• •» 

7. 


. S inskrit 

.Professor 

5. 

Alice Werner 


. Swiiliili iV otlicr Bantu language 



M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, m..\. . 


. I'amil and L’clugu 

. Reader, 

3. 

C. E. Wilson, b,.v 


. Jh'rsiau 

. Lectur t. 


S. Voshitako 


. . .lapancse 

• 


1. University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 

2. University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

g. Recognls^ Teacher in the University of London. 

4*. University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teachef, 

r-. University Professor of Siwahli and other Bantu laxiguagcs. 

Q. University Professor of tlie History and Culture of Britisli Possessions in Asia, with 

special ref erenco to India. 

f. University Professor of Sanskrit. 8. Ahad Ha*am Lccturcsliip in Motlern Hebrew, 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce In India was built up by 
merchants from the west and was for a lout’ 
time entire ly In their hands. Cliambcrs ol 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associ- 
ations were formed by tlicm for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians iiave in recent 
years, taken a lar«e and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of ttieir partici- 
pation varifH greatly in different i)arts of India, ! 
according to tlie natural proclivities and genius I 
of dilfercut races. Bombay, for Instunce, ! 
has led tlic way in tin'. Industrial and coinmer- ' 
eial reg(“neration of tluMiow India, whih; Bcuigai, : 
very active in otln r fields of activity, lags ; 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- i 
cumstanccs we find Chamla rs of Commerce j 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calci.fta, Madras arid' 
other Important rentres, with a membership; 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 1 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- j 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamb(!r and Bureau, of wliich the membeiship I 
Is exclusively Indian. These diffenuit classe.'' j 
of bodies aie in no sense hostile to one anothci 


take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
coastltutlon. 

The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association of the now 
Associated Chamber as approved by the Con- 
gress . — 

I. The name of the Chamber w ill be “TllK 
Associated Indian CnAMunR of ( ommerck.” 

II. The Il(igisterccl Office of the Chamber 
will he in Bombay. 

TIT. The objects for which the Cliambor is 
established are : — 

(a) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures, and the sliipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 


and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce In 1012, 
realising the incieasing attention demand<s1 
by the economic d('V<'lopment of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India Section " of 
their organization. 'I'lic Bulian Chambers' 
work harmoniously wHh this body, but an- 1 
Ir no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at presold j 
any Inclination on their part to enter into such ; 
close relationship, because it is generally felt ; 
that tho Indian Chambers can themselves j 
achieve their objects better and more j 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occaskuis j 
the. Loudon Chamber, or the Ea^t India i 
Section of it liuvc shown thoinsiTves out j 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
Immediate requirements in particular mat Bus. I 


to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters alfcctlng 
the common interests of such Chambt'rs 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
comnuTcial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 

(h) ’J’n coinmunicaT.e the opinions of the 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
Commercial Associations or Bodies 
separately or unitedly, to the Govern- 
ment or to the various departments 
thereof, by letter, memorial, deputa- 
tion or otherwise. 

(c) To petition Parliament or the Govern- 
ment of India or any Local Govern- 
ment or authority on any matter 
alfecting trade, commerce, manu- 
facture or shipping. 


A new movement was started in 1913; 
by the Hon. Sir Eazulbhoy Curiimbh>y Ibra- 
him, a leading millowner and publi c citiziui j 
of Ik)mbay, which aims at effecting great I 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com- i 
merclal organization. Sir Eazulbhoy s original ; 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- j 
merclal Congress. The proposal met with ap- | 
proval in all parts of Iiuila. 'I'he scheme was ! 
delayed by the outbreak of war but aftorw'ards i 
received an Impetus from the same cause and I 
the first Congress was lu ld in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season in the ’I’own Hall, Bombay. | 
'J he list of members of the Ib'cepMon Committee ! 
showed tliat all the Important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
opcrak‘, actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred i 
delegates from ail parts of India. Mr. (now I 
the Hon. Sir) B. E. VVacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided, 
as Chairman of the llcceptlon Committee, at I 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Eazulbhoy 
Currlmbhoy as the first President. The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Asaoolated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 


(d) 'I'o prepare and promote in Parliament 
or ill the Legislative Councils of India, 
both Imperial and Provincial, Bills in 
the interest of trade, commerce, 
manufactures, and shipping of the 
country and to oppose measures which, 
in the opinion of the Chamber, are 
likely to be injurious to those interests, 

(c) To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
elation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(/) To have power to establish an office 
cither in England or in any part of 
British India with an Agent there, 
in onier lo ensure to the various 
Chambers early and reliable infor- 
mation on mutters alfecting their 
interests and to facilitate communi- 
cation between the Chamber or indivi- 
dual chambers and the Government 
or other public bodies, and general^, 
to conduct and carry on the affairs of 
the Chamber. 

(ff) To organise Qiamben of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies In 
different trade centres of the Gountryt 



Oiambers 

{U) To convene when noceasnry the Indian 
ConinuTcial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamberj 

{{) To do all such other things as may be 
ihcidehtal or conducive to the above 
objects. 

The Articles of Association provide for 
the management of the Chamber by an Exe- 
cutive Council composed of a President, Vice- 
President, and ten other members elected at the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chamber, the 
Executive Council to present a report and 
statement of accounts at each annual meeting. 


?/ Commerce, . 

The Articles declare the number of mcn)bers of 
the Associated Chamber not to exceed one 
hundred, and the Executive Council are given 
power to elect honorary members. “ There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February,” or at some other time, and “semi- 
annual or special meetings . . . may be 

convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of onc-third of the total number of 
members addressed to the Secretary . . . ” 

The following are details of the principal 
Chambers of Commerce and kindred bodies In 
India at the present time : — 


BENGAL. 


The r.eugal Chamber of (kunmereo was found- 
ed in 18:34. Its head quarters arc in Calcutta. 
Other 8<i(bctie8 connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Royal Exchange , 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Chamber 
is registered with a declaration of member- 
ship of 300. Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade “ in 
particular in Calcutta.” There are two classes 
of members. Permanent (Chamber and Asso- 
ciate) and nonorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in' commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and Joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any pnrpo.se or olqcct 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

The following arc the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1923-24 : — > 

Prendent, — Mr. W.L. Carey, m.l.o. (Bird & Co.) 
Vice-President. — Hon. Sir Robert Watson 
Smyth. (Turner Morrison & Co., Ld ) 
Committee. — Mr. J. W A. Bell, m.l.o. (Mackl- 
nnon, Mackenzie & Co.), Mr. A. M. (’lark, 
M.L.O. (Bengal Nagpur Railway), Mr. J. B 
Crichton (Mercantile Bank of India, Ld.), 
The Hon. Sir Edgar Holbcrton, O.b.e. 
(Marshall Sons & Co. (India), Ld.), Mr. 
Nigel F. Patou (Gfaham & Co.), Mr. J. A. 
Tassie (James Finlay & Co, Ld ), and Mr. 
A. d’A. Wills, M.L.O. (Gillanders Arbuthnot 
& Co.). 

The Secretary of the CTmmber is Mr, If. M. 
Haywood, o.i.e., Asst. Sceys. — Mr. D. K. 
Ciinnison and Mr. A. C. Daniel. 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives, and the representa- 
tives returned for the current year : — 

Council of Stale.— Sir Robert Watson 
Smyth. 

Bengal Legislative Council. — Mr. J. W. A. 
Bell, M.L.O., Mr. A. M. Clark, m.l.o., Mr. 

J. Y. Philip, M.L.O., Mr. A. Cochran, 

M.L.O., Mr. R. B. Wilson, 0.1.*., m.l.o., Mr. 

A. a'A.WlUls,l£JuC, 


Calcutta Pali Commissiun . — Mr. E. J. Oakley 
(ICilburn & Co.), Mr. R, O, Law (i3ivkmyre 
iirotlKU's), Mr. J. W. A. Bell, M.L.O., 
(Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co.), Mr, J, 

ir. Pattinson, m.l.o. (H. V. I,ow «& Co. Ld.), 
Hon. Sir Robert Watson Smyth, (Turner 
Morrison Co., Ixl.),aud Mr, Nigel F. Paton 
((Jraham & Co.) 

Calcutta Municip^ Corporation. — Messrs. Nor- 
man R. Luke (Tas, Luke & Sons), W. S. J, 
Wilson, M.L.O. (Turner Morrisons & Co., Ld.), 
George Morgan, m.l.o, (Morgan, Walker & 
Co.) and J. Campbell Ferros ter, m.l.o, 
(Smith Forrester & Co.). 

Benijal Boiler Commission. — Messrs. B. Neish 
(Tittagarh Jute Mills Co., Jxl., No. 2.). 
H. H, Reynolds (Andrew Yule & Co.) and 
H. E. Skinner, M.L.O. (Jessop & (’o., Ltd.) 
Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum . — 
Jion. Sir Robert Watson Smyth (Turner 
Morrison & Co., Ud.). 

Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission. — Messrs. 
J. D, Balfour (Burn & Co., Ltd.) and O. 
Robertson (Union Jute Coy’s., S. Mill.) 
Calcutta Improvement Trust. — Mr. A. H, Johns- 
tone, B.A., B.E., A.M.I.C.E. (East Indian 
Railway.) 

The Chaml)er elects reprcs<mtativcs to various 
other bodies of less imi)ortanee, such as the 
eoinmittcc of the (Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce : — 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Associations 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cjitta Marino Insurance Agents Association, 
The Wine, Spirit and Boer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jut^ Association, Indian Paper Makers' Asso- 
ciation, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shipi)er8 Association, Calcutta ' 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers’ Association, Baled Jute .Shippers’ Asso-' 
elation, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ Association, 
Calcutta Liners’ Conference, Calcutta Hides 
and Skins Shlpprs’ Association, Northern 
India Tanners’ Federation, Indian Indigo Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Motor Insurance Association, 
Indian Lao Association for Research a*4 
Oalontta Accident Insurance Association^ 
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Tlie CUa^ubcr niuiiitaiiis a Tribunal Aibi* 
tratlon (or the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Ilurmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annuclly or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 


committee. Jtiiuludes a ^llp( linti nueiit (Mr. R. 

1 Ellis), Deputy Superintendent (Mr. A. It. Lugg), 
; Head Office Manager (Mr. C.G. Smith) and three 
Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. J. G. Smyth) 
A. H. Mathews, and G. 0 . G. Smyth and 
the staff at the time of tlio last oHicial returns 
consisted of 105 olllcers. The usual system of 
work for the -benclit of the trade of the 
port is followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers’ Club. Tlic Cliamber docs not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly tlic Calcutta Prices Current 
and its Monthly Supplement and also publishes 
a large number of statistical circulars of various 
descriptions in addition to a monthly abstract 
of proci'edlngs and many other circulars on 
matters under discussion. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay Chain 
ber, as set forth in their rules and regulations, 
are to encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
Involving their common good ; to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
Interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affectina, merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general: to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the CJomEaitteo for the time being may think 
tit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
Individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests ; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was established ir 
1830, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
In their first set of rules. There Is affi- 
liated with the Chamber the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, which exists to carry out 
the same general objects as the Chamber in the 
special Interests of “ ralllowners and users of 
steam and water power.” According to the latest 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
is 144 and the number of Associated members 
is 2. Of these numbers 19 represent banking 
Institutions. 7 shipping agencies and companies, 
8 firms of solicitors, 8 railway companies, 6 
^Insurance companies, 16 engineers and contrac- 
tors, 92 firms engaged in general mercantile 
imsineas. 

All persons engaged or Interested In mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying Its objects into 
effect are eligible to election to membership by 
ballot. The Cham^r member's subscription is 
Et. 860 and the Associate member’s subscription 
U Es« 800 per annum and an additional charge of 


Rs. 640 per annum Is made to firms as sub- 
scription to the trade returns published by the 
Chamber. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or ” eminent in commerce and manu- 
factures,” may be elected honorary members and 
as such are exempt from paying subscriptions. 
Any stranger engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits and visiting the Presidency may be 
introduced as a visitor by any Member of the 
Chamber inserting his name in a book to be 
kept for the purpose, but a residence of two 
months shall subject him to the rule for the 
admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the chairman and 
deputy-chairman and seven members. The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of Its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter, 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
a specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies : — 

The Council of State, , one representative. 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom 
bay, two representatives. 

Bombay Municipal C!orporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
the City of Bombay, one member, elected for 
two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombayf 
five members, elected for two years 

Representatives on the Legislative Councils 
become ex-officio members of the committee 
of tne Chamber, daring tbeir terms of office, 
if they are not already members. 
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The following are the officers of tlie Chamber 
for the year 1923-24 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies : — 

Chairman. — Sir Frank Nelson, ivt.,M.L.o. 

Deputy Chairman.— 1 j. S. Hudson, iisq. 

Committee. — F. C. Aiinesley, Esq., H. Mclcan, 
Esq., N. Birrell, Esq., V. A. Grantham, 
Esq., It. E. Hynd, Esq., A. F. Morrison, 

(^. G. Noinico, Esq, 

Se^cretarv : Mr. C. B. Sayer. 

Representatives on — 

Counril of State ; The Jfon’hle Sir Arthur 
J'’room, Kt. 

Itombay hey ixlnti re Council ; Sir Frank Nelson, 
Kt., M.L.C., ife V. A. (iyanthain, ICsq., m.l.o. 

Ilombay Port Trust : The Hon’blo Sir Arthur 
Frooin, Kt., F. C. Annesley, Esq., A. 
K. Qrabain, iisq., 4’. Cunningham, 
i Tarry T. Gorrie, Esq. 

Jlotnbay Improvement Triut'. i Tarry T. 
Gorrie, i'l.sq. 

Bombay MunPipal Corporation: G. L. Win- 
terbotlmin, Csc}. 

Sytienbnm ('ojleye of Commerce Advisory 
Board: Sir TVank Nelson, Kt., m.l.c., E. C. 
Dalton, ]vsq 

Bombay Smohe Nui.sances Commission : 
A. Geddis, Ks(j. 

St. Ceorye's Uosnital Advisory Committee : 
R. R. Hynd, Es(i, 

Indigenous Indu.. tries A'.visory Committee : 
N. Birr. ll, Es((. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee .'Y. A. 
Grantliain, I0s(|. 

Empire Cotton Crou'iny Corporation : Osborm' 
Marshall, J'lsq . 

Advisory Committee to the Director of Deve- 
lopment: i'. A. H. East, Est|. 

Auriliary Fo.ce A<(ri.'^ofy Committee : D.W. 
^V'^lson, E«(q., C.I.K,, V.D. 

E.r. Services As.sociatio/i, {India): Sir ITaiik 
Nelson, Kt., m.l.o. 

Aiontf Canieeti Board {India): Sir Frank 
Nelson, Kt., M,L.o. 

Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per-} 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration ; 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have ! 
been in existence for many years and have j 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions : 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrator 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
is its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian j 
chrks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every I 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the | 
Btati.stical information in connection with the, 
trade of the port, In both export and import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record. 
No other Chamber in India does similar work. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports o* 


various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber i)ublishe8 twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo cer- 
lied by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Three statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton, 
^eeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey clotlis, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosine oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
-ugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 

I lie third statement is headed, “ Movements 
)f Piece Goods and Yarn by Rail,” and show 
( ho despatches of imported and local manufac- 
tured piece-goods and yarn from Bombay to 
other centres of trade served by the railways, 

Tlio ” Weekly Beturn ” issued by the 
I Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
] of important destinations of merchandise. 

, .V return of ” Current (Quotations” is issued 
; nice a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and liTereantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

Tlic annual reports of the Chamber are 
! substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
alTnirs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
l>ort during the past year are reviewed. 

'I he Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 18, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
j docks before loading in steamers. Certidcates 
I aio is.suod by these officers with the authority 
I of the Cliamber to shippers and ship agents 
' as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods In bales or packages. The measurers 
are in attendance on tlie quays whenever there 
arc goods to be measured and during tlie busy 
season arts on duty early and late. The certi- 
ficates granted show the following details: — 

(a) the date, hour and place of measurement 

(b) the name of the shipper; 

(c) the name of the vessel ; 

(d) the port of destination ; 

(e) the number and description of packages; 

(/) the marks; 

(g) the measurement ; and, in the case of 
goods shipped by boats ; 

(/<) the registered number of the boat; 

(i) the name of the tindal. 

Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association was 
established in 1875 and its objects are as fol* 
low : — 

(a) The protection of the interests of 
millowners and users of st-eam water 
and/or electric pov\er in India. 

(&) The promotion of good relations be- 
tween the persons and bodies using 
such power ; 

(c) The doing of all those acts & things by 
which these objects may be furthered. 

Any individual partnership or company, 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or 
fuoro press or presses or one op more ginning 
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or other factory or factories actuated by gtcam, 
Water, electric and/or other power Is eligible 
for membership, members being elected b> 
ballot. Every member is entitled to one vole 
for every complete sum of Eb. 60 paid by him 
as annual subscription. 

The membership of the i\ssociation in 1922 
numbered 94, 

The following Is the Committee for 1 923 : — 
Capt. E. V. Bassoon, {Chairman), Mr. S. 
11, Saklatvala, Ksq., {Deputy chairman), 
Tho Hon'ble Sir Einshnw E. Wacha, 
Kt,. air Dinsluuv M. Petit. Bart., Sir 
Eaziilbhoy Currimbhoy, Kt,, O.n.E,, 
A. (jleddls, Esq., Covvasjee .lebangir, 
Esq, (.riinlor), r.I.E., o.K.K., If, Jl. 
Bakin, Esq., H, M. Melda, Ksq.. Katansi 
D. Morarji, Esq., 1 uljec Karanjt'e, Esq., 
J. B. Petit, i'lgq., Munniobandas Ilainji, 
Esq., M L.A,, K. B, Saklatvala, Esq., 
C.I.E,, ir. II. Sawyer, Ksep, C, 1). 
Sila.s, ]']sq., 8. A. 'rayler, ]<].sq., 

Madhowjl D. Tliacker.sey, Psq., C. K. 
Waclin, ICsq., C.I.K., T. Watts, Esq., 
B. Bayer, Esq., Secretary. ISIaloney, 
Esq., M.C., Tech, Asst. Secretary. 

I he following nre the A.ssoclatlon’s Rc- 
, presentatives on public bodies ; — 

Bombay Legislative Council: Mr. II. P. 
Mod y. 

Bombay Port Trust: Mr, .T. A. Kay, 

City of Bombay Improvemeni Trust: Mr. 
J. A. Kay. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute : Mr. 
^ehangir Boinanjoo Petit. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission : 
Messrs. N, B. Saklatvala, c. i. k. and 
W. A. Sutherland. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College oj 
Commerce and Economics : Mr. J. A. Kay. 

Central Cotton Commitlee. : Mr, .T. A. Kay. 

Empire Cotion Crowing Corporation: 
Mr. W. II. Brady. 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee: Mr. .lehangir B. Petit. 

Bombay Technical and Industrial Edu- 
cational Committee: Mr. J. A.Kay. 

Ilwyal Institute of Science Advisory Com- 
mittee: Mr. J A. Kay. 

League, of Aaliuns — Commissions of En- 
quiry: .Mr. J. A. Kay. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

I'lio Indian JMen lnnts’ t'h'jnil)er wa.s ostab- 
li.slKxl in tho year E' )7. lls objects are 

{a) To onconiag(‘ friendly fooling and unani- 
mity among bnainoss comiminity on 
all sulT'clrt eonn(’cted with Dk' eoin- 
mon good ot Indian nii'nlianl.s. 

(6) To secure organised action on all subjects 
relating to the interests of the Indian 
business comiminity directly and indir- 
reetly. 

(e) To promote the objects of tho Indian 
business community in matters of 
Inland and foreign trade, sbipj>ing and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and in.snfanec. 

{d) To collect and <llsseminate statistical 
‘Ihtj otliei* inforniatiou seenring l|ie pro- 


motion of the objects of the Chamber 
and to make efforts for the spread of 
commercial and economic knowledge. 
To take all steps which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or Disposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Eovem- 
mciit or any Department thereof 
or by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to secure 
tlic welfare of the business eoninumity 
in all respects. 

(/) To make represeiitalions to Local Central 
or Im]icri:)l nntlKwif ies. Executive 
or Legislative on any matter affecting 
ir-'ide, eoinmerce, manuiaeture or ship- 
ping, banking or in.suraiici!. 

{y) To undertake by arbitration tlie settle- 
ment of coniincrcial disputes betw’oen 
mereliants and biisine.ssmcn and also 
to ju'ovidc for arl>itration in rcs])ret of 
disputes arising in tlie course of trade, 
industry or transport, and to secure 
tho sprvie('s of expert technical and 
other men to that end if necessary or 
desirable. 

(70 To advance and iiromote commercial 
and tcclmical education and fo found 
and su3)port establishments and insti- 
tutions ft'i* su' Ji purposes. 

(f) To undertake special enquiries and action 
forseeairing redress for legitimate 
grievaneos of any branch of trade or 
industry as also all su<‘h other actions 
as may be conducive to tho extension 
of trade, commerce or manufactures, 
or incidental to tiio attainment of tho 
above objects. 

(j) To secure the interests and well-being 
of tlio Indian business comiininities 
abroad . 

{k) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary in the int erests of tho reali- 
sation of the above objects of the 
(liaiubcr directly or indirectly. 

There arc three classes of members : — 

(1) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (li) Honorary. 

(i) There are three classes of ordinary 
members : ~ 

(u)— Jle.sidents of Bombay and its suburbs 
wdio W'ill have to pay Rs.Tf) as annual 
subscription ; but joint stock Com- 
panies will linvc to pay Rs. 100 per 
year. 

(b) — Mofiissil members wlio will have to 
p-ny Rs. 25 as annual subscription. 

(c) -- Associations which will have to pay 
Rs. 125 us annual subscription. 

Admission Fee ." — All the ordinary members 
aiul patrons pay Rs. 100 as admission fee 
nhich Is credited to a capital fund of 
Hie Chamber and not expended on revenue 
Mccoiiut except with the. consent of the genera] 

iMU.Iy. 

(2) Patrons: — Indian firms er individual 
Indian merchants can join as Patrons 
^irms wjjl have to pay Rs. 5^000 
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and individual.^ 2,5()f) a.s don- 

ation, the vrocHMidH ol wiiich will Ik- 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not bo oxix'nded on rc'venuo account 
but the interest whcrcoi shall bo tuben 
to revenue account. 

(d) llonorary nioinbers : — Gentlemen dis- 

tinj^oii.siied for public services or emi- 
nent in eomnu'ree and manufactures 
or otlierwisc! interested in the aims 
and olijects of the ('hamber may be 
el('ct('d as Honorary membiTs by a 
G('ncral Meeting of the e'hamber on 
tlu^ recommendation of the Com- 
mit t eo and as such shnlll)e exempted 
from paying sui>scrii)tions. 'J'hey 
shall not be entitled to a ote at any 
meetine of the ( hamber nor shalltlu'y 
be eli^dblc to serve on th(' Committee. 

Any Indian e:(‘ntJrman, firm or association 
enga^'ed in im'rcantile jmrsiiits or interested in 
trad(! and commerce desirous of joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly witli the Chamber: — 

The (h'ain IMcrchants’ Association (which 
is a memberj. 

The Hindustani Katise merchants’ Associa- 
tion (which is a member). 

The Hombay Itlce Morehants’ .Association. 

d'he Jioinliay Yarn, Copper and Hrass Native 
IMi'ichanis' Assucial ion . 

The I'dauritlus Shipiaas’ Association. 

'J'Jic bomhay Shroff Association. 

The Native Sliarc. and Stock Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The IJombay Diamond M en hant s’ Association . j 

The Bombay Pearl Merehant.s ’and Jewellers’ 
Association . 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd. 

The Bombay Paper and Stationery JNlcr- 
chants' A.ssociat ion. 

The Bombay Stock JCxcliange, ltd. 

I'he (!hee Merchants’ A.ssociation, Bombay 

Tlic Ja]Km and Shanghai Silk JMcrchants’ 
Association, Bombay. 

Cndir tlic ITontagu-CbcIin.sford Beforms, the 
ChamJu'r ha.s the liulit of elcctiug one rcpn'.sni- 
tati\c on the Indian Ja'gislativc .Cssiunbly and 
one oil the Bembay begislative Council. 'I'he 
( liamlier also has tlio jiglit to elect live repicscu- 
tativesonthc l’.onil)ay Port. 'J’nist and one rc- 
prcsentati\c on the .bomhuy Municipal Cor- 
jioration. 

The following are the Office-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants’ Cliamber for the year 1^2.6 : — 

Chairman, — Devidas Madhowji I’h.akersey, 
Et^Q., .T.r. 

Tice-Chairman.— lion. Mr. Plnroze C. Sethna. 
Committee. — Manmohandas Itarajec Esq., 
M.L.A., Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, O.r.E., 
M.B.E., M.L.A., Hon. Mr. Lallubhai Saraaldas, 
C.I.E., Hansraj Pragji Thakerscy, Esq., Lalji 
Naranji, Esq., Sir Eazulbhoy Currimbhoy, 
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Jehangir Momanjeo Petit, Esq., M.L.O., 
Ihizal Ibrahim Pi,ahimtoola, Esq., B. F. 
Madon, JCsq., fshwardas Lakshlmidas, 
I'lsq., N. M. Muzumdar, Esq., Girja- 
shankcr B. 'I’rivcdi, Esq., Laxmidas 
Itowjeo I'air.see, Esq., Morarji Mulraj 
Kbatau, Esq.,Miihomedbboy HajibhoyLalji, 
I'lsq., S. N. Pochkhanawalla, Esq., 8. 13. 
Billimoria, Esq., b'lilabcliand Devchand 
/averi, Esq., Motilal Ivanji, Esq., VeijI 
l;a|<haniS('y Nappoo, Esq.,Kckobad Cawasjl 
Dinsbaw. JOsip, Kik!i))hoy Premchaiid, Esq., 
Jamnadas Vasanji JManjl, Esq. 

Co-ofited Memf>er^.~’i'\\o Bombay Sliroff 
Associai ion (II. 1), Jasani, Esq,, Munu 
Subedar, bsq,, WaJcliiind Hirachand, Esq., 
M. M. AiiuTsey, E.sq., Janmadaa Dwarka- 
da.s, Esq. 

'I'lic following arc the Chamber’s reprc.sciita- 
ti\(s on various public hodif's 

Indian Leohlafive Afn<cmhly : Sir Pur- 
sliotamdas Tiiakurdas, c.i.i;., M.r.v., 

Bombay Legislative Connell ; Mr. Laljl 
Narariji, m.l.c. 

( hamber s Bepreserilatirest on the. Board of 
Trustees of the Bomba]) Port Trust : Sir 
J'lirshotaiiKlas 'i'haKurdas, 0 . 1 , 1 -:.. wr.u.p,, Mr. 
Devidas M:idha\ji 'J'liaeki'rsev', Mr. tJiho- 
talal Kilaeh.'iiid Dev ehand, M r. Ishvvardas 
l.axmidas, Mr. haiji Naranji. M.l.O. 
Chamber's Bejirescidafii e on the Botnbay 
Mnnleijnil Corporal Ion : Mr. Isliwardas 

b.a xmulas. 

Be/>n'sent<(tii'e on the Adviso)]/ (bmmlU-'e to 
the Bomfxiif tterehtpaient Depaitinent : JMr. 
l-.alji :\ar;mji. 

Representatire on the Advisor]! Committee of 
the Director of hninstries : Mr. Laiji 
iNaraiiji. 

Bepresrntnlive on the Indian Central Cotton 
('ommittee : Sir J'urshotamdas Ihakur- 
das, c.i.E., M.n.K. 

Bepresentatirr on the Adilso)]! Committee} of 
the Boynl Jnslifale of Beience in Bombay : Sir 
Ihirsliol amdas 1 h i koidas, O.i.E,, M.n.K. 
Representotiee on the Ad' isorn Commdtee of the 
Cront Me Heal (Udbn/e, Bombay: Mr. Devidas 
Madhowji, ( Ivv-o.Tr io.) 

Recrefary: Mr. .1. Jv, Melita, M.,\. 

Assistant Sevrebiry : .Mr. K. M. Desal, B. 
Com. 

'llic Chamher'.s .Monlhly (Jujar.di Journal 
lias been converted into an Aiiglo-t inja- 
rati (iuart^rly and is publisltcd in July, October 
Jaiuiary .and April. 

Cotton Trade Association. 

The Bombay Cotton Trade Association, Limit- 
ed was founded in 1870. 'Ihe object tor which it 
was estalilished were, infer alia, “ to adjust 
disputes between porson.s eng.aged in the cotton 
triu^le, to establish jn.st and equitable principles 
in me trade to maintain uniformity to rules, re- 
gula,tion8 and usages in the trade, to adopt 
standards of classification in the trade, to acquire, 
preserve and disseminate useful information con* 
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nectud witli 1 lie rot ton iutrrcsl s t hruiii^hoiil. ;ill 
JtiarkotH Jind K'MK'ifilly to prouiotc tlic cotton 
trade of the City of Jloml)iiy and India 
and an^ineat tin; facililicM M'hicli 

it may Ixi coniluctod.” In tin; A><soc.ia- 

1 ion was incorporated imder tlte fiulian 
CompanicH Act, 1S82, with a Capital of Jl-i. 
iiO.OOd, in 50 sliarcH of Itfl. 1,000 eaclu In 1917 
the bliare capital was incroised to Its. 00,000. 
In addition to the 8liarchold(;r.4 (Ithonhers), 
tlic Association had in 1918 120 AssociaC; Mem- 
bers. The affairs of the Company are inanat^ed 
by a Board of Directors not loss than nine or 
more than twenty in ninniaw. The present 
Directorate is constituted as follows : — 

Mr. C. W. Du Brciil, Chairman ; The Don. 
Sir Ih Tliaknrdas, Kt., d.i.E., M.B.i'h Depntu 
Chairmmt] Alessrs, W. JCllis .lones. JSI. S. 1C 
Sainoilys, C. H. Itobcrts, \V. Schmid, U. B. 1 
Moore, K. Jl. McCormack, V. A. Crantham. 

Secretary. — Mr. 1). Mehta. 

Bombay Native Piece-Goods 
Merchants’ Association. 

Tlic objects of the Asso< iation are as follow : — ^ 

(a) To promote hy creating frimidly f(M;litmH! 
and unity aniomist the Mcia Bants, the. l>usint'ss| 
of the i)iece-gO()ds trade in general at Jfomliay, | 
and to protect tlic interest thereof; (h) to remove | 
as far as it will bo within the powers of the ; 
Association to do so, all the trade dillicnlties of i 
the piece-goods Imsinoss and to frame sui h lino | 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade; (c) to col- ' 


leel, and assoit si al ist ies n l.ttiiig to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting traile, and whicli may bo deemed ad- 
visalilo for tiio protection and advancement of 
olije.ets of tile .Association or any of tlicin ; and 
{d) to liear and d(‘cid(' disputes tliat may be re- 
icrred to tor arbitration. 

Tlie following arc the oiliec-bcarers for tiie 
Current year : — 

Chairman — Mr. Mannioliandas llamji, M.L.A., 
J.P. 

J)rpnfi/ Chairman. — Afr. Devidas Madliavji 
'J’bakcr.sey, J.i-. 

lion. Joint Secrctarict^. — Messrs. (Joculdas 
Jivraj Dayaland llurjivvan ^V"aiji. 

lion. Treasurer. — Mr. Midji lai.xinidas. 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

Tlie object of this body is “to promote 
the interests of the merchants and to put tlie 
grain and oil-seeds trade on a sound fooling," 
It is an inliuential body of large imiubcrship. 
The odu'c holders for tlie cunciit year are as 
tollow : — 

Chairman. — Mr. Vclji Lakbamsi, b.a., ll.b. 

Vice-Chairman. — Mr. Pursbofam Hirji. 

Jlony. Secretary. — Mr. Natboo Cooverji* 

Secretary. — Mr. TJttamram Ainbaram, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Tlie address of the Association is 262, Masjid 
Bunder Koad. 


KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Kavaolii t'liam- 
ber of Comiucrce arc set forth in terms similar 
to tliose of liombay. Qualifications for menibcr- 
shi]) are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may bo conferred upon “ any gentlemen inb'rest- 
cd in the affairs and objects ot Ibe Chamitcr” 
subject to election by the majority of votes 
of members. All new members joining tlic 
Chamber pay lls. 500 entrance fee and tlie 
monthly' subscription is lbs. 18. The snl)- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Ks. 5 per montli. Tlie 
afTafrs of the Cliamber are managed by a com- 
mittee often members, consisting of a (’liainnan 
Vice-Chairman and oiglit mcml'cr.s, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Ciiamber as early 
In the year as possible. I’he Cliamber elects 
a representative on the Boinli.ay lA'gislativo 
Council, three representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust and two on the Kare.chi Mnniei]>alit y. 
Tlicre w'cre last year 05 nienil)ers of the Ciiam- 
ber. Tlie following arc the otriecrs for the cur- 
rent year : — 

Chairman — Mr. F. Clayton, M l.c. (Fleming, 
Shaw A Co.). 

Vice-Chairman. — Mr. R. S. Backhouse, 
(David Sassoon & Co., Ltd.). 

Committee. — Messrs J. R. Affcltrangcr (Vol- 
kart Brothers), J. Jl. Baxter (Maekinnon, 
Macken/de A (fo.), C. C. Dometriadi (Ralli 
Brothers), Deo. Cordon (Chartered Bank of 
Jmlia, Australia A China), Mr. F. R. 
Hawkes, O.B.E. (North M^estem Railway), 
H. G. Houghton (Donald Graham A 
(h.), J. Humphrey, O.B.E. (Anderson A 
Co.), and B. Frank Jones, (Forlies, Forbes, 
Campbell A Co., Ltd.) 


Representatives on the Bombay Leghlalivc Coun- 
cil. — Mr. F. Clayton, m.l.O. 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust . — 
Mr. F. Clayton, M.L.C., Mr. C. C. Demetriadi 
A Mr. J. li. Baxter. 

Representatives on the Karachi Municipality . — 
Mr. F. R. Hawkes, O.B.E. A Mr. Mb B. 
Ifossack. 

Secretary. — Major Alan Duguid, A.F.O., late 
U.A.F. 

Pubtic Measurer. — Major Alan Duguid (Ag.) 

The following arc the principal ways in which 
(he Chamber gives a special assistance to mem- 
bers. Tlie Committee tal.e into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of tlio Port ot Jvarachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate J'luropcan surveyors for the 
s'^ttlements of disputes “ as to the quality or 
coiulition of mercliandisc in whi<h both parties 
desire tlie Chamber to do so." When two mem- 
licr.s of the Cliamber or wlicn one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
<lisputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Cliamber 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
.\ public measurer la appointed under tho 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 
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MADRAS. 


Tlic Madras t'liaiiU)cr of (.'onuiK'iri; was foinxi 
c<l ill 1880. All inercliants and other iicrsons 
eiij^a^ed or interested in the general trade, eoTii- 
morec and manufaetnres of Madras are elii?il'lc 
for membership. Any assistant signing a Arm 
or signing per-pro for a Arm is eligible. Members 
who arc absent from Madras but pay their snlis- 
criptions may be represented in the Chamber 
by their powcrs-of-attorncy, as honorary mem- 
Ixirs, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary meml^ers. Election for membership 
as by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
two-thirds of the recorded votes being necessary | 
to secure election, livery member pays an 
entrance fee of Us. 100, provided that banks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile Arms may be 
represented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Us. 100 once in ten years each. The subscrip- 
tions shall not exceed Us. 300 per annum, pay- 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers’ Ananecs. Absentees in Eu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor- 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee per 
month. Honorary members arc admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay- 
inent^of the entrance donation. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys the granting of ccrtiAcatcs of origin and 
the registration of trade marks. One of the ! 
rules for the last named is “that no trade ! 
mark on ticket shall be registered on behalf of an , 
Indian Arm trading under a European name.” [ 

The following publications are issued by the ' 
Chamber: — Madras Price Current and Market 
Ueport, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. | 

There are 53 members and seven honorary | 
members of the Chamber in the current year 
and the officers and committee for the year are 
as follows : — 

Chairman. — Mr (bE. Wood, M.L.r. 

Vice-Chairman. — Mr. A. d . Leach, m.l.c. 

Committee. — Mr. II. F. P. Keaison, Mr. K. 
Kay, Mr. N. M. Murrey, Mr. C. II. Straker ' 
and Mr. 11. C. M, Strouts. 


, The following ar<“ bodic's to which the Cliam- 
! bi'i* are entitled to idiat nqu’esentatives, and the 
I rcprcscntativeselei ted for the year: — 

Madratf Legislatire Cou^ici/.-r-Me.-srs, C. E, 
Wood, and A. J. Leach. 

Madras Port Trust. — Messrs. C. 13. Wood, 
A .1. Leach, 11. C. M. Stroms and 
K. Ivay. 

Madras Municipal Corporation. — Messrs. 

U. Lee, A, J. Power nud A. H. Bradshaw. 

Pritish Imperial Council of Commerce, London 
— Mr. A. D. Jackson, (Europe). 

Secretary. — Mr. H. IC. II. Sladen. 

Southern India Chamber. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
has its llegistcred OAice in Madras. Tlie ob- 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for sncli 
l)odies, concerning the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
interests of members. Special objects arc stated 
to be : — 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diAuso 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“ To establish Museums of commercial pro* 
ducts or organise e.xhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with others.’* 

There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to oligi- 
bility forelcction prevail. 

Tlic right of electing two representatives to 
tlio Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
(’haml)er by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1915. Members of tbc (diamber 
hold seats in tlic Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1910, 
the (’hamber has the right of electing two Coun- 
cillors to the Madras Corporation. 

President. — Sir M. Ct. Mutbia Chetty. 

Vice-Presidents. — Dewaii Bahadur fJovindas 
Chatboorbliujadas and Mr. C. Abdul Hakim 
Habib. 

Honorary Secretaries. — Mahomed Musa Sait 
and C. Copala Menon. 

Assistant Secretary. — C. Duraiswainy Aiyan- 
gar, B.A. 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
ts concerned with trade, commerce and manu- membership, but subscriptions are payable 
factures in the United Provinces and has Its as follows : — A Arm company or assocl- 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members an; ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
elected by the Committee, subject to conArma- : pore, Rs. 200 a year ; an individual member, 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber. ' resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or Its. 100 : Arms or individuals havinir their places 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be : of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
the members in a General Meeting and such sha^ branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
be exempted from paying any subscrintion to of full rates. 
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The affairs and funds of tlie Chamber are The following are the officers : — 

managed by a Committee of ten members, Upper India Chamber of Commerce Comml- 

which has power to constitute Local Commit- tiee, President.— M t S. H. Taylor (Messrs, 
tees, of from four to seven members each, Bcgg, Sutherland & Co., Ltd.); Vice-President. 
at trade centres where membership Is suffici- __Mr. G. M. Ilunter horns (The Muir Mills 
ently numerous to justify the step. Such Local : co., Ltd.) ; Members Mr W . K. Watt (British 
•Committees have power to communicate only jnaja Corporation Ltd.) Mr, A, A. Black, 
with the Central Committee. ;(Tho N(;w Victoria Afills Co., Ltd.); Babu 

Bam Naralu (Cawnporc) ; Mr. A, Smart (The 
The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- Allahabad Bank Ltd,); Mr. A, L. Carnegie 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of di.s- (Itrltisb India Corporation I,td.) ; Mr. E, M. 
putes when invited, to do so, members of the Souter fMcssrs. Lord Macdonald Ltd.); 
'J'rlbunairt being selected from a regular printed Chamber's Representative on the United Pro- 
Hit of arbitrators. j I'incrs Le<iis!alive Council. Sir d'homas Smith, 

M.L.o. (Muir Mills Co., Ltd.) ; IMr. H. B. Sr.xby, 
The Chamber has in the present year 7S mem- M.L.o., (Briti.^h India Corporation, Ltd), 
hers, three honorary members and six affiliated Secretary. — Mr. J. G. Byan. 

members. I Head Clerk.— Uv. B. N. Ghosal. 


PUNJAB. 


ITie Punjab Ciiamber of Commerce lias its 
headquarters at Dellii and exists for the care 
of mercantile h<torests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Kashmir. There is a braneh of the Ciiamber at 
Amritsar. Members arc elected by ballot, ttie 
only ncceSsary qnal ill cation being Interest In 
mcrcantilo pursuits. Tbero Is no entrance fee. 
The rate of subscription is Bs. 10 per montli. The 
Ciiamber returns one member to a .seat on the 
llcforined Punjab Legislative Couneil jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association and ono oii 
the Municipal Corporation, Dcllii and Amritsar. 

The following ari; the Oflieers, Committee and 
Representatives on public bodies as at the 
end of 192:t;- 


Cbtiir/fian : Mr. V. F. Cray. 

Deputy Chainuun: Mr. P. Mukcrjcc. 

Munui/iiv; Committee '• Messrs. T. K . Fordyce, 
F. .L ITtiee, D. .Simpson, D. N. Bhanja, P. 
Mukcrji 0 , (1. Per.shad and I.alla Shri Bam. 
Secreiunj: E. S. Hearn. 

The Chamber is affiliated with the Briti.-.h 
Imperial Council of Commerce, London, and is 
ri'presentod in Rn gland by Sir Jamc& Walker, 
Alliance Bank of Simla, and Mr. H. C. 
Chalmers, National Bank of India, Ltd., 
London, and is a member of the Associated 
Chambers of Comraerco of India and Ceylon, 
Calcutta. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number uf iiunubeis on register is 102 (72 
IxK'ul and 90 Mofussil). All the. impurtnnt coiu- 
injreiul and iuduslii;il interests of the Provinees 
of Agra and Oiidli jua; rcpre.senteit. 

Committee. 

President. — llai Haliadur L.vla UisliambUar 
Nath, M.(..A., I’roiuietor of Sri Krishna 
(lintiiug Faetory and Direetorof the runjab 
National Bank, Ltd., CUxwn pore. 

Vie.e-Presridenls . — Babu Sriram Khanna 
(Managing Dirertor of Messrs, lUunehandra 
Curshaiimi Cotton Mill.s Co., l.td., 
laioknow); Lala Bainkumar (of . Messrs. 
Ramkumar Bameshurdass), Cawnporc. 

Secretary — Rai Bahadur Ihabu Vikramajit 
Singh, M.L.O., Director of British India 
■ Cori)oration, Ltd., Cawnporc. 

Joint Secretary . — Babu Uur Prasad Ka^or 
(of Messrs. BastI Bam Mata r^n, 
Cuwnpore). 


Members. 

Membi'is — Babu Dwaika Prasad Singh, 
Cawnporc; iVbUiasbey Jvasbinath, Cawn- 
pore; Itabu Behai’i lad, Cawnporc ; Babu 
Kalka Prasad (of Messrs. Puttau l.al Gopi 
-Narnin), Cawnpove ; l.ala Jairaradass 
S.ihib (of the Lyalpur Sugar Co., Cawnporc); 
Mr. I. D. Varshanih, Proprietor of the U. P. 
Glass Works, Ltd., Bahjoi District Mora- 
dabad ; I^ala Jwahir Lai Jainy (of Mos-ors. 
Jainy Brothers, Cawnporc) ; Mr. Hiralal 
Khanna ( of Mr. Jwala Prasad Badba 
Krlshan, Cawnporc) ; Mr. J. P. Srivastava, 
Cawnporc ; Lal.a BameshwaT Prasad 
(of Messrs. Qar.ga Dhar Baij Nath, Cawn- 
pore): Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Benares’; 
Lala Sadiram (of Me^rS. Sadi Baan Ganga 
Prasad, Ganges Flour MiUa Co., Lt», 
Cawuporo), 
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BURMA. 

The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with be eligible forelection as an Associate Member 
headquarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage The annual subscription of each ChamberMem- 
friend'ly feeling and mianlmity among commercial ber shall be Rs. 480 per annum and of each 
men on all subjects involving their common Associate Member Rs. 360 per annum. An 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce entrance fee of Rs. 150 is payable by each new 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general Member. Ofllclals and others indirectly con- 
mercantileinterests of the province, to comnuini- nected with the trade of tho province or who 
cate with public authorities, associations and may have rendered distingui.shcd service to the 
Individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly Interests represented by the Chamber may be 
affecting these interests, and to provide foi- ejected by t c Ceinmittoe cither on tlndr own 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, motion or on the cuggestlon of two Members as 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators a].- Honorary Mcmbcr.s of the Chamber. Honorary’ 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are Members arc not required to subscribe to the 
affiliated bodies : — funds of the Chamber. 


Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents* AssoJation. 

Rangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Assoclaticn. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies : — 

Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Municipal C!orporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees, 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma Boiler Commission. 

Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Standing Advisory Committee on Communi- 
cations in Burma. 

Rangoon I'iuropcan Stipend l’>oard. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory P>oard, Ran- 
goon. 

Ex-Services’ Association, India. 

Advisory Commiiteo Constituted under tlu' 
Auxiliary Eor( c Act, 11)20. 

All British corporations, companies, firms or 
pcr.sojis engaged orintensted In inercantih 
pu^^uits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners arid brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
raiiways, commerce, art, science or literature 
shall be eligible to become Chamber Members. 
Every non- British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, other 
than a subject of a State with which the British 
Empire was at War on September 19th, 1918, shall 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad 
ditlon to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Secretary . — Mr. C. A. Cuttriss, M.n.E., r.B.G.S. 
F.B.S.A. 

liepresentalivc on the Council of State . — Sir 
Edgar Holbcrton, KT., o.b.e. 

Uepresenlatives on the Burma Legislative 
Coun.cU . — A. J. Anderson, ICsq., C.8.I., M.L.o., 
.r. Hogg, E-q., M L.c. 

Bepreseutatives on the Bangoon Port Trust 
Board — Messrs. A. .1. And('rson, O.S.I., M.L.C., 
.1. W. Kiehardson, .1. Hogg. m.L.o., W. Archl aid. 
Jhprexentniive on the Baiigoon l^Iunu ipul Com- 
7nittee . — Mr. W. G. Lely. 

Vo-foria Mionorlal Park Trustee . — Mr. A. J. 
Audeison, 0.8 i. , M.i, 

Pasteur Institute Committee . — Mr, A, J. 

Anderson, c.8.1 , m.l.c. 

Burma Boiler Commission . — Mr. C. A. Cnt- 
triss, M.B.K., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A. 

Burma University Council . — Mr. H. Smiles, 
M.A. 

Rangoon Development Trust . — Mr. W. T. 
Henry. 

Standing Advisory Committee on (Rnn mu Plica- 
tions in Jlnrma. — Mr. A. J. Andorsi'n, c.S.i., 
M.n c. 

R(tnqooH Ruropean Stipend Board . — Mr.('. A. 
Ciiftiiss, M.n.F, F.i;.u.,s., f.k.s.a. 

Arran ntancy Classes Adrisonj Board . — Mr I,, 
Baird. 

R.r-Serrires' Association, India . — Mr. C. P. 
Hill. 

Advisory Committee constituted under the. Auxi- 
liary Foice A(f, 1920. — Mr, W, A. Gray. 


COCANADA. 


The Coeanada Chamber of Commerce was Its headquarters at Coeanada. the chief port 
established on 29th October, 1808. on the Coromandel Coast, north of Madras : — 

The following are the ofRce-holders of the Mexsars. A. E. Todd, Chairman. C. Hoddlng 
Cpc^uada Chamber of Commerce, which hap ^Coromandel Co., Ltd. R. ’ruii(hq]l (Wjlsoff 
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<fe <^o.), A. E. Todd (Hini«oii Bros. Ltd,) 
M.ll.Ry. Dlwan Baliadur K. Suryaaaray- 
anamurty Naidu Baru and G. M. Lake 
(Innes A Co.), W. G. Thompson (Shaw 
Wallace Co.), G. Klvron (Volkart Bros.), 
P. Lefaucheiir (Gordon Woodrotfe <fe Co.), 
L. F. B. Bosworth (J. H. Vavasseur <fe Co., 
Ltd.), W. L. Banking (The Northern Ciroars 
Jkn M'lopnient Co.), F. N. Byali (Alfred 
Joensson Co., Ine.), G. Attwood (Imperial 
Jiaiik of India, Cocanada). 

Mr. G. A. Lf Styno, 

The riUea of the Chamber provide “that by 
the term ' member ’ be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
Or a society of merchants carrying on business 
In Cocanada, or other place In the Districts of 
Klstna, Godavari, Vizugapatam, and Oanjam, 
and duly electing according to the lUiles of the 
Chamber, and that all such be eligible but only 
members resident in Coeoiinda can ludd ofllce. 
Members are elected by ballot. The Com* 
mlttee, when called upon by dls]*uiing members 
or non-menUiers of the ('haniber, give their 


decision upon all questions of mercantile usage 
and arbitrate upon any commercial matter 
referred to them for final judgment. In 
either case a minimum fee of Es. 16 must 
accompany the reference with Bs. 5 from a non- 
member and Be. 1 from a member as payment 
for the Chamber’s Scaled Certificate. 

The Committee consist of 3 members, including 
the Chairman, and the Committee are elected 
by ballot, the Chairman at the general meeting 
of January in each year, fora term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whoso 
place of business is In Cocanada, Is Bs. 
100 and for each member whose place 
of business is elsewhere is Bs. 25. The 
subscription for each member whose place 
of business is in Cocanada is Bs. 120 per annum, 
payable quarterly and for each member whose 
place of business is elsewhere is Bs. 60 per 
annum, payable in advance. Committee meet- 
ings arc held on the 1st Tuesday in the month 
and general meetings on the 3rd Tuesday or 
wlu n ordered. 

AForlnighlly Ciieular of current rates of 
produce freights, and exchange Is drawn up by 
I he Committee. 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished on the 25th March 1839 and was in- 
corporated in 1895, with its headquarters 
at Colombo. All firms and persons engaged 
In the general trade of Ceylon are admissible 
as members and every person or firm desirous 
of joining tlie Chamber must be proposed by j 
one member, seconded by another and bai- i 
ratted for by the whole Chamber. The affairs | 
of the Cliamber are conducted by a Board of j 
Directors consisting of Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman and from 5 to 10 members. ' 


The following is the racmlership of the 
Board at the present time : — 

llon’Idc Col. F.. J. Hayward, C. B. E. A D. 
(Chairman); Mr. J. J. Wall (Vicc-Ckair- 
wan), Mr. O, M. Ash, Mr, 11. Freoeh, Mr. 
J. J. Di< kson, Mr. S. P. Hayloy, Mr. C. A. 
Pr.nrey, Mr. N. .1. G. Bobertson, Mr. R. S. 
Wright, Hon’ble Iffr. A. Warden, Mr. 
B. Whittow. 

Serretarp. — Mr. C. 1'. Whitaker. 

Jiepresfintatire in the Legislative Council . — 
lloiCble Col. E. J. Hayward, C. B. E. & D. 
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Famine. 


To the stnclei)t of Indian administration 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background. This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furbished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian pejtsantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Imiinmsc 
areas in the liombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or al)sence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, thiui then* is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is aecpiainted with the dilference 
ljetwe<‘n a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no para.lcl to India, wIuti' Iji 
an exceptionally baef year wide tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the suri)lus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
U'liere were otten no roads. 'I'lic irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for their reserv(*s. The 
people lived from hand to month and had no 
Htoto of food to fall back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 186a-t)7 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in stieh crises. 
After the famine of 1809-lbOt) this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a rciiiarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is ru.sting in the ofiicial 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of irrigat ion has enormously inereiiscd 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture Inis raised the capacity 
of even the “dry” zones. The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the priod of high prices. The rapid 
si)read of the co-operative credit nmvejiunt 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 
The spread of manufacturing enterpri.se has 
lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
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bad year it may create administrative diffi- 
culties ; it has ceased to bo an administrative 
and social problem. 

Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent undei Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. '‘In 1690 " 
says Sir 'William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, ‘‘ a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families atSwally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could liardiy see any living 
persons ; but “the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished In the 
town alone. Pefctllcuce followed famine.'’ Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Ihcodorc Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic 'ITansition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fa.shioncd practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whoie of India, in 
India there is now no such a thing as a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it comes is a money famine and the task 
of thi‘ State is confined to providing the moans 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this Is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
oxi>ericnccs through which it was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1805-07 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised elfoit to combai dis 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Goveniment was a little slow In appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities, Thirty- 
1 five million units were relieved \a unit Is one 
I person supported for one day) at a cost 95 lakhs. 

I The mortality was very heavy, and It isrstlmated 
that a million people or one-third of ttic popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
In Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1890-1900 ; It is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a hall 
In Marwar, one minion emigrated. There was 
famine in J^har in 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876 78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
! parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract In the Punjab. The total area 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 68,500,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
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to ftccurc ecouomy tlie Qovcnnmnt rolicf pro- 
gramme was pot entirely succsessful. The ercest 
mortality In this famine is said to have been 
5,260,000 In British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Ks. 8^ crores. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonlej- 
aggregated B-s. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed tht 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 
The first great Famine Commission which sal 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-aay. They recommend- 
ed n)that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perform 
Ing a suitable task ; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given In their villages oi In pooi 
houses to those who are unable to work. Ihej 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that wat 
unequalto the demands upon It. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage “ Is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government Is to save life, it is not 
bound t<J maintain the labouring population 
at Its normal level of comfort.” Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 807,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 

69.600.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was lls. 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs, li crore, 
and loans given aggregating lls. li crore. The 
oharitablo relief fund amounted to about Rs. li 
crore, of which Rs. li crore was subscribed 
to the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 

760.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Coir mission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
In saving life and tlio relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded In famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 69,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hlssar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was Intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by leveral distinctive features. The 
ralnhiU over the whole of India was In extreme 
defect, being eleven Inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 


famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties In its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected ; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 16 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Bs. 3i crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that In British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were Insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
r'f cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rains 
Induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonneil. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of ” putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of tagal loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-oflBcial 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

The Government of India is now in posses- 
?ioD of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops ; pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
Don-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor bouses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infihn. On the advent of the 
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rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera, 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans ; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee tJiat there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Rs. IJ crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tne avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective Irrigation, Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine susceptible district 
in India — and in the Central Provinces. 

The Outlook. 

Such In brief Is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in t^ great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the Increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six iiun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant ; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the follo^ng year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change In the con- 
ditions of India, whose Infiuence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or atfotiier was brought almost to his doors. 


Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour is rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 
often mistermed a hoard. The balance of 
exports in favour of India in norm^ times is 
approximately £ 50 millions a year. The gold 
and silver buhion in which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
sums or in ornaments, which can bo drawn upon 
In an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
rui^eos during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small dilfused savings, which take this 
torm owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one- third of the land in the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains. Then the natural growth 
of the population has been reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great inllu- 
enza pandemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people. This has not only prevented 
the increase of congestion, but has brought 
some areas particularly in the Indian States, 
below their former population-supporting capa- 
city. The increase of railways distributes the 
resoiuces of the country with case; the spread 
of the co-operative credit Movement has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, whicli is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an omer^ncy as 
tliat of 1899, Famine can now be emciently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance, 
In transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres. 
The Indian Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always scope for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains brea^ 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, tne Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs. 16 lakhs, In Government securities, 
to be held in trust for the relief of the needy 
in time of famine. This Trust lias now swollen 
[*to Rs. 34 lakhs. 

The report of the Board of Management states 
that during the year 1922 grants for relief of 
distress were made in the case of Idadras 
amounting to Rs. 25,000, 
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BOY SCOUTS. 


Tho Boy Scouts movement, Initiated In 
En't^land by Lt.-Gcn. Sir Robert Baden 
Powell (the Chief Scout), has spread widely 
in India, both among Europeans and Indians. 
Tho Viceroy is Chief Scout of India and the 
heads of Provinces, are Chief Scouts in their own 
areas. The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
clinracter — ^training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance — inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others — and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 

It is confidently anticipated that in the Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural moan 
of bridging the gulf between tho different races 
existing in India. The movement is non-odiclal, 
non-military, non-political and non-sectarian. 
Its attitude towards religion Is to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes. 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
fold promise to do his best ; (1) to be loyal to 
God and tho King ; (2) to help others at all 
times ; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The 
Itwv referred to lays down — 

1. That a Scout’s honour is to be trusted ; 

2. That he la loyal to God and the King, 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades, 
his country and those under him ; 

3. T^at he Is to be useful and to help others ; 

4. That ho is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs ; 

5. That he is courteous ; 

6. That he is a friend to animals ; 

7. That ho obeys orders ; 

8. That he smiles and whistles under all 
difficulties ; 

9« That he is thrifty ; 

10. That he is clean in thought, word, and 
deed. 


Indian Head-quarters, 

Patron.-^ll. R. H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 

Chief Scout for India. — -llis Excellency the Eiirl 
of Reading. 

Chief Commissioner. — -(Vacant.) 

(/enerul Secretary. — Sir Geoffrey de Mont- 
morency, K o.v.o.^ I'i'C. 

Ceneral Council for India — 

C.r-officio. —The Chief Commissioner for India. 

The Provincial Commissioners. 
Tho Pr('sulents of Provincial 
(Unineils. 

Elected. — (Not comph'ted .) 

Nominated. — ( N ot com pb'icd .) 

Scout Strength. 


Province. 

1 HCOUTS. 

Cubs. 

Total. 

Madr.'vs 


602 

4,208 

Bombay 

1,4 to 

260 

1,690 

iiengnl 

1,400 

401 

1,870 

ibuted Provinces . . 

1,S52 

99 

1,451 

Punjab 

1,380 

90 

1,476 

Central Provinces . , 

1,530 

100 

1,645 

Beb.ar and Orissa . . 

450 

58 

608 

Assam 

00 

40 

100 

Bangalore 

178 

15 

193 

Baluchistan.. 

114 

14 

128 

Burma 

1,000 

32 L 

1,927 

Total 

13,107 

2,005 

15,202 
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The Need. — More than sixty per cent, of the 
vast population of India subsist on agriculture 
and the majority of these millions gene' 
rally live, under present conditions, from 
hand to mouth. The ryot’s occupation is 
healthy and productive, and he is proverbially 
honest and straightforward in his dealings, 
except when years of famine and hardsuip 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant. 
Owing to his poverty, combined with want o 
education and consequent lack of fore 
sight, he has to Incur heavy debts to meet 
occasional expenses for current seasonal pur- 
poses, the improvement of his land, or for 
ceremonial objects, and he has tnerefore to 
seek the assistance of the local money-lender, 
known as the Sowkar or the Mahajan. The 
rate of interest on such advances, though 
varying from province to province and even 
in diderent parts of a province, is generally 
very high. Tn addition to charging excessive 
rates the Sowkar extorts money under various 
pretexts and takes from the needy borrower 
bonds on which stamp duties are payable. 
One of the chief causes of the ryot’s poverty 
is, that owing to the absence of security and his 
short-sightedness due to want of education, he 
docs not as a rule collect and lay by his savings, 
but fritters away his small earnings in extra- 
vagant and unproductive expenditure, on the 
purchase of trinkets and ornaments, and on 
marriage and other ceremonies. In some cases, 
ho hoards coins under the ground with the 
likelihood that on his death the money is lost 
to his family for good. This absence of thrift 
and the habit of dependence, In case of difficulty, 
on the Government or on the Sowkar are the 
bane of his life. There is besides a total absence 
of ideals or desire for progress. A co-operative 
society would change all this, Inasmuch as it 
would provide him with a suitable Institution 
in which to lay by -his savings and would teach 
him the valuable lesson of self-help through 
the sense of responsibility he would feel in 
being its member. Thus the chronic poverty 
and indebtedness of the Indian agriculturist 
afford a very good field for the introduction 
of co-operative methods, especially as his work 
Is of a productive character likely to enable 
him to earn a better living under circumstances 
more favourable than they are at present. 

Genesis of the Movement. — The question 
of Improving rural credit by the establishment 
of agricultural banks was first taken up in the 
early nineties when Sir W. Wedderburn, with 
the assistance of the late Mr. Ranade, prepared 
a scheme of Agricultural Banks which was 
approved of by Lord Ripon’s Government but 
was not sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 
The matter was not again taken up until about 
fifteen years later when Lord Wenlock’s Gov- 
ernment in MAdras deputed Mr. F. A. (now Sir 
Frederick) Nicholson, to report on the advisa- 
bility of starting Agricultural or Land Banks in 
the Presidency for the relief of the agriculturists. 
There was in existence In Madras an indige- 
nous system of banking available for the person 
of small means. This institution called the NIdhi, 
corresponded In some respects to the Provident 
Funds and Friendly Societies in European 
countries. Though these Nidhls provided 
cheap capital to the agriculturists the spirit 
of oo-operatlon was lacking in them. Sir 
Frederick submitted an exhaustive report to 


Government suggesting that the formation of 
co-operative societies afforded an excellent 
means for relieving rural indebtedness. Un- 
fortunately, the report was not received 
favourably either by the non-olficial public or 
by the Government of Madras and no action 
was taken on Its suggestions. The next 
few years saw two of the worst famines from 
which India had ever suffered, and In 1901, 
Lord Curzon appointed a Commission to report 
on the measures to be adopted In future to 
prevent famines and to protect the ryot from 
their ravages. The Commission laid stress 
on the proper working of the Agriculturists’ 
Loans and the Land Improvement Loans Acts 
under which taJean advances are made to 
cultivators. This system was given a long 
trial in the years previous to the great famines 
as well as during the years succeeding the 
1899-1900 famines. But it Is acknowledged 
on all hands that the system has not been 
successful in solving the problem of rural 
stagnation, as it is clear that It Is not facility for 
obtolnlng cheap capital alone which will raise the 

'riculturist and relievo him from his debts, but 
-jc provision of capital combined with the 
Inculcation of habits of thrift and self-help. 
This Commission also recommended that the 
principal means of resisting famines was by 
strengthening the moral backbone of the agri- 
culturist and It expressed Its view that the 
Introduction of co-operation in rural areas 
might bo useful in securing this end. 

Co-operative Credit Societies* Act. — These 
recommendations induced Lord Curzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir Edward Law at 
its head to Investigate the question and a report 
was submitted to Government recommending 
that co-operative societies were worthy of 
every encouragement and of a prolonged triaj. 
Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdonell and others 
were at the same time making experiments on 
similar lines in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab with satisfactory results. All these 
activities, however, took an organized shape only 
when Lord Curzon’s Government introduced 
n the Supreme Legislative Council a Bill to 
provide for the constitution and control of co- 
operative credit societies. The main provisions 
of the Bill which became the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act ( Act X of 1901) were r — 

(1) That any ten persons living In the same 
village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste might be registered as a co-operative 
society for the encouragement of thrift and 
self-help among the members. 

(2) The main business of a society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and loans 
from non-members, Government and other 
co-operative societies, and to distribute the 
money thus obtained in loans to members, or 
with the special permission of the Registrar, 
bo other co-operative credit societies. 

(3) The organization and control of co- 
operative credit societies in every Presidency 
were put under the charge of a special Govern- 
ment officer called the B^eglstrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies. 

(4) The accounts of every society were to 
be audited by the Registrar or by a member 
of his staff free of charge. 

(6) The liability of a member of a rural 
lociety was to be unlimited. 
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Co-operative Societies* Act, 


(6) No dividends were to be paid on the 
profits of a rural society, but the profits were 
to be carried at the end of the year to the] 
reserve fund, although when this fund had 
grown beyond certain limits fixed under the 
bye-lawg, a bonus might be distributed to the 
members. 

(7) In urban societies no dividend was 
payable until one-fourth of the profits in a year 
were carried to the reserve fund. 

Soon after the passing of the Act, the local 
Governments in all the Presidencies and major 
provinces appointed Ueg strars with full powers 
to organise, register, and suiieiwiso societies. 
In the early stages of the working of this Act, 
Government loans were freely given, and the 
response to the organising work of the Registrars 
was gradual and steady throughout most parts 
of the country. 


Co-operative Societies* Act.- 


(/) It allowed societies with the permission 
of the Registrar to contribute from their net 
profits, after the reserve fund was provided for, 
amounts up to 10 per cent, of their remaining 
profits to any charitable purpose as defined In 
the Charitable Endowments’ Act. (This kept 
the movement in touch with local life by per- 
mitting societies to lend assistance to local 
educational and charitable Institutions.) 

{g) It prohibited the use of the word “co- 
operative ’’ as part of the title of any business 
concern except a registered society. 


Composition of the Capital of 
Agricultural Societies.-— On the organization 
of agricultural credit was necessarily 
concentrated the attention of the promoters, 
for It presented a far more Important and far 
more difficult problem than industrial credit. 
As co-opera- 1 There was a great variety of types among the 


tion progressed In the country defects were notic- i agricultural societies started in different pro- 
ed In the Co-operative Credit Societies’ Act and 1 vincea, and some Registrars adopted the “Raiff e- 
these were brought to the notice of Government j iseii,’’ and. some the “ Luzzatti ’’ methods in 
by the Annual Conferences of the Registrars, i their entirety. The commonest type, as In the 
In two directions the need for Improved j Punjab, Burma, and the United Provinces, is 
legislation was especially felt. In the first the unliraltc'd liability society with a fee 
place, the success of credit societies had led i for membership and a small share capital, the 
to the introduction of co-operative societies , share payments to be made in instalments. In 
for distribution and for purposes other than i some cases the system Insists on compulsory 


credit for which no legislative protection 
could be secured under the then existing j 
law. And, secondly, the need for a freer supply 
of capital and for an Improved system oi 
supervision had led to the formation of 
various central agencies to finance and control 
the primary credit societies and these central 
agencies * ran all the risks attendant on a 
status unprotected by legislation. The Gov- 
ernment of India, recognising the desirabi- 
lity for removing these defects, decided to 
amend the old Act, and a Bill embodying 
the essential alterations proposed was introduced 
In the Imperial Legislative Council, and after 
a few amendments it emerged from the Council 
as the Co-operative Societies’ Act (II of 1912) 
reitlAclng Act X of 1904. The outstanding 
fe&tures of the new Act were as under : — 

(а) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only with the special 
permission of the Local Government. (This 
extension of co-operation to purposes other 
than credit marks an Important stage in its 
development In India.) 

(б) It defined In precise terras the objects 
for which co-operativo societies could be orga- 
nised. 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies Into rural aud urban and substituted 
a more scientific division in accordance witlt 
the form of liability adopted. 

(d) It facilitated tlie growth of central 
agencies by insisting on limited liability, by 
means of a special clause about the registration 
of a society one of whose members is a registered 
society. 

(e) It empowered Local Governments to 
frame rules and alter bye-laws so os to put 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared’ by 
societies and allowed them the discretion to 
sanction distribution of profits to their members 
by unlimited liability societies. 


deposits from members before entitling them 
to enjoy the full privileges of membership. 
The system in Bombay and the Ckjntral 
Provinces is different, there being no 
share-capital but only a membership-fee. Part 
of the working capital is raised by deposits 
from members and other local sympathisers, 
but the bulk of it in all provinces is obtained 
by loans from central and other co-operative 
societies. In all the Presidencies, the Govern- 
ment set apart In the initial stages every 
year a certain sum to be advanced as loans 
to newly started co-operative societies, 
usually up to an amount equal to the 
deposits from members,, raised by a society. 
State aid In the form of money doles has now 
become an exception rather than the rule. and 
this withdrawal In no way hampers the develop- 
ment of the movement cn account of the rapid 
Increase of co-operative financing agencies 
and the growth of public confidence in the 
primary societies. Out of a total working ca- 
pital of 13J crores, IJ crore were shares, li 
crore reserves, i crore deposits of members, 

1 crore deposits from non-mom bers and 8 crores 
loans from central societies. 

Constitution of Agricultural Credit 

Sfocieties.— The typical agricultural credit 
society in India corresponds to the “ Raiffeisen 
society*’, the management being gratuitous, the 
profits indivisible, and the area of work limited. 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Burma where shares form an integral part of 
the system, the distribution as dividend 
of a portion of the profits after ten years 
working is permitted under certain restrieWons, 
although in the Punjab the tendency now Is to 
make the profits wholly indivisible and the 
shares non-wlthdraw;»ble. In parts of the 
country there are villages where a few literate 
men may be found but most of these are 
hardly fib enough to undertake th^ res|>ou8lt)| 
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work of a secretary, being practically Ignorant 
of account keeping. In such villages either th( 
village school-master or the village accountant 
Is appointed secretary. In some places, where a 
suitable person is not available on the low pay 
a single society can afford,, neighbouring socle Met 
are grouped together with a w hole-time, well 
paid secretary. As the work of societies 
develops, the need for trained secretaries is 
being felt more keenly, for it is now realized 
that the function of a secretary docs not 
consist merely in writing the accounts cor 
roctly. With a view to meet the demand for 
trained secretaries, training elapses have been 
organized In Bombay, in the Punjab and else- 
where during the last few years, and efforts 
have been made to provide education In co- 
operation through the new educational and 
propagandist associations which have been orga- 
nized in some of the major provinces. Arrange- 
ments have also been devised in some provinces 
to educate the members of managing committees 
in the principles of the movement through 
peripatetic instructors and courses of simple 
lectures. 

Internal Management of Societies — The 

managing committee of a society consists of 5 to 
9 members, the chairman being usually the 
leading person in the village. The daily work 
is carried on by the secretary, but the 
managing committee supervises the work 
and has alone the power to admit new mem- 
bers, to receive deposits, to arrange for 
outside loans, to grant loans to members and 
to take notice of defaulters. The accounts 
of the society are kept by the secretary and 
the necessary forms, papers, and books are 
usually supplied from the llegi^trar’s office to 
simplify the work of the secretary. The books 
are k^t according to the rules framed by the 
Local Gm vernments and are open to inspection by 
important local officials and the Eegistrar and 
his staff. The accounts are audited, at least 
once a year, by the auditors working under the 
Kegistrars of Co-operative Societies, and the 
societies are insix;cted from time to f.ime by 
honorary or paid Insixjctors. In Burma and 
Madras, the Inspection is carried out by unions, 
while in the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
Ajmere-Merwara and Bengal the responsibility 
for supervision rests with the central banks. In 
the Ccntial Provinces, the inspection is con- 
( rolled by the Provincial federation working 
t iroughtho central bank. In Bombay, super- 
vision is exercised partly by unions, partly 
by tentral banks and partly by honorary 
organizers. In the Punjab, while paid for by 
societies, the inspecting stiff works under the 
direct orders of the Registrar, 

The supreme seat of authority In co-operative 
societies is the entire body of members as- 
sembled in general meetings. At the annual 
general meeting held at the close of the co- 
operative year the accounts are submitted, 
the balance-sheet passed, and the managing 
committees with the chairmen and secretaries 
are elected. The general meeting fixes 
in some provinces the borrowing limit of 
individual members, lays dovm the maxi- 
mum amount up to which the managing com- 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing year, 
dismisses members for misconduct or serious 
default, and settles the rates of Interest for 


loans and deposits. All the net profits 
of society are annually carried to the reserve 
fund, which is indivisible, that Is, incapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, which 
cannot be drawn upon without the sanction 
of the Registrar, and which must be Invested 
in such a manner ns the rules framed under 
the Act may prescribe. It is intended to 
meet unforeseen losses and to serve as 
an asset or security in borrowings. Except 
in the Central Provinces and Mswlras, 
the reserve funds of primary societies are 
generally utilised as an addition to their working 
capital. In most other provinces, primary 
societies are free to utilize their reserve funds 
as part of the working capital except when they 
have considerable outside deposits and have 
not made special arrangements in respect of 
fluid resource to cover such borrowings. 

Main defects. — The main defects of primary 
societies may be summarized. The most pro- 
minent Is the evil of un punctuality. This is due 
more to easy going ways of life and the narrow- 
ness of margin between income and exjiendlture 
than to recalcitrancy. Next is the frequent 
apathy of the members in the work of the 
jocieties owing to lack of education and 
absence of higher ideals. The general body 
leaves affairs wholly to the discretion of 
the committee and the committee transfers 
its powers to the chairman, secretary 
or some other member. Then there is the 
objectionable practice of making book-adjust- 
ments and taking bemmi loans. A grave 
defect Is the Inability of the societies to act as 
real banks, accepting for deposit money when 
presented, meeting withdrawals of such saving 
deposits or temporary surplus funds without 
delay, and granting loans on demand according 
to actual requirements. In many a society, 
activity is displayed only twice in the year, once 
during the cultivation season when loans are 
advanced and again after harvest time when 
n eoveries are collected. In several provinces, 
members have to wait for weeks before they 
can get funds for agricultural operations, and as 
•,ucli operations must be proceeded with resort to 
the money-lender is not uncommon. To 
provide for merabera who want large loans on 
the securhy of land for clearance of debt or agri- 
cultural improvement, a separate land mortgage 
society has been started in the Punjab, and 
may be found necessary in other Provinces 
where large amounts are required by agricul- 
turists on the security of their landed property. 
As tire bye-laws place a limitation on the amount 
of loan that can be advanced to an individual 
and financing agencies are often unable to make 
long-term advances, societies have, in no sense, 
supplanted the money-lender. 

Non-agricultural Societies.— Non-agrlcul- 
tural credit societies have grown up In towns 
and cities as part of a movement for 
improving the economic and moral condition of 
persons engaged in handicrafts and cottage 
Industries, of artisans and small traders, mem- 
bers of particular castes and employees 
of big firms and Government departments. 
These societies have usually a limited 
liability. This is due partly to the absence 
of any assets In real property among their 
members, but mainly to the field of their 
^ork not being compact as is the case of agri- 
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cultural socletiea, where every member may be 
expected to know every other member. Their 
constitution Is based on the ‘Schulze Delltzsche' 
model. In most gocieties the management is 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere of 
a society's work is extended, a paid stall is em- 
ployed. There is In all societies a substantial 
share capital, payments being made In monthly 
Instalments, and the rest of the working capital 
is obtained by local deposits from members and 
others. Loans from co-operative banks and 
societies usually form only a meagre proportion 
of the capital. 

At the end of every year, one-fourth of 
the net profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may be distributed as divi- 
dend or bonus. There arc a few drawbacks In 
the working of these societies. The most serious 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co- 
operation is lacking in many non -agricultural 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
in for profits and dividends, and a growing 
tendency to make the societies close preserves 
once they have started running on profitable 
lines. The rates of interest on loans are at 
times higher than they ought to be, and the 
men at the head of the societies are loth to 
admit new members who are in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits 

Included In this group are communal socie- 
ties, and societies of employees of firms, railway 
companies and (iovernment offices. There are 
again, In iWmbay and Burma, a few societies 
organized on the lines of the People’s Banks of 
Italy to assist small traders and artisans in 
towns and there are also some societies 
comprising members of particular com- 
munities. The larger banks in Bombay and 
Burma, espoclally 0 [)en current accounts, grant 
cash credit and overdrafts and issue on dis- 
count local bills of exchange. Tliese give pro- 
mise of developing a truly non-capitalist system 
of banking run for the people and by the peo- 
ple, providing for the person of small means 
those modern banking facilities which have so 
largely assisted in developing trade and indus- 
tries in other countries. Some of the larger non 
agricultural socletle.s, after meeting tin 
needs of their members, have large balance 
on hand, which they are allowed, w ith the pre 
vIouB sanction of the Registrar, to advance t< 
smaller primary societies. This practice is 
however, being gradually eliminated. 

With tlv^ growth of industries and thi 
development of oities, an important labouring 
class has grown up in big Industria’ 
towns and this class is as deeply Indebted 
and as badly remunerated as the agriculturists 
ultimately are. Co-operation, if introduced, 
among people of this class, would open a new 
life to them besides being the moans of thel; 
economic regeneration. Systematic efforti 
have been made in this direction, how- 
ever, only in a few centres, eiscwheri 
urban co-operation has so far been conflae( 
more or less to middle class people. The firs 
experiment was initiated In Bombay under thi 


loclal Service League of Bombay has lately 
Parted several promising societies among fac- 
tory workers, and the formation of co-operative 
credit societies for workers in factories has come 
o bo recognized as an essential feature of every 
ell-considered scheme of welfare work. 

Loans advanced. — The total amount of 
oans advanced to members by agricultural and 
Qon-agricultural societies during the year 1920-21 
ere Rs. 6,80,40,^29 and Rs. 3,62,05,155, rcspec- 
ively. Loans are mostly given on the security 
if two co-members. Under the Act, societies 
,ro allowed, subject to certain conditions, to 
advance loans on the hypothecation of moveable 
or immoveable property, and there is nothing 
uuco-c.perati ve in this so long as personal 
ecurity, which Is the central principle of co- 
)peration, is given and the borrower’s property 
.3 recognized as only a secondary or collateral 
protection. Mortgages are taken occasionally, 
3 spccially as security for long-term loans or 
oans for large amounts. 

It is Impossible to insist on the restriction 
of loans to productive objects and there 
are circumstances under which unproduc- 
tive loans are permissible and even advis- 
able. What should be and generally la borne 
In mind is that precautions are taken by 
societies that the expenditure is inevitable 
and that it is not excessive in amount. The 
rhief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 
,lon expenses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
.ced, manure and agricultural implements, 
payment of rent, revenue or irrigation dues, land 
improvement and sinking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, repaymi'nt of debt or redemption 
of mortgaged land and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity in agricultural societies, and 
for purchase of raw materials for industries, 
for trade, for house-building and for food and 
other necessaries of life In non-agrlcultural 
societies. The terms of the loans are one year 
or less on those for current needs, whether 
for agriculture or petty trade, and up to five 
years or so on loans for liquidation of old debts 
or for land improvement. An unsatisfactory 
feature of the co-operative system in 
some of the l^ovinces is the laxity and 
unpunctuality in the matter of repayment 
of loans by memt.)ers and a general apathy In 
the matter on the part of societies. As co- 
operation is both financially and educationally 
a failure unless promptitude of payment is 
ensured, no efforte are spared by organizers 
to educate societies in this respect. The Co- 
operative Societies’ Act grants to societies 
priority of claim over other creditors (except 
the State or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
standing demand due to the societies from 
members or past members upon the crops or 
other agricultural produce, and upon the cattle, 
fodder or agricultural Implements, in cases 
where loans have been advanced for the purposes 
specified. Law Courts have ruled that such 
claim is not valid unless a decree is obtained 
by a society in its favour in advance. To carry 
out the intention of the framers of the 


auspices of an organization known as the Deb legislation it is proposed to convert this 
Redemption Committee. Some work in thi: claim into a lien and thus get over the legal 
direction has also been done In Madras, particu difficulty. But not content with this, some 
larly among the depressed classes and among the co-operators have pleaded for special powers 
Jow-paJd employees of municipal bodies. The under which overdue loans may be recovered 
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as arrears of land revenue. Most local Govern 
ments have framed rules under the Act 
enabling the Hegistrar to refer disputed 
claims to arbitration and to enforce the award 
of the arbitrator in the same manner as a 
decree of the Civil Court. It has been suggest 
ed, and is the practice in some provinces 
that sums due under awards of arbitrator? 
should be made recoverable according to th. 
procedure allowed for the recovery of arrear 
of land revenue. The existence of a special 
privilege of this character may, however, lead to 
laxity in the selection of members and care 
lessnoss In the granting of loans and in securing 
regular repayments on them. The demand for a 
special procedure for the recovery of the dues of a 
cancelled society stands on a somewhat dlfferenl 
footing and the Local Governments of Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa were the first tc adopt en- 
actments enabling the contributions levied by 
the liquidator of a cancelled society to be col- 
lected in the same manner as arrears of land 
revenue on an application being made in that 
belialf by the Keglstrar of Co-operative 
Societies. Legislation on similar lines has since 
then been adopted in almost all other provinces 

The Financing of Agricultural Socie 
ties. — As soon as the initial stage of the move 
ment passed, a very urgent problem had to be 
faced. This was to finance the agricultural 
societies the number of which was growing rap 
idly. And the problem was solved In dilfcrcnl 
provinces according to the special conditions 
and the stages of dcvelupmcnt the move- 
ment had attained. In Madras, a central 
bank, which lent to co-operative societies al; 
over the Presidency, was started without Govern 
ment aid as early as in 1907. This was followed 
by the starting of banks at district head-quar- 
ters. In other Presidencies, district and taluka 
banks were established making good the 
deficiency In the local capital of the societies 
within their districts, and in some places joint 
stock banks were persuaded to make advances 
direct to agricultural societies or through the 
medium of local central banks. A large number 
of prosperous non-agricultural societies, as 
stated above, could afford to lend to agricul- 
tural societies. Government aid was also freely 
given in a few Provinces, although with the 
progress of the movement, however, this 
aid was discontinued. In Bombay, there 
was no movement to start local financing 
agencies and the slow increase in the number 
of societies made itdifflcult for Central Banks 
with a restricted area of operations to work 
successfully. Accordingly, the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Bank was founded In 1911, with 
the object of financing co-operative societies 
throughout the Presidency. Later on, local cen- 
tral banks came to be started, and have taken 
over from the central bank at Bombay the 
work of financing societies in the various 
districts. The bank at Bombay has therefore 
assumed the functions and even the name of 
a Provincial Bank. 

The Madras Central Bank referred to 
above has also been converted Into a Pro- 
vincial Bank working In harmony with district 
banks. A Provincial Bank with central banks 
and societies affiliated to It Is In existence in 
Upper Burma, and this Bank finances primary 


societies either through the affiliated local bsmks 
or through the guaranteeing unions composed of 
societies. An Apex Bank was started in the 
Central Provinces In 1913 to form a link 
between the district banks in the Province and 
the Joint stock banks with branches in the 
province. It led to the establishment of a 
Provincial Bank with a similar constitution in 
Bihar and Orissa. A Provincial Bank com- 
posied of central banks as shareholders has 
been started in Bengal, where, as also in BihAi 
and Orissa, primary societies are at present 
financed by central banks at district or taiiUca 
head quarters. This federation of central banks 
at Calcutta has started work by transferring to 
itself the deposit liabilities of local banks, 
and distributing these according to require- 
ments. The federation also acts as the 
balancing centre for tne province and pro- 
vides fluid resource to affiliated banks. In 
the United Provinces, primary societies 
are financed on the same system, and there, 
too, the starting of a Provincial Apex Bank 
under which central banks will be federat- 
ed is under contemplation. The Punjab has a 
local central banking system and a proposal for 
the starting of an A;^x Bank, issuing deben- 
tures, as in Bombay, with interest guaranteed 
by Covorimicnt is under consideration. A 
provincial union has already been recently 
started which worl<8as a financial federation 
for the local banks in the province and 
facilitates mutual aid between them till an 
Apex Bank comes into being. In addition 
to the Provincial Banks mentioned above, 
Mysore has a Provincial Bank and Assam 
started during the close of the year for which 
statistics arc gi\cn. 

The constitution of Central Banks is not 
uniform, but the existing banks may be 
classified under three general heads : — (If banks 
of which the membersliip is conllnea to in- 
dividuals or where societies are admitted as 
members on exactly the same footing as 
Individuals, (2) banks of which the membership 
is confined to societies, and (3) banks which 
include societlea and individuals as their mem- 
bers and secure to societies separate representa- 
tion on the board of directors. The majority of 
the central banks are of the mixed type and there 
re hardly any of them which now adhere to the 
Id capitalist constitution. The federal type is 
theoretically the best, but the paucity of the 
resources of the constituent prlma^ societies, 
-he lack of personnel and the need for enlisting 
he support of the urban middle classes have all 
combined to make the mixed type the most 
popular In almost all provinces. In Bengal 
and the Punjab, there has recently been an 
Increase in the number of federal central banks, 
which are found to work well, provided their 
area of operation is much smaller than a 
evenue district and they serve a compact 
group of Well-established societies. 

Functions of Central Banks : — The fnne- 
;ions of central banks are to balance the 
funds of societies and to supply capital. But 
heir duties are not limited to the provision 
if banking facilities only, but often include 
the organisation and supervision of socleti^. 
Hence in all the major provinces with the excep- 
Mon of the Punjab, Madias and Burma, central 
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bankJ perfonn tho functions of supervision Finally, such federations should have the 
and guidance of the societies aflUUtcd to them, ultimate voice In the determination of policy, 
and in some they also organise new societies and subject to the statutory powers of the 
and even take up the work of training and Eeglstrar gradually take over the entire control 
propaganda. Usually the unit of area for of the co-operative organization In a province, 
central banks is fixed as co-termlnous Tu the Central Provinces, there has been for 
with the whole of a revenue district, as the ome years a Federation of Co-operative Banks 
personnel necessary for its successful working and Societies which provides a regular 
may be difficult to secure In a smaller area, and efficient system of supervision, audit 
However, In most of tho provinces of Upper and control, arranges for the training 
India and Bengal there are in existence of the federation staff, attempts to secure 
central societies for talukas and occasionally uniformity of practice among co-operative 
for smaller tracts. An Important class of institutions and to promote their interest 
InstltutionB Included under tho statistics of and foster the spread of co-operation 
central societies are unions. These may be by active propaganda. A Provincial Union 
descried as federations of societies which has also been started in Madras, but its objects 
are maintained for supervision, either are mainly educational and propagandist. Its 
combined or not with the assessment or activities are at present confined to the issuing 
guarantee of loans to primary societies. They of co-operative journals and tho holding of 
do not, however, undertake banking business conferences, its constitution and Its lines 
except in the Punjab, the unions In which, save of work have now been revised so as to 
for the smallness of the area they cover, in no make it tho central self-governing organization 
way differ from the pure type of central bank in the movement. A Central Institute to focus 
referred to above. These unions have a very the efforts of co-operative workers and to carry 
restricted area of operations, within a radius ol on propagandist work was established in Bora- 
five to eight miles from a central village. They bay in 1918. The objects of this institution 
are accepted as integral parts of the provincial are toMcvclop tho co-operative movement in 
organizallon In Burma and the Central Provinct^s, the Presidency, by promoting the study of 
la one province serving as a link between primary co-operation and by co-ordinating the activities 
sooietes and the provincial bank and in the of sevcralexlsting propagandist and organization 
other between primary societies and local banks. ag<'ncie8. The Institute has no powers of con - 
The system has also been extended to Madras, trol, though it is expected to ascertain and re- 
thought n this provlnoe no guarantee is under- present tiic views of co-operators on questions 
taken by the unions. In Bombay guaranteeing affecting the movement. The activities of 
unions jvero Introduced as local agencies for tho Institute in the raofussll are carried on 
supervision and assessment of credit, but the through its divisional branches formed on 
tendency now seems to transfer these func- a linguistic basis and local branches in taluka 
tlons wholly to central banks. or district towns. In Bengal, a similar pro* 

Organization and Propaganda. — It ma> pagandist organization has been started with 
be mentioned that In most of the provinces the identical alms. The Society has taken over 
work of organising and looking after the some of the educational and propagandist work 
societies is done by the Registrar with the liltherto performed by tho Co-operative Depart- 
belp ol a staff of assistant registrars, auditors ment, and has assisted in the organization of 
and other officers and a few honorary non- eo-operativo stores among students In colleges. 
oCfiolal workers. Where the central bank It has opened branch centres and prelected a 
system has properly developed, the directors comprehensive scheme for the training of 
of the central banks, either themselves or inembersof village societies and their secretaries, 
through a l^d agency, orgiuilsc societies and, A federation with a constitution more or less 
as stated above, 8 urper vise their working. The similar to that of the Central Provinces Feder- 
number of honorary workers Is steadily atlon but having divisional boards to decentralize 
Inoroaslng and In some Presidencies there is a control Is also In existence In Bihar and 
staff of speoially-appoiQted honorary organisers Orissa, while In the Punjab a provincial union 
who regularly assist the Registrars. The has been organized for conducting the audit of 
activities of the honorary workers are often, primary societies and undertaking general 
however, spasmodic and unorganized, and in propagandist work. In Burma, the audit of 
most of the major provinces the need has been primary societies is conducted by a central 
felt for some co-operative Institution which will council consisting of important departmen- 
oo-ordlnate and systematize the efforts of non- tal officials and representatives of co-oper- 
offlolal workers, and place them on a responsible atlvo institutions. This also assists In the or- 
basis. The objective Is to have the movement ganization of the provincial conference and acts 
directed and controlled through self-governing as an advisory body to the Registrar. Orgauiza* 
representative bodies like organisation societies tion, supervision and propaganda are furthered 
or federations on the lines of similar institutions by district federations of unions of primary 
in Germany, England and Ireland. Such societies. These are all recent developments 
Institutions carry on active educational and It is still too early to forecast on what 
propaganda, and through the agency of local lines the transfer of control to representative 
oommlttees and groups of workers, assist In co-operative agencies will be carried out* 
the organization of new socle ties and attend 

to tholr supervision. Arrangements will also be Other forms of Co-operation. — After the 
possible for the carrying on the audit of passing of the amended Co-operative Societies’ 
Bodeties^or which Government cannot continue Act, the application of co-operation to purposes , 
to Inotease the official staff to ao unlimited other than credit was greatly extended, but it is 
extent-^D pa;fment »f some fixed contributions, only during the last few years that a general 
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demand for producers' and consumers* rocicties 
and agilcultural purchase and sale societies has 
exhibited Itself. Before the year 1918-19, there 
were only a few store societies all ovtT the country 
In all provinces, particularly in Madras, some 
beginning had been made in the direction of 
•istributive co-operation among the middle 
classes, while in Bengal and the United Provinces 
**ome attention had been devoted to the starting 
oi stores for students living in hostels attached 
to colleges. The movement obtained popular 
favour in view of the increasing prices of the 
daily necessaries of life, and the protttecriug 
which assumed serious proportions at the close 
of the War. .Supply unions, store societies, and 
distributive departments attached to credit 
societies have been organized in some pro- 
vinces, while arrangements are contemplated for 
obtaining cheap, wholesale supplies for the 
various distributive organizations. 

In some Provinces efforts have been made to 
revive the ancient handicrafts of the country 
and cottage industries by organising co-opera- 
tive societies for the workers. Many of tliese 
societies merely provide cheap credit, but in 
some places they undertake the supply of raw 
materials and the sale of manufactured goods. 
An important industry which flourished in India 
before the introduction of macldnery was hand- 
loom weaving and efforts have been made 
to revive it by the formation of co- 
operative societies of handlooin weavers. Most 
of the weavers' societies are merely credit 
societies, but some undertake the purchase of 
good yarn for members, and others have store 
branches to sell the cloth produced by meinberf. 
^hey have also been instrumental in introduc- 
ing improved looms and methods among the 
conservative weaving classes. Other industrial 
societies to be found in very small numbers here 
and there are those for “gaolees ” or milkmen, 
dyers, basket and brass workers in the Central 
Provinces, “Chammars” and^Dhors” in Bombay 
and Punjab, lacquerware workers, carpenters, 
wood carvers, black‘:mlths and potters. In 
Bombay, the producers' movement has extended 
to communities like those of workers like copper- 
smiths and goldsmiths, carpenters, d>er8, and 
others, and drawing Its inspiration from the 
ancient guild spirit animating the communities, 
it aims at creating a strong economic organiz- 
ation among these various industrial workers 
and craftsmen based on self-help and self- 
government. Another oil shoot of this move- 
ment is the starting of co-operative societies 
among skilled or unskilled labourers on the 
lines of the labour societies of Italy. The 
initiation came from Kashmir, while experimen- 
tal societies were also started in Madras, and in 
Bombay. The object of tliese is to organize 
labourers to tender for public contracts 
for private works, to eliminate the middle-man 
contractor, and to utilize the profits he made 
for the economic and social betterment 
of the labouring community. The Indian 
Industrial Commission In the course of their 
inquiries devoted some attention to the 
developihent of small and cottage Industries 
and the iKWsIbility of reviving’ them by 
the introduction of co-operation. Their 
recommendations on this subject are not 
very definite. State loans for purchase of 
costly piuit or machinery are, how’ever, rccom- 


mcrdcd.and emphasis Is laid on the necessity 
01 arranging facilities for the marketing of 
products of home industries. The first step 
to industrial co-operation is to be taken by 
familiarizing workers ^vlth the principles of 
co-operative credit, though later on separate 
non-credit Institutions would become neces* 
sary. Suggestions are made for technical 
guidance to workers, and the local depart- 
ments of Industries are advised to keep workers 
constantly informed about the demands of 
the markets. Organization of industrial 
societies is to be a function of ’o<’al departments 
01 industries, but as these will be engaged wiWi 
problems of big industries, it is doubtful if 
tlio cottage and small industries will have 
much scope for development under thilr 
guidance and direction. 

An Interesting development of recent years in 
the provision of housing through co-operative 
societies. A good number of bousing societies 
have been started in Bombay City and suourbs 
and also in a few otlur centres. They are 
generally organized on the co-partnership 
system, under which the society owns the 
houses and lets them to members at fixed 
rente. The scheme Is feasible for such 
sections of the middle classes as can pro- 
vide a certain proportion of the initial capital. 
Tenant-ownership societies have also been 
started. There are some building societies in 
Madras and a few more in Mysore, but their 
activities arc confined mainly to the provision 
of capital for building schemes and only 
occasionally extend to the Joint purchase o! 
land or of buildiog materials. 

The province of Burma Is a pioneer in the 
matter ot cattle insurance, and to support the 
village insurance societies which have been 
started in the province, there has been organized 
a central re-insurancc society, which receives 
some financial backing from Government. In 
other provinces co-operative Insurance for cattle 
lias raaaeonly slight progress, with the exception 
of the Punjab where the movement has 
advanced so far as to necessitate the starting 
of a re-insurance society. 

Agricultural Co-operation.— Co-operative 
societies have until recently been organized only 
to supply cheap credit to their members, 
but there are various other fields of work to 
wliich they may extend their activities. 
Grain banks have. In some provinces, 
been started with advantage, rocaiving 
deposits in kind and allowing these to 
accumulate to be sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members in times of scar- 
city. Such banks have been started 
in Bombay, Madras and Bengal, Mysore 
and Coorg. Societies on a similar 
principle for the storage of fodder may assist 
in solving what has become an Important pro- 
blem In rural economy in some provinces. 
Another direction In which the co-operative 
principle is being adopted Is the Starting of 
societies for purchase of and distribution among 
members of pure and selected seed. A 
number of small seed societies have, been 
organized in the Bombay Presidency, and in the 
Central Ihrovlnces and Berar the work appear^ tp 
have been particularly well organized* Societies 
or the co-operativo purchase and ^le of manure 
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will also prove u great boon, and a tew suih 
stores have been established iu Madras, Bengal 
and Bombay. In the Punjab and In Madras 
the supply of agricultural requisites has been 
undertaken cither by the credit societies on 
the commission-indent system or special supply 
unions are organized for bulking orders, 
making contracts, distributing goods, and 
collecting payments. 

Joint sale of produce gets popular as co- 
operative credit thrives and agriculturists 
become less dependent on local traders. 
While Burma led the way by starting 
societies for the joint sale of paddy, 
the most interesting developments in the 
direction have taken place in Bombay. 
Societies for the sale of agricultural commo- 
dities, chiefly cotton and- Jaggery have been 
started in several districts in the Deccan 
and the Kamatak. This aspect of co-operation 
has lately attracted considerable attention and 
attempts similar to those made In Bombay 
have been made in Madras and the Punjab, 
in the latter province with considerable success. 
It will Indeed be a great achievement if these 
efforts are successful and the cultivator obtains 
adequate returns for ins produce. At 
present he buys in the dearest market and sells 
in ^he cheapest. But if co-operative purchase 
and sale show good progress, his economic 
position will be much Improved. Apart from 
separate societies for the purpose, credit socie- 
ties and central banks, In many parts of the 
country, arrange for the joint sale of produce. 
In some places, credit societies undertake the 
joint purcliaso of agricultural implements for 
members, while in others separate registered 
societies are started for the purpose. In some 
provinces in Upper India, this work is perform- 
ed by Central banks for the societies alflllated 
to them. 

Efforts have been made In some parts of th3 
country to solve the problem of milk-supply — 
to reduce the price and increase the purity — 
by starting co-operative dairies, composed 
cither wholly of gaolis or milkmen or the 
producers and tlie consumers together. 
CJo-o^ratlve creameries and ghee producing 
societies have also been started In one or two 
provinces. Another interesting dcvolopnient 
is the starting of cattle-breeding societies in 
the Central Provinces and elsewhere. It is 
anticipated that these societies will assist in 
suppling the keen demand that exists for 
bulls of good stock. In a few provinces there 
are societies for rice-hulling, the manufacture of 
aggery and for lift Irrigation. The latter is an 
nwrosting development of co-operation which 
appears to have esbiblishel itself in popular 
favour in some parts of Bengal. Ginning on 
co-operative lines has also teen attempted. 
An Interesting experiment in agricultural 
co-operation Is the starting in the Punjab 
of societies for the consolidation of small 
and scattered holdings. These propose to 
re-group and re-allot the holdings of members, 
aud If this voluntary action proves sufficient 
for the purpose, one of the gravest evils of 
modern Indian agriculture will be solved with- 
out the aid of State help or legislation. In 
Bombay action has been taken on somewhat 
different Unea to deal vdth the problem of the 
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uneconomic cultivator. A beginning has been 
made in the direction of starting co-operative 
societies for Joint farming, and the movement 
may lead to the evolution of a system of co- 
operative cultivation of land such as has been 
extremely successful In Italy. 

Co-operatloa has already been successful 
to some extent in redeeming the chronic 
Indebtedness of the agriculturist, but if the 
improvement in his economic condition 
is to be permanent it is essential that he 
should be prevailed upon to adopt improved 
methods of production. The Agricultural 
Departments in various provinces do under- 
take propagandist work with this object, 
but their efforts have not proved as suc- 
cessful as they ought to be. A co-operative 
society provides an effective agency for 
reaching the agriculturist, and in many places 
societies have been the means of bringing 
home to him the need for improved methods 
and have been made the centres lor conducting 
the propagandist activities of the Agricultural 
Department and district Agricultural Asso- 
ciations. As a result, a few societies have 
been enterprising enough to purchase modern 
agricultural implements, and the machinery 
recommended by the Department and to use 
the proper manures and the certified 
varieties of seeds. “ Wherever agriculture and 
co-operation have experienced the assist- 
ance which each can derive from asso- 
ciation with the other they are fast developing 
a truly organic connection." 

Committee on Co-operation In India. — 

In July 1014, the Go\ernment of India 
issued a lengthy Resolution on Co-operation 
in India, surveying its progress in the country 
during the last ten years. They particularly em- 
phasised the urgency of a proper financial 
organisation of societies and stated that 
“ the responsibilities introduced by the 
addition to the co-operative organization 
of the central and provincial banks are 
of a serious character. To supervise the 
relations of such Institutions with the money 
market on the one hand, and with their con- 
stituent societies on the other, is a task which 
requires a considerable degree of technical 
skill, and the administration of the whole 
co-operative movement in the stages above 
that of the individual society is a matter which 
must In the immediate future engage the serious 
attention of Government and of the people.” 
In October, Government appointed a Committee 
under Sir Edward Maclagan to oxamino 
whether the movement especially In Its higher 
stages and In i's financial aspect was 
progrcsslug on sound lines and to suggest 
any measures of improvement which seemed 
to DO required. The enquiry was to bo directed 
primarily to an examination of such matters 
IS the constitution and working of central 
and provincial banks, the financial connection 
between the various parts of the co-operative 
organization, the au4it,ln8pection, and manage- 
n(i<'nt of all classes of societies, and the 
utilization of the reserve funds. In its 
Report, which wsw Issued in September 1915, 
the Committee stated that it had not 
confined its enquiries to the subjects referred 
to it, for it bad to recognise that tftie financial 
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welfare of the higher stages of the co-operative 
system was largely based on the soundness of 
the foundation. 

Government Action on Committee’s 
Report. — The Government of India have 
passed orders on the recommendations in the 
light of the opinions of the Local Governments. 
The views of the Local Government differ 
widely and clearly show that a uniform 
system cannot be introduced in provinces 
with diverse conditions. Several provinces 
have already decided to take action on such of 
the recommendations as are approved of by 
the Registrars and are suitable to local con- 
ditions, and the co-operative organization in 
most provinces has been modified more or 
less on the lines suggested. With a view 
further to elicit opinion on the recom- 
mendations, a special conference of the 
Jlegistrars was convened in August 1918, 
to which all the Registrars and a few selected 
non-official co-operators were invited. The 
Conference was also asked to consider the 
suggestion made by the Committee on Co- 
operation that as the financing of the move • 
ment involved grave difficulties which baffled 
solution unless the discounting of pro-notes was 
arranged through an Imperial State Bank or 
the several Presidency Banks, a careful examin- 
ation of the question was immediately called 
for. A proposal was made for the appointment 
of an expert committee, but the Government 
of India have practically shelved it by Insisting 
that they would assemble the committee at 
some date convenient to thorn. Under the 
Reforms, co-operation has been made a pro- 
vincial subject and also a transferred subject. 
The control of Co-operative Departments has 
been entrusted to Ministers and in Bombay, the 
United Provinces, and the Central Provinces, 
Bills have been drawn up for enactment by the 
local Legislative Councils to fake the place of 
the Co-operative Societies Act. 

Effect of Crisis on Co-operation.— It Is 

hardly possible without any close and scien- 
tific inquiry such as has not yet been carried 
out to appreciate accurately the effects of 
the co-operative movement in enabling agricul- 
turists to resist the rigours of a famine as also 
to judge the reaction of the latter on the co- 
operative organisation as there Is an interplay 
of various economic forces affecting the life 
and industry of the agriculturists, the propor- 
tionate value of which cannot be estimated 
easily. The agricultural season of 1918-19, 
however, put the co-operative organisation in 
most provinces to a very severe test ajid the 
reports for the succeeding years afford some 
indication of the resisting power of tlic co- 
operative organization. In the Central Provinces, 
o^ng to the drying up of recoveries and the 
Issue of large Mvances to agriculturists to 
tide over a bad season, the fluid resources of 
the movement were seriously depleted and the 
Apex Bank was able to meet its 
liabilities only with the financial assistance 
of Government. The fluid resources of the 
Provincial Bank were replenished and 
the Local Government, with the concurrence of 
the Government of India, placed credits at the 
disposal of the Provincial Bank and made 
advances direct to primary societies in the 
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form of Tagavi loans. A Committee of In- 
quiry was appointed which made sweeping 
recommendations, the most important of which 
sva.s the liquidation of the Provincial Bank and 
the placina of Central Banks in direct touch with 
Commercial Banks. This recommendation was 
however, subsequently turned down by the 
Local Government although some other re- 
commendations such as the division of agri- 
cultural finance Into short term crop loans and 
long term non-crop loans met with a considera- 
ble amount of public support. In Bengal and the 
Ihinjab, the return of favourable seasons has 
averted any breakdown of the system, which 
threatened to overtake them when agricultural 
scarcity on a wddo scale caused serious difficul- 
ties some time ago. The same may now 
be asserted of the United Provinces, where 
there appeared to loo some danger of the strain 
not being quite successfully withstood. With 
a better appreciation of the dependence 
of the agriculturist on seasons, and a more 
systematic management of the funds of central 
societies it Is anticipated tliat in future the 
situation arising out of a failure of rains will 
-be satisfactorily met. In 1913 and the follow- 
ing months, practically the whole of the country 
was subjected to a banking crisis of considerable 
magnitude, but a marked feature of this crisis 
was a tendency to withdraw deposits from 
commercial institutions and place them in 
co-operative banks. The outbreak of the 
War brought another set of influences into play 
and there was a temporary tendency to withdraw 
deposits and a temporary cessation of new 
deposits. The disturbance was not serious 
except in two or three provinces and by the end 
of the year 1914-15, the situation became 
practically normal. In two of the provinces 
where the situation caused gome anxiety owing 
to the c^satlon of fresh deposits in central 
banks, the Government sanctioned advances 
to the extent of Rs. 6,00,000 to central societies 
to be utilized in case of urgent loans to agri- 
cultural Boclcities or to meet withdrawals of 
deposits. On the whole, therefore, the 
movement appears to have stood the test 
of the War much better than might have 
been expected. 

Social Reform. — Co-operation has, In 
some places, stimulated the desire for education 
and members of rural societies have been 
known even at advanced ages to receive the 
elements of education to enable them to put 
their signatures on tlic society’s papers, and to 
take a lively intere.^t in the intemal work of 
their in-ititutions. In Bombay, night schools for 
adults have been started with the aid of 
a splendid donation made by the late Sir 
Vlthaidas D. Thackersey, while In the 
PuDjab, Bihar, Bengal and elsewhere 
mu(^ expenditure on education is incurred 
by co-operative institutions themselves. In 
the Punjab separate rural societies have 
been registered to conduct night schools. 
There are not few cases where a society 
has set its face against drunkenness, expelled 
members notorious for their Intemperate habits 
and has insisted on a high standard of morality 
and attempted to improve the standard of life. 
Societies have occasionally condemned 
excessive expenditure on marriages, and have 
thus indirectly trained members to habitg 
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of thrift, Liquidation of old debts again j entiy. Thrift has been encouraged and the valui^ 
has be^ rendered possible to a great of savings bettar appreciated. Association in 
extent and many an agriculturist who a body for common good has brought home to 
was formerly in a state of chronic indebt- the people the blessings of unity, and litigation 
edness has been relieved of all his debts has often decreased in villages with society. In 
and freed from the necessity of incurring new the Punjab, a number of societies have been 
ones. Credit has been much cheapened and started in the rural areas where members agree 
It is now possible for the agricultunst to bor- to refer all disputes to arbitration by tneir 
row at 9 to 18 per cent, what he could not elected committees and to abide by the awards 
'borrow at less than 20 to 75 per cent, for- of arbitrators. Participation in the manage- 
mcrly. It has been calculated that in Interest ment of societies has instilled among members 
alone the agriculturists of India, by taking the important lessons of self-help and self- 
loans from co-operative credit societies instead reliance ; but the most important acldevement 
of from the village money-lenders, arc even now of co-operation has been the growth of a 
saving themselves from an unnecessary burden sense of communal life — a feeling of “all for 
of at least 80 lakhs of rupees. The village [each and each for all” amongst the members 
rates of interest have naturally gone down con- 1 of a co-operative body, 
siderably and the Sowkar Is, In most places, i The following statements show the progress 
not the terror and tlio force that ho was. ■ of Che Oo-operatlve movement in diilerent 
Puslness habits have been Inculcated with the 1 provinces, and contain some information about 
beneficial result that the agriculturist has i their detailed working till the end of the 
ieamt to conduct his own work more efflei- official year 1921-22 : — 
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The Women^s Medical Service for India. 


This Service is Included in the National A-^so- 
clatlon for supplying female medical aid to 
the Women of India, generally known as the 
Countess of Hufferln’s Fund and is adminls' 
tered by the Council of that Fund. The Gov- 
ernment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre Is forty first 
class medical women. Recruitment of the 
service is made (a) in India by a medical 
sub-committee of the Central Committee which 
includes the Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, the Honorary Secretary to the Central 
Committee, and a flrst-class medical woman ; 
(&)in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. Those 
sub-committcea perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local Institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qualifications. — The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
Subject resident in the United Kingdom or In 
a British Colony or In British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General oi 
India or through any Governor or other 
oflficer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India, (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a flrst-cla-^s Medical Woman, t.c., she must 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
In the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act : but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Central Committee, are of 
proved experience and ability, (d) The can- 
didate must produce a certificate of health and 
character. But the Central Committee re- 
serves the power to promote to the service 
ladles not possessing the above qualifications, 
but who have shown marked capacity. Mem- 
bers of the Service are required to engage for 
duty anywhere in India or Burma. After one 
year of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appointments are confirmed. 
The services of Members may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special institutions, 
which may be responsible for whole or part 
of the pay. 

Pay. — The rates pay are as follows : — 

Ist to 3rd year Rs. 450 per month. 

4th to 6th „ „ 500 


7th to 0th year Rs. 650 per month. 
10th to 12th „ „ 600 „ 

13th to 15th „ ,, 650 „ 

16th to 18th „ „ 700 „ 

19th to 2l8t ,, 75o ,, 

22nd to 24th „ ,, 8C0 „ 

25th and after ,, 860 

also an overseas allow'anco of Rs. lOO per 
month to those below 12 years' service and 
Rs. 150 per month to those of 12 years' service 
and oV(T. But no member can be confirmed 
in the 500-rupee grade unless she has passed an 
examination In fuch vernacular as the Pro- 
vincial Committee shall prescribe, In addition 
furnished quarters are provided free of rent : or 
a house rent allowance to be determined by 
the Provincial Committee may be granted in 
ieu of it. 

Members of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their oflacial duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except in very special cases retirement 
is compulsory at the age of fifty-five. A 
member whose appointment is not confirmed, 
or who Is dismissed, is granted an allowance 
sufficient to pay her passage to England. 

Leave Rules. — (a) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty, (b) 
Privilege Leave, which Is leave on full pay and 
is meant to provide a month's holiday in the 
year. It can be accumulated up to a limit of 
four months, (c) Furlough, at the rate of two 
months for each year of duty, including 
privilege leave and casual leave. First 
furlough is not granted till after four years of 
duty, and more than eight months furlough 
is not granted at one time. Study leave may 
also b^ granted up to twelve months during the 
whole service, (d) Sick leave, up to a maximum 
of two years, (e) Extraordinary leave at any 
time at the discretion of the Central Committee. 
When on furlough or sick leave the allowances 
are half the average monthly pay of the six 
months presence on duty Immediately preced- 
ing the taking of the leave. There are no 
allowances during extraoreflnary leave. A 
Lady appointed 1 n England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
expenses. There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of journeys by rail and road. 

There Is also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent, of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
“ or at such rate as the Central Committee can 
Invest without risk to the funds of the Asso- 
ciation.” 

The Member loses her contributions If she 
resigns (except on account of ill-health) before 
completing five years' service, or in the event 
of dismissal. On retirement after approved 
service the sum which has accumulated to the 
credit of the subscriber Is banded over to her. 
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The Lady Hardinge Medical College: — ^The 
Lady Hard in ge Medical College, Hospital, and 
Training School for Nurses and Compounders 
are Intended to commemorate the visit of Her 
Imperial Majesty to India in 1911. The foun- 
dation stone was laid by Lady Hardinge on March 
17th, 1914, and after her death three months 
later it was suggested by Her Imperial Majesty 
that the institution should serve as a memorial 
of its founder and be called by her name. The 
(College was opened by Lord Hardinge in Febru- 
ary 1916, and the Hospital by Lady Chelmsford 
in March 1917. The College is managed by a 
Governing Body, of which the President is the 
Director General of the I.M.S., and the members 
. include the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, the 
Chief Engineer of Delhi, a represei'tative of the 
Dufferin Fund Council, a representative elected 
by the All-India Association of Medical Women 
and a representative of the Educational 
Service. The Honorary Secretaries, who are 
also members of the Governing Body, are the 
Surgeon to His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Deputy Secretary in the Department of Educa- 
tion and Health. The Deputy Accountant 
General, Central Ilevenues, acta as Honorary 
T'reasurer. 

. The main object of the Institution is to 
provide complete courses of instnictlon to Indian 
women who wish to qualify for a University 
degree in medicine or to receive a full training 
as Nurses or Compounders. 

An additional object is the provision of medical, 
Biu^ical find obstetric treatment for women, 
having a due regard to pardah and caste customs. 
The patients are either treated in the Hospital 
Wards or are permitted to reside with their 
families in separate cottages built for the purpose. ' 


Senior Staff: 

Principal and Projessor GrynoBcology and Mid- 
wihry — ^Mlss G. J. Campbell, M.D., Oh. B. 
(Giasg.), Women’s Medical Service for India. 
Vice-Principal and Professor of Surgery ^ — ^Miss 
H. M. lYanklin, M.B., B.8. (Lond.), w.m.S. 
Professor of Medicine — Miss G. Stapleton, M.D. 
3 . 8 . (Lond.), W.M.S. 

ProfeMor of Ophthalmology^Wi^s J. E . Mcllroy, 
M.A, D.Sc., M.B., oh.B. (Glasg.), d.P.H. (Edin.). 
Professor of Pathology — Miss F. Mason, M.A., 
M.B., Oh. B., D.P.H. (St. Andrew’s). 

Professor of Anatomy — Miss M. 0. Murphy, M.B. 

(Cal.), L.R.O.P. (Lond.), m.R.O.S. (Eng.), W.M.S. 
Professor of Physiology — Mrs. Uffold, Hon. 

Schools Nat. Sci. (Oxon.). 

Professor of Chemistry — Miss A. M. Bain, M.A., 
B.sc. (Aberdeen). 

Professor of Botany and Zoology — Miss M. L. 
Hett, B.sc. (Lond.). 

Professor of Physics and Mathematics — MissP. 

M. Borthwick, B.sc. (Lond.), M.Sc. (Bristol). 
Lecturer in English — ^Mrs. Marsh, Hon. Schools, 
Classics (Oxon). 

Warden and Secretary — Miss M. W. Lesson, 
Maths. Tripos (Cantab.). 

The Training School for Nurses. — This Is 
intended to give a thorough training in all 
branches of Nursing and in Midwifery. All 
particulars of courses of training and conditions 
of admission may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent, Training-School for Nurses, Lady 
Hardinge Medical College Hospital for Women 
I and Children, Delhi. Superintendent — ^MlSS 

BONSOR. 

The Training School for Compounders : 

— A limited number of candidates are taken for 
training. All particulars of training and condi- 
tions of admission may be obtain^ from Miss 


O. Crooke, m.p.s. 

THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S FUND, 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women in India was founded by 
the Countess of DuflPerin in 1886, the object being 
to opien women’s hospitals and women’s wards 
. )n existing hosnitals ; to train women doctors, 
nurses and mia wives In India ; and to bring 
these out when necessary from Europe. An 
-endowment fund of about 6 laklis was obtained 1 
by public subscription. In addition Branches 
were formed in' each Province, each Branch 
having its own funds and each having a number 
of Local Committees and Zenana Hospitals 
affiliated to it. 

The Central I'Tind gives grants-in-aid tD several 
Provincial Branches; it g'ves Scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schbols of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi ; 
it gives post-graduate scholarships for study in 
the United Kingdom. It has in the past brought 
from England a certain number of European 
medical women, it has assisted by grants-In- 


ald the building of a number of zenana hospitals 
In different parts of India. It has affiliat.^ to 
it 13 Provincial Branches and a number of Local 
Committees. 

The President is H.E. the Countess of Beading, 
O.I., O.B.E., The Hon. Secretary is Lt.-Colonel 
CaDjy Evans, M.O., I.M.8., and the Joint Secre- 
tary Dr. M. I. Balfour, W.M.S. 

The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund, was 
organised by Lady Curzun in 1903, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement in tlie 
practising dais of India. A stun of about 6 laklis 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects of the IMnd. Over 2,000 midwives have 
been trained in addition to large numbers who 
have been partially trained. Of late years the 
Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
registration and supervision of indigenous dais. 
It has also done much propaganda work. 


LADY READING WOMEN OF INDIA FUND. 


The Lady Beading Women of India Fund 
was opened by H.E. lady Reading in 1922 
with the object of assisting the most necessitous 
of the existing funds and establishing an Indian 
Nursing Association. Up to the present time 


the Fund has been used to send suitable Indian 
nurses to England for post-graduate training 
with the intention that they should return 
and take up administrative nursing po^s in 
India. It has also been used to establish a 
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nursing hoste! In Delhi for Indian nurSes enga^d 
in private nursing and it is hoped to extend this 
movement. 

Amalgamation of Administration.— At a 

general meeting held in Simla in July 1923 it 
was decided that the administration of the 
Funds for the physical welfare of Indian women 
under the Presidency of the Viceroy’s wife 
should be administered by a single committee 
and with identical rules. These funds are the 


Countess of Dufferln*8 Fund, Women’s Medical 
Service for India, Victoria Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, Lady Chelmsford All-India Maternity 
League and Lady Reading Women of India 
Fund. The President of the Amal^raated 
Committee is H.E. the Countess of Keading 
and the Hon. and Joint Secretaries are respec- 
tively Lt.-Col. Carey Evani^ I.M.S., Surgeon 
to the Viceroy and Dr. M. I. Balfom-, C.M.O., 
W.M.S. The Hon. Treasurers are Sir Frederic 
Gauntlett and Colonel Daldy, 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efflclently-nursod hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally centered in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
fees. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily increased. In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Hurslng Association, c-o St. George’s Hospital, 
Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government. The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall bo 
central examination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in administra- 
tion. 

State Registration of Nurses for all India is 

much required. A meeting was held in Bombay 
in 1923 when Nurses from the Presidency met 
to discuss the question. It is desired that India 
should have its own State Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
Into line with these countries. Government 
has proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All- India Register, 

Nursing Bodies. — ^The Honorary Secretary 
of the C^utta Nursing Association is Mr. 
R. A. B. Reynolds, the Presidency General 
Hospital. The address of the Mayo Hospital 
Nursing Association is in Strand Road. In 
Madras there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Eilpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Ampthill 
Nurses' Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association (now amalgamated), President, 
Her Excellency Lady Wilitngdon, o.i., d.b.b. 
The Association has under Its management — 
Hyde Park Nursing Home, Poonamallee Road, 
Kilpauk, Madras, and NUglrl Nursing and 


Convalescent Home, Ootacamimd, for Medical, 
Surgical and Maternity cases. Address — • 
Western Castlet, Mount Road, Madras., 

Bombay Presidency. — The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L. R. W. Forrest at St. 
George's Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together ith a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to other hospitals In thePresidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such Institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sura equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by (Government 
tliat each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1800, 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their work. The 
chief of these Associations are: — 

St. George’s Hospital Nursing Association. 
Hon. Secretary : F. B. Thomely, Esq., 
St. George’s Hospital, Bombay. 

J. J. Hospital Nursing Association. Hon. 
Secretary: W. Turner Green, Esq., 

Jamsetjl Jijibhoy Hospital, Bombay. 

Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation. Secretary; J. P, Brander, Esq., 
1 . 0 . 8 . , Old Custom House, Bombay. 

Cama Hospital Nursing Association. Hon. 
Secretary; H. C. B. Mitchell, Esq., 
Cama Hospital, Bombay. 

Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon. Secretary; Civil Surgeon, Sassoon 
Hospital. Poona. 

Karachi Cfivil Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion. Civil Hospital, Karachi. 

Naslk Civil Hospital Nursing Association. 
Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Naslk 
Hospital, Nasik. 

Ahmedabad and Lely Memorial Nursing 
Association. Hon. Secretary ; Civil Sur- 
geon, Ahmedabad. 

Bilapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association. 
Hon. Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Bljapur. 

Belgaum Civil Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation. Hon. Secretary : Civil Surgeon^ 
Belgaum. 
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Ahmednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation. Hon. Secretary : Civil Surgeon, 
Ahmednagar. 

Alter further experience it was felt that it is 
nndeairable to have a considerable number of 
detached and Independent nursing associations, 
training and certifying nurses, without any 
common standard or entrance examination, or 
certification. It was therefore decided to 
establish the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association which came into existence in the 
year 1910. 

The principle on which the Bombay Presiden- 
cy Nursing Association works is a central system 
of examination, certification, rcgistiation and 
control. It is now tlie only nursing, examining, 
registering and certifying body in the Bombay 
iTesidency. At the same time, the local asso- 
ciations jetain entire charge of tiielr local funds 
excepting Provident funds which have been 
transferred to the Central fund, and also entire 
control of the nurses when they arc In their 
employment. Proposals are now before Govern- 
ment for absorbing the personnel of the local 
associations into a Presidency Nursing Associ- 
ation. This will not however affect the indi- 
viduality of local associations which will continue 
to control their own funds and to exercise 
control over local establishments, subject in the 
latter case to such limitations as a revision of 
the nature in question will require. 

The Association commenced its operations on 
the 1st April 1911. The institutions recognized 
under tb^ by-laws for the training of nurses at 
present arc — St. George’s Hospital, J.J. Hospital, 
Gama and Alblesa Hospital, Bal Motlabai Hos- 
pital, Bombay ; Huttcslng and Premabai 
Civil Hospital, Victoria Jubilee and King Edward 
VII Hospital, Ahmodabad ; Civil Ilospital, 
Belgaum ; Morarbbal Vrijbhukhandas Hospital, 
Surat ; Karachi Civil Hospital, Karachi ; Sas- 
soon Hospital, Poona; State General Hospital, 
Baroda; and the following for the training of 
Midwives: M, V. Hospital, Civil Hospital, 
Surat ; Victoria Jubilee and King Edward VII 
Hospital, Ahmedabad ; Bai Motleebai Hospital, 

J. J. Hospital, Cama and Albless Hospital, St 
George’s Hospital, Bombay ; Dufferin Hospital, 
Karachi ; Sassoon Hospital, St. Margaret’s 
Hospital, King Edward Memorial Hospital, 
Poona ; Civil Hospital, Belgaum, 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident Fund 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment in emergencies such as war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. I 

Address — The Secretary, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, 8t. George’s Hospital, 
Bombay. ' 

l*a<iy Minto’s Indiun Nursing Associa- 
tioa* — lu 1006 this Association was inaugurated, 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
Society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue Its administration and to carry out 
the eo^nalon of the wotk so urgently called j 
lor. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public I 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 


I-iyttleton, I^ady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Sheppherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa- 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing As.sociation, recognising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
ytresent Association and a])proachcd Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment ofJndia, Lieut. -Governors and Commis- 
sloner.s of Provinces, the present Association 
was establislied. An appeal by J^dy Minto, 
addrejlsed to the ]mblic both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endownnent fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased a litt le with time. The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamcH the “ J^ady Minto ’s 
Indian Nursing Association,” 

'I'hc d lilies of tlio Home Committee are, as 
before, largely concerned in disjiatching— -as 
[recpiircd — suitably trained and carefully sclectcnl 
Nurses for service on tlie stalf of the Association 
in India. 'Thus, Europeans wlio arc members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terins j.s much apjircciated.thc rates of subserpi- 
tions being really an insiiraiKC against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency the Countess 
of Beading is Pn'sidcmt of the Central Committee 
in India. 

Hon. Secretary : (,'olonol T. J. Carey Evans ' 

M. C., I.M.S., 

Hon Treasurer ; W. J. Litster, Esq., O.B.E. 

Chief Lady Superintendent : Miss E. A. 
Hodgson, Address — Central Committee, L.M.l. 

N. A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla, or Delhi, 

Hon. Secretary, Home Committee: Lt.-Col. 
Sir Warren li. Crooko-Ivawless, C.B., C.I.E., 

O. B.E. , L L.D., Hou.se Governor, Osborne, Isle 
of Wight. 

Secretary, Home Committee : Miss M. E. Ray, 
Il.B.C., 54 , Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea. 

Nurses’ Organizations - The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses' 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers. The Trained Nurses’ Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of impro^ng and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprit 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
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» and honour of the nursing profession. 

ssoclations have a membership of 283, 
Including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal- 
anders, Australians and Indians. The Associ- 
ation of Superintendents was started In 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 


India. The Trained Nurses* Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the International CTouncil 
of Nurses. 

President : Miss Hodgson, Viceregal Lodge, 
Delhi. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Miss Griffin, 
Fahat Manzil, Nicholson Road, Delhi. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


within the abnormally short period of 
five years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, swept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in four of its most 
progressive Provinces and in four Indian 
States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success : first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the mascullno as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
ot womanhood Implied by th^ purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly 
the time was psychological, for a now era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms In Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale, The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government and only men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the Joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. The men ! 
and women of India were too awake and too , 
Just to allow this injustice to remain unredres- i 
^h^fdly, the long and strenuous agi- i 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and i 
America and their recent victories had brought I 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated i 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise had ■ 

been granted to the women of tlie Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and I 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1.700 women are qualified 
to vote for the uombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
fifteen worn e/i have become Afunicipal Council- 
lors and members of Loed Government Boards, 
loui of whom were elected by Bombay City 
voters, the others liaving been nominated. 


It was the rise of tho political agitation 
} for Home llulo between 1914 and 1917 
1 that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share In representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex, Mrs. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand In 1917. 

During tho Hon. E. S. Montagu’s visit only 
one Women's Deputation waited on him but It 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending tho Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the Address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at tids historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation: 

Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 8) that ** the 
Members of tho Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,” and in the Memorandum (3) that “the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.” We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
bo recognized as “ people,” and that it maybe 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementloned Me- 
morandum that “ a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted,” 
wo request that it shall include the representation 
of onr women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years In Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a ma^ed 
1 feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
j which since its inception women have voted 
I and been delegates and speakers, and which 
I this year finds Its climax in the election of a 
; woman as Its President. ITius the voice of 
; India approves of its women being considered 
I responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we 
I urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
I provisions regarding representation, our sex 
i shall not be made a disqualification for the 
1 exercise of the franchise or for service In public 
' life. 
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Tlie year 1919 was devoted to converting the 
Govemraent forces to the Justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All India Women's Deputation yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by hint and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India, 
was published no mention of women was made, 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise In this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
, need for, and the country’s support of. Including 
women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill Into Parliament In July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. 
Mrs. Annie Hesant. Mrs. 'arojlni Naldu and 
Mrs. and Miss Herabai Tata were the women 
who were heard by the Committee in support of 
the extension of the franchise to women in India 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification In 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
In such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should decide by t; Resolution In favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might bo changed before a 10 
years’ time limit. Until after that period women 
are Ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Travancore, a very progressive Indian State 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar. In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 It Is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krlshnan Nalr of 
Malabar that ho would bring forward a Resolu- 
tion in the MadrasLeglslatlve Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing In regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council. The Debate took place on April 
Ist and after a short discussion, in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith In its 
future, when the division was taken, It resulted 
In the ^solution being carried by a majority 
cf 34. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its 
women, and it has done so ungrudgingly and 


unhesitatingly and in the broad spirit of tlie 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. 

Mr. Trivedf brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity In its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by Rao Saheb 
Haiilal Desalbhal Desal of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras the 
Intel vening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women sliowed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 

The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed most by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 62 in favour, 25 against and 
12 neutral. Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
viencies gave the lead to the other Provinces. 
In September, 1922, Mr. 8. M. Boee, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re- 
.-ohition. Which was debated for three days 'but 
finally defeated by 66 to 37 votes, a lloc of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly against 
it. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Slnha’s similar Resolution 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a lo votes’ majority. 

These Debates piovcd so educational to their 
respective Province's that the latter has since 
granted qualified women the Municipal vote, 
and women have also been Included as voters 
In the new Calcutta Corporation Act. 

In February 19^3, a world suffrage record 
was made by the unanimom vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council in favour of 
Woman Suffrage. 

The new Reform Bill for Burma has Included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election as Councillors if the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring their admission and 
If that Resolution Is approved of by the 
Governor. 

In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff- 
rage Resolution but their desires have not been 
ratified by the Privy Council yet. 'Jhe vote for 
the Representative Assembly of Mysore was 
granted to women in October, 1922. 

There Is little doubt that It will be only a few 
years at most before all the provinces of India 
will have granted woman suffrage, and the 
right to vote will advance the interests of 
women immensely along the lines, of education, 
health, housing, morality and social customs. 

The Indian Native States of Cochin and Rajkot 
j rv^ the only places In India where the sex dis- 
Qualification has been completely removed from 
tne statute book. They have allowed women the 
right to stand for election for the Legislative 
Council as well as the light to vote for it, and 
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two women have been elected to the newly- 
formed Representative Council of Rajkot. In 
British India by the terms of the Reform Bill 
the Councils have no power to alter the disquali- 
fication of sex which remains against the rights 
to stand as candidates for election to the Councils 
This can only be changed by the vote of the 
British Parliament, and the gaining of this 
right remrins as a further objective of the 
women suffragists. The Imperial Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State have been 
accorded the power to grant women the fran- 
chise for their assemblies also by resolution, 
but only for those provinces which already 
liave granted women the Legislative franchise. 
The I.egisiatlve Assembly has passed by a large 
majority a Resolution granting the Assembly 
franchise to the women of such Provitices. Ac- 
cordingly in November 1923, women in India 
will vote for the first time for the elections of 
both Provincial Legialativo Councillors and 
members of the Legislative Assembly. 

The number of women enfranchised 
by the grant of the vote throughout 
India will not be more than a million under the 
present qualifications. Property and not 
literacy is the basis of the franchise, though the 
grant of the vote to every graduate of seven 


years* standing ensures that the best educated 
women of the country as well as those who 
have to shoulder the largest property responsi- 
bilities will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood. 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made In Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
is returning officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and will be adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 

Though the Women’s Indian Association 
is the only defined Suffrage Society almost 
all other women's organisations have combined 
In special efforts for the gaining of municipal 
and legislative rights and the following ladles 
have identified themselves specially with the 
movement: Lady D. Tata, Lady A. Bose, 
Lady T. Sadasivaier, the Begum of Cambay, 
Mrs. Sarojinl Naidu, Mrs. Jaiji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadia. Mrs. Jinarajadasa, Mrs. 
A. Besant, Mrs. M. E. Cousins, Mrs. Ranade, 
Mrs Srirangamma, Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer, 
Miss Sorabjl, Mrs. Khedkar, Dr. Mlatry, 
1 Dr. Muthulakshmi Ammal, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. 
i Kumudinl Basil, cts. 
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Bombay Mill Profits. 

In September 1922 a well-known authority made the following computation of the profits 
In the Bombay Textile Industry: — ■ 

For the year 1921, the proflt-s are 15*39 crorcs, less 1*40 crores commission, less 1*77 crores 
depreciation. The net profits therefore would be 12*22 crores. We have given in dividends 
6*41 crores or 33 p('r cent, on capital ; salaries and wages come to 7 82 crores ; insurance 30 
lakhs, interest on borrowed money about 80 lakhs. The net earning on paid up capital works out 
at about 63 per ccut. The spinning mills which arc now very few in number earned about 50 
per cent, on capital and gave 28 per cent, in dividends. The weaving mills earned 63^ per cent, 
on their capital and gave about 33J per cent, in dividends. I gtve below the usual comparati vo 
statements since the year 1905 which show at a glance the progress of our indu.stry during all 
these years. Our higlu'st profit Ix'fore the W'ar for 1905, 3.47 crores. 


Year. 

Profit. 

Less 

f'ommis- 

sion 

laklis. 

Less 

Depre- 

ciation 

lakiH. 

Spindles 

)akl)s. 

Looms. 

Wages 

Crores. 








Ks. 

Bs. 




1905 



3*47 crores 


•• 

47 

65 

25.C0 

28,000 

2.01 

1908 



3*14 




47 

66.25 

26.14 

28,000 

2.18 

1907 



1-85 




30 

07.7 

26.13 

32,000 

2.17 

1908 



1*31 




34 

72 

27.34 

30,000 

2.19 

1909 


, . 

1*21 




30 

74.02 

28.00 

39,200 

2.29 

1910 



•60 




20 

75.50 

28.04 

41,000 

2.50 

1911 



•52 




24 

77 

28.90 

42,500 

2.56 

1012 

• • • • 


2*60 




40 

78.12 

28.85 

43,400 

2.68 

1913 

• • • « 


1-82 




29 

79.75 

29.25 

45,250 

2.47 

1914 



•89 




25 

83.15 

30.09 

49,000 

2.87 

1915 



1-86 




.32 

83.37 

30.00 

52,000 

3.00 

1910 



3*12 




42 

81.02 

30.00 

53,205 

3.18 

1917 



(’>•74 




70 

8.5.25 

29.33 

57,900 

3.76 

1918 


* ' 

4*97 




01.50 

84.82 

28.82 

59,102 

4.02 

1919 



13-06 




131 

86.37 

29.64 

60,778 

5.00 

1920 



16*53 

>> 



153 

170 

29.64 

60,634 

6.72 

1921 



15-39 

M 



140 

177 

30.26 

62,763 

7-82 

1922 



7*27 




85’40 

132 

31.17 

65,.5?1 

8.19 
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Indians Overseas. 


Numbers.— T he total Indian population resident in the countries to which Indians mainly 
emigrate for purposes of settlement, according to the latest available returns, is as follows : 


Name of Country. 


Date of Census. 


liritish Empire. 
1. Ceylon 


750,000 

(according to the census of 1921 
the Indian population on 
estates in Ceylon consisted of — 

Males 257,808 

Females . . . .230, 200. ) 


1920 


2. Straits Settlements 

3. Federated Malay States 

4. British Malaya . . 

5. Hong Kong 

6. Mauritius 

7. Seychelles 

8. Gibralter . . 

9. Nigeria . . 


104,628 

305,219 

61,819 

2,555 

264,527 

332 

60 (approximately) 
100 ( „ ) 


1921 

1921 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1920 

1920 


10. Kenya 

11. Uganda . . 

12. Nyasaland 

13. Zanzibar . . 

14. Tanganyika Torrlb 

15. Jamaica . . 

16. Trinidad . . 

17. British Guiana 


22,822 

3^500 

407 

12,841 

9,411 

18,401 

121,420 

124,938 


1921 

1920 
1918 

1921 

1921 

1922 
1921 
1918 


18. Fiji Islands 

19. Basutoland 

20. Swaziland 

21. Northern Rhodesia 

22. Southern Rho<le8ia 

23. Canada . . 

24. Australia — 


Western Australia 


.300 

Southern Australia 


200 

Victoria 


400 

New South Wales 


700 

Queensland . . 


300 

Tasmania 


100 


25. New Zealand 

26. Natal 

27. Transvaal 

28. Cape Colony 

29. Orange Free State 

30. Newfoundland . . 
Total for British Empire 


60,634 

179 

7 

56 (Asiatics) 
1,250 ( ,. ) 

1,200 


2,000 (approximately.) 


606 

141,336 

13,405 

6,498 

100 

2,036’241 


1921 

1911 

1911 

1921 

1921 

1920 


1922 


1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 


Foreign Countries. 

31. United States of America 
.32. Madagascar 

33. Reunion 

34. Dutch East Indies 

35. Surinam 

36. Mozambique 


37. Persia 

Total for Foreign Countries . . 

Grand Tot^il of Indians Overseas . . 


3,175 (Asiatics) 

5,272 (Hindus) 

2,194 

832,667 (Orientals, chiefly 
Chinese & Arabs) 
(Say) 50,000 Indiana. 

84,957 

1,100 (Asiatics and half- 
castes) 

3,827 

100,625 

2,130,760 


1910 

1017 

1921 


1920 

Not known. 
1922 
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Indians Overseas. 


Origin of Indian Emigration. — Eml- 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas In early times except In 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century t’rom 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
Intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first offlclaily re- 
corded Instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some ITiO artlzans to Bourbon, Tiie 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 
gave the first great impetus to the movement. 
Tire sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Oovernmont of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. Tlie Law Commission wa.s appointed 
to investigate the case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered Into freely and understood by them 
and In order to secure that su/heient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engage'mont was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. Those recommendations were embodied 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 5 years. 

History of Emigration. — Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 wa.s permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration wa.s sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV or 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius, and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Ilt'‘union and 
Bourbon, which was largely based on crimping 
in British territory. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Bthinion 
l^rtinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act XIII of 1364 marks an important stage in 
life U|9tor^ of emi^at|on, siaoe |t elaborated 


and consolidated the whole system of control. 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in Im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to the injury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed In 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to Important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing (o similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in botii these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. 

Hecent Legislation. — In 1871 a fresh con- 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
byewhicli the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law. Tlie question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
wlion several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, In the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of reoruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1883 
tlie law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that- year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor General in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures liavo not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVn of 1*908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Qrerada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Nctherlahds Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
for fresh Ubour having died our.^ 
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JQlHigration to Natal was discontinued from the 
Ist July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi- 
Bratlon to the French Colonies of Reunion, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
coimt of repeated complaints of the inadequate ' 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the imrnlgrants. I 

The labour laws of the several Colonies i 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government ■ 
of India also occasionally depute to the ; 
colonies their officers to report on the con- ; 
dltlon of Indian labourers. The last inspection 
was made in the year 1913, when an officer ' 
of the Government of India, Mr. McNeill, I.C.S., 
and a non-official gentleman, Mr. Chlmanlal, 1 
were deputed to visit 4 Colonies. In spite of 
all precautions certain social and moral 
evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration, and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 In the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chlmanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
had come when contract labour .should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the Indentured system and the announcement 
to this effect was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited Indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla - 1 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was i 
brought under control, and the definition of 
" Emigrant ” was extended to cover all per- 
sons “ assisted to depart from India. ; 

References- — The following Is a list | 
of the most important reports on questions | 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years: — 

I. Report of the International Commission 
appointea to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India immigrants in Re- 
union 1879. 


j 9. Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to enquire Into the question of Indian fnunigra* 
[tion, 1896. 

[ 10. I/ord Sanderson’s Commission’s R^ort 

on EmlOTatlon from India to the Crown Colo- 
nies and Protectorates, 1910, 

11. Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission 
South Africa, 1914. 

12. Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal’s report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants In the 
four British Colonies: Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 

13. Marjoribank's and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 

14. South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
mission report, 1921. 

15. Report by Right Hon. V. S. Shastrl 
regarding his Dominion tour, 1923. 

16. India and the Imperial Conference of 
1923 compiled by Diroetor of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India. 

j Present Position. — Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It Is no longer possible to 
(leal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
' vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries In which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rcst^of tlie population. The Issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three : 

(а) Control of emigration. 

(б) nights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 

(c) Rights and disabilities of Indians do- 
miciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered sepa- 
rately. 


2. Report on the system of recruiting ; 

coolies in the North Western Provinces and ; 
Oudhfor the Colonies, 1883. j 

3. Major Pitcher and Mr. Grierson’s report i 
on the system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883. 

4. Report of the Natal Indian Immigrants 
Commission, 1885-87. 

6. Dr. Coroln's report on the proposed re- 
sumption of Emigration to Rc-union, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 

6. Dr. Comln’s report on Emigration from 
the East Indies to Surinam, 1893. 

7. Mr. Muir -Mackenzie’s report on Emi- 
gration to Reunion, 1894. 

8. Mr. Mulr-Mackenzle’s report on the 

condition of Indian immigrants In Mauritius, 
1896. / 


Control of Emigration-— So far as 

i unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
[ of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra- 
I tion Act of 1922 arc as follows : — 
j “10.(1) Emigration, for the purpose cl 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor General In Council, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, may specify 
in this behalf. 

“ (2) No notification shall be made under 
sub-section (1) unless It has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Cliaraber, cither without modification 
or addition, or with modifications apd additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
issued in the form in which it has been so ap- 
proved,** 
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Under this law emigration has been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following conditions. 

<1) The emigrant shall — 

<a) have been recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose by and responsible to an officer 
(hereinafter tailed the Emigration Commissioner) 
appointed by the Government of Ceylon, or 

(6) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and have 
been occepted by him. 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor General in Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shall 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be recoverable from any endgrant and all 
expenses in this i;onnection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raised in such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable tc the Colonial Government. 

(5) The Government of Ceylon fhall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor (ieneral 
In Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

fC) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at th« cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his homo is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he Is rccjuircd to do is un- 
suitable to his oai»acity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters' 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there Is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in clause 
( 6 ). 

(8) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
as the Governor General in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
sliail have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 

(6) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in rcsi)ect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification . 

Similar conditions have been imposed in tho 
case of Malaya. Emigration has also been per^ 
mittod to Mauritius for a period of 1 ^ar only 


with eflectfrom May 1st 1928, and limited to 
a number not exceeding 1,5(X) labourers. The 
terms are more onerous than in the case of the 
nearer Colonies and the most important addi- 
tional clauses are the following — 

Any emigrant sliall, If he desires to return to 
India at any time after two years from the date 
of his introduction to the Colony, be repatriated 
at the cost of the Government of Mauritius to 
the place of his recniitmcnt. 

Any emigrant shall at any time within the 
periodof two years from the dateof hisintroduc- 
tlon to the Colony, be entitled to be repatriated 
at the cost of the Government of Mauritius to 
the piace of his recruitment if he satisfies tho 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act that 
his return to his home is desirable either on 
the ground of the state of his health or on the 
ground that the work which he is required to 
do Is unsuitable to his capacity or that ho 
has been unjustly treated by his employer or 
for any other sufficient reason. 

If any emigrant at any time within the period 
of two years from the date of his introduction 
to the Colony satisfies tho Agent appointed 
under section 7 of tlie Act that he is unable to 
obtain a wage which will provide the cost of 
living for a man with a wife and three children 
and also a reasonable margin for savings, sickness 
and old age, he shall be entitled to be repatriated 
at the cost of the (Government of Maiiritiis 
the jilacc of his recruitment. The position 
now is that the Government of India has 
vested the Chambers of tho Legislature 
with complete power to decide to what coun- 
tries emigration shall be permitted and to re- 
gulate its conditions, and^has bound itself to 
be guided in its policy by Indian public opinion. 
Skilled labour is of course more able to take 
care of itself and, subject to certain necessary 
safeguards, is at liberty to emigrate to any 
country in the world. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire. — On the motion of the Govern- 
inciit of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the sefef-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions : — 

‘ (1) It is an inherent function of tho Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of tho 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

“(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure of commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to j^rmanent settlement. 

“(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in tho other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition : (n) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and (b) that each individual so 
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admitted shall bo ceititiod by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian.” 

In virtue of the first paragraph of this resolu- 
tion the self-governing dominions havo adop- 
ted various restrictions on immigration, which, 
without expressly differentiating against Indians 
arc in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
Kew Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in adv'.nce a permit 
from the Dominion Qovcrnrnci t uhleh is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any r>ers( n deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited to the requirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
possesses in his own right 250 dollars. New- 
foundland imposes no restrictions. All the 
self-governing Dominions have adopted spe- 
cial exemptions in favour of students, tourists 
and merchants visiting the countries for the 
temporary purposes of commerce, pleasure, 
or education. India on its side has as.sumed 
power to regulate the admission of immigrants 
from any other part of the Empire or foreign 
countries, by moans of passports. A bill has also 
been introduced by a iton-offlcial member and 
passed in the J.egislativc Assembly empowering 
the Government of India to make rules “for 
the pnr!) 08 e of securing that i)ersons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any Driti.^h posses- 
sion, shall havo no greater rights and iwivileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and adminis- 
tration of .sucii i)ossossion to persons of Indian 
domicile.” This bill has still to pass ihc Council 
of State and to receive the assent of tlic Gover- 
nor-General before it Ikh'oiucs law. With 
regard to the Crown colonies and protectorates, 
the attitude of the Indian Government Is that 
there Is no justification for placing any re- 
strictions on the Immigration of British 
Indians, which arc not placed on other classes 
of British subjects, and this principle has in 
practice been observed by the Colonial Office 
except in the e^isc of Kenya colony whore as a 
result of the decision of the British Government 
referred to below restrictions, which will spe- 
cially affect Indian immigrants, have been 
sanctioned in principle and will shortly be 
Introduced. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas. — The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms: — 

“ This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting imralCTa- 
t on from any of the other communities, but 
teoognlscs that there is Incongruity between 
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the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts of the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth It^s de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised.” 

” The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
liatlons between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satisfactory position.” 

The Bight Ilon'ble Srinivasa Shastri visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 
object of his mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Canada and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
In Australia, Indians resident in Queensland 
and Western Australia have neither the pro- 
vincial nor the federal franchise. In Canada, 
Indians do not enjoy the Dominion franchise, 
and in British Columbia, are also exclud’ed 
from tlio ])rovin<-)Hl francliise, while siu'cesfnl 
in sccuriiig a iiuuh* sym])iith('tic atmosphere 
towards Indians, h(‘ faih'd to bring about any 
modification in the existing electoral laws. 

'I’h(‘ (|uestion of aiviug eficet to this resolution 
of 1921 was raised by tlu' Indian ie])re.senta- 
tives at the Imperial Coiifcrenec, 1923. Their 
proposal was ns follow's : — 

“ Let tlic Dominion Governments who havo 
an Indian f)oi»nlation, let His j\Jajesty’s Govern- 
ment in the are.is under their direct conrrol, 
sneh as Kenya, Uganda, Kiji and oilier places 
whore there arc Indians resident, ap])oint Com 
mittecs to confer with a Committee which tlie 
Government of Iinlia will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
tlic principle of equality implicit in the 1921 
Jlcsolutiou may be implemented.” 

This propo.«al was favourably received by 
I he Dominion Premiers, excluding General 
Smuts ; and by the Secretary ot State for the 
Colonics who cordially agreed that there should 
be full consultation and discussions between him 
and a Committee appointed by the Government 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories. 

Summary of Present Position.— Outside 
Australia, N. Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as foIhAvs : — 

(1) South Africa.— The main grievances 
of Indians, wliieh led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the comiwomlsc embodied in the Indians 
Belief Act, 1914, and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhl agreement. Tlio sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied la the 
following extracts from letters: 
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(f) Mr, Gorges, Secretary tor the Interior, 
to Mr. Gandhi, Juno 30th, 1914: “ With re- 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
of the^Government to see that they are adminis- 
tered in a Just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights.” 

(11) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914; 

” By vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the township in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place In 
the same township.” 

This lias been officially interpreted to mc.an 
” that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether in contravention of the law or not, 
should be respected.” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Con)n)ission was 
apiiolntcd to investigate the grievances ot 
111 Hans regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in tiio Union. Their main recoinincnd- 
tttions wore as follows : — 

(1) Law 3 of 1886 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) and 
Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed, 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics ; but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segre- 
gation of Asiatics ; but 

(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
bo introduced under which municipalities 
should have the right, subject to certain condi- 
tions— 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics ; 

(b) to sot aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be at 
traded. 

(6) These areas should bo selected and al 
located by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Ml^unicipal Counci 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acqulr< 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to SO miles inland. 

(8) A uniform ” License Law ” applicable 
to all the Provinces of the Union should, i 
possible, be enacted. If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, intei 
alia 

(а) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor licenses) shall bo entrusted 
to nmnioipal bo/dios within the area of their 
jurisdiction; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

(б) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may bo refused. 


(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
jvldence tendered for or against the applica- 
don. 

(d) That, In the case of the refusal of a 
■Icense on the ground that the applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 

.piwinted by the Administrator. 

(e) That municipal bodies shall have th® 
right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should bo placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose ciiarge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also bo entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics tiiroughoiit the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
S of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other hand, ho should keep in close 
touch with tlie various sections of the Indian 
-ommunity, see that the laws are applied in a 
,ust manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safe-guard their 
interests. 

No action has boon taken by the Union 
Government to give efleot^o those proposals 
except with regard to voluntary repatriation. 
7,430 Indians have rotujrncd to India from 
South Africa during the last 4 years of whom 
probably a large proportion have abandoned 
their South African domicile and accepted free 
repatriation under the official scheme. It is 
understood that the remaining recommendations 
still form the subject of negotiation with the 
Government of India. 

Present Position. — Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
in Natal. In the remaining two provinces they 
are not enfranchised. They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, 8i>ecially in the Transvaal. Th3ir 
immigration Into the Union is barred and severe 
restrictions exist on inter-provincial migratloQ. 
In the Transvaal they arc not allowed to acquire 
immovable property outside locations and on 
fclio Witwatersrand they are subject to tlie roj- 
trlctlons of the Gold Law. 

The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
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roRcrvod for them, and similar rulee rcBtrlcflng 
their use of tramways at Durl)an, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rcoms, 
Examples of recent anti- Asiatic iegislation el 
major importance are : 

(a) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
annee, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Ofheer to an 
elected Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit. 

(b) The Durban Tjind Alienation Ordinance. 
Tliis Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
in selling land to assign it for particular commu- 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites, 

Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa does not 
appear to be diminishing, and a bill for the 
segregation of Asiatics is now threatened. It 
seems unlikely that the Union Government 
will be able in the near future to relievo Indians 
of any of the important disabilities under which 
they arc now labouring. 

(2) Kenya Colony. — The grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920. The 
controversy centred round the following points; — 

(a) FRiNCRiSB. — Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a pommon franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test, 
without racial discrimination, for all British 
subjects. 

(b) Segregation. — Professor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report on Sanitary 
matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable ; 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient : 
and thirdly, that Indians are in practice unfairly 
treated In the allocution of sites. 

(c) The Highlands. —Lord Elgin decided 
In 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians, a he whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land left to which 
Lord Elgin's decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 

(d) Immigration — Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle indefensible. 

The Settlement. — The decisions of the 
British Government were cenfained in a 'White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 192.^. 
It was held that the guiding princiile fhould 
be that “the Interests of the African native 
must be paramount/’ |»n4 ip Dtht cf this it 
W{V8 decidp^:— 


(a) Franthise. — A communal franchise u-aa 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Enrol cans, 5 
elected Indians, ono nominated Arab, cno 
missionary reprc.scnting the Africans, and 
a nominated official mMoriiy. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
Council. 

(b) Segregation. — The policy of segregatirn 
as between Europeans and Asiatics is aban* 
doned. 

(c) The Highlands. — The existing rmctlre 
is maintained both as regards initial grants cf 
land and transfers. A similar rcscrvatlcn in 
the low lands is oifered to Indians. 

(d) Immigration.— Racial dlECrirainatlon in 
immigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests cf the Africans, further 
control over immlgraticn is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
impartial examination of appllcaticns for entry 
into Kenya. Ihe Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda have been Instructed to submit Joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed theso 
decisions in a resolution published on August 
18th, 192.'?, and recorded “ their deep regret 
that His Majesty’s Government did not feel 
Justified in giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them ** and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity* 
They stated their Intention of making 
repiesentations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly in tho 
matter of tho Immigration regulations. 

(3) Fiji and British Guiana.— In certain 

respects Indians in these colonies are under 
disabilities. In Fiji, for Instance, they are 
practically excluded from both the political 
and tho municipal franchise. But the Indian 
population In tliese colonies belong almost 
entirely to the labouring classes and their griev- 
ances are mainly economic. The wages In 
Fiji are said to be unduly low, and the recent 
poll tax of £1 on every adult is regarded as a 
heavy burden. Wages in both FIJI and British 
Guiana are to a large e.xtent dependent on tho 
sugar market, which Is at present buoyant. It 
will be possible to fonn a more accurate opinion 
of tho position when the reports of tho deputa- 
tions sent to both colonies by the Government 
of India in 1922 are published. 

(4) Other Parts of the Empire.— In tho 

course of the year trouble occurred in 
Tanganyika territory in connection with a trade 
'Icenslng and other measures imposed for revenue 
purposes, Indians were compelled to maintain 
their accounts in Swahili or English, and were 
subjected to somewhat heavy licensing fees. 
Agitation, accompanied by passive resistance 
occurred, but was not sncccsaful in its object. 
In Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the position 
ol Indians has on the whole been satlrfactory, 
and matters have gone smoothly. The Govern- 
ment of India have npw appointed their own 
Agents In Ceylon and Malaya. In Ceylon the 
Colonial Government have published the results 
of a careful enquiry into the rates of wages of 
Indians bn estates in rclaticu to tjie cost of 
Uvipg, 
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Indians in Great Britain. 


More than sixty years have gone by since the 
Parsl community, in the persons of the late 
DaOabhai Naoioji and other members of the 
iirm of (Jama & Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This le-ad it has since maintained, though there 
are both llindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
JiOndon and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and mcdicrU men of Indian birth. 
Two Indians have sat in the Ilouse of Commons, 
and a third was elected in 1922 as a l.abonr 
member. An Indian has served since 1910 on the 
Judicial Conimitlco of the Privy Council, and 
otliers are to bo appointed. Three Indians are on 
tlio Secretary of fState’s Council; and in 1919 
another in the person of Lord Sinha led the way 
as the first Indian to be raised to the peerage 
and to be appointed a member . of the Home 
Government. The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering of a new Indian 
element in permanent residence — that of retired 
olficials and business men, or people of indepen- 
dent means who from preference or in order 
to have their children educated in England, 
leave the land of their birth and seldom if ever 
visit it again. Further, the stream of Indian 
summer visitors includes wealthy people who 
come regularly. There is an Indian Social 
Club, founded in 1912, with Sir M. M. Bhow- 
noggree as president, which arranges for dinners 
and otLer fuoctions to celebrate Indian festivals 
or to honour Indian visitors of special distinction. 
♦Sectional! y, however, the only Indian com- 
munity to be fully organised is that of the 
Parsis. Tliey have an incorporated and well- 
endowed Pars! Association of Europe, and have 
established “ Zoroastrian House” (168, CTom- 
well-road, S.W. 5) as a communal centre. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating element and creates an Indian 
problem. Its numbers multiplied ten or twelve- 
fold in the quarter of a century before the War. 
After a very considerabi# temporary check 
caused by the Great War the number rapidly 
expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure in 
college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under- graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, inclu- 
ding heirs of Native States, admitted into our 
public schools, sucli as Eton and Harrow. 
There are over 300 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of technical and industrial 
students. Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are some 1,500 young 
Indians in London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, 
Oxford, Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other 
centres. 

The Advisers. 

It is well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indians, apart from inadequately 
supported unofficial etfort and the chance of 
eon\lng under the influence of English friends 


of their families, were practically loft to theli 
own devices. But in April 1909 Lord Morley, 
created for their benefit a Bureau of Informa- 
tion and appointed Dr. (now Sir) T. W. Arnold 
to the charge of it under the title of Educational 
Adviser, 'the Bureau was located at 21, Crom- 
well Itoad, together with the National Indian 
Association and the Northbrook Society, which 
were thus given spacious quarters for their 
social work among the young men. (For 
Jiurmese students distinct club accommodation 
IS provided, partly by subventions from Indian 
revenues, in the commodious Albion House, 
St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith, W. 6.) In 
India provincial advisory committees exist to 
help and advise intending students. The work 
of the Bureau rapidly expanded, and in conse- 
quence Lord Crewe in 1912 re-organised 
the arrangements under the general charge 
of a Secretary for Indian students, Mr. (now Sir) 
C. E. Mallet who resigned at the close of 1916. 
He was succeeded by Hr. Arnold under the 
designation of Educational Adviser for Indian 
Students to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. 
Sen followed Hr. Arnold as Local Adviser in 
London . At Oxford, the Oriental Delegacy, and 
at Cambridge, the Inter. Collegiate Committee 
lor Indian students have been instituted to deal 
with Oriental students generally; whilst Local 
Advisers for Indian students have bem appoint- 
ed at Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

These arrangements underwent far reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commlssiouership for 
India in the United Kingdom. The “agency 
work ” Sir William Meyer, took over from the 
Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian -students. Sir T. W. Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studios, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr. N. C. Sen and Dr. Thomas Quayle as Joint 
Secretaries for the Indian Students' Department. 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Olfice and 21, Cromwell 
Koad was consolidated at the offices of the 
High Commissioner in Grosvenor Gardens, 
S. W 1, thereby obviating a good deal of 
duplication of files and papers. 

The whole situation was Investigated by a 
committee of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. Arrange- 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations in India in the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abaiidoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922. The 
opinion is expressed that the only permanent 
solution of tlie problem is to be found in the 
development of education in India, and atten- 
tion is Invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber of Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
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of an Indian Bar, which is now under investiga- 
tion by a Committee. But It Is held that it 
should be possible to secure admission both to 
British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the Avorks of manufacturing 
ilrms in Great Britain, for alUndian students 
competent to prollt by the facilities afforded, 
provided that some machinery exists to ensure 
their distribution to the places best suited to 
their requirements. 

The students have hosts of non-ofl9cial 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen- 
tatives of all organisation interested in the 
social and Intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co-ordinating their efforts. Under the presidency 
of Lord Hawke and the chairmanship of Lord 
Carmichael, an Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 
acquired its own sports ground at OsterJey, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts were 
made by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
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help is required. The cricket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record In matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban clubs. 

A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the “ Red Triangle ” Shakespeare 
Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of 600. The hostel 
Is Indian both in conception and control, the 
general secretary, Mr. P. A. Runganadban, 
being responsible not to the National Council 
of Y. M. C. A.’s in London but to the Indian 
National Council in Calcutta. While the 
organizaiion has a definitely moral and spiritual, 
as well as a social purpose, it is not a yroee- 
lytizing agency. Permantiit premises have 
been found in Gower Street, where four freehold 
houses have been purchased and adapted. 

Lately there has been considerable growth 
of the number of Indian girls and women 
studying in Great Britain, and at least one is 
reading at the Inns of Court. But it is chiefly 
for nicdical or teaching training that Indian, 
ladies go to England. 
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In the following pages Rumroarised information is given a» to Indian appointments made by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in various services. The information is extracted from the 
third edition (published in April, 1922) of a Memorandum on the subject issued by the India 
Office. I’uller information can be obtained from that pamphlet or from the annual “ India 
Office List”, but it is advisable for enquirers, if they wish to have the fullest and most accurate in- 
formation obtainable, to apply for it to the Department concerned. 

Indian Civil Service. 


Nature of Duties. — These may be either on 
the executive side or the judicial side, and arc 
generally known to candidates. Reference may 
be njade, if desired, to tbe Public Services Com- 
mission Report, AnnexureX., paragraph 1, page 
1(51, and to the Reforms Report, 0\apter 11, in 
particular paragraphs 326 and 327. 

Method of Entry and Qualifications.— 

There is an Annual Open Competitive Examin- 
ation, the written work commencing in August, 
while a viva voce tost is held in July. For the 
Open Oomxxititlon to be lield in 1923 the age 
limits will be 21 — 24 on the 1st August of the 
year of competition. From the year 1924 
onwards the ago limits will bo 21 — 23 on the 1st 
August of the year of competition. 

Application. — Forms of application and par- 
ticulars from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W 1. 

Probation in the United Kingdom.— A 

proportion of the younger candidates selected on 
the result of the Open Competitions to beheld In 
1923 will be required to undergo two years’ pro- 
bation, the other® will undergo one year; for 
candidates selected on the results of the Open 
Competitions In 1924 and subsequent years the 
nrobaUonary course will bo two years. Proba- 
tioners of European domicile receive an allowance 
of BOOL per annum, while those of Indian 
domicile receive 3 SOL per annum. Free passage 
to India is provided. 

Indianisation. — The policy of Government is 
to introduce into the ranks of the Indian Civil 
Service an increasing proportion of Indians. It 
has at present been laid down that the maximum 
to bo attained probably in 1929, of posts to bo 
filled by Indians (or Burmans) is 48 per cent, this 
being an all-round figure intended to cover the 


total Indian recruitment from all sources. In- 
cluding promotion from the Provincial Service 
and appointments of practising lawyers in India, 
and also of candidates selected after a separate 
competitive examination held in India. 

Pay. — ^A time-scale has been introduced. The 
l>lghestj)osts open to the Service include Govern- 
orships of Provinces, memberships of the Execu- 
tive Councils, Judgeships in the Indian High 
Courts, tfec. In addition to pay, a duty allow- 
ance of Rs. l.'iO per monsom is drawn by officers 
holding judicial appointments classed as su- 
perior. The qualification for overseas pay is 
normally non-Indian domicile. Above the time- 
scale are appointments such as Commissioners, 
Members of Boards of Revenue, Chief Secre- 
taries, and District and Sessions Judgeships on 
salaries ranging from Rs. 3,000 to R». 3,750 per 
mensem. 

Pension. — An annuity of 1,000 L is earned 
after 25 years’ service, of which 21 years must bo 
“active service,” In addition a 4 per cent, deduc- 
tion is made from the salaries of officers and Is 
funded for their benefit. Compulsory retirement 
normally takes place after 35 years’ service. 
Officers invalided from the service are entitled, 
if their total active service is less than four 
years, to a gratuity of 5001, and If the total active 
service is more than four years to an annuity 
varying from 150L to 900L according to length 
of service. 

The Indian Civil Service Family Pension Re- 
gulations admit of pensions, towards which the 
Government contributes, for widows, varying 
from 250L to 300/. a year, to which a temporary 
war bonus Is now added, and also for children 
at various rates. The contributions, which are 
compulsory, vary according to the clrcumstahcos 
of each case. 


Indian Police Service (Higher Branch). 


The appointments made in London are to the 
higher branch only and are roughly comparable 
with those of commissioned officers In the Army. 
The Service is intended for the work of supervi- 
sion and contains only so many officers as are 
required to fill the “ Superintend entships” of 
districts and posts of equivalent or liigher stand- 
ing and to supply a leave and training reserve 
ol “ Assistant Superintendents.” 

Method of Entry and Qualifications.— 

There is an annual Open Competitive Examina- 
tion, for which candidates must bo above 19 and 
under 21 years of age on the Ist August 1923 or 
subsequent years. The usual practice is for 
select^ candidates to go straight to a Police 
Training School In India, and there is a re- 
quirement that they should provide themselves 
with uniform, horse and saddlery. Towards the 
cost of the first the India Office contributes a 
grant of 30/., and towards the cost of horse and 
saddlery Local Governments are authorised to 
make a grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 600. 
Passage to India is provided by the India Office. 


Indianisation.— The maximum percentage of 
posts intended to bo allotted to Indians (or Bur- 
mans) is fixed at 33 per cent, generally. As 
appointments are not at present being filled in 
any definite ratio, it is impossible to say when 
this percentage will bo arrived at. 

Pay. — A time-scale has been introduced. In 
this distinction is made between a “ junior scale” 
and a ” senior scale”. All officers enter on the 
” junior scale,” but when they attain certain post 
of higher responsibility they receive an extra 
allowance of Rs. 150 a month and are classed as 
coming under the “senior scale”. The “junior 
scale” and the “ senior scale” in this way overlap. 

At the head of the time-scale are certain posts 
of which the salary is independent of the length 
of service of the officer who holds it. These are 
posts of Inspector- General and Commissioner of 
Police, of which the salaries may vary from Rs. 
1,800 to Rs. 3,000 a month, and of Deputy 
Inspector- General, of which the salary is fixed at 
Rs. 1,750 a month rising by annual Increments 
of Rs. 100 a month to Rs. 2,150 a moqth. 
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Indiao Educational Service. 


There arc two main brandies of the Service, the 
teadiing and the inspecting; the former includes 
i’rincipalships and Trofessorships in Government 
Colleges and Headmastorships of certain High 
Schools; the latter consists of the principal Ins- 
jiectorships of Schools. OiBcers may be trans- 
ferred from one branch to the other. There are 
also some specialists’ posts. 


Method of Entry and Qualifications.— Ap- 
pointments arc made by nomination by the 
Secretary of State for India on the recommenda- 
tion of a Selection Committee. The main 
qualifications are a University degree in Honours 
and teaching experience. Knowledge of educa- 
tional methods, linguistic talent and capacity for 
organisation are also taken into account. The 
normal age limits arc from 23 to 30 years of age, 
init exceptions arc sometimes made as regards 
the higher limit. 


Number of Appointments- — There is no re- 
gular annual recruitment as in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service. Appointments are made 
at varying intervals as vacancies occur. It is not 
possible to say how many appointments are likely 
to be made from tlio UnitedKingdom in any year. 
Vacancies are also filled by the appointment of 
Indians in India in pursuance of the recommend- 
ations of the Public Services Commission. For 
the first two years of his service a candidate 
selected is on probation in India, and is required 
within that period to pass an examination in a 
vernacular language. A free first-class passage 
to India is provided, and in certain circumstances 
a free return passage at the end of the period of 
probation. 

Indianisation- — The maximum percentage of 
posts intended to be allotted to Indians (or Bur- 
mans) is at present fixed at 50 per cent. It is 
expected that this percentage will soon be reach- 
ed. 


Indian Service of Engineers. 


Assistant Executive Engineers.—Nature 
of Duties.— These consist of the construction 
and maintenance of the various public works 
undertaken by the State in India, riz., railways, 
irrigation works, and buildings and roads. 

Method of Entry and Qualifications —Ap- 
pointments are made on the recommendation of 
a Selection Committee. European candidates 
must have served in His Majesty’s Forces for 
at least one year, or have been prevented on 
adequate grounds from so serving; they must 
have been born on or after 2nd August 1896 
and on or before 1st August 1900. Indian 
eindidates must have attained the age of 21 
and not attained the age of 24 years on Ist 
July 1922, except that in the case of an Indian 
who has rendered service in His Majesty’s Forces 
during the war the same maximum age limit as 
for Europeans will apply. Every candidate 
must either (1) have obtained one of certain re- 
cognised University degrees or other distinctions 
In Civil Engineering, or (2) have passed Sec- 
tions A and B of the Associate Membership Ex- 
amination of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
or been exempted by the Institution, from such 
examination, or (3) produce evidence (a)of having 


received a general education high enough to fit 
him to receive proper professional training and 
to b(^comc a nnunbor of the Civil Engineering 
I)rofcs8iou ; (6) of tc^chnical education (University 
or otherwise) in Civil Engineering ; and (c) of 
practical training and experience in ('ivil Eii- 
gineeriiig as a civilian and in military or quaai- 
military service. Candidates with insufficient 
practical experience may be required, to undergo, 
after arrival in India, such period of probation 
as may be decided upon. All selected candidates 
receive a free passage to India. 

Indianisation. — It has been decided that, for 
the present, 50 per cent, of the superior posts in 
India and 33J per cent, of those in Burma shall 
be allotted to men recruited in India. 

Pay. — The pay of the various ranks of the 
Department is at present as follows : — 

Superintending Engineers.— Ks. 1,750 
rising by annual iucrements of its. 100 a month 
to Hi. 2,150 a month. 

Chief Engineers. — Rs. 2,750 rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 125 a month to Rs. 3,000 a 
month. 


Indian State Railways, Superior Revenue Establishment. 

Assistant Traffic Superintendents. — ‘Ap- bo required) ; {b) possess a degree or diploma of 
pointments arc made on the recommend atiou of a any teaching University in the United Kingdom, 
^election Committee. It is not known when any granted after not less than three years’ study, or 
iiirther recruitment in England will take place ; a technical diploma or certificate recognised by 
the maximum limit of ago is 25 years. Candidates the Secretary of State; or (c) produce evidence 
must either (a) have had not less than two years’ of having entered with reasonable prospect of 
practical experience on a British, Colonial or ml- .success upon the course loading to such degree or 
htary railway together with evidence of a sound diploma and of having been prevented from 
general eduoatlon (a reduction of the full period contlaulng It by joining His Majesty’s Forces, 
may be allowed in the case of men who have Indianlsatioa.— It is intended that as soon as 

served In His Majesty’s Forces, In which case a possible 60 per cent, of the vacancies occurring 
P^iod of additional training In this country may 1 shall be filled by recruitment In India. 
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Indian Forest Service. 


T^hc Forest Department deals with the for- 
mation of forest reserves, the demarcation and 
detailed survey of forest areas, their protection 
aj^alnst Are, <fec., sylviculture and the exploitation 
of forests. 

Selected candidates are nominated as proba- 
tioners after interview by a Selection Committee. 
Should there be more candidates qualified than 
vacancies to be flUod they may be required to pass 
a competitive examination. Candidates must 
be not loss than 19 but under 22 years of age on 
the 1st January. 

Candidates must hold an lionours degree of a 
British University in a branch of Natural Science, 
or liavo passed the Final Bachelor of Seiimce 
Examination in Pure Science at a Scottish 
University, and must possess a fair knowledge of 


French or 0(',rman. They arc also required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Probation. — The normal period of probation is 
two years, which will be spent at Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, or Oxford University. Instruction 
will also bo given during the vacations either in 
the United Kingdom or on the Continent. An 
allowance of 300f. and 350f. per annum is made 
to probationers of European and Indian domicile 
rosT)ectivcly, and free passage is provided to 
India. 

Indianisation. — A maximum of 40 per cent, 
of posts in India is intended to be filled by 
direct recruitment of Indians, and 25 per cent, 
of i)ost8 in Burma by direct recruitment of 
Barmans and other indlgcuious races of that 
province. Tlic maximum percentage of posts 
to be filled by promotion from the Provincia ] 
Forest Service is 12^ per cent. 


Indian Agricultural Service. 


Some officers of this Service bold administra- 
tive posts (those of Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture) while others, hold research and teaching 
posts In the agricultural colleges. The latter 
include Agricultural Chemists, Economic Botan- 
ists, also Professors of Agriculture, Chemistry and 
the like. The majority of the officers are em- 
ployed in the various provinces. 

Method of Entry and Qualifications- — 

Candidates are selected after interview, Ac., 
weight being given to the po.ssession of a 
University degree in lionours in Science, a dogr<'e 
or diploma in Agriculture, or other like distinc- 
tion. For administrative posts some practical 


experience of farming is requinMl. Candidates 
must as a rule be not less tlian 23 nor more than 
30 years of ag('. Certain concessions are 
granted in resyicct of war service. 

Probation. — 'Candidates usually undergo a 
course of training in India, and are appointed to 
posts as vacancies occur. 

Indianisation — A maximum of 50 per cent, of 
posts in India, is intended to be filled by direct 
recruitment of Indians, and 50 i)cr cent, of posts 
in Burma by direct recruitment of Barmans or 
members of other indigenous races of Burma. 
'rh('S(' percentages will be worked up to as quali- 
fied candidates become available. 


Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 


The officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department perform or supervise all official 
veterinary work in India, other than that of 
the Army. 

The work of the Department Includes— 

(a) Educational work In veterinary colleges; 

(b) Horse and mule breeding ; 

(c) Cattle disease and cattle breeding. 
Appointments to this Department are made, 

as vacancies occur, by the Secretary of State 
tor India. Candidates must not (except on 
special grounds to be approved by the Secretary 
of Stat^ be over 30 years of age but this does 
not ipply to candidates who have served for 
U least one year during the war in His Majesty’s 
Forces, or who have been discharged, after leas 


than one year’s service, on account of wounds 
for sickness resulting from such service and must 
possess a diploma from the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. Evidence of a know- 
ledge of bacteriology, and of capacity for cann- 
ing out original research, will be specially taken 
into account in estimating the claims of canoS- 
dates. (lood health, a sound constitution, and 
active habits are essential, and candidates must 
be certified by the Medical Board of the India 
Office to be physically fit for service in India. 

Pay will be as follows : — On arrival in India 
Rs. 500 a month, rising by Rs. 60 each year to 
Rs. 1,200, which rate will continue from the 
beginning of the Ifith to the end of the 20tb 
yeir of service ; after the beginning of the 2lBft 
year Es. 1,500 a month. 
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Ecclesiastical Establishineiits (Churcli of England)^. 


Appointments of Chaplains on Probation are 
made from time to time by the Secretary of 
State for Indian as vacancies occur. Candi- 
dates for these appointipents must be Priests 
who are between the ages of twenty-seven and 
thirty-four years, and liave been for three years 
altogether in Holy Orders. Applications for 
nominations should be submitted to the Indian 
Chaplaincies Board of the Church of ICngland. 
(Chairman Rev. Canon B. K. Cunningham, 
M. A., Chaplain to His Majesty the King, 

Westcott House, Cambridge.) 

A Chaplain serves on probation for two 
years (a ) ; if confirmed in his appointment at 
the end pf that period, he will be admitted as a 
Junior Chaplain. 

The salaries of Chaplains are : — 

For the first year ..600 per mensem. 

„ second year ..625 „ 

„ third year . . 660 „ 

„ fourth and subse- 
quent years . . 700 rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 25 
to Rs. 800 per 
mensem in the ninth 
year. 


For the tenth and subse- 
quent years . . SSO rising by annual 
increraenta of Rs. 
60 to R«. 1,250 in 
the eighteenth year 

" l^lcetccnth and 
subsequent 

years ..1,360 per mensem. 

The retiring pgy of Chaplains Is regulated by 
the following scale:—* 

Per annum. 
£ B. d. 

After 23 years' service, with an 
actual residence In ' India of . 20 
years 480 0 0 

On Medical Certificate. 

After 19 years’ actual residence In 
India, including the period 
probation . . . . . . . , 480 ' 0 0 

After 13 years' ditto .. .. 260 0 ^ 

After 10 years* ditto . . , , iftO 0 0 


Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church of Scotland). 


The appointments of Chaplains of the Church 
of Scotland on probation are made from time to 
time by the Secretary of State for India, accord- 
lug as vacancies occur. Candidates for these 
appointments must have been licensed for three 
years and be under thirty-four years of age. 
Applications for nominations should be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly’s Committee 
on Indian Churches along with testimonials 
based ou a personal knowledge of the candidate’s 
qualifications. Chaplains serve on probation 
for two years (a) ; if confirmed In their ap- 
pointment at the end of that period, they will 
be admitted as- Junior Chaplains. 

The salaries of Chaplains are : — 

For the first year ..Rs.600 per mensem 
rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 
25 to Rs. 800 in the 
ninth year. 


For the tenth year ..Rs. 860 per mensem 
rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 
60 to Rs. 1,260 in 
the eighteenth years 
and thereafter Rs. 
1,800. 

The retiring pay of Chaplains is reg'ulated by 
the following scale : — 

Per annum. 
£ B. d. 

After 23 years’ service, with an 
actual residence in India of 20 
years . . . . . . 480 0 0 

On Medical Certificate. 

After 19 years’ actual residence 
in India, including the period 

of probation 430 0 0 

After 13 years’ ditto . . , . 250 0 0 

After 10 years’ ditto .. ,. 160 0 0 


Indian Geological Survey. 

The • Geological Survey Department is at present constituted as follows 

Monthly Salary, 

Rs. 

1 Director 3,000. 

6 Superintendents .. .. .. .. From Rs. 1,600 t6 Rs. 2,000. 


22 Assistant Superintendents 

1 (Themist 

Appointments to the Department are made 
by thie Secretary of State for India. The age 
of candidates should not exceed 25. Besides 
a go(^ general education, a sound education 
in geology is essential: a University degree 
«ind a knowledge of French or German 
will be regarded as important qualiflca- 

Indla Office. 

Horae Civil Service. The ExaminatlOtt- for 
Class I. Clerkships is the same as the open 
Competitive Examination for the Civil Service 
of India. Further particulars may be obtained 


From Rs. 660 to Rs. 1,450. 

660 rising to Rs. 1,460 per mensem j 
tions : and certificates of a high mora 1 
character will be required. Candidates must 
also have bad one or two years’ practical training 
in mines, or in technical laboratories, as may 
be required by the Government of India. First 
appointments are probationary fox two yeej»» 


Vacancies In the clerical establishment of the 
Secretary of State for India arc filled from 
among the successful candidates at the General 
Examinations (Class I, and Second Division), 
which are held from time to time by the Civil 
Service CiommissionerB for appointments in the 


upon application to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, Londcat 'W. 
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Telegraph Department. 

There are not at present any vacancies In 
the Superior EstabllBiiment of the Indian Tele- 
graph Department, and It Is considered un- 
necessary for the present to recrnlv any Assist- 
ant Superintendents fronx the United Kingdom. 
The arrancementfi for the future recruiting of 
the Department have no,t been finally settled. 

Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing 
Service for India. 

The Nursing establishment Is for duty with 
British officers and soldiers, and at present 
consists of 

4 Lady Superintendents, 

16 Senior Nursing Sisters. 

71 Nursing Sisters. 

The numbers In these grades are subject to 
alteration. 

Nursing Sisters at the time of appointment 
must be over 27 and under 32 years of age. 
Candidates for the Service must have had at 
least thtee years* preliminary training and ser- 
•»lce combined in the wards of a British general 
nospltal or hospitals of not less than 100 beds 
In which adult male patients receive medical 
and surgical treatment, and in which a staff of 
. Nursing Sisters is maintained. 

The duration of a term of service, for all 
grades of lady nurses, la five years, A lady 
nurse who has been pronounced by a Medical 
Board -to be physically fit for further 8ervlc6 
in India, may be permitted to re-engage for a 
second and third terra at the option of the 
Government, and again for a fourth term, or 
until the age of compulsory retirement, If in 
all respects efficient and if specially recom- 
mended by the Comraander-in-Chlef In India. 
But a lady nurse will not under any circum- 
stances be permitted to remain in the service 
in the grade of Lady Superintendent beyond 
the age of 66 years, or in either of the other 
grades beyond the age of 60 years. 

Rates of Pay, 

(In addition to free quarters, fuel, light,' 
and punkah-pullcrs.) 

Es. per mensem. 

Chief Lady Superintendent 

(including allowance of 

Es. 100) . . . . 750 


Royal Indian Marine. 

All first appointments of executive officers In 
the Eoyal Indian Marine are made by the Score- 
tary of State for India. 

The limits of age tor appointment to the 
Junior executive rank^ that of Sub- Lieutenant, 
are 17 and 22 years, and no candidate will be 
appointed who aoes not possess the full ordinary 
Board of Trade certificate of a Second Mate; 
certificates for foreign-going steamships will 
not be accepted. 

PAY AND ALIO’WANOES. 

The present establishment of officers of the 
Royal Indian Marine and their allowances are 
as follows : — 


33. 


72 


Grade pay. 

Nine Captains 

Eleven Commanders 

The remainder (13) . . 

Lieutenants of 14 years’ seni- 
ority (Lieut. -Commanders 
of 6 years’ seniority) 
Lieutenants of 12 years’ seni- 
ority (Lleut.-Commanders 
of 4 years’ seniority) 
Lieutenants of 10 years’ seni- 
ority (Lieut.-Commanders 
of 2 years’ seniority) 
Lieutenants of 8 years’ seni- 
ority (Lieut.-Commanders) 
Lieutenants of 6 years’ seni- 
ority 

Lieutenants of 4 years' seni- 
ority 

Lieutenants under 4 years’ 

seniority 

Sub-Lieutenants 
t Cadets (without certificate) . 


Per 

mensem 

Es. 

900 

800 

700 


625 


600 


675 

650 


400 

300 

250 

200 


Total 105 


Lady Superintendent 


.. 450 


In addition, 3 Commanders and 7 Lieutenants 
are at present employed in the Marine Survey 
of India. 

A certain number of Shore, Port, and Marine 
Survey appointments are usually reserved for 
officers of the Royal Indian Marine. The num- 
bers so reserved and the allowances attached 
(In addition to pay of grade), are as follows : — 


Lady Superintendent, If not 
provided with free quarters, 

etc. 620 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister after 

five years In grade. . 350 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister on pro- 
motion .. .. 825 „ 

Nursing Slater after 11 years 

inaervioe 800 „ 

Nursing Slater after 5 years 

in service 275 „ 

Kurslng Slater on appoint- 
ment 260 


Allowances 
per mensem. 

Ba. 

4 Shore appointments .. iOO — 1,000 

16 Port appointments . . . . 820— 870 

per diem.* 

11 Marine Survey appointments 4 — 20 

The sanctioned establishment of the Engi- 
neers* branch of the Marine numbers 82, of 
whom at present two are Engineer Captmns, 
Eight Engineer Commanders and the remainder 
Engineer Lieutenant Commanders, Engineer 
Lieutenante and Engineer Sub-Ideutenants. 
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The Indian Medical Service. 


The Medical Service under the control of the 
Government of India consLste of some 803 medi- 
cal men recruited in England by competitive 
examination: and has as its primary duty the 
care of the Indian troops and of the British 
officers and their families, attached to them. 
But in the course of rather more than a century 
and a half other duties and responsibilities 
have accrued to it, so that there are in addi- 
tion the provision of medical aid to Civil Ser- 
vants and their families, the administration 
of the civil hospitals of the large tovms, and 
the supervision of the numerous small dispen- 
saries provided either by the Government 
or private charity for the inhabitants of the 
larger villages. Moreover, the Service pro- 
vides lor the sanitary control of large areas, 
dealing with the sanitation of towns, protec- 
tion of water supplies and the prevention of 
epidemic disease. It is also represented in 
the Native States by the Residency Surgeon, I 
and in Persia by the Medical Officers to the I 
British Consulates. The Jail Department is 
also administered in great part by Indian 
Medical Officers, generally in the dual capacity 
of Medical Officer and Superintendent; and 
up to qui^ recently the Officers in the Mints 
have been recruited from members of the 
medical profession. Lastly, the Service pro- 
vides the men who are engaged in original 
research on diseases of tropical Importance 
at the Bacteriological Jjaboratories which have 

Public Service 


I arisen in India during the last fifteen yearsj 
and others who as Professors at the large medi- 
cal schools have had the task of creating an 
indigenous medical profession which will make 

S ermanent throughout the Indian Empire 
ae civilising lnflueac9>of Western Medicine. 

Method of Entry* — ^Entrance into the 
Service is determined on the results of 
competitive examinations held twice a year 
in London, the Regulations regarding which; 
and the rates of pay, rules for promotion 
and pension relating thereto, may be ob- 
tained on application to the Military Secre- 
tary at the India Office. Candidates must 
be natural-bom subjects of His Mrjesty, of 
European or East Indian descent, of sound 
bodily health, and, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, in 
all respects suitable to bold commissions in 
the Indian Medical Service. They may be 
married or unmarried. They must possess; 
under the Medieal Acta in force at the time 
of their ap^lntment, a qualification regis- 
trable in Great Britain and Ireland. No 
candidate will be permitted to compete more 
than three times. Candidates for the January 
examination in each year must be between 21 
and 28 -years of age on the Ist February in that 
year, and candidates for the July examination 
must be between 21 and 28 years of age on the 
Ist August 

s Commission. 


On January 25, 1923, the intention of Govern- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission on the 
Services in India was announced in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. On the following day Mr. 
Seshgiri Aiyar moved the adjournnScnt of the 
House to consider the announcement, and was 
strongly supported among others by Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary, Dr. Gour and Mr. Jam- 
nadas Dwarkadas. A remarkable feature 
of the debate was the unanimity between the 
Indian and the European elected members. 
Both Mr. Spence and Sir Montagu Webb con- 
demned the Commission. The only non- 
official supporters of the Commission who 
spoke were Colonel Gidney and Khan Bahadur 
Zahlruddin Ahmed. In justifying the appoint- 
ment of the Commission Sir Malcolm claimed 
that it had the support not of an “ ultra-con- 
servative Government and a reactionary 
Secretary of State ’* but that of Mr. Montagu. 
He went carefully through the reasons which 
had led to the appointment of the Commission, 
and concluded that a very thorough Investiga- 
tion by a fair and independent body was essen- 
tial to adjust the various questions, some of 
them confiicting, that had arisen with regard 
to the services. “The Indian public can 
safely banish any suspicion,” concluded Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, “that this inquiry has been 
dictated by unworthy motives, that its sole 
object is to retard the Indianisation of the 
services— to me an imthinkable suggestion ; 
or that its sole or main purpose is to satisfy 
the existing members of the Services.” The 
motion for adjournment was nevertheless 
oarried. Later on, in the course of the dis- 
cussion on Demanas for Grants the provision 
of Es. 8 lakhs for the Royal Commla^n was 
oat out by the Assembly, but by a very narrow 


majority in spite of Government opposition. 
The item has since been restored. 

The terms of reference, announced in March, 
1923, are as follows : — , 

Having regard to the necessity for maintain- 
ing a standard of administration in conformity 
with the responsibilities of the Crown for the 
Government of India, and to the declared policy 
of Parliament in respect of the increasing asso- 
ciation of Indians in every branch of the a4- 
ralnistration and in view of the experience now 
gained of the owration of the system of gov- 
ernment established by the Government of 
India Act in respect of the superior Civil Ser- 
vices in India, to inquire into : — 

(1) The organization and general conditions 
of service, financial and otherwise, of those Ser- 
vices. 

(2) The possibility of transferring immediate- 
ly or gradually any of their present duties and 
functions to services constituted on a provincial 
basis. 

(3) The recruitment of Europeans and In- 
dians respectively, lor which provision should 
be made under the Constitution established by 
the said Act and the best methods of ensuring 
and maintaining such recruitment ; and to make 
recommendations. 

Considerable delay occurred in announcing 
the personnel, and it was not until June that 
It was declar^ to be : — Lord Lee (Chairman) ; 
Sir Reginald Craddock, Sir Cyril Jackson, 
Sir Chimanlal Setaivad, Sir Muhammad Hablb- 
-uJ-lah, Mr. Hari Kishan Kaul, Mr. Davjid 
Petrie, Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, and Profeseor 
Reginald Coui^nd. 

The CommiaBk)n went on totur in India taklfig 
evklenoe during the ooid weather oC 
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The newspaper Press in India is an esscn- 
tialiy Engiish institution end was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Aegulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
witnln seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Times t which came into existence 
only five ycais later in 1785; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared. The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Times of Indi'i with 
’ wliich it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than w'as the case In Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay tiiey were absolute 
mastecp after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
Of its founder as Ricky's Gazette or Journal. 
■’Hlcky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
' onterprislng spirit, though the fault was entirely 
’Wb own, as he made his paper a medium of 
Mblishlng gross scandal, and he and his journal 
ailBappeared from public vlewjn 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hlcky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career ot over half a 
oentury, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bmfal HarkarUt which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which tliey 
were amalgamated in 1866. Ko fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these. The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1781, under 
ihe avowed patronage of Government, fiour- 
Ithes ^111 as the ofil<^ gazette of the Bengal 
Oovemment. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and oflacials commenced the publication of 
Jehn Bull in the Eeut^ a dally paper which was 
intended to refiect Tory opinion in India and 
set on example to the Press generally in the 
feoatter of modwtion and restraint. The 
name of t^'jouroal was altered to The English' 
than by ^ famous Stooquelet in 1336. 

From its ' conmiencexnent the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put aeztous restraints pp<m its independence 
aud pursued a pcAioy 6f dlsctrai^ment and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be Immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who In 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had tiU 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, ho was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bcntinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India In 1835, wliich was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came Into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed Its name 
to the Times of India. The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791 ceased publication in 1914, 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, a.nd it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed It to olrcu- 
lato through ttie post oflBce at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press wliioh at the present day la by far the 
large.st part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to oth^ cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny Its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intdligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
Mpers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in 


Influence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurrls Mookerjl floiulshed in 
this generation. The Cioil and Military Gazette 
was originally published In Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22nd, 
1872. Prior to and In the. days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper In Northern India 
was the MofimilUe, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
\mbala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Civil and MilUary Gazette 
acquired and incorporated the MofmsUUe, 
and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Refore 1835 all printing of books and papers 
was subject to licence by the Governor- GeiK'ral 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
p'fused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the print<;r and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1807 by the present ITess and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was In force for one year during the 
Mutlpy, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viccroyalty of Lord RIpon 
In 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code In its 

f )resent form, which had been originally enacted 
n 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with Incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring Into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers ; (ill) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; <iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable news- 
papers, books, or other documents wherever 
tooiid. 


Repeal of Press Legislation.*— B.y tlio 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception bad been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Governments, 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1807, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required In the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending . 

(1) The Press Act should bo repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should bo repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 

and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a). The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should bo subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities ; 
{b) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should bo a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case tlie local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the ; 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
tue part of the local Government and challenge ; 
by any persons interested in the courts ; («) any 
pereon challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court ; (/) the ; 
term of imprisonment prescribed In Sections 12. ' 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of ; 
Books Act should be reduced to six months ; (g) 
the provisions of Section 16 of tho Press Act. 
should be reproduced in the Press and Eegistr a> 
tioQ of Books Act. | 

Effect was given to these reoommeadati ons 
during the year 1922* 
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Preu Association of India. — At tbs 

ond of 1915 this AflBOclation was formed 
in Bombay. According to the articles of 
coQstltntlon *'lt8 objects shall be to protect 
press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 


to Interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by Journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pr otectlon 
which may be doomed advisable from time to 
time.** Members pay a minimum subscription 
of Bs. 10 annually. The affairs of the Associ- 
ation are managed by a Council. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers* Periodicals* 
and Books Published* 





1 


1 Books. 

Province. 

Printing 

Presses 

! 

News 

papers 


Perlodl 

cals. 

In 

English or 
other 
Europeaa 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras . . 


875 

1 (a)277 

604 

418 

) 1,976 

Bombay . . . 



186 

829 

103 

! 1,361 

Bengal 


j 852 

145 

211 

633 

1,885 

United Provinces 


537 

121 

264 

223 

1,826 

PanJab . • 


263 

116 

101 

185 

1,663 

Burma 


212 

62 

100 

14 

2>0 

B'harand Orissa ' .. 

.. 

143 

27 

35 

108 

1 701 

Central Frovinooa and Berur 

HI 

47 

! ^ 

21 

05 

Assam 

.. 

41 

w 

! ® 

3 

23 

North-West Frontier Province 

24 


1 

.... 

.... 

Ajmer-Merwara 

.. 

10 

4 

! 3 

6 

53 

Cjorg .* 

.. 

2 




.... 

Delhi 


74 

18 

16 

10 

227 

Total, 1010-20 .. 

j 

3,795 

1,C17 

2,297 

1,090 

1^106 


1919-20 .. 

3,371 

941 

2,152 

2,090 

9 102 


1918-19 .. 

3,146 

883 

2,049 

2,092 

9,687 


1917-18 .. 

3,155 

888 

1,997 

1,916 

10,7 72 


1916-17 

3 101 

80'. 

1,000 

1^19 

11,140 

Totals 

1916-16 .. 

3,237 

867 

2,927 

1,541 

10,668 


1914-15 .. 

3,102 

847 

2,988 

1,602 

11,477 


1913-14 .. 

3,020 

827 

2,848 

1,477 

10,712 


1012-18 .. 

2,828 

673 

2,396 

1,602 

0,051 


^1911-12 ., 

2,780 

656 

2,268 

1,596 

9,988 


Ca) Por calendar year. 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 

Note. — Netoi Ageneiet are didinguhhed by an a^trisk. 


Stations. 

1 

Title In lull. 

Day ol going to Press. 

Apra 

Agra Akbbar 

Jain Path Pradarshak 

Sanadhyab Karak 


■ 

Gujarati Punch 

Political Bhomiyo 

Sundays. 

Ihursdays. 

Abmedabad . . 

Praja Bandhu 

Saturdays. 


Navajivan 

Young India 

.... 

Ajmer 

Navin Bajsthan 

.... 

Akola, Berar . . 

Praja Paksha 

Saturdays, 

Akyab 

Arakan News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Aligarh 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

Wednesdays. 

I 

Abhyudaya 

Associated Press 

Bhavishya 


i.llahabad . . . . ^ 

Hindustan Review 

Democrat 

Leader 

On first of every month* 

Dally, except Mondays. 


Navayug 

Pioneer 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, Ld. 

Daily.’ 

Allahabad Katra 

Strl Dharam Shikshak .. 

Monthly, 

Amraotl 

Bharat 

Udaya 

Wednesdays. 

r 

Daily Vakil 

Akall to Pardcsl 

Daily. 

Amritsar 

Punjab Press Bureau 

Qurumukhi Daily Khalsa 

.... 


Gurnmukhl Daily Pardesl Khalsa 

Dally* 

Amroha 

Ittihad 

Saturdays. 

Asansol • • 

Ratnakar 

Sundays. 

Bagalkot 

Navlna Bharat 

.... 

Bagerhat 

Jagaran * 

Sundays. 

Bangalore 

f Dally Post 

{ Kasim-ul* Akbbar 
n Truth 

Dally. 

Mondays and Thursdays. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 

Barlsal 

Barlsal Hltalshl 

Sundays. 
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Stations. 

lltlc in full. 

Day of going to Press, 

' ] 

Jagrltl 

Weekly. 

Baroda 

Shree Sayajl Vijaya 

Thursdays. 

Basgeln, Burma,. 

Baeseln News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Beawar . . 

Vyaparik Daily Ec port .. 

.... 

Belgaum . . • . 

Belgaum Samacbar 

Challanya 

Mondays. 

[ 

A.wazal Khalk 

Bharat Jiwan 

Every Wednesday, 

Sundays. 

Benares City . . . . "j 

Hindi Kesarl 

Kashi Temperance Samachar 

Wednesdays. 

Monthly. 

[ 

Mahamandal Magazine . . 

Trishul 

Monthly. 

Bliavnagar . . • • | 

Daily Market Eoport 

Jain 

Jainhasan .. .. 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Bljapur 

1 Karnatak Vaibhav 

Saturdays, 

. 

Advocate of India 

Akhbar-i-Isiam 

Akhbar-i-Soudagar 

Associated Press • . . 

Dally. 

Dally. 

Daily, except on Sundays. 


Balaram Sporting News . . 

Bharat 



Bombay Chronicle 

Bombay Samachar 

Dally. 

Dally. 


Brenl Co's. Market Eeport 

Catholic Examiner 

Saturdays. 

Boral>ay . ‘ •• • 

Commercial Sporting Nows 

Dnyana Prakash .. 

Evening News of India . . 

Gujarati 

Hindusthan and Akhbar-i- Soda- 
gar. 

Indian Dally Mali 

Indian Industries and Power 
Indian Social Reformer . . 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

• • • • f • 

Daily. 

On the 15th of each month. 
Saturdays, 


Indu Prakash 

Jam-e>Jamshod 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Dally, except Saturday. 


Kaisor-l-Hlnd 

KhUaf at Daily 

Saturdays. 


Khilafat Bulletin .. 

Lakhpati Sporting News 



Lokraanya 

Mnilde Rozgar 

Daily, except Tuesday. 
Sundays. 


Muslim Herald 

Naw^Kal .. ... .. 

Daily, 
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•Stations, 


Title in full. 


Day of going to Tress, 


Bombay — coTili, 


Bowringpet . . 
Budaon . . 

Calangute; Qoa).. 


CSslcutta 


r Nyayadarshak 
Nusrat 

O Amigo do Goano 
O Anglo-Lusltano 

Rostra 8ewak 

Rast Goftar, Parsl and Praja Mltra 

Railway Times 

Reuter’s Indian Journal . . 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, Ltd. 
Rushlmukh .. 

Salfee Racing Chronicle .. 
Sandcsh 

Sanj Vartaman 

Shri Venkateahwar Samachar .. 

Soorya 

Sports Bulletin 

Sudhakar . . 

Times of India 

Times of India Illustrated Weekly. 
. Voice of India 

* . Kolar Gold Fields News . , 

*. Akhbar Zulqamain 

. . A Voz do Povo 

f Advocate 

1 Alkamal 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Ananda Bazar Patrika . . 
Asrijadid 

Associated Press • 

Bangabasl 

Bagumati 

Bengalee 

Bhagavan Gandhi 

. . Bharata Mltra 

Biireau-dc-WorId’s News 
Business World . . 

Calcutta Samachar 

Capital 

Catholic Herald of India . . 
Collegian 

Commerce . , 

Dowcjadld .. 


Fridays. 

Saturdays. 


Daily. 

Fridays. 

Daily. 


Weekly. 

Daily, except Sundays 
Fridays. 


Saturdays, 
Dally, t 

Sundays. 


Tuesdays. 

6th, 13th, 20th and 27th ol every 
month, 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 


Daily. 


Wednesdays, 

Daily. 

Dally, except Sundays. 


Thursdays. 


Monthly. 

Dally. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Bi-monthly. 


t With The Times of India there are published every Wednesday Supplement of Inaian 
Motoring and every Friday a separate Indian Engineering Supplement, 
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Stations. 


Title in full. 


Day of going to Press. 


Calcutta — co'ntd. 


Calicut . , 


f Empire (Calcutta Evening News). 
I En^lshman 

Guardian .. 

Hindu Patriot 

Hindus than 
Hltabadl 

Indian and Eastern Engineer 
Indian Dally News 

Indian Engineering 
Indian Express 

Indian Mirror 
Indian News Agency 

Indian Planters’ Gazette 
Industry 

Inqilab 1-Zajnana .. 

Liberty 

Market Intelligence 
Mussalman . . , . 

Navayug 

Nayak 

Piakush 
Hallways 

Rayat Bhandii 

Keuter'ii Telegram Compan 
Limited. 

Sanjlbani 
Samay 

Samyavadl.. 

Servant 

Statesman 

Swatantra 

Swaraj 

Telegraph 

United Press Syndicate • . . 
Vlshwamitra 

Vyapar 

Young Men of India 

World Peace 

Zamana . . . . ] 

Kerala Sanchari . . 

Malabar Journ^ . , 

Manorama 

BUtavadl 

W est Coast Reformer . , 
West Coast Spectator . , 


Dally, except Sundasrs, 
Dally. 

Fridays. 

Daily, except Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

14th of each month. 
Daily, except Sundays* 

Thursdasrs. 

Once a month. 

Dally. 

Saturdays. 

Monthly 


Dally. 

Thursdays. 


DaUy. 


15th and last day ot every month 


Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Dally. 


Daily, 

Monthly. 

Wednesdays. 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Dali/. 

Sundays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays* 
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Stations. 

TIUe In fttU. 

Day of going to Press. 


Azad 

Cawn pore Journal 


I 

Wednesdays. 

Dally. 


Dally Vartaman 

Hindi Daily and Weekly Taper.. 


Ca .VDpore • . . . 

Hurriat 

Trabha 


MontlUy._ 


Pratap 

Trabha 

•• 

Saturdays. 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited.” 

Zamana • . 

26th day of every mouth. 

Chandernagore 

Trobartak 

.. 

Bi-monthly. 

Chitidwara.. 

Lokmitra 



Chlnsurah 

. Education Gazette 


Tuesdays. 

Chittagong 

Jyotl 


Wednesdays. 

Cochin ^ 

Cochin Argus 

Cochin News Agency 

Malabar Herald . . 


Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Cochin Mattancherry 

Malabar Islam 

• . 



Cocanada 

Ravi 


' Thursdays. 

1 f 

Ceylon Catholic Messenger 
Ceylon Daily News 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Daily. 


Ceylonese .. 

Ceylon Independent 


Dally. 

Dally. 


Ceylon Morning Leader . . 
Ceylon Observer . . 


Daily. 

Dally. 

{Colombo 

Dinakara Prakasa 

Dinamina 

Dravida Mitran . , 


Mondays, Tuesdays, Thm slays 
and Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays, 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Gnanartha Pradipaya 

Islam Mlttiran 


Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Lakmina . . 

People .. .. 


Daily except Sundays, 

Daily. 


Sarasavi Sandaresa 

Times of Ceylon . , 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Daily. 

/ontai 

Nihar 

.. 

Mondays. 

|nttaok ,, 

Utkal Deepica 

\ 

Fridays. 

Indian Sunday Journal . . 

1 

Monthly. 

>«oea .. 1 

Dacca Gazette 

Dacca Prakaah 

Herald 


Mondays, 

Sundays. 

Daily. 
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Stations. 

Title lu full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Darjeeling .. 

Darjeeling Visitor and Advertiser. 

Mondays. 


Alaman 

Arjun 



Asia 

Associated Press . . 


1 

Daily Congress 

Daily Haiyat 

Daily. 


General News Agency and Book 
Depot. 

General News Billmaran , . 

Daily. 


Indian News Agency 

Maheswari (Hindi) 

Weekly. 

Delhi 

Mall 'J’lading 

Morning Post 

Monthly 

Dally, except Sundays 


National News Agency . , 

Quain 

Weekly. 


Sabha 

Taj 


• 

Tamadun . . 

Vijayu 

Monthly. 

Saturdays, 

f 

Weekly Hindi Paper 

Weekly Moballig 

Dharwarvrltt .. .. 

Karnatakavritta and Dhananhiya 

Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Dharwar , , , , v 

Karm Veer 


1 

Paja Ilansa 

Vijayla 

1 Dally. 

1 

Dhulla 

J Khandesh Yaibhav 

^ Fridays, 

Dibrugarh 

. Times of Assam 

I Fridays, 

C aya 

(.loraklipur 

. Bihar Advocate and Kayastha 
Messenger. 

, dwadesh 

Sundays, 

Uuntur 

. Deshabhlmani 

Dully. 

Howrah • • 

. BisvaDuta.. .. >. 

Dally. 

Hyderabad, Deccan -j 

' i Mushecr-l-Deccan 

1 Sahifa-l-Rozana 

Usman Gazette 

Dally. 

[ Dally. 

! Dally. 

1 


' Bharatvasi 

Hindu 

1 

( Dally. 

1 

Hyderabad^ Sind . . 

Musaflr 

Sind Journal 

, Saturdays. 

Wednesdays, 


Sind Mail 

Sindvast 

DaUy. 

DaUy. 
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IlUe la tall. 


Day of going to Press. 


/atfna (Vannarponnal) 
Jalgaon (Khandcah) 


Jubbulpore 


Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 
vertiser. 

Jaffna Catholic Guardian . . 

Sithia Veda Pathukavalan 
Vasavllan Jaffna Native Opinion 

Hindu Organ 


Free India Salihs . . 

India Sunday School Jour 
J\aruiaveLT 

I’aj 


Dully Gazette 
New Times 


Parsl Sansar 

Itcuter's Telegraiu Company, Li 
mited. 

Itozaua Biupar 


Sind Observer 
Sind Sudhar 


Kaianpur, Dehra Dun 


Kolhapur City 


Kottayam .. 


Mazahir-i-JadiJ .. 
Dha la Vysia Ootrau 


Vldyavilas 

Kerala Varathl 
Malayala Manors a 
I Nazrani Deepika . . 

I Kauara News 

I Kanara Leader 

Akali 

Akhbar-l-Am 

Associated Press * 
liande Mataram . . 

Civil and Military Gazette 


Congress Publicity Bureau 


Dally Milap 
Daily Updeshak., 

Daily Urdu Iltifag 
Daily Urdu Sidaquat 

Daily 2^mindat .. 
Desh 


Saturday Mornings. 

Fortnightly. 

Fortnightly. 

I Wednesdays 


Third Thuibday of every month, 


Saturdays, 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Saturdays. 


I Saturdays. 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Tuesdays, 


Daily (Sundays excepted). 
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Statiooi. 


Lahore- •<•0 nld^ , . 


I^urkana • . 


Lucknow . , 


tfadrae 


TiUe InfoU. 


Day of going to Press. 


Haq 

iSieaarl 


Liberal 


Fridays. 

Sundays. 


Muslim Outlook . . 

! Nation 

Palgham-l-Sulab . . 

Paisa Akhbar 
Panth 
V Pratap 

Rajput Gazette . . 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

Scientific World .. 

Siyasat 

Sudarsban 

Tribune 

Urdu Dally Hallway 
Watan 

r Khalrkhah 

^ Larkana Gazette . . 

Advocate 

Anand 

Dally Hamdam 
Hinduathanl . . . . . 

, Indian Daily Telegraph . . 

I Indian Witness . . . . 


Sundays and Wednesdays. 
Daily. 


Ist, 8th. ieVh and 24th of e^ory 
month. 


Dally, except Sundays, 

Daily. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Thursdays, 

Daily 


Dally. 

Wednesdays. 


Kaukab-l-Hind 

Lucknow Times 

Wednesdays. 

Muslim Gazette 

Oudh Akhbar 

Tuendays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Al-Mazmun 

Andhra Patrlka 

On the first of every month 
Tuesdays. 

Anglo-Indian 

Associated Press 

Thursdays. 

Azadhind .. 

Catholic Leader 


Daily Express 

Desabaktan 

Dally, except Saturdays. 
Dally. 

Indian Railway Journal . . 
Jarlda-i-Rozgar 

15th of every month. 
Saturdays. 

Justice 

Law Times 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Madras Mall 

Madras Times 

DaUy. 

Daily. 
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StatiOD*. 

TlUelnfull. 

Day of going to Press. 

r 

Muhammadan 

Mondays and Thursdajs. 


Mukhbir-l-Deccan 

Wednesdays. 


Nyayadipika 

New India 

DaUy. 

Madias — contd, * , , 


' 

Reuter's Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

Shamshul Akhbar 

Mondays. 


Swadesa Mitran 

Daily. 


Swarajya.. 

Madura 

South Indian Mall 

Mondays. 

Mandalay 

Upper Burma Gazette 

Daily. 

Margao (Goa) . . 

A Terra 

Wednesdays and Saturdaysi 

Notlclas 

Mondays. 

Ultramar 

Mondays and Fridays, 

Mattancherl . . 

Chakravarthl 

Saturdays. 

Mocrut 

Roznama 

Qaum. 

Mhow . . . • 

Satyarth Patrika . . * . • . 

Thursdays. 

Mirpurkhas.. ,« 

Mirpurkhas Gazette . . . . 

Wednesdays, 

Mirpur City ,, 

Khlchrl Samachar 

Saturdays. 

Moolmeln . . 

Moulmein Advertiser 

Daily. 

Mount Road, Madras 

Hindu 

Daily, except Sundays, 

Mussoorle 

Mussoorle Times 

Thursdays. 

Muttra 

Jain Gazette 

Mondays. 

Muvattupuzha 

Kerala Dheeplka 

Saturdays. 

Mymensingh 

Cham Mihir 

Tuesdays. 

Nagercoii . . 

, Travancoro Times 

Tuesdays. 


Desha-Sewak 

Hitavada Maharashtra . . 

Mondays. 


Marwadl .. 

Tuesdays. 

Nagpur 

Pranavir Samaj Sewak . . 
Sankalpa 

Daily. 


Sankalpa Mahal 

Fridays. 


. Young Patriot 

Sundays. 

Naini Tal 

. Naini Tal Gazette 

Wednesdays. 

( 

Hlario de Nolte 

Dally. 

Nova Goa . . . . 

Heraldo 

Dally, except Mondays 

1 

j 

I O’Debate 

Mondays. 


L O’Heraldo 

Dally, except Sundays i 

holidays. 

1 

f South of India Observer and Nll- 

Dally issue except Sundays; 

Ootacaround . . ^ 

{ girl News. 

L Nilgiri Times 
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[ 

Title in fall. j 

i 

Day ol going to Press 

Oral 

Utsah 

Thursdays. 

Pandharpur 

Pandhari Mitra 

Sundays. 

Panjlm, Goa 

O’Crente 

Saturdays. 

Panir 

Uttara Tharaka , . . . • • 

Saturdays, 

Patna . * . . | 

Behar Herald 

Express 

Searchlight 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays 

Pen 

Kolaba San?achar 

Fridays. 

Peehawar 

Peehawar Daily News 

Daily. 

Poona 

Deccan Herald 

Dnyana Prakash 

Kosarl 

Lokasangraha 

Mahratta 

Motec Sporting News War Cry .. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays, 
Tuesdays. 

Daily. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Poona City 

Satyagrahee 


Quadinn (via Batida) 

Alfazl 


Quetta ♦, .. 1 

Baluchistan Gazette 

Baluchistan Herald Daily 
Bulletin. 

Quetta News War Bulletin 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Daily. 

Daily. 

Qulton .. .. 1 

Desabhimani 

Malayan 

Wednesdays and Saturdays^ 


Kathiawar Opinion 


Rajkot 

Kathiawar Times . . . , 

Wednesdays and Sundays. 

llanipur (Kathiawar) 

Saurashtra 


f 

1 

AFSOclatrd Press . 

Burma Sunday Times 


1 

1 

1 

Chinese Daily News 

Free Burma 


1 

fUngoflo .. .. ] 

1 

New Burma 

New Light of Burma 

Rangoon Daily Ncm'S 
jRangoon Evening Post . . 


1 

Rangoon Gazette . . 

Rangoon Times 

Daily, except Mondays, 
Dally, except Sundays. 

l 

Rangoon Mall 

The Sun 

Saturdays. 

Eatnagirl . . . . | 

Bakool 

Satya Shodhak 

Saturdays, 

Sundays. 

Rawalpindi.. .. | 

Fronthr Bulletin .. 

Shanti 

. . * 
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Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Samastipur.. 

Vigilant 


Satara 

Shubha Suchaka 

Fridays. 

Satara City 

Prakash 

Wednesdays, 

Secunderabad . . | 

Hyderabad Bulletin 

Notice Sheet 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Shahjahanpur 

Sarpuncli 

Dally. 

f 

Kalpataru 

Sundays. 

Sholapur 

Navajiig 

Tuesdays 

1 

Sholapur Samachar 


Silchar .. .■* 

Surma 

Sundays . 

f 

Associated Press * . . . . 

Indian News Agency* 


Simla .. 1 

Indian War Cry .. 

Reuter's Telegram Company, 
Limited. ♦ 

27th of each month. 

Sukkiir 

Sindhl 

Saturdays; 

■ 

Deshi Mitra 

Deshodaya .. .. .. 

Thursdays, 

'L’licsdays. 


Gujrat Mittra and (Jujarut Barpan 
Jain Mitra . . . . . . . . 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Surat . , , , •<( 

Navayuga Weekly . .. .. 

Peoples' Business Gifts . . 

Monthly. 


Praja Pokar 

Samachar . . 

Wednesdays. 


SaCaiig 

Surat Aklibar 

Sundays. 

Sylhot 

. Parldarsaka 

Wednesdays. 

Tinncvully 

. Kalpaka 

Monthly. 

Trichur 

, Lokaprakasam 

Mondays. 

TiruvaLa j 

; Kciala Kahaluin .. 

1 Kerala Taraka 

Wodnesdayp. 

[ 

Bharata Kesarl 

Bi-Weekly. 

Trivandrum ,, 

Triva drum Daily News . . 

Daily. 

1 

Vizagapatara 

Western Star 
^ Andhra Advocate.. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur* 
days. 

Fridays. 

Wal .. .. j 

1 

Modavrltta 

Vrtttasar 

Mondays, 

Mondays. 

Wardlia 

Yeotmal 

Rajasthan Kesari.. 

Lokamat . . 

1 
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Societies: Literary, Scientific 
and Social. 


AaWOULTDRAL AND HOETIOULTITBAL SOCIETY 
OP India (Calcutta). — Founded 1820. 

Annual subscription Rs. 32. Entrance fee 
Rs. 8. Secretary, 8. Percy- Lancaster, F.L.S., 
F.R.H.S., 1, Alipore Road, Alipore. 

AaRI-nORTICULTCRAL SOCIETY OF BURMA.—- 
Superintendent, R. E. Cooper, Esq., f.r.h.s.; 
Secretary, Pon, Esq., Agri-Horticultural 
Gardens, Kandawglay, Rangoon. 
Aori-Borticultdral society op Madras.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Rs. 7, In Class B 
Rs, 3. Patron, H. E. the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Willingdon ; Chairman, The Hon. Mr W. W. 
Phillips, I.C.S.; lion. Secretary, Dr. F, H. 
Gravely, D.Sc., F.A.8.B., Teynamixjtt, 8. W., 
Madras. 

Anthropological Society of Bombay. — 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in Indbi; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world ; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers ; 
and to publish a journal containing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 10. Secretary, Sham,^-ul-Ulma 
Dr. Jivanjl Jamshedji Modi, b.a., Ph.D., 
c.i.B.,Town Hail, Bombay. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta).— 
PrmderU, Dr. N. Annandale, c.ie, d.Sc., 
C.M.Z.S., F.L.8., F.A 8.B., F.R.S.E.; General 
Secretary, Johan Van Manen. Addrese: 
1, Part Street, Calcutta. 

Benares mathematical Society.— Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of reg,aarch in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a journal “ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society ” in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 60 members from all parts of 
India. Admission feeUs, 10. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 12 (resident members) and Rs. 5 
(non-resident members). Patron: Sir William 
Harris, k.o.s.i., k.o.i.e,; Li/e President, Dr. 
Ganesh Prasad, M.A.(Cantab), D. Sc.; Secretary, 
Prof. Gorakh Prasad, M. so.; Treasurer, Prof. 
Syamacharan Do, m.a. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. — The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of Sir 
JR. G. Bhandarkar. at the hands of H. E. 
Lord Willingdon. who bocRme Its first Presi- 
dent. Its (mjeccs are to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
Information bureau on all x>oints connected 
with Oriental Studies. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
has already bequeathed to the Institute his 
valuable private library of Oriental books. 
Since the Ist of April 1918 the Government 
of Bombay have transferred to the Institute 
the uniaue collootioo of manuscripts 
at the Deocan College together with 
a maintenance grant of Rs. 8,000 a year. 
Government have likewise entrusted to the 
Institute for the next five years the sole 
admlaistratloQ o! the Budget grant of 


Rs. 12,000 a year on account of publication. 
The Institute has undertaken to edit the 
Maliahharata critically at the request of the 
Chief of Aundh who has promised a grant of 
Rs. 6,000 annually for that purpose. Grants 
have also been promised by the University of 
Bombay, and the Governments of Burma 
and Mysore. The Institute has started a 
lounial called Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute" published twice a year.The Institute 
also held under its auspices the First Oriental 
Conference on the 6tb, 6th and 7th of Novem- 
ber 1919, under the patronage of H. E. Sir 
Georgo Lloyd and the presidency of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. Owing to the liberal donation 
of Rs. 25,000 from the Tatas for the building 
of a Hall for the accommodation of Persian 
Mss. and books the Persian Manuscript De- 
partment has been opened. Two big side 
halls, costing about Rs. 95,000 for the use of 
the libraries of the Institute, have been com- 
pleted. Minimum membersnip dues Rs. 10 a 
year or Rs. 100 compounded for life. Secretary, 
Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M.A,, LL.B., D. Litt. 
(Paris). 

Bombay Art Society.— Founded 1888; to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
In the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
Rs. 10 ,* Life member Rs. 100. Secretary, 8 . V. 
Bhandarkar, Bandra, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.— Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Rs. 60. Secretary, 
Hr. E. A. Parker, m.a,, Ph, D,, Town Hall, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Natural History Society.— Found- 
ed 1883, to promote the study of Natural 
History in all its branches. The Society 
has a membership of about 1,700 and a 
museum with a representative collection of 
the dilferent vertebrates and invertebrates 
founl in the Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 
1921 the Society was entrusted with the 
management of the Natural History Section 
of the Prince of Wales Museum, and a great 
part of the Society’s collections have been 
transferred to that Museum. Under the 
auspices of the Government of India, Burma 
RQd Ceylon, the British Museum, the Zoo- 
logical Society of London, the Royal Society 
and numerous private subscriptions, the 
society undertook, on a vast scale, a survey 
of the Mammals of India. A Journal Is 
published quarterly which contains articles 
on dlfterent natural history subjects as 
well as descriptions of new species and 
local lists ot ditferent orders. In the more 
recent numbers, serial articles on game 
birds, common snakes, and common butterflies 
have been appearing. Annual subacrlptiou 
Rs. 25. Entrance fee Rs. 20. Patron, H, R. 
H. the Prince of Wales; President, H. E. 
Sir George Lloyd, G.O.I.B.; Vice-PreeiderUs, 
The Hon. Sir Norman Maolood and H. H. 
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the Maharao of Cutch, o.o.s.i.; Eonorary 
Secretary, R. A. Spence, m.i.a., f.z.s. ; Acting 
Curator, 8 . H. Prater, C.M.Z.S. Offices: 6, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

British asd Foebign Biblb Society.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country 
It has 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi 
liary in 1845, the Punlab Auxiliary in 1863. 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in nearly 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached nearly 1 million copies in 
1922. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the t^arious vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
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at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under : — 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates. 

The Bible to Graduates. 

Last year over 8,000 volumes were so 
distributed. Portions of Scriptures in the 
important vernaculars have been prepared in 
raised type for the use of the Blind and large 
grants of money are annually given to the 
different Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women's work. Besi- 
des the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land the Ann^rican Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 


The following table shows the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Society's work during 
the past few years in India and Burma : — 

Circulation op the B.P.B.S. in India. 


Auxiliaries. 

1922. 

1921. 

1920, 

1919. 

1018. 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Bangalore . . . . 

North India 

Punjab 

Burma 

Total copies of Scriptures 

111,579 

181,388 

249,079 

35,860 

160,941 

71,369 

68,306 

196,991 

286,134 

336,028 

45,097 

290,873 

1 01,149 

99,909 

177,963 

416,061 

312.484 

67,482 

458,204 

104,595 

117,968 

207,634 

813,272 

322,030 

60,114 

297,^09 

109,774 

124,170 

182,486 
230,499 
290,650 
Not to 
hand. 
218,460 
98,296 
101,003 

8,79,128 

1 1,316,181 

1,654,757 

1 1,441,403 

1.116.344 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
other Auxiliaries and agencies during the year. 


British Medical Association (Bombay 
Branch). — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and Interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary, Dr. D. E. 
Bardi, Bombay. I 

Bombay Medical Union.— Founded 1883 
to promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of 
the medical profession in Bombay. The 
entrance fee for Resident members Rs. 5, 
monthly subscription Es. 2. Absent mem- 
bers Re. 1, and non-resident members yearly 
subscription Rs. 5. President, Dr. M. D. 
Gilder; Vice-Presidente, Dr. 8. J. Meher- 
homjl and Dr. F. E. Parakh ; Hon. Librarians, 
Dr. K. Ellis and J.E. Spencer ; Hon. Treasurer, 
B. P. Sabawalla ; Hon. Secretaries, R. D. Mody 
and S. P. Kapadia, 123, Esplanade Road, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Sanitary Association. — Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters In general; (b) 
to diffuse the ](npwledge of sRnitatipn anq 


hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and. If possible, 
by holding clashes and examinations; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes; 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise ; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities. The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Es. 1.00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Wlllingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1916, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc., and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
V. Anti-Tuberculosis League Dis^nsary and 
Museum and the Office 'of the Assistant Health 
Officer 0 and D Wards and the Vaccination 
Station an4 Eye Dispensary. Bgfi, 
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Dr. J. E. Sandilands, m.d., d.p.h.. Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 

Kueopbah Association.— The Europeau 

Association was established in 1883 under 
the title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
wag adopted in 1913. The Association has 
for its objects the general protection of Euro- 
pean Interests and the promotion of Euro- 
pean welfare. The Association numbers 
8,261, The Head Offices are at 40, Chowrin 
gliee, Calcutta. Preddent, Mr. II. W. Carr 
(lenernl Secretary, Ct.-Col. J. D. Crawford, D 
8,0., M.C. ; Aftett. Secretary, Miss L. ]. Lloyd. 
Branches of thk European Association. 
Assam Vailfy, Dibruqarh. — Ohairrean, Mr. 

L. A. Eolfey.* Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. L. Alluin. 
Bihar, Mozufferporb.— C/iairman, Mr. r. 

Kennedy; Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. M. Wilson. 
Monohyr (Sub-Branch).— CAaiman, Mr. J. C. 

Aguilar; Secretary, Mr. C. II. 0. Havelock. 
Bombay. — Chairman, Mr. J. Addyman, J.P., 

M. L.C.; Secretary, Miss M. M. Brown. 

Burma, Eangoon. — Chairman, Mr. J. W. 

Richardson; Bon, Secretary, Mr. E. Thompson 
Stoneham. 

Darjeeiinq.— C^airwan, Mr. E. A. Searth ; 

Hon. Secretary, Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
DBLHl.-f*C^ir?»an, Mr. H. 11. Yule ; Bon. 

Secretary, Mr. K. Maepherson. 

Dooars, 3 k'LVAlQvm.—Chairmau, Mr, H. B. 
Bradant Smith; Bon. Secretary, Mr. J. A. 
Polewhale. 

Madras. — Chairman, Mr. H. P. E. Eae ; Joint 
Bon. Secretaries, Messrs. A. D. Charles and 
P. Holt. 

PuNJAF, Lahore. — Chairman, Mr. Owen Ro- 
berts ; Secretary^ Mr. L. E. Banfleld. 
Rajputana, Ajmer.— CAairwuin, Mr. W. 8. 

Fraser; Bon, Secrelary, Mr. L, N. Lloyd. 
Sind, Karachi. — Chairman, Mr. W, D. Young; 

Bon. Secretary, Mr. E. J. McNulty. 

SURMA Valley, Silohar.— CAaiman, Mr. A, 
F. Stewart; Bon. Secretary, Mr. J. C. 
Henderson. 

United Provinces, Cawnpore. — Chairman, 
Mr. 8. H. Taylor; Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. G. 
Ryan. 

Indian Association for the Cultivation of 

Science (Calcutta). — Honorary Secretary, Prof. 
C. V. Raman, M.A., D, Sc., 210, Bow Bazar 
Street, Calcutta. 

INDIAN liberal CLUB.— Started on 30th March 
1917, to promote a systematic stUdy of 
politics In general and Indian politics in 
articular, to organise free and well informed 
Iscusslons on current political topics as well 
as on abstract questions to provide facility 
for collecting information on questions arising, 
or necessary to be raised, in tlie Imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils and to 
form and maintain a library. 

Office : Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Road. Secretaries, Mr. J. R. Gharpure, B.A., 
LL.B., and Mr. C. S. Deole, b.a. 

I.NDiAN Economic Society (Bombay).— started 
in 1915, with the object of affording faoill- 
tlea for an ooourate and scientific study of 
economics, for the formation and dissemina- 
tion of current economic li^eas and fo? 


collecting first-hand information regarding 
the industry and commerce of the country 
with a view to the removal of difficulties In 
the way of their promotion and develop- 
ment. The Society arranges periodical 
discussions and publishes pamphlets and 
it holds weekly Marathi Class in Economics. 
The Society also publishes a cmarterly journal 
entitled" The Journal of the Indian Economic 
Society.” Subscription, a minimum of Rs. 6 
a year. President, Mr. J. B. Petit; Secre- 
taries, Mr. 0. S. Deole of the Servants of 
India Society. Mr, H. S. Spencer, 
Mr. M. D. Altekar. ()ffi.ce — Servants of India 
Society’s Home, Sandhurst Road, Girgaon, 
Boinbav. 

Indian Mathematical Society— Founded in 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India, It conducts a bi-monthly 
Journ d in which papers on mathematical sub- 
jects are T)iJblisl)ed and maintains a librarv 
with current matliematical periodicals in all 
langciages and new books on the subject. 
The library is located in the Eergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by post. The journal 
(»f tlic Society is published in Madras. There 
are about 200 members from all parts of 
India. President, Balakram, I.C.S., District 
Judge, Hijapnr ; Secretaries, Prof, P. V. Seshu 
Aiy(T, Madras, and Prof, M. T. Naraidengar, 
Bangalore ; Librarian, Prof. V. B. Naik, 
Poona. 

Indian Society op Oriental Art (Calcutta.) 
— Presklent, Sir Charles H. Kesteven ; Vice- 
President, Mr. 0. C. Gangoly ; Joint Hon, 
Secretaries, C. W. E. Cotton, and G._N. 
Tagore ; Assistant Secretary, P. Chatterjoe. 
Office. : — Suite, 12, Sainavaya Mansions, Cal- 
cutta. 

Ddia Sunday School Union. — The India 
Sunday School Union is a large interdenomi- 
national Society having as its object the fur- 
ther establishment and strengthening of 
Sunday Schools tliroughout tiio Indian Em- 
pire. The union embraces a considerable 
number of auxiliaries, which arc generally 
associated with ];)artieular language areas. 
Jioth In the local TTnions and in the Central 
organisation, help is given by missionaries and 
Indian workers of almost all denominations. 
Api)roximately 750,000 Sunday Schools 
scholars and teachers and 13,944 Sunday 
schools are conni'cted with the Union, 
speaking 45 vernaculars. 

The T. S. S. U. was founded in Allahabad 
in 1876, and in its most recent developments is 
coalescing with the work that has been lilthcr- 
to carried on under the direct auspices of the 
World’.. Sunday School Association. Yearly 
examinations are held for both teacher^ and 
scholars in thousands of centres, for which me- 
dals, prizes, scripture awards, and certifleaU s 
are granted to successful candidates. Upwards 
of 276,000 candidates have been examined in 
six months’ Bible study since 1896, successful 
candidates being awarded Certificates, Bibles 
and Te.staments and Silver medals. Notes on 
the daily portions of the International Bible 
Reading Association arc published by the 
1. 3. S. U. in English and 14 vernociilai 
editions of the S.S Lesson Expositions are pubr 
ilshed in various vornatfqlars. lii addition 
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there ia a large publication of literature dealing 
with all phases of chief study and moral and 
religious training. The monthly publication of 
the Union is the India Sunday School Jour- 
nal, edifTul by Rev. H. Bheriff, Jubbulpore. 
The TeaclKU's’ TTaming l)ci)artmont is under 
tlio caro of Mr. E. A. Annott, Keswick 
Cottage, Coonoor. 

General Secretary of the Union, the Rev. A. 0. 
Atkins (on furlough) : in cliarge t'll Feb. 
1P24, Rev. E. L. King, 46, Victoria Road, 
.Tubbulpore. 

President', llishop J.W. Robinson, E.D., Bom- 
bay. 

Treasurer’. The Rev. W. B. Alexander, Jubbul- 
pore. 

Institution op Enginpers (India). — The orga- 
nisation of the Institution commenced in 
1919 and it was inaugurated by H. E. Lord 
Chelmsford early In 1921. Its object is to pro- 
mote and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
lines £.8 are adopted by the Institutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers in the 
United Kingdom. The standard of quall- 
flcatlon is the same. Membership is divided 
into three classes, viz., Members, Associate 
Members and Associates, and there is an ad- 
ditional class for students. President, A. C. 
Coubrough, O.B.E., Secretary, F. Powell Willi- 
ams. Offices. — D. 5, Clive Buildings, P. 0. 
Box 669, Calcutta. 

Madras Fine Arts Society.— P afron :—H. E. 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Willlngdon; President: — 
(Vacant). Secretary: — F. G« Butler, i.e.S., 

High Court, Madras. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
OF THE Royal Asiatic Society. — Secretary, 
Lewis J. Maclvor, l.O.S,, The Secretariat, 
Madras. 

National Horse Breeding and show Society 
OP India. — Formed in 192;}. Objects : To 
form a national body of public opinion on 
horse-breeding matters ; to encourage and 
promote horse breeding in India ; to iirotoct 
and promote the interests of hoi sc breeders 
and to give them every encoui age merit ; to 
improve and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in India; to prepare an Indian 
stud book ; and to promote uniformity in an 
matters connected with horse show.s in India. 
President : — Major-General W. B. James. 
Secretary/: Major D. Vanrenen, Renala Instate, 
Dist. Montgomery (Punjab). 

National Indian Associatioit. — Founded In 
1870. Its objects are : — (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country, (b) To co-operate 
with all efforts made for advancing Education 
and Social Reform In India, (c) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India. In all the proceedings 
of the Association the principle of non-inter- 
ference in religion and avoidance of jvrlltical 
controversy is strictly maintained. It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, Calcutta, Bangpur, Poona <fe Lahore. 
Eon. Secretary, Miss Beck, 21, Cromwell Road, 
London, Publication, T/is Indian Magazine 
and Review, a monthly Journal which.chronlcles 
the doings of the Association in England and 
in India, and tabes note of movements for 
educational apd social progress, Jt publishes 


articles about the East to interest Western 
readers, and articles about the West to 
Interest readers in the East. 

Lipe Members.— TenGulneas. Annual Subscrip- 
tions : Members one Guinea ; County Mem- 
bers, Ten shillings; Associates Students), 
Seven shillings and Six pence. 

Philatelic Society op India. — Formed March 
1897 ; Annual subscription Rs. 16. Secretary : 
Jno. Oodinho, 15, Burrow's Street, Bombay. 
Photographio Society op India (Calcutta). 
— Annual subscription Rs. 24 (Town Mem- 
bers) and Rs. 12 (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee Rs, 20 and Rs. 10. The Society 
distributes a monthly journal to members, 
and undertakes developing, printing and 
enlarging work. There are excellent work- 
rooms, apparatus and reading rooms at the 
Society’s Headquarters at 40, Chowringhee 
Road, Calcutta. Hon. Secretary : S. G. Bear- 
cock, 40, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 

Poona Seva Sadan Society. — This Institution 
was started in 1909 by Mrs. Ramabal Ranade, 
Mr. G. K. Dovadhar and a few other ladles 
and gentlemen in Poona and registered in 
1917. It is now working independently, 
though for a part of the intervening period 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan. Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis. The 
instruction is free except for the Music 
Classes and for Special (Classes in English, 
etc. There are eight different depart- 
ments sub-divided Into 63 classes. Arrange- 
ments are made for training Nurses and 
Midwives and Sub-Assistant Surgeons at the 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona, and a hostel Is 
maintained for the former and another 
for those attending the Sub-assistant 
Surgeon’s Class. The number in these two 
hostels was 56 in August 1922. Besides there 
is a full-fledged Training College named after 
Bai Motlibai Wadia with 138 students for being 
trained as Mistresses for Vernacular schools. 
This College is probably tho only college in 
India maintained by a non-offleial, non-Chris- 
tian missionary body teaching the full course. 
The results of the Certificate Examinations 
held last year under the authority of 
the local Government Training College for 
Women were as follows : III year 9, 11 

year 11, and I year 21, thus working up the 
percentage of 60. The total number of certi- 
ficates granted so far is 205. The Practising 
School for little girls attached to the Train- 
ing (College has now ten classes with 260 
students reading up to the Marathi 
VI Standard, English being taught In the 
top three standards. Primary Classes for 
grown up women teaching up to the Marathi V 
Standard are attended by 176 women. It is 
here that podf women are recruited for the work 
of teacher, nurse, midw’fe, or doctor. Special 
classes for teaching English, First Aid, Home 
Nursing were attended by 72 students; the 
Music Classes by 152 students, and the Work- 
room Classes for teaching Sowing, Embroidery, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 180 students. Thus 
the total nqmbep of pupils is 1^031 to-day, 
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There are two branches of the Society started 
at Satara and BaramaM named after Lady 
Vithaldas Thakersey, the wife of the greatest 
helper of the Society so far, the late Sir Vlthal- 
daa D. Thakersey. Tims the total number of 
women and girls Including 150 duplications 
on the rolls at these various Centres of the 
Society is nearly 1,095. There are four 
hostels, two of which are located at the head- 
quarters and the other two in the Haste’s Peth 
and the Somwar Peth for Nurses, etc., under 
training at the Sassoon Hospital. The num- 
ber of resident students Is above 190 in these 
four hostels. In connection with the medi- 
cal branch a Committee has been formed 
In England, which will enable the Society to 
send fully qualified Nurses there to undergo 
further training. There is an active Infant 
Welfare centre and ante-natal clinics with 
the average daily attendance of 50 excluding 
expectant mothers. The Society is extending 
Its medical activities by undertaking, with 
the help of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, 
to work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Child welfare and General nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community. Miss C. B. Pooviaih, b.a., is Sec- 
retary of the Scheme, under Mr. G. K. Deva- 
dhar, the organiser of the scheme. Now Her 
Excellency the Hon ’bio Lady Lloyd Is the 
Honorary Patroness along with Lady 
Willingdon, Lady Sydenham and Lady 
Chelmsford. The institution is largely 
dependent upon public contributions and 
Government assistance. The annual expendi- 
ture roughly comes up now to Ra. 86,000, 
President: Mrs, Raraabal Ranade ; Honorary 
Organiser and General Secretary : Mr. Gopal 
ICtlshna Devadhar, m.a. ; Local Secretary and 
Treasurer ; Mrs. Yamunabal Bhat : Lady 
Superintendent and Secretary for Development 
and Collections : Mrs. Janakibai Bhat ; Hon. 
Secretary, Nursing Committee : Rao Bahadur 
Br. P. V. Shikkhnro, L.M. (fe.s. Hon, Secretarpy 
Infant Welfare Centre : Dr. N. L. Ranade, 

B.A., M.B.B.S. 

Prbss-Ownebs* association, Bombay- 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
Interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 

E roprietors and to take such steps as may 
e necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

Office : — Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Road, Bombay 4. 

President: — Shet Pandurang Javjee. 
Secretaries: — Mr. 0. S. Deole, B.A. and Manilal 
C. Modi. 

Rangoon Literary Society. — President: The 
Hon. Mr. Maung Kin. Hon. Secretary : Mr. M. 
Hunter, O.I.E., 17, York Road. 

ROYAL Society of Arts, Indian Seotiok.— 
This Society was founded in London In 
1764. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
the Indian Section. In 1857, a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council su^esting that ’* a 
special section be formed ror India, another 
for Australia, one for English, America and 
so op.” It was sniigested that tbo Indian 


Scientific and Social. 

Section should meet once a fortnight fot 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
1868 be renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started. ” The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most Important department of the Society. 
It has had great results in India by spread- 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the Industrial resources and 
process of India itself. The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
It has in return been of service to the Indian 
press in supplying useful Information to It. 
It has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Colonies, a large proportion ot the 
present number of members come from the 
dependencies of the Empire abroad.” Sec* 
rttary of the Society: Q. K. Menzies, M.A.; 
Secretary of the Indian and Dominions and 
Colonies Sections : 8. Digby, O.I.B., 18, John 
Street, Adelphi, London, W. 0. 2. 

Servants op India Society.— T he Servants 
of India Society which was founded by 
the late Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale; 

in 1905, has its Head-quarters in 
Poona and its objects are ”.to ti^n national 
missionaries for the service of India and to 
promote by all oonstitutlonal means the 
true interests of the Indian people.” Its 
government is vested in the First member 
or President and a Council. On the death of 
Mr. Gokhale in February, 1915, the Hon’ble 
(now the Right Hon’ble) Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastrl was elected President. He has again 
been re-elected for a further term of three 
years. Besides tho headquarters, it has at 
present four branches, viz., (1) in Bombay, (2) 
in Madras, (3) in the United Provinces, (4) In 
tho Central Provinces. Moreover, it has se- 
veral additional centres of Its activities under 
the Branches such as, Calicut, Mangalore. 
Lucknow, and Cuttack in Orissa. Each 
Branch consists of ordinary members, mem- 
bers under training and permanent assistants 
who work under the direction of a Senior Mem- 
ber. The branches engage both in propagan- 
dist and active work of political, educational, 
social, agricultural and philanthropic charac- 
ter in which they secure the help of a large 
number of voluntary workers, both men and 
women. A fair Idea of the work of a branch 
can be had from a brief description of the ope- 
rations of the Bombay Branch whose memt^rs 
have 80 far undertaken activities in varloua 
fields. (1) Social purity like the Holika Samme- 
Ian of Bombay, (2) Social reform organization 
under the auspices of the National Social 
Ck)nfer^ncf, (8) rousing public opinion about 
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elementary education, (4) promotion of the 
cause of elevation and ^ucation of Indian 
women by building up lastitutlons like thePoona 
Seva Sadan, with 1,095 (Including duplications 
of about 150) women and girl pupils in nearly 
53 classes of its 8 departments and four hostels 
in the city. Mr. G. K. Devadhar, M.A., is its 
Hon. Organiser and General Secretary. (5) 
Social Service as carried out by the Social 
Service League of Bombay of which Mr. N. 
M. Joshi, B.A., is the Honorary General 
Secretary,(6) spiead of co-operative movement 
among the agriculturists, compositors In the 
city of Poona and mill-hands in Bombay. The 
co-operative societies, as at Hadapsar and 
other villages around Poona, started for the 
benefit of these poor people, number over 35 
with a total membership of over 1,800, capital 
of nearly three lakhs and a total turn-over 
of five lakhs per' year. Nineteen of these 
societies which are in Bombay for poor labour- 
ing classes are so conducted as to free the ir 
members entirely from their chronic Indeb- 
tedness. Their membership consists of 
sweepers, scavengers, mill-hands numbering 
above 660 and debts amounting to nearly 
three lakhs of rupees have been cleared off. 
Moreover, educational work was organized 
by starting a Co-operative Quarterly and 
by starting a (Jo-operative Secretaries' Training 
Class in Bombay for 60 Secretaries from the 
various districts for three years. These 
are now transferred to the Central Co-opera- 
tivo Institute, Bombay, of wl\ich Mr. G, K. 
Devadhar is now the Vice-President. These 
three experiments on such a scale were the 
first of their kind in India, (7) relief 
work connected with wide-spread calamities 
by organizing the Plague Relief CJommlttee 
of Poona, which succeeded In making 
inoculation popular in the Deccan, the Salum- 
bra Fire Relief Committee which arranged 
for the Belief to sufferers for five years and by 
undertaking a scheme of non-officiai relief 
during the famines of 1907-08 and 1914 in the 
United Provinces, the famine in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar of 1911-12 and the famine of 
1913 in tbe district of Ahmednagar, and that 
of 1918-1919 in Gujorat and the Deccan ; 
and in 1920 in Orissa near Puri, (8) 
Influenza relief was well organized by 
members of these associations in Bombay 
and Poona. Since the outbreak of the 
Malabar Rebellion In August 1921 the 
members of the Society organised the work 
of relief which was administered with the 
help of outside organisations like the Poona 
Seva Sadan, the Y.M.C.A., etc., and in col- 
lecting funds from all over the country espe- 
cially Bombay. Thus from all over the coun- 
try substantial help to the extent of nearly 
Bs. 8,50,000 was collected. For the first 
six months about 19 camps with nearly 27,000 
me<i, women and children of all castes and ' 
creeds were maintained very efllciently and i 
during the later six months thousands of : 
Hindu and Moplah families were supimrted ; 
in their villages in the disturbed and the ; 
destroyed parts of the district ©f Malabar. ■ 
This work was closed in the beginning of Octo- { 
ber 1922. Mr. G. K. Devadhar as Vice- 
President of the Malabar Central Belief Com- 
mittee directed the work on behalf of the 
Servants of India Society. (9) organizing 


public opinion on the question of 
Indians in South Africa, (10) its political 
work is conducted strictly on constitutional 
lines and thus it was able to start District 
Congress Committees in several wards of 
the city of Bombay. These conducted 
a political quarterly, (11) it has 
started In Bombay an organisation called 
the Indian Economic Society with a view 
to promoting the study of Indian economics 
on right lines and also conducted a verna- 
cular class. Mr. C. S. Deole, b.a., is one of the 
Hon. Secretaries. (12) A new association called 
the Liberal Club has been started to carry on 
political propaganda. Besides, the Society 
was engaged in conducting a scheme of welfare 
work to supply cheap grain, cheap cloth and 
cheap credit at Jamshedpur, which may be 
resumed again by the Branch getting it work- 
ed on behalf of one of its organisations. 
One of its Members has started a Gujarati 
ladies’ organisation called the Bhagini SamaJ 
for work among women in Gujarat and Kathia- 
war. Mr. A. V. Thakkar has started in the 
District of PanCh Mahals in Gujarat a 
missionfor the Bhils for the Improvement of 
the Bhil population and it is called the 
Bhil Seva Mandal. Quite recently the United 
Provinces Branch organised a band of 
volunteers who rendered assistance, In a 
manner that called forth general approbation, 
to the pilgrims at the Kumbha Mela 
in Hardwar and Allahabad, the ladies 
of the Poona Seva Sadan assisting In this 
work. The Society engages In journalistic 
work also, having in Its control 
the HUavada, an English weekly in Nag- 
pur, the Dnyan Prakashy a Marathi daily 
and Weekly in Poona, and the Star of Vtkal, 
an English weekly at Cuttack. The Society 
has been conducting, with Mr. Vaze as 
editor, an English weekly cjilled The 
Servant of India, The U. P. Branch had 
in addition undertaken tto publication of 
pamphlets on public questions and has sent 
out three such publications together with a 
large Quantity of leaflets. This Branch has 
taken lead in organising the Boy Move- 
ment all over the province through the local 
Seva Samitis. The Madras Branch engages 
itself principally with co-operative organi- 
sation, publishing in three languages Co-opera- 
tive Bulletin, Co-operative Industrial Socie- 
ties and the Social Service League activities 
in the city of Madras. 

The expenses incurred by the Central Home 
of the Society In Poona and Its four 
branches exceed Rs. 65,000 a year and this 
amount is made up by contributious from 
Indians, rich as well as poor. The present 
number of workers enlisted by the Society 
is about 30, most of whom are University men 
of considerable standing. Besides, there Is 
a large number of devoted associates and other 
helpers — men as w»dl as women — connected 
with the institutions started by the members 
of this society. 

President.— The Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, b.a., l.t., Boyapetta, 

Madras, Senior Member, Madras Branch, Mr. 
Gopal Krishna Do vdhar, M.A., Vice-President 
of the S03lety and the Senior Mem- 
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ber, Bombay Branch, Mr. Natesh Appajl 
Dravid, m.a., m.l.o., Senior Member, Central 
Provinces Branch, Mr. Hirdavanath Kunarn, 
B.A., B. 8c., Senior Member, Upper India 

Branch, Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, b.a.. Senior 
Member, Business Branch, Poona, Messrs. 
Joshi, Kunzru and Thakkar together with tiie 
senior members of Branches constitute the 

, , Council of the Society with the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sastri as its President. Mr. Anant 
Vinayak Patwardan is the Secretary of the 
Council and also of the Society. Six young' 
men, nearly all graduates, who were admitted 
last year on probation, were this year en- 
rolled as members under training. In June 
1923, one more member was admitted as 
member under training and two young men, 
one an M. a. and another a B. A., L.T. to 
probation. 

Seva Sadan. — T he Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July, 1908, by the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabarl. It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies* society for training Indian sisters 
ministrant and serving (through them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressed. The society 
has a habitation in Gamdevl, Bombay. 


Endowment Fund of about Rs. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Nearly Rs. 1,80,000 
have been spent on laying out the sites, buil- 
dings, etc., and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Rs. 36,000. The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanitarium. The Office of this Society is 
situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr. S. P. Wadia is the 
lion. Secretary and Sir G. K. Parckh is the 
Hon. Treasurer. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF NATIONAL 
Education. — This Society stands for an 
Indian education for Indian boys and girls, 
its general policy being embodied in “ Prin- 
ciples of Education” by Dr. Annie Besant. 
Treasurer and Registrar: — D. K. Telang, Adyar, 
Madras. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHIIDBBN IN 
WESTERN India.— and Refuge : Girgaon 
Back Road, Bombay. 

Founded. — To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary. 


The Society maintains the following Instltu 
tions for training its probationers and for 
doing its other work. 1. A home for the Home- 
less. 2. An Industrial Home with various de- 
partments, 3. A Dispensary for Women and 
Children. 4. Ashrams. 6. Free educational 
classes and a Library and Reading-room. 
6. Home-Classes in the quarters of the 
poor> and normal classes for training 
Marathi women for the teacher’s pro- 
fession. All these are for the benefit of poor 
women. Secretary, B. A, Engineer, m.b.e. 
M.A., LL.B,; President, Mrs. Raraabaj Ranade, 
Hon. Qen. Secretary, the Hon. Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas, o.i.E., Treasurers, Sister Sushllabai 
and the Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas ; 
Trustees, the Hon. Sir G. K. Parckh and the 
Eon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, c.i.E. 

CONSUMPTXTBS’ HOME SOCIETY.— This So- 
ciety was started by thfe late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
barl and Mr. Dayarain Gldulnnil on the 1st 
of Juno 1909. It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860. Mr. Maiabari kcc- 
ured a largo grant of land in a Jliinalay- 
an pine forest in Dharampur (Simla Hills) 
from H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala, for a 
Sanitorium for Consumptives. His High- 
ness also gave a donation of Rs. one lakh 
In 1911 by special pcrmis.sion the Hanatorium 
was named “ The King Edward VI 1 Sanatori- 
um.” The Sanitorium lias its special water 
works known as tlie Lady Hardlnge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabad. The Sani- 
tarium has a Guest House: The Noslilrwun 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Darampore. 
It has accommodation for 7.5 patients in- 
cluding the sT>eelal Ihinjab Block built from a 
grant of tlio Punjab Govermiu'nt and reserved 
for Euioi>can patients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsls. Tlio Sana- 
tariurn has its own dairy and is called the Bai 
Plrojbai R. H. Patrick Dairy. The lU'crea- 
tlon Hall Is called “ The Sir Bhupiuder Singli 
Recreation Hall ” after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malabarl collected an 


to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws ; to provide and maintain an 
organisation for these objects ; and to do ail 
other lawful things incidental or conducive 
to the attainment of the foregoing objects. 
Subscription for annual membership, Rs. 10 ; 
for Life Membership, Rs. 100. 

Honorary Secretaries : Mr. Mahomedhhoy Cur- 
rimbhoy, Mr. N. V. Mandlik, B.A., LL.B., Mr. 
R. P. Masanl, m.A. 

WOMEN’S INDIAN ASSOCIATION.— This AssO* 

ciation was started in Adyar, Madras, in 
1917, with aims of service to women similar 
to those of the Seva Sadan in Bombay. In 
four years it Has been able to start branches 
in 48 different towns and it has now 2,700 
members. It establishes classes, meeting 
places, and regular lecture programmes for 
women in each of these branches. Each 
branch is autonomous and works according to 
the need of the locality. Classes are held to 
teach the vernaculars, English, needle-work — 
plain and fancy-first-aid, rattan-work and mu- 
sic. Weekly lectures are given on subjects of 
general interest relating to women, such as 
health, education, religion, civic responsibi- 
lities, woman suffrage, etc. Though started 
entirely ns an educational institution, the 
movement for the Reform Bill proved that a 
most necessary part of work for the advance- 
ment of women was propaganda in support 
of woman suffrage. Accordingly the gainihg 
of tile vote for women was added to the 
objects of the Association and the Associa- 
tion specialises on woman suffrage and the 
removal of sex disquallflcation from all fran- 
chises and candidatureship for local boards, 
municipal and legislative councils. Valuable 
work along these lines has been done by the 
Association as this is the only woman suffrage 
organisation in India. Tli6 Association pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, Stri-Dharma in 
English with Tamil and Telugu articles. (Rs. 4 
to non-members, Rs. 2 to members). It is an 
all-India Association. Its largest branch Is in 
Bombay, its greatest number of bnodkea in 
South lndia,bnt yearly additional branches are 
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boing started in other provinces, and there are 
fiouruhina branches as far north as Gwalior 
Md Laahkar. The prospects of rapid growth 
^ the Association are very bright as It has 
been found that wosaen everywhere welcome 
the sett’oevelopment which the establishment 
Ol these branches bilhgs. 

0b^9 : — 

To present to wonien, their responsibility as 
daughters of India. 

To help them to realise that the future of 
India lies largely in their hands, for as wives 
and mothers they have the task of training 
and guiding and forming the character of the 
future rulers of India. 

To secure for women the vote for Municipal 
and Legislative Councils as It is or may be 
granted to men. 

To secure for women the right to be elected a< 
members on all Municipal and Legislative 
Councils. 

To band women into groups for the purpose 
of self-development, education, and th. 
definite service of others. 

Head^/uarters : Adyar, Madras. President — 
Dr. Annie Besant. Vice-President: — Mrs. 
Jinarajadasa. Joint Hon. General Secretary— 
Mra. M. K. Cousins, B. Mus. Hon. Treasurer*— 
Mrs. Mahadeva Shastri. 

YOUNG Women’s Christian Association op 
India, Burma and Ckylon.— Ihis Asso- 
ciation founded in the year 1S75 was orga- 
nised nationally in 1896, The aim of the As- 
sociation is to promote the physical, intel- 
lectual, social and spiritual welfare of young 
women and girls in India, European, Anglo- 
Indian and Indian. This is done by the 
establishment of local branches in dilfcrojit 
centres. At present they number 154 includ- 
ing city student, and vernacular branches. 
The Associations in big cities have a large 
membership including all classes of the 
community. The needs of girls arc met 
by physical drill, recreation, clubs and classes, 
lectures, commercial classes, Bible Study 
and devotional meetings, and meetings 
for social intercourse. Boarding Homes, 
some of them holding as many as 70 
girls, arc established where there is a 
demand for them and the Association, at 
present, owns 29 Including 8 holiday homes 
m the hills. These hostels accommodate 
working girls, teachers, nurses, students and 
apprentices. Residents are charged according 
to their salaries, though all equally receive 
the benefits of a comfortable home, good food 
and wholesome surroundings. The holiday 
homes provide cheap holidays In healthy sur- 
roundings and also accommodate girls who 
work in the hills during the hot season. 

Travellers’ aid work is done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large 
number of transient guests and visitors are 
accommodated in the Homes in these centres. 
The Association also runs employment 
bureaux through the agency ot which many 
girls find positions. The Commercial schools 
train girls for office and business life. These 
larger Associations are manned by a staff of 
trained secretaries, some of whom come from 
Great Britain, America, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada. The others are found 
and trained in India. In many of the smaller 
branches where the work Is of a simpler naturea 

15 
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it is carried on by voluntary workers who 
render faithful service year by year. The ma- 
jority of the Indian branches arc also carried 
on in this way. The Student Department is 
affiliated to the World's Student Christian Fe- 
deration and has 43 branches in the various 
Schools and Colleges. The Vernacular Depart- 
ment carries on work In co-operation with the 
various missionary societies In 6 different 
languages. In November 1920, a Training 
School for secretaries recruited in India, 
Burma and Ceylon, was opened in Calcutta 
with a strong staff (resident and non-resident) 
of lecturers on the Bible, Clirlstian Doctrine. 
Economics, Religious Psychology and 
Pedagogy, History and current movements in 
India, Association Administration, Hygiene 
and Recreation. 

The Association, which Is affiliated to the 
World’s Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, is international and 
intcr-denoniinational. Full mernbcrslilp is 
confined to members of the Christian Church, 
but Associate membership is open to any girl 
or woman of good character no matter what 
her religion may be. The National Head- 
quarters are situated in Calcutta and busim^ss 
is conducted by the National Committee 
which has a represntative membership in all 
parts of India, also in Burma and Ceylon. 

The Patroness of the Association is H. E. 
Lady Reading. 

Copies of the annual reports and other printed 
matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which is at 6, RusseU Street, Calcutta. 
The Official Organ of the Association is the 
“Woman’s Outlook In India,” an illus- 
trated monthly magazine which supplies 
women living in India with a good review 
at the price ol Rs. 2-0-0 post free jier annum, 
VouNG Men’s Christian Association.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams on June 6, 1844, 
seeks to unite those young men who, regard- 
ing Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour 
according to the Holjr Scriptures, desire to 
be His ffisciples, in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to associate their efforts for the 
extension of His kingdom among young men. 
The above is known as the “ Paris Basis “ 
and It is world-wide. It was adopted at the 
first World's Convention In Paris in 1856 
and re-affirmed at the Jubilee World’s Con- 
vention In Paris in 1905. The Triennial 
National Convention of Y. M. C. A.’s of India, 
Burma and Ceylon adopted this in November 
1920. The aim of the Association is through 
its religious, social, educational, and 
physical work to answer the fourfold — 
spiritual, social, mental and physical — 
needs of young men, and its policy is 
one of Intense loyalty to the Church. 

There are, as a rule, two classes of members. 
Any young man who sab.^crlbes personally to 
the “ Paris Basis ” may be an active or voting 
member and any young man of good character 
may be an associate. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
though relatively new to India, Is spreading 
rapidly. The local Associations are 
autonomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in convention 
elect A National Council ol European and 
Indian laymen, who are responsible lor tho 
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supervision and expansion of aU forms of the 
Association work. Both the National Coun- 
cil and the local Associations employ specially 
trained full time Secretaries. Seventy- 
one out ot 181 Secretaries are Indians 
and are supported from funds raised in 
India and Ceylon. The remaining 
•ecretaries are supported by the Associations 
of North America, Australasia, a^ Great 
Britain, but their work is directed by com- 
mittees in India, to whom their services are 
loaned. The first paid Secretary came 
to India over thirty years ago. In 
response to an appeal from Madras. 
Soon afterwards the National Council was 
organised, and has become increasingly an 
Indigenous institution. 

There are now approximately 260 Associations 
with 12,000 members. Of these about one- 
eighth are Europeans and seven-eighths are 
Indians, of whom over two-thirds are non- 
Christians. The following Associations own 
one or more buildings which serve as the local 
headquarters : — Allahabad, 3 ; Bangalore, 3 ; 
Alleppey, 1 ; Bombay, 4 : Calcutta, 6 ; Calicut, 
2; Coimbatore, 1 ; Colombo, ] ; Galle, ^ Hyde- 
rabad, 2; Jubbulrore, 2 ; Kandy, 1 ; Karachi, 
2; Kunnamkulam, l; Kottayam, 1 ; 
L^ore. 2; Madras, 4; Maymyo, 1; Nagpur, 
2 ; Nalnl Tal, 1; Palamcottah, 1; Poona, 2 ; 
Bangoon, 4 ; Secunderabad, 1 ; Simla, 1 ; 
Ootacamund, 1 ; Wellington, 1 ; Delhi, 1 ; 
Dinapore, 1 ; Ferorepore, 1 ; Jaffna, 1 ; Jhansi, 
I ; Madura, 1 ; Murree, 8 j Mldnapore, 1 ; 
Poona, 2 : Rlsalpur, 1. 

In addition to buildings owned by the As- 
sociation, bungalows have been rented to 
serve as headquarters in the following 
stations:— Colombo, 4; Hyderabad, 1; Jamal- 
pur, 1; Jubbulpore, 1; Lahore, 2; Lucknow, 1 ; 
Madras, 1; Multan, 1; Poona, 1; Rangoon, 1 ; 
Klrkee, 1 ; Matale, 1 ; Maymyo, 1 ; Now- 
Bhera, 1* 

The Association also has rent-free quarters in 
Btations as follows : — 

Bombay, 1 ; Darasaraand, 1 ; Delhi, 2 ; 
Ferozepore, 2; Jhansi, 1; Jullunder, 1; 
Karachi, 1; Eohat, 4 ; Lahore, 1; Lucknow, 1 ; 
Madras, 1 ; Nowshera, 1 ; Secunderabad, 2 : 
Trlchinopoly, 2; Trivandrum, 1. 

The departments of the National Council 
are Student, Rural, Literary, Archi- 
tectural, Publication, Physical, British 
Army, Indian Army, Revenue, Publicity, 
Lecture, Business, Religious Work. The Stu- 
dent Christian Association is an Independent 
movement affiliated to the National Council 


and has branches In more than two score 
colleges. The Rural Department is organising 
village Y. M. C. A.’s and co-operative credit 
societies and promoting cottage Industries in 
over 50 centres. The Literary Department of 
which Dr. J. N. Farquhar Is Senior Secretary, 
endeavours to piomote a proper and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the non-Christian 
religions and show their relationship to Chris- 
tianity. At the beginning of the war there 
were but three Army Associations and five 
Army Secretaries in the whole of India. 
In 1922 Association privileges were provided 
for British and Indian Troops In 87 canton* 
ments under the direction of seventy Secre- 
taries and Assistants. In addition to organis- 
ing school boys’ Y. M. C. A.’s the High School 
Department arranges for holiday camps for 
boys and High School teachers. The National 
Council employs its own architects who plan 
and construct its buildings, hostels, and 
playgrounds. The Physical Department spe- 
cialises on physical education and is pro- 
moting the playground movement. 

The “ Association Press ” is the Publication 
Department. A monthly magazine, the 
YouNQ Men of Inpu, is Issued, and many 
books and pamphlets, both on Association 
subjects and on those of more general Interest, 
Some of the latter, e.q.^ the Heritage of India 
Series, have been Issued in conjunction with 
the Oxfr>rd Press. 

The Headquarters of the National Council is 
6, Russell Street. Calcutta. The officers are : — 
Patron : — His Excellency Lord Reading, 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
Chairman: — K. Mathan, Esq., (Mysore Civil 
Service). 

Chairman of Executive: — The Hon’ble Mr. 

Justice W. B. Greaves, Bar.-at-Law. 
Treasurer: — W. L. Carey, Esq., M.L.O., 

I.O.8., 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 
General Secretaries : — K. T. Paul and Dr. S. K. 

Datta. 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings : — Wodehouse Road, 
Lamington Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road. The President is the Hon’ble 
Sir Norman Macleod, and the General 
Secretary is Mr. Donald Munro. In connec- 
tion with each building there is a well manag- 
ed hostel, one for Anglo-Indian apprentices, 
one for Indian students, one primarily for 
European business men, and one for Indians, 
The Elton Hockey Tournament and the 
Condor Tennis Tournament are held annually 
Under the auspices of the Bombay As- 
sociation. 


ASSOCUTION OF BBITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
In India was established In 1913. Its objects 

are: — 


(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
/i\ rr« tux X , * , X. , women on matters especially affecting them. 

(1) To facilitate Intercommunication and ^ ^ xv 

Co-operation between women belonging to Membership is open only to those women 
the universities of the United Kingdom, reddent degrees in any university in the 


In India. 

(2) To provide a means of keeping In touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom, 
^ communication with the Federation of 
university Women, and otherwise as may 
teemexp^ent. 


United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates ; but Associate Member- 
ship Is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members, 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and Interests of women. 
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The Association of British University Women 
has fonr branches. The addresses of the Hono* 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — 

Hon. General Secretary Miss M. W. Jesson, 
Lady Hardinge College, Delhi. 

Bony. Local Secretaries. 

Bombay ..Mrs. E. F. Hlngeley, Pratt’s 

Buildings, Hughes Road. 
Calcutta . .Miss Alton c/o Messrs. Leslie 

and Hinds, Solicitors, 6, 
Hastings St., Calcutta. 

Delhi and Punjab. Miss Harrison, Queen Mary’s 
College, Lahore. 

United Provinces. Mrs. Daniels, Tehri Kothl, 
Lucknow. 

The Delhi Branch came Into existence In 
1918. The United Provinces Branch is somewhat 
scattered. The Calcutta and Bombay Branches 
are Influential, and have repeatedly intervened 
with good efifect to educate public opinion with 
regard to subjects affecting women. They 
have, for instance, made Investigations on 
behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc. They have been the means of 
introducing women on to University Senates and 
Municipalities. The Calcutta Branch carried 
through an important exhibition of Food Pro- 
ducts with the double object of discovering: — 

(1) What were the exact resources of the 
country. 

(2) How firms and Individuals could be 
Induced to develop those resources, to find 
substitutes for imported goods and to improve 
existing methods of preparation of indigenous 
food products. The Bombay Branch has done 
good work in connection with the formation 
of the Social Purity Committee and has through 
a special sub-committee, organised public meet- 
ing for women on subjects affecting their inter- 
ests about which legislation was being or had 
been recently enacted. 

Valuable part of the work of the 
Association has been the establishment of 
Women’s Employment Bureaux in Calcutta 
and Bombay. The work of mobilising women 
has been difficult in every country, not for 
want of goodwill on women’s part but for 
want of machinery and organisation. The 
Association of University Women realised that, as 
the only body of eduented Englishwomen in 
this country, It was called upon to provide the 
necessary organisation. Bureaux were formed 
and wore the means of (1) helping many 
employers to get Into touch with the available 
reserve of women labour ; (2) showing trained 
women where their services were most needed 
and (3) tmlning inexperienced workers who had 
nothing but their goodwill to offer. The 
Bureaux have been remarkably successful. The 
Bombay Bureaux was eventually merged Into 
the employment Bureaux established by 
the Women’^8 Council. 

Afl a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and Interest 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instmment 
^or affording opportunities for usefulness tc 
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educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perform. 

Federation of Indian University Women. 

The Federation of Indian University Women 
was founded in Calcutta in July 1920. 

he effort was an outcome of the discovery 
that to find a common factor and co-operate 
ipon that basis, was our best chance of achieve- 
ment in a world which needed the work 
of women. The Women of Great Britain 
made this discovery during the war when the 
British Universities Mission to America 
helped solve a large political problem, and 
the International Federation of University 
Women has embodied the memory of that 
discovery in a Federation which aimed at in* 
eluding all the Universities of the world. It 
Is in fact a League of Nations, In which the 
University is the unit. Most of the coun* 
tries of Europe, America, Canada, China 
and Japan belong to this International Body. 
The Federation of Indian University Women 
‘8 the Indian unit. 

In the International Federation there are 
opportunities for better understanding and 
world-friendship, for admittance to the privi- 
leges of the International Federation, plans for 
ehe foundation of scholarships, for the care of 
students going to foreign countries, for the 
exchange of Lectureships, and other privileges 
and In short the benefit of all attempts m^e 
to better the position of women. 

The alms and object of the Indian Federa* 
tion are (1) To act os an organisation which 
shall afford opportunity for the expression of 
united opinion and for concerted action by Uni- 
versity Women. (2) To facilitate Intercourse 
and co-operation between University Women 
and maintain their interest in, and connection 
with, academic life. (3) To encourage post- 
graduate study, and to stimulate the Interest 
of women In public life. The annual subs- 
cription is Es. 2. 

Membership is open to graduates of Indian 
Universities only: but a limited number (five 
In Calcutta) of women of other Universities may 
be admitted as Associate Members. During 
the one year of its existence, the Indian Feder- 
ation has collected over 200 members, and 
has Branches In Bombay, Calcutta and Orissa, 
Other Branches are In process of formation. 

The aim of the Federation is to have Branches 
eventually In all Indian University Towns — Mem- 
bers in Districts belonging to the nearest branch . 

Office-beakers for 1921-22. 

Bombay— Prmdenf . . Miss Mlstrl, i. M. s. 

Secretary ..Mrs. G. B. Doctorj 
Coover Mansions, 

Harvey B^jad, 

Grant Hoad P.O. 

Calcuttar-President . .Mrs. P. Chaudhuri. 

Secretary . .Miss Chatterjee, 2, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 

Orissa— ..Miss C. Roy, Ravenshaw 
Girls’ School, Gatt^k. 
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PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 


Name of Club. 

Esta- 

bUshed 

Club-house. 

Subscription. 

An- Mon- 
nual thly. 

Secretory. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Abbottabad 


Abbottabad, N. W. F. 

16 


10 

Lt, A. Q. Mayhew. 



Provinces. 





Adyab 

1890 

Madras 

76 

12 

6 

S. E. Sewell. 

Aora 

1863 

Agra Cantonment 

75 

. . 

12 

Capt. A. Catling. 

Ahmrbnagar 

1889 


60 


11 

Capt. J. Mahoney. 

AlJAL .. 

1893 

Lughal Hills, E. B. & 

32 


20 

C. H. Bell. 



Assam. 





Ajmere 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh . . 

100 

180 

16 

Lt. P. W. Grant. 

Akoba 

1870 

Berar . . 

100 

12 

15 

G. F. Squire. 

Allahabad . . 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 

10 

12 

Major H. F. Playne. 

Amraoti 



100 

6 

7 

W. A. Forbes. 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

20 


7 

A. C. Leale. 

Bangalore, United 

1868 

38, Eesfdency Hoad . . 



9 


SERVICE. 







Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . . 

50 


9 

Lt.-Col. J. 8. M. 







Harcourt. 

Barisal 

1864 

BackergunJ , Barisal . . 

82 


13 

M. B. Horn. 

Barrackpdr . . 

1850 

Grand Trunk Eoad, 8. 

48 


10 

8. A. Fairweathor. 



Riverside. 





BASSEIK 

1881 

Fytcho Street, Bassein, 

60 


11 

J. S. Forrest. 



Burma. 





Belqaum 

1884 

Close to Race Course . . 

60 


13 

Lt.-Col. L. V. Bond. 

BENARES 



20 


16 

D. Pilditch. 

Bengal 

1827 

33, Chowrlnghee Road, 

600 

25 

16 

Col. W'. WeaPens. 



Calcutta. 





Bengal United Ser- 

1845 

29, Chowrlnghee Rood. 

150 

20 

14 

T. S. Sterling. 

vice. 







Bombay 

1862 

Esplanade Road 

300 

12 

8 

W. F. Murdoch. 

Bombay Gymkhana. . 



76 

12 

7 

M. Innes Ker and W. 







Blake. 

Byculla 

1833 

Bcllasis Road, Bombay 

850 

12 

10 

J. E. Jackson, O.I.B, 

Caicutta 

1907 

241, Lower Circular 

200 

120 

10 

Major R. J. Vyncr. 



Road. 





Cawnporb 

1844 

Cawnpore 

100 


10 

H. R. Maophcrson. 

Ohamba 

1891 

Dalhousie, Punjab . . 

15 


7 

W. L. Stevenson. 

Chittagong . . 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 

76 

12 . 

10 

W. P. S h e p h e r d- 



gong. 




Barron. 

Club op Central 

1885 

Mhow . . 

60 


lOJ 

Capt. A.W, Buchanan. 

India. 







Club op Western 

1865 

Elphinstone Road, 

200 

12 

10 

H. A. Bleach* 

India. 


Poona. 





Cochin 

1876 


100 

18 

10 

W. Grant- 

COCONADA 

1856 

Coconada 

70 


10 

S. A. Cheeeman. 

Coimbatore. .. 

1868 

Coimbatore . . 

60 

9 

10 

S. O'M. Deane. 

COONOOR 

1894 

Coonoor, Nilgirla 

100 

12 

8 

M^or R. E. Webb, 







O.B.E. 

Dacca 

1864 

Dacca 

60 

.. 

14 

J. A, Stein. 

Darjeeling . . 

1868 

Auckland Road 

100 

12 

71 

A. A. Price. 

Delhi 

1898 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi. . 

120 

15 

15 

F. C. A. Thompson. 
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Name of Clab. 


Club-house. 

j Subscription. 

Secretary. 

blished. 

Ent. 

An- 

nual 

Mon- 

thly. 

HlMATiAV\ 

1841 

Mussoorie 

Rs. 

100 

Rs. 

6 

Rs. 

12 

W. Bell. 

Jhansi 

1887 

Next to Publifi Gar- 

75 


12 

3. Mackinnon Gould- 

Madras 

1831 

dens, .Thansi. 

Mount Road, Madras . . 

250 

20 

8 

ing. 

Capt. W. B. F. David- 

Madras Cosmopoli- 

1873 

Mount Road . . 

150 

24 

15 

son (on leave) ; 

A.F. Davis (Actg.). 
Sir M. C. T. Muthiah 

TAN. 

Malabar 

1864 

Beach Road, Calicut. . 

100 

12 

10 

Chetty. 

P. J. L. Cole. 

Maymyo 

1901 


100 

12 

10 

Lt.-Col. R. Money. 

Mooltan 

1892 

Mooltan 

50 


14 

Major H. V. Reynolds, 

Nainital 

1864 


100 

12 

10 

l.A. 

Lt.-Col. J. de Gray, 

OOTAOAMUND 

1840 

Ootacamund, Niljiiri 

150 

12 

10 

O.B, F.R.G.8. 

(Grey.) 

S. E. Langmoro. 

Orient 


Kills. 

Chowpaty, Bombay . . 

150 

72 

6 

Vasantrno Anandrao 

Pegu 

1871 

Promo Road, Rangoon 

150 

12 

12 

Dabholkar, 0. B. E. 
and E Sharp. 
Francis H. Tod. 

Peshawar . . 

1883 

Pesliawar 

50 


10 

Major E. E. Hills. 

Punjab 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore . . 

150 

15 

12 

A. R. Ross-Redding. 

Quetta 

1879 

Quetta 

120 


18 

Major JL Leicester. 

Kangoon Gymkhana.. 

1874 

Unlpin Rd., Rangoon. 

75 

6 

7 

W. B. Clover. 

llANQOON Boat Club.. 


Royal Lakes, Rangoon 

48 


3 

C. M. W. de Facieu. 

Bajpdtana .. 

1880 

Mount Abu 

50 


8 

.\. D. Ashdown. 

Royal Bombay Yacht 

1880 

Apollo Bunder 

350 

is 

10 

Capt. F. E. Henderson. 

Club. 





Royal Calcutta Turf 

1861 

49, Theatre Road 

500 

25 


Capt. A. Howard. 

Club. 





Royal Western 


Nasik .. 

75 

15 

12 

W. J. Jenkins. 

India Golf Club. 







Saturday 


7, Wood Street, Cal- 

75 

12 

10 

R. E. Bradley. 

SKOCNDRRAI'AD 

1883 

cutta. 

Secunderabad (Decca n) 

100 


8 

Lt.-Col. W. C. Clark, 

Shillong 

1878 

Northbrook Road, 

JOO 

12 

20 

D.S.O. 

C. K. Holder, O.B.E. 

diALKOT 


Shillona. 

Sialkot, Punjab 

82 


19 

Major K. H. Lceson, 

Sind 

1871 

Karachi 

300 

12 

10 

R. A.M.C. 

H. 0. Hoiiglilon. 

Trichinopoly 

1869 

Cantonment . . 

90 

12 

12 

U. K. M. Bowden. 

Tuticorin 

1885 

Tuticorin 

50 


12 

W. A . C. Kavelock. 

T3 nitkd Service Club. 

1866 

Simla . . 

200 

12 


Major L. B. Grant. 

''Jnited Service Club, 

1801 

Chiitter Manr.ll Palace. 

100 

12 

12 

E. Meudell. 

l.UCFNOW. 







UlPER BURMA 

1889 

Port Dulfcrln, Man 

50 

12 

10 

Major C. H. 8 . Deane, 

Western India Turf. 


dalay. 

Bombay and Poona . . 

50 

15 

[ 

. . 

l.A. 

Major J. E. Hughes. 

Wlllingdon Sports 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bombay.. 

300 

120 


C. H. Bull. 

Whbplbr 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut 

50 


10 

Capt. Colin West. 
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The Church. 


In the ordinary acceptance of the term 
there is no established Church in India. An 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is maintained for 
providing religious ministrations, primarily, 
to British troops, secondarily to the European 
civil officials of Government and their families. 
Seven out of the eleven Anglican Bishops in 
India are officers of the Estaolishment, tliough 
their episcopal Jurisdiction far transcends the 
limits of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
The stipends of tlie three Presidency Bishops 
are paid entirely by Government, and they 
hold an official status which is clearly defined. 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, JSagpur and 
Rangoon draw from Government the stipends 
of Senior Chaplains only but their episcopal 
rank and territorial titles are officially 
recognised. The Bishops of Chota J>Jagpur, 
Tinnevelly-Madnra, Travancorc-Cochin, Dorna- 
kal and Assam are not on the establish- 
ment. The new Bishopric of Assam was created 
In 1915. In its relations with Government it 
Is subordinate to the see of Calcutta. But the 
maintenance of the Bishopric is met entirely 
from voluntary funds. 

The ecclesiastical establishment Includes 
four denominations — Anglican, Scottish, Roman 
and Wesleyan. Of these, the first two 
enjoy a distinctive position, in that the Chap- 
lains of those denominations (and in the case 
of the first-named the Bishops) are indivi- 
dually appointed by the Secretary of State 
and rank as gazetted officers of Government. 
Throughout the Indian Empire there are 134 
Anglican and 18 Church of Scotland chaplains 
who4e appointments have been confirmed. The 
Roman Catholics and Wcsleyans receive 
block-grants from Government for the 
provision of clergy to minister to troops and 
others belonging to their respective denomin- 
ations. Tlie Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
a statf of military chaplains in India who receive 
a fixed salary from Government and 25 chaplains 
working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Government. Cluirchcs of all four denomin- 
ations may be built, furnished and repaired, 
wholly or partly at Government expense. 

In the Anglican Communion a movement 
towards " disestablishment ” lias recently taken 
definite shape. The Indian Church Measure 
adopt.ed by tlio Provincial Council of the C3mrch, 
of England in India and Ceylon in February^ 
1922 aims at the severance of all legal ties bet- 
ween the Indian Church and the Church of 
England. The Measure hag been sent down 
to the Diocesan Councils, for discussion, and 
will come before the Provincial Council for final 
adoption at its next meeting — January 1924. 
The fate of this Measure is at present uncertain. 
The Government of India may not accept its 
proposals in their entirety. But assuming 
that the Government of India accepts the prin- 
ciple of the Measure it will have to ^ss the 
National Assembly of the Church of England 
and be presented by that body to Parliament. 
The object of the Measure is thus stated by the 
Bishop of Nagpur 

** It Is simply to sever every legal connection 
which at present exists between the Church of 
England in India on the one hand and the 


Government of India, together with the Secretary 
of State for India, as well as the Church of 
England in England. If passed, it will make 
our Church in India as independent of the Home 
Church and of the Governing body of 
this country as are our sister Churches in the 
Colonies, We sliall then have power to select 
our own Bishops, to create new Dioceses, to 
frame new rules and regulations for the Church 
suitable for India, as well as to give it freedom 
to adopt its own expressions of faith, worship, 
rites and ceremonies. Our Synods and Councils 
will then be not merely Synods and Councils in 
name but actually ruling bodies whoso resolu- 
tions would form laws of the Church which every 
loyal member of the Church would feel bound to 
obey." 

In effect it will confer upon the Indian Church 
not only the privilege of appointing its own 
Bishops but the responsibility of paying their 
stipends. Tliis aspect of the matter causes 
disquietude in certain quarters. On the other 
hand the probability that Government will 
soon greatly reduce the personnel of the 
Ecclesiastical lOstablishmcnt Is regarded as 
a strong argument in favour of the Church 
claiming full freedom of self-goveniment now. 

So far as the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities are concerned the activities of 
the Church are not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions. The education of the 
children of those communities is very largely 
1 q the hands of the Christian denominations. 
I'here are a few institutions such as the La 
Martlnlere Schools, on a non-denominatlonal 
basis ; but they are exceptional. In all the 
largo centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various C!!hristian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
icncrosity In this respect. Her schools are to 
)e found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
In the larger hill-statlons. The Presbyterians 
are also well represented In this field, particu- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-in- 
aid from Government, and are regularly In- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Tffianks to the free owra- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, there Is no 
“ religious difficulty ’’ In the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities, 

Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a commnnity of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then ths 
so-called Syrian Church In sonth-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in lie in* 
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fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
(or the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent times, 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being the metropoliiical see o: 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, t^^ok full advantage of the Portuguese 

f >ower in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
Ian propaganda. His almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shrinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Homan Catholics In 
India number 1,904,006, of whom 879,251 
were added during the decade 1901-1911. 
The total of “ Syrian ” Christians (exclusive 
of those who while usin^ the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 315,012, as 
against 248,741 in 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tians (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 1,636,731, an increase of 
486,986 since 1901. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India Is 
now close on four millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from tlie 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increasr 
during the previous decade was nearly 100,CCO 
per annum. 

The Protestant Churches made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. They have thus 
been at work In the Indian mission field for 
something over 100 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognised that Chi is- 
tlan missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
la the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the Year Book of Missions in 
India, 1912, they are teaching 446,000 
children in 13,204 elementary schools, mostly 
situated in villages. This represents one-ninth 
of the total of elementary schools and scholars 
throughout the Empire. The majority of 
children In these schools are non -Christians. 
The same is true also of the high schools and 
in a still greater degree of the colleges. The 
former number 283 with 62,600 male and 8,400 
female pupils. There are 38 colleges affiliated 
to Universities, containing 6,488 male and 
61 female students. Of these as many as 
6,241 are non-Christians. From^the standpoint 
of missionary policy much importance Is 
attached to these agencies for the indirect 
propagation of the Christian faith. The 
statesman and the publicist are chiefly Inter- 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the Madras Christian College ; the Doll 


College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay • 
and the Foreman College, Lahore. All these 
are maintained by Presbyterian societies, 
either British or American. The Roman 
Catholics have a large number of educational 
Institutions, ranging from small village schools 
to great colleges preparing students for Uni- 
versity degrees. But the proportion of Chris- 
tian students in their institutions is very much 
larger than in those of the Protestant bodies. 
The proportion of literates amongst native 
Roman Catholics Is probably lower than 
amongst the Protestant converts ; but com- 
pared with Hindus and Mahomedans it is 
conspicuously higher. The Roman Catholics 
nave some 3,000 elementary schools in which 
98,000 boys and 41,000 girls are receiving 
Instruction. In naiddle and high schools they 
have 143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of both 
sexes. These figures, however include a large 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges, 

More recent, but producing even more wide-, 
spread results, Is the Philanthropic work of 
Christian missions. Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine threw crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity. But 
the philanthropic spirit Is never satisfied with 
one kind of orcanlsaticn or method. A ure&t 
stimulus was also given to medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 industrial 
institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing. In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place; and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry. 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India” 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
a great stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. 

Reunion.— For very many years Indian 
Christians have shown that they felt much 
more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
dom. These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than is always recsognlsed to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part. Even those differeuoea amongst Chris* 
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tiahs which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation Bccra to be of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them the great divi- 
ding line is that between Clirist and Mahommed 
or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
giround of paganism they arc conscious of a real 
fundatticntal unity in Christ. Compared with the 
greatness of the gulf wliich separates Christian 
from non-Christian, the dl/Tcrences of “con- 
fession” and “order" which separate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible. In consequence th^ 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, Is nowhere so strong as in India. 
In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which is a group union of five of the principal 
Ih’otestant communions, and as these bodies 
are in communion individually with all, or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
In India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Union. The S.I.U.C. is at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church. If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to q, union of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Homan Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encylical. This will mean that a 
real National. Indian Church will come into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic creeds and the Historic 
Episcopate, it will be linked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
n India in seven different missions — the United 
I’rovinces, South India, Travancorc and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Bajputana. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
bogim in what are now called the United Pro- 
vinces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820, in the Putijab 
In 1851, and in the Central Provinces in 1854. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore ; but It also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society Is an offshoot of the 
C. M. S, controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. in India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen 30 and European lay- 


women 258. The Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,055 are 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel* 

Statistics of the work of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many cases manned by the S. P. G., are 
entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. 
The best known of the S. P. G. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen's College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially In 
the Diocese of Tinnevelly-Madiira. There are 
1,16,000 Indian Christians under the eegis of 
the S. P. G. ; 90 ordained European mission- 
aries and 98 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies. — The Oxford 

Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880. 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. There are 11 mission- 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sistefs. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany, which is known all over India. 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- 
monly known as the Cowley Fathers) has house 
it Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the 
Uombay Konkan. In Bombay its missionary 
work centres round the Church of Holy Cross, 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefiy drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
population. At Poona the Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the All-Saints’ Sisters. Other Anglican sister- 
hoods represented in India are the Clewoi 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
(Kilburn) at Madras. The St. Hilda’s Deacon- 
esses’ Association of Lahore carries on important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Mission at Hazaribagh, and 
the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
working at Kangra and Palampiir (Punjab) 
should also bo mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

Westcott, The Right Reverend Foss, D.D. .. Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India. 


Senior Cqa-plains. 


Stokoe, Rev. Cecil George, M.A. 

Flrminger, Ven’ble Walter Kelly, M.A,, B.D., 
Drawbridge, Rev. W. H., m.a. 

Parker, Rov. William Almalr Hedley 
Croaler, Rev. Philip Horaefall 
Penley, Rev. Horace Octavius, M.A. 
RWadalo, Rev. Arthur Cyril 

Godber, Rev. John .. •• •• •• 


, . (On leave.) 

.. (On leave.) 

(On leave.) 

. . Chaplain, St. Thomas’ Church, Calcutta. 

.. (On leave.) 

,, Chaplain, St. James's, Calcutta. 

. . Services placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa. 

• • St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 
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And 12 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains of the Church op Scotland. 

Gordon, Rev. James Dnimmond, m.a., b. So. .. (On leave.) 

Macfarlane, Rev. Andrew, D.8.O., D.D Presidency Senior Chaplain, Rental, and 

Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew's Church, 
Calcutta. 

Ingram, Rev. James William, B.D Senior Cliapiain, St. Andrew's Church, 

Calcutta. 

McLean, Rev. Lachlan, m.a., b.d. .. .. .. Under Army Department. 

Chaplains of the Church of Rome. 

Meuleraan, The Most Reverend Dr. Brice, S.J. .. Archbishop, Calcutta. 

Carbery, Rev. Fr. Philip, s.J. Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmer, Right Reverend Edwin James, M.A. .. Lord Bishop of Bombay (On furlough), 
Hatchell, Ven’ble C. F. W. .. .. .. .. Archdeacon of Bombay. 

Smith, A. K. .. .. ,, .. Registrar of the Diocese. 

Senior Chaplains. 

D'Alessio, Rev. Edward Samuel .John, p.a Chorpiiri. 

Kcnnclly, Re V. W. J. M. .. .. .. .. (On leave.) 

Tibbs, Rev. Philip Gordon, u.a Kirkeo. 

Arnould, Rev. Henry Lloyd M.H St. Maiy’s, Poona. 

Hill, Rev. Edward Eustace 

And 16 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains of the Church op Scotland. 

Maofarlane, Rev. A (On deputation ) 

Nelson, Rev. A. M. .. ., .. .. .. (Onleavc.) 

Jamieson, Rev. R. G Presidency Senior Cliai liin ai\d Chaplain, 

St. Andrew’s Church , Bombay. 

Lee, Rev. R. B., M.A., B.D. .. (On combined Raved 

Rennie, Rev. J. Y. .. .. .. .. St. Andrew’s Cliurcn, Karachi. 

Bell, Rev. G. Chaplain, Poona and Kirkee. 

McLellan, Rev. D. T. II. .. Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, Bombay. 

Chaplains op the Church op Rome, 


Qoodier, The Most Rev. A, .. .. .. .. Presidency. 

Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Waller, Eight Reverend Edward Harry MnnsOeld, 

D.D. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Lord Bishop of Madras. 

Nuttall, Venerable Frank, m.a Archdeacon and Senior Joint Chaplain, St. 

George’s Cathedral. 

Rowlandson, Frederic, F.. A., LL.B. .. ,, .. Registrar of the Diocese ami Secretary 

to the Lord Bishop. 

Senior Chaplains, 


Fljmn, Rev. Hugh Hamilton . , 
Doycock, Rev. Francis Wheaton, M.A. 
Morton, Rev. Bertram Mitford 
Stone, Rev. Henry Cecil Brmgh 

Jervis, Rev. E. O 

Bridge, Rcv. Henry Noel 
Proctor, Rcv. Francis Owen. . 

Wright, Rev. G. A. Arthur .. 

Sell, Rev. Chailes Edward 
Smith, Rev. George C. Augustus 
Brownrigg, Rev. Emost Graham, m.a. 

Borlase, Rev. J. J. D.,b.a., ll.b. 
Loasby, Rev. Harry (Element, M.A, 
Hacking, Rev. Henry, M.A, 

Careless, Rev. William Edward, M.A. 
Beoley, Rev. Ben Darcey ., 

Bull, Rev. Francis Faulkner 


. . Coonoor. 

.. (On leave.) 

. . On combined leave. 

.. St. Thomns’ Mount with Pallavaram. 
. . Holy Trinity Church, Bangalore. 

. . Ootacamimd. 

.. Vizagapatam. 

. . Mercara end My.so e. 

. . Fort St. George. 

.. Tri mulgherry, Deccan. 

. . St. Mark’s Church, Bangalore. 

.. (On combined leave.) 

.. (On combined leave.) 

.. Vellore. 

, , Bcllary. 

.. Welliugfon. 

, . Trichinopoly. 
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And 11 Junior Chaplains. 


Chueoh 

Mackenzio, Rov. Donald FranciS) M.A. 

McNein, Rev. J. IT. H. 

Mitctioll, Rev. James Donald, M.A., B.D. 
Pitcairn Hill, Rev. Colin Cecil, M.A. 

Wrlglit. Rev. J. .Johnstone 


' Scotland, 

.. St. Andrew’s Church, Madras. 

.. (On combined leave). 

.. St. Andrew’s Church, Bangalore. 

,. Probationary, St. Andrew’s Church, Secun- 
derabad. 

.. St. Andrew’s Church, Madras and Acting 
Presidency Senior Chaplain. 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Thomson, Rev. T. A Shillong. 

Pak(mham-WalHh, The Right Rev OHiciating, Darrang. 

Wylde, Rcv. F. St. J, Quinton .. .. .. Lakhimpur, 

Wood, Rev. W. S. A. .. .. .. .. .. Silchar. 

Dixey, Rev. A. D Sibsagar. 

Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Junior Chaplains, 

Ridsdale, Rev. A. C Chaplain, Cuttack. 

Williams, Rev. H. F. F. Bankipore. 

Dyer, Rev. B. S., m.a. Dinapore. 

Perfect, Rev. Henry Bhagalpur. 

Reginald, Rev. A. J. 0 ,, .. .. Moughyr and Jamalpur. 

Vacant . . • • • . . . ♦ . . . Muzaflarpur and Darbhanga. 

Minto-Senhousc, Rev. Be rnard Darlcy .. .. Ranchi. 


• Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

Fyrfe, The Right Reverend Rollestone Sterritt, m.a., Lord Bishop of Rangoon, 

Senior Chaplains. 

Price, Rev. Howcl Evans Archdeacon of Rangoon and Bishop’s 

(k>mmi8sary. (On leave.) 

Cowpor-Joiinson, Rev. Wilfrid Harry, M.A. ..Chaplain, Maymyo. Offg. Archdeacon of 

Rangoon and Bishop’s Commissary. 

And 7 Junior Chaplains. 


Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chatterton, Right Reverend E., D.D. .. .. Lord Bishop of Nagpur. 

Martin, Von’blo F. W Archdeacon and Chaplain, Nagpur. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Clarke, Rev. W. L. (On leave.) 

Molooy, Rev. P. J. .. .. ,. .. Second Chaplain, Mhow. 

Clougli, Rev. E. R. .. Garrison Chaplain, Jubbiilpore. 

Warden, Rev. A. F. O. (On leave.) 

carter, Rcv. B.B., M.A. .. Noeinuch. 

And 9 Junior Chaplains. 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chaplains. 


Henry, Rev. W. E. C., m.a .. Abbottabad. 

Devcnlsh, Rev. 0. R. S. (On leave.) 

Dixon, Rev. T. H., M.A. .. .. .. .. (On leave.) 

Carden, Rev, H.O. .. .. Peshawar, 


And 3 Junior Chaplains. 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Durrant, Right Reverend H. B., M.A., d.d. .. Lord Bishop of Punjab, Lahore. 

Wheeler, The Ven’ble Oauffon High Trevor, m.a. .. Archdeacon, Karachi. 


Senior Chaplains. 


Cole, Rev. Alexander Barnet Farquharson, m.a. 
Markby, Rov. Frederick Edward, M.A. 

Fagan, Rev. High William Farquharson. b.a. 
Buckwcll, Rev. Fn'dorkk Cliarles 
Castle, Rev. Willie Wichello, B.A, 

Stephenson, Rev. Canon Henry Stanley'. M.A 
Riptoul, Rev. Charles Randolph, m.a. . . 
Selwyn, Rev. Arthur Lewis Henry, b.a. 
Campbell, Rev. Rowland William, b.a. 
Maunsell, Rev. Arthur Persse Gabbett. b.d. 
Williams, Rev. James Ernest Harris, m.a. 

Pr^by, Rev. Randolph Simon Bennertz> b.a. 

H ‘n.v, Rev. William Ernest Charles, m.a. 
Dixon Rev. Thos. Harold, M.A. 

Bame, Rev. George Dunsford, m.a. .. 


(On leave.) 

. (On leave.) 

. (On leave.) 

. Simla. 

. Hyderabad (.Sind.) 

. Bl.'-hop's Chaplain, Lahore. 
. (On leave.) 

. (On leave.) 

. Munee. 

. (On leave.) 
dull under. 

Rawalpindi. 

Abbottabad. 

R.aisina. 

On Foreign Service. 


And 18 Junior Chaplain?. 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, The Right Reverend George Herbert .. Lord Bishop of Lucknow. 

Irwin, The Ven’ble B.C.B., m.a. .. .. .. Archdeacon of Lucknow. 

James, J. W. Langford .. .. ,. .. Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow. 

Senior Chaplains. 


Smith, Rev. H. T. P Benares. 

Bell, J^v. William Lachlan, m.a Wazlristan Field Force. 

Irwin, Rev. Benjamin Christopher Bulteel, m.a. . . (On leave.) 

Padfleld, Rev. George Augustus Selwyn .. .. Chakrata. 

Meykr, Rev. Ed waM Mowbray, b.a. .. .. Allahabad. 

And 13 Junior Chaplains with 8 Additional Clergy, 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND; 

McCaul, Rev. M. W., b. d Allahabad, Army Department. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India, 1913, gives the following discrepant 
tables 



Civil Census, 

1911. 

Ecclesiastical 

Estimate. 

f Latin rite 

British India < 

L Syriac rite 

Total, British India and Prot, States 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Total, India, Burma and Ceylon 

French India . . 

Portuguese India 

Ecclesiastical Grand Total . . 

1,430,582 

413,142 

1,635,820 

864,660 

1,843,724 

60,282 

339,300 

1,900,480 

88,447 

322,163 

2,243,306 

2,311,090 

.... 

25,918 

296,148 


2,663,166* 


• After trying to rectify discrepancies the Directory Axes as probable the following numbers 


European and Anglo-Indian Catholics . . . . 114,512 

Bapti^ Indian Catbolioa .« 2,423,286 

Total 2,537,798 


There has been a notable increase during the last 10 years, but th) fla5ir33 hav3 b3!n 
comi^tely worked out. The number of Catholioa for Iniia and Ceylon has riim to o/c: 
3»00^000, and the priests amount to 3,145. 
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fhe Catholic commualty as thus existing is 
composed ol the following elements : — 

(1) The " Syrian '* Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by four Vicars Apos- 
tolic of their own Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(8) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

( 4 ) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism m recent mission centres. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise starting after 
1600, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a contlict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ padroado ” or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 
same time the whole country was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after subse- 
quent adjustments now stands as follows: — 

Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction : — 

The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex- 
tension into British territory) with suffra- 
ge bishoprics at Cochin, Mylapore and 
Damaun (all three covering British terri- 
tory). 

Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction : — 

The archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmerc. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore and 
Tricliinopoly, 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Dacca, Krlshnagar and Patna, 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 
The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Vizagapatam 
and Nagpur. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Ckiimbatore ami Kumbakonam. 

The archbishopric of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Gaile, J.affna 
and Triucomalee. 


The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric of Quilon. 

Four Vicariates Apostolic of the Syriac rite 
for the Syrian Christians of Malabar. 
Three Vicariates Apostolic of Burma. 

During 1923 two new dioceses have been 
constituted ; Tuticorin and Calicut. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and with a few excep- 
tions are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
number about 1,000 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 
country, numbering about 2,000 and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The ^rst work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Chnstiaus, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people ; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter's College, Agra, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St. Joseph's College; 
Trichinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
teaching university courses ; besides a large 
number of high schools and elementary 
schools. The education of girls is supplied 
for by numerous convent schools worked by 
religious congregations of nuns to say 
nothing of orphanages and other charitable 
institutions. The total number under edu- 
cation amounted in 1904 to 148,051 boys and 
78,164 girls, later figures being unav^Iable. 
As to missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous mission centres, 
among which those In Cbota Nagpur, Gujerat, 
Orissa, the Nizam’s Dominions, the Ahmed- 
nagar district and the Telugu coasts may bo 
mentioned. ^Full particulars on all points 
will be found m the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of tAe Society for the PrO’- 
legation of the Faith and of the Ufdy Childhood', 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only chose who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death; is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is represented by a Delegate 
Apostolic of the East Indies Who resides 
at Bangalore. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


The Church of Scotland. — The Chaplaincy centenary of the churches lu the three 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from ; Presidency towns was celebrated : Calcutta, 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed i 1914 : Bombay, 1919 ; Madras, 1921. Since 
In Calcutta, and organised a oongregatioo 1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
ol hia Soottiab (eltow countrymen. The I itaff, of whom nine b^ong to the Beng^ 
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Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns whero 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment hapjpens to be placed 
and as a mle moves with the regiment. There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplains In charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
built, in all considerable military stations, 
e.g., Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhet, 
Eawalpindi, fiialkot, Umballa and Jub- 
bnlpore. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving In such 
stations as Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta. The Additional 
Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment. In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murreo, Dalhousie. 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 


The Mission work of the Church of Scotlana 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
schools whore English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
but the Bombay College wag closed in 1801, 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
CoUege. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being carried on from eight centres under 
seventeen missionaries. The baptised Chris- 
tian community now numbers over 14,000. 
Work commenced in Darjeeling In 1870 is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there Is 
A Christian community there of over 
^000. In the five mission districts of 
Caicatta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras. 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1019 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women's Association of Foreign Missions 
does Invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 103 teachers, over 60 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
ohUdren in India. Together with the United 
Free Church St. Andrew's Church provides 
the governing body of the Bombay Scottish 
High Schools, which have always held a high 
place among such Institutions, and exercises 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Soottisb 
Gspbamage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew's High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local eongr^tion supports 
a school for poor childton. Hie AyroiSffe 
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Girls* Boarding and High School Is under 
the care of the KIrk-Session of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Simla. The now well-known St. 
Andrew's Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Sjotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission* 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work^ 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence. Further information 
may be found In “ Reports of the Schemes of the 
Church of Scotland,” Blackwood A Sons ; “ 'the 
Church of Scotland Year Book '' and “ The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon ” a new edition of which is being 
prepared. 

The United Free Church of Scotland.— 

This branch of the Scottish Church has only 
three purely European congregations in India, 
two in Calcutta, Wellesley Square, and Howrah 
and one In Bombay, Waudby Road. In Calcutta 
the Howrah Church Is In the district of tho 
mills, and every effort is made to minister to 
the Scottish Engineers and other workers in tho 
mills. As noted above members of these con- 
gregations co-operate with the Established 
Church of Scotland in providing education for 
European children. 


The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas. They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kalna and Chl,nsura) ; the Santal Parganas, 
with five stations ; Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and Alibag) ; Hyderabad State (.Jalna, 
Bethel and Parbham); Madras (Madras 
City, Chingleput, Sriporumbudur and Con- 
jeoveram) ; tho Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
Bhandara, Wardha, and Amraotl) ; Rajpiitana, 
where the extensive work instituted by the 
United Presbyterian Church in 1860 is now 
carried on from eleven centres. 


The work falls Into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations wliicli 
form part of tho Indian Presbyterian Churcii, 
and this Church is seeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 
Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has also 
made a large contribution to tho work of higher 
education through four Christian Colleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
under the joint management of tho Church 
of Scotland and the United Free Church. The 
Madm Christian College, which owes so much 
to the work of Dr. William Miller, is now under 
the direction of a Board representing several 
Missionary Societies. Wilson College, Bombay, 
wfth which the names of Wilson and Dr. Mao < 
klchan are specially associated and Hlslop Col • 
>, are under the direct managemeat 
' Free Church* 
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BAPTIST 

Thi Baptist Missjonaet society of geeat 
BEITAIir. —Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana Mission 
has recently been united with this Society. 
The staff of the united Mission in India numbers 
266 missionaries and about 968 Indian workers. 
Connected with the Society are 232 Indian Chur- 
ches, 268 Primary Day Schools, 24 Middle and 
High Schools, and 3 Theological Training Col- 
leges. The church membership at the close 
of 1922 stood at 16,866 and the Christian Com- 
munity at 49,851. In the methods of the So- 
ciety, a prominent place Is given to Bazaar and 
Village preaching. Increase in membership 
during the past ten years, about 60 per cent, 
and in the community 60 per cent, for the same 
period. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed frora-oimongHt 
these peoples are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students Is carried on 
In Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack and D(‘llii, where 
hostels have been erected for the prosecution 
of this form of work. 

Educational Wore. — Ranges from Primary 
Bchool to CoUoges. Serampore College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, and confinhed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
purchase of the Settlement of Serampore in 
1845, and placed in 1856 by the College 
Council at the disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become a part of its 
Missiooaijr Educational operations, Arts and 
Theological. It was affiliated in 1857 to the 
uewly-formed Calcutta University ; reorga- 
nised in 1910 on the lines of its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominational basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

As the only College In India granting a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
now resident In the splendid College Buildings, 
In Arts, the College prepares for the Calcutta 
Arts Examinations. Principal : Rev. G. 
Howells, M.A., B.D., B,LrrT., PH, D. 

A Vernacular Theological Institute likewise 
attaches to Serampore. There is an institute 
also at Cuttack, for the training of Indian 
preachers and Bible schools in several centres. 

There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on In many of the 
etaUons where sin European population obtains. 
Medical work connected with the Society 
reported 5 Hospital^, 8 Dispensaries, and 
about 64,800 out-patients for the year 1922. 
Two large Printing Presses for both English 
and Vernacular work are conducted at Calcutta 
and Cuttack. The Secretaries of the Mission 
are the B.ev. John Reid and W. Craig Eadie» 
Esq., 48, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19. Fumlval Street, Holbom, London. The 
total Income for 1920 of the Society amounted 
to £267,338. 


SOCIETIES. 

The Canadian Baptist Mission.— W as com- 
menced In 1873, and is located in the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras, In the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 313 out- 
stations with a staff of 96 missionaries, including 
6 qualified physicians, and 989 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,400 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 79, communicants 15,100 
and adherents 20,409 for the past year. Nine 
Churches are entirely self-support-ing. In the 
Educational department are 390 village day 
schools, with 18,146 children, 13 boarding schools, 
2 High schools, a Normal Training school, a 
Theological Seminary providing in all for 1,000 
pupils, and an Industrial school. There are 
6 Hospitals and two leper asylums. The Mission 
publlsnes a Telugu newspaper. Village Evangeli- 
sation is the central feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 52 per cent., the Christian 
community by 50 per cent., and scholars by 
600 per cent. The Indian Secretary is the Rev. 
Gordon P. Barss, Tekkali, Ganjam District. 

THE American Baptist Telugu Mission. 
— Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kumool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an important work in Madras and the sur- 
rounding vicinity. Its main work is evangelism, 
but there are also Educational and Medical 
Institutions of importance. Industrial Settlement 
work for the Erukalas is carried on at Kavali 
and vicinity. Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High School at Nellore, and the Mission High 
School at Kurnool. Organized Telugu Chur- 
ches number 184, with 75,841 baptized communi- 
cants. There are 95 missionaries, and 1,886 In- 
dian workers. The mission maintains In co- 
operation with the Canadian Baptist Mission 
a Union Theological Seminary at Ramapatnam 
for the training of Indian preachers. A bible 
Training School for the training of Telugu 
women is located in Nellore. A total of 27,794 
receive instruction in 879 primary schools, 
13 secondary schools and 4 High schools. In 
Medical work 7 Hospitals and 7 Dispensaries 
report 2,881 in-patients, 65,077 out-patients, 
and 122,482 treatments during the year. 

Secretary : Rev. S. W. Stenger, Nandyal. 
Ambrioan Baptist foreign Mission 8o* 
OIBTT, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1814; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owesitsrlse to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson. Until 1010 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 83 main stations 
In Burma, 12 In Assam, 10 in Bengal and Orissa, 
25 in South India, Insides hundreds of out'- 
stations. All forms of missionary enterprise 
come within the scope of the Society. 

The missionary staff numbers 450 in all, 
with an Indian workers' staff of 6,713. Com- 
municants number 176,620. Organized chur- 
ches number 1,600 of which 880 are self-sup- 
porting. Educational work Is conducted on 
a large scale, the total number of schools of all 
grades being 2,147 with over 60,121 pupils* 
The Christian Cohege haa 125 studente In col-. 
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leva classes. There are twenty High Schools 
with 4,423 pnplls. 

Medical work embraces 15 Hospitals and 32 
Dispensaries, in which 76,739 out-patients 
and 4,682, in-patients were treated last year. 

Indian Christians contribute annually more 
than Rs. 5,47.861 lor religious and benevolent 
work within the Mission. 

The great work of the Mission continues to be 
evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Bible-women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission. 
The work in Assam embraces 9 different langu- 
ages. and large efforts are made amongst the 
employers on the tea plantations. There are 12 
Theological Seminaries and training schools 
with 765 pupils. The Mission Press at Rangoon 
is the largest and finest in Burma. 

Assam Secretary, Rev. A. J. Tuttle, Gauhatl, 
Assam. 

Burma Secretary, Rev. Walter E. Wlatt, 16, 
Mission Road, Rangoon, Burma. 

Bengal and Orissa Secretary, Rev. Harold 
I. Frost, Balasore, Orissa. 

South India (or Telugu) Secretary, Rev. W. J. 
Longloy, Ramap atnam, S. India. 

The Tasmanian Baptist Mission.— -With 
2 missionaries, established at Serajgunge, 
E. Bengal 
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Secretary : Rev, T. 0. Kelly, Mission House, 
Serajgungo. 

The Australian Baptist Foreign 
Mission. — Embracing the societies represent* 
Ing the Baptist Churches of the States of the 
Australian Commonwealth. The field of oper- 
ations is in East Bengal. The staff numoers 
36 Australian workers. There are 1,927 com- 
municants and a Christian community of 4,143^ 

Secretary, Field, Council : Rev. H. J. Sutton, 
M. A., Mymenslngh. 

The Strict Baptist Mission.-— H as 11 
Euroi)ean Missionaries, and 102 Indian Workers 
in Madras, and Salem District. Communicants 
number 226 ; organised Churches 6 ; elementary 
schools 32, with 1,500 pupils. 

Secretary : Rev. B. A. Booth, KRpauk, Mad- 
ras, W. 

American baptist, Bhnoal-Orissa BIissjon 
commenced In 1836. Area of operation; Midna- 
pore district of Lower Bengal and Balasore 
district of Orissa. Mission staff 32, Indian workers 
821. One English Church and 21 Vernacular 
Churches, Christian Community 6,OOOJ One 
hospital and two dispensaries. Educational; 
One Theological and one High School, and 129 
Elementary schools, pupils 3,883. One Indus- 
trial school for weaving and carpentering, &c. 
The Vernacular Press of this mission printed 
the first literature in the Santall language. 

Secretary'. Rev, Harold I. Frost, Balasore, 
Orissa. 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES, 


Tbb Irish Presbyterian Church Mission.— 
Operates in Gujerat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 37 Missionaries of whom 4 are qualified doc- 
tors and an Indian staff of 840 including school 
teachers. There are 11 Organised Churches, a 
communicant roll of 1,691, and a Christian com- 
munity of 6,769. In Medical work there are 3 
Hospitals, 6 Dispensaries, with 792 in-patients 
and 12,413 out-patients. The Mission conducts 
2 High schools, 1 Anglo- Vernacular school, and 
123 vernacular schools affording tuition for 5,978 
pupils, 4 Orphanages, a Divinity College at 
Ahmedabad, a Teachers* Training College for 
men, a Teachers' Training College for women, 
both at Ahmedabad, and a Mission Press at 
Surat. The Mission has made a speciality of farm 
eoionies, of which there are about a score in con- 
nection with it, most of them thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, work- 
ing in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantba 
districts, with farm colonies attached. 

Secretary. Rev. Hamilton Martin, B.A,, 
Mission House, Ahmedabad. 

The United Presbyterian Church op 
North America. — The Sialkot Mission of the 
above Church was opened at Sialkot, Punjab, 
in 1866. It is now carrying on work in ten 
districts of the province and one in the 
N. W. F. Provinces. Its missionaries 
number 126, and its Indian workers 734. Its 
educational work comprises one Theological 
Seminary, one College, five Hl^ Schools, one 
Industrial School, eight MQddle Schools, and 


208 Primary Schools. The total enrolment 
in all schools was 13,758 in 1921. The Mission 
Is also carrying on Medical work through five 
hospitals and eight dispensaries. The total 
Christian Community In connection with the 
Mission Is 71,380. 

Secretary : W. H. Merrlam, M.A., Gujranwala, 
Punjab. 

THE American Presbyterian Mission 
operates In 3 main sections known as thePunjab, 
North India and Western India Missions. The 
American Staff (Including women) numbers 243^ 
and the Indian Staff 1,343. There are 88 main 
stations and about 210 out-stations. Organized 
churches number 78, 22 of which are self- 
supporting. There are 10,701 communicants 
and a total baptized community of 80,840. 
Educational work as follows ; 2 Men’s Colleges, 
and an Interest in the Isabella Thoburn and 
the Kinnaird Colleges lor women, students 
1,210; Theological Schools 2, students 85 ; 
Training Schools for village workers 2, stu- 
dents 233 ; High Schools 14, ritudents, 1,424; 
Industrial Schools 6, Agricultural Demonstration 
Farms 4 ; Teachers* Training Departments 7 ; 
The I^ra j Medical School and an Interest in tho 
Ludhiana Medical School for women, students 
50 ; J^ementary ^hools 248 ; Schools of all 
grades 298, pupils 11,659. Medical Work; 
Hospitals 0; Dispensaries 14. Sunday Schools 
819 with 11,487 pupils. Contributions for 
Church and Evangelistic work on the part of 
the Indian Church Rs. 37,227, 
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The Hospital at Mlral, under the care of Di. 
W. J. Wanless and Dr. C. B. Veil, is well known 
throughout the whole of 8. W. India, and the 
Forman Christian College at Lahore under the 
principalshlp of Eev, E. D. Lucas, D.D., 
Is oc|nally well-known and valued in the 
Punjab. The Ewing Christian College (Dr. 
C. A. II, Janvier, Principal) has grown rapidly 
in numbers and influence. 

Secretary of Council ofA.P. Missions in India 
Ecv. If. D. Griswold, D.D., Ph.D., Lahore. 

Secretary, Punjab Mission : Eev. C. H. Eice, 
M. A., Lahore. 

Secretary, North India Mission : Eev. W. T. 
Mitchell, M. A., Mainpuri, U. P. 

Secretary, Wedern India Mission : Eev. M. 
W, Stiahler, M.A., Kolhapur. 

The New Zealand Presbyterian Mission. 
— Commenced aa recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab. 

Secretary : Miss M. Salmond, M. A., Jagadhri. 
The Canadian Presbyterian Mission.— 

Coninicnced in 1877 ; has 15 main stations in the 
Indore, Gwalior, Eutlam, Dhar, Alirajpur, Ear- 
wuni, Jobat, Jaora, Sitamau, Banswara and other 
Native States. The Mission staff numbers 85 ; 
Indian workers 290 Organised Churohes 14 ; 
Communicants, (Sept. 30, 1921) 1,248 ; Baptised 
non-communicants, 2,827 ; unbnptiscd and cate- 
chumens 399. Total Christian Community 4,474. 

Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middles Schools, High Schools for boys and girls, 
College. Theological Seminary and Classes. 
Industrial teaching and work are done in the 
thre(' Girls’ Boarding Schools and in Easalpura 
Jioys' School. Technical and practical training 
is given in Printing, Weaving and Carpentry. 

T he Medical work is large. There are two Gene- 
ral Hospitals, where both men and women are 
treat ('d, and five Women’s Hospitals. 

Secretary: — The Bev. J. S. Mackay, B.A., 
Noemuch, Central India. 


ThI WILBH CABTiKISnO MXTHODlfif MlSUON 
(OR Welsh Presbyterian Mission ) «8t»> 
blished in 1840 with a staff of 82 Mission- 
aries, 600 Native workers occunies stations 
in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia Hills, the 
Luahai Hills and at Sylhet and (Tachar. The 
Khassia language has been reduced to writing, 
the Bible translated, and many books pub- 
lished in that language by the Mission. A large 
amount of literature has been produced In the 
Lushai language also. In 1921, Communicants 
numbered 21,467 ; the total Christian com- 
munity 60,088; organised Churches 671; 
self-supporting Churches 86. Elementary 
schools number 555, scholars 17,673 ; Boarding 
schools 3, scholars 820, in addition to 1 
Industrial school, 4 Trataing institutions and 
1 Theologioai Seminary. Two Hospitals and 
3 Dispensaries provided for 10,000 patients 
in 1920. 

Secretary : Ecv. T. W. Rees, Silchar. 

Tun argot Mission of the Reformed (Tmrch 
in America (Dutch), organised in 1853 occuptes 
the North and South Arcot and Cliitloor districts 
in S. India with a staff of 48 Missionaries, and 
708 Indian ministers and workers. Churches 
number 17, Communicants 4,462 ; total (Tiris* 
tian community 22,630 ; Boarding schools 11, 
scholars 842 ; Theological school 1, students 27 ; 
Voorhus College, Vellore, students 140, High 
schools 4, Scholars 2,070 ; Training schools 2, 
students 145 ; Industrial schools 2, pupils 95 ; 
Elementary schools 224, scholars 6,665, Three 
Hospitals, 7 Dispensaries witli staff of 68 pro- 
vided for 2,905 in-patients and 50,000 out-pa- 
tients for the past year. 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School arc 
located at Vellore, the headquarter of the Mission. 
The Union Mission Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
for S. India is near Madanapallc, Arogivarara 
P. 0., Chittoor Dist. 

Secretary: Bev. H. J, Scudder, M.A. A B. H, 
Madanapallc, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missionr — Hae two large Missions, 
the American Marathi Mission, and the Madura 
Mission. The Marathi Mission includes a large 
part of the Bombay Preaidency, with centres 
at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara and Sholapur, 
and was commenced in 1818, the first American 
Mission in India. Its activities are large and 
varied. The staff at the beginning of 1922 
consisted of 51 missionaries and 608 Indian 
workers operating In 198 outstations exclusive of 
Bombay City. Organised Churches number 71 
, with 8,986 communicants, and 7,401 adherents. 
There is a Leper work at Sholapur. The Edu- 
cational work erabijaceB 18 training and secon- 
dary schools, with 8o7 pupils and 174 primary 
schools, with 7,781 pupils, three-fifths of whom 
are non-Christians. A Theological College 
at Ahmednagar trains for the Indian Ministry. 
Zenana work and Industrial work are vigor- 
ously carried on, the latter embracing carpentry, 
lace work and carpet weaving. A school for 
the blind is conducted on both Educational 
and Industrial lines. 83,000 patients were treated 
in the Hospitals'and Dispensaries of the Mission 
last year, Special evangelistic work Is carried 


on amongst the tribes known as the Bhlls 
and Maugs. This Mission was the first to 
translate the Christian scriptures into the Ma- 
rathi tongue. At Sholapur, a settlement for 
Criminal Tribes is carried on under the 
supervision of Government. Secretary ; Eev. 
Alden H. Clark, M.A., Ahmednagar. 

The Madura Mission.— I n the South of the 
Madras Presidency, commenced in 1834, has a 
staff of 63 missionaries and 910 Indian workers, 
operates in the Madura and Eamnad districts 
and bag a communicant roll of 9,142 and a total 
Christian community of 26,724 and 32 organised 
churches, most of which are entirely self-sup - 
portingand self-governing. Schools number 292 
with 14,923 pupils. Thereis a (Christian Cbllege 
at Madura, hlgn and training 8<*ool8 for Girls 
as also Hospitals for men and women; at 
Pasumalaiare a High School, Tbeologiea] In- 
shitutioa. Trade School, Teachers’Trainlng School 
and Printing Press. The Secretary Is the 
Eev. John J. Banninga, D. D., PasumelUI. 

The Argot Mission commenced under the 
American Board was tcansferred to the 
Reformed Church of America in 1851. 
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THf SOiVSINAVT&N ALLIilfCI HROOIff OV 
Ko&tr AlflElQA.— Embracee two Bmnohee, 
one In Bengal and the other in Khandeah. The 
total mission staff is repiesented by 12 missiona- 
ries and 20 Indian workers. There are 62 
communicants and a Christian community of 
158. Ten Elementary Schools provide for 200 
pupils. 

S^retaries : Eev. J. S. Otfeson, Navapur, 
Khandesh, and Miss H. Abrahamson, Bomar, 
Bengal. 

The Swedish Ahjahcb Mission.— Working 
among the Bhils in West Khandesh has 27 
missionaries and 64 Indian workers. There 
are 8 congregations with a total membership 
of 841, of whom 326 are communicants. There 
are 13 Elementary Schools, and 4 School 
Homes. The pupils In all schools are 331. 

Secretary : Miss Emma Johanson, Dhanora 
via Nandurbar, West Khandesh. 

The Free Church Mission of Finland. — The 
total Mission Staff Is represented by six Mis- 
sionaries and 14 Native workers. There are 
about 120 communicants, five Churches and 
a Christian Community of about 200. There 
ie one middle school and three day schools. 
Medibal work is carried on, also industrial 
work (weaving). 

Adting Secretary : Miss Elronguist, Lachung* 
via Gangtok, Sikkim. 

THE LONDON Missionary Society.— Com- 
menced work In India in 17118 and occupies 10 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancore. The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. The European 


staff numbers 100, Indian workers %tiZ ; 
Organised Ohurobes 620 ; Oommonicaata 
17,466 and Christiaii Community 116,068. 
There are 4 Christian Colleges, students 159: 
5 Theological Institutions, students 70 : 4 

Training Institutions, pupils 114 ; 22 High 

schools, pupils 4,849; 85 Boarding schools, 
scholars 1,167 ; 9 Industrial schooiS, pupils 
116 and 862 Elementary scbcols with ^775 
scholars. In Medical work Hospitals number 
2.3, Dispensaries 14, qualified doctors 9 (Euro- 
pean), 41 Assistants and 3,971 in-patients and 
174,898 out-patients for the year. 

The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
at Calcutta, Benares and Aimora. The ^owani- 
pur Institution at Calcutta U now a Teacheis* 
Training College. Evangelistic work is 
carried on amongst the thousands of ptigiixnfl 
visiting Benares and Almors is noted for Us 
Hospital and Leper Asylum. Special efforts are 
made amongst the Nama Sudras and the aborigi- 
nal tribes knowu as the Majbwars, (^ros aid 
Pankas. The S. India district is divided into 
the Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam 
with 12 stations and 472 outstations. At 
Nagercoil (Travancore) is the Scott Memorfal 
College with 985 students, a Church and con- 
gregation said to be the largest in India, and a 
large Printing Press, the centre 61 the S. 
Travancore Tract Society. 

N. India Secretary i Rev. J. H. Brown, Bjl., 

B.D., Calcutta. 

S. India Secretary : Eev. Geo. Wilkins, Banga- 
lore City. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


Thb Cheistun and Missionary alliance. 
—•Bates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionaries were at work in 
Berar Province much earlier. The work is 
confined to the provinces of Berar, Khandesh 
and Gujarat. There is a staff of 72 mission- 
ariea and 155 Indian workers. The number of 
Mission stations is 20, with additional ontsta- 
tions. There is a Christian Community of 2,870 

r ople. There are 4 orphanages, 2 for boys and 
for girls : 2 training schools for Indian 
woricers, and 1 English congregation at Bhusa- 
wal. Chairman, Treasurer and Secreiary ; — 
Rev. W. Moyser, Akola, Berar, C. P. 

The Church op the Brethren (American) 
— Opened work In 1«'95, and operates in Broach, 
8urat and Thana Districts, also In Baroda and 
Bajidpla States. Its staff number 50 foreign 
workers incIudiM missionaries’ wives, and 270 
Indian workers. The Baptized (Immersed) member- 
ship Stands at 2,916. Education i>^ carried on in 6 
GWs* Boarding Schools, 8 Boarding Schools for 
Bbys, and 81 Village Bay Schools (md 44 Village 
Night Schools. Females under instruction num- 
ber 779, Males 2,639, under total instruction 
3,418. Of this number 883 are supported in Board- 
ing .Schools and 96 In Training Bcliools and other 
institutions of learning. There are 200 teachers 
of whm 68 are women. There are 91 Sunday 
Schools having 177 teachers and a total enrof- 
m^t of 3^86. There were 28,422 calls at mlstlon 
^i^i^&es ln 1922. The fmeign medical staff 
consiau of three doctors and four nursei. At 
Umalla, Eajpipla State, there la a Home for 


Babies with 26 inmates. Industrial Work Is 
carried on in six of the Boarding schoWs, and 
an Industrial Normal Training Institution is 
nnder construction at Anklesvar. Evangelistic, 
Temperance, and Publicity work receives due 
emphasis; the “GuJ rati Sunday School Quarterly’* 
(1800 copies) and the Prakash Patra,’* a 
Christian monthly of 800 copies are published. 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission.— 
Founded io 1893 and for 28 years directed 
by Mr. Charles F. Eeeve. On his retirement 
In January 1921, a Field Council took charge 
of {operations and continue work in the 
Poona, Satara and Sholapur districts with 21 
European and 88 Indian workers. Indian 
Christians associated with the work number 64. 
The main work Is evangelistic In the villages, 
with women’s zenana work and schools. 
MedlcaJ work is conducted at Pandharpur and 
Lonand and a hospital is in use m Pan- 
dharpur. The Headquarters are at Nasrapiir 
Poona Diet. Chairman ofthe Field Council: N.l'. 
Gooden. Secretary : J. W. Stothard, Nasrapur. 

The AiiEBiOAN Churches of God Mission. 
— Has two missionaries at Bogra, Bengal. 

The Indian Christian Mission.— Found- 
ed in 1897, has 31 Oigauised Churches, 
10 Missionaries, 24 8ta4)iOD8^ 41 out-stations, 
1,392 Communicants, 30 Primary schools and 
two Industrial Schools in the Ellore district, 
S. India, stations also in Berenag, KumaOn, 
N. India, and Nuwara Ellya, and PolgabaweUa, 
Ceylon. Total Christian Community. 6,^8. 
Director : "Rev. A. 8. Paynter * (on ; 
H. T. Roper (acting), Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 
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Thb Church op thb Nazarsnr Mission.— H as 
Ita headquarters for Western India at Buldana. 
Berar, where it has a boys’ boarding school 
for training Native preachers and a girls' 
school for training Bible women. This mission 
has 8 stations in Thana District, namely 
K^rdi, Vasind and Murbad. There is a total 
force of 12 missionaries at present in this part 
of India, also 28 native preachers and Bible 
Women. 

District Superintendent : — K. Hawley Jackson, 
Buldana, Berar. 

The headquarters for Eastern India are at 
Kishorganj, Mymensingh District with an 
orphanage and a force of 7 missionaries ; also 
about 11 preachers and Bible women. This 
totals 19 missionaries and 39 native preachers 
and Bible women for the Church of the Nazarene 
in India. 

District Superintendent: F. E. Blackman, 
KlshorganJ, Mymensingh District. 

Thi Tanakpub and Lohaohat Biblb and 
Medical Mission— Was established in 1910 . it 
is now carried on in Tanakpur and District 
only, that neighbourhood having again been 
attached to the Naini Tal District in Kumaon. 
Address : Tanakpur, Eohllkhand and Kumaon 
Bailway, United Provinces. 

The Hbpbzibah Faith Missionabt Associa* 
TION — Has six missionaries. Agent: D. W. 
Zook, Adra. B. N. By, 

Thb Tibetan Mission— Has 4 Mlsslona* 
rles with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary : Miss J. Fe^ 
guson, Darjeeilng. 

Thb Indian Missionary Society op Tinne- 
VBLLY ( DOBNAKAL MISSION)— Opened in 1904 
operates in the Warangal District of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. It is the missionary effort of the 
Tamil Christians of Tinnevelly. There are 
now 3,200 Christians in 92 villages. Secretary : 
Bev. Samuel Pakkianathen, Palamcottah. 

THB Mission to lepers— Founded in 1874, 
Is an iuter-denoTiUnational and international 
Society for the establishment and main* 
tenance of Asylums for Lepers and Homes for 
their untainted children, working in 12 
countries but largely in India, China and 
Japan. Its work in India is carried on through 
co-operation with 33 Missionary Societies. In 
India alone the Mission now has 42 Asylums 
of its own with over 6,000 inmates and is 
aiding or has some connection with work for 
lepers at 21 other places in India. Altogether 
in India over 7,000 lepers are being helped. 
In the Mission’s own ana aided asylums in India 
there are nearly 4,000 Christians. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the segregation of the untainted or 
healthy children of lepers from their diseased 
parents. Nearly 600 children are thus segre> 
gated and saved from becoming lepers. 

Most of the Mission’s income is received from 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised 
in India, but the bulk of the money expended 
by the Mission in India, was received from 
Britain, although the Provincial Governments 
give regular maintenance grants. 


There is an Indian Auxiliai^ of the Mission to 
Lepers, of which H. B. Lady Lloyd who 
represents the Bombay Presidency is a 
Vice-President. 

The General Secretary of the Mission is Mr, 
W. H. P. Anderson, 33, Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden. London. W.O. The Rev. Frank Oldrieve, 
Secretary for India, is in England, and the 
Acting Secretary for India is Mr. A. Donald 
Miller, Pumlla, Behar. 

Thb Regions beyond Missionary Union. 
—An interdenominationsi Society commenced 
work at Motiharl, Behar, in 1900, and now 
occopies 6 stations and 7 outstations in the 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 15 Europeans, and 40 Indian workers. 
There are 21 Elementary schools, with 540 
pupils, a Girls’ and a Boys’ Orphanage and 
Boarding school, communicants number 60. 

The National Missionary Society of India 
— Established 1906, it has a staff of 20 Indian 
Missionaries and 65 helpers and Volunteers 
operates In Montgomery District (the Punjab), 
Nukkar Thasil (U. P.), Haluaghat, Mymen- 
singh District (Bengal), Rewah State (C. 1.), 
Jarsaaudah (B. & O.) North Kanara (Bombay), 
Karjat — KarmalaTalukas (Bombay), and Tlru- 
pattur Taluk (N. Arcot). Christian community 
over 5,000. Eighteen Elementary schools arid 
one High School. Two Dispensaries and one 
Hospital. Annual expenditure Rs. 60,000. Sup- 
ported by Indian Christians of all denominations 
and Provinces. Organ: The Nationai Missionary 
InUUigencer (a monthly journal in English sold at 
Be. 1 per year post free). 

General Secretary: Mr. P. O, Phillip, B.A., 
N.M.s. Office, Vepery, Madras. 

The Seventh Day Adventists. — Established 
in India in 1895. Work carried on in English, 
Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Bengali, SantalJ, Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam, Marathi, Gujarati, Burmese 
and Karen, including schools, dispensaries and 
evangelical stations and a publishing house. 
President : W. W. Fletcher ; Secretary and 
Treasurer : A. H. Williams, Post Box 15, Poona. 

THE American Mennonitb Mission.— 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinces. 
Mission staff numbers 23, Indian workers 80, 
Church members 1 400, 1 Industrial Training 
Institution, 1 High School, 2 Vernacular Middle 
Schools, 1 Men’s Homo. 2 Homes for untainted 
children of lepers, 1 Bible School, 2 Orphanages, 
1 Widows’ Home, 1 Leper Asylum ; Elementary 
Schools, 8 ; Dispensaries, 6. 

Secretary ; Rev. A. C. Brunk, Dhamtarl, 0. P^ 
The general Co nfebbnob— Mennonitb 
Mission — started in 1901 in the 0. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 17 ; Leper, Medical, 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and educational 
work carried on. Secretary ; Rev. P. W. Penner, 
Janjglr, C. P. 

The Kurku and Central India Hill 
Mission— Established 1890 in the G. P. and 
Berar, has a mtssion staff of 14, Indian work- 
ers 22 ; Churches 6, Communicants 105 : Chris- 
tian community 209 ; 2 Boarding schools with 
95 boarders and 6 Elementary schools. 
Secretary ; Rev, Carl Wyder, Ellichpur« BerRi; 
; 0. P. 
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Thi Gbtlon and Indu Obnbbal mission— 
Bsiablished 1802, occupiea stations in India 
In the Coimbatore and Anantapur Districts 
and also stations in Panadura, Ceylon. Mission 
staff 81; Indian workers 110 ; Churches 11, with 
Communicants 489, and Christian community 
1,364 ; Orphanages 4; Elementary schools 81 
pupils 744. 

SecrHary'. Mr. A. Scott, Kadirl, Anantapur 
District. 

Thb boys' Christian Homb Mission— 
Owes its existence to a period ol famine, was 
commenced in 1899. Mission staff 9, Indian 
workers 60. There are elementary schorl with 
three orphanages, two boys and one girl, and a 
Widows’ Home, where Industrial training is 
given. There are four main stations — At Dhond, 
in the Poona District and at Babraich, Oral and 
Benares In Cnited Provinces. There are also 
14 out-stations. Direof or : Be v. Norton Dhond, 
Poona District. 

Ladies* Societies. 

Zbnana Biblb and Mbdioal Mission. — 
This is an interdenominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in seven stations in 
the Bombay Presidency, 10 in United 
Provinces, and 3 in the Punjab. There are 
82 European Missionary ladles on the staff 
and 39 Assistant Missionaries, 212 Indian 
teachers and nurses and 77 Bible women. 
During 1922 there were 2,646, in-patients in 
the five hospitals supported by the Society 
(Naslk, Benares, Jaunpur, Lucknow and Patna), 
but the Victoria Hospital, Benares, was 
closed. There were 24,181 out-patients, 
80,731 attendances at the Dispensaries. 
In their 41 schools were 3,295 pupils, and 
there is a University Department at Lahore. 
The evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas ; 1,291 women were regularly 
taught and 692 houses were visited. The 77 
Bible women visited 392 villages ; the number 
of houses was 592. 

Women’s Christian Medical Colleoe, 
WITH which is incorporated the PUNJAB 
Medical School for Women. — In 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opeued in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
influences to Indian Women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, M. A., M. D. was its Founder and 
Principal, The School was Inteidenominational, 
and trained students lor various Missionary 
Societies. 

Clinical work was at flrst given at the Char- 
lotte Hospital, which belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission. The MeiQoriat 
Hospital was opened In 1900, and has now 180 
beds. In 1913 Non-Christian Students were 
also admitted for training, and the name was 
modifled to its present title given above. 

In 29 years 116 Medical Students have quali- 
fied as Doctors, over 50 as Compounders, over 
120 as Nursess. and over 150 as Dais. Plans are 
now on hand to enlarge both Hospital and 
College considerably. 

Thb Missionary sbttlbment for Uniybrsity 
WoMBN was founded In Bombay In 1895 to 
reach the higher class of Indian ladies, its actl* 
vlties now include a hostel for women students, 1 
In addition to edocatlonal, social, and evange* 


llstic work, and a Holiday House for students 
and other ladies at Jahbordi-ilholvad, B. B. & 
O.I. By. Warden'. Miss Cedge, Bebsch Street, 
Jacob Circle, p. 0., Bombay. 

THB Murti Mission, the well-known work of 
the late Pandita Bamabai, enables upwards of 
850 widows, deserted wives and orphans to earn 
a comfortable living by means of industrial work 
organised by the Pandita, supported by a good 
staff of Indian helpers. A staff of 12 European 
workers do evangelistic work In the surrounding 
Kedgaon, Poona District. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission of the Disciples of Christ 
(Forelm Christian Missiocary Society of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Christian Women’s Board of 
Missions of Indianopolis combined) commenced 
work in 1882 ; its area Central and United 
Provinces ; number of Indian Churches 14, 
and immersed communicants 1^450. The Chris- 
tian Constituency numbers 2,945. Its staff. 
Including Missionaries’ wives, 76 ; Asst, mission- 
aries 2 and Indian Workers’ staff 319. There 
are 8 Hospitals, 18 Dispensaries, with 109,994 
in-patients and out-patients for the past year. 
Two Orphanages and an Industrial Home 
show 536 inmates, and one Boarding School for 
girls and two hostels for boys, 664 inmates. 
Two leper asylums with 95 Inmates. Tubercular 
Sanatarium at Findra Boad: 44 In-patients 
during year. In connection with the 
Industrial work a farm of 400 acres has been 
taken at Damoh, an Industrial School at 
Damoh which teaches carpentry, needle work 
Industry at Kulpahar which did Rs. 6,200 worth 
of business last year. Printing work at Jub- 
bulpore 3,000,000 pages of Christian Literature 
last year. There are 8 Middle schools, 34 
Primary schools with 2,917 scholars ; 2 Hord- 
ing schools, with 800 students. An active aenanii 
work is carried on, and there is a home for 
women and children. 

The Australian branch has three Mission 
stations in Poona District. The Great Britain 
and Ireland branch has two mission stations, 
one in Mlrzapur District, U. P., and one \n Ala- 
man District. Orissa. These have no organic 
connection with the India Mission of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

Secretary: Bev. W. B. Alexander, Jabbnl* 
pore, O.P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

Thb Central Asian Mission, with a Church, 
Dispensary and School is found on the N.-W. 
Frontier, conducted on the lines of the China 
Inland Mission, and has Eafristan as its objec- 
tive. 

THB Friends' foreign Mission Assooution 
works in five stations of the Hoshangabad 
Division of the Central Provinces, and in two 
of the adjacent Bhopal State, and has also 
some work going on in that of Gwalior. There 
arc 7 Churches, 15 missionaries, 193 members 
in full commuoion, 1,060 Christian adherents, 
Boarding Schools for Boys and Girls, 1 
Angio-Vernaoular School, i4 Day Schools, 
2 Hoepltais with Diapensaries attached; 
in addition to a solf-s^portlng weaving commu- 
nity at Itarsl and a Farm CoIpny atMakoriya, 
in Hoshangabad District. S^pretaryx Mz. 
A. Taylor, Schore Cantonment, C. 1. 
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Thb American Friends’ Mission with 6 Mis- 
sionaries is working at Nowgong. Secretary : 
lliias K. E. Baird, Nowgong, C. 1. 

The Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab- 
llehed in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
Ihe only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
Secretary ; The Eev. Walter Plant, 11, Mission 
How, Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— O ccupy 46 stations 
la the U. Provinces, Bengal, 8. Mahratta, Goda- 
veri Delta, Kanarese, Tlnneveily, Malabar 
Coast, C-oirabatore and Nllgiri Districts. They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

The American Evanoelioan Lutheran 
Mission. General Council, founded in 1844 for 
the Godaverl and Kistna Districts, has its 
Headquarters at Rajahmundry. Its staff consists 
of £4, including Missionaries’ wives and Lady 
Doctors, with 1,692 Indian Workers. The mem- 
bership is 34,901. There are Boys' and Girls’ 
Central Schools, Mission Press, a well-equipped 
hO(^ital and Book Depot at Rajahmundry, and 
a High School at Peddapur and another at 
Bldmavaram, since November 1918 the two 
American Lutheran Missions at Guntur and 
Rajahmundry have been amalgamated, exist- 
ing as two Conferences now. Chairman : The 
Eev. E. Neudoerffer, Bhlmavnram. 

The General Synod Section of the above 
has its headquarters In Guntur, founded in 
1842. Its Chnstian Community numbers 63,801 
with 21,909 communicants, 32 missionaries 
Inclusive of wives and 1,132 Indian workers. 
The following institutions are connected with 
the Mission : a second grade College, High 
80I100I for Girls, Hospital for women and chil- 
drent School for the Blind, Normal Training 
School, and Industrial School. Secretary : 
The Rev. J. R. Strook, Guntur. 

The Bvanqbuoal National Missionary 
Society op Stockholm, Sweden, founded in 
1866, occupies the districts of Saugor, BetuI, 
and Ohindwara in the Central Provinces. 
Thp re are about 1,900 Church members coa.sti- 
tuted into an Indigenous Church with 12 
local congregations. The European and Indian 
Staff numbers 24 and i54 respectively. One 
Theological Seminary for training catechists and 
pastors, and one training school for training 
Bible Women. 88 Day Schools with 1,442 
children, 35 Sunday Schools with 1,121 
children. 10 Dispensaries with 39.068 patients 
during 1922. 8 Workshops, one or them with 
an aided Carpentry School- One Female 
Industrial School, one Widows’ Home, 6 
Orplranages and one Boarding School for 
Gbristlun Children. At the end of 1922 there 
were 165 boys and 218 girls in those institu- 
tions. 

Chairman and Secretary: Rev. P. E. Froberg, 
Chhlndwara, C. P. 

The Kanarese Bvanoblioal Mission with 
Headquarters at Mangalore, South Kanara, 
was organised on January Ist, 1919, to take over 
the MUon work done formerly by the Basel 
German Evangelical Mission in two of hei 
fields, namely, the Districts of South Kanara 
and South Mahratta. The missionaries and 
the raaiovity of the Funds come from Switzer- 
land. Part contributions ore received from 
the late Basel Missloa Industrial Department, 
how under British ownership and manasQ- 


ment as the “ Commonwealth Trust Limit- 
ed." The Mission has 12 chief stations 
and B6 outstatlons with a total missionary 
staff of 80 and 860 Indian workers. There 
are 66 organised congregations with a total 
membership of 11,383, which gave last year 
Rs. 13,486 for church and mission work. Edu- 
cational work embraces 66 schools, of Which 
there are 3 High Schools. The students number 
7,902. 

Medical work is done at Betgerl with a full 
staff and a hospital and two branch hospitals 
and dispensaries. A women’s and children’s 
hospital has been opened in June 1923 at 
Udlpi. 

The Mission maintains a Home-Industrial 
department for women’s work, and a large 
Publishing department at Mangalore with a 
bookshop and a printing press occupying some 
150 hands and doing work In many languages. 

Secretary : Dr. P, de Benoit, Mangalore. 

The Church of Sweden Mission— W as 
founded in 1874. Operated till 1915 In the 
Madura, Tanjore, Trichlnopoly and Raimiad 
Districts. Since 1916 the Mission having taken 
full charge of the former Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission field, works also in the Madras, 
Ohingleput, Coimbatore, Salem and 8. Arcot 
Districts with diaspora congregations in Ran- 
goon, Penang and Colombo. European staff 
numbers 30, ordained Indian Ministers 41 ; In- 
dian workers 83 ; organised churches 42 ; Bap- 
tised membership 22,616 ; Schools 821 ; pupils 
16,292 (12,780 boys and 3,612 girls); and 
teaching staff 765. »Secrefary .* Rt. Rev. Bishop 
E. Heuman, D.l),, Trichinopoly. 

The Missouri BvANasLiOAL Lutheran Mis- 
sion— is located in North Arcot, Salem, Tlnne- 
velly, Travancore and the Kolar Gold Fields, 
with 20 missionaries, 1 doctor, 3 nurses (Ameri- 
can), 1 Zenana worker and 1 Lady educationist. 
Besides the three Training Institutes there are 1 
High School at Ambur and among the Elemen- 
tary schools three are complete Higher Elemen- 
tary. In addition to evangelistic and educational 
work, the Mission has now an up to date Dispen- 
sary and Lying-in Hospital with 18 beds In 
Ambur and a dispensary in Barqur (Salem), 
Secretary : Rev. T. Qut-Kneoht, NagercoU, 
S. Travancore. 

The Danish EvANOELiOAi Lutheran Mis- 
sion. — Established 1863 in South Arcdt, work- 
ing there and in North Aroot, on the Shevairoy 
Hills and in Madras, has a total staff of 214 
Indian and 45 European workers. Communi- 
cants 1,060, Christian community 3,000, 1 High 
School, 2 B^rdlng Schools, 4 Industrial Schoou» 
Elementary Schools 58, total scholars 8,484, 

Chairman ; Rev. J. Blttmann, 88, Broadway, 
Madras. 

The santal Mission of the Northern 
Ohurohss (formerly known as the In^a 
Home Mission to the Santals)— Founded 
In 1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dinajpnr. Work 
Is principally among the Santals. The mission 
staff numbers 27 ; Indian workers 480 ; 
communicants 4,000 ; Christian oommuni^ 
28,000; organised ehmohes 86; boarding 
sobools 4 : puifiis 508 ; elementary schools 
69 ; pupils 1,086; iadiutiial sohools 2: Onhanage 
1 ; ohUoien 29. SemUav ' P. BoddiDg^ 
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Missions and enemy trading act.— I n 
May 1918, the following notice regarding Mis- 
Bions was published in the “ Gazette of India";— 

“ The following missions or rehgloua associations 
are declared companieB under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Trading Act) of 1916 : — The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hermansberg 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
Madras, the Gosner Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of the United Provinces and Behar 
and Orissa, the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Hanchi, Behar and Orissa. The 
Ooveruor- General in Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movable and 
Immovable, of these missions or religious 
associations.” 

In Juno, 1919. the Government of India 
stated : — “ Effect is alrcadv being given to the 
suggestion that enemy missions in India should 
be taken over by British societies. The proper- 
ties and undertakings of hostde missions have 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Property with a view to their transfer 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non- 
offlcial members nominated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the approval 
of the Government of India and partly of 
Government officials, and those Boards of Trus- 
tees will in due course transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
selected by them with the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council. 

Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is the organi- 
zation in the United States of America which 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church 
began its work in India in 1356, at first confining 
its activities to what is now the United Provin- 
ces. From that centre it spread until the 
outposts of its work were found In Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippine Islands, in 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan jnto what is 
now known as the Southern Asia division. 
Within this present field the Church now has a 
total baptized Christian community of 426,546, 
of whom 35,340 were added the year ending 
with 1922. ^ 

Tlie avowed task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
has been largely among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has largo numbers who 
came from the Mohainraedaus and the caste 
Hindus, and among such Its influence is extend- 
ing. 

The educational work of the Church Is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,627 
schools of all grades, including three colleges 
twenty-two high schools, and numerous normal 
training and the logical institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number 
46,750. 

Special effort is made for the instruction and 
development of the young people of the Church, 
there now being 798 chapters of the Epworth 
League with 26,477 enrolled members, and 6,120 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
of 190,303, 


The publishing interests of the Church are 
represented in two presses at Madras and Luck- 
now, the former doing work in four vernaculars 
and the latter In six. The periodicals issued 
cover the interests of both the evangelistic and 
the educational field, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Methodist and Methodist Education 
being in English, while the Kaukab-i-Hind, the 
llaflq-i-Niswan, the Bal Hit Karak, and other 
periodicals for women and children are Issued 
in several of the vernaculars, as are lesson heliws 
of various grades for the Sunday Schools. 

The governing body of the Church is the 
Gc'iieral Conferences held quadrennially, in 
which tile ten conferences now existing In 
India arc represented by twenty-six delegates. 
The polity of the Church in India looks forward 
to complete independence under the general 
governing body, there at present being but 
about tlirec hundred and fifty American men 
and women as compared to 480 ordained and 
2,200 nnordained Indian and Burmese workers. 
At present the area is divided into seventy-two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom are many Indians. The work 
is suiiorvised by four Bishops, elected by the 
General Conference, and resident as follows : 
Bishop Frank W. Warno, Lucknow: Bishop 
John W. Ivobinson, Bombay ; Bishop Frederick 
B. Fisher, Calcutta; and Bishop H. Lester 
Smith, Bangalore. 

The American Wesleyan Methodist Dlission, 
Sanjan, T'hana District Headquarters. Stations 
with missionaries, Danda Maroll, via Nargol, 
Thana District. Vapi (Daman Hoad Station), 
Surat District. Pardi, Surat District. Ten 
missionaries on field. Two on furlough. One 
under appointment. Four main stations 
Two boarding schools. One Industrial school, 
One Bible school. Six village schools. iSuperin- 
tendent, C.B. Harvey, Sanjan, Thana District. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church of American 
(Methodist) at Lalitpur and Lucknow, U. P., has 
2 Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 2 Orphanages, 
and a membership of nearly 100. 

THE Wesleyan Methodist MissiONAkf 
Society commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814). The Mission in India, apart 
from Ceylon, is organised into 8 District 
Synods With 2 Provincial Synods. There Is a 
large English work connected with the 
Society, 20 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military work and English churehea. 

The districts occupied include 64 main sta- 
tions In Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad (Nisam's 
Dominions), United Provinces and Burma. 
The European staff numbers 98 with 61 Indian 
Ministers and 015 Indian workers ; Commanl* 
cants 15,688, and total Onriatian community 
08,892. There are 8 large numbers of organised 
Churches many of which are self-supporting. 

Educational work comprises 8 Christian 
Colleges, students, 1,993 ; 6 Theological Institu- 
tions, students, 288; 10 High Schools, pupils, 
4,524; 14 Industrial schools, pupils, 400 i 707 
Elementary schools, with 28,084 scholars, la 
Afedical work there are 8 hospitals, 8 dis- 
pensaries, 1,083 in-patients and 43,227 out-. 
paiieMa. Society expended ever 
onlta lodian Afiaaioiift In 
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The Women’s Auxiliary carry on an exten- The Womau’s Foreign Miselouary Socieiy 
eive work In the places occupied by the men’s of the M. B. Mission is divided into 9 Confer- 
sooletj. There are 71 women workers from ences and Is co-extensive with the main woik 
BrltSln of whom 9 are qualified doctors. The of the Mission. 210 lady Missionaries are en- 
liidlau women workers number 27 i. There gaged in Educational, Zenana, Evangelistic 
are 116 girls’ day schools with 13,377 pupils and and Medical work. The Secretary for the 
81 board^ing schools with 1,979 boarders. There Bombay Conference is Miss A. A. Abbott, 
are several philanthropic Institutions for the b.a. , Basim, Berar. 

rescue and training of women. The Women’s The Feeb Methodist Mission of North 
Auxiliary manage 12 hospitals and 3 dlspensa- America — Established at Yeotmal, 1893, operates 
ries, which had 5,788 Impatients and 70,529 in Berar with a staff of 19 Missionaries and 42 
out-patients. The cost of the work to the Indian worker*. Organised churches 4, 1 Theolo- 
Women’s Auxiliary in 1922 was over £20,000. glcal school and 6 Elementary schools, and 2 
Fice^/iairman of General Synod : Rev. Anglo* Vernacular schools and Dispensaries 3. 
D. A. Bees, Mysore. Secretary'. Rev. Elizabeth Moreland, Wun, Berar. 

THE SALVATION ABMY. 


For many years the operations of the Salva- 
tion Army In India were under the Immediate 
direction of eight Tenitorlal Commanders, In 
part responsible to Commissioner Booth-Tucker, 
as Special Commissioner for India, and In part 
to International Headquarters. The General 
recently decided to divide the country Into four 
distinct Commands, each under its own Terrl- 
toilal Commissioner and directly responsible 
to International Headquarters. 

Northern India. — The area under this com- 
mand 1b the a. A. work in the whole of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces with Head- 
quarters at Lahore. 

In addition to an extensive evangelistic work 
in the Punjab, and In several centres in the 
United Provinces, there are a number of Set- 
tlements for the Criminal Tribes in the United 
Provinces (where this important work was first 
introduced) and several also in the Punjab. 

In the Punjab Is also situated an agricultural 
aettleiflent consisting of a large village of 1,8J0 
Inhabitants who cultivate some 2,000 acres of 
land, in which they will gradually acquire pro- 
prietary rights, the Government having given It 
to the Salvation Army on easy terras. This 
is proving to be very successful. 

Other industries include Weaving Schools, 
Agricultural, Dairy and Fruit Farms, Day and 
Boarding Schools, a Home for stranded Euro- 
peans, and for British Military Soldiers, a Hos- 
pital and Dispensaries. 

Village Centres occupied, 1,738 ; Officers, 869 ; 
Employees, 260 ; Social Institutions, 23, 

Temtorial Headquarters ; 8. A., Ferozepore 
Boad, Lahore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander : Lt. Commissioner 
Jal Kumar (Toft). 

Chief Sectary ; Lt.-Colonel Muthiah. 

Western India. — ^The three Territories ot 
Bombay, Guzerat, and Maratha now form the 
Territory of Western India. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistlo opera- 
tions, there are establhmed a Targe General 
Hospital — ^Thomas Emery Memorial — several 
Dispensaries, at which during the year about 
20,000 patients are treated, over 240 Day 
and Boarding Schools, also a Boarding Schcol 


and Hostel for Bhil Children, a Home for 
Juvenile Criminals, an Industrial Home for 
Women, a British Soldiers’ and Sailors' Fur- 
lough Home, Weaving and Silk Schools; 
a Factory for Weaving, Warping, and Reeling 
Machines, and a Land Colony having a popula- 
tion of some hundreds of Salvationists. 

Corps, 289; Outposts, 628; Officers, 634, cf 
whom 689 are Indian ; employees and teachers, 
123; Social Institutions, 16. 

Territorial Headquarters : 8. A., Moreland 
Boad, Byculla, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander: Commissioner Hors* 
kins. 

Chief Secretary : Lt.-Col. Jaya Prakas (Gore). 

Southern India. — The newly formed Terri- 
tory comprises what until the end of 1919 
wore the three Territories, Madras and 
Telugu, South India (Travancore). One 
of tne earliest fields in India was the State 
of Travancore. Here whole communities 
have become Salvationists. In the villages 
around Nagercoil some hundreds of women have 
been taught lace-making and needlework. At 
Bangalore, what Is generally acknowledged as 
the premier Silk School in India is estabTished. 
Scores of Silk and Weaving Masters have been 
trained there, and due regard is paid to the 
spiritual welfare of the students. A Home 
of Best for Sick Officers is situated In the Nil- 
glri Mountains. The Catherine Booth Hospital 
in Travancore, under the skilful direction of 
Staff Captain Dr. Noble, has been the centre 
of the Medical Work in that part of India where 
Students and Nurses are trained, and where 
thousands of patients receive attention every 
year. There are other branch Hospitals and 
Dispensaries in the Madras. 

There are 1,443 Corps and outposts, i.e., 
Villages in which work is systematically car- 
ried on; 1,843 Officers and teachers; 413 Day 
Schools : 5 Hospitals ; 6 Boarding Schools ; 5 
Criminal Tribes Settlements ; 2 Industrial De- 
partments ; 1 Rescue Home ; and 1 Silk Farm. 

• Territorial Head-quarters : S.A., The Broadway, 
Madras. 

Territorial Commander i Commissioner Sukh 
Sing (Blowers). 


ROYAL ARMY TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 

In 1862 there was stsuted among the British Stations, but at the end of that time, though 
troops in Agra a small Society, under the it had obtained recognition from the Horse 
leadership of Bev. G. Qregson, Baptist minister. Guards, and was the first Society whose 
which after a short time took the name of the Pledge was so recognised, the membership 
Soldiers* Total Abetineiice Society. was not more than 1,200. In the year 1878, 

I ox some ten Tears the Society straggled with however, throng the influence of the then 
varying success, spreading to other Qardaon [ CoHUDDander-in-Chlcf, the work waa plae^ 
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on a firmer footing, the Eev. Oelson Oregeon 
gave up hie vrhole time to it, and by accom- 
panying the troops through the Afghan War, 
making an extended tour through Egypt, 
and bringing the work into close touch with 
troops, both during peace and war, in the 
year 1886, when he left the Society, it num- 
bered about 11,000 members. He was 
followed by a Madras Chaplain, who after two 
years gave place to the Hev. J. H. Bateson. 
In 1886, the late Lord Roberts, CJommander-ln- 
Chief, organised bis Scheme for Regimental 
Institutes, which have had a wonderful 
effect on the life of British soldiers in the 
East ; and the Total Abstinence Society 
was so far incorporated into the scheme as 
to be allowed ample accommodation, and 
many practical benefits, in every Unit. At 
the same time the name was changed to that 
of the Army Temperance Association, and 
the work of various societies thus linked 
together, under one organisation. The effect 
has been more than even the Inaugurator 
himself ever hoped for. The membership rose 
steadily from that date and still Increases. 

Growth of the Society. — In 1889 there 
were 12,140 members ; in 1899, 20,688 ; in 1909, 
80,220, while in 1913-14, the total was 36,000, 
or over 46 per cent, of the total garrison in 
India. In 1908, the Secretary having re- 
tired after 20 years* work, the Rev. H. C. 
Martin, m.a., a Chaplain in Bengal, was 
selected by H. E. Lord Kitchener, to the 
post of Secretary. Twenty years ago, the 
Association, which has now for some years 
been the Royal Army Temperance Associa- 
tion, with the Patronage of King Edward 
VII, and later of the King-Emperor, George 
V, organised a similar Society in Great 
Britain, with headquarters in London, from 
which the troops in South Africa, the Medi- 
terranean, etc., are controlled, so that the 
whole British Army receives the attention 
of the Association. 

Varied Activities. — What primarily has been 
the effort of the Association, namely, the 
decrease of Intemperance, and promotion of 
sobriety among soldiers has gradually grown 
Into work of every kind, in the interests of 
soldiers ; promotion of sport, occupation of 
spare time, assistance towards employment 
In Civil Life, advice and information on the 
subject of Emigration, provision of Furlough 
Homes, all tend to enlist the support of 
ofiScers and men in the Association, and add 
to its value to them, and to the efficiency of 
its work, generally. The wonderful change 
that in late years has taken place in the 
character of the British Army, in India 
especially, is due to various causes, including 
the increased interest in games and sports, 
the spread of education, the different class 
of men enlisted, and so on, but the R. A. T. A. 
has always been given its due share among 
other causes, by all authorities and Blue 
Books, and particularly by Officers Com- 
manding Divisions, Brigades and Units. 
These changes in conduct are seen most 
plstinly in the increased good health of the 
Army in India. 

Effect in the Army.— In the year 1889 
1,174 British soldiers died in India^ and 
1,800 were invalided unfit for further duty; 


in 1010, only 880 died, and 484 were invalided. 
In 1889, 688 underwent treatment for Deli- 
rium tremens ; In 1910, only 37. In conduct 
the same difference Is to be found : as late 
as 1901 as many as 646 Courts Martial were 
held on men for offences due to excessive 
drinking ; in 1906 only 217. In 1904, 2,281 
good conduct medals were Issued ; in 1910, 
there were 4,581, In regard to the character 
of the men themselves, who become members 
of the Association, during their service, we 
find that in 1912, 59 per cent, on transfer 
from the Colours obtained Exemplary char- 
acters, and 93 per cent, either Exemplary 
or Very Good ; the remainder were for the 
most part men who, after some years of 
heavy drinking, had towards the end of 
their service been persuaded to try and 
reform themselves, but not soon enough to 
avoid the consequences of previous excess. 

Organisation.— The War has necessarily 
brou^t iuoreased work upon this society, the 
results of which were very quickly apparent. 
Capacious reception sheds fitted up In the Docks 
at Bombay and Karachi, proved of the greatest 
value to troops moving from India, and to the 
large number coming in : special arrangements 
aided by a loan from the Government of India, 
enabled the R. A. T. A. to organise branches 
in every Territorial unit Immediately on arrival, 
special attention being paid to small detach- 
ments and to the Hill stations. In consequence 
there were, within a month of the completion 
of the Garrison, over 70 Territorial Branches, 
containing nearly 60 per cent, of the new ar- 
rivals, and this has increased consistently ever 
since. During the war In addition to covering 
all troops from Aden to Singapore, the R, A. T. A, 
was the only Society working in Mesopotamia. 
Institutes were opened and the cordial 
good will of the authorities enabled the R. A. 
T. A. to provide many amenities to the very 
trying experiences of that Force. The men 
relieved, and sent back to India for periodic 
rest, in addition, received a warm welcome and 
entertainment at the hands of the Association. 
The following is the organisation of the Council 
and management : — 

Patron ; His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

President: His Excellency the Commander- 
In-Chief. 

Council: 

The General Officers, Heads of Departments; 
Army Headquarters. 

The General Officers Commanding Division. 

Two Officers Commanding Regiments. 

Officers of the R. A. M. C. and I. M. 8. 

Two Regimental Quartermasters. 

Representatives of the various Churches 
Executive Committee : 

Col. J, F. Tyrrell, President, 

Lt.-Col. P. G. Moore. 

Major R. N. G. Scott. 

General Secretary : Miss V. T. Blanchfleld. 
Auditori : Kelson, Dlgnasse At Co. 

Bankers: Imperial Bank of India, Ltd, 
i Head Office: Talbot House, Simla. 
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Warrant of 


A new Warranf- of Precedence for India 
in anperfiosaion of the notification published on 
February 10, 1809, which has been approved by 
His Majesty tlie King Emperor of India, 
was published In 1922. Henceforth the follow- 
ing table will be observed with respect to the 
rank and precedence of persons named, as 
under : — 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Provinces within their re- 
spective charges. 

8. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal* 

4. Commander-In-Chief in India. 

6, Governors of the United Provinces, Pun- 
jab, Ulhar and Burma. 

6. Governors of the Central Provinces and 

Aesanu 

7. cfef^ Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 

9. Members of the Govemor-Gencrara Exe- 
cutive Council. 

10. Comraander-ln-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Legislative Assembly. 

13. Chief. Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

14. JBishops of Madras and Bombay. 

lu. Agents to the Governor-General in Baj- 
putana, Central India and Baluchistan, Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Members of Executive Councils and Mi- 
nisters of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
Political Resident in tlie Persian Gulf, llesidents 
at Hyderabad and in Mysore, and Commissioner 
in Sind, — within their respective charges. 

16. Chief of the General Staff ; General 
' Officers Commanding, Northern, Southern, East- 
ern and Western Commands, and Officers of 
the rank of General. 

17. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

18. , Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, United l^rovlnces, Punjab, Burma 
and Bchnr. 

19. Agents to the Governor-General In Baj- 

utana, Central India and Baluchistan ; Chief 

ommissioner of Uie North-West Frontier l»ro- 

vlnce ; Political Resident In the Persian Gulf; 
and Residents at Hyderabad and in Mysore. 

20. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam. 

21. Presidents of Legislative Councils with- 
in their respective Provinces. 

22. Chief Judges of Chief Courts ; and Puisne 
Judged of High Courts. 

23. Lieutenant-Generals. 

24. Comptroller and Auditor- General ; Presi- 
dent of the Public Service Commission ; and Fie- 
•ident of the Railway Board* 
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25. Bishops of Lalioro, Rangoon, Lucknow 
and Nagpur. 

26. Members of the Railway Board and Sec- 
retaries to the Government of India. 

27. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India; Commissioner 
In Sind • Financial Adviser, Military Finance; 
and Judges of Chief Courts. 

28. Chief Commissioner of the Andamans; 
and Chief Commissioner of Delhi, — within their 
respective charges; Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of Madras, Bombay and Bengal ; 
Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States, 
when within the Punjab, 

20. Commissioner of Revenue and Customs, 
Bombay ; Development Commissioner, Burma ; 
Director of Development, Bombay; Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service; Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs ; Financial 
Commissioners ; Inspector-General of Irrigation; 
Judicial Commissioners of Oudh, Central Provin- 
ces, Sind and Upper Burma; Major-Generals; 
members of a Board of Revenue ; Surgeon- 
Generals. 

80. Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Uni- 
versities. 

31. Agents of State Railways ; Controller 
of the Currency ; Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioners ; Agency Commissioner, Madras ; Com- 
missioners of Divisions, and Residents of 
the 2nd Class, — within their respective charges. 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing (not holding any other 
appointment mentioned in tliis Warrant). 

33. Advocate- Genera I, Calcutta. 

34. Advocates- General, Madras and Bombay. 

35. Chief Secretaries to Governments otlier 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam. 

36. Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crow n. 

37. Accountants-General, Class I ; Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India ; 
Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; 
Census Commissioner for India ; Colonels Com- 
mandant and Colonels on the Staff; Commis- 
sioner, Northern India Salt Revenue ; Director, 
Intelligence Bureau; Director-General of Archaeo- 
logy in India ; Director of the Geological Survey; 
Director, Royal Indian Marine, when an officer of 
the Royal Navy of rank lower than Rear-Admiral 
or an officer of the Royal Indian Marine ; Educa- 
tional Commissioner with the Government of 
India ; Financial Adviser to the Railway Board ; 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta ; Inspector General of Forests ; Mili- 
tary Accountant-General ; Opium Agent, Ben- 
ares ; Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India ; and Purveyor General of India. 

88. Additional Judicial Comniissloners; Agen- 
cy Commissioner, Madras; Chief Commissioner 
of the Andamans ; Chief Commissioner of Delhi; 
Cliief Secretary to the Government o* Assam; 
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Coramisaionera of Divisions; and Residents of 
the 2nd Class. 

39. Private Secretary to the Viceroy; Secret 
taries; Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to Local Governments. 

40. Accountants-General other than Class 
I ; Chief Auditors, Eastern Bengal Itailv^ay and 
North-Western Railway; Chief Conservators of 
Forests ; Chief Engineers ; Chief Engineer, Tele- 
graphs ; Colonels; Command Controllers of 
Military Accounts ; Deputy Controller of the 
Currency at Bombay ; Director of the Botanical 
Survey of India ; Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence ; Director-General of Observatories ; 
Directors of Public Instruction under Local 
Governments ; Director, Zoological Survey; 
His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner, Bombay ; 
Inspectors-General, Civil Hospitals; Inspectors- 
Gcneral of Police under Local Governinents and 
in the North-West Frontier Province ; Ins- 
pectors-Qeneral of Prisons under Local Govern- 
ments ; Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
of the Indian Political Department of 23 years’ 
Civil service, if not holding any other appoint- 
ment mentioned in this Warrant , Mint Masters, 
Calcutta and Bombay ; President of the Forest 
College and Research Institute ; Provincial 
Sanitary Commissioners ; Sui^rintendents 
of the Imperial Survey of India ; and Traffic 
Managers and Locomotive Superintendents of 
State Railways. 

41. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

42. Solicitor to the Government of India ; 
and Standing Counsel to the Government of 
India. 

43. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran- 
goon and Nagpur ; and Presidency Senior Chapj 
lains of the Church of Scotland. 

44. Chairmen of Port Trusts and of Ira 
provement Trusts of the Presidency towns* 
l^ngooii and Karachi; Members of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission ; Non-official Presidents 
of Municipal Corporations in Presidency town* 
and Rangoon within tlicir respective munici- 
pal jurisdictions ; Senior Controller of Military 
Supply Accounts ; Settlement Commissioners ; 
Chief Executive Officers of the Muuicipalities 
of the Presidency towns and Rangoon within 
their charges ; and Chief Inspector of Mines. 

45. Collectors of Customs ; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts ; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Oalcuttia ; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, and Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair ; Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Ctiota Nagpur) ; Poli- 
tical Agents and Superintendents, and Resi- 
dents (other than those of the Ist and 2nd Class), 
— within their respective charges ; Remem- 
brancers of Legal Affairs and Government Advo- 
cates under Local Governments. 

46. Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance ; Deputy Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India; Inspector of Office I^rocedure 
in the Government of India; Director, Cen- 
tral Bureau of Information, Government of 
Ihdia; and Secretary and Joint Secretary to 
the B^way Board. 


47. Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli; Director of Die Indian Institute of 
Science ; and Principal of the Thomason CivU 
Engineering College, Roorki. 

48. Assistant to the Inspector- General of 
Forests; Assistant to the lospeotoar^General 
of Irrigation ; Commandant, Frontier Con- 
stabulary, North-West Frontier Province ; Ckwa- 
mlssioners of Police in the Presidency towns and 
Rangoon ; Comptroller, Assam ; Conservator 
of Forests; Controller of Marine Accounts; 
Deputy Chief Engineer, Telegraphs; Deputy 
Director General, Indian Medical Service; 
Deputy Director-General of Poet Offic© ; Deputy 
Director-General, Telegraph Traffic; Deputy 
Director, Intelligence Bureau; Deputy Military 
Accountant-General; Director, Medical Research; 
Directors of Commercial Intelligence ; Direc- 
tors of Telegraph Engineering; District Con» 
trollers of Military Accounts ; Electrical Adviser 
to the Government of India; Lieutenant-Colo- 
nels; Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
of tile Political Department of 18 years’ Civil 
service, if not holding any other appointment 
mentioned in this Warrant; Mining Engineer 
to the Railway Board ; Postmasters- General ; 
and Superintending Engineers. 

49. Assay Masters, Calcutta and Bombay; 
Chief Auditor, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway; 
Deputy (/ontrollers of the Currency, Calcutta 
and Northern India; and Deputy Controller- 
General. 

50. Actuary to the Government of India; 
Chief Inspector of Explosives; Chief Judges 
of Small Cause Courts, Presidency towns and 
Rangoon; Controller of Printing, Stationery 
ind Stamps; Director, Imperial Bacteriological 
Laboratory, Muktesar; Directors ctf major 
Laboratories; Director of Public Instruction, 
North-West Frontier Province ; and Director 
of Statistics. 

51. Private Secretaries to Governors, and 
Secretaries and First Assistants in Ist Class 
sideiicies. 

52. Adrainistrators-General ; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrates; Deputy Agents, Deputy 
Traffic Managers and Officers of similar 
status of State Railways ; Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur; and Officers in Class 
I of the General or the Public Works List of the 
Indian Finance Department. 

53. Commissioners of Income-tax in the 
United Provinces, Bombay and Sind ; Com- 
missioner of Lab^r, Madras ; Controller of 
Patents; Deputy Inspector General of Police; 
Directors of Agriculture ; Directors of Fisheries 
in Bengal and Madras ; Directors of Industries ; 
Directors of Land Records ; Excise Commission- 
ers; Inspector- General of Railway Police and 
Police Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Rajputana; Inspectors-Generi^ . 
of R^istration ; Principal, Research Institute, 
Cawnpore, and Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies. 

54. District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges within their own districts. 

65. Adviser to the Government of India for 
Far Intern Questions; First Assistant to the 
Residents at Aden, Baroda and in Kashihir; 

. and Judicial Assistaat, 4Catl*lawar. 
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66. Military Secretaries to Governors. 

67. Senior Chaplains other than those already 
•pecifled. 

68. Sheriffs within their own charges. 

69. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts; Collector of Stamp 
Bevenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta; Commissioner of Ajmer- Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Divisional and Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judges (Including the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur); Political 
Agents and Superintendents ; Residents (other 
than those of the Ist and 2nd Class) ; and Settle- 
ment Officers. 

60. Assistant Dlrectors-General of the Post 
Office, 1st grade ; Deputy Directors of Commer- 
cial Intelligence; Deputy Director-General 
of Archaeolc^y ; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces; Deputy Postmasters- General , 
Ist grade; Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Uaited Provinces; Deputy Superin- 
tendents of the Imperial Survey ot India; 
Government Solicitors other than the 
^licitor and .^sistant Solicitor to the 
Government of India; Managing Director, 
Opium Factory, Ghaiipur; Officers of the In- 
dian Educational Service and of the Indian Ins- 
titute of Science of 18 years’ standing ; Principals 
of major Government Colleges; Registrars to 
the Court ; Secrctarlefi to Legislative Coun- 
cils ; Senior Inspectors of Mines ; Assistant Collec- 
tors of ^stoms ; Divisional Engineers and Assist- 
ant Enffineers, Telegraphs; Executive Engi- 
neer of the Indian Service of Engineers holding 
a charge declared to be of not less importance 
than that of a division; Officers of the Archaeo- 
logical and other Scientific Departments; 
Officers of the (3lvil Veterinary Department; 
Officers of Civil Veterinary Department; Officers 
of Class 11 of the General or the Ihiblic Works 
List of the Indian Finance Department ; Officers 
of the Indian Agricultural Service; Officers 
of the Indian Forest Department; Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts De- 
partment; Officers of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment of State Railways who hold the 
rank of district officer or a position of a similar 
status and Superintendents and Deputy Commis- 
Bioners of Police of 20 years’ standing. 

61. Assistant Solicitor to the Government 
of India: and Under-Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

62. Agent- Genial in India for the British 
Protectorate in Africa under the administration 
of the Colonial Office ; Chief Constructor of the 
Royal Indian Marine Dockyard at Bombay ; 
Consulting Surveyor to the Government Bombay; 
Directors of the Persian Gulf Section and of the 
Persian Section of the Indo-European Telegraph 

> Department ; Directors of Survey, Madras and 
Bengal ; Emigration Agents, Madras and Bena- 
res ; Government Emigration Agents at Calcutta 
for British Guiana and Natal, and for Trinidad, 
FUi> Jamaica and Mauritius ; Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India; and 
Librarian, Imperial Library. 

63. District Judges not being Sessions Jud- 
ges ; Majors ; and Membera of the Indian Civil 
iervioc of 12 years’ 


64. Chief Accountant of the office of Director 
of Ordnance Factories. 

66. Assistant Directors- General of the Post 
Office, 2nd grade ; Assistant Superintendents of 
the Imperial Survey of India ; Chief Works 
Chemist, United Provinces ; Civil Engineer 
Adviser to the Director of Ordnance Factories ; 
Deputy Postmasters-General, 2nd grade ; Officers 
of the Indian Educational Service and of the 
Indian Institute of Science of 10 years’ stand- 
ing ; Officer in charge of the Mathematical 
Instrument Office ; Presidency Postmasters ; 
Superintendent, Bombay City Survey and Land 
Records ; Superintendents and Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Police of less than 20 years’ standing ; 
Assistant Collectors of Customs ; Divisional En- 
gineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Tele- 
graphs ; Executive Engineers of the Indian Ser- 
vice of Engineers holding a charge declared to 
be of not less importance than that of a division ; 
Officers of the Archaeological and other Scientific 
Departments ; Officers of the Civil Veterinary 
Demrtnient ; Officers of Class II of the General 
or Public Works List of the Indian Finance De. 
partment ; Officers of the Indian Agricultural 
Service ; Officers of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment ; Officers on the Superior List of the Mi- 
litary Accounts Department ; and Officers of 
the Superior Revenue Establishment of State 
Railways who hold the rank of district officer 
or a position of similar status, of 12 years' 
standing. 

66. Assistant Commissioners (Senior), Nor- 
thern India Salt Revenue ; Assistant Directors 
of Dairy Farms ; Assistant Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance ; Assistant Secretaries to the 
Government of India ; Chemical Examiner for 
Customs and Excise, Calcutta ; Chief Chemical 
Examiner, Central Chemical Laboratory, Naini 
Tal ; Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers in 
Bengal and Bombay ; Collector of Income-tax, 
Calcutta; Commander of the steamer employed in 
the Persian Gulf Section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department ; Curator of the Bureau 
of Education ; Deputy Accountant, Office of 
the Director of Ordnance Factories ; Deputy 
Administrator- General, Bengal; Deputy Com- 
missioner Northern India Salt Revenue ; Deputy 
Commissioners of Salt and Excise ; Deputy 
Director of I.and Records, Burma ; Deputy Sanl* 
tary Commissioners; Sup^ntendents of Central 
Jails and Civil Surgeons not belonging to the In- 
dian Medical Service; Director, Vaccine Institute, 
Belgaum ; Engineer and Electrician of the Per- 
sian Gulf Section of the Indo-Europ^n Telegraph 
Department ; Examiner of Questioned Docu- 
ments; Executive Engineers of less than 12 years’ 
standing; First Assistant Commissioner, Port 
Blair ; First and Second Collectors of Income-tax, 
Bombay, and Senior Collectors of Income-tax, 
Karachi; Honorary Presidency Magistrates ; 
Judge of the City Civil Court, Madras ; Judges 
of Presidency Courts of Small Causes; I^dy 
Assistants to the Inspectors- General, Civil Hos- 
pitals ; I^pl Assistant in the Legislative Depart- 
ment of the Government of India ; Manager of 
the Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu ; Officers of 
the Provincial Civil Services drawing the maxi- 
mum pay of the time-scale of upwards ; Presi- 
dency Magistrates; Protector of Emigrants 
and Superintendents of Emigration, Calcutta ; 
Public Prosecutors in Ben^ and in Sind ; 
Eegistiars to Chief Courv; Registrar of 
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Companies, Bombay ; Begistiar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal ; Secretary, Board of 
Examiners ; Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue In the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture, Madras, when a member of the Pro- 
vincial Service ; and Sub-Deputy Opium Agents. 

1. The entries in the above table apply ex- 
clusively to the persons entered therein, and while 
regulating their relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-oflflcial community resident 
In India who, shall take their place according to 
usage. 

2. Officers in the above table will take prece- 
dence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number will take prece- 
dence inter se according to the date of entry 
into that number. 

3. When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table he will be entitled to the highest 
position accorded to him. 

4. Officers who are temporarily officiating 
in any number in the table will rank in that num- 
ber below permanent incumbents. 

6, All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

6. All other persons who may not be mention- 
ed in this table to take rank according to general 
usage, which is to be explained and determined 
by the Governor-General in Council in the case 
any question shall arise. When the position of 
any such person is so determined and notified, 
it shall be entered in the table in italics, provided 
he holds an appointment in India. 

7. Nothing in the foregoing rules to dis- 
turb the existing practice relating to precedence 
at the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of 
intercourse with Indians, and the Governor- 
General in Council to be empowered to make rules 
for such occasions in case any dispute shall arise. 

8. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown : — 

Consuls-Gcneral, Immediately after article 37, 
which includes Colonels Commandant; Consuls, 


Immediately after article 40, whidi Includes 
Colonels; Vice-Consuls, Immediately after arti- 
cle 63, which includes Majors. 

Consular officers de carrlere will In their res- 
pective grades take precedence of consular officers 
who are not de carrlere. 

9. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown, provided that they do not hold appoint- 
ments in India : — 

Peers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land; Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick ; Privy Councillors ; Members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India.— 
Immediately after Members of the Governor- 
General's Executive Council, article 9. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and the 
United Kingdom, accordlrg to date of Patents, 
Knights Grand Cross of the Bath; Knights 
Grand Commander of the Star of India ; Knights 
Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George; 
Knights Grand ■ Commander of the Indian 
Empire ; Knights Grand Cross of the Royal 
Victorian Order; Knights Grand Cross of the 
Order of the British Empire ; Knights Com- 
mander of the Bath ; Knights Commander of the 
Star of India, Knights Commander of St. 
Michael and St. George ; Knights Commander 
of the Indian Empire; Knights Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order; Knights Com- 
mander of the Order of the BWtish Empire; 
and Knights Bachelor. — ^Immediately after 
Puisne Judges of High Courts, article 22. 

10. All ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselves they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table, to take place accor- 
ding for the rank herein assigned to their res- 
pective husbands, with the exception of wives 
of Peers and of ladies having precedence in Eng- 
land independently of their husbands, and who 
are not in rank below the daughters of Barons ; 
such ladies to take place according to their seve- 
ral ranks, with reference to such precedence in 
England, immediately after the wives of Mem- 
bers of the Governor- General’s Executive Coun- 
cil. 


SALUTES. 


Persons. No. of 

guns. 

Imperial salute 101 

Royal salute .. .. .. .. 31 


Members of the Royal Family . . . . 3:^ 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of their 21 

families. 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal . . . . 21 

Sultan of Maskat 21 

Sultan of Zanzibar 21 

Ambassadors .. .. .. ,. 19 

Governor of the French Settlements in 17 
India. 

Governor of Portuguese India . . , . 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . . 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 16 

Colonies. 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . • . . 15 

Governor of Damaun 9 

Goyernor of Hlu ^ 


Occasions on which salute Is fired. 

When the Sovereign Is present In person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth, Acces- 
sion and Coronation of the Reigning 
Sovereign; the Birthday of the Consort 
of the Reigning Sovereign ; the Birthday 
of the Queen Mother ; Proclamation Day. 


On arrival at, or departure from a mlU- 
■ tary station, ox when attending a Ststo 
ceremony. 
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Na of 

Per«ong. Qtins. 

Viceroy and Governor- General , . , . 31 


Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 
. in India. 


Besidents, lab Class . . . . . . 13 

Agents to the Governor- General . . 13 

Commissioner in Sind . . . . . . 13 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar . . 13 

Besidents, 2nd Class 13 

Political Agents (6) 11 

Commandor-ln-Chicf in India (if a Field 19 

Marshal). 

Commander-In»Chief in India (if a General) 17 

Naval Commander-in-Chlef, East Indies . • 

Squadron (c), 

G.Os.C. In C> Command s (d) 15 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts 13 

(<f). . 

Major-Generals and Coloncl-Comman- 11 

dants Commanding Brigades (d). 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

On arrival at, or departure from a mili- 
tary station within Indian territories 
or when attending a State ceremony. 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On oc- 
casions of a public arrival at, or depar- 
ture from a military station, and on for- 
mal ceremonial occasions such as arriving 
at or leaving a Durbar, or when paying 
a formal visit to a Ruling Chief. Also 
on occasions of private arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, if desired. 

^ Same as Governors. 

On assuming or relinquishing office, and 

> on occasion of a public arrival at, or do- 
J parture from a military station. 

1 On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 

► military station, and on formal corc- 
inonial occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 
sired . 

Same as for military officer of correspond- 
ing rank (aee K.R.). 

On assuming or relinquishing command, 
and on occasions, of 2 ')ublic arrival at, 
or departure from, a military station 
witlim tlK'ir command. Also on occa- 
sions of private arrival or departure, if dcsir- 
J od. ' 


Permanent Salutes to Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 guns. 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of, 
Muscat. The Sultan of. 

Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 19 guns, 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) ot 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) ot 
Kalab. The Khan (Wall) ot 
Kolhapur. The Maharaja ot 
Travancore. The Maharaja ot 
Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab ot 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja ot 
Bikaner. The Maharaja ot 
Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


) Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja ot 
Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja ot 
Karauli. The Maharaja ot 
Kotah, The Maharao of. 

Patiala. Tlie Maharaja ot 
Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 

Salutes of 15 guns, 

Alwar, The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal ot 
Bhutan. The Maharaja ot 
Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The Mahataja of. 

Dholpur. The Maliaraj Rana ot 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal ot 
Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal ot 


Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

{e) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

-J? officer shall revive an artillery salute unless he is In actual militarv com- 

("“4“^. AII,plJcniBii,vitcd)»the oxtm gaSJSSj 
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Khalrpiiff. The Mir ot 
Ktehangarh. The Mahamle of; 
Orohha. The Maharaja oL 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Bampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 

ScUutet of 13 gunt. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Coooh Behar. The Maharaja ofk 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj<Bana of. 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Eajpipla. The Maharaja of. 
Batlam. The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja of, 

Saluiei of 11 gum. 
Ajaigarh. The Maharaja of. 
Allrajpur. The Baja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Barwani. The Bana of. 

Bljawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bllaspur, The Raja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Raja of. 
Charkharl. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of, 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 

Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 
Janjlra. The Nawab of. 

ITbabua. The Raja of, 

Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Thakor Saheb ot 
Narslnggarh. The Raja ot 
Panna. The Maharaja ot 
Pudukkottai. The Raja of. 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of, 
Rajgarh. The Raja of. 

Sailana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The Raja of. 

Slrmur. The Maharaja of. 
Sitamau. The Raja of. 

Suket. The Baja of, 

Tebri. The R{tja of. 


SaltUet of 0 gutM* 

Balasinor. The Nawab (BabI) of. 

Baoganapalle. The Nawab of. 

Bansda. The Raja of. 

Baraundha. The Raja of. 

Bariya. The Raja of. 

Chhota Udepur. The Raja of. 

Danta. The Maharana of. 

Dharampur. The Raja of. 

Dhrol. Tlie Thakor Saheb of. 

Fadthli (Shukra). The Sultan of. 

Hsipaw. The Sawbwa ot 
Jawhar. The Raja of. 

Kalahandi. The Baja of. 

Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 

Khilchipur. The Rao Bahadur of. 

Rishn and Socotra. The Sultan of. 

Lahej (or A1 H^ta). The Sultan of. 

Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Loharu. The Nawab of. 

Lunawada. The Raja ot 
Maihar. The Raja of. 

MayurbhanJ. The Maharaja of. 

Mdng Nal. The Sawbwa ot 
Mudhol. The Raja of. 

Nagod. The Raja ot 
Palitana. The Thakor Saheb ot 
Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab ot 
Sangli. The Chief of. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desal of. 

Shohr and Mokalla. The Sultan ot 
Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 

Sunth. The Raja ot 
Vankaner. The Raj Saheb of, 

Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 gum. 

Indore. His Highness Mahara^adbintjn Raj 
Rajeshwar Bawal Shri Tukoji Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, q.o.i.e., Maharaja of. 

Ealat. His Highness Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, 
o.c.LB., Wall of. 

Travancore. Colonel His Highness Sri Maharaja 
Raja Sir Pala Rama Varma Bahadur. a.O.S.h, 
O.O.I.X., Maharaja ot 

Udaipur (Mewar). His Highness Maharaja* 
dhlraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
0 . 0 . 8 . L, o.c.i.B., Q.o.v.o., Maharana Of. 

Salutes of J 9 gum. 

Bikaner. Major-General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Oanga Singh Bahadur, o.o.s.i., o.o.i.B., 
Q.C.V.O., G,3,K„ K,0.B.| 4.p.0., Ot. 
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EoUh. Lieutenant-Colonel Hie Highness 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, 

O.O.I.B., Maharao of. 

^Mysore. Her Highness Maharani Kempa 
JVanJammannl Avaru Vanlvilas Sannidhana, 
O.I., Maharani of. 

Nepal. General His Hlghnes Maharaja Sir 
Chandra Shumshere Jung Bahadur, Bana, 
0.0. B., Q.C.8.I., O.O.M.O., G.O.V.O., B.O.L., 

Prime Minister, Marshal of. 

Patiala. Major-General His Highness Maharaia- 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahindar 
Bahadur, o.o.s.i., g.o.i.b., q.o.v.o., q.b.e., 
A.D.O., Maharaja of. 

Tonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-uI-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.03.I., g.o.i.b., 

Nawab of. 

SaluJtei of n gum. 

Alwar. Colonel His Highness Sewal Maharaj 
Shrl Jey Slnghjl, G.o.i.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of . 
Dholpur. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharajadliiraja Sri Sawai Maharaj- Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, k.o.s.i., k.o.v.o., Maharaja- 
Bana of. 

Ktshangarh. Lieutenant-Colonel His EUghness 
Umdae Bajahae Baland Makan Maharajadhi- 
raja Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, K.c.s.i., 
K.O.I.B., Maharaja of. 

Orchha. His Highness Maharaja Mahlndr* 
Sawai Sir Pratap Singh Baliadur, a.o.s.i. 
G.O.I.B., Maharaja of, 

SirOhi. His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao 
Sir Kesri Singh Bahadur, G.O.I.B., K.o.s.1., 
-Maharao of. 

SoIuUb 0/16 guns. 

Benares. ’ Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, G.o.s.i., g.o.i.b. Maharaja of. 

Jind. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Banbir Singh Bajendra Baha- 
dur, G.O.I.B., K.C.8.I., Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. His Highness Vali Ahad Mohabat 
Kbanji, Basulkbanji, Nawab of. 

Eapurthala. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Manaraja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.o.8.1., 
G.0J.B., Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Shrl Sir Banjitsinhji Vibhaji, a.0.s.i., 
G.B.B., Maharaja of. 

Salutm of 11 gum. 

Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan ' 
Muhammad Shah, G.o.s.i., g.o.i.b., q.o.v.o., oi 
Bombay. 

Baiiya. Captain H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Banjitsln^i Mansinhjl, K.0.SJ., Baja of. 
Chitral. Hia Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-uJ- 
Mulk, K.o.f.B., Mehtar of. 

Labej (At l^uta). His Highness Sultan 
Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin Ali, k.o.lb., 
Sultan of. 


Lunawada. His Highness Maharaaa Shrl Sir 
Wakhatsinghji Dalelsinghji, k.o.i.b., Baja of, 

Sachin. Major His Flghness Nawab SWi 
Ibrahim Mohamed Yakut Khan. Mubazarat 
Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur, Nawab of. 

Shehr and Mokalla. H. H. Sultan Oomer bin 
Awad Alkaity, Shamseer Jung Bahadur, 
Sultan of. 

Vankaner. Captain His Highness Baj Saheb 
Sir Amarslnhjl Baneslnhji, k.c,i.b., Baj 
Saheb of. 

Salutes of 9 gum. 

Dashahr. Baja Padam Singh, Baja of. 

Dthala. Amir Nasr bin Shaif bln Sof bln 
Abdul Hadi, Amir of. 

Jamkhandi. Captain Mcherban Sit Parashrainrav 
Bamchandrarav, k.o.i.b.. Chief of. 

Ranker. Maharajadhiraja Kamal Deo, Chief of. 

Loharu. Nawab Sir Amlr-ud-dln Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, k.o.i.b., ftc-Nawab of. 

Tawngpong. Hkun Hsang Awn, K S.M., Sawbwa 
of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 gum. 

Bhopal. The Beorara (or Nawab of>. Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories, 
permanently. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 

Udaipur. (Me war). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
manently. 

Salute 0/19 guns, 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of, 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The MaharaU of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

I (Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Salute of 17 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently). 

Salutes of 16 gum. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

JJnd. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Batlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently). 

Salutes of 13 guns, 

BushJre. His Excellency the Governor of. At 
the termination of an official visit. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently). 


* Conferred In the first instance during the minority of hw son, the Maharaja o| Mys<tte, and 
in the eapaoity of Begept, and subsequently continued for her lifetime. 
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Salutes o/ 11 guns. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of.* •» ,* Within the limits of his own territory, 

permanently. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

Abu Dhabi, The Shaikh of Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 

sian Gulf at the termination of an official 
visit by this Chief. 

Bunder Abbas. The Governor of .. .. 

Lingah. The Governor of VAt the termination of an official visit. 

Muhammerah. The Governor of .. .. J 

Muhammcrah. Eldest son of the Shaikh of .. Fired ®n occasions when he visits one of HlS 

Majesty’s ships as his father’s representa- 
tive. 

Salutes of ^ gum. 

A ini an. The Shaikh of 

Dibai. The Shaikh of L 

Ra^-al-Kheima. The Shaikh of .. .. .. ^Fircd by Biritish Sliips of War in the Per- 

Shargah. The Shaikh of j sian Gulf at the termination of official 

Umm-ul-Qawain. The Shaikh of .. .. J visits by these Chiefs. 


Table of Local Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

His Excellency Sliaikli Sir Isa bin All al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War In the Persian 
lifah, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Shaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an official 

visit by this Chief. 

(Table op) Provisional Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

Salutes o/ 13 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, wlien a member 
of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not a 
member of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 7 guns. 

Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 

Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 

Muhammerah. The Shaikh of. 

Qatr. The Shaikh of. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

Bahrain. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or others 

KuwS?.^Blde^^^8<m*of thTsLikh of, or other ( Deputy of these Chiefs, 

member of the ruling family. ) 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

(Table op) Pbovisionai Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

Bis Exoellency Shaikh Sir Khaz'al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War In the Persian 

Q.C.I,E.,K.C.8.1., Shaikh of Muhammerah. Gull at the termination of ah official vtsU 

by this Chief. 



Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
five iines of steamers by which the ioumey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or — and in 
some cases oniy — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. <fc. O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line, the 
Lloyd Triestino and the British Indja line. The 
Natal line steamers are available for Western 
passages only, the steamers sailing round the 
Cape on their Eastward voyages. There are 
ordinarily other services between Calcutta and 


the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
and several lines connect Colombo with Europe 
Of the latter the Orient^ the Messag cries Marl- 
times the Bibby Lines JLV.K., Australian Cora- 
mcnwealth, & Royal Dutch Lines are the chief 
besides the P. A O. The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
the Importance of the Colombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London and 
Bombay is 15 days via Marseilles. The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange : — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


Fares prom Bombav or Karachi. 

1st Saloon. 

2nd Saloon. 

1 

A 

B 

C 

A 

1 B 


Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India 
Steamer. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

To Plymouth or London by sea, Single 

90 

80 

70 

60 

54 

„ „ Return 

157 

140 

122 

105 

95 

To Marseilles, Single 

82 

72 

62 

56 

60 

„ Return 

143 

126 

108 

08 

80 

To ,, Malta or Gibraltar, Single . . 

86 

76 

66 

68 

52 

„ „ Return . . 

143 

126 

108 

98 

88 

From Calcutta 

70 



56 

•• 


By the British India S. N. Co., fares to 
London by sea from Bombay or Madras are : — 
single ist saloon £60 ; 2nd saloon £52. Return 
£116 and £91. Bombay to Marseilles £60, 
and 2nd saloon £48. Return : £105 and £84. 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are : — 1st saloon 
£60 single and £106 return. To Marseilles : — 
£56 and (return from Liverpool) £101. 

By Ellerman’s “ City ” and “ Hall ” Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
Ist saloon are : — 

Single £64, return £112, 

2nd saloon single £48, return $84. 

From Bombay or Karachi to Marseilles, 

1st saloon single £60, return £105. 

2Dd saloon single £45, return £70. 

Calcutta to London. 

Istaaloon single £63, return £110, 

2nd saloon single £52, leium £91. 


By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
London. 

Ist saloon single £76. 

1st saloon return £132. 

Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon single £68. 
Rangoon to Marseilles, let saloon return £120. 

By Henderstm Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, Ist saloon are: — single £65, 
return (available for 4 months) £100, (available 
for 2 years) £117, 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
or Karachi to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are : — 
Ist class £62, 2nd class £62. Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and three-fourth 
fares. 

The Lloyd Triestino in conjunction with the 
Marittlms Italiana are now running in addition 
to the above a fortnightly service between Bom- 
bay. Naples and Genoa, lares as above. 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 

The ilLstancco and ailway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of nd-a 
arc as f(Mlo\v : — 


— 

j JMiies, 

j 1st Class. 

1 2nd Class. 

Delhi, B. B. & C. I. Railway, via new Nagda-Muttra direct 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

route . . 

865 

105 8 

62 12 

Delhi, Q. I. P. Bailway, via Agra 

957 

105 8 

62 12 

Simla ria Delhi .. 

1,137 

158 4 

80 10 

Calcutta, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Jubbulpore & Allahabad 

1,349 

150 14 

75 8 

Calcutta, G. 1- P. from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

142 14 

71 8 

Madras, G. I. p. from Bombay, via Raichur 

794 

112 0 

65 15 

Lahore, via Delhi 

1 1,162 

142 10 

71 5 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Tlio anmial report of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany for 19'22 stated that in certain countries a 
la'vival in trade, had he«\iu to assert its(df, 
and thi' luaritline movement had surpassed tho 
pre-vious maximum, whicii was the more re- 
markable when existing cinaiinstanees were 
taken into consideration. 

The growth of triifilc caused a large increase 
in tlie coini«xny’s receipts, and expcuiscs were 
slightiy less tlian in 1921. The repayment 
of Consolidated Cou])on Bonds had relieved 
■ the company of a heavy charge, and it m'us 
tlicroforo decided to declare an ai)i)reciabIo 
increase of dividend, whilst still maintaining 
the prudent policy whlcli had always guided 
tlie board. 

Tlio same amounts as on the last occasion 
had been allocated to tiic sinking fund for 
stock, ami to tlio fund for house building in 
I'lgypt. It had also been thouglit advisable 
to set aside, from profits a sum of 25,000,000 
as part of tlio expenses iiicuri'i'd in tlie works 
improN ement fund. 'J’his would avoid, or at 
least delay for several years, tiie necessity of 
a loan, winch liad been already authorized, 
and greatly reduce tlie amount required. It 
was proposed to pay a dividend of 320f. net 
per share, almost double that paid before the 
war. In making this comiiarison, however, it 
should be borne in mind tiiat part of the 
dividend was due to tlie deiireciution of the 
franc. 

Reduced Transit Rates.— The increase 
in trathc had perrmtt-'d, from March 1, 1923, 
a reduction of transit rates of 25c. wliich was in 
conformity with the liberal policy hitlierto 
adopted, thereby assisting the shipping industry, 
which was still jmssing through a difficult period. 
The continued progress in traffic which had 
justified the reduction had since been well main- 
tained ; moreover, the high rates of exchange 

10 


permitted tlic remittance of money from Egypt 
or from England to Erance on exceptional 
ti'rms, a condition, however, which it was hoped 
might erelong be modified. 

Financial Position. — The total receipts 
for 1922 amounted to 305,455, 608f. an increase 
of 45,319,012f. over the year 1921, of which 
transit dues supplied 17,551,225f. Expenses 
in Egypt were about the same as in 1921. After 
making allowance for depreciation of invest- 
ments, expenses, and provision for buildings, 
stock, and W'orks, the receipts over expenses 
amounted to 193,797,839f. to which had to be 
added 949,707f. brought forward, making ft sum 
of 194,747,547f. This left an amount for 
distribution amongst the shareholders of 
J 92,641 ,126f., and provided for the payment 
of a dividend of 341 f. 93 8c. per share, to 
which w'as to be added 25f. for interest, repre- 
senting a gross return of 3e6f. 93’8o., or a net 
amount of 320f., which exceeded that of 1921 
by 75f. per share. 

It was interesting to note that, in spite 
of the increased dividend, the revenue paid 
to the Britisli Government was much less 
than in 1913. 

Transit and Navigation. — Four thousand 
three hundred and forty-five ships traversed 
the Canal in 1922, representing a net tonnage 
of 20,743,245, an increase of 468,126 tons over 
the highest previouKly reached — that in 1912. 
(’ompared with 1921 the increase In ships is 
370, or 2,624,246 tons. There was an ever- 
Inercaslnjj number of vessels burning Mazout, 
representing 19 per cent, of the total move- 
ment of the year. The average time of transit 
was 15hr. 36min. German shipping was more in 
evidence, having passed the 1921 figures of 
170,520 tons to 735,129 tons, a number much 
■ less than when Germany occupied second rank 
among the Canal’s customers in 1913, with 
3,352,287 tons. 
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Improvement Schemes. — It was auaounccd 
• In 1914 that from and after January Ist, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be Increased by 1ft., making it 30ft. 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24*4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25*4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years the increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which arc Sir 
William Mattlicws and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 feet Channel. — The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to oiler a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port wl ieh at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout tlic full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case tlm 
work in hand sliculd meet tlic needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the wldtl» 
M'as 72 feet and the deptli about 26 feet 2 itielies. 
In June, 1913, the width at a deptli of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 


147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
0 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the Immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the cliannel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will ba found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for tlio past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Hoads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 191 6 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to tlie Canal, Were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, liowevcr, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufaeturo of 
artillcial rocks for tills jetty was interrupted. 
'Jlui submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of tlic new jetty were, as a matter of fact, cora- 
phded to a length of 2,600 metres ; tlio protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 moires. 'Ihe protection of the 
Channel Is thus secured, and there is no need 
for any apprehension as to its future. 
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For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways: and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. Tt was wii,h 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up In 
1904, and addressed to the Local Oovernraents, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential points 
in this letter are indicated below ; 

“In India we have already a standard time, 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognisctl. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h. 21m. 
lOs. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Rangoon local time is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is Oh. 24m. 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and In England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes: — ‘ d'he 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5 J 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements ; but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hours in advance 
of Greenwich In the west, and 0 hours in advance 
in the east of India, would be preferable.* 

“Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Capo Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary lino right across the 
Tidiest and most populous portions of India, and 
30 as to bisect all the main lines of commntii- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to bo a retrograde step ; while It would, m all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advaiitage which the second 


possesses over the first alternative Is, that unde* 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour iiitlie oxtiomo ca^^e^ of Karachi and Quetta. 
Blit this ineonv('nienre is believed to be smaller 
tlian fiiat of keeping two different times on the 
Indi.m system of railways and telegraphs. 

“ It is proposed, therefore to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m. 
i')0s. They would then represent a time 6 J 
hours faster than tliat of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time: 
and the differonec betwi'on standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and E. and 8. moaning that the 
sfandard time is in advance of or behind local 
time rcspcetlvcly; — Dibrugnrh .^>1 S., Shillong 38 
S., Calcutta 24 S., Allaliabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 3.3 F., Bombay 39 I’., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 02 F., Quetta 02 F. 

“ This standard time would be as much as 
and .^>.5 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon, re/spoctivcly; and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and alrt'ady keeps a time of its own, 
nnmely, Rangoon local time, It is not suggested 
that Indian HLandard Time should be adopted 
in Burma. It Is proposed, however, that In- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is 6h, 24m. 473. in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be cne hour In advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or OJ hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
07° 30' E. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 

“Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter which 
musst be left to the local community in each case.” 

It is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodh'S. To read now the fears 
that were entertained if Standanl Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time Is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing clement in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, by which the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which Is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the Ist 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; In Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time; but in Bombay local time Is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the MunIcipaliW and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is uaiveraai. 
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DEPARTMENT 

By a resolution of the Government of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry, dated 
February 26, 1920, a Board of Industries and 
Munitions was constituted as a temporary 
organization designed to close the war eominit- 
ments of the Indian Munitions Board, to take 
over from the Commerce and Industry Depart- 
ment and the Public Works Department certain 
items of work, and to undertake the initial work 
of industrial organisation, and in particular to 
frame detaiied proposals for a new Department 
of Industries. 

Proposals formulated by the Board of Indus- 
tries and Munitions for the creation of a Depart- 
ment of the Government of India to deal with 
industrial questions have now received the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State for India, and 
accordingly a permanent Department of Indus- 
tries was created in 1921. The new Department 
will deal for the present with tlie heads of busi- 
ness detailed in the resolution. It will be undei 
the charge of the Hon. Sir Thomas Holland, 
Member of the Qovernor-Generars Executive 
Council. 

Concurrently with the creation of the perma- 
nent Department of Industries, the Board of 
Industries and Munitions ceased to exist. The 
work connected with the closing of the war com- 
mitments of the late Indian Munitions Board 
and the disposal of surplus stores on behalf of 
His McOesty’s Government has been entrusted 
to a separate temporary organisation under an 


of Industries. 

OF INDUSTRIES. 

officer designated Chief Controller (Surplus 
Stores) responsible to the Member-iu-Charge of 
Industries. 

On the retirement of Sir George Barnes in 
April 1921 Sir Tiiomas Holland became Member 
in charge of the portfolios of Industries and 
Commerce. This post he resigned later in the 
year on account of a difference of opinion 
with the Viceroy on the subject of what is called 
The Calcutta Munitions Case — a case where 
several individuals were under trial for fraud in 
connection with munitions contracts during 
the war. The case raised no little commotion 
at the time, not the least of the causes of tills 
being the statement of the Advocate- General 
for the Crown that the Government knew the 
accused were guilty and could prove that they 
were guilty, but did not propose to proceed 
with the case. With the retirement of Rir 
Thomas Holland the activities connected wltli 
tlie Department, other than routine matters 
were suspended, as no successor had been 
appointed up to tlie close of the year and Mr. 
C. A. Innos, the Secretary of the Department, 
acted as Member. But althougli tliere has not 
been any official pronouncement on the subject 
it is unlikely that tlie grandiose scheme prepared 
by the Industries Commission will come to 
fruition. There is not the money available, 
and there are grave doubts whether these re- 
commendations can fit in with the new 
constitution, which remits Industries to the 
Provinces for administration. 



Indian Orders. 

The Star of India. 


The Order of Mie Star of India wa.s instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 186J, and enlarged in 18G0, 
1876, 1897, 1902, and 1911, and the dignity of 
Knight Grand Commander may be conferred on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub- 
jects for important and loyal service rendered to 
the Indian Empire ; the second and third classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred Companions, exclu- 
sive of Extra and Honorary Members, as well as 
certain additional Knights and Companions. 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold Issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven's Light our Guide, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below, (iii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her MaJ«.sty 
Queen Victoria’s Boyal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width, of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
tliereon a silver star oi five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Ord-‘r in 
diamonds. A Companion wears from his left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbou of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

Sovereign of the Order H. I. M. The 
King. 

Grand Master of the Order .‘—His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor- Genearl of 
India, the Right Honourable Lord Reading, 
fA^G.C.B., G.M.S.I., G.M.I.B., G.C.V.O. 


I Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. c. s; I.) 

; Prince Louis Alberlc D’Arenberg 
1 Hon. General His Majesty Chowfa Somdetch 
I Phra Paramendr Maha Valiravudh Plira 
Mongkut Ivlao, G.C.B., C,C.V.O., King of 
Siam. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

H. M. the Queen Empress 

U. R. H. The Duke of Connaught 

H. R. H. TJie Prince of Wales 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C- S. I.) 

H. 11. the Gaekwar of Baioda 
' II. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 
U. IL the Maharaja of Travancore 
The Marquis of Lansdowne 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 
‘ II. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior 
Lord Harris 
Baron Macdonnell 
Earl Curzon of Keddlcston 
Lord George Hamilton 
II. U. the Baja of Cochin 
Baron Ampthill 

Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshcre Jung Baha- 
dur, Rana of Nepal. 

H. U. the Maliaraja of Orcliha 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hardingc of Penshurst 
II. 11. the Begum of BliopaJ 
Sir Steiiart Bayley 
Sir Dighton Probyn 
Baron Sydenham 
Sir Arthur Lawley 
Sir John Hewett 
II, H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
II. H. Maharao of Kotah 
General Sir O’Moore Creagh 
General Sir Edmund George Barrow 
II. II. the Maharaja of Kapurthala 
I His Exalted Highness the Nizam of ITydenibad 
: H. II. the Aga Khan 
H. Ii. the Nawab of Tonk 
It. H. th(^ Maharao of Cuteh 
Baron Carmichael of Skirling 
Baron Peiitland 
Baron Willingdon 
H. E. Sir Charles Monro 
H. H. Maharao Raja of Bund! 

H. H. The Maharaja of Benares 

II. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

Sir Arthiip Arnold Barrett 

H. H. The Nawab of Rampur 

Ixird Chelmsford 

The Earl of Ronaldshay 

H. H. The Maharaja Jam Sahib of Navanagar. 

H. E. General Lord Rawliuson 

Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 

Sir Joseph West Ridgeway 
Sir David Miller Barbour 
Sir Phillip Perceval Hutchins 
Sir Henry Edward Stokes 
Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 
H. H. Maharao of Slrohi 
Sir CJourtenay Peregrine llbert 
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sir WilHam Mackworth Younu 

Sir William John Cunningham 

Sir Richard Udny 

Sir John Frederick Price 

Sir Charles Montgomery Rivaz 

sir Tfonry Martin Winterbotham 

Sir James Monteath 

Lieut. -Cni. Sir Donald Robertson 

Sir Dugl) Shakespear Ramos 

Sir Anindol 'I'agg Arundei 

Sir Arthur ticnry Temple Martindale 

Sir James Thomson 

Sir Joseph RarapMde Fuller 

Liout.-Col. Aithui John, Raron Stamfonlh xm 

Sir Thomas William Holderncss 

Sir Charles Stuart Rayloy 

II. U. Maharaj Hana of Jhalawar 

Sir James Wilson 

H. IJ. Maharaja of Alwar 

H. H. Raja of Jind 

Sir Ceorge Stuart Forbes 

IT. H, Raja of Ratlam 

Sir James Lyle Mackay, Baron Incheape 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Mursbidabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir liioncl Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray llammick 

Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta 

Sir Leslie Alexander Selirn Porter 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Rutlcr 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

H, H. Maharaja of Klshangarh 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCronc Douie 

Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Richard Amphleit Lamb 

Maharajadhlraj of Burdwan 

Sir fiUiot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Raehleigh Wynne 

Sir George Casson Walker 

II. H. Maharaja of Dhar 

H. H. Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch 

11. H. Maharaja ol Bhutan 

Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 

Sir William Thomson Morison 

General Sir James Willcocks 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyer 

Sir Salyld Ali Imam 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Sir Harold Arthur Stuart 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Binrard 

Sir William Henry Solomon 

Qenl. Sir W. R. Birdwood. 

Sir P. Sundaram Alyar Sivaswaral Alyar 

Sir Frederick William Duke 

Sir Edward Albert Galt 

IT. U. Nawab of Maler Kotla 

IT. If. Maharaja of Sirinur 

Sir William Henry Clark 

Major-General Sir Percy Zacharlnh Cox 

Sir Steyning William Edgcrley 

Sir Harrington Verney Lovett 

Sir Robert Wood bum Gillan 

Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 

Sir Alexander Gordon Garde w 

Liout.-Cx)L Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir C. H. A. Hill 

H. H. Maharaja Malhar Rao Baba Saheb Pnar 
Dewas (Junior Branch) 

IT. IT. Maharaja Jam Saheb of Navanagar 
IT. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 


Li(‘ut,-Col. Sir F. E. Younghusband 
Sir T. Morison 

Major-Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick 
Major -Gen. R. C. 0. Stuart 
Sir George Rivers Lowndes 
H, H. Maliarajadhiraja Maharaw'al Sir 
Jowahir Singli Bahadur of .iaisalmor 
Sir Arehdale I'larh* 

Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Sir Jolin Strathedan Campbell 

Sir Frank George Sly 

H. H. tile Maharaja of Datia 

IT. H. the Maharaj liana of Dholpur 

Sir William Vincent 

Sir TJiomas Holland 

Lieut. General Sir William Ealne Marsltall 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 
Sir Oswald Vivian Bot-anquet 
]>ieut,-Gcn. Sir Alexandei Staidiope Cobbe 
Sir G. Carmlcl)ael 
Dr. Sir M. E. Sadler 
The Right Hon’ble Lord Soiithborough 
Lieut.-Colonel Maharaja Daolat Singhji of Tdar 
The ITon’blo Diwan Bahadur Sir P. Rajagopala 
Acharl 5 'ar 

Major-Gen. Sir Harry Triscolt Brooking 
Lieut-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MneMuun 
Sir George Barnes 

Colonel Nawab Muhammad Nasrnlla Khan 
of Bhopal 

Sir Edward Maclagan 
Lord Sinha of Raipur 
Sir N. D. Beatson-Boll 
Sir William Marris 
Sir L. J. Kershaw 
Sir G. S. Curtis 
Sir L. Davidson 
C. G. Todhunter 
Sir Henry Wheeler 

(Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Ran- 
jitsinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria, liombay 
The lion’blc Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Muham- 
mad Sliatl 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hailey 

The Ilon'blo Sir Hamilton Grant of the North- 
West Frontier Provinces 
Sir H. R. C. Dobbs 

Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, Raja of 
Mjihmudabad 

Sir Jamsetjee JcejceI)hoy, Bart. 

Sir Sassoon Jacob David, Bart. 

Sir William Acworth 

Sir John Henry, Kerr 

Dr. SirTej Bahadur Sapru 

Sir iaidovic Porter 

Sir Havelock Charles 

The Hon’ bio Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma 

the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahlmtulia 

(LA. Tnues 

General Sir C. W. Jacob 

Companions (C. S. I.) 

Major-Gen. Beresford Lovett 

Sir Henry William Primrose 

Jjeut.-Gen. Michael Weekes Willoughby 

Raja Piari Mohan Mukharji of Uttar para 

Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 

Col. Charles Edward Yato 

William Rudolph Henry Merk 

Sardar Jiwan Singh 

Col. George Herbert Trevor 

Lleut.-Col. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 

Sir Jervoise Athelstano Baines 
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Sir Arthur Upton t ansiiawo 
James Fairbairu Fiulay 
Joseph Parker 

Horace Frederick D’Oyly Moule 

Sir Henry Babington Smith 

Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 

Charles William Odling 

Alexander Walmesley Crulck shank 

David Norton 

Thomas Stoker 

Sir Edward Richard Henry 

Lucas White King 

Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers 

Henry Farrington Evans 

Richard Gillies Hardy 

Herbert Charles Fanshawe 

Sir Frederick Styles Philpin Lely 

George Robert Irwin 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Lloyd Rciliy Richardson 

Robert Burton Buckley 

Arthur Frederick Cox 

Charles Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

Sir Edwin Grant-Burls 

Major-Gen. Trevor Bruce Tyler 

William Charles Maepherson 

Lt.-Col. James Alexander Lawreiice Montuumcry 

Lt.-Gen. Henry Doveton Hutchinson 

Raja of Burdwan 

Col. James White Thurburn 

Alfred Brereton 

William 'I’homas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Raja Ram Pal 

Hermann Michael Kiscli 

Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 

Herbert Bradley 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Percy Seymour Vessey Fitzgeiald 

Lt.-Col. Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy 

Raja Narendra Chand 

Arthur Delaval Youiighusbaiid 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Col. Howard Goad 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Saiyid Husain Bilgrami 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

Sir George Watson Shaw 

William Arbuthnot Inglis 

Roraer Bdward Youhghu«band 

Major-General Herbert Mullaly 

John Alexander Broun 

Col. Henry Finnis 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Alfred William LambcH Rayly 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochlel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Raja Madho Lai of Benares 
Sir Ashutosh Mukharjl 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pakingtoii 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 

Comdr. Sir Hamilton Pym Frcer-Sraitlj 

Andrew Edmond Castlestuart Stuart 

Norman Goodford ChoJmeley 

Walter Francis Rice 

Havilland Le Mesurier 

Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 

Major-General Reginald Henry Mahon 


Rear-Admiral Allen Tnomas Hunt 
Henry Walter Badock 
lames Mollison 

Sir Pirajlrao Bapu Sahib Ghatgo 
John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Year Goument 
Herbert Lovely Eales 
George Moss Harriott 
Krnest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
Liciit.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
I William Axel Hertz 
' Sir Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal 
. Brevet-Lien t,-Colonel Clive Wigram 
iL'i bert J'lioinpson 

Major-General William Burney Bannerman 
' r.ieiit.-Col, Sir John Ramsay 
' Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Gill)ert Thomas Walker 

: Licut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 
Khan Zulflkar All Khan 

Sargcon-Gcncral George Francis Angelo Harris 

Edmund Vivian Gabriel 

John Stuart Donald 

Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 

Arthur Crommelin llankin 

Nawah Sir Farid oon Jang Bahadur 

■Maulvi Ahmad Hussain 

Horace Charles Mules 

H. H. Raja Sir Bije Chand, Raja of Biluspur 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut.-Col. Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
.John Charles Burnham 

Col. 'J'homas Fraiibis Bruce Renny-Tuilyour, 

.Michael Kennedy » -r , v ^ 

Thakor Karansinghji Vajlrajji of Jjakhtar 
Col. Alain Charticr do Lotbiuiere Joly de 
Lotbinicre 

Ideut.-Gcneral Sir IJcrbort Vaughan Cox 
Col. Robert Sraeiton Maclagan 
laont.-Col. Charles Mowbiay Dallas 
' Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
' Sir Jag.ndish Chandra Bose 
Mirza Sir Abbas AM Baig 
i Oswald Campbell Lees 
; Paul Gregory Melitus 
■ Lieut. -Col. Albert Edward Woods 
William Exall Tempest Bennett 
Hon. Maj. Nawabzada Obaidullab Khan 
William Ogilvie Horne 
William Harrison Moreland, O.I.B. 

Diwun Bahadur Choube Raghunath Das 
Col. Lestock Hamilton Reid 
Surg.-Gcn. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
lion. Lieut.-Col. Raja ol Lambagraon ^ 
Lieut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNaob 
, Lieut.-Col. Henry Walter George Colo 
: Henrv Venn Cobb 

' Major-General Gerald Godfrey Gluard 
Frederick William Johnston 
William Henry Lucas 
, The Thakor Sahob of Sayla 
! Arthur Leslie Saunders 
I Sardar Sir Daijit Singh of Jullunder 
: Lieut.-Col. Raj Kumar Blr Bikrom Singh 
I Walter Maude 
i Henry Ashbrooko Crump 
William James Reid 
Sardar Sir Mysore Kantaraj Urs 
Walter Gunnell Wood 
John Cornwallis Godley 
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A. Bnttcrworth 
8. M. lOfl'Vardc'S 
Lt.-Col. F. H, Elliott 
Sir Herbert John Maynard 
jjt.-CoJ, A. B. Hew 
H. '1. Keeling 
JI. Sharp. 

Jl. 11. Scott 

Col. Sir J. W. E. Douglaa-Scott Montagu of 
Beaulh'u 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayca-Sadlcr 

Laurence Robertson 

John Cheat (’umming 

Lieut.-Col. Stephen Liishington Aplln 

Sir James Houssemayno DuEouIay 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 

Col. L. A. C. Gordon 

T. A. Chalmers 

R. Burn 

O. B. II. Fell 

Major-General Sir W. C. Knight 

Lb.-Col. 0. Kaye 

Tat rick James Fagan 

Col. Hormasji Edulji Banatwulla, i.m.s 

Lt.-Col. Lawrence Irapey 

Col. Beniamin William Marlow 

Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 

Lt.-(jOl. Francis Biivilh! Fridcuux 

Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 

Col. Ilugli Whitchurch Ferry 

Henry Cecil Fcrard 

t’harles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 

Evan Maconochic 

Francis Coopo French 

Major-General C. W, G. Ricliardson 

Lt.-Col. A. P. Trevor 

Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major-General J. C, Rimington 

Colonel II. R. Hoi)wood 

Brig.-Goneral R. U. W. Hughes 

H. S. Laurence 

L. E. Buckley 
C. H. Bolnpas 

M. M. S. Gubbay 
Ideut.-Gen. R. Wap^hare 
Brig- Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brlg.-General W. G. namllton 
Lieut.- Col. A. W. N. Taylor 
Major A. J. Anderson 
Major.-Genoral Theodore Fraser 
Brlg.-General W. S. Cai.riiboll 
Col. Thomas A. Harrison 
Major-General L. Dunslcrville 
Hugh McPherson 

Henry Fraser Howard 
Henry Hubert Hayden 
Lleut.-Col. Herbert Des Vocitx 
Col. Charles Rattray 
Temp. Lieut.-Col, Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Lieut.-Col. and Brevet-Col, Felix Fordatl 
Ready 

Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Lleut.-Col. Patrick Robert Cadell 
Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Colonel Charles Mactaggart 
John Porronet Thompson 
Richard Meredith 
Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
Manirbhai Nandshankai Mehta 
Llcut.-Col. Thomas Wolsclcy Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 


Reginald Arthur Mant 
Colonel Alexander John Henry Swiney 
Brevet-Col. James Wilton O’Dowda 
Brevet-Lleirt.-Col. Arnold Talbot Wilson 
JAeut.-Col. and Brevet- Co). Charles Ernest 
Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 

Brevet-Colonel (temporary Brigadier-General) 
Hubert Tsacke 

Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Colonel (temporary Brigadier-Gen.) William 
Kelly McLeod 

Col. Frederick James Mobcrly 
Colonel (temporary Brlg.aciicr-Gen.) Robert 
Fox Sorsbio 

Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 
Major-Gen, William Cross Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col. (temporary Brigadicr-Gcn.) Arthuv Howartb 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major- (Jeneral Robert Archibald Casscls 

Alexander Fliillips Muddiman 

Frederiek Campbell Rose 

Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Peter William ^^onie 

Major-General Cliarles Astley Fowler 

Major-General Harold HemlK'y 

Colonel Michael IMward Willoughby 

Colonel Edward .-Arthur Fagan 

Colonel Herbert William Jackson 

TL.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

WiUiain Pell Barton 

C. F. Payne 

J. L. Rleu 

W, J. J. Ilowley 

B. P. Standen 
J. L. Malfcy 

Lieut.-Col. J. T>. W. F. Freneh-Mullcu 
Lt. Col. J. L. B. Gordon. C. B. 

Colonel M.A.F. I.iml.say 
Colonel C. W . Piofeit 

Nawabzada Haji Muhammad Hatuidulla Khan 
of Bhopal 
I George Rainy 

'J’lio Raja of ^luhammadabad, United Provinces 
11. E. Holland 

Lieuteuaiit-Colonel F. G. Bcvllle 

C. A . Innes 
C. J. Hallifax 

! Major-General H. F. Cooke 
E. M. Procs 
L. T. Harris 
A. R. Banerjl 
' R.f. R. Gluucy 
W. R. Gourlay 
Colonel K. Wigram, I. A. 

Rai Bahadur He wan Bishan Has 
C. A. Barron 
U. M. R. Hopkins 
R. A. Gral am 
O. R. Clarke 

H. Donald 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Mohmed All Khan Kazil- 
bash of Lahore 

I. leut.-Col. G. B.M. Sarel 
Col. F. B. Coninghara 
Ijeut.-Coi. H. A. D. MoV^an 
Col. H. G. Burrard 

Col. J. H. Foster Lakln 
Col. 0. A. U. Beatty 
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Captain Raja Narondra Sail, of Tehri (Garhwal) 

Arthur Row'land Knapp, 1,0.8., Madras 

Norman Edward Marjori banks 

Denys do Saumarez Jiray 

Charles Montagu King 

Pandit HariKlshan Kaul of the Punjab 

S. E. Higncll 
James Crerar 
Colonel 8. F. Mnspratt 
W. E. Copleston 
Frederick P. Evans 

Colonel Rivers Berney Worgan, C.V.O. 
Major-General \V. C. Black 
L. H. Saunders 
Q. E. Lambert 

B. 0. Allen 
.T. E. Webster 

T. E. Moir 

Diwan Bahadur Bagliunalh Bao Eamaihandra 
Eao 

Major C. C. J. Barrett 

Nawab Mehrab Khan, Chief of Bngtl Tribe. 

Sir Godfrey John Vignolea 1 homns, Jkiit. 

(Upt. Dudley Burton Napier .North. 

E. M, Cook, i.e.S. 

S. P. O’Donnell l.O S. 

F. G.Griflith 

Maharaj Sliri Fateh Singh 
J. Hullah 
S. E. Pears 
J. F. Campbell 

G. F. Paddlson 
J. Milne 

J . Dona Id 

Et.-Col.W.F.T. O’Connor 

lO.S.lJoyd 

J;. F, Morshoad 

N. J). Craik 

S. A. Smyth 

Et.-Col. W. It. Jefferey 

C, G. Adam 

Diwan Bahadur T, Eaghnvayya 
Eaja Ejaz Easul Klmn ot .lehangirabad 
Officers op the Order. 

Secretary, The Ifon’blc Mr. J. P. Thompson, 

C.S.I., I.C! S, 

Registrar, Col. The Hon. George A. C. Crichton, 
C.V.O. 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, Jan. 1st, 1878, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902 Is conferred for services rendered to the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign, a 
Grand Master, thirty-two Knights Grand Com- 
manderi (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), ninety-two Knights Commanders, 
and an Indefinite number of Companions (not 
exceeding, without special statute, 20 nomina- 
tions in any one year) ; also Extra and Honorary 
Members over and above the vacancies caused 
by promotion to a higher class of the Order, as 
well as certain Additional Knights and Com- 
panions appointed by special statute Jan. 1st, 
1909, comiHemorative of the 60th Anniversary 
of the assumption of Crown Govt. In India. 

The Insignia are : (i) The COLLAR of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in tlie centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 


chains; (ti) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold let ween each of them, 
the whole alternately plain end scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, Inscribed /m- 
peratricu Auspiciis, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold ; {in) The Badge, consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
liaving In the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperatricii Aus^ 
pkiis, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (iv) The MANTLE is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
, white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
' attached. On the left side a representation of 
: the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears ; (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches In width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size : (6) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the left breast a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order:— The King, 

Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order i—Lord 

Reading. 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The e.r-Emperor of Korea. 

Shaikh Sir Khazal Khan, Shaikh of Mohnm- 

nie.rah and Dependencies. 

Shaikh Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur Rahman 
Ruler of Nejd and Dependencies. 

Extra Knight Grand Commander 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 

H. R. II. The Prince of Wales. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.' 
The Maharao of Cutch 
Lord Lansdowne 
Lord Harris 
The Nawab of Tonk 
The Wali of Kalat 
Maharaja of Karaull 
Thakur Sahib of Gondal 
The Maharaja of Benares 
Lord Curzon of Keddleston 
The Maharaja of Orchha 
Lord Arapthill 
Maharao of Bundi 
The Maharao of Sirohl 
The Aga Khan 
The Maharaja of Travancore 
Lord Lamlngton 
The Begam of Bhopal 
Sir Edmond Elies 
Sir Walter Laurence 
Sir Arthur Lawloy 
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The Maharaja o! Bikaner 
The Maliarao of Kotah 
Lord Sydenham 
The Nawab of Rampur 
MaharaJ Sir Klsban Parahad 
Lord Hardlnge 
Lord Carmichael 
Maharaja of Kashmir 
Sir Louis Dane 
Maharaja of Bobbili 
Lord Starafordhain 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
Sir John Jordan 
Th? Maharana of Udaipur 
The Maharaja of Patiala 
The Raja of Cochin 
Lord Pentland 
The Raja of Pudukottai 
l.ord Willingdon 
The Yu vara j a of Mysore 
Sir Charles Stuart Baylcy 
Maharaja of Darbhanga 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jin d 
Lord Chelmsford 
The Earl of Ronaldshay 
Sir Michael Francis O’Dwyer 
sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of Arcot 
Major-General Sir Percy Zaeharlah Cox 
H. H. the Maharaja of Indore 
The Raja of Cochin 
Sir William Duke 
Sir George Ambrose Lloyd 
The Maharaja of Baroda 
The Maharaja of Alwar 
The Maharaja of Kapurthala 
H. H. Sit Ugyon Wangchiik, Maharaja of 
Bhutan 
T.ord Lytton 

The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 

The flight ilon’hle Jlowlnnd Tiiomns Baling, 1 
Eur^ of Cromer, (i.V.O. 

Sir William Henry Jloaro Vincent, KA^.S.I., 
Kt., I.C.S. 

H. E. Sir Harcourt, Butler 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 

'rho Hon’blo Maharajadliiraja Sir Bijay (’hand 
Mc.htab Bahadur of Burdwau 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K, C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomas 
Dr Sir Sven Von Hodin 
Cavaliero Filippo Dc'Fillppl 
General Sir Baber Sliumshcre Jung Bahai’ur 
liana of Nepal ' 

General Sir Judha Shumshere Jung Bahadur,* 
Rana of Nopal 

Sultan Sir Aodul Karim Fadlhli bin Ali of 
Lahej 

Sir Alfred Martlaeau 1 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shore 
Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal. 

Genl. Sir Tez Shum Shore Jung Bahadur, Rana ' 
of Nepal 1 

H. E. The Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies 
Sir Yang-tseng-hsin, Chlang Chun and Governor 
of HslnJKlang Province, 

The Reverend Doctor Sir James Carruthers 
Rhea Jfviing, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. I. E.) 
Surg.-Qen. Sir Benjamin Simpson 
Sir Albert James Leppoo Cappei 
Sir Alfred Woodley Croft 


Sir Bradford Leslie 
Sir Arthur Baron Carnock 
Sir Guildford Molesworth 
Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 
Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 
Raja of Lunawara 
Sir Henry Hoyle Roworth 
Sir Edward Charles Kayll Ollivant 
Sir Henry Seymour King 
Baron Inchcape 
Sir Wm. R. Brooke 
Maharaja of Gidhaiir 
Nawab of Loliaru 
Rear-Admiral Sir John Hext 
Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree 
Col. Sir Thomas Holdich 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
llaja Sir Uarnain Singh, Ahluvyalia 
Sir S. Subramaniya Aiyar 
Sir Alexander Cunningham 
Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 
Sir James George Scott 
Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 
Sir Herbert Thirkell White 
Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 
Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawo 
Raja Dhiraj of Shahpura 
Sir Gangadhar Rao Ganesb, Chief of Miraj 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 

Col. Sir John Walter Ottley 

Lleut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 

Major-General Sir James R. L. Macdonald 

Sir Fredric Styles Phllpln Lely 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 

Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Ali Beg 

H. H. Maharajadliiraja of Kisliangarli 
Raja of Mahmiidabad 

Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 
Sir Richard' Morris Dane 
Maharajadliiraja of Burdwan 
Sir Wilhelm Schlich 
Sir Theodore Morlson 
Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 
Sir John David Rees 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Slade 

Sir John Benton 

Sir Archdale Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart- Wilson 

IJ'mt.-Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Gfover 

Sir Charles Rait Cleveland 

Field Marshal Sir Douglas Hai? 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsail Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharjl 

I. ieut.-Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy TTiornhlU 
Sir Gangadhar Madho Chitnavls 

IJ. H. Nawab of Jaora State 

H. II. Rr*ja of Sltamau State 

Raj Sahib Sir AmarsinhJlBaneslnhjl (Vankaner) 

Sir Kamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 

Sir Michael Filose 

Rear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 
Sir John Stanley 
Sir Saint-Hill Eardley-Wilmot 
Sir Francis Edward Spring 
H. H. Maharawat of Partabgarh 
H. H. Maharaja of Bljawar State, Bunael* 
khand 

Sir John Twigg 
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Sir Abraluun Giieiaou 

Sir Marc Aurcl Stciu 
Nawab Sir Bahrain Khan 
Sir Henrv Alexander Kirk • 

Sir Alfred Glbba Bourne 

Chief of Jamkhandi 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macartney 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusbaud 

Sir Brian Egerton 

Sir Stephen George Sale 

Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattanl 

Maharaja of Kasimbazaar 

Lieut. -Col. Sir John Itamsay 

Sir William MaxWeh 

Sir Faridoonji Jarnshcdji, 0.8.1. 

Sir Mokshagundain Visvcsvaraya 

His niglmcss the Maharaja of Samtliar 

Sir John Stuart Donald 

Lieut. -Col. Sir Percy Molcsworth Sykes 

Sir ij^dwiU'd Verc Levinge 

Raja Sir Bampal Singh 

Sir Alexander Henderson DJack 

Sir Sao Mawng 

H. H. R'lja Sir ^Vrjun Singh of Narsingarh 

Captain Malik Sir Umar Uayat Khan 

Sir Robert Bailey Clegg 

Sir Henry Wheeler 

Sir Mahadeo B. Chaubal 

Sir James Walker 

Mirza Sir Abbas Ali Baig 

H. II, the Raja of Bliaspur 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qalyum 

Lieut. -Gen. Sir Raltdgh Gilbert Egisrton 

Llcut.-Gen. Sir Henry D’ Urban Keary 

Sir George Cunningham Buehanaiii 

Major-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Beynon 

Raja of Rajgarh 

Ran a of Barwani 

Maliaraja of Sonpur 

Capt. Raja Sir Hari Singh 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 

Colonel Sir Vero Bonamy Fane 

Thakur Saheb of Rajkot 

Lieut.-Col. W. J. Buchanan 

Licut.-Col. Raja Jalchand of Lambagraon 

Rear-Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 

Major-Oen. Sir Alfred Horsford Blaglcy 

Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 

Licut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O'Doanell 

Major -Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 

Sir William Sinclair Man is 

His Highness Mebtar Sir Shuja-ul-Mulk oi Chltral 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Sir Rahim Bakh?h 
Sir James Herbert Seabrooke 
Sir C. E. Low, i.e.s. 

Maharaj Kunwar Sir Bliopal Singh 
Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, i.s.o. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lleut.-Gon, Sir Edward Althani Altham 
Lieut.-Gcn. Sir Cliarles Alexander Anderson 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndharn Cliarles Knight 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Ave'ing Raitt 
Sir Herbert Guy Dering 
Major-Oen. Sir H. F. B. Freeland 
Baron Mon tag u of Beaulieu 
Brevet-LieuL-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd-Lt. Meherban Sir M. V. Kaje Ghorpado, 
Chief of Mudbol 


, The Hoa'blc Sir W. Maude, l.O.s. 
i The Hoii’ble Rai Bahadur Sir Bepiu Krishna 
{ Bose. Kt. 

I Sir C. M. Slovonson Moore, I.O.S. 

I J. G. Cuinmiug 
H, J. Maynard 

H. H. The Nawab of Palanpur 
: H. R. C. Dobbs 
I If. A. Crump 

Sardar Arur Singh of Amritsar 
Lieiit.-Gcii. Sir Richard Wapshare 
Major-Gen. Sir Willfrld MaUeson 
Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Ilehir 
The Maharaja of Sir m nr 
i 'I'hc Nawab of Malerkotla 
■ 'JTic Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
W. D. Sheppard 
: Jv. C. Porter 

, Major-Gcn. Sir Andrew Skeen 
j Col. Sir A. B Dew 

Nawab Khan-I-Z;iman Khan, Cliief of Amb 
Nawab Haji Fateh Ali Klian Kazilbash 
Raja Muhammad Nazim Khan Mir of Hunza 
Major-Gen. W. R. Edwards, i.m.S. 

E. Maconochio 
Sardar Kantaraj Urs 
i Dr. W. H. Wlllcox 
' I’lio Maharaja of Pauna 
H. Lc Mesuricr 
I P. J. Fagan 
! llao Raja Mad ho Singli 
Sir Norcot Warren 

Raja Sahib Sri Govinda Krishna Yachendriilu- 
I varu 

' Ruja Saiyid Abu Jafar 
C. A. Bell 

j Maiilvi Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jang 
; Bahadur 
' Sir John H. Biles 
: I Jcutenant-ColoncI T. W. Haig 
' J. Jl. Kerr 

I II Excellency Sir John Henry Kerr 
i Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Haltcy 
T'ho Maharaja of Sikkim 
The Chief of SangU 
I Major-General G. G. Gilfard, l.M.8. 

Major Nawal) JVfalik Khuda Buksh Khan Tiwaiia 
H. F. Howard, 
j A . R, Knapi» 
j R. A, Mant 
' Maung Kin 
I B. N. Mitra 

; Nawab Miilianimad iMuzanimil-ullah Khan of 
Bliikrampur, U. P. 

! Ex-Officio Companion (C. I. E.) 

I Sir Courtenay P. llbert 
I Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 

i Laurent Marie Emile Bcauciiamp 
; Jean Etienne Justin Sclmeider 
i ILajl Mohammad All Rais-ut-Tujjar 
I Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa 

: Haidar Khan, Chief of Hayat Baud, Persian 
Gulf 

Mirza All Karara Klian Shuja-i-Nizam, Dy 
r Governor of Baruiar-Abbas 
Liout.-Col. Gliana Bliikram 
Lieut.-Col. Paitab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Liout.-»Col. Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish — {Europe) 

Lieut. Frai^ois Pierre Paul Razy — (Europe) 
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Coloiuil Indra Shuiu Shuio Juiiy lialiadur 
Liixnix-— {Nepal) 

Lieut.-Ool. lihuban Bikiam liana-— (iVe/xt/) 
Llout.-Col. Shanishero Bikiam liana — {Nepal) 
Jiieut.'Col. Dumber Shumshorc Tiiapa— 
Lieut.-Col. Jit Jung Said — {Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Bhairab Shumalicro Jung Bahadur 
liana — {Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Madan Man Singh Basuiat — {Nepal) 
Liout.-Col. Gambliir Jung Thapa — {Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Chandra Jung Tbapa — {Nepal) 
Major Uttatn liikrarn liana —{Nepal) 

Captain Grlhraardan Thapa — {Nepal) 

Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat — {Nepal) 
Shikh Abdulla Bln Jasim, ilnler of Qatar — 
(Peraian Qulf) 

Taoyln Ciiiir. Chu-jul-Ch’lh, Tao-yin of Kashgar 
Bbeikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of Hassa 
Nobumlcho Sakeuobe 
.Major Masanosuko 'bsunoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
8haukat-ul-Mulk 

Ul8 Bxoelloncy Shaikh Ahmai al Jabir, Shaikh 
of Koweit and dependenclea 
Ahmad al Thanlyan, cousin of Shaikh Bin Sand 

Companions (C. I. £.) 

Col. John H. llivett-Caruac 
Pierre Francois Henri Nanquette 
Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke 
Charles Edward Pitman 
Richard Isaac Bruce 
Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley 
George Felton Mathew 
Sir Henry Christopher Mance 
Ma). •Gen. Thomas Ross Church 
Thakur Bichu Singh 
Rev. William Miller 
Benjamin Lewis Rice 
Mortimer Sioper Howell 
Maj.-Gen. Viscount Dowue 
Sir George Watt, m.d. 

Joseph Ralph Edward John Iloylo 
The lit. Hon. Saiyld Ameer Ah 
Sir Frank Forbes Adam 
Frederick Thomas Granville Walton 
Major-Gen. James Cavan Berkeley 
Henry Irwin 
Sir James L. Walker 
Rayner Childe Barker 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry Ellisun Adamson 
Berthold Ribbontrop 
Langton P. Walsh 
Edmund Neel 

BrcVet-Lieut.-Col. Sir George L. Holfurd 
Maj.-Gen. L. H. E. Tucker 
Sir John Prescott Hewett 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Percy Polugdestre Leigh 
Sir J. Bampfyldo Fuller 
Sir William Turner Thlseltou-Dyer 
Majoi>Gen. G. F. L. Marshall 
Edward Horace Man 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. L. R. Richardson 
Paul Gregory Melitus 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Richard Carnac Temple 
Edward C. 8. George 
Col. Frank William Chatterton 
Sri Ram Bhikajl Jatar 
Fazulbhai Visram 
Arthur C. Hankln 
Adam G. Tytler 
Charles E. Buckland 
Harry A. Acworth 


Col. C. A, Porteous 

Sir Steynlng W. Edgerley 

Col. W. R. Yeilding 

Henry J. Stanyon 

Frederick John Johnstone 

Col. Samuel Haslett Browne 

Frank Henry Cook 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lleut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Capt. Nforman F'ranks 

Sir William Earnshaw Cooper 

Maharaj llajashri Sankara Subbalyar 

Khan Bahadur Sir Naoroji Pestonji Vakil 

Col. Algernon George Arnold Durand 

Edv.dn Darlington 

Dr. Waldcmar iVt. HaiTkine 

Rustamjl Dhanjibhal Mehta 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji llustamjl Dliolu 

Col. John Charles F. Gordon 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Duncan James Maepherson 

John Campbell Arbuthnott 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Licut.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 

P. C. 11. Snow 

Hony. Lieut.-Col. Kunwar Bir Bikram Singh 

Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchin 

W. T. Van Someren 

Charles Still 

Col. H. K. McKay 

Lleut.-Col. W. B. Browning 

Francis .Tack Needham 

Robert Giles 

Vishwanath Patankar Madhava Rao 
i Col. Walter Gawen King 
James Sykes Gamble 
Sir George William Forrest 
Lleut.-Col. Frank Popham Young 
Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet 
John Stiirrock 
John Stuart Beresford 
Lleut.-Col. Malcolm John Meade 
Edward Louis Capfell 
! George Moss Harriott 
: Frederick George Brim ton Trevor 
j Henry Marsh 

j Lleut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
. Rai Bahadur Sir Kailash Chandra Basu 
I Henry Felix Hertz 
! Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Goodridge 
Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Peile 
; Bertram Prior Stan den 
: Henry Alexander Sim 
i Col. John Crimmin 
j Lieut.-Col. Granville Henry Loch 
Fardunjl Kuvarji Tarapurvala 
I Bab i Kali Nath Mitter 
j Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
j Col. William John Read llainsford 
j Col. Oswald Claude Radford 
Major-General George Kenneth Scott-Moncrieil 
I .Major-General Thomas Edwin Scott 
I Lleut.-Col. Laurence Austlno Waddell 
! Genf'ral Mir Ausaf All Khan 
I Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
I Hony. Capt. Yasin Khan 
1 Sidney Preston 
j Sir Murray Hammlck 
i Sir RlchaAl Amphlett Lamb 
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Alexander Lauzun Pcndock Tucker 
Dlwan Bahadur Kanchi Krishnaswaml Rao 
Lleut.-Col. John Cllbborn 
Col. George Wingate 

Lieut.-Col. George Hart Deemond Gimlette 

Arthur Henry Wallis 

George Herbert Dacres Walker 

Lieut-Col. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 

Hony. Major Thomas Henry Hill 

Alexander Porteous 

Col. Thomati Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Hon. Lockhart Mathew St. Clair 

Sir Marshall Reid 

Rao Bahadur Pandit Sakhdeo Parshad 
Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Maj.-Gen. Francis Edward Archibald CiiauAo: 

Lt.-Gen. Ernest De Brath 

Walter Bernard de Wiuton 

Algernon Elliott 

Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 

Edward Giles 

Lleut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock 

Arthur Hill 

Douglas Donald 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 

Sir William Dickson Cruickshank 

Sir Thomas Jewell Bennett 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Rao Bahadur Shyam Suudar Lai 

Robert Heriiot Henderson 

Nawab Mir Mehrulla Khan 

Charles Henry West 

John Pollen 

Charles Brown* 

George Huddleston 

Lleut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Lleut.-Col, Arthur D'Arcy Gordon Banncrma:- 

Rai Bahadur Gunga Ram 

Robert Douglas Hare 

William Bell 

Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Jienn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Sir C. Saukaran Nayar 

William .Ninnis Porter 

Stephen Finney 

Edward Waller Stoney 

Walter Home 

C. W. Waddlngton 

Khan Bahadur Barjorjl Dorabji Pat* I 
Lieut.-Col. W. F. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
David Bayne Horn 

Richard Grant Peter Purcell McDonnell 
Commander George Wilson 
Captain Thomas Webster Kemp 
WlUlara Harrison Moreland 
Pirajlrao Bapu Saheb Ghatge 
Surg.-Gen. William Richard Browne 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Lionel Mallng Wynch 
Arthur William Uglow Pope 
George Frederick WlUlaiu Thlbaiit 
Major-General William Aithur Watson 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotblniere Joly de 
Lotbluiere 


Liout.-Col. Aubrey John O'Brien 
Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Thomas Robert John Ward 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Ferguson Campbell 
Major-Genl. Harry Davis Watson 
Hon. Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leopold Oust 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 
Col. William John Danicll Dundee 
Sir Ibrahim Rahlmtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait _ 

Robert Grelg Kennedy 

Hony, Col. Arthur Hills Gleadowe-Newcomen 
i Edward Anthony Doran 
Col. Henry Thomas Pease 
Llcut.-Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Sir John Stratheden Campbell 
Frederick Palmer 

Surgn.-Lieufc.-Col. Sir Warren Roland Crooke- 
Lawless 

Lt.-Col. Alexander John IVlaunsell MacLaughlin 
George Claudius Bereslord Stirling 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Llcut.-Col. David Melville Babington 
Samuel Digby 

Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Aiyar Slvaawaml 
Alyar 

Francis Guy Selby 
Gcu. William Riddell Birdwood 
I William Herbert Dobbio 
Lt.-Col. John Norman Macleod 
Rear-Admiral George Hayloy-Hewett 
■ Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Lleut.-Col. Francis Granville Beville 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Dlwan Daya Kisheu Kaul 
Licut.-Ool. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Lleut.-Col. Denys Brooke Blake way 
Maung Bah-Too 

Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconochy 

William Ellis Jardine 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 
Percy Wyndham 
Hugh Spencer 

Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowdcn 

r.ieut.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 

Albert Claude Verriores 

Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Achariyar. 

Muhammad Aziz-ud-diu Khan 

Nilambar Mukharji 

Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanua Ghosh 

John Newlau'ls 

Col, James Henry Elias Beer 

Lleut.-Col. Henry Parkin 

Col. Robert Neil Campbell 

Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 

Lieut.- Col. Stuart George Knox 

Edgar Thurston 

James Bennett Brunyato 

Frederick James Wilson 

Reginald Edward Enthoven 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Reginald Hugh Brereton 

William Lochlcl Berkeley Souter 

Jo.seph John Mullaly 

Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 

John Hubert Marshall 

Lleut.-Col. Arthur Grey 

Lieut.-Col. George Grant Gordon 

Col. Frank Goodwin 
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Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Clienevix-l iui ch 

Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 

Andiev¥ Bigoe Barnard 

James Adolpus Guidor 

John Paul Warl urton 

James William Douglas Johnstone 

Walter Culley Madge 

Lleut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Hamsay btta' to, 
James Scott 

Lleut.-Col. Edward Charles Bayley 

Frederick William Johnston 

Edward Gelson Gregson 

William Malcolm llailoy 

Col. Benjamin William Mai low 

Herbert Gerald Tomkins 

Henry Whitby Smith 

Lieut.-Col. Fiancis Bevilie Prideaux 

Llout.-Col. Arthur Prescott Trevor 

Lleut.-Col. llamsay Frederick Clayton Gor loe 

Col. Charles Mactnggart 

Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Lieut. -Col. Sir Leonard lingers 

Nawab Muiiaramad Abdul Majid 

Henry Sharp 

Mahamahopadhyaya Ifara Prasad bliaditii 

Lleut.-Col. All('n McConagliey 

Jfawab Kaisar Khun, Chief of the Magas-ei Tribi 

Eal Bahadur Dlwan Jamiat llai 

Poboit Charles Francis Volkers 

Henry Hubert Hayden 

Alexander Muirhead 

Alexander Emanuel English 

William Kuckcr Stikeman 

Edward llobort Kaye BJenkinsop 

George Sanky Hart 

Hawaii Muhammad Salamullah Khan Bahadiii 

Hon. Col. George Henry Evans 

IJeut.-Col, Henry Burden 

William George Kniglit 

Rev. John Anderson Graliara 

Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Oathourt 

Maneckjee Byram jec Dadabhoy 

Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Ilaksar 
Lleut.-Col. Ernest Douglas Monty 
Lleut.-Col. Hugh lloderick Stockley 
Major John Me Ken/de 
Llout.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 
Lleut.-Col. James Uced Roberts 
Lleut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Arthur Ernest Lawson 
Albion Rajkumar Banerjl 
LJeut.-Col, Frederick Foiin Ehves 
Col. WyUaupi Buigcss Wilght 
Cecil Arcbll^d Smitii 
Baba-^ntelkah Singh Bcdl 
Col. GWi^Y^lter Palin 
Col. Robert Edward Pomberto.n Plgutt 
Col. WillitUDQ Daniel Henry 
Oen|ld Francis Kcatinge 
Majop^Jobu Glennie Greig 
Sardar JlTjl^ojl Pudamji 
Brig.-Gem. R. E. T. Hogg. 

Lleut.-Col. C. A. Barron. 

Leonard William Reyiiold.s 

Charles Archibald Walker Bose 

Lieut. -Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 

Pierce Langrishe Moore 

Alfred Chaiterton 

Mamr Arthur Abercromby Duff 

Lt Col. John Lawrence WHiiam flrencb-Muilon 


Bernard Coventry 
Albert John Harrison 
Kiehard Hamilton Campbell 
Kao Bahadur Bangalore Perumal Annaswumi 
Muduliar 

Prafulla Chundcr Roy 
Coi. Francis Raymond 
I Lieut.-Geueral Sir Michael Joseph Tlghe 
Major-General William Bernard James 
Colonel Sydney D’Aguilar Crookshauk 
T5(lward Denison Ross 

Jihan Bahadur Muliammad Israr Hawin Khun 
I Brig.-General Reginald O’Bryan Taylor 
! David Wann Aikman 
i Kai Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Kleut.-Col. Frederick William Wodehouse 
Major-General Sir Richard Henry Ewart 
Major-General Maitland Cowper 
Thomas Walker Arnold 
Lieut. -Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
John Hope Simp.son 
Dt. -Colonel llugli Stewart 
Major William Glen J^iiston 
Major-General Edwin Henry de Vere Atkinson 
Walter Stanley Talbot 
Frank Adrian Lodge 

Lieut.-Col. Robert William Layard Dunlop 

llrlshi Kesh Laha 

Nalinl Blmsan Gupta 

Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 

Lieut.-Col. Townley Richard Filgate 

Alexander Macdonald Rouse 

(diaries Cahill Sheridan 

IJent.-Coionel Herbert de JJsle Pollard- Lowslev 
Lt.-Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 
Jfenry Cutlibert Streatfleld 
Lt.-Col. Cecil Kaye 
I William Foster 

i J.t.-CoL G. K. Walker 
! Sardar Appaji Rao Sitolo Anklikar. 

Henry Fraser Howard 
Lawrence Mercer 
Sir Joseph Heuiy Stone 
P. R. Cadcll 
I Major W. L, Campbell 
I Li('Ut.-Col. G. S. Crauford 
i W. C. M. Dundas 
Hon. Col. V. jy. Ulckley 
J. 11. Lace 

Bhupcndia Nath Mitra 
A. P. Muddirnan 
Charles Cunningham Watson 
j II. L. Steplien.son 
1 Llcut.-Col. H. B. St. John 
I Abanuulra Nath Tagore 
I W. H. 11. Arden- Woed 
J. U. Pearson 
Col. R. J. Blackham 
W. 0. Ashmore 
Hugh Edward Clerk 
Percy James Mead 
Deba Prosad Sarbadliikarl 
Frank Charles Daly 
llajl Bukhsh Ellahie, Khan Stthlb 
James Gargravc Covernton 
Louis E. B. Cobden -Ramsay 
William Pell Barton 
George Batley Scott 
Rangnath NarsingU Mudholkar 
Lieut.- Colonel James Curry Robertson 
Raghuuatli Venkaji Sabnis 
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Col. WllliATn Molosworth 
Phlll\p Glynn Mcsaont 
l^alubhal Sumaldas M( lita 
LeonArd Birley 
Mohcndranath Ray 
Frank Frederick Lyall 
Col. George James Hamilton Bell 
Frank Carrie Lowia 
IxiWis French 

Major Walter Hugh Jeffery 
Richard Meredith 
Albert Howard 
Major E. D. Wilson Grclg 
Harold Arden Close 
Ricnard Hugh Tickell 
Francis Samuel Alfred SlococK 
Lieut.-Col. Fitz Warren Lloyd 
Lieut. -Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
Nawab Hhair Baksh, Khan Balnadur 
Thomas Summers 
Kiran Chandra De 
Frank Willington Carter 
Charles Montague King 
Shlckh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur 
Edward Rawson Gardiner 
Berkeley John Byng Stoplvens 
Rear-Admiral Walter lAimsden 
M^or-General Dewan Blshan Das (Jammu and 
Kashmir) 

Major Frederic Gauntlott 
Lt -Col. Samuel Richard Christophers 
Coionel George William Patrick Dennys 
William Peter Sangster 
Montague Hill , ,, , -o n „ 

Major Frederick Marshman Bailey 

Sibzada Abdus Samad. Khan of ILampur 

Cocil Bernard Cx)tterell 

Suleman Haji KJaslrn Mitha 

Captain Gcorgel’rldeaux Millet 

Ram Charan Mitra 

Lieut .-Col. Walter Thomas Grice 

Lleut.-Col. Hector 'Travers Dennys 

Selwyn Ho Wo Fremantle 

Zia-ud-din Ahmed ^ 

Abdul Karim Abciul Shakur Jamal 

Lt.-Col. Cecil Charles Stewart Barry 

Col. Cyril Mosley Wagstaff 

Arthur Robert Anderson 

Coi. Charles Henry Cowie 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh 

David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Dtenham 

Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 

Herbert George Chick 

Lt -Col. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

Geoffrey F. de Montmorency 

Raja Pratab Singh of All I^jpur 

Brevet-Liout.-Col. Cecil John Lyons Allanson 

Chunilal Harilal Setalvad 

aSdur^Sardar Dia Hul.ammad Kl.an 

Lionel Linton Tomkins 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

Raja Moti Chund 

Matthew Himter 

John Tarlton Whitty ^ „ 

Moses Mordecal Simeon Qubbay 

T.ipnt -Col 0 A. Muspratt- Williams 

S B^gwaVj Bahadur Singh of Sohawal 

Lt.-Col. Robert Charles MaeWatt 

George Paris Dick 

Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major William John Keen 


Licut.-Col. William Maglll Kennedy 
Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
Brigadier-General Cyril Harcourt Roe 
('ol. George Sim Ogg. 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Hugh Hodges Nugent 

(Commander M. W. I’arcwell 

Major John BtTtram CunlliTo 

Lvidyn Berkeley Howell 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Raja Venganad Vasudeva Raja 

Col. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson Me Bain 

Clmlstopher Addams- Williams 

Rjii Baliadur Banshidhar Banerji 

irammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert 'J'homas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Kettle Well 

Lala Bam Saraii Das 

Klian Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shad 

Hugh Aybncr Thornton 

(diaries Stewart Middk'mlss 

Major Frederick Norman AVhite 

John Loader Maifey 

Dlwan Bahadur Tiwari Chlvajnram 

Seth Cliandmul Dhudha 

Steuart Edmund Pears 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Capt. A. G. J. Macllwaine 

Col. T. G. Peacocko 

Major E. J. Mollison 

J'homas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 

Maj.aiid Brevet-Col. Riehard Alexander Stool 

Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Morewether 

r,rig.-(Jeneral d'Arcy ('harles Brownlow 

R. W. Bullard 
Lt.-Col. F. W. RadclilTo 
E. L. BagsUawo 

Charles John Emile Clericl 
Lt.-CJol. A. K. Rawlins 
Major Amrose Boxwell 
Bt.-Col. N. R Radclltfe 
Major William Glllltt 
William John Keith 
Henry Miller 
G. B. Power 
Robert Erskine Holland 
A. J. W. K Itch in 
W. R. Gourlay 
W. S. Coutts 

Lt.-Col. Westwood Norman Hay 
(Tern.) Major R. S. P. Macrae 
Charles Augustus Tegart 
Major R. E. H. Griflith 
P. A. Churchward 

Dlwan Bahadur Lala Bishesar Natb 
Rao Bahadur Appajl Gunesh Dandekar 
Charles Francis Fitch 
M. Y. Young 

S. M. Burrows 
P. J. Hartog 

Lt.-Col. ( i'era.-CoLl H. A. Yonog 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Dickson 
Lt.-Col. Hugh Alan Oamernn 
Lt.-Col. W. E. R. Dickson 
Major William Edmund Pye 
Lt.-Col. S. M. Rice 
Lt.-Col. C. U. Stokes 
4 Major R. 8. Olllett 
J Major E. C. Withers 
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Major Edmund Walter 
Captain Dnncau W'llllam Wilson 
Francis Sylvester Grimston 
Victor Bayley 
William Alexander 
John Dillon Flynn 
Col. Shafto ]iOngfleld Craster 
Sidney llobcrt Ilignell 
Denys de Saumarez Bray 
Henry riiillips Tollinton 
James MacKenna 
Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 
llcginald Isidore Robert Glancy 
Arthur Willsteed Cook 
Thomas Eyobron Moir 
James Crerar 

Henry Robert Crosthwaite 
Hilary Lushlngton IIolman-Hunt 
Gerald Aylmer Levett-Yeats 
Ral Bahadur Harl Ram Goonka 
Taw Sein Ko 
Jivanji Jamshcdji Modi 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Krlshnarajapuram Pallogondai 
•Puttanna Chetty 
Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
Robert Glover Jaquet 

Major (Tempy. Lt.-Col.) Ralph Ellis Carr-IIall 
Lt.-Col. (Tompy. Col. Alexander Hlerom) Ogilvy 
Spence 

Lt.-Col. Charles Albert Edmond O’Meara 
Lt.-Col. Godfrey Lambert Carter 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Rcdl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilklnjrton 
James Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 
Maj. David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Temp. Brlg.-Gencral Terence Humphrey Keyes 
Major Harold Hay Thorburn 
Captain Khan Muhammad Akbnr Khan 
Muhl-ud-dln Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Maj.-Gen. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Mai.-Gon. Sardar Pooran Singh. Bahadur 
Lt.-Col. GIrdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Lt.-Col. Haider All Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Tempy. Capt. Philip James Grliliths Pipon 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Major James Ainsworth Yates 
Major David Munro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-Col. Francis Wiliam Pirrie 
Commander Hubert MciCenzie Salmond 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Tempy. Hony. Lt.-Col. Seaburne Guthrie Arthur 
May Moens 
Lt.-Col. Bhola Nauth 
Major Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Major (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Col. James Archibald Douglas 
Charles Rowlatt Watkins 
John Henry Owens 
Harry St. John Brldger Philby 
Major Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 
Major Cyril Penrose Paige 
Sao Kawn Kiao Sawbwa of Kengtung 
Arthur Herbert Ley 
Lt.-Col. Peter Henry Clutterbuck 
Lt.-Col. James Donald 
William Woodword Hornell 
Harohandrai Vishlndas 
Lt.-Ool. Bawa Jiwan Singh 


Thomas Ryan 

Arthur William Botham 

Henry Francis Cleveland r 

Augustus Henry Deane 

bt.-Col. William Byain Lane 

Harry Nelson Hesclline 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col. Henry Smith 

Col. Francis William Hallo wes 

Major Henry Coddington Brown 

Robert Colqohoun Boyle 

Lewis Wynne Hartley 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Goplnath 

Jhala Sri Mansinghji Suraj Sinhjl 

Assistant Surgeon Kedar Nath Das 

Brig.-General John Latham Rose 

Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennlon 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 

Tempy. Major John Arnold Wallliurer 

Major Edward William diaries Noel 

Colonel William Ewbank 

LIcut.-Col. J. R. Darley 

Brev.-Colonel C. M,' Goodbody 

Major J. G. Goodenough Swan 

Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 

John Izat 

Major Cyril Charles Johnson Barr'^tt 
Major William David Henderson Stevenson 
Captain Robert Edward Alderman 
Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
James Laird ICinloeh 
Major Alfred James Hughes 
Nawab Saiyld Nawab All Ohandhurl Khan 
Bahadur 

Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Ralkes Alexander Irwin 

William Frederick Holms 

George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Jyotsananath Ghosal 

Allan William Pirn 

George Rainy 

Maior George Henry Willis 

Liout.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 

Edward Charles Ryland 

Francis William Bain 

John Desmond 

John Ernest Jackson 

John Robertson Henderson 

Sardar Bahadur Gurnam i^ingh 

Kumar Unkar Singh 

Dr. Charles Alfred Barber 

Nasarwanji Naviojl Wadia 

Brlg.-Geneial Robert George Strange 

Brig.-General Robert Montague Poore 

Brig.-General Cyril Frank Templer 

Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 

Lieut.-Col. Herbert Austen Smith 

Lieut -Col. F, A. F. Barnardo, l.M.S. 

Captain Seymour Douclas Vale, R.i m. 

Arthur Cecil McWatteis 

Major Davis Heron 

Major Edmund Tillotson Rich 

A. V. Venkanaramana Aiyar 

Major-General Farman All Khan Sardar Bahadur 

Llei?t.-Qadlr Baksh Khan Bahadur 

Roderick Kornell Blemacki 

Colonel Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Brev.-Colonel The Earl of Radnor 

Colonel 'Harry John Mahon 

Lieut.-C!ol. F. W. Bagstiawe 
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LleuVCol. F. E. Geoghegan 
Lioufc.'Col Harold Whiteman Woodall 
LIcut.-Col, Herbert Grenville IjcMesiirier 
Lleut.-Col. Hollo St. John Gillespie 
TJeut.-Col. Walter Followos Cowan Gilchrist 
Lieut, Francis Beta Havern 
Captain A. G. Bingham 
Lieiit.-Coh I'rederiek William Gee, i.m.s. 

Lieut. -CoU ^'he Lord Belhavenaiul Stenton,i./\, 

LlewellynWilliam Lewis 

Lieiit.-Col. George McPherson 

Lieut. -Col. Norman Emil Henry Scott, i.m.s. 

Lieut.-Col. W. II. J. Scro^rgie, i.m.s. 

Major Stewart George Croraartie Murray 

Major Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 

Guy Sutton Boequot 

Lleut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 

Colin Campbell Garbett 

IJeut.-Col. Wyndham Madden Wood 

John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. S. Steward O’Malley 

l*rovash Chandra Mltter 

James George Jennings 

Samuel Perry O'Donnell 

E. M. Cook. 

Clu'istian Tindall 
Arthur Innes Mayhew 
William Crooke 
Austin Low 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Aloxandei Irvine 

Hubert Digby Watson 

George Ernie Chatfleld 

Lleut.-Col. John Teller Calvert 

(diaries Gilbert Rogers 

Bernard D Olier Darley 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Bercslord Osmaston 

Lieut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Brig.-Geuoral Herbert Augustus Tjgulden 

Col. Richard Stukeley St. John 

Brevet-Lieut.-Ck)l. 8. S. W. Paddou 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rao Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut.-Col, Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 

Lieut.-Col. F. E. Swinton 

Li.eut.-Col. J. C. Lamont 

Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 

Lieut.-Col. Muhammad Afzal Khan 

Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Richard Souttcr Gervers 

Colin John Davidson 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Frederick William Hanson 

Nawab Maula Baksh 

Colonel Vlndesliri Prasad Singh 

Sardar Lakhamgouda Basava Prabhu Sir Desal 

Col. W. W. Clemesha, i.m.s. 

Brevet-Lt. -Col. Napier George Barrow Goodfellow 
Lieut.-Col. P. Francis Chapman 
Major H. J. Crossley 

Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. J. D. Graham 

Lieut.-Col. C. E. Alexander 

Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Sprawson 

Major H. C. Prescott 

Temporary Major (temporary Col.) J. C. Ward 
Temporary Major C. P. Maephersou 
Captain F, 0. C. Balfour 


Empire. 

Captain P, L. Bowers 
11. A. Sams 
H. F. Forbes 
Major C. L. Peart 
Col. H. l)j C. O’Grady 
Lieut.-Col, A. de V. Willcughby-Osborne 
Lieut.-Col. F. McConaghey 
Hon. lirigadier-Gcneral J. R. Gaussen 
Major G. B. Murray 
Purushottamdas J'hakurdas 
Khan Bahadur Khwaja Yusaf Shah 
N. E. Marjoribanks 
Atul Chanclra Chatarjl 
R. D. Bell 

Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 
Lieut.-Col. H. C. Boadon 
H. C. Barnes 
H. Clayton 

G. B. Petrnan 

F. A. M. H. Vincent 
R. Clarke 
M. J. Cogswell 
Lieut.-Col. J. J. Bourke 
IJcnt.-Col. J. Stephcnsoi\ 

H. H. Haines 

R. S. Hole 

Cursetji Nowroji Wadi a 
E. Toichman 
D. Clouston 

Raja Bahadur Rao Jogendra Narayan Ray 

W. J. Bradshaw 

Lleut.-CJol. R. A. Needham 

J. Crosby 

C. A. Janes 

P. P. J. Wodehouse 

Captain IL J. M. Barrett 

S. F. Stewart 
JJeut.-Col. P. L. O’Neill 
Major G. G. Jolly 
Major A. P, Manning 
H. H. F. M. Tyler 

(Jol. 11. W. R.. Senior 
Lieut.-Col. R. 11. Maddox 
Col. H, W. Bowen 
Col. J. B. Keogh 
Brevet-Licut.-Col. E. A. Porch 
Jdeiit.-Col. A. B. Fry 
Jiieut.-Col. A. V. W. Hope 
IJeut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 
Lieut.-Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lleut-Col. W. M. Anderson 
Major II. Murray. 

Major C. de L. Christopher 

Captain and Brevet-Major F. M. Carpendale 

Major (temporary Lieut.-Col.) A. U. C. Trench 

Temporary Major L. F. Naldcr 

Major C. G. Lloyd 

Temporary Captain R. Marrs 

Lieut, (temporary Col.) G. Evans 

Lleut.-Col. 8. H. Slater 

Aglia Mirza Muhammad 

Sir B. Bonhara-Carter 

Brevet-Lleut.-Col. J. H. Howell Jones 

Lleut.-Col. W. E. Wllson-Johuston 

Major W. S. R. May 

Temporary Captain (temporary Col.) W. R. 
Dookrill 

Temporary Lieut, (temporary Major) G. M. 
O'Rorke 

Capt. C. R. Watson 
Capt. C. Mackenzie 
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Capt. J. B. Hanafln 
Major M. C. Baymond 
W. H. J. Wilkinson 
1 ieut.-Col. J. B. JameRon 
Brcvet.-Col. (temporary Brigadicr-Cii nl.) A. G. 
Wauchope 

Col. (temporary Brlgadier-Genl.) G. F. White 

R. W. Hildyard-Marrls 

lion. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khnn Bahadur 

Brigadier-General B. M. Betham 

Major-General W. C. Black 

Col. E. B. P. Boileau 

Liout.-Col. W. L. J. Carey 

Lieut.-Col. J. A. Cherry 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Gcnl.) G. Christ Ian 
Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) 11. It. Cook 
Col. (temporary Brigadier-Gcnl.) E, W. 11. Cox 
Col. G. M.Dutf 

Major (temporary Lieut. -Col.) E. G. J. Hall 

Major D. B. Hewitt 

Lieut.-Col. L. Hlrsch 

Lieut.-Col. C. Hodgkinson 

Major (temporary Lieut.-('o!.) G. Ho\Y.son 

Lieut.-Col. IC. M. Kirktiope 

lAeut.-Col. F. 0. Lane 

(’ol. J. H. Lawrence-Archcr 

Col. B. S. Maclagan 

Major G. G. C. Maclean 

Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberley 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) IT. C. Nanton 

E, P. Newnham 
Lieut.-Col. S. J. Rennie 
Lieut.-Col. J. B. Beynolda 
Lieut.Col. L. Stuart 
Lleut.-Col. J. W. Watson 
Captain R. B. Wilson 
Major-Gen. H. G. Woodyatt 
Llout.-Col. H. N. Young 
Liout.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 

Col. (temporary Brigadler-GcncrnI) F. W. 1). 
Quinton 

Licut.-Col. C. N. Watney 

Bcssalder Habibur Rahman Khan, Khan Sahib 

Col. Charles Fairlie Dobbs 

Major George Stuart Douglas 

Major Charles Edward Edward Collins 

Brevet Col. Hugh Edward Herdon 

Major Harold Berridge 

Col. M. R. W, Nightingale 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sundar Singh 

H. Moncrieff Smith 

F. St. J. Gebbie 

Khan Bahadur Plr Baksh Walxd Mian 
Muhammad 

S. S. Ayyangar 

J. A. Richey 

F. W. Woods 
A. T. Holme 

G. G. Sira 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
Lieut.-Col. F. R. Nethersole 
R. S. Troup 

K. B. W. Thomas 
Lieut. Col. J. A. Stevens 
A. Brebner 

V. Dawson 
G. Anderson 

Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 

Saiyid Nur-ul-Huda 

Col. John Anderson Dealy 

Major-General Harry Ohristopber Tvticr 

Col. A. L. Tarver 

Col. Cyril Norman Macmullen 


I Col. (temporary Col. Commandant) Hatry 
B(‘aucliamp Douglas Baird 
Col. Cecil Norris Baker 
JJeut.-Col. Harry Dixon Packer 
, Temporary Lieut.-Col. John Francis Haswell 
j Brevet- Lleut.-Col. Henry Charles Swinburne 
! Ward 

j Brevet Lieut.-Col. Henry Francis Wickham 
' Licut.-Col. Duncan Ogilvle 
Major (temporary Lieut.-Col.) James Scott 
, Pitkeathly 
Major Charles Edward Bruce 
, Major Alexander Frederick Babonau 
2nd-LIeut. (temporary Liout.-Col.) Arthur Vernon 
Hawkins 

Ernest William Tomkins 
Colonei Campbell Collin 
P. Harrison 
W. C. Ronout 
Abdul Majid (Assam) 

Sorabji Bezonji Melita 
, Lt.-Col. R. Verney 
' IL C. 3. Shiittleworth 
Ct.-Col. C. R. A. Bond 
J. Reid 
' W. P. Cowie 
i C. W. E. Cotton 
j C. M. Hutchinson 
; Major F. H. Humphrys 
Major F. W. Gorrard 
! R. S. Pearson 

I Kliau Bahadur Raja Sifat Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Habibulla 
, C. T. Allen 
C. B. J.abouche 
Cawasjl Jeliangir 
A. K. Maitra 

Col. Tjoslie Waterfleld Shakespeare 
' Col. C. TL E. Francis Kirwan Mac(p.oid 
Capt. E. J. Calveloy Hordern 
, JohnComyn Higgins 
' Jolm Henry Hutton 
John Brown Marshall 
: Major Ciendon Turbcrville Daukes 
j Nawab Maharamad Khurshaid Ali Khan of 
I Dujana 

, Khan Bahadur Say id Mehdi Shah 
! Diwan Bahadur Diwan Daulat Rai 
, Col. (tmuporary BrigadU-r-General) O. P. Cnmp- 
I hell 

: Lieut.-Col. H. L. Crostliwait 
C. Latimer 

IJeut.-Col. E. II. Payne 
, Major (temporary LuMit .-Col.) C. E. B. Steel 
(!ol. T. Stodart 

! Major (temi)oiary Licut.-Col.) E. C. W. Conway 
! Gordon 

: Lieut.-Col. C. Hudson 
I Lieut -Col. H. Ro.s.s 
i lileut.-Col, D. M. Watt 
I liicut.-Col. Ikbal Muhammad Khan 
Machael Keane 
James David Sifton 

Lieut. -Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
Charles Morgan Webb 
I David Thomas Chadwbk 
1 Harry William Maclean Ives 
! Charles Maurice Baker 
I William Alexander Marr 
1 Geoffrey Lethara Corbett 
1 Lleut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt James 
John Tudor Gwynn 

1 Lleut.-Col. David Macdonald Davld.son 
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I.ievjt.-Col. l'’rederick U’ivnjcaly 
Llei4.-Col. William Frederick Harvey 
Honorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Grlmston 
Lleut.-Col. John Lawrence Van Ceyzel 
Colonel Sydney Frederuk Muspratt 
Major Henry George Vaux 
Arthur Charles Humboll 
Hugh Cliarles Sampson 
Doctor Edwin John iiutler 
Alexander Waddell Dods 
Dadiba Merwanji Dalai 
Hal Bahadur Copal DasBhandari 
Hal Bahadur Jadu Nath Muzumdar 
Jehangir Behramjl Murzban 
Naraycn Malhar Joshi 
Hamid Khan 

Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
Frank Herbert Brown 
Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 
Lieut.-Col. Brian Maurice Carroll 
Colonel Clement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
Lieut. -Col. Henry Warwick lllius 
Major Frederick J.,awroneo Core 
Major Alexandci’ iUnderson Burn 
JJeut.-Col. Alfred Eugene Berry 
Lieut.-Colonel Alaxwcdl McKclvio, 

Major and Brcvet-Lieut.-Col. Charles Harold 
Ainys Tuek 

Colonel Henry Ceorge Young 
JJeut.'Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 

Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Claphain Jukes 
JOrnest Burden 

Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan 

Herbert J^dward West Martindell 

Alexander Montgomerie 

Evelyn llobins Abbott 

James Cowlishaw Smith 

John Kichard Cunningham 

Stephen Cox 

Leslie Maurice Crump 

Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 

Major (temporary Col.-on-thc-Staff) Henry 
llivers Nevill 

Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Deare 
Henry Vc’rnon Barstow Hare-Scott 
Itobert William Church 

Major Lewis MacclcsfleUl Heath 
Major Lionel Edward Lang 
Jlai Bahadur Milkhi Ham 
Hao Bahadur Kesho Covind Damle 
J ames Walls Mackison 
Arthur Lambert Pbiyfalr 
Maganlarj’hakordas Balmukundas Modi 
Doctor Mohendra Nath lianarjee 
Col. (Honorary Brigadier- Cenerul) Henry 
Arthur Lane 
Basil John Could 

Major-General John Blackburn Smith 
Lt.-Col. Francib Hope Grant Hutchinson 
I'rancis Bepys Hennlo 
Ivt.-Col. Stewart Blakely Agnew Fattersou 
Malcolm CairdMcAlpiu 
.Edward Arthur Henry Blunt 
Lieut.-Col James Eutricau 
Alexander Carmichael Stcwait 
Walter Frank Hudson 
Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby IMcarcs 
Lieut.-Colonel Robert Frasci Standage 


ALijor Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
Thomas Stewart Maephersou 
Mauiig Po HI a 
Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Horace Williamson 
Alexander Newmareh 
r,erard Anstiuther 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Khan 
Natha Singh Sardar liahadur 
Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 

Khan Bahadur Nasarvanjl Hormasjl Choksy 
Itaja Chandra Chur Singh, of Alia Chandapui . 
William Scott Durrant 
Archibald Gibson McLagan 
Alexander Marr 
Lawrence Morloy Stubbs 
Colonel lU)bert St. John Hickman 
James Macdonald Durmett 
Licut.-Col. Michael Lloyd Ferrar 
[ Lovett Mackenzie Kaye 

Coryton Jonathan Webster Maync 
I Waiter Swain 
(jyril James Irwin 
Lancelot Colin jtradford Glascock 
lUchard Howard Hitchcock 
Edwin Lcssware Prico 
Hal Bahadur Chuni Lkl Basil 
Cecil Frank Bcadel 
Gavin Scott 

Horace Alason Haywood 

Cajitain the Honourable P'crs Walter Lcgh 

Harry Ton kinson 

( hetput Pattabliirama Ayyar Raiuftsvyauii 
Ajyar 

Arthur Edward Nelson 
Alexander Shirley MontgoiiU'ry 
Ivunwal Jagdlsh Prasad 
Doctor Nidson Annandale 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 
Lieut.-Col. John Phillip Cameron 
Licut.-Col. Charles E^ckford Luard 
Frederick Alexander Leete 
Lieut-Col. Henry Ross 
( aptain Victor Felix Gamble 
JJeut. Col. Alfred Hootoii 
Arnold Albert Musto 
Abdoor Kahiin 
.lohn Arthur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 

Kosliab Chandra Roy 

Pringle Kotmedy 

Major Henry Benedict Fox 

U. Po Tha 

Captain Albert Gottleib Pucch 
Naoioji Bapooji Saklatwala 
William Stautiall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Humid 
Rao Bahadur ThakurJIari Singh 
W. Alder 

J. R Martin 
D. J. Mitchell 

K. G. B. Peel 
F. F. Sladen 

Lt.-Col. R. H. Cheiievix Trench 

A. F. L. Brtiyue 

EL C. Handyslde 

C. G. Barnett 

JA.'Col. A. Leventon 

l.t.-E'ol. T. Hunter 

Lt.-Col. R. MeCarrlgou 
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J. W. Bholo 

H. G. Haig 

Khan Bahadur MuHiammad Bazullah Sahib 

B. M. Maxwell 
J. H. Hechle 

Major J>. r. Johnst-oiio 
Khan Bahadur Mohammad S( or Bazi Khaii 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hayat Khun 
KureshJ of Sobbowal 
llev. G. D. Barnes 
J. Kvershed 
Saw Hke Svvaba 
L». Graham 

C. A. ir. Townsend 
E. W. Beg 

H. r. Duval 

J. G. Kcr 
E. F. Blon 

W. S. Bremner 
i’. H. Kcelan 
G. Doiidiars 

(’olonel W. M. Goldstream 
C. W. Gwynno 

K. B. Ewbank 
Dr. B. L. Dhingra 
Srimant Jagdoo Jluo Tunr 
Muulvl Mizam-ud-Dlu Ahmed 
.Sahibzjida Siiltuu Ahmed Kliuu 
P. G. Kogers 

G. W. Du till 
B. E. Gibson 
IMajor G. H. llussell 
B. J. Glanoy 

Diwan Bahadur L. D. Filial 

H. B, Glaytou 
B. W, P. Sims 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Kaiim Khan 
MaungManng By, A. 

Sardar Bahadur Shoo Narayana Singh 
Officers of the Okdki!. 

Secretary, The Hon, Mr. J. P. Thompson, o.s.i., 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

llegUirar, The Hon. Goorgo A. C. Gri< hton,c.v.(T. 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1H7H, 
and for a like purpose with the simult ineoued> 
created Order of the Indian Empire, it con 
Bists of the Queen and Queen Motlier with sciin 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives o 
Indian Princes or of persons who have hel.' 


conspicuous offices in connection with India. 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
wnite. Designation, the letters C. I. 

Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KINQ-EMPEllOR OF INDIA. 

Ladies of the Order (C. 1.) 

Her Majesty Tlie Queen 
H. M. Queen Alexandra 
H. M. the Queen of Norway 
H. 11. U. the Princess Royal 
11. E. H. the Princess Victoria 
U. R. n. the Princess Christian of Scldcswlg- 
Holstein 

II. 11. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Argyll) 

If. It. ll. Princess Henry of Battenberg 
II. R. H. the Duchess of Albany 
U. R, H. the Princess Frederica Baroness cf 
von Pawel-ltammingcn 
H. 11. Princess Helena Victoria 
fl. 1. & R. H. the Grand Duchess Cyiii of Russia 
11. H. the Princess Mane-Louiso 
Baroness Khiloss 
Lady Jane Emma Crichton 
Dowager Countess of Lytton 
Lady Temple 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 
Dowager Marchioness of Dutferin and Ava 
If. U. Maharanl of Cooch*Behar 
Marchioness of Lansdowne 
Baroness Harris 

Constance Mary Baroness Wculock 
H. H. Maharani Saliib Chimna Bal Gackv.ar 
H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 
H. H. the Dowager Maliaraui of Mysore 
Lady George Hamilton 
H. H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 
Alice, Baroness Northcote 
Vmelia Maria, Lady Wliitc 
Mary Katherine, Lady Lockliart 
Baroness Amptliill 
The La<ly Willingdou 
Countess of Minto 
Marclnonoss of Crewe 
, II. H. Begum of Bhopal 
■ Lady Victoria Patricia Helena Kams-ay 
Krauecs Gharloto, l.ady Clielmsford 
; II. 11. Majl Sahiba Girraj Ku.ir of Bharatpur 
Countess of Reading. 


THE KAISAR I 

This decoration was Instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 
was amended in 1001 and 1912 — being as 
follows: — “Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public Interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration (he ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now tor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 


HIND MEDAL. 

aforesaid, Wo have instituted and creaLed, 
:iih' by these presents for Us, Our Heirs 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration." The decoration is 8tyle<i 
‘The Kaisar-i-Hlnd Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India " and consists of two classes, 
rite Medal is an oval shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for the First Class and in 
diver for tlie Second Class — with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words " Kalsar-i-Hind for Public Service 
in India it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 
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Recipients of the Ist Class. 

Abdus Samad Klian of Rampur 
Achariyar, Diwan Bahadur Tirumalai Deaik 
Aiivnni, M. S. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Qazi Khalll-ud-DIn 
Alexander, A. L. 

Allnut, The Rev. Samuel Scott 
Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnar jan 
Ampthill, Margaiet, Baroness 
Anderson, T'hc Rev. H. 

Annie, Sister Blanche 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Balfour, Dr. Ida 
Banerjl, Sir P. G. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 

Barnes, M^or Ernest 

Basu, Sir Kailas Chandra, Ral B ba ur 

Beals, Dr., American Marathi Mission, Bon) bay 

Bear, Mrs. Georgiana Mary 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Bell, Lt.-Col. Charles Thornhill 

Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M. 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bertram, Rev. Father F, 

Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Gopal Das 
Bikanlr, Maharaja of 
Bingley, Major-General Alfred 
Blowers, A. R. 

Biwalkar, Sardar Paraslirara Kri;l)narao 

Bhola Nath Barooah. 

Bonig, Max Carl Christian 
Booth-Tucker, Frederick St, George do Lautour 
Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 
Bott, Captain R. H. 

Braraley, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Denys DeSaumaroz 
Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Dr. Miss E. 

Brown, Rev. W. E. W. 

Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 
Buckley, Miss. M. E. 

Bull, Henry Martin 
Burn, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Caleb, Dr. 0. C. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Nell 
Campbell, Dr. Miss S. 

Campion, John Montriou 
Carleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Carmichael, Lady 
Carter, Edward Clark 
Castor, Llout.-Col. R. Hi 
Chand, Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 
Chandra, Ral Bahadur Hail Mohaq 
Chaplnan, R. A. B. 

Chatterton, Alfred 
Chattorton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat Chandra Ral 
Chetty, Dewan Bahadur K. P. Puttanna 
Chinai, Ardeshir Dlnshaji 
Chitnayis, Shankar Madho 
Midstream, William 
Coraley, Mrs. Alice 
Copeland, Iheodore Btnfcy 


Cornelia Sorabjl, Miss (Bar to Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal) 

Cousens, Henry 
Cox^ Arthur Frederick 
Crawford, Francis Colorab 
Crosthwaite, the Rev. C. A. 

Crouch, H. N. 

Currimbhoy, Mahomodbhoy 
Dane. Lady 

Darbhanga, Maharaja of 
Darbyshlre, Miss Ruth 
Das, Ram Saran 
Davies, Arthur 
Davies, Rev. Can, A. W. 

Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Dayal Seth Jay 

Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Debl, Ravi Miirari Kumari 
deLotbinlere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Dor Schuoren, Father T. V. 

Devdhar, G. K. 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sahiba Luxmibal, 
Pavar of 

Dl'ingra, Dr. Bchail Lai 
Dobson. Mrs. Margaret 
DuBern, Aracdoe George 
DuBern, Jules Emile 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edward 
Earle, The Hon’ble Sir Archdale 
Evans, The Rev. 

Ewing, The Rev. Dr. J. C. R. 

Fatina Sidhika, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. B. A. 

Francis, Edward Bolcham 
Garu, Diwan Bahadur Agaram Subbarayalu 
Reddlyar 

Garu, Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao 
Pantulu 

Ghosal, Mr. Jyotsnanath 
Glazebrook, N. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Gill more, The Rev. 

Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 

Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 

Graham, Mrs. Kate 

Grattan, Colonel Henry William 

Guilford, The Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 

Gwalior, Maharaja of 

Gwyther, Lleut.-Colonel Arthur 

Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 

Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 

Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 

Hamilton, Major Robert Edward Archibald 

nankin, B. H. 

Hanson, The Rev. 0. 

Harper, Dr. R. 

Han., Dr. Louisa Helma 
Harvest, Lieut.-Colonel Herbert do Vere 
Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabel 
Hildesiey, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Higginbotham, 8. 

Hoi‘ck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hodgson, Edward Marsden 

Hogan, W. J. Alexander 

Holdemess, Sir Thomas William 

Home, Walter 

Hopkins, Mrs. Jessie 

Howard, Mrs. Gabrlelle Louise Caroline 

Hoyland, John Somcrwell. 
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Hume, The llev. R. A. 

IfiiHband, Major James 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Coojer 
Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 
Hutwa, The Maharani Jhan Manjari Kuari of 
Hydarl, Mrs. Amina 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 

Ismail, Muhammad Yusaf 

Ives, Harry William Maclean 

Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 

James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 

Jankibal 

Josephine, Sister 

Kapur, Raja Ban Biharl 

Kaye, 0. R. 

Kelly, The Rev. E. W. 

Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 
King, Mrs. D. 

Klopsch, Dr. Louis 

Knox, Lady (Bar to Kalsar-i-Illnd Gold Medal) 
Ko, Taw Sein 

Kotharl, Sir. Jehangir Horinusjl 

Lamb, The Hon’ble Sir Richard Amphlett 

J.eia Tara Cband 

Lindsay. D’Arcy 

Llngj Miss Catharine Frances 

Lonblere, Rev. I'athor K. F. A. 

Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr. Harrington Verney 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Prank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steele 
MacKenzh', R('v. <i. R. 

Mac Lean, Rev. J. H. 

Marie, ’I'lu! R(!V, Mother 

Maewatt, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Charles 

Madhav Rao, Vlshwanath Patankar 

Mahant of Eraar Math, Puri 

Malegaon, Raje of 

Malvi Triehuvandas Narottamdas 

Maueckchand, Seth Motilal, 

Mann, Dr. Harold 

Manners-Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. Franei? 
St. George 

‘Mary of St. Pauls, Rev. Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Father, 

Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoCarrison, Major Robert 
McCloghry, Colonel James 
McNeel, The Rev. John 
Mcdoi'gall, Miss K. 

Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Melklejohn, Miss W. J. 

Meston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 
Miller, The Rev. William 
Minto, Mary Caroline 
Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Moolgaokar, Dr, S. R. 

Morrison, F. E. 

Morgan, George 

ISiuliainmad Yuhia, Khun Buliadur A. M. 

Muir, Rev. E. 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Thorose 
Mulye, V. Krlshnaroo 
Nariman, Dr. Temulji Bhlkajl 
Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shiv Km- 
war Saldba of 

Nayudu,Diwan Bahadur R. Venkataratuain 
Nopalla, Rani of Tehri 
Neve, Dr. Arthur 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 


Nichols, the Rev. Dr. Charles Alvord 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 
Nisbet, John 
Noble, The Rev. 

Noyce, William Florey 

0‘Byme, Gerald John Evangelist 

Oh, Maung and Ba {alias) Ahmedullah 

Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot Wiiliaia 

O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 

O’Meara, Major Eugene John 

Panna, Afaharanl of 

Parakh, Dr. N. N. 

Paranjpye, Dr, Raghunath Purshottam 
Pears, S. D. A. D. 

Pedley, Dr. Thomas Franklin 
Pennell. Mrs. A. M. 

Pestonji, Dhunjishaw 

Pettigara, Khan Bahadur Kava'^jl Jamshcdjl 

Cooverjl, Khan Bahadur 

Phelps, Edwin Ashby 

Pickford, Alfred Donald 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 

Pittendrigh, Rev. G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother S. C. 

Plant, Captain WUMam Charles Trew Gr. 

Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
Pollen, Dr. J. 

Poynder, Lieut. -Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Lt.-Col. Kanta 
Price, John Dodds 

Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayau, Raja Bahadur. 
Reed, Miss M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, R. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Mr. Thomas 
Rlvlngton, The Rev. Canon, 0. s, 

Roberts, Dr. N. G. 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Col. Ernest Reinhold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 
Roy, Babu Harendra Lai 
Sailana, Raja of 
Samthar, Maharaja of 
Sanderson, Lady 
Sarabhai Ambalal 
Sawday, Rev. G. W. 

Scott, Mafy H. Harriot 
Scott, Rev. Dr. 11. R. 

Scott, Rev. W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 

Scudder, Miss Ida 

Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 

Semple, Lieut. -Colonel Sir David 

Seshagiri Rao Pantulu Garu 

Sharp, Henry 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 

Shepherd, Rev. James 
Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Dldsbury 
ShiUidy, The Rev. John 
Shore, Lleut.-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Majpr Charles Alban G re via 
Simon, The Rev. Mother 
Singh, Munshi Ajit 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Singh, Ral HIra 

Singh, Raja Kamaleshwari Pershad 
Sinha, Purnendu Narayan 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
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Smith, Lieut.-Colouel Henry 
Solomon, Captain W. E. 

Sorabjl, Miss Cornelia 
Southon, Major Charles Edward 

Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
St. Leger, William Douglas 
St. Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stanes, Robert 
Starr, Mrs. L. A. (with bar) 

Stokes, Dr. William 
Sukhdeo Prasad, Pandit 
Surat KuAr, Rani Sahiba 
Sutherland, Rev. W. S. 

Tabard, The Rev. Antoine Marie 
Talati, Edalji Doiabji 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lcclimere 
Thakral, Lala Mul Chund 
Thomas, The Rev. Stephen Sylvester 
Thomas, The Rev. 

I'hompson, Miss E. 

Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tindall, Christian 
Todhunter, Lady Ellis 
Tucker, Major William Hancock 
I'ydeman, t], 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle 
Tyrrell, Major Jasper Robert Joly 
Vadakke Kurupam Parukuttl Netyaramma 
Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 
Van Hoeck, Rev. Father Louis, s.j, 

Vas, J. 

Vaughan, Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Charles Stnelke 

Venugopala, Raja Bahadur 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria, Sister Mary 

Wadhwan, The Rani Sahib Sita Bai of 

Wadia, Sir HormasjT Ardeshir 

Wagner, Rev. Paul 

Wake, Lieut. -Colonel Edward St. Aubyn 
(with Gold Bar) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Major Ellacott Lcaraon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Webb, Miss M. V. 

Westcott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Wheeler, The Rev. Edward Montague 
Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Wilkinson, Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 
Willingdon, The Lady 
Wilson* Johnston, Joseph 
Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Yaln, Lee Ah 

Young, The Rev. John Cameron 
Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Younghusband, Lieut.-Col. Sir Fr.tncls Edw. rd 

Recipients of the 2nd Class. 

Abul Fath Moulvl Salyed 
Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 

Abdul Hussein 

Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadaf 

Abinash Chandra Banerjee, Ral Bahadui 


Aci'.arlyar, Mrs. Sita Tlruvenkata 
Achariyar, M. A. P. Tirunarayana 
Adelaide, Doctor Miss 
Advanl, Mrs. Motiram 

Agha Moharaed Khalll-Bln-Mohamed Yarlm 
Ahmad, Capt. Dabiriiddin 
Ahmad, Mr. Mukhtar 
Alfred, Miss A. 

Allen, Miss Fannie 
' Allen, Mrs. M. O. 

I Ali Shabash, Shaikh, Khan Saheb 
! Allen, Rev, Frank Van 

Aramal Rishiyr Subrahmanya Ayyar Subbn, 
l^akshmi 

, A mar Nath, Lala 
Anyir Singh 
Anaiidnath Chatter jl. 

Anastasio, Sister 
; \nderson, Andrew 
! Andrew, The Rev. Adam 
I Anscomb, Major Allen Melle/S 
Antla, Jamshedji Merwanjl 
Ardeshir Navroji, Khan Bahadur 
Amelda, Rev. Mother 
■ .Asdiilla, Miss Isabc'lla 
, Ashton, Di. Robert John 
Askwltb, Miss Anne Jane 
Atkinson, John William 
, Atkinson, Lady Constance 
I Augustin, The Rev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. Hla 
Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Badri Parshad 

Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
i Ball, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 
Banerji, Professor Jamini Nath 
1 Banks, Dr. Charles 
' Bapat, RIsaldar Sadashlva Kris) na 
Barbara, Mother 
Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 
Bari, Mrs. Chulam 
Barnabas, Mr., liurma 
Barnett, Miss Maude 
Barstow, Mrs. Melaino 
Barton, Mrs. Sybil 
Baw, Maung Kan 
Bawden, Rev. S, D. 

Dayley, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Charles 
Beatson-Bell, Sir Nicholas Dodd 
Beadon, Dr. M. O’lirien 
Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 
Benjamin, Mrs. 

Best, James Theodore 
I Beville, Lieut.-Colonel Francis Granville 
I Bhagwandas, Bal Zaoerbal 
j Bhajan Lai 
Blian, Lala Udhai 
I Bhatla, Mr. Bilmrilal 
I Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 
Bhutt, Chhotelal Govervihan 
Blhail Lai 

Birla, Rai Bahadur Baldeo Das 

Blsheshwar Nath, Lala 
Bissett, Miss Mary Pvonald 
Biswas, Babu Ananda Mohan 
Biyale Ram, Lala 

Blackham, Lieut.-Colonel Robert James 
Blackwood, John Ross 
Blake, The Rev. William Henry 
Blenklnsop, Edward Robert Kayo 
Booth, Miss Mary Warbnrton 
Bolster, Miss Anna 
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Borab, Ballnarayan 
Bose, Miss Kiroth 
Bose, Miss Moua 
Botting, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 
Brahraanand, Pundit 
Brander, Mrs, Isabol 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lt.-Col. Arthur Grant 
Brenttiall, MI.hh Nina TillotHou 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Gharles Edward 
Brown, Dr. Editli 
Bucknall, Mrs. Mary 

Burt, Bryce Chudleigh ' 

Butt. Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah 
Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan,]!. W. 

Canapbell, The Rev. Andrew 
Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 

Cassels. Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 

Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 

Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 

Chetty, Mr. Carnapaty Vankata Krishn.isw.ami 

Chotti, Mrs. (!. K. 

Chirag Din, Seth 
Chltale, Gonesh Krishna ' 

Ohogmal, Karnidhan 
Churchward, P, A. 

Chye, Leong 
Clackmore, Mr. 

Clanccy, John Charles 

Clark, Herbert George 

Clcrke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 

Commissariat, Miss S. H. 

Coombs, George Oswald 
Coombes, Joslah Waters 
Cooper, Dosabbal Pestonji, Khan Bahadur 
Cooper, Miss W. G. 

Correa, Miss Marie 

Oorthorn, Miss Alice 

Cortl, The Rev. Father FanshI, s.j. 

Cottle, Mrs. Adcla 
Cox, Mrs. E. 

Ooxon, Stanley William 
Crow, Charles George 
Camming, James William Nicol 
Cummings, The Rev. John Erm st 
Cutting, Rev. William 
D’Albuquerquo, Mr. (L F. 

DaCosta, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabhoy, Mrs. Jerbanoo 
Dalai, Dr, Ratanji Dlnshah 
Dalrympie-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev, George James 
Das, Ram, Lala 
Das, Mathura, Lala 
Das, Niranjan 


Dasa, Balbhadra 
Dass, Mallik Narain 
Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritha 
Davidson, Captain B. J. 

Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davys, Mrs. M. L. 

Dawe, Miss Ellen 
Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deoji, Hazi Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
DeKantzow, Mrs. Mary Aphrasia 
DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
Desmond, J. 

Daniels, Mtss 
Devi, Bibi Kashmiri 
Dow, Mrs. A. B. 

DoWachtcr, Father Francis Xavier 
Dewea, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T, 

Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dilshad Begum 
Dip Singh, Thakur 
Dodson, Dr. E. I. 

Drummond, Rev. C. C. 

Drysdale, Mrs. Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dundas, Charles Lawrence 
Dunlop, Alexander Jolmstone 
Dunn, Miss L. E, 

Durjan Singh, Thakur 
Dutta, Mehta Harnain 
Duval, Mrs. Ethel Aldersey 
Dwanc, Mrs. Mary 
Eagles, Thomas Cazaly 
Eaglesome, George 

Edgell, Liout.-Colonel Edward Arnold 
Edward, R. 

I'Jliot, IHrs. I. B. 
l-lllis-'I’hompson, Mrs. 

Filwes, Mrs. A. 

Emanuel, Mrs. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredlg 

Evans, MlSs Josephine Annie 

l^'ano, Lady Kathleen Emily 

Faridoonji, Mrs. Hilla 

Farrcr, Miss Ellen Margaret 

Farzand Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Kazi Saiyl<l 

Fazal ElalUjMrs. R. S. 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Ffrench, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Fisher, Dr. R. W. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. E. H. 

Fiashraan, Thomas Charles 
Fleming, James Francis 
Fletcher, Miss 
Flint, Dr. E. 

Foglieui, Rev. J P. 

Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foulkos, R 
Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Sister Jane 
Francis, W. 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Fyson, Hugh 
Gajlar, Mrs. Shlvagaurl 
aalbibul, Bai 

Qandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jamsetjl 
Garthwaite, Liston 
Gass, Rev. J 
Gaskell, W. 
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Gateley, Thomas Josopli 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Ghose, Babii J. N. 

Ghose, Mahatap Chandra 
Glffard, Mrs. Alice 
Gilman, Edward P. Reuben 
Gilmore, R. J. 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

GoldsmltJi, Tlio Rev. Canon Malcolm George 

Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gorman, Patrick James 

Goswaml, Sri Sri Naradev Dakhinpat Adhiknr 
Gowaidhandas, Chatrabhoj 
Govind Lai, J.ala 

Grant, Lieut. -Colonel John Weymia 
Grant, Mrs., me Miss Lilian Blong 
Grant, Miss Jean 
Grant, The Rev. Joim 
Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemyss 
Grant, Mias Maria Alice 
Gray, Mrs. H(st('r 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Greany, Peter Mawe 
Greenfield, Miss R. 

Greenwood, D. 8. 

Greg, L. U. 

Grlessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
Gulllford, The Rev. Henry 
Gumbley, Mr. Douglas 
Gune, Trimbak Raglmnath 
Gyi, Maung Pet 
Hadow, Rev. Frank Durness 
Hiiyatl Malik 
Hanrahan, W. O, 

Harding, Miss 0. 

Ifarris, Miss. A. M. 

Harris, Dr. D. 

Harri.s, Miss S. 

Harrison, Henry 
Harrison, Mrs. M. E. 

Harrison, Robert Tullls 
Hart, Miss Louisa 
Harvey, Miss Rose 
Harvey, I\riS3 8. E. 

Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Laviuia 
Hayes, Captain P. 

Henderson, Miss Agnes 
Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev. G. E. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 
Hill, Henry Francis 
Hodgson, Florence Amy 
Hofif, Sister, W. J. K. 

Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, S.J. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 

Holden, Major Hyla Napier 

Holland, Dr. Henrv Tristram 

Homer, Charles John 

Hoogewerf, Edmund 

Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Standlsh 

Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Houghton, Henry FMward 
Hughes, Frank John 
Hughes, Ml»s XUbeth Bell 
Hunter, Honorary Captain Jamea 
Hutchison, Dr. John 
Tbrahlm, Maulvi Muhammad 
Ibsan All 
Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 
Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
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Jackson, Mrs. K. 

Jaljee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

Jalnath, Atal Pandit 
Jarabusarvala, A. Hargovaudas 
Jamslied Aliklian, Lieut. Kunwar 
Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Venkatesh 
John, Rev. Brother 
, Jolmston, .Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 
Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, The Rev. John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs. A, V, 

.tones, Mrs. V. R. B. 

JosJii, Mr. Kcshavlal Diirgashaiikar 
Joshi, Naiayan Malhar 
JoshI, Trimbak Waman 
Joss, Miss F. 

Jott Prasad, Lala 
.Toti Ram 
Joyce, Mrs. E. L. 

Judd, C. R. 

Jiigaldas, M. 

Jung, Slier, Klian Baliadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs, 

Jwala Singh, Sirdar 
Kalubava, Azam Resarkhan 
Kanow, Yasuf 
Kapadla, Miss Motibal 
Karanjia, Mr. B. N. 

ICarve, Dhondo Keshav 
I iveeno. Miss II. 

ICelavkar, Miss Krishuabal 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Ker, Thomas 
Kharshedjl, Miss S. K. 

Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojoo 
Kidar Nath, Lala 
King, Rev. Dr. R. A. 

King, Robert Stewart 
Kirloskar, Lakshrnan Kasiiluath 
Kirloskar, L. K. 

Kitchln, Mrs. M. 

Knight, H. W. 

KnoIIyg, Major Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothewala, MuIIa Yusuf All 
Kreycr, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick August 
I Cliristian 

i Ivrislinan, Rao Baliadur Kottayi 
Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Kumaran, P. L. 

Kyaw, Maung Htim 
Lajja Ram 
Lai, Bihar I 
Lai, Pandit Naud 
Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lambouru, G. B. 

Lang, John 

Langhorne, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborne 
Latham, Miss J. L. 

Laughlin, Miss Jj. II. M. 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Run die 
Lawrence Henry Staveley 
Laxmidas Pitambardas 
Lear, A. M. 

Leslle-Jones, Leycester Hudson 
Little, Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Elllzaboth 
Lloyd, Mrs. E. M, 
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Locke, Itobori Henry 
Low, Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L, E, 

Luck, Ml38 Florence Ada 
Lund, Qoorge 
MacAllster, The Rev. Q. 

Mackay, Rev. J. R. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina 
Mackinnon, Miss Grace 
Macleod, Lieut.-Colonel John Norman 
Mac Kellar, Dr. Margaret 
Mcll wrick, L. 

Macnaghten, Hon. Florence Mary 
Macphail, Miss Alexandrina Matilda 
Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 
Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormasjl 
Maddox, Lleut.-Colonel Ralph Henry 
Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Mahadevi, Srlmatl 

Mahommed Allanur Khan 

Mahomed Salamtulluh, Captain, i.M.S, 

Malden, J. W. 

Maltra Babu Bhuban Mohan 
Malllk, Sashi Bhusan 
Maracan, Esmail Kadlr 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marlcr, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
i^IarshaJl, W. J. 

Mary of St, Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Masanl, Rnstam Pestonjl 
Mathias, P. F. 

Mating Maung 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McGregor, Duncan 
Mcll Wrick, Leslie 
McKenzie, Miss Alllce Learmouth 
Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mehta, Khan Salieb M. N, 

Mehta, Valkuntral Lallubhai 
Mill, Miss 0. R. 

Misra, Miss Siindrl Singh 
Mitcheson, Miss 
Mitter, Mrs. 

Moens, Mrs. Agnese Swettenham 
Mohammed Khan 
Mokoe, IL'V. W. J. 

Moitra, Akhoy Kumar 
Monica, The Rov. Motlier 
Moore, Mother T. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Trusiove 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Morgan, Miss > lizabeth Ellen 
Morris, Major bobert Lee 
MotiliU, Seth of Plparia 
Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Luis 
Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 
Mudaliar, Bangiilore Peruraal Annaswami 
Mudali, Valap ukkam Daivasigoiuoui Tham 
davaroyan 

Mohammad Usman Sahib. 

Muhammad V usuf, Shams-Ul-Ulama, 
Bahadur 

Mukharjl, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Mukerji, Babu A. K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Munshi Abdul llaqq, Klmn Bahadur 


Munsili, Dr. J. 1). 

Murphy, Edwin Josepli 
Nag. Mrs. SasI Mukhl 
Nalmullah, Mohamed 
Noemi, Rev. Mother 
Namim Abbo 
Napier, Alan Berti*am 
Narain, Har 
Narayanjee Laljee 
.Narayan Singh, Rai Sahib 
Narayanrao Yeshwant Mirikar 
Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekjl Kharsedjl 
Narpat Singh, Babu 
Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 
Naylor, Miss N. F. 

Nicholson, Rev. 

Newton, Miss Jeanio 
Noiris, Miss Margaret 
Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Nelly Vale 
' O'Maung Po 

O'Brien, Lieut.-Colonel Edward 
O’Conor, Brian Edward 
O’Hara, Miss Margaret 
, Old, Frank Shepherd 
Oldreive, Rev. F. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Orr, Adolphe Ernest 
Orr, James Peter 
Orr, Mrs. Amy 
Outram, ThoJlev. A. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owen, C. B. 

Owens, Mbs Bertha 
Pal. Babu Barada Sundar 
Palin, Major Randle Harry 
Pandit, Vasudeo Ramkrlshna 
Parbatl Bai 

Park, The Rev. George W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) li. E. 

Parker, Mrs. R. J 
Parsons, Ronald 
Patch, Miss K. 

Patel, Barjorji Dorabjl 
Patel, Jeona 
pathak. Ram Salmi 
Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick, Sister 
I pearce, W. R, 

! Pearson, E. A. 
penn. The Rov. W. C. 
perroy, Rev. Father 
pershad. Pundit Thakur 
peters, JJent.-Colonel Charles Thomas 
petlgara, R. .T. 

Pettigrew, The Rev. William 
phadko, V. K. 

phallbus, Miss Rose Margaret 
phelps, Mrs. Maude Marlon 
Philip, Mrs. A. J. 

Pidikar, S. V. 
pierce. Miss Ada Louise 
pillay, Chinnappa Slngaravalu 
I Pim, Mrs. Ranee 

I Plnney, Major John Charles Dlgby 
Khan. Pinto, Miss Preclosa 

Plowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
Posnelt, Miss E. ’ 

Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantiao Raghunath 
' Prance, Miss G, 
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Prasad, Capt. Tulsi of Nepal 
Pribhdas Shevakram 
Price, The Tlev. Miistaee Dickinson 
Prideaux, Frank Winckworth Aiist.iee 
Provost, I’ather F. 

Piirsliotamdas Thaknrdas x 

Fyo, Maung Tet 

Kai, Babii llam Kinkar 

Raikes, Mrs. Alice 

Ralt, Miss Helen Anna Macdcna d 

Rajadnya, R. N. 

Raj Bahadur, Pandit 
Rajendra Pal, Tlka Rani 
Ram, Mr. Bhagat 
Ramchandra, Dajl 
Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Ram Singh, M.v.o. 

Ranade, Mrs. llamabai 
llanjit Singh 
Rao, Narayan Cawasji 
Rattan Chand 
Rattansl Muljl 
Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Reed, Lady 
Richards, Mrs, H. F. 

Richardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 
Rita, Stiffanl Edward 
Rivenbiirg, The Revd. Dr, 

Robarts, Captain Charles Stuart namllton 
Roberts. Miss Adelaide Poilettc 
Roberts, The Rev. 

Robinson, James 

Robinson, Lleut.-Colonel William Henry Ban m i 
Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Koe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Riikhinabai, Dr. 

Rulach, Rev. George Bernard 
Rustoraji Faridoonji 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sadiq, Shams-ud-dln 
Sadlier, A. W. Woodward 
Sahai, Ram 
Sahan Ram Kali 
Sahay, Lala Deonath 
Sailo, K. 

saint Monica, The Rev, Mother 
Salkleld, Tom 

Samarth, Wasudeo Mahadeo 
gamuels, Joseph 

Sankara Kandar Kandaswami Kandar 
S/^vidgCj Rev. FreeJerloH WJIliaip 


Saw ika La 

Sawhney, Lala-Ishor Das 

Schultze, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Pam 

Scotland, Lbrnt.-Colonel David Wilson 

Shah, Babu Lai Behari 

Shah, IMoliamcd Kamal. 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 

Sliali Nawaz (ihnlain INinriaza Bhatto, Khan 
Bahadur 

Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath Rai Bahadur 
Shankar, Mr. C. 1^. V. 

Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Sheard, Mr. E. 

Shircore, William 
Shroff, Dr. E. D. 

Shyam Rikh, Raja Francis Xavier 
Shyam Sunder La 11 
Simcox, Arthur Hem'y AddenhrooUe 
Slmkins, Charles Wylklns 
Simon, Sister M. 

Slmonscn, J. L. 

Simpson, Miss J. P. 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Singh, Apji DhuJ 
Singh, Makkhan 
Singh, Rev. P L. 

Singh, Babu Ramdharl 

Singh, Bhai Canga 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Sundar 

Singh, Rukhmina 

Singh, Bhai Lehua 

Singh, Bhai Taklmt 

Singh, RIsalJar Major, Hanwant 

Singh, Sitla Baksh 

Singh, G. Slier 

Singh, Sohan 

Singhe. Miss L. N. V. 

Sisingi, J. 

Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss Katherine Mabel 
Smith, Miss Ellen 
Smith, E,G. 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Ambery 
Smith, Mrs. Henry 
Smith, Miss Annie Caroline 
Somraerville, The Rev. Dr. James 
Spencer. Mrs. E. M. 

Sri Ram Kunvvar 

Starto, Oliver Harold Baptist 

Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 

Stephens, John Hewitt 

Stephens, All's, 
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Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon -General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Strong, Mr. W. A. 

Strutton, Rev. H. H. 

Stuart, Dr. (MJss) Gertrude 
Sultan Ahmed Khan 
Sunder Lai 
Sundrabal, Bal 
Swain, Mrs. Walker 
Swalnson, Miss Florence 
Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Taloherkar, Mr. H. C. A. 

Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. 

Taleyarnhan, Mr. Mancksliali Cawnslta 
Talib Mehdl Khan, Malik 
Tarabe, Dr. Gopal Uao llamcliandro 
Tarafdar, Mr. S. K. 

Tara Dutt Galrola 
Tarapurwalla, Pardunji Kuvarjl 
Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prldeaux 
Taylor, Mrs. Florence rridcaux 
Taylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Po 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Theln, Maung Po 
Theobald, Miss 
Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, R. C, 

Thomssen, Tho Rev. Q. Nicholas 
Thorn, Miss Bertha 
Thoj’, Herbert Dominick 
Timothy, Samuel 


Todd, Capt. 

Tomkins, Lionel Linton 

Tudball, Miss Emma 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 

Udipi Rama Rao 

CJmar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 

Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormuaji Maneekjl 

Vale, Mrs. K. 

V.alpy, Miss K. 

Vaughan-Stevens, Dudley liCwle 

Vijayaraghava Acharyar 

Vines, Thomas Humphrey 

Visvesvaraya, Moksbagundam 

Walt, Robert William Hamilton 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 

Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur Haxz TMnlinmmaii 

Walowalkcr, P. Babur.ao 

Waller, Frederick Chighton 

Wan less, Dr. William James 

Ward, Mr. W. A. T. 

Wares, Donald Home 
Webb-Ware, Mrs. Dorothy 
Welghell, Miss Anna Jane 
W(dsli, Tho Rev. T. W. Reese 
Western, Miss Mary Priscilla 
White, Miss J. 

Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret 
Wilson, Mrs. E, R. B. 

Wince, Miss Jane 
Wiseman, Capt. Charles Sheri Be 
Woerner, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Rev. A. 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eknnor 
Wyncas, Mrs. Ada 
Yaw, Maung 
Yorbury, Miss J. 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 

Zahur-ul-Husain M ibamma 
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There is a bewildering multiplicity of Indian 
titles, made all the more dlflacult inasmuch as 
there is a difference of nomenclature between 
the titles of Hindus and Mahomedans. Some 
(itles are hereditary and represent ruling chiefs 
or those nominally such (and of these there are 
no less than some 620, whilst of the titles them- 
selves some 200 are known) ; others are personal 
honours conferred on individuals by the Indian 
Government, and even then sometimes made 
hereditary. Yet again, there are numerous 
complimentary titles, or specifications of office, 
expressed in Hindu phrases, of which we have 
occasionally supplied the interpretations. It 
must bo added that though caste is often figuring 
in the names it has nothing whatever to do with 
tiie titles. Amir, Khan, Mir, Sultan, Sri, <fcc., 
are confusingly used as both titles and names. 

The order of rank is thus given by Sir R- 
Lethbridge in “ The Golden Book of India.** 

Hindu — Maharaja Bahadur, Maharaja, Raja 
Bahadur, Raja, Rai Bahadur, Rai Saheb, 
Rai. 

Mohammedan — Nizam, Nawab Bahadur, 
Nawab, Khan Bahadur, Khan Saheb, 
Khan. 

Parsia and Bene-IsraelUei — Khan Bahadur, 
Khan Saheb. 

Afsur — a corruption of the English “officer.** 
Ahluwalia — name of a princely family resident 
at the village of Ahiu, near Lahore. 
Akhundzada — son of a Head Officer. 

Alijah (SindhI) — of exalted rank. 

AH Raja — Sea King (Laccadives). 

Amir (corruptly Km^r) — a Mohammedan Chief 
often also a personal name. 

Asaf — a Minister. 

Baba — lit. “ father ; ’’ a respectful “ Mr. ’’ 
Irish “ Your Honour.” 

Babu — strictly a 6th or still younger son of « 
Raia, but often used of any son younger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of addrcs8==Esquire. There are, however, 
one or two Rajas whoso sons are known 
respectively as — Ist, Kiinwar ; 2nd, Diwan ; 
3rd, Thakur ; 4th, Lai ; 5th, Babu. 

Bahadur — lit. “brave” or “warrior:” a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohammed- 
ans, often bestowed by Government ; added 
to other titles it increases their honour, but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Bakhshi — a revenue officer or magistrate. 
Begum or Begam — the feminine of “ Nawab ” 
combined in Bhopal as “Nawab Begum.” 
Besar — apparently a large land-owner. 

Bhonsle — name of a Maratha dynasty. 

Bhup — title of the ruler of Cooch Behar. 

Bhugti — name of a Baluch tribe. 

Chhalrapati — one of sufficient dignity to have an 
umbrella carried over him. 

Dada — Ut. “grandfather” (paternal); any 
venerable person. 

Da^la and Daulat — State, also one In office. 


I Deb — a Brahminical priestly title ; taken from 
the name of a divinity. 

nhiraj — “ I^rd of the Lands : ” added to 
“ Raja,” &c., it means “ paramount.” 

Diwan — a Vizier or other First Minister to a 
native. Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with “ Sardar,” unde: 
which see other equivalents. The term is 
also used of a Council of State. 

Elaya Raja — title given to the heir of the Maha* 
raja of Travancore. 

Parzand (with defining words added) — “favo- 
rite ” or “ beloved.’* 

Fateh — “ victory.” 

Path Jeang — “ Victorious in Battle” (a title 
of the Nizam). 

Qaekwar" (sometimes Quicowar) — title with 
“Maharaja” added of the ruler of Baroda. It 
was once a caste name-and means “cowherd,” 
i.e., the protector of the sacred animal ; but 
later on, in common with “ Holkar ” and 
“ Sindhia,” it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes “ Gaekwar ” on 
succeeding to the estate of Baroda; “Holkar,” 
to that of Indore and “ Sindhia,” to that 
of Gwalior. 

Uajiz — guardian . 

Haji — one who has made pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Uiera Lai — ‘* diamond ruby.” 

Holkar — see “ Gaekwar.” 

Jah — a term denoting dignity. 

Jain (Sindhi or Baluch) — Chief. 

Kazi — {better written Qazi) — a Mohammedan 
magistrate. 

Khan — originally the ruler of a small Mohamme- 
dan State, now a nearly empty title though 
prized. It is very frequently used as a name, 
especially by Afghans and Pathans. 

Khwaja — a Persian word for “ master,” some- 
times a name. 

Kunwar or Kumar — the heir of a Raja. 

Lai — a younger son of a Raja (strictly a 4th son, 
but ECO under “ Babu ”). 

Lokendra or Lokindra — “Protector of the 
World,” title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
Dattia. 

Mahant — a feudal title borne by the heads of a 
Hindu religious body. 

Maharaja — the highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government. It has 
several variations as under “ Raja,” with the 
addition of Maharaj Rnna ; its feminine is 
Maharani (maha=great). 

Malik — master, proprietor. 

Mian — title of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish “ Master.” 

Mir — a leader, an inferior title which, like 
“Khan,” has grown into a name, especi- 
ally used by descendants of the Chiefs 
of Sind. 

Mxrza—M prefixed, ** My,” o? *' 
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Mona, Moung, or Maung (Arakanese) — leader* ISindhia — see under “ Gaekwar.” 


Moulvi or Maulvi — a learned man or teacher. 

Mudaliyar or Mud-liar — a personal proper 
name, but implying “ steward of the lands.” 

Mumtaz-ud-Daula — dlstinpuished in the State 
Mulk, in the country. 

Mnnthi — president, or presidinj? official. 

Myowun—*' Mr.” 

Sawab — originally a Viceroy under the Moghal 
Government, now the regular leading title of 
a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding to 
” Maharaja ” of the Hindus. 

Sazim — a ruler (not to be confused with 
following). 

Sizam — the title of the ruler of TTyderabad, the i 
one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nav/ab. 

.Vono (Tliibetan) — the ruler of Spitta. 

Pandi or Pundi — a learned man. 

Peshkup — manager or agent. 

Prince — terra used in English courtesy for 

. ” Shahzada,” but specially conferred in the 
case of “ Prince of Arcot” (called also “Armin- 
i-Arcot ”). 

Raja — a Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to ” Maharaja.” The feminine is 
Krtni (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rai, Rawal, Rawat, 
Raikwar, Raikbar, and Raikat. The form 
Rai is common in Bengal, Rao in S. & W. 
India. 

Rdj Rajeahwar-^ King of Kings. 

RUaldar — commander of a troop of horses. 

Saheb — the Native Hindu term used to or of a 
European (“Mr. Smith ” would be mentioned 
as “ Smith Saheb,” and his wife “ Smith 
Mera-Saheb,” but in addressing it would be 
” Saheb,” fem. “ Sahoba,” without the name); 
occasionally appended to a title in the s.ame 
way as “ Bahadur,” but inferior (^^mastcr). 
The unusual combination “ Nawab Saheb” 
implies a mixed population of Hindus and 
Mohammedans. j 

Sahibzada — son of a person of consequence. j 

Said, Sayid, Saiyid, Sidi, Sped, Spud — various 
forms for a title adopted by those who claim | 
direct male descent from Mohammed’s ! 
grandson Husain. j 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar) — a leading Gov- i 
emment official, either civil or military, ; 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab i 
Barons bear this title. It and “ Diwan ” ] 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. So, but Mohammedans only, 
are “ Wall,” ” Sultan,” “ Amir,” ” Mir,” 
■' Mirza,” “ Mian,” and “ Khan.” 

Sawai — a Hindu title implying a slight distinc- 
tion (lit. one-fourth bettor than others). 

Saubwa (Burmese) — a Chief. 

Shahzada — eon of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic) — a Chief. 

Shama-ul-Ulama — a Mohammedan title denot- 
ing “ learned.” 

Shamshir’d ang — “ Sword of Battle ” (a title of 
the Maharaja of Travancore), 

Sidi — a variation of ” Said,” 


Sri or Shri — lit. fortune, beauty : a Sanscrit 
term used by Hindus in speaking of a person 
much respected (never addressed to him ; 
nearly =“ Esquire ”) : used also of divinities. 
The two forms of spelling are occasioned by 
the intermediate sound of the s (that of a 
in the German Stadt), 

Subadar — Governor of a province. 

Siultan — like ” Sardar.” 

sped. Spud — more variations of “ Said.” 

Talukdar — an Oudh landlord. 

Talpur — the name of a dynasty in Sind. 

Thakur — a Hindu term equivalent to ” Baha’ 
dur,” whether as affix or alone. 

Tumandar — a Persian word denoting some oflace. 
Umara — term implying the Nobles collectively. 
Wall — like “ Sardar.” The Governor of Khe- 
lat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Cabul 
are both “ Wall ” and “ Mir,” 

Zemindar or Zarnindar — a landowner ; orig. a 
Mohammedan collector of revenue. 
Distinctive Badges. — An announcement 

was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur ’, ‘ Sardar Bahadur’, 

‘ Khan Bahadur ‘Rai Bahadur ’, ‘ Rao Baha- 
dur ’, ‘ Khan Sahib ’, Rai Sahib ' and ‘ Rao 

' Sahib Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued: — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to bo 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, wliich 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall bo light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued In November, 1914, 
states: — The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the 
position In which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should bo worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
Badge Itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaiser-l-Hind 
1 Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
(or both -commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces In India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
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medal, 1§ Inches In diameter, is ordered to he 
worn Immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon IJ In. wide, with 
blue edges \ in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit. — This reward of 
valour was Instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star Is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but In the event of the death of 
tl\c recipient his relatives retain the decoration. 
The order carries with it an Increase of one -third 
In the pay of the recipient, and In the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, 1? in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the Inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
4ar is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
zold ; and the Third Class entirely of silver. 
The decoration Is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark- blue ribbon li in. 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 

Order of British India. — This order was 
Instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army. 
Since 1878, however, any person European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or* colour. 


The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star IJ in. In diameter. The centre la 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel,^within a dark-blue 
band Inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
1^5 In. In diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre : 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain In both classes. The First Class 
carries with It the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day : 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupi'c per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal. — This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “ a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal": but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kaisar-i-Hlnd. On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclo.sing a wn^ath of 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath ; 
between the two wreaths is the Inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal, 1^ in. In dia- 
meter, Is suspended from a scroll by means 
of a red ribbon 11 In. wide. The medals Issued 
during the reigns of Queen Victoria's succes- 
sors bear on the obverse their bust In profile 
with the legend altered to EDWARDV8 or 
GEORGIVS. 
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Domestic 

The relationship ol master to servant in India 
is a subject to which attention Is frequently 
directed in the Press by complaints about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers arc subjected 
by the boycotting action of discharged servants. 
The remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- 
tration with a view to checking the use of false 
testimonials, or “ chits,” and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain infoimation as to the 
character of the persons they employ. This 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesindeord- 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing With domestic servants have been passed 
in Germany. The conditions arc not, liowever, 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as also is 
the number of servants kept by each individual. 

The first attempt in the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
‘servant’ means and includes head and under- 
servantd, female servants, cooks, coachman, 
horse keepers and house and gardi n coolies. 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Ins^^ector-Gc ncral of Police. A registry is kept 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 
ployed within his town or dlatriet, and he has 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they are employed at the j 
time of such registration, the dates of their j 
several engagements and such lueraoranduin j 
of their previous services or antecedents as they j 
may desire to have recorded in the register. I 
Blit the registrar must, previous to his entering 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi- 
bility of the statements made to him. Any 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service ho shall enter his name 
in the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents 
together With the names of any persons wiio are 
vVilllng to certify as to his respectability. If the 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sulHciont evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
service, the registrar may grant him “provlslon- 
al ” registration, to be thereafter converted Into 
“confirmed ” registration according to the re- 
sult of hla subsequent service. If the registrar 
is satisfied that the applicant is not a fit and 
proper person he should withhold registration 
altogether, but in such a case he must report his 
refusal to register to the Inspector-General of 
Police . 


Servants. 

Every person whose name has been registered 
In the general registry Is given a pocket re^ster 
containing the full particulars of the record 
made in the general registry. No person can 
engage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
register or whose pockerregister does not record 
the termination of his last previous service, 11 
any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally at 
the registrar’s office to have such entry inserted 
in the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
master discharges a servant he must Insert in 
the pocket register the dcate and cause of his 
discharge and the character of the servant. 
Provided that if for any reason he be unwilling 
to give the servant a character or to state the 
cause ol his discharge he may decline to do 
so. But in such a ease he must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 
If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
pocket register the master must notify that 
jfact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
is bound to attend the registrar’s office to have 
[ such an entry recorded in the general registry. 

I Every servant whose name is registered shall, 

I if he subsequently enters service in any place 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
I tend personally at the nearest police station on 
j his entering or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket register to the principal officer of 
police at such station in order to enable the 
I police officer to record the commencement or 
termination of the service. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in which such servant was 
originally registered. 

Various penalties of fine as well as of 
imprisonment arc imposed for violation of any 
of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
below. As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
they expose themselves to a liability of their 
being fined to the extent of Ils. 20. Similarly 
a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
imposed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Ps, 20. But in case he gives any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
oth(’T person on matters in which he is required 
by this Ordinance to give information, he is 
liable to a fine not exceeding Rg. 60 or to im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
[exceeding 3 months. A fee of 25 cents is 
charged to the master on engaging a new servant, 

! a like fee of 26 cents is charged to the servant 
j on his provisional registration, or on registration 
I being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
! service or antecedents. Butin case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the Issue of a duplicate 
pocket register. 

A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 191 4) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, whore 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 
as may be declared by the Governor in Council, 
and Its application within such areas has been 
restricted to the class of householders who are 
expected to desire the benefit of the provisions 
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Stock exchanges. 


3'here are about 416 Share and Stock Brokers 
In Bombay. They carry on business in the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1899 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock sccuritie? 
promoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
bay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencies. The official address 
of the Secretary is Dalai Street, Fort. Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs. 6 which was gradually raised to Rs. 7,000. 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased 
and it was recently sold by public auction for 
Rs. 21,800. The rules of the Association were 
revised in October 1916 and from the New Year 
the purcha<5er or snares has to i>ay the 
etarnp and transfer fee instead of the seller. 
T^ere are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- 
fied for recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
change. Business in Government Paper and 
all other Trustees’ Authorised Securities is 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, but in the street outside the hall. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street, known as tlu' Bombay Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. This separate Excliango came 
to an end in 1921, when it was m< rged in tlie 
older body ; it was revived in 1922 but com- 
plaint was made that it did very little, if any, 
business. 

Committee of Enqui' y — In 1023 the Cov- 
ernmeut of Bombay appointed a (’ommiti(;e to 
enquire into the coi'^^titution, gov(‘rmneiii, cus- 
toms, practice's, rules, regulations and methods 
of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok- 
ers’ Association of Jlombay and to investigate 
any such com])1aints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid niattors or any other matter appc'rtain- 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Foni- 
mittco may d(^cm proper and tliereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public agaiu-st the 
interested or irri'gular control cf business to 
forinulat(', such definite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee was constituted as follows : — 

Sir Wilfrid Atlay Chairman. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Curriiubhoy, d 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 

Mr. R. Lindsay I 

Capt. E. V. Sassoon > Members. 

Mr. Bhulabhai .F. Desai I 

Mr. Perozeshah M. Dalai j 

Mr. G. Davis, l.C.S Secretary. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market 
had its meeting place in various gullies in the 
biLsiness quaitcr and was under no control 


except that of established market custom. 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 
ciation was formed, a building was leased 
in New China Bazar Street now called Royal 
Exchange Place, a representative committee 
was formed, and the existing trade customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the con- 
duct of business. Admittance as a member 
of the Stock Exchange is by vote of the com- 
mittee, and the entrance foe is at present 
Rs .500. The market custom differs v^y materl 
ally from that of most other Stock Exchangee 
since tlicre are no settlement days, delivery is 
due tlie second day after the contract Is passed 
and sales of securities arc effected for the moat 
part under blank transfers. Another difference 
in procedure as compared with the London 
Stock Exchange is that there are no “ Jobbers” 
in the Calcutta market. The Dealers who 
take f.hoir place, more or less, are not compelled 
to quote a buyer’s and a seller’s rate and are 
themselves Brokers as well as dealers, calling 
upon the Banks and other clients and competing 
with Brokers. 

There arc about 150 members, besides outside 
brokers, tlie former consisting of European, 
Jewish, Marwari, and Bengalee firms. The 
Marwaris predominate. The volume of bona 
fide Investment business is comparatively 
small and insufficient for the number of Brokers. 
Tlio principal business transacted on the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange Is connected with 
the shares in Jute Mills. Coal Companies, 
Tea Companies registered In India, Miscel- 
laneous industrial concerns (such as Paper, 
Flour, Sugar). Railway and Transit Compan- 
ies and Debentures, the latter compdsiug 
those of Industrial concerns and Truste€Ss 
Investment Securities, namely, Munlciial and 
Port Trust Debentures. When gpecul« 
alive oi)eration3 are being actively enga- 
ged In, which frequently take the form Ql 
forward contracts for delivery in three months* 
time, the value of securities changing hands 
may aggregate as much as a crore of Rupees 
per month, but since the trade is not constant 
and one year differs very much from another, 
it would be difiiciilt to estimate what the average 
annual turn-over would amount to. The 
association has an honorary secretary and is 
not at present affiliated to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Madras Stock Exchange situated No. 9 
Broadway (in Tata Industrial Bank Buildings) 
con^^ts of about 100 Members of which 25 
arc waking Members. It was opened on 6th 
April 1920 and deals principally in Mill shares. 
Business is regulated by rules drawn up by the 
Directors. There is a Board of arbitration. 
There is an admittance membership card 
of Rs. 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
lls. 100. The original 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security of 
Rs. 3,000 which is held by the Stock Exchange 
Committee. 
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Industrial Arts. 


The ancient industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first Included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religions ritual ; military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories ; and to personal 
adornment. 

The articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied. 
Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman’s skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahomedan. The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity; the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
Into India In the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes; but In that of the Ufahome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion Is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence. Intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
ing, In their employment of ornament ; the 
Mahomedans use more restraint. In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic styles In 
Europe. In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and invention in design are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard. Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character. Recognition 
of tills fact alono should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
Its national character. 


Stone Work. — Carved stone work Is the 
principal form of decoration employed In 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it ranges 
from the massive flares In the Buddhist and 
Brahmlnical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately Incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
la that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It la not possible 
to trace, aa In the case of Greek, Roman and 
MedlsDval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in Its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material. The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even in 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
Influence is apparent. The keynote of Hindu 
design is rhythmic rather than symmetrical ; 
that of their ejaftsmanshlp, vigour rather than 
refinement. In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail. The Industry displayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen In carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings, 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hmdu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing; while tlie innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate tha ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman: and many wonderful exam- 
pies of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. The treatment of precious 
stones by Indian jewellers may here be referred 
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to. Sir George Bird wood states that “ the In- 
dian jeweUer thinks of producing the sumptu- 
ous, imposing effect of dazzling variety of rich 
rnd brilliant colours and nothing of the purity 
rf his gems." This Is true In a general sense 
and ‘*full many a gem of purest ray serene" 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and pierc- 
ing. But although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre- 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Europe to be cut, many of the finest jewels 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes. 

Wood Work. — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part In the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, most of 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Naslk, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
icturesqueness and beauty; the structural 
earns, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
in use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book restS; clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal; while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen In India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
Vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand; and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
^vorljfing of the material with the simplest 


implements. In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of Its surface. It Is 
equally true that the highest test of craftsman- 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
one which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and Industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portions 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India Is rarely to be met with. 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective constniction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose. For many 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made for massiveness. 
These solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque; and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborate and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of man's 
artistic use of the precious metals will probably 
be found to lie in a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes these pieces — a note not present 
in the craft work of other countries. In the 
I design of Ilindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used. 
Tho ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured figures, and those depicted In the paintings 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
tho same in design and use as similar articles 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and Its effect upon an In- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other. 

Textiles. — The textile industry is the widest 
in extent In India and Is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal, if not superior, 
in stone, wood, and metal ; but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers In cotton and 
wool, or excelled them In the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls Is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them In a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modem science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced ip the mills of Lancashire. Bt^t 
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for beauty of surface and variety of texture, 
no machine-tnade fabrics have ever equalled 
the finest handwork of the ancient weavers of 
India. Many of the moat beautiful varieties 
of Indian textile work have disappeared, killed 
by the competition of the power loom; and it is 
to be feared that under modern conditions they 
are never likely to be revived. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving?. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
displ^. In embroidery and fine needlework 
the West and the Far East have more than held 
their own, while nothing approaching the 
tapestries made in Europe in the middle ages 
ba s been produced in India. The nearest 
aOTtoach to these is in carpets and mgs. This 
art was Introduced from Persia; but Indian 
craftsmen have never succeeded In equalling 
the finest work of their instructors either in 
colour or design. 

Modern Conditions. — In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal materials employed, 
only a general indication of its more striking 
characteristics has been possible. A volume 
would be reouired to give a detailed description 
of any one or them, and would leave many other 
minor arts to be considered. All these bran- 
ches of art came into existence, were develop- 
ed and flourished in India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastly different from 
those of the present day. Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hand labour. The processes involved had not 
been discovered by sclontiilc Inquiry, such as 
Is now understood by the phrase, but were the 
outcome of generations of slowly built up expo- 
rlenoe. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolu- 
tionised Industrial art in Europe during the 
last century. 

The Invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scientiilc 
research to industry in Europe, mark the divid- 
ing Hire between ancient and modern industrial 
art. Not only on Its technical side Is this 
so, but the effect of those changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spirit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output 
the modem one of uniformity and unlimited’ 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman ; the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop ; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans ; the 
mnotion of the designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman; local markets have 
oeen extended to serve the whole world* and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about one hundred years of gradual change 
for the craftsmen of Europe fully to adiust 
themselves to these altered conditions* and 
during the greater portion of that period India 
protected by the difllcultlcs of transport, con 


tlnued its immemorial practice. Fifty years 
ago this protective barrier was removed by the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and the handicrafts- 
men of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fuUy 
equipped with new and unknown weapons. 
Even before this period of intense competition, 
observers interested in Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, both in design and workmanship, 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen ; to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
patron.age of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation in 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirely different causes, namely, 
to the introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanicfil accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of 1351 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more. Schools 
of Art and Musmms were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found in every market of 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
industries by training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, now or old, and in any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
country. It was never su])posed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry. 
In India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion in Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead. A rchseo legists ignoring the economic 
factor vainly conceived and propounded the 
idea that the salvation of the industrial arts 
was to be found in strict adherence to ancient 
methods of work and a repetition of the old 
patterns at a time when the home markets of 
tlio craftsmen w’cre swamped with cheap ma- 
chine-made goods printed in the old pattern 
which had been copied and adopted by Euro- 
pean designers. In India, the cart was put 
before the horse, and, instead of first reorganis- 
ing the' artistic crafts, and placing them on a 
commercial basis that would have afforded them 
a decent chance of meeting Western competi- 
tion, and then instituting art and craft schools 
in every industrial centre to assist them, an 
entirely inadequate number of art schools was 
founded and the crafts were left to shift for 
themselves. The Japanese h^ve demonstrated 
the possibility of transforming a nation o| 
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iDdividual artifitio craftsmen into one of o<h 
operative industrial craftsmen ; and however 
much one may regret the necessity, the only 
road to the economic revival of craftwork in 
India is that which has already been taken by 
Western nations and Japan. That work of 
the same quality, or even of a similar character 
to that which was done in the past, will be 
produced under the new system cannot be 
expected. Both in Europe and Japan the 
change has been followed by deterioration in 
design, and India cannot hope to escape where 
others have sulfercd. But the artistic instinct 
and a love of beautiful things are widespread 
and firmly rooted in the Indian character. The 
craftsmen possess powers of invention in design 
equal to that of any other people, but these 
have been suppressed for a century by the 
depressing conditions with which they have had 
to contend. If the artistic Industries can be 
established upon a basis in conformity with, 
and not in antagonism to, modem economic 
conditions, the artistic Instinct and technical 
skill of Indian craftsmen will revive and India 
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will regain the honourable place she once held 
In the world of art. In the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission the ne^ for some State- 
aided system of industrial and commercial 
organisation of the industrial arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artistic Instruc- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised; and 
valuable suggestions were made by experts who 
gave their evidence when the Commission visited 
the different Provinces. The success of the 
scheme recommended by the Commission will 
depend entirely upon the energy with which It 
is applied, and the practical knowledge and the 
assistance required by each of the different 
crafts on the part, of those who control it. If, 
in addition, the same hnancial assistance and 
encouragement are given by the Imperial and 
Local Governments to the Indian craftsmen 
that have been bestowed by their own Govern- 
ment upon the art workers of Japan, Industria 
art in India wi31 quickly emerge from the cloud 
of depression, which has hung over it fora cen- 
tury past, V into the sunlight of prosperity. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as yet 
yield a mere fraction of what they could were 
they exploited In a fashion comparable with 
those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 60 years concurrently with im- 
provement in the methods of transport and 
increase in demand for fish, cured as well as 
iresh, from the growing populations of the 
;reat cities within reach of the seaboard. The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting 
influence on progress ; fishing and the fish trade 
are universally relegated to low caste men who 
alike from their want of education, the isola- 
tion caused by their work and caste, and their 
extreme conservatism, are among the most 
ignorant, suspicious and prejudiced of the popu- 
lation, extremely averse from amending the 
methods of their forefathers and almost uni- 
versally without the financial resources requisite 
to the adoption of new methods, even when 
convinced of the^r value. Higher caste capi- 
talists have hitherto fought shy of association 
with the low caste fishermen, and, except in 
the case of joint stock companies to engage in 
large operations on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of the in- 
dustry are such that the initiative must ne- 
cessarily be taken by Government in the uplift 
and education of the fishing community and in 
the introduction and testing of new and improved 
apparatus and methods. 

The first local Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras, which In 1905 initiated an 
investigation of the Industry, both marine and 
fresh- water, appointing Sir F. A. Nicholson to 
supervise operations. Bengal followed suit in 
1906, and from these beginnings have sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments of Madras, 
Bengal, and Behar and Orissa. Bombay, 
the remaining seaboard province, lias com- 
paratively small fresh- water interests com- 
ared with Madras and Bengal, and as it 
appens that her marine fisheries arc favoured 
with good harbours and tiio most cnteri)rising 
race of sea-fishermen in India, there was less 
urgent need for State help in tiio industry. 
Hence fisheries there are only now becoming 
the subject of Government solicitude, their 
care being apportioned to the newly created 
Department of Industries. 

Madras. 

The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles Is mar- 
gined by a shallow-water area within the 100 
fathom line of 40,000 square miles ; outside of 
a mere fringe inshore, this vast expanse of fish- 
able water lies Idle and unproductive. The 
Burf-swept East coast is singularly deficient 
in harbours whereon fishing fleets can bo based, 
and so from Ganjam to Negapatam, the un- 
sinkable catamaran, composed of logs tied side 
by side, is the only possible sea-going fishing 
craft. Its limitations circnmscribe the flsldng 
power of its owners and consequently these men 
are poor, and the produce of their best efforts 
compared with what it would be if better 


and larger boats were available and possible. 
The West coast is more favoured. From Sep- 
tember till April, weather conditions are good 
enough to permit even dugout canoes to fish 
daily. The people of this coast are fond of fish 
and, as no difficulty is found in beaching canoes 
and boats throughout this season, the fishing 
population is a lai.ge one. The 1911 Census 
gave 75,013 adults as subsisting on fishing In- 
dustries in Malabar and S. Kanara, a small 
number after all, considering the Immense wealth 
of these seas. The chief fishes are sardines, 
mackerel, catflshes and jewflshes {kora or gol) ; 
the two first overshadow all others. So greatly 
in excess of food requirements are the catches 
of sardines that every year large quantities are 
turned into oil and manure. Fishing outside 
the 5-fathora line is little In evidence, save by 
Bombay boata (Ratnagiri) which are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes. These strangers are en- 
terprising fishers and bring large catches into 
Malpe and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres ; the material is largely cure:! for ex- 
port. 

Fish-curing Is practised extensively every- 
where on the Madras coasts ; its present success 
is due primarily to Dr. Francis Day who, after 
an Investigation during 1869-71 of the fisheries 
of tlie whole of India, pressed for the grant to 
fishermen of duty-free salt for curing purposes 
within fenced enclosures. He advocated much 
else, but the time was not ripe and the salt con- 
cession was the solo tangible result of his long 
and honourable elTorts. His salt suggestions 
were accepted by the Madras Government, 
and from 1882 a gradually Increasing number 
of yards or bonded enclosures were opened at 
which salt is Issued free of duty and often at 
rates below the local cost of the salt to Govern- 
ment. At present about 140 of such yards are 
scattered along the coast and over 50,000 tons 
of wet fish are annually cured therein. 

The pearl and chank fisheries In Palk Bay 
and the Gulf of Mannar are Government mono- 
polies. The former are now ot little value 
and no remedial measures seem possible ; 
the latter have been brought to a high state 
of eilicieriey and bring in substantial re- 
turns ; the net profit for 1920-21 was Rs. 37,196. 
Chanks or conches (T^rhinella pirum) are hand- 
some porcelain — wliivc shells of great thickness 
and considerable size, much in demand in Bengal, 
particularly Dacca, where the Industry centres, 
for manufacture Into bangles. 

Thu inland fisheries of Madras compare 
unfavourably with tlioso of Bengal. Many of 
the rivers dry up in the hot season and few 
of the many thousands of irrigation tanka 
throughout the province hold water for more 
than 6 to 9 months. As a consequence inland 
fisheries are badly organized and few men devote 
themselviis to flslilng as their sole, or even main, 
occupation. The custom is to neglect or Ignore 
the fishery value o f these streams and tanks so 
long as they are full of water ; only when the 
streams shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles 
do the owners or lessees of the fishing rights 
turn out to catch fish. The result is a de^b 
of fish throughout the gmter part of the year, 
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a glut for a few day?, and often much waste In 
consequence. The chief fresh- water fishes 
of economic importance are the murrcl, notable 
for Its virtue of living for considerable period 
out of water, various carps, and catflshes, the 
liilsa (in East Ccast rivers only), and the catla. 
In the Nllgirls, the Rainbow trout has been 
acclimatised and thrives well. The Govern- 
ment working in conjunction with the Nilglri 
Game Association maintain a hatchery at Ava- 
lanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plateau. 

The Madras Department of Fisheries.— 

As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improvement 
of flsiieries, and a larger staff concentrated upon 
the problems involved than elsewhere, this 
Presidency has now the proud position of Imow- 
ing that her fisheries and collateral industries 
are better organized and more progressive than 
those in other provinces. The credit for the 
wonderful success which has been achieved and 
the still greater promise of the future, is due 
In large measure to the wise and cautious plans 
of Sir F. Nicholson, who from li)05 to 11)18 
had the guidance of affairs entrusted to him. 
In 1905 he was appointed on special duty to 
investigate existing conditions and future po- 
tentialities ; in 1907, a permanent status was 
given by the creation of a I'ishories Bureau, 
and this'in turn has devoioped into a separate 
Department of Government, now administered 
by Mr. James Horncll, F.L.S., as Director. The 
higher staff consists of a Marine Biologist, three 
Assistant Directors and a Cannery Manager. 
The first is charged primarily with the investi- 
gation of the life-histories of the principal food- 
fishes of the coast ; the others have charge res- 
pectively of (a) the departmental fisheries (pearl- 
ing-, chanks bcche-de-mcr, etc.) and with experi- 
ments in the developments of inshore' and deep- 
sea fishing methods ; (f>) the co-operative and 
socio-economic side of the Department’s opera- 
tions; (c) inland pisciculture, and (cf) the experi- 
mental and demonstrational fish cannery at 
Ohaliyam in South Malabar. Other officers 
have charge respectively of sections dealing 
with education and industrial work, which in- 
clude a Training Institute for village teachers, 
fish-curing yards, and oil and guano factories. 

The public llsh-curing yards now under 
the control of the Salt and Abkari De- 
partment will eventually pass into the charge 
of the Fisheries Department ; at present as a 
trial measure, 6 yards have been transferred 
and are now being operated directly under the 
latter Department, with a view to the introduc- 
tion of better methods, and improved hygiene. 
Other newly opened yards are also being aa- 
mlnistered on model lines by the Department. 
It« , activities are so varied and far reaching 
thSi it is difficult even to enumerate them in the 
space available, much less to give details. 
So far its most notable industrial successes 
have been the reform of manufacturing processes 
in the flsh-oll trade, the creation of a fish-guano 
industry, the establishment of a fish cannery 
and the development of canned goods other 
than sardines, which alone had been canned 
previously in Malabar, and the opening of an 
oyster farm conducted under hygienic condi- 
tions. (For details see the Bulletins of the 
Department, issued from the Goyemment Press, 


Madras ; twelve volumes have been Issued to 
date). All this work has been carried on under 
set-ions handicap for want of suitable accommo- 
dation for the research staff ; prior to the war 
proposals were elaborated for headquarters 
buildings in Madras comprising laboratories, 
experimental hatclieries, and a large public 
aquarium ; postponed 6 wing to war conditions 
tliese are again under discussion. In Madras 
the Department controls a small public aqua- 
rium, deservedly popular as the first and only 
one on the Asiatic mainland. 

Fishing rights In the large irrigation tanks 
were transferred from Government to local 
authorities many years ago ; these tanks are 
now being reacquired by Government in order 
that they may be restocked periodically by the 
Department ; the results so far have shown a 
troflt on the operations. To breed the necessary 
ry, three fish farms are in operation, and the 
construction of three more is in progress. In 
thi^se the cliief fish bred are the Gourami, obtain- 
ed from Java, the Murrcl and Etroplus suratensis, 
which has the excellent attribute of thriving and 
breeding as well in brackish as in fresh water ; 
all three protect their eggs while developing a 
useful habit ; both the Oourami and Etroplus 
are largely vegetarian in diet. A further 
activity Is represented by the breeding of 
small fishes spe<’ially addicted to feed upon the 
aquatic la r vie of mosquitoes. These are sup- 
plied in thousands to municipalities and other 
local authorities at a nominal price, for intro- 
duction into mo<?qulto-hauntcd sheets of water; 
these anti-malarial operations have proved most 
siiccc.ssful in those places where the local au- 
thorities have given proper attention to tho 
directions given. The educational work of the 
Department is becoming one of its most im- 
portant branches whether it being specially 
training teachers for sciiools in fishing villages, 
in training men in the technology of curing, 
canning, and oil manufacture In co-operative 
propaganda and in tho suppljf of zoological 
specimens for the use of college classes and 
museums. The la.st named has filled a long- felt 
want and is contributing materially to the ad- 
vancement of the study of zoology throughout 
India ; there is now no need to obtain speci- 
mens from Europe. 

The development of deep-sea fishing is engag- 
ing the attention of Government ; splendid 
trawl grounds are indicated off Cape Comorin 
extending over an area of some 4,000 square 
miles ; other promising areas are known else- 
where, but so far the limiting factors are the 
lack of cold storage accc^mmodatlon at any 
port in the Presidency, and -the want of a deep- 
water harbour In the south, where steam- traw- 
lers can discharge direct into store. 

Welfare Work. — A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department is 
the energy which it devotes to the improvement 
of tho condition of the fisherfolk. On Sir Fre- 
derick Nicholson’s initiative the department has 
always recognized the duty of spreading among 
them education and the habits of thrift, tern* 
perance and co-operation. The work has been 
specially successful on the west cosist. The 
number of fishermen’s co-operative societies last 
vear had risen to 65. The pald-up-capibal of 
these societies amounted to over three-quarters 
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Of a lakh of rupees ; over 2 lakhs were disbursed 
by them in loans. These societies it is reported 
worked satisfactorily, allowance being made for 
the inexperience and illiteracy of the members. 
But the formation and working of co-operative 
societies are not the only social activity among 
these fishermen. There is a vigorous temperance 
society at Mangalore. The Collector of South 
Kanara has granted sites for the construction 
of village halls for the fishermen in two villages 
and the fishermen have themselves collected 
Rs. 3,000 for the building. In another village, 
Klzhur, the fishermen have already completed 
a building in which they hold meetings while 
an elementary school carries on its work in the 
same building. In Madras itself at Nadukup- 
para a temperance organisation has got to work 
with the assistance of the Fisheries Department. 
To promote the education of fishermen a train- 
ing institution was opened in the middle of 1918 
at Calicut to train teachers to work in element- 
ary schools for the fisherfolk. The pupil 
teachers under training are familiarized with 
the work carried on in the fishery stations at 
Tanur and chaliyara. They are given i)ractical 
instructions in fishing, a boat having been pur- 
chased for the purpose. By the end of 1920 
29 schools for the fisherfolk were being main- 
tained by the department on the west coast 
with a total of 1,400 pupils. Nine of these 
were new schools started during the year 
by the department. In some places the villagers 
themselves started the schools and then handed 
them over to the department. In other places 
schools were opened by the department at the 
request of the fishermen. Local men are ap- 
pointed as honorary managers of schools. 

Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

The fishing yalue of this extensive deltaic 
region lies primarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — rivers, creeks, jhecls, 
and swamps, to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a largo extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south, 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that I'O per cent, of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2‘6 In the 
Presidency, Raj Shahl, and Dacca Divisions. 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this In spit^ of the fact that fl.shing is not 
considered an honourable inofesslon. As a 
fresh- water fisherman the Bengali is mo.st in- 
genious. his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective — in many cases too effective 
— so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery Is that of the hilsa {Clupea ilishn) which 
annually migrates from the sea In innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (Labeo rohita ) and the katla (Caila 
catlay, prawns abound everywhere. Of impor* 
tant fishes taken in the lower readies of the 
clven and In the great network of creeks spread 


throughout the Sunder bans, the bektl (LcUs 
ealcarifer) and the mullets are the most esteem 
ed ; apart from these estuarine fish the most 
valuable sea-fishes are the mango-fishes {Poly- 
nemm,) pomfrets and soles. The Sea-flsherles 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing Is of any 
local Importance, having no sea-craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and construction. 

Following fhe Inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an Investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Boy of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden 
Crown being employed for the purpose. The 
results showed that there are extensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of Increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold .storage facilities and tlie loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam-trawling are now much more promising 
and there seems a prospect of one or more steam 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade Is a difiiciilt one to 
organize and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the Investing public will be considerable. 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected recently 
and at the present time fisheries in Bengal are 
administered temporarily by the Department 
of Agriculture, whereas in Bihar and Orissa, 
they form a section of the Department of 
Industries. 

The Bengal Fisheries Department has of 

necessity a more limited scope for its activities 
than in the case of Madras. Practically no 
coastal minor industries exist, neither do the 
natural conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the utilization of fish bye- 
products. Apart from this, much can be done 
by its officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middlemen) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct it co- 
operatively. This is necessarily extremely slow 
work, but the Department has made a begin- 
ning and once a few societies can be made success- 
ful, the news of the benefits conferred on the 
members will constitute the best possible form 
of propaganda. With the advent of the Reforms, 
fresh life has been Infused into the Department 
and proposals are under consideration for a 
thorough-going reorganisation, having for its 
main object an intensive development of the 
great potentialities of the inland and estuarine 
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fisheries, which constitute the true fishery wealth 
of Bengal. Among these are Included the estab- 
Ushraent of a biological station where the life- 
histories of food fishes will be studied, the intro- 
duction of Improved fishing methods and of new 
species of fish superior to the indigenous under 
certain conditions, the erection of an experi- 
mental cannery, etc. 

Fresh-water murrels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl button s. 
The Dacca bangle factories carry on an import- 
ant local industry of very ancient standing ; 
their material is almost entirely obtained from 
the South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries 
already alluded to. 

Bombay. 

Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea-fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, though there 
is less necessity for a special department to 
develop marine industries, there is ample scope 
for most useful work in improving curing me- 
thods, in introducing canning, and in the deve- 
lopment of minor marine industries particular- 
ly those connected with the utilization of bye- 
products. With this end in view the recent 
Director of Industries obtained sanction to 
include * Fisheries* within his purview, and 
there are now two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
velopment. A steam trawler was bouglit tor 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. Tl\e experi- 
ment continued uetil March, 19" 2, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma, At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type U8(d could not be met by 
sales of fish at curiont n arket rates. A begin- 
ning has been made In Bombay to instal cold 
storage, but for a trawler special facilities are 
needed also for rapid coaling, supplying ice 
and stores, and for unloading catches. More 
than this a change is needed in the mediaeval 
conditions under which the local fish market 
is conducted and there is much to be done in 
popularising little knov\n species of edible fish, 
such as karel, palu, tambusa, and particularly 
the ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold bn the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs, for a rupee. 

The more important sea-fish are pomfrets 
soles and sea-perches among which are included 
the valuable Jew'- fishes (Scicena spp.) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of “ fish-maws” or ” sounds, ” 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass The finest of Bom- 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast between 
Basseln and Surat. These boats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size. 
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and are capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
together. In the season they fish principally 
off the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief 
catches are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew-flsbes. The first named are dried In 
the sun after being stning through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Batnagiri 
and Bajpur make use of another and ligld<r 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of bonito seer 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied I’shes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and rayfish. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
fishing is not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run in size. 

In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefiy for 
large and coarse fish, as shark, rays and 
jew- fishes. The edible oyster trade of Karachi 
was once extensive, the creeks of the Indus 
producing a species of oyster superior to that 
found In Bombay and Madras backwaters and 
estuaries. Unrestricted exploitation of beds 
of limited extent inflicted great harm, and now, 
when various salutary restrictions are imposed, 
the beds are slow to respond. Occasionally 
large deposit=^ of the window pane oyster (Pfa- 
cuna jAacenta) are found in the Indus creeks 
and as these produce seed pearls in abundance, 
Government leased the beds to the highest 
bidder. The pearls are largely exported to 
China for use in medicine. Considerable fish- 
eries exist in the River Indus, chiefly for the 
fi.sh known as palla, which are annually leased 
out by Government for about Rs. 20,009. 

In the Gulf of Kutch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
for the window-pane oyster. The former is 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 
The latter lndu.-<try owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
in 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J. Hornell, now Director of Fisheries 
In Madras, for the purpose of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda territory 
in Kathiawar. One of the consequences was 
the discovery of large deposits of pearl-bearing 
window-pane oysters, until then unknown • 
of late years these beds have produced 
annually from Rs. 15,000 to Bs. 25,000 In 
revenue, perhaps the best example we have 
in India of the profitable nature of well-direct- 
ed scientific enquiry into fishery problems. 
The Baroda Government, continuing their 
enlightened Interest in the fishery developments, 
have had two oflacers trained In the Madras 
Fisheries Department and now employ them 
In development work on the Baroda coast. 

Experiments in canning are now In progress at 
one of the chief fishing centres on the Southern 
Kathiawar coast and already promise consider- 
able success particularly with regard to pomlrete. 
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Burma. 

As with Bengal, the main fisheries of Burma 
are those In Inland waters. From time Immemo- 
rial the exclusive right of fishing In certain 
classes of inland waters has belonged to the (Jov- 
eminent, and this right has been perpetuated in 
various fishery enactments, the latest of which 
is the Burma Fisheries Act of 1905. Fishing 
Is also carried on along the coast, but the sea 
fisheries absorb but a small portion of industry. 
Most of the fishermen labour in the stream 
and pools, which abound particularly in the 
Delta Districts. The right to work these 
fisheries, mentioned In the enactments alluded 
to above, is usually sold at auction, and pro- 
ductive inland waters of this kind often fetch 
very considerable suras, liiver fishing is 
largely carried on by means of nets, and gene- 
rally yields revenue in the shape of licence 
fees for each net or other fishing implement 
used. Here and there along the coast are 
turtle banks which yield a profit to Govern- 
ment. In the extreme south the waters of the 
Mergui Archipelago afford a rich harvest of 
fish and prawns, mother-of-pearl shells and 
their substitutes, green snails and trochas, 
shark-fins, fish-maws, and bcche-de-mer 
Pearling with diving apparatus was Introduced 
by Australians with Filipino and Japanese 
divers in 1893. They worked mainly for the 
shell, it being Impossible for them to keep an 
effective check on the divers as regards the 
pearls. After about five years, wtien the 
yield of shell had decreased, tlioy all left. 
The industry was then carried on by the 
Burmese. 

Tn 1918, the Burma Government deputed 
one of their civilians to study tiio method.s of 
fishery development found successful la Madras. 
His report and recommendations are now before 
Government. From wbat is known of li.'^bery 
conditions in Burma, tlio coastal lisiiorics appear 
more backward and iindevtdoped any- 

where else in India. Tliis Is due partly to the 
fact that the Burman is a poor sailor, and jiarMy 
to the ease with which the population cun earn 
a fair living by agriculture and oMier less 
hazardous and more prolitable callings. The 
stress of population lias not yet been felt in 
Burma. In 1922 the (Government of Burma 
purchased from the Government of Jtombay 
the steam trawler with wiiich experiments 


(vide details of the Bombay fisheries) had been 
carried on off Bombay and Karachi. 

The Punjab. 

A Punjab Fisheries Department came into 
being as an experimental measure in 1012 and 
received the official sanction of Government 
•i-j :i re:.oiiar department of tiio Punjab in April 
1910. It operates under a Warden of Fisheries, 
under control of the Financial CommLs.sloner. 
During the first three years the Department 
was almost entirely concerned with preliminary 
work, consisting largely of investigations and 
experin ents in the Bcas and Ravi Rivers. 

These rivers were examined with a view 
to ascertain the indigenous species which 
inhabittxl them, their habits, spawning grounds 
and other data vvhicii would enable Government 
to frame regulations for their protection. The 
various fl.shing communities were interviewed 
and their views and statements carefully con- 
sidered as to their rights in Government waters. 
Rules based upon the evidence when collated 
were subsequently drafted and approved by 
Government for the regulation of fl.shing in 
various districts, and are said to bo working 
smootldy and satisfactorily. Those for each 
district take account of special local conditions, 
with a view both to conserve the fish supply 
and to secure a reasonable revenue to Govern- 
ment, 

Trout culture flourishes in the hill streams, 
good sport being enjoyed by anglers in the Kiilu 
Valley wlK^ro operations were first initiated. 
The Kangra streams are now receiving atten- 
tion, various consignments of ova having been 
sent tliore, successfully iiatclicd out, and turned 
into suitable waters. 

Travancore. 

This State has alllliatcd Fisheries to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
two o Ulcers trained in Madras, the Department 
has already acoomplislied a notable amount of 
de^('lopment work. Special attention has been 
given to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters 
to tlio cstal>liBhm(.nt of co-operative societies 
among the fishing community and to the in- 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production. Useful work has been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
life- histories of the more valuable food fishes 
and prawns. 



Coinage, Weights and Measures 


Afl the currency of India Is based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 105 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Bs. 1,000=£100). But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India In respect of its 
gold payments to be made In England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations In exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and tlius force up the value 
of the rupee by restricling the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d., and then Introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of lls. 15=£1. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee has been 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d., and consequently 
since that date three rupees have been eaui- 
valent to two rupees before 1873. For the 
Intermediate period, between 1873 and 1899. 
it is manifestly Impossible to adopt any fixed 
sterling value for a constantly changing rupee. 
But since 1899, if it Is desired to convert rupees 
into sterling, not only must the final cipher 
be struck off (as before 1873), but also one-third 
must be subtracted from the result. Thus 
Rs. 1,000=£100— J=(about) £G7. 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
m hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the, rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £0,607 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £066,667 
after 1899, 

Coinage. — Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee Is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as IJd., it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna Is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights. — The various systems of weights 
used in India combine uniformity of scale 
with immense variations in the weight of units. 
The scale used geieraliy throughout Morthero 
India, and less sojunooly in Madras and 


Bombay, may be thus expressed one maand=3 
40 seers, one seer^r^ie chlttaks or 80 tolas. 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2-057 lb., and the 
maund 82-28 lb. The standard is used in 
official reports. 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom iii India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount of money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops, where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
arc commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into Englicli denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer Is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupee=(aboiit) 3 lb. for 23., 2 seers per 
rupee— (about) 6 lb. for 2s., and so on 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment In India generally Is the bigha^ which 
varies greatly In different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or In acres. 

Proposed reforms.— Indian weights and 
measures liave never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as thJ dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out that In England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a bushel 
of corn weighs 46 lbs. in Sunderland and 240 lbs. 
in Cornwall ; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
only 5 lbs., if we are wcigldng glass, and eight 
for meat, but 6 lbs. for cheese. Similar 
instanocB are multiplied in India bv at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denoraiaatloQ of weight coramoQ all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many mauiids as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 48| seers In Oawn- 
pore, 40 in Muttra, 72]^ in Gorakhpur, 40 In 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 431 in Saharanpar, 
50 In Bareilly, 4d in J?yzabad, 48| in Sdiab- 
Jehanpori 61 tn CkMlumganga. The iiiaaaa> 
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varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway maiind of 82'2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
tnaund of 74 lbs. 10 oz. 11 dra., the Bombay 
mauud of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. ard others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry. — These are merely 
typical Instances which are multiplied indefi- 
nitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India. 
The losses to trade arising from the' confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernmeots have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “ lead ” which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
Issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsonly applied over 
large areas subject to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
In bringing about the desired reform so success- 
fully as a lead " supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, $avoir faire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District 0 Cheer, Mr. Slmcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 

f >eople to adopt throughout the district uni- 
orm weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of ISO grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearlv as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 

Proposals from EiUUnnd, -—Suggestions 
bars amk aada by tlie BdUab WidSte and 


Measures Association and the Decimal Asso- 
ciation, respectively, at different times that 
British weights and measures and the decimal 
system should be Introduced. Both proposals 
fall to meet the special requirements set forth 
by the Bombay Committee. Variations of 
them which have been put forward by different 
bodies in India in recent years are that the 
English pound weight and the English hundred- 
weight should be adopted as the unit of weight 
for all India. The argument in favour of the 
importation of an outside unit in this manner 
is that people in India will always associate 
with a given, familiar denomination of weight 
or measure the value they have been accus- 
tomed to consider In regard to it, but that 
if a new weight were introduced they would 
learn to use it in dealing with their neighbours, 
without the interference of anything resembling 
prejudice at what they might regard as an 
attempt to tamper with their old, traditional 
standards of dealing. 

Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
Was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1913, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew 

Mr. C. A. Silberrard (President). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Eustomji Fardoonjl. 

This Committee reported, in August, 1916, 
In favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola. 
The report says: — Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights. The introduction of this 
system Involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a separate system of Its own which the 
committee think It should be permitted to 
retain. The systems recommended are : — 


For India. 


8 khaskhas 


1 ohawal 

8 chawals 

— 

1 ratti 

8 rattls 

__ 

1 masha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 

S3 

1 tola 

6 tolas 


1 ohatak 

16 ohataks 

S3 

1 seer 

40 seers 

33 

1 maund 

For Burma. 

2 small ywes 


1 largo ywe 

4 large ywes 


1 pe 

2 pes 


1 mu 

5 pes or 2^ mue 


1 mat 

1 mat 


1 ngamu 

2 ngamuB 


1 tlkal 

100 tikalt 


1 peiktha or 
visa. 


ISie tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee wel^t. The visa haa reoently been 
at 8* 80 or 140 toUs, 



Proving of Wills. 


Government Action. — The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922. In these they a>?aiu, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as tlicy think 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity witliin tlieir provinces. Similarly, 
they announced their de cision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weigiits they decidedin favour of 
the standard mentioned under the heading, 
“Weights”, near the commencement of this arti- 
cle, this having been recommended by a majority 
of the Weights and Measures Committee and 
having received the unanimous support of the 
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Local Governments. At the same time the 
Government of India recognised that the ques- 
tion of the Introduction of the desired change 
throughout India presents serious difficulties 
and for the present they accepted the resolution 
passed by the Council of State on the 23rd Sep- 
tember, asking Government to declare them- 
selves in favour of the ultimate adoption in India 
excluding Burma of a uniform system of weights 
based on the scale now in use on the railw^s— 
ttiat is the standard already mentioned. They 
provisionally undertook to assist provincial 
legislation for standardisation and stated that 
“if subsequently, opinion develops strongly 
in favour of the Imperial standardisation of 
weights, the Government of India will be pre 
pared to undertake such legislation, but at pre 
sent they consider that any such step would 
be premature." 


PROVING OF WILLS* 


In British India If a person has been ap- 
pointed executor ot the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to bo officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 1 
for the grant of probate of the will. All the 1 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- | 
closed in a schedule to bo annexed to the peti- | 
tion. The values of immoveable properties are 
usually assessed at 16| years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under lls. 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
2 %; between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 50,000 the 
duty payable is 2J%. Over 60,000 rupees the 
duty payable is 3%. In determining the 
amount of the value of the estate for the pur- 
poses of probate duty the following items are 
allowed to be deducted ; — 

1. Debts left by the deceased Including mort- 
gage encumbrances. 


2. The amount of funeral expenses, 

3. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not bcneflclally or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 

The particulars of all these Items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the properties particularly immoveable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
I Revenue department require the petition to 
1 bo amended accordingly. In certain cases 
j the Court then requires citations to bo pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
I grant of probate. If no objection Is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and If tbo 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to proDate, probato 
is ordered to be granted. 
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The Calcutta Improvement Trust was Insti- 
tated by Government In January, 1912, with a 
view to making pro\l8lon for jbhe improvement 
* and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re -housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
Improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in a medical enquiry which was instituted 
Into the sanitary condition of the town In 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It 
was estimated that the Trust miglit in the 
ensuing 30 years have to provide for the housing 
of 225,000 persons. The population of Calcutta 
proper, which includes all the most crowded 
areas, was 649,995 In 1891, and increased to 
801,251, or by 26 per cent., by 1901. The cor- 
responding finite according to the 1911 Census 
was 896,067 and this had increased by 1921 to 
993,508. 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary investigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial legislature and the Trast instituted 
by It. The BUI provided for a scheme Involving 
the expenditure of Its. 8,22,00,000, and for 
special local taxation to this end. It also 
provided for the appointment of a whole time 
chairman of the tward of trustees and the 
membership of the Trust was fixed at eleven. 

The following formed the Board of Trustees in 
1922-23: Mr. T. Emerson, O.I.E., I.C.S., 
M.L.C., G/jaimau-.Mr. S.N.Atallik, M.A., B.h., 
M.L.C., Ofticiat-iiig Cliairman of tlie Corjwration 
of Calcutta (ex-officio) ; llaja lleshcc Case Law, 
C.I.E., M.Ti.C., elected by the Corporation 
of Calcutta ; Uai Nalinl JJath Sett Bahadur, 
elected by the AVard Commissioners ; Mr. W. II. 
Phelps, elected by the Commissioners appointed 
under Section 8 (2) of the Calcutta Alunicljml 
Act, 1899 ; Mr. A. 11. Johnstone, J3.A., B.E., 
A.M.I.C.E., elected by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce ; Babu Araulya ihou Addy, M.L.C., 
elected by the Bengal JNTational Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mr. J. U.deC. Ballardic, A.K.T.B.A., 
Hal Annoda Prosad Sarkar Bahadur and Pvai 
Sahib Bam Deo Chokhany, appointed by the 
Local Government. 

During the 11 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly or 
entirely carried through, several improve- 
ment schemes for opening up congested areas, 
laying out or widening streets and providing 
open spaces. It has spent over 6’ 8 croros of 
rupees ou Capital Account, of which 1’24 
crores has gone in Engineering Works and 5 ‘56 
crores on Land Acquisition : it has sold laud to 
the value of 2* 23 crores. 

In Central Calcutta many highly Insanitary 
bustees have been done away with and several 
roads of an improved type laid out, the most 
Important of which is the OeutralAvonue, 100 ft. 
wide, wlilch at present extends from Bcadon 
Sireet to Bow Bazar Street, a distance of 


miles and which will shortly be extended towards 
the south to link up with Chowringhee, and to 
Shambazar on the north. 

In the north of the City, a park and play 
ground have been completed and several wide 
roads driven through that highly congested 
area. The approaches to the City have also 
been adequately widened. 

The Suburban Areas to the South and South- 
East of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken. Several open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 crores C.ft. of earth 
have been flllcd up. Russa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 it. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringhee 
to Tollygunge. To improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West road, 
from Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake of 
167 bighas with adequate grounds arc being 
made. 

Lastly, for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken ou a large 
scale the folloM’ing schemes; — 

In the early stages three blocks of chawls 
were built in Wards Institution Street for 
persons of the poorer classf^s. It w'as found, 
liowever, that the persons displaced preferred 
to take their compensation and mipate to 
sonie place where they could erect haatis of 
their own, the class of structures .they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
e.ff., School Masters, poor Students, Clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed iu these chawls, these build- 
ings, including land, cost Rs. 2,44,368 and are 
let at at very low rents — ground fioor rooms 
at Rs. 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Its. 6 per mensem each room measuring 12'X12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees. Two sites with a lettable area of 10 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma- 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive. A scheme is now being carried 
out at Paikpara, in Cossipore-Chitporo Munici- 
ipality. Here 36 bighas of land have been 
acquired and are being laid out in building 
sites for sale to middle class people who will build 
their own houses. A large parit is also under 
construction in this area. 

The Trust has also built a cluster of houses 
n Kerbala Tank Lane, off Beadon Street, to 
house temporarily persons whose residences 
have been acquired, while they are building 
new houses. 

Finally, the Trust has under construction in 
Bow Street a number of blocks of one, two 
and throe roomed tenements capable of accom* 
inodating 500 people. These are intended for 
Anglo-Indians, who have been displaced in the 
area to the East of Bentinck Street. 

The single roomed teuements are Just 
ready and have been greatly in demand by the 
people for whom they are Intended. 
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Bombay Improvement Trust. 

BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST, 


Boirbay Is an Island twelve miles long, but 
very narrow and containing only 22 square miles 
altogether, but In the city, occupying little 
more than half the Island, there live? a popu- 
lation enumerated at 11,75,014 at the Census in 
1921, and actually totalling at the present 
time, according to conservative estimates, 
over a million and a quarter. Bombay Is, in 
point of population, the second city of the 
British Empire. Seventy-six per cent, of its 
people live in one-robmed tenements. A 
terrible visitation of plague In 1896 harshly 
directed attention to the insanitary conditions 
arising from overcrowding and as it was 
recognised that the task of effecting the required 
improvements was too great for the Municipality, 
a special body, termed the Trustees for the Im- 

? rovement of the City of Bombay, was appointed. 

t consists of 14 members, of whom four are 
elected by the Municipality and one each by the 
Chamber of Commeice, the Mlilowners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Port Trust, and the balance 
nominated by Government, or sit ea;- 
ojKcio as oflBcers of Government. The Board Is 
resided over by a whole-time chairman (who 
as hitherto always been either a covenanted 
civilian or an olTicer of the Public Works 
Department) and he is also head of the ex- 
ecutive. The present chairman and members 
of the Trust are as follows : — 

Chairman — 

Mr. E. G. Turner, i.o.s., j.p. 

£z~officio Trustees^ 

Major-Genl. J. H. K. Stewart, c b., p.s.o. 
Officer Commanding Bombay District. 

Mr. J. p. Brander, i.e.S., Collector of 
Bombay. 

Mr. H. B. Clayton, M.A., j.p., Municipal 
Commissioner for the City of Bombay. 
Elected by the Corporation — 

Dr. K. E. Dadachanji, J.P, 

Mr. V. A. Dabholkar, O.B.E., j. p, 

Mr. NaoroJI M. Dumasla, j. p. 

The Hon. Mr. P. C. Sethna, o.B.E., j.p. 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce — 

Mr. Harry T. Gorrie, j.p. 

Elected by the Port Trustees — 

Mr. P. B. Cadcll, o.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Elected by the MiUowners* Association — 

Mr. 8. D. Saklatvala. 

Nominated by Oovernmeni — 

Sir Lawless Hepper,Kt., J.P. 

Mr. Mirza All Mahomedkhan, M.A., LL.B., 
J.P. 

Dr. S. 8. Bottlowala. 

The specific duties of the Trust are to con* 
struct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded localities, reclaim lands from the sea to 
provide room for expansion, and construct 
sanitary dwellings for the poor (including the 
Presidency Polled and also at the cost of employ- 
ers of labour for tbe labourers employed. 


Bombay city grew on haphazard lines 
houses being added as population poured in 
with the growth of trade and without any 
regard to town planning or the sanitary re- 
quirements of a great town. The price of 
land was always comparatively high, owing 
to the small area of the island, and while the 
builder had only one object in view, namely, 
to collect as many rent paying tenants as 
possible on the smallest possible piece of land, 
there were no proper restraints to compel him 
to observe the most ordinary rules of hygiene. 
The result was the erection of great houses; 
sometimes five and six storeys high,, consti- 
tuting mere nests of rooms. There was no 
adequate restriction as to the height of these 
chawls, or the provision of surrounding open 
space, so that the elementary rules as to the 
admission of light and air went unobserved 
and the house builder invariably erected a 
building extending right up to the margins 
0 / his site. Consequently, great houses ac- 
commodating from a few hundred to as many 
as four thousand tenants were built with no 
more than two or three feet between any two of 
them and with hundreds of rooms having no 
opening at all into the outer air. 

The Trust has practically reconstructed 
large areas on modem sanitary lines, but the old 
municipal by-laws having until witLln the past 
year remained quite Inadequate for the due control 
of private building operations by the Munici- 
pality, the Trust have spent millions sterling 
of public money in sweeping away abuses, 
while unscrupulous landlords, still unchecked, 
added in the same old manner to the Insanitary 
conditions of the place. It Is hoped that the 
amendment of the by-laws, as recently settled, 
will overcome this evil of bad building. 

Certain Government and Municipal lands 
were vested In the Trust, the usufruct of which 
It enjoys, and the Trust receives a contribution 
from municipal revenues amounting to a de- 
finite share in the general tax receipts, approxi- 
mating to 2 per cent, on assessments and subject 
to no maximum. Works were financed out 
of 4 per cent, loans, until the war stopped 
borrowing by the Trust, the loans being guar- 
anteed by the Municipality and Government, 
and the revenue of the Trust being used to 
meet interest and sinking fund charges. Short 
term loans were raised in 1919 and 1920 at 

6 per cent, interest and for the last two years 
loans are borrowed from Government (on 
which the rate of interest amovmts to nearly 

7 per cent.). 

The salient features of the Tmst’s programme 
of 65 schemes as completed or sanctioned up 
to 1922-23 may be summarised as follows ; 

The total capital expenditure up to Slst March 
1923 was £.8.1,428 lakhs. The margin foi expan- 
sion is about Bs. 161 lakhs. The total borrow- 
ings stand at Rs. 1,265 lakhs, involving interest 
and sinking fund charges of Bs. 76 lakhs per 
annum. 

Plan of Operations, 

The work of the Trust, as epitomised by these 
figures, can be divided into two parte. The 
first concerned the immediate alleviation of 
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the wont burdens of Insanltation and the 
second consisted of opening up new residential 
a teas. The Trust began by attacking the 
most Insanitary areas, cutting broad roads 
though them. Meanwhile, large areas of good 
building land, lying Idle for want of development 
works, were developed and brought on the 
market, sold at remunerative rates and largely 
built upon. Instances of this development are 
the Chau pat 1 and Gamdevl estates, the land 
overhung by Malabar Hill, between It and the 
native city. These were cut up with fine new 
roads and are now nearly covered with modern 
suburban dwellings. Two of the most insanitary 
quarters in the midst of the city have been level- 
led to the ground and rebuilt in accordance with 
hygienic principles. Sanitary chawla have been 
built for over 21,000 persons. 

The death-rate in the Trust’s permanent 
chawls has always been considerably below the 
general death-rate in the vicinity. The smallest 
one room tenement on the Trust Estate Is 
large enough for a family of five. 

The second phase of the Trust’s work, arising 
gradually out of the first and advancing along 
with Its later stages, consists of the development 
of a new suburban area in the north of the 
Island, beyond the present city, and the con- 
struction of great arterial thorouglifarcs travers- 
ing the Island from north to soutii. 

During the past few years there has been 
an Important movement towards the esta- 
blishment of co-partnership housing societies on 
the Board’s Estate. The Board regard 
the new departure as one dest rving every 
encouragement at their liancls, especially in 
connection with tlie disposal of land in their 
suburbs in the north of the island and sites have 
been given to societies on speclallv favoura1)lc 
terms, and have granted valuable concessions to 
the Society which approached them for plots 
on the latter agreeing to limit their dividends. 
The Board have prevented, as far as possible, 
profiteering on their estates, by preventing 
the transfer of plots before completion of 
buildings. 

But in recent years the Improvement Trust 
have perpetually been subjected to fierce 
criticism, based upon the undoubted fact that 
their operations dlshoused population more 
q^uiokly than they provided now accommodation. 
This evil has been aggravated by the great 
influx of now population into the city during 
the past five or six years. The result has been 
a gross Increase of overcrowding in all kinds 
of housing accommodation throughout the 
city and a violent increase In rents. Criticism 
of the Trust assumed such proportions and 


received such general support that the aboliti:)n 
of that body and the absorption of its duties 
by the Municipality was formulated into definite 
proposals by Government two years ago. The 
great difficulty of the housing problem, however, 
meanwhile compelled Government to pass 
Bent Acts for the protection of tenants and to 
tackle on a largo scale the problem of providing 
further housing accommodation. It was re- 
cognized that vast housebuilding operations 
must be undertaken and this involved the 
supervision of the work by a special body. 
Consequently, the Trust from being moribund 
has suddenly obtained a new lease of life. 

Enormous schemes for the expansion of 
housing In the city are now passing tlirough 
the final stages before being put Into execution. 
Government, the Improvement Trust and the 
groat employers of labour will all be concerned 
in the work and the Improvement Trust have 
floated a huge new programme, their new 
schemes sanctioned representing a greater 
undertaking than all their former schemes put 
together. 

The new schemes of the Trust concern the 
northern part of Bombay Island, where large 
opportunities for suburban development oiler 
themselves. At Worli on the north-west 
of the Island, at Dharavi on the north, and at 
Sewri and Wadala on the north-cast, the 
Trust liave undertaken development schemes 
involving the acquisition and development 
of 1,558 acres, or 2*43 square miles, that is, 
between l/9th and 1/lOth of the whole area 
of the Bombay Island. A considerable amount 
of filling of lowlying land is involved and for 
this purpose material from the bills on the 
north-east and north-west of the Island will be 
iitillsed, the hills l)elng lowered in such a manner 
as to level them into desirable building sites. 
Boom will be provided for more than a quarter 
of a million new population, equal to 
nearly ith of the present total population 
of the city, in the three new estates when they 
are fully developed and the recoupment which 
the Trust will derive from the disposal of build- 
ing sites upon them will repay almost the whole 
of the enormous cai)ital outlay. 

A good commencement has been made of the 
Worli scheme where several thousands of 
labourers are now engaged. The Board have 
resolved to complete all tlieir schemes so far 
sanctioned, within the next 5 years. 

Government have decided to transfer the 
functions of the Trust to the Municipality and 
the necessary formalities and legislation to 
effect the transfer are receiving attention at 
their hands. 
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The Indian Ports. 


The adminiflfcration of the affairs of the 
larger {Caleuita, Bombay, Madrat, Karachi, 
Rangoon and Chittagong) is vected by law in 
bodies specially constituted lor the pur^se. 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings 
are subject in a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
Except In Calcutta, the elected members are 
fewer in nun)ber than the nominated members. 
At all the ports the European members con- 
stitute the majority and the Board for Kangoon 
consists mainly of European members. 

The Income, expenditure and capital debt, 
according to the latest figures obtainable from 
the Department of Statistics (India) of the 
five principal ports managed by Trusts (Aden is 
excluded from the tables) are shown in the fol- 
lowing table 


- 

Income. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Capital 

Debt. 


£ 

£ 

! £ 

Calcutta . , 

1,270,508 

1,227,028 

6,852,030 

Bombay . . 

1,311,202 

l,2i2,194 

10,317,716 

Karachi . . 

371,112 

331,318 

j 

1,717,408 

Madras 

131,40? 

1 

131,529! 

1 

907,510 

Rangoon . . 

348,481 

283,727| 

1,990,800 


total expenditure, respectively, of all the chief 
Indian ports during the year 1918-19, the latest 
period for which the co mpilatio n Is obtainable : — 



Income 
per cent. 

Expenditure 
per cent. 

Calcutta 

36-7 

87-8 

Bombay 

37-8 

88-2 

Mad ras 

3*8 

4-1 

Karachi 

10-7 

10-2 

Rangoon 

10-0 

8*7 

Chittagong . . 

1-0 

10 


The latest return of the Depart men t of Statis- 
tics shows tiiat in the ten years ending 1918-10, 
tl»e income and expenditure of each port have 
increased as shown in the following table. The 
total income of all the ports has increased in 
the decade by 91*0 per cent, and the total 
expenditure by 79’ 9 per oeiit. : — 


j Increase per cent. 

I Income. | Expenditure. 


Calcutta 

cro 

63'6 

Bombay 

158' 7 

158* 7 

Madras 

45*7 

40-3 

Karachi 

r)5’7 

70-3 

Rangoon 

78’ 3 

27'2 

Chittagong 

o 

CO 

(SJ 

133-2 


In the Department of Statistics, India, the The war has affected the trade of an the 
following returns have been compiled, showing ports in a manner which makes it useless to 
the ratios borne by the income and the expen- continue compaiisons up to date on the linca of 
dlture of each port to the total income and the the foregoing figures. 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows : — 

Appointed by Government . — 

Mr. S.C. Stunrt-Williams. M.L.C., Chairman, 
Mr. T. H. Elderton ; Offg., Deputy Chairman 
Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce , — 
Mr. R. 0. Law (Messrs, Birkmyre Bros.), 
Mr. E. J. Oakley (Messrs. Kilburn & Co.), 
Mr. J. H. Pattinson (Messrs. H. V. Low & Co.), 
Mr. N. F. Pafon, (Messrs. Graham & Co.), 
Mr. .1, W. A. Bell, M. L. c. (Messrs. Mackinnon 
Mackenzie & Co.) and Sir Robert Watson 
Smyth (Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.). 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association . — 
Mr. W. H. Phelps (William, Heath & Co.). 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, — Babu Wooinesh Chandra Banerjee. 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation of Cal- 
ewtfa.— Raja Reshee Case Law, O.tB., m.l.o. 


Nominated by Government . — Sir George God- 
frey (Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Railway), Mr. G. 
L. Colvin, C.B., C.M.G., D.8.O. (Agent, East In- 
dian Rly.), Col, H. A. Cameron, c.I.E., R.E. 
(Agent, Eastern Bengal Rly.), Mr. W. W. Kind 
(Collector of Customs) and Captain 0. Goldsmith. 

U.I.M. 

The principal officers of the Trust are — 
Secretary. — Mr. W. .1. Good (Offg.), 

'I'raffic Manager. — W. A. Burns. 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. N. G. Park, o.A. 

Chief Engineer. — Mr. J. McQlashan, m. inst., 
O.E. 

Deputy Conservator. — Commander E. A, 
Constable, R.N. 

Medical Officer. — Lt.-Col. R. P, Wilson, 
r.R.o.s., I.M.S. 

Consulting Engineer and London Agents — Mr. 
J. Angus, M. INST., O.B. 
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The traffic figures and the Income of the Trust for the last eight years are as follows :« 


Year. 


Docks. 


Jetties. 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 

Income. 


General 

Export. 

Coal Export. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

entering the 
Port. 

1913-14 

Tons. 

1,231,689 

Tons. 

3,017,180 

613,876 

1,186,797 

4,256,987 

Rs. 

1,61,28,485 

1914-16 

920,659 

2,633,805 

700,133 

917,978 

3,714,344 

1,44,50,349 

1915-16 

1,054,985 

1,610,645 

670,997 

788,481 

2,967,798 

1,69,35,456 

1916-17 

1,185,159 

1,994,628 

444,210 

686,010 

2,804,680 

1,67,23,432 

1917-18 

995,112 

1,014,993 

363,383 

633,693 

2,094,011 

1,58,39,176 

1918-19 

1,097,662 

1,333,285 

482,403 

675,833 

2,292,462 

1,90,53,513 

1919-20 

1,146,479 

2,264,976 

653,066 

713,746 

2,941,846 

4,017,514 

2,23,55,614 

1920-21 

1,133,719 

3,046,400 

413,357 

685,080 

2,66,08,032 

1921-22 

974,783 

1,687,222 

697,361 

622,411 

3,446,021 

2,19,17,042 

1922-23 

1,414,166 

1,174,041 

804,109 

680,053 

8,336,722 

2,64,76^622 


BOMBAY. 


The Board of the Tiustees of the Port of 
Bombay is constituted of 21 members as 
follows : — 

Appointed by QovemmenI, — Mr. P. R. Cadell, 
0.8.1. , O.I.E., 1.0,8. (Cbairman), (on depufation); 
W. H. Neilson, O.B.E. (actin<j) ; Sir Lawless 
Hepper, Kt., H. B. Clayton, I.O.8., Major- 
General Sir Henry Freeland, K.O.T.E., C.B., D.3.O., 
M.V.O., Captain E. J. Headlam, o.M.o., n.s.o., 
A.D.O.. R.I.M., The General Officer Command- 
ing, Bombay District (Major-General H.A.V.C. 
Cummins, o.M.o.), R. McLean, A. M. Green, i o.s. 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce. — The 
Hon’ble Sir Arthur H. Fronm, Kt., H. T. 
Gorrie, F. C. Anneslcy, N. Birrell, T. E. 
Cunninsham. 

Elected by the Indian Mer chants* Chamber . — 
The Hon’blo Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., 
O.I.E., Devidas Madhovvji Tnakersey, 

Lalji Naranjl, Chotalal Kilachand, Dhwardas 
Lakshinidaa. 

Elected by the Bombay Municipality. — The 
Hon’ble Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna, O.B.E., Fa/ul 
Ibrahim Eahiintulla. 

Elected by the Millowner s' Association, — N. B. 
Saklatvala, o.j.b. 

The following are the principal officers of the 
Trust 

Seore’ ry’s Department. 

W. R. S. Shari E, Secretary. 

Chief Accountant’s Department. 

J. Tyers, J.P., Chief Accountant — (On leave). 
C. R. Gay, Acting „ 

Chief Engineer’s Department. 

W. H. Neilson, O.B.E., m.a., M. inst. c.e., m.i. 
Mech.E., Chief Engineer (Acting Chairman). 

J. McClure, M. Inst, c.e., Deputy Chief En- 
gineer. 

Docks Manager’s Department. 

A. E, PiNSENT, Docks Manager (on leave). 

C. N. Rich, B.A., Acting Dock Manager. 

Railway Manager’s Department. 

J, R. Reynolds, y.D., Manager. 

PORT Department. 

Capt. G. H. Finn is, O.B.E. , P..I.M., Port Officer. 
Commander H. M. K MoiUiet, O.B.E., R.I.M., 
Assistant Pori Officer. 


Land and Bunders Department. 

F. H. Taylor, p.A.s.i., m.r.s.i.. Manager. 

Stores Department. 

H. E. Lees, Controller of Stores. 

Medical Department. 

Dr. Nunan, b.a., m.d., B.Ch., Administra- 
tive Medical Officer. 

The revenue of the Trust in 1922-23 amounted 
to Es. 2,59,62,861. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 2,57,74,652, The net surplus on the 
year’s work.ng was Rs. 2,82,216, which has been 
I transfeied to the Revenue Reserve Fund, the 
I balance of which at the dost of the year amount- 
ed to Rs. 60,89,376. The aggregate capital 
expenditure during the year was Rs. 1,68,93,169. 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of the year 
amounted to Rs. 20,69,66,318, 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated 332 crores in value. 

The following statement shows the number of 
steam and square-rigged vessels which during 
recent years have entered the docks or been 
berthed at the harbour walls and paid duos , 
excluding those which have remained for un- 
loading and loading in the harbour stream ; — 


Year. 

1907-08 


Number. 
.. 1,477 

Tonnage. 

2,678,346 

1908-09 


.. 1,474 

2,633,303 

1909-10 


.. 1,611 

2,747,770 

2,860,623 

1910-11 


.. 1,689 

1911-12 


.. 1.519 

2,767,918 

1912-13 


. . 1,666 

2,926,608 

1913-14 


. . 1,679 

3,136,697 

1014-16 


. . 1,880 

4,417,035 

1915-10 


. . 1,794 

.. 2,112 

3,939,721 

1916-17 


5,031,572 

1917-18 


. . 2,069 

4,746,678 

1918-19 


. . 2,058 

4,526,846 

1919-20 


.. 2,164 

4,874,820 

1920-21 


. . 2,029 

4,589,627 

1921-22 


.. 2,123 

4,896,968 

1922-23 


.. 1,907 

4,42 9,263 


The two dry docks were occupied during 
the year 1922-28 by 223 vessels, the total 
tonnage amounting to 788,588 tons which wu 
less than the previous year by 88,0fi0 tons. 
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KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows:— 

Chairman.-^'M.r. J. B. S. Thubron, o.i.K. (on 
leave). Mr. T. S. Downie, O.b.b. (acting). 

Appointed by Government. — Mr. H. G. Hough- 
ton (Donald Graham <fe Co.,) (Vice-Chair- 
man, elected by the Board), Mr. H. H. 
Hood (Chief Collector of Customs in Sind), 
Mr. F. R. Hawkes, o.b.e. (District Traffic 
Superintendent, North-Western Railway, 
Karachi Port), Major G. N. Buckland, 
3). 8.0. (D, A. Q. M. G.. Sind Rajputana 
District), Mr. Gidumal Lekhraj (Represen- 
tative Indian Merchant) and Khan Bahadur 
K. H. Katrak (Katrak & Co.). 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce. — Mr. J. R. 
Baxter (Mack innon, Mackenzie & Co.), Mr. 
C. Demetrladi (Ralli Brothers), Mr. F. 
Clayton, m.l.o. (Fleming Shaw & Co.), (on 
leave), Mr. B. Frank Jones (Forbes Forbes 
Campbell & Co.), (acting). 

Elected by the Municipality. — Mr, Goolam Hu- 
seinKassim, m.l.o. 

The Principal Officers of the Trust are; — 
Port Officer . — Captain H. M. Salmond, o.t.e., 
R.I.M. (on leave). Captain N. Woodsmith, 
R.I.M. (acting). 

Secretary and Traffic Manaoer. — Mr. T. S. 
Downie, O.B.E. (actio gas Chairman). 
Supernumerary App ointment 
Secretary. — Mr, L. J. Masoarenhas. 


Siipernumerdry Appointments — contd. 

Traffic Manager. — Mr, A. A, L. Flynh, 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. B. A. Inglet, B.A., 
O.A. 

Chief Engin€er.-^M.T. T. H. E. Coad, M. Inst, 
C.E. (on leave), Mr. H. A. L. French 
(acting). 

Deputy Chief Engineer. — Mr. H. A. L. French 
(acting Chief Engineer), Mr. J. M. S. Cul- 
bertson, A. M. Inst, O.E. (acting). 

The Revenue receipts and expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1922-23 were as 
under; — 

Revenue receipts (e.xcliiding the Port Fund 
Account) Rs. 67,38,220. Exi^endituro 
R3.58,05,638. Deficit Rs. 67,318. Reserve Fund 
Rs. 27,17,633. 

The number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1922-23 exclusive of vessels put 
back and fishing boats, was 2,869 with a tonnage 
of 2,212,229 against 2,859 with a tonnage of 
2,346,617 in 1921-22. 865 steamers of all kinds 

entered the Port with a tonnage of 2,097,618 
against 900 and 2,226,953 respectively in the 
previous year. Of the above 760 were of Bri- 
tish nationality. 

Imports including coal landed at the ship 
wharves during the year totalled 692,140 
tons against 1,113,671 in the previous year. 
Total shipments from the ship wharves were 
800,685 tons in 1922-23 agaiust 434,277 tons 
In 1921-22. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras 

Officials.-^Mr. Bradford Leslie, o.b.e., m. 
Inst.o.E., M.I.E.E., Chairman IVIr.A.E. Boyd, 
i.o.s- (Collector of Customs), and Capt. 
E. W. Huddleston, c.i.e., O.b.e,, e.Um, 
(Presidency Port Officer). 

Non-Officials. — (1) Nominated by Qovernment. 
Brig.-Genl. Sir Charles L. Magniac, O.m.o., 
O.B.B., a.B., Mr. B. C. Scott, (ft) Representing 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras — Mr. K. Kay, 
Mr. A. J. Leech, Mr. C. E. Wood, 
Mr. A. C. M. Strouts, (3) Representing 
Southern India Chartiber of Commerce, 
Madras. — M.R.Ry. Divan Bahadur Goviu- 
das Chatturbhoojadas Garu, m.l.o., Sir M. 


Cb. Muthia Chettiar, Kt., M.L.O., (4) Repre- 
senting Madras Trades Association . — 
Mr. A. M. MacDougall, M.L.O., and Mr.’J. 
M. Smith, (6) Representing Southern India 
Skin and Hide Merchants' Association — 
M. R. Ry. M. Balasundarara Nayadu Gam. 
Representing Ma Iras Piece-goods Merchants) 
Association — M. R. Ry. Rao Sahjb Batchu 
Papaiyya Chettiar Garu. 

The receipts during the year of the Port Tmst 
on Revenue account from all sources were Rs. 
28,04,254 as against 25,43,001 in 1921-22 and 
the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
22,33,563. During the year 632 vessels with an 
aggregate tonnage of 19,89,179 tons, called at 
the port against last year’s figure of 653 vessels 
of 1,943,169 tons. 


RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon is comprised of the following 
thirteen members 

Appointed by Oovemment. — Messrs. J. A. 
Cherry, o.i.b. (Chairman), Captain A. St. 
C. Bowden, R.I.M. (Principal Port Officer), 
G. S. Hardy, i.o.s. (Chief Collectbr of Cus- 
toms, 0. Morgan-Webb, o.i.b., m.l.o., i.o.s,, 
^hairman, Rangoon Development Trust), 
Q. Scott, O.I.B., I.O.S. (Commissioner, 
Rangoon Corporation), Maung Po Yeo, 
F» L, Bigg- Wither and G. R. Campbell. 


Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce.-^ 
Messrs. J. Hogg, M.L.O,, (Vice-Chairman), J. 
W. Richardson, A. J. Anderson, o.s./., 
m.l.o. and W. Archbald. 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association . — 
Mj. M. OpiHjnhcimcr. 

Principal Officers are : — 

Secretary. — Mr. H. Leonard. 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. D. H. James, A.ca. 
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Chief Engineer. — Mr. E. C. Kivea, M. INST, 
C.B. 

Deputy Comervat.or.'^TAT. H. 0. G. Ashton, 
o.s.o. 

Traffic Manager. H. Cooper. 
Administrative Medical Officer. C. G. 
Crow, K.i.n., i.M.o. 

The receipts and expenditure on revenue 
account of the port of Rangoon in 1922-23 were 
as follows : — 


The capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
year was Rs. 3,43,01,132. Against this should 
be set the total of the balance (including invest- 
ments at cost) at the credit of the different sink- 
ing funds, namely, Rs. 1,03,90,568. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year was 4,306,507 tons of which I,l7l,3l8 
tons Were imports, 3,128,311 tons exports and 
6,938 tons transhipment. The tonnage of goods 
dealt witli at the jetties and foreshore for inland 
vessels daring the year amounted to 757,364 
tons. The total number of steamers (excluding 
(Joverninent vessels) entering the Port was 
1,393, with a total nett registered tonnage of 
3,308,087, being an increase of 55 steamers and 
237,410 tons over the previous year. 


Rs. 

Receipts 76,94,232 

Expenditure 68,67,874 

CHITTAGONG. 


ailttagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karnafali at a distance 
ot 12 miles from the sea was already an import- 
ant port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam- Bengal Raii 
way has facilitated the transport of trade with 
Assam -and Eastern Bengal for wliich the Port 
of Chittagong is the natural outlet. 

The chief exports are tea and jute and im 
ports, piece-goods, salt, oil and machinery, 
EOREiaN TRAPE 1922-23. Rs. (in lakhs.) 

Imports 86-86 

Exports 564*06 

COASTING Trade 1922-23. Rs. (in lakhs.) 
Imports .. .. .. ..140-95 

Expyita 189-C6 


Port Commissioners. — Mr. A. H. Clayton 
I.O.S.. Chairman-, Mr. S. 0. Ghatak, M.A., m.r.a.s. 
Vice-Chairman-, Mr. G, A. Bayloy, V.D., Mr. C.P. 
M. Ifarrison M. i. 0 . e.; Mr. P. T. Moore; Mr, A, R 
Loishman, Mr. H. C. McEwen, Captain H. W. 
Fox; Rai Upendralal Roy Bahadur, b.l,, m.L.O, 
Port Officer and Secretary to the Port Commis- 
sioners . — Commander E, C. Withers, C.I.E., 
K.I.M. 

Port Engineer. — Mr. W. P, Shepherd-Barron, 
A. M. INST. O.E. 

Vessels of 25 feet draught can be accommo- 
dated during the greater part of the year at 
four jetties which are fitted with modern equip- 
ment and capable of quick dc.spatch. 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The quef.,i;ion of the creation of a harbour at 
Vi J^gapata m , to sn i)ply an outlet for a large area 
of fertile country hitherto undeveloped and with- 
out suitable acce.s.s to tlic outsi<le world, was 
lately brought to the fore tlirough a report to 
the JBengal-Nagpur Railway Company by their 
consulting engineers, Sir .lohn Wolfe- Barry, 
Lystor and partners. This report, which was 
based on personal inspection, upholds the practi- 
cability of creating, at no very extravagant 
cost, an inland h-jrbour to which access would 
bo maintained by two breakwaters projecting 
Into the sea, and by dredging a channel to the 
depth (in the first instance) of 24 feet. A 
deep-water quay would be provided, 1,500 feet 
In length, with a possibility of supplying further 
accommodation in the future. The proposals 
made In this report were carefully gone into 
at site by representatives both of the Con- 
sulting Engineer and of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and working plans have been prepared 
so that there might be no delay In starting work 
when funds became available for the purpose. 

The question received sympathetic consider- 
ation on the part of the Indian Government 
and the Bengal-Nagpur Railway will 
probably be given powers to raise capital 
for the construction and working of the 
port as part of their railway system. 
That the creation of such a port would have 
A heneficial influence on the developinsnt of 


a large area in East Central India seems un- 
questioned, It is pointed out that Vlzaga- 
patam, lying as it does in front of the only 
practicable gap in the barrier of the Eastern 
Ghats, is formed by nature to be the outlet 
of the Central Provinces, from which a con- 
siderable amount of trade has taken this 
route in the past, even with the imperfect 
eoiumunleations hitherto available. A neces- 
sary complement of the scheme would be the 
construction of the proposed railway by Parvati- 
puram to Raipur, which with the existing 
coast line of the B(;ngal Nagpur Railway, would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the 
proposed port, and obviate the long and ex- 
pensive circuit by Calcutta. A link would also 
be supplied in the most direct route to Rangoon 
from Europe by way of Bombay, while from 
an imperial point of view the possible provision 
of a fortified port on the long and almost un- 
protected stretch of coast between Colombo 
and Calcutta Is held to be a consideration of 
great Importance. The loity projecting head- 
land of the Dolphin’s Nose would, it is pointed 
out, offer facilities for this purpose as well as 
protecting the entrance to the Port from the 
effects of .south and south-westerly gates. 

The necessary steps are being taken by the 
Government of India to achieve this end, 12 
square miles of land are being acquired for UiQ 
porpoaeaol the harbour. 
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The Indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in- 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
law^rs as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europtans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 

linst a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been In some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage / ct, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, “ A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, wliich is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
* legated.” 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as “ hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed^ of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
over came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
“ The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.” The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Gtvil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Coda of Criminal Ptocadoie 
In 1898. TIimq Codas are now in toroa. 


Statute Law Revision* 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Miiddiman, I.C.S., to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure tlie higiiest attaintable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India, 
j In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
! such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
C(“dure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European Britisli subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any olfences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided ” to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification wliich is based merely on race 
•listmctlons.” This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Stra^hey (” India ”). ” The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884; 
by wliich the law previously in force was amen- 
ded, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with olfences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disquaflflea- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remain^; 
but If a native of India be appointed to the post 
af district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
(or trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
eba^, to claim to be tried by a Jury ot which 
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not leas than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans Whilst this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.” Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India. 

After a discussion on this subject In the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted : — ” That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, wliich differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals.” 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Puifjab superseding 
the old supremo and Sudder Courts. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown ; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-tlilrd of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by Jury is the rule in original 
criiffinal cases before the High Courts, but 
Juries are never employed in civil suits in 
India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Burma there Is a Chief Court, with 
three or more Judges ; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an officer called 
the Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicial 
Commls^oner is termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
theli duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates, Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions, 
oonsisUng of one or more districts and every 


sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to Inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
Is made and largely utilised in the towns; 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy Is exercised by the 
Govemor-Qeneral-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district: as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction; 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsifls, the extent of whose original 
Jurisdiction varies in different parte of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to lls. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in. India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court; 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts; 
and Pleaders, Mukhtlars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts ; and they alone are admitted to p ,ac- 
tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and In the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor most instruct counsel 
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prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Courts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Committee presided over, ex-officio, by the 
Advocate-General. This body Is elected by 
the barristers practising in each High Court, 
and its functions are to watch the interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Rangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
is extended to include the vakils or native 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior 
practising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and Ses- 
sions Courts, an organisation representing 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub- 
ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts, 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must suftlce. 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring in the 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following 
extract from an informing article in the Times 
(May 25, 1914) indicates the character and 
incidence of this development. “ During the 
last forty years, a striking change has taken 
place in the professional class. The bulk of 
ractice has largely passed from British to 
ndian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormous extent. 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- 
ed to the Bombay High Court In 1871 there 
were 38 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- 
ed to the same High Court, there were 150 soli- 
citors, of whom more than 130 were Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo- 
cates, of whom 16 only were English and the 
remainder Indian.’* 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of Council. 
All Government measures are drafted in this 
department. Outside the Council the prin- 
«lpal law officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 
local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council. In 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
Advocates-General and Government Solicitors 
for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
is attached to the Secretariat a Legal Remem- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of Bengal 


consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing ^unsel and the Government Soli- 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising banister) ; the United 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate ; the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
membrancer, (iovemment Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate ; and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislative (^louncll. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of the Court. 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are published In 
four series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Allahabad, under the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council. They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. Those appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Coimcil of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State. 

Legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot be questioned. 
In practice, however, this power is little used; 
there being a majority of officials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909 — tlie Secretary of State is able to impose 
Ills will on the Government of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian autho- 
rities, Legislative Councils have been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal provinces. Their constitution and 
functions are fully described in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(q. V.). To meet emergencies the Governor- 
General is vested with the power of issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
the Legislature, but they can remain in force 
for only six months. The power Is very little 
used. The Govemor-General-in-Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the general law and 
permit* the application of certain enactn ents 
only. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 

Sanderson, The Hon 'ble Sir Lancelot Chief Justice, 

Mukharji, The Hon’ble Sir Ashutosh, Kt,; o.s.i,;tf,A.,D.L. Puisne Judge. 

Richardson, The Hon’ble Sir Thomas MilUaia; l,c.B„ 

Bar,-at-Law, 


Ditto 
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Bengal Judicial Department — contd* 


Walraaley, The Hon’ble Mr. Hugh, 

Rankin, The Hon. Mr. George Claus, Bar-at>Law 
Greaves, The Hon’ble Mr. William Ewart 
Chatarji, The Hon'ble Sir Nallni Ranjan, M.A., B.L. . . 
Newbould, The Hon'ble Mr. B. B. 

Ghosh, The Hon. Mr. Charu Chander. Bar.-at-Law 
Buckland, The Hon. Mr. Justice Puilip Lindsay, 
Bar.-at- Law. 

Pearson, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Grayhurst, 
Bar.-at-Lavf . 


Puisne Judge. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (On leave.) 
Ditto. 

Ditto • 

Ditto. 


Suhrawardy, The Hon. Mr. Justice Zahhadiir Rahim 
Zahid, Bar.-at-Law. 

Cutuing, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur Herbert, i.c-S. 
Ghosh, ’The Hon. Mr. Justice Bepin Jiehari 
Panton, The Hon. Mr. Justice Edward Brookes 
Henderson. 

Page, 'Ihe Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur, Ivt 

Das. S. 11., Bar -at-J aw .. 

Mitter, B. L., Bar.-at-Law .. .. 

Gooding, G. C. 

Duval, The Hon. Mr. H. P.,i.c.s. 

Orr, Joim Williams, Bar.-at-Law. . 

Dwarka Nath Chakrabattl, m.a., b.l. 

Sadhu, Ral Bahadur Tarak Nath 

Remfrcy, Maurice . . . . ». . . ♦ . 


Satish Chandra Mitra 

Nalini Mohan Cliatarji, Bar.-at-Law 

Mitra, Jyotisli Chandra .. 

Moses, O., Bar.-at-Law .. *. 

Kirkhain, Joseph Alfred .. .. 

Edgley, Norman George Armstrong, i.e.s. 

Connscll, Frank Bertram .. 

Paullt, Peter Sydenham 

Kinney, Alexander 

Bonnerjee, K. K. Shelly, Bar.-at-Law .. 

Dobbin, F. K., Bar.-at-Law 

Falkner, George McDonald 

Bose, B.D., Bar.-at-Law .. .. .. 


Ditto/ 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (Additional). 
Advocate-General. 

Standing Counsel. 

Government Solicitor. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer ol 
Legal Aifairs. 

Deputy Superintendent and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs. 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Registrar, Keeper of Records, Taxing 
Officer, Accountant-General, and 
Sealer, etc.. Original Jurisdiction. 
Registrar In Insolvency. 

Master and Official Referee. 

Dy. Registrar. 

C4erk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions, 
Secretary to the Chief Justice and Head 
Clerk, Decree Department. 

Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Jurisiiiclion. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Admlulstrator-General and Officia 
Trustee. 

Official Receiver, sub pro tern. 

Coroner of Calcutta. 

Official Assignee. 

Editor of Law Reports. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Macleod, The Hon. Sir Norman Cranstoun, Bar-at-Law. 
Shah, The Hon’ble Sir Lallubhai Asbaram, M.A., ll.b 

Marten, The Hon. Mr. A. B. 

Pratt, The Hon. Mr. Edward Millard, LG.?*. .. 

Crump, The Hon’ble Mr. Louis Charles, l.O.s. .. 
Favvc(3tt, The Hon'ble Mr. Charles Gordon Hill, i.G.s. 
Abdeali Muhammadall Kazljl, The Hon. Mr. . . 

Mulla, The Hon. Mr. Dlnsha Fardunji, m.a., ll.b. . 
Kanga, Jamshedji Behramji. M.A., ll.b. 

Stephln, James Murphy, r.c.s. .. 

Dadiba, C. Mehta, m.a., li..b. .. 


Bowen, J. C. G 

Campbell, Henry .. 

Kemp, K. Mac I., Bar.-at-Law 
Mitchell, H. C. B,. . 

Phiroishah Behramji Malbarl, Bar.-at-Law 

Hlrjlbhal Hormasjl Wadia, si.A 


Chief Justice, 

Puisne Judge, 

Ditto. ' 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (On furlough). 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (Additional). 

Advocate-General. 

Remorabraucer of Legal Affairs, 

Assistant Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 
and Secretary to the Legislative 
Council of the Governor. 

Government Solicitor and Public Prose- 
cutor. (On Leave.) 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Reporter to the High Court. 

Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee and Registrar of Companies. 

Prothonotary, Testamentary and Admir- 
alty Registrar. 

Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigations, and Taxing 
Officer. 
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Bombay Judicial Department—confe?# 

Nassarwanji Dinshahji Gharda, b.a., ll.b Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 

Side, and St'cretarv to Rule Committee, 
Acting Registrar, Appellate Side. 

King, A.E,.. .. •» •• •• .. .. I Sub. pro fcm. Coroner, 

Court of the Judicial Commissioner of Sind. 

Kincaid, The Hon. Mr. Charles Augustus, o.v.o., i.o.a. Judicial Commissioner. (On leave.) 

Calcraft-Kennedy, B.C.H., l.o.s Additional Judicial Commissioner 

(Acting Judicial Commissicner). 
Madgaonkar, Govlnd Dinanath, B.A., I O.S. .. .. Addl. Judicial Commissioner (Ag.) 

Kemp. Norman Wright .. .. .. .. •• Ditto. (^On fur lough. 

Bayraond, Edward Ditto. 

Aston, Arthur Henry Southcote, m.a., Bar-at-Law . . Ditto. (Actin 

Madras Judicial Department. 

Schwabe, The Hon. Sir Walter George Saiis, K.C. .. Chief Justice. 

Oldfield, The ilon’ble Mr. f'rancis Du Bro, l.O.S . . Puisne Judge, 

Spencer, The Hon’ble Mr. Charles Gordon, i.e.S. .. Ditto. 

Trotter, The Hon’ble Mr. Victor Murray Coults . . Ditto. 

Ayling, The Hon’ble Sir William Bock, i.e.s. . . . . Ditto. 

Raraesam Pantulu, The Hon. Mr. V. .. .. .. ])ilto. 

Odgers, The Hon. Mr. Charles Edwin, M.A., B.c.L .. Ditto. (On leave). 

Phillips, The Hoti. Mr. William Watkin, l.o.s. .. Ditto. 

Kuraarswami Shastri,The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur C. V. Ditto. 

Krishnan, The Hon. C. Dewan Bahadur, M.A., Bar-at-Law Ditto. 

Devadoss, The Hon. Mr. Justice, !\f. D.. Bar. -at- haw. . Ditto. 

Venkata Suba Rao, The lion. Mr. Justice, M., n.A., b.l. Ditto. 

C. Madhavau Nair, Bar.-at-Law . . .. .. ... Advocate-General. 

Moresbv, Charles Ag, Government Solicitor, 

C. V. Ananta Krisima Iyer Government Pleader. 

Adam, J. C., Bar.-at-Law Public Prosecutor. 

Tirunarayana Achariyar. M.A. .. .. .. .. E litor, Indian Law Reports, Madras 

Series 

Cornish, H. D., Bar.-at-Law Administrator-Genera?, Orfiolal Trustee 

and Cuslodian of Enemy Property 
(On leave). 

Butler, Frank Gregory, I.e.s. .. .. .. •• Peuistrar. 

Madhava Menon, K, I\, Bar.-at-Law .. .. .. Crowu Prosecutor, 

Assam Judicial Department. 

Mellor Arthur Secretary to Government, Legislative 

Department, and Secretary to the 
Assam Legislative Council. Superin- 
tendent ai\d Remembrancer of Legal 
Atfair.s. Administrator- General and 
Ollioial Trustee. 

Jack, Robert Ernest District at d Sessions Judge, Assam 

Valley DlMriet. 

Ran, B. N T .. Officiating District and Sessions Judge, 

Svihet ni'(] Cachar. 

Neogi, Hem Kumar A<lditional District and Sessions Judge, 

I Sylhet and Cachar. 

Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 

Miller, The Hon. Sir Thomas Frederick Dawson .. Chief Justice. 

Jwala Prashad, The Hon'ble Sir, Kt., Rai Bahadur .. Puisne Judge, 

Adami, The Hon. Justice Leonaid Cliristian, l.o.s. .. Ditto. 

Coutts. The Hon. Mr. William Sttachan Ditto. 

Prafniia Ranjan Dass, The Hon. Mr., Bar.-at-Law .. Ditto. 

Mulllck,The Hon’ble Sir Basauta Kumar, i.e.s. .. Ditto. 

Bucknill, The Hon. Justice Sir John Alexander Strachey, Ditto. 

Bar.-at-Law. 

Ross, The Hon. Mr. Ju-tice Robert Lindsay, i.e.s... Ditto. (Offg.) 

Kulwant Sahay, The Hon. Mr. .. .. .. .. Ditto, 

Foster, The Hon. Mr. Justice Fcdcrick Edward Burton, Ditto. 

LL.B. 

Maepherson, The Hon. Mr. Jostico Thomas Stewart, Ditto. 

O.I.E., l O.S, 

Allanson, Harry Llewelyn Lyons, l.o.s. .. .. Superintendent and Remembrancer of 

Legal Affairs. 

Registrar. (Offg.) 


Scroop, A. E. 
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Burma Judicial Department. 

Robinson, The Hon’ble Sir Sydney Maddock, Bar.- Chief Justice, High Court; Rangoon. 
at-Law. 

Young, The Hon. Mr. Charles Philip Radford, b.a. , . Judge, 

Pratt, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry Sheldon.. Do. Mandalay. 

Heald, The Hon. Mr. Justice Benjamin Herbert .. Do. 

Rutledge, The Hon. Mr. Justice John Guy .. .. Do. 

MacColl, The Hon. Mr. Hugh Ernest, i.c.s Do. (On leave). 

Oung, The Hon. Mr. Justice Maung May, M a., l.l.m.. Do. 

Bar. -at-Law. 

Beasley, The Hon. Mr.^ Justice Horace Owen, Comptn., Do. 

Bar -at-Law. 

Lentaigne, The Hon. Mr. Ju8ti(e B.P„ Bar.-at-Law. . Additional Judge, 

Oarr, The Hon. Mr. Justice William, i.o.s. .. .. Do. Mandalay. 

Duckworth, The Hon. Mr. Justice Edward Dyce, Acting Judge. 

B.A., I.C.8. 

Maung Thin, Bar.-at-Law . , .. .. .. Administrator-General, Ofl3cial Trustee, 

Official Assignee and Receiver, Ran- 
goon. 

Higginbotham, Edward, Bar.-at-Law . . . . . . Government Advocate. 

Urguhart, D. W. J., Bar.-at-Law .. .. .. Government Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Barretto, Charles Lionel, Advocate Ditto. Moulmein. 

MacDougall, Ralbeart MacIntyre, m.a., i.c.s Registrar, High Court, Rangoon. 

Central Provinces Judicial Department. 

Batten, J. K., i.o.s. .. Judicial Commissioner. (On leave.) 

Baker, William Thomas Webb, b.A., I.c.s Oillciatiug Judicial Commissioner. 

Prideux, F. W. A., o.n.E .. Additional Judicial Commissioner, 

Halllfax, H. F., 1.0.8 Do. do. 

Kotwal, P. S., Bar.-at-Law Do. do. 

Parry, Bernard King, I.c.s. Registrar. 

Muhammad Abdul Hadi, Khan Saheb .. .. .. Deputy Registrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Pipon, P. J. G., 0 . M.G., c.i.E,, M.O., I.c.s. .. .. j Judicial Commissioner . 

Umar Khltab 1 Registrar, 


Punjab Judicial Department. 

The Hon’ble Sir Ral Baha iur Shadl Lai, Bar.-at-Law. Chief Judge. 

Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. H. Scott, i.c.s. .. .. Judge. 

Chevis, The Hon. Sir William, Kt., I.o.s. .. Do. 

AbdurRauf, The Hon. Khan Bahadur Sayyed Muham- Do. 

mad. 

Le Rosslgnol, The Hon. Mr. Walter Aubln, i.o.s. . . Do. 

Broadway, The Hon. Mr. Alan Brice, Bar.-at-Law .. Do. 

Martlneau, The Hon. Mr. Alfred Edward, i.o.s. .. Do. 

Harrison, The Hon. Mr. Michael Harman .. .. Do. (Officiating.) 

Campbell, The Hon. Mr, Archibald, i.o.s Additional Judge. 

Fforde, The Hon. Mr. Justice Cecil ., .. .. Do. 

Moti Sagar, The Hon. Mr. R. B., Barr.-at-law . . Do. 

ZaTar All, The Hon. Mr. Justice K. B. Mlrza Ansari, Temporary Judge. 

Prenter, N. H , B.A., LL.D. .. .. .. .. Legal Remembrancer, 

Jai Lai, Rai Bahadur .. .. .. .. .. Qovernpient Advocate. 

Blacker, Harold Alfred Cecil, b.a. .. .. .. Registrar. 

Noad, Charles Humphrey Cardon, B.a., Bar.-at-Law .. Assistant Legal Remembrancer and 

Adminlatratoi-General and Official 
Trustee. 
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United Provinces Judicial Department. 

Mears, The Hon. Sir Edward Grlrawood, Bar.-at-Law . . Chief Justice* 

Banarji, The Hon'ble Sir Prarnada Charan, Kt., B.A., b.l. Puisne Judge. (On furlough.) 

Piggott, The Hon’ble Mr. Theodore Caro, I.O.8. .. Ditto. 

Walsh, The Hon. Mr. Cecil, Bar.-at-Law, m.a. .. Ditto. 

Raflq, The Hon'ble Mr. Muhamraad, Bar.-at-Law .. Ditto. 

Lindsay, The Hon. Mr. Benjamin, I. o.s. .. .. Ditto. 

Stuart, The Hon. Mr. Louis, o.i.e., i.o.s Ditto. 

Ryves, The Hon. Mr. Alfred Edward, b.a., Bar.-at-La\^ . Additional Puisne Judge 

Gokul Prasad, The Hon. Mr. Bai Bahadur, M.A., LL.B.. . Puisne Judge (Additional). 

Johnson, J. N G., i.e.S. .. .. .. .. .. Registrar. 

Porter, Wilfred King, Bar.-at-Law . . , . . . Law Reporter. 

Banarji, Lalit Mohan, m.a.. LL.b. . . . . . . Government Advocate, 

Shankar Saran , B.A., Bar.-at-Law Government Pleader. 

Court op Judicial Commissioner of Oudh— Lucknow, 

Kanhaiya Lai, The Hon. Rai Bahadur Pandit, M.A. .. Judicial Commissioner. 

Daniels, Sidney Reginald, j.p.,i. o.s., Bar.-at-Law .. First Additional Judicial Commissioner 

of Oudh, on deputation. 

Lyle, D. B.., i.o.s Second Additional Judicial Commis- 

sioner of Oudh. (On leave.) 

Dalai, B. J., i.e.S. Officiating First Additional Judicial 

Commissioner of Oudh. 

Simpson, F. D Officiating Second Additional Judicial 

Commissioner of Oudh. (On leave.) 
Salyld Iftikhar Husam, B.A. .. .. .. .. Begistrar. 

Nagendra Nath Ghoaal, Rai Bahadur, n.A., b.l. .. Government Pleoder, 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 

The Indian Government employ (1921-22) purposes Is the Outpost which generally con- 
about 203,000 Officers and men in the Indian ?lsta of 3 or 4 (^Jonstables under the control of a 
Police. In addition to thej^e there arc about Bead Constable. Outpost Police are main- 
30,000 Officers and men of the military police, of tained to patrol roads and villages and to 
whom more than half belong to Burma. The report all matters of local Interest to their 
total cost of maintaining the Force has greatly superior, the Sub-Inspector, They have no 
risen in recent years on account of increases of powers to investigate offences and are a survival 
pay and allowances made on account of the of the period when the country was in a disturbed 
increased cost of living. The Budget Estimate state and small bodies of Police were required 
for 1922-23 is Bs. 90,78,000. In large cities to keep open communications and afford pro- 
the Force is concentrated and under direct tection against the raids of dacolts. It is an open 
European control : in the mofussil the men are question whether they are now of much use. 
scattered throughout each District and Each Outpost is under a Police Station which 
located at various Outposts and Police is controlled by an officer known as a Sub- 
stations. The smallest unit for administrative Inspector. 

Distribution of Police. — The area of a Police Station varies according to local con- 


dltions. The latest figures available are ; — 





Average area per 
Police Station. 

Average number of 
Regular Civil 
Police per 10,000 
of Population. 




Square miles. 


Bengal • 

.. 


I 2 fi 

4-8 

Assam 



610 

5'3 

United Provinces . . . . 



127 

7.7 

Punjab 



203 

10 ‘3 

North-West Frontier Province 



179 

19*8 

Central Provinces and Berar 



242 

8*6 

Burma • 



487 1 

13*4 

Madras 



144 

8*0 

Bombay * 

.. 


252 

1 

15*0 


• Excluding the towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon. The figures Include the 
Railway police, but not Military police. 


Organisation of Police. 


The Police Station Officer (the Sub-Inspec- 
tor) is responsible for the Investigation of all 
cognisable crimes, that is to say, all offences in 
which the Police can arrest withour a warrant 
from a Magistrate, which occur within his 
Jurisdiction ; he is also held responsible for the 
maintenance of the public peace and the pre- 
vention of crime. From the point of vie«v of 
the Indian Ryot, he is the most important 
Police Officer in the District and may rightly 
be considered the backbone of the Force. 

Superior to the Sub-Inspector Is the Inspec- 
tor who holds charge of a Circle containing 4 or 
5 Police Stations. His duties are chiefly those 
of supervision and inspection. He does not 
ordinarily interfere in the investigation of 
crime unless the conduct of his subordinates 
renders this necessary. 

The Inspector Is osnally a selected and ex- 
perienced Snb-lnepeotor. Each District con- 
tains 8 or 4 Circles, and In tbf case of large 


Districts, Is divided Into 2 Sub-dlvIsions— one 
of which Is given to an Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police, a European gazetted Officer. 
The Police Force in each District Is controlled 
by a District Superintendent of Police, who Is 
responsible to the District Magistrate (Collector 
or Deputy Commissioner) for the detection and 
prevention of crime and for th<) maintenance ol 
the public peace, and, to bis Deputy Inspector- 
General and luspect'^r-Oeneral, tor the internal 
administration of his Force. Eight or ten Dis- 
tricts form a Range administered by a Deputy 
Inspector-General, an officer selected from the 
ranks of the Superintendents, At the head of 
the Police of each Province Is the Inspectoi- 
General who is responsible to the Local 
Government for the administration of the 
Provincial Police. 

Separate but recruited from the District 
Force is the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, which Is under the control of a specially 
selected European Officer of tfie rank and 
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standing of a Deputy Inspector-General. The 
Criminal Investigation Department, uguelly 
called the C. I. D., is mainly concerned with 
political inquiries, sedition cases and crimes 
with ramifications over more than one District 
or which are considered too important to leave 
in the hands of the District Police. It is a 
small force of Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors 
who have shown their ability and intelligence 
when working in the mofussil and forma in each 
Province a local Scotland Yard. 

The larger Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras have their own Police Force, indepen- 
dent of the Inspector-General of Police, and 
under the control of a Commissioner and 2 or 
more Deputies. For Police purposes each city 
is divided into divisions ; in Calcutta tach divi- 
sion is in charge of a Deputy Commissioner of 
Police ; in Bombay and Madras of a Superin- 
tendent, these officers being selected from the 
European ranks of the City Force. In Bombay, 
however, the Superintendents are Gazetted 
Officers, and two of them are Indiana. Each 
division is 8nb-divld(d into a small number 
of Police Stations, the station being In charge 
of an Inspector assisted by a Deputy Inspectors 
Indian Sub-Inspectors and European Sergeants- 

The Supreme Government at Delhi and 
Simla keeps in touch with the Provincial Police 
by means of the Director of Criminal Intelli- 
gence and his Staff. The latter do not interfere 
m the Local Administration and are mainly 
concerned with the publication of informa- 
tion regarding International criminals, inter- 
provincial crime and Political enquiries in which 
the Supremo Government is interested. 

Becruitment. — The constable is enlisted 
locally. Certain castes are excluded from 
service and the formation of cliques by filling 
up the Force from any particular caste or local- 
ity is forbidden. In some Provinces a fixed 
percentage of foreigners must be enlisted. 
Recruits must produce certificates of good 
character and pass a medical test. They must 
be above certain standards of physical deve- 
lopment. The constable rises by merit to the 
rank of Head Constable and, prior to the Police 
Commission, could riso to the highest Indian 
subordinate appointments. Since 1906, his 
chances of promotion have been greatly cur- 
tailed ; this has certainly lowered the standard 
coming forward for service In the Force in the 
lower ranks. 

The Sub-Inspector, until 1900, was a selected 
Head Constable, but Lord Curzon’s Commission 
laid down that Sub-Inspectors should be recruit- 
ed direct from a socially better class of Indians. 
In most Provinces, eighty per cent, of the Sub- 
Inspectors are selected by nomination, trained 
for a year oi 18 months at a Central Police 


School; and; after examination; appointed 
direct to Police Stations to learn their work by 
actual experience. It is too early to Judge thli 
system by results, but It has no doubt great 
disadvantages and undetected crime In India 
is increasing rapidly. 

An Inspector Is generally a selected Sub- 
Inspector. Direct nomination is the exception, 
not the rule. 

The Deputy Superintendent, a new class of 
officer, instituted on the recommendation of 
the Commission, is an Indian gazetted officer 
and is the native Assistant to the District 
Superintendent of Police. He Is either selected 
by special promotion from the ranks of the 
Inspectors or Is nominated direct, after a course 
at the Central Police School. 

Prior to 1893, the gazetted ranks of the Force 
were filled either by nomination or by regiment- 
al officers seconded from the Army for certain 
periods. In 1893, this system was abandoned 
and Assistant Superintendents were recruited 
by examination In London. On arrival In 
India, they were placed on probation until they 
had passed their examinations in the vernacular, 
in law, and in riding and drill. The estab- 
lishment of Police Training Schools In 1906 has 
done much to Improve the training of the Police 
Probationer, and selection by examination 
has given Government a better educated officer, 
but open competition does not reveal the best 
administrators and should be tempered, as in 
the Navy, by selection. 

Internal Administration.— -The District 
Force is divided into 2 Branches — Armed and 
Unarmed. As the duties of the armed branch 
consist of guarding Treasuries, escorting trea- 
sure and prisoners and operating against danger- 
ous gangs of dacoits, they are maintained and 
controlled on a military basis. They are 
armed and drilled and taught to shoot after 
mllltevry methods. The unarmed branch are 
called upon to collect fines magisterially inflict- 
ed, serve summonses and warrants, control 
traffic, destroy stray dogs, extinguish fires; 
enquire into accidents and non-cognizable 
offences. The lower grades are clothed and 
housed by Government without expense to the 
Individual. The leave rules are fairly liberal, 
bui every officer, European or Native, must 
serve for 30 years before he Is entitled to any 
pension, unless be can obtain a medical certi- 
ficate invaliding him from the service. This 
period of service In an Eastern climate is gene- 
rally admitted to be too long and the efficiency 
of the Force would be considerably Improved 
If Government allowed both the officers and 
men to retire after a shorter period of service. 


STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 


The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
tjepend upon his bein^ able to show a high 


ratio of convictions, both to cases and to 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 
Into account the differences In the conditions 
under which the police work ; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
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Imperfectly the degree of sucoees with which 
tho police carry out that important branch of 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
emphasized in recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations. 

the flgureei below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces: — 





Persons whose cases were disposed of 

Persons 

remain- 

Administrations. 

Number 

of 

OlBfences 

reported. 

Number 

of 

Persons 

under 

Trial. 

Dis- 

charged 

or 

Acquitted. 

Con- 

victed. 

Com- 

mitted 

or 

Referred. 

Died, 
Escaped 
or Trans- 
ferred to 
another 
Province. 

ing 
under 
Trial at 
the end 
of the 
Year. 

Bengal .. 


868,387 

(c) 307,817 

101,382 

188,917 

3,287 

227 

14,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

110,508 

119,091 

64,565 

45,239 

1,957 

163 

7,187 

United Provinces 

235,752 

343,447 

200,299 

128,188 

6,048 

491 

8,421 

Punjab .. 


195,577 

264,714 

181,333 

60,530 

1,710 

270 

20,871 

North-West 

Frontier 

24,421 

33,6^6 

'16,825 

15,264 

447 

25 

1,124 

Province. 




Burma . . 

.. 

123,266 

194,815 

69,912 

112,092 

2,197 

2,687 

7,927 

Central Provinces and 

40,597 

60,374 

32,73. 

20,716 

2,790 

96 

4,039 

Berar. 



Assam 

. . . . 

51,681 

42,323 

23 239 

15,595 

614 

73 

2,802 

Ajiner-Merwara 

7,638 

11,587 

4,632 

6;970 


198 

787 

Coorg 


5,390 

5,157 

2,613 

2,043 


12 

4 89 

Madras . . 

.. 

328,130 

443,486 

187,009 

226,417 

6,085 

219 

23,765 

Bombay . . 


195,216 

270,234 

107,815 

144,539 

2,181 

833 

14,866 

British Baluchistan 

7,236 

12,610 

5,464 

4,92 7 

167 

2,062 

Delhi . . 

. . 

7,061 

6,545 

3,457 

2,813 

! 

27 

3 

245 

TOTAI,1920 .. 

1,707,859 

2,115,885 

1,001,259 

973,250 

27,343 

5,453 

108,576 


ri9i8 .. 

1,536,081 

1,929,669 

892.131 

918,881 

25,617 

6,239 

86,889 


1917 .. 

1 1,638,677 

2,038,170 

943,805 

987,148 

22,820 

4,810 

79,672 


1916 

1,669,070 

2,098,379 

980, .525 

10,14,891 

23,186 

6,139 

73,619 


1915 .. 

1,603,075 

2,086,622 

982,689 

997,210 

26,185 

4,769 

75,861 


1914 .. 

1,634,224 

2,120,472 

1,031,374 

992,922 

23.654 

4,949 

67,681 


1913 .. 

1,658,405 

a2, 141,362 

1,061,888 

987,592 

22,459 

4,735 

74,662 

lOTALS 

1912 . . 

1,869,264 

a2, 132 ,81 3 

1,063,657 

977,267 

21,650 

4,318 

76,765 

1911 

1,502,995 

al, 960,679 

960,783 

897,786 

21,173 

8,900 

70,832 


1910 . . 

1,447,732 

al, 884 ,951 

922,379 

872,298 

21,029 

4,439 

64,677 


1909 . . 

1,421,360 

al, 850, 21 9 

914,500 

854,667 

22,174 

8,349 

61 ,502 


1908 .. 

1,412,817 

a 1,844,207 

897,402 

860,006 

24,535 

8,625 

68,490 


1907 .. 

1,411.663 

1,816,827 

880,706 

851,097 

21,296 

8,605 

60,223 


l1906 .. 

1,404,777 

1,806,707 

864,493 

860,486 

22,776 

8,911 

64,041 


(a) 


ih') 

(c) 


Includes l person handed over to Military Authorities in 1919. 
ti 9 persons handed over to Military Authorities In each of the years 1917 
and 1918 

handed over to Military Authorities in 1916. 
handed over to Military Authorities in 1916. 

( 9 on dormant file, 16 handed over to Military Authorities) in 1914, 

^13 M 17 „ 

« 9 


8 

10 

26 

80 

149 

206 

128 

26 


13 

(139 

( 171 
( 117 
( 10 


85 

11 

14 


to Military Authorities) in 1013, 
„ „ „ and 1 sent to Naval 

Aiiti.ontles) in 1912. 

•to Military Authorities) In 1911. 
to Military Authorities) In 1910. 
„ , ,, and 2 referred under 

Section 307* Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code) In 1909. 


M 8 remanded for retrial in 1919. 

Excludes 3 persons remanded for retrial by the High Court and 1 referred to the Local 

Government. 
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JAILS 


Jail administration in India is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1804, and by 
ruies issued under it by the Government of 
India and the iocai governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penai Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may Include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the Jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, Is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration In the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ah initio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the comer stone of their 
report, Is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails : in the first 
place, large central Jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s Imprisonment ; se- 
condly, district Jails, at the bead-quarters of 
districts ; and, thirdlvi subsidiary jails and 
“ lock-ups ” lor under-tnal prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The Jail department in each province 
is under the control of an Inspector-General : 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Superintendent includ !8, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of Jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed m alJ central and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong Inducement to good behaviour. 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in October, 1916, says: — “The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in Its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the Jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
Buffleient warders.” 

Employment of Prisoner».-~The work 
on wblcb oonvicta are employed Is mostly 
carried on wltldn the jail waiU, bat extra- 
mural employOMat on a large scale is some- 
ttmet allowsd, as. (or example, when a large 


number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Wltbin the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The industries are on a large scale, multl&irious 
employment being condemned, while care 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible Industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making^ 
and the manufacture of ciothtug are among the 
commonest employmentfi. Uchoohng la con- 
fined to juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persona who fill 
an Indian jail 

The conduct of convicts in jail Is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them Is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted Is one of those classed as ” minor.” 
Among the major ” punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment is infiict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number Is 
steadily falling. Punishments were revised ae 
the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks, 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as Inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded Into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
warders and convict warders are employed. 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1906 onwards in the Thana Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners. — As regards ” youth* 
ful offenders’’ — i.e., those below the age of 15 
— the law provides alternatives to Imprisonmeuti 
and it Is strictly enjoined that boys shall not b« 
sent to jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18 j 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of ” young 
adult” prisoners has in recent years receive 
much attention. Under the Prions Act, pri- 
soners below tiie age of 18 must be kept sei^rate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (other than youthful 
habltuals) who are over 16, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school; 
has led Local Governments to consider schemea 
for going beyond this by treating young adulU 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and conuderabla 
progress has been made in this direction. In 
1905, a special class for selected Inveallst an4 
yonng adults waa establi^ed at Um Dhacwai; 
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jaU Id Bombay; In 1908 a special luyenile 
lall was opened at Alipore in Bengal ; in 1009 
the Melktila lall in Burma and the Tanjore iail 
In Madras were set aside lor adolescents, and 
a new Jail lor juvenile and “ juvenile adult 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces ; ano in 1910 It was decided to con- 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore District jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken In some cases ; a special reformatory 
system for “ juvenile adults” had, for example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years ol the decade, and ” Bors- 
tal enclosures ” had been established in some 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners' Aid Societies except 
In Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to be done. 

Reformatory Schools. — These schools have 
been administered since 1899 bj the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education ol 
the Inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation Is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919 .— A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries. Its report, 

{ lUblished In 1921, was summarised In the 
ndian Year Book, 1922 (pages (>70-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owinti 
to financial strincency, it has not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more Im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences. — Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
lmpri.sonment must be awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
should be prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.*— The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
iMS served half the sentence In the case of the 
non-habitual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted In each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the Inspector- (General of Prisons, the Ses- 


sions Judge and a non-ofiicial. In aU oases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence. The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans.— If 

any fresh attempt at colonisation is made, it 
should be In an entirely new locality. A fresh 
attempt at colonisation in the Middle Andaman 
is not recommended. The retention of the set- 
tlement at Port Blair on the present lines is not 
recommended. The entire abandonment of 
the Andamans as a place of deportation is not 
recommended. Deportation to the Andamans 
should cease, except In regard to specially dan- 
gerous prisoners and any others whose removal 
from Indian jails is considered by the Govern- 
ment to be in the public Interests. The exist- 
ing restrictions as to age and physical condi- 
tion of prisoners sentenced to transportation 
to the Andamans should, unless special medical 
grounds exist in any particular case, cease 
to apply. The Indian Penal Code should be 
amended by the substitution of rigorous impri- 
sonment for transportation. In provinces whore 
the available prison accommodation will not 
permit of the immediate cessation of deporta- 
tion of all but selected prisoners, the Star class 
should be the first, and the habitual the last, 
to be detained in Indian jails. No female 
should in future be deported to the Andamans, 
and those now there should be brought back 
to India and distributed among the Provinces 
to which they belong. In those Provinces 
where the jails are insufficient to detain prisoners 
now deported, additional accommodation should 
bo provided as soon as possible. 

Criminal Tribes. — The first essential of suc- 
cess in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of oconoinio 
comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount Imporiaace to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at romunerativo rates Is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 
certaining whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible, bo by gangs not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlement^. 
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The variations of the Jail population la British India during the five years ending 19Sl 
are shown in the following table: — 


— 

1921. 1 

1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

1917, 

Jail population of all classes on 
January 

1st 

118,250 

120,183 

122,158 

116,689 

116,781 

Admissions during the year 


693,348 

678,109 

696,568 

605,242 

647,810 

Aggregate 


711,598 

698,242 

818.726 

720,831 

668,641 

Discharged during the year from 
causes 

all 

684,681 

679,992 

698,691 

698,678 

647,981 

Jail population on 3l8t December 


126,917 

118,250 

120,136 

122,158 

116,610 

Convict population on Ist January 


100,541 

101,617 

100,220 

95,468 

102,208 

Admissions during the year 

*• 

176,056 

168,572 

200,442 

166,808 

160,666 

Aggregate 


276,697 

270,189 

300,662 

261,771 

262,764 

Released during the year 


167,403 

166,184 

196,164 

156,378 

165,676 

Transported beyond seas 


637 

1,656 

1,208 

1,471 

1,644 

Casualties, dbo, 


2,832 

2,663 

3,684 

4.590 

2.452 

Convict population on Slat December. 

106,117 

300,541 

101,617 

100,220 

95,468 


More than one-half of the total number of 
convicts received In jails during 1921 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, about 145,000 out of 176,000 are 
returned as illiterate. 


The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners was 13’ 87 as against 15’ 16 in 1920 
while the number of youthful offenders rose 
from 399 to 417 . The following table shows the 
nature and length of sentences of convicts 
admitted to jails in 1919 to 1921 : — 


Nature and Ijcngth of Sentence. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

Not exceeding one month .. | 

38,661 

88,706 

46,180 

Above one month and not exceeding six months, 

„ six months ,, „ one year .. 

„ one year „ „ five years.. 

„ five years ,, ,, ten „ .. 

73,362 

32,356 

25,267 

3,240 

70,746 

31,016 

21,550 

2,796 

83,636 

37,979 

26,045 

3,866 

Exceeding ten years 

428 

227 

239 

Transportation beyond seas — 

(а) for.llfe 

(б) for a term 

1,439 

437 

1,277 

628 

2,011 

828 

Sentenced to death 

878 

750 

868 


The total dally average population for 1921 
was 99*41 the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 735, and by Superintendents 
127,695. The corresponding figures for 1920 
were 98,876,232 and 139,106 respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments 
showed a decrease, rfz., from 294 to 234. 
The totai number of cases In which penal diet 
(with and without solitary confinement) was 
prescribed was 6,087 as compared with 6,665 
in the preceding year. 


Total expenditure Increased fjpm 
Bs. 1,53,46,545 to Hi. 1,67,54,616 andtotsl CSSh 
earnings Inoreeised from Ks. 20,42,081 to 
Rs. 28,67,629 ; there was, consequently an 
increase of Bs. 5,65,9 83 In the net coat to 
Govarnment. 

The death rate Increased from lO* 76 per mlUo 
In 1920 to 20*36 In 1921. The admissions to 
hospital were higher, and the dally average 
number of sick fell from 29*88 to ^‘32. The 
chief causes of death were tubercle of the 
lungs, dysentery apd pueumpplf 
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RATANLAL akd DHIRAJLAL 
(Editors t ** Bortibay Law Reporter**'), 


The Criminal Tribes Amendment Act 

In 1911, the Crimes Tribes Act was enacted by 
the Government of India to regnlate the move- 
ments and exercise strict watch over criminal 
tribes in different rrovinces InTndia.A conference 
was held InDelhi in 1919 consistlnp of representa- 
tives ofBritishlndian Provinces and TndianStates 
to consider the working of the Act. To carry ont 
the recommendations made by that conference 
the present Act was passed. It extends the 
provisions of the Act to Rangoon proper and the 
presidency towns. When a criminal tribe is 
restricted In its movements to a specified area 
It requires the sanction of the local Government 
before it be allowed to move to another area : 
this machinery was cumbrous and slow to move. 
This can now be done by an officer specially 
empowered in that behalf, if the movement is to 
another area in the same district (section 5). 
When the movement is to another province 
the sanction of the local Government of that 
province Is to be taken (sectionlSA). Similarly 
a criminal tribe can bo moved to the territory 
of an Indian State (section 27A). Section 22 has 
been amended and a member of a criminal tribe 
can be arrested without warrant for an offence 
punishable under the section. 

The Malabar (Completion of Trials) 
Supplementing Act-— On the outbreak of 
widespread riots in Malabar, the Governor- 
General of India in Council j>romulgated an 
Ordinance for Completion of Trials. In due 
course the Ordinance would expire by efflux of 
time. The Madras Legislative Council, therefore, 
passed Act I of 1923 for Completion of the 
QMals. The Act gave appellate iurisdiction to 
the Madras High Court, It was discovered that 
the vesting of the jurisdiction aforc.said was 
tUtra vires of the Madras Legislature. The 
present Act is accordingly passed to confer the 
appellate jurisdiction on the Madras High Court. 

The Cotton Transport Act —The Indian 
Cotton Committee which sat in 1917 was of 
opinion that the .long staple cotton ran great 
danger of losing its character and reputation. 
It pointed out that the danger arose in four 
different ways : (1) by admixture of long staple 
cotton with short staple cotton in certain local 
areas ; (2) this admixture led to the deteriora- 
tion of the genuine seed and was responsible for 
Inferior product ; (3) soft cotton waste also used 
for adulteration ; and (4) short staple cotton 
was first railed to long-staple area and thence 
re-booked as long-staple cotton. To check 
these rapidly growing evils, this Act has been 
enacted. Section 3 gives power to local Govern- 
ment to Issue notification prohibiting import of 
cotton into a protected area. Section 4 permits 
the Station-Master of any railway station out- 
side a protected area to decline to accept for 
transmission any packages or bales of cotton to 
any station wltWn the area go prohibited. If 
a infiuyf(icturer within such area wishes to ipiport 


cotton from outside he can do so under a license. 
Section 5 authorises the station-master within the 
prohibited area to decline to deliver any smuggled 
cotton. Any person offending against any of 
the foregoing provisions is liable to he sentenced 
to pay a fine of Hs. 1,000 on first conviction ; 
and to suffer imprisonment for three months 
or to pay a fine of Rs. 6.000 or both on any 
subsequent conviction. No suit or other legal 
proee(dlng can lie against any person for any- 
thing done in good faith under the Act (sectioii9). 

The Indian Mines Act.— The earlier Act 
relating to Mines was passed in 1901. It has 
had to race with, or at the very least, to keep 
pace with factory legislation which was moving 
rather rapidly in India. In the meanwhile the 
International Labour Conference met in Wash- 
ington In 1921 ; and later at Geneva. 
The recommendations made at these conferences 
had to be translated into the provisions of an Act 
of Legislature, The new Act Is hence a notable 
departure from the old one. The “ Child " 
which hitherto was of twelve years has an 
extension of one year more (section 3 (c) ), 
The definition of ‘ mine ’ Is enlarged. It means 
“any excavation where any operation for the 
purpose of searching for or obtaining minerals “ 
is going on and includes all upper w’orks as well as 
operations below the surface (section 8 (/) ). 
The ‘ week * has been so defined as to make every 
Sunday a day of rest (section 3 (1) ). Chapter II 
deals with the appointment and powers of the 
Chief Inspector and Inspectors of Mines (sections 
4-9). Chapter III treats of Mining Boards and 
Committees. The former consists of (1) a 
Government Officer, (2) Chief Inspector, (8) 
two persons to re])resenti employees appointed 
by local Government and (4) two persons nomi- 
nated by mine owners (section 10). The 
Committee is composed of (1) a Chairman 
nominated by Local Government ; (21 a duly 
qualified person nominated by Chairman ; 
(3) one person appointed by Government to 
represent labour and (4) one person nominated 
by mine owners (section 11). The mining 
board can exercise any of the powers of an 
inspector ; and both the Board and the 
Committee have the power to enforce attendance 
of , witnesses and to compel production of 
documents and material objects (section 12). 
Chapter IV regulates mining operations and 
management of mines. Every mine must have 
a duly qualified manager (section 15). Section 
16 defines duties and responsibilities of owners, 
agents and managers. The provisions as to 
health and safety of operatives are contained 
In Cliapter V. Eveij mine must provide for 
conservancy (section 17) and sufficient medical 
appliances (section 18). Where a danger not 
expressly provided for is found to exist, tne Chief 
Inspector or an Inspector can have it safe- 
guarded (section 10). Whenever an accident 
happens, due notice of it should be (899ti9^ 
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20). The Government have the power to 
appoint Court oi Inquirv In the case of an acci- 
dent (section 21) ; and the report made by the 
Court may be published (section 22). Chapter 
VI revises the hours and limitation of employ- 
ment in the light of resolutions adopted at 
the International I^abour Conferences. The 
hours of employment in a mine are limited to six 
daya in a week; and to fifty -four hours in a week 
for under-ground works (section 23) ; but in 
cases of emergency, the limit may be exceeded 
(section 26). A child cannot be employed in 
under ground work (section 26). The Chapter 
following gives to the Governor-General in 
Council power to make rules, remilatlons and 
bye-laws. Chapter VIII speaks of penalties and 
procedure. Section 34 penalises obstruction to 
Inspector with three months ’ imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 600 ; and the same punishment Is 
improvised for falsification of records (section 35) . 
A fine of Bs. 600 is provided for omission to 
furnish plans (section 36) ; for contravention of 
provisions regarding employment of labour 
(section 37 ) ; for omission to give notice of 
accidents (section 88) ; for contravention of 
law attended with dangerous results (section 40). 
Prosecution under the Act can only lie K com- 
plaint is made within six months of the date 
of offence (section 42). Only a Presidency 
Magistrate or a First Class Magistrate can take 
cognizance of the offence (section 43). The 
provisions of the Act apply to Crown Mines also 
(section 48). 

The Indian Boilers Act.— Hitherto every 
province had its own local Act to govern the 
regulation and inspection of steam boilers. It 
gave occasion to much diversity and also to 
contradiction in the provisions. The regulation 
of boilers became an all India subject under the 
Devolution Buies. The Indian Governnient, 
therefore, unified the provisions of the Pollers 
Acts in one general uniform measure. The local 
Government has the power to appoint Chief 
Inspectors and Inspector under the Act (section 
6). No one can use unregistered or uncerti- 
fied boiler (section 6). Every boiler in use 
must be registered (section 7) and the certificate 
granted must be renewed from time to time 
(section 8). Pending the grant of a certificate 
the boiler may be used (section 10). A certi- 
ficate once granted is liable to be revoked 
(section 11). No structural alteration, addition 
or renewal can be made in a boiler without the 
sanction of the Chief Inspector (section 1 2) ; 
alterations in steam pipes arc subject to the like 
control (section 13). Every owner l.s bound to 
give every facility to an Inspector for examina- 
tion of boilers (section 14). The Inspector has 
the right of entry for the purpose (section 17). 
Whenever any accident occurs to a boiler or a 
steam-pipe it should be reported to the Inspec- 
tor (section 18). An appeal lies from an order 
passed by an Inspector to the Chief In8i)Cctor 
(section 19) ; and to the appellate authority from 
an order i)a8sed by the Chief Inspector (section 
20). The orders passed by the appellate 
authority are final and cannot be called in 
question in any Court (section 21). A penalty of 
a fine of Bs. 100 is provided for (1) refusal 
to produce certificate (section 22) and (2) 
Illegal use of boiler (section 23). A fine of 1^. 
500 can be inflicted for omission to report 
transfer of boilers from one place to another, 
Of to fix tfie Tegisfer number pu a boiler or to 


report structural alterations In a boiler, or for 
tampering with the eafety-valve (section 241, 
or for tampering with register-mark (Ecctlon 26). 
Prosecilcns urderlhe .^ct mnst be instituted 
within six months (section 26) and can be enter- 
tained only by a Presidency Magistrate or a 
First Class Magietratc (section 27). The fees 
and penalties under the Act are rtcoverahle as 
arrears of land revenue (section 82), The Act 
applies also to hollers belonging to the Crown 
(section 88). 

The Cantonments (House Accommoda* 

tion) Act. — Almost every cantonment in India 
has houses built by private owners. Those 
houses are allowed to be built on cantonment 
terms which are that on military emergency the 
houses are to be vacated by their owners or 
tenants and they are placed at the disposal of 
Government which pays reasonable rent for 
their use and occupation. Every house within 
cantonment limits is liable to appropriation by 
Government on lease (section 6). Such a house 
can be inspected prior to military occupation 
(section 6) and the owner can be called upon to 
execute a lease of it in favour of Government for 
such period as may be required (section 7), 
Before a bouse can oe occupied for a hospital, 
school, hostel, bank, hotel, shop or club, pre- 
vious sanction of the Officer Commanding must 
be obtained (section 9). A house cannot be 
appropriated if it Is already occupied by a school, 
etc., or by a railway administration or by a club 
or by the owner himself (section 10). Where 
a house is appropriated, a notice of 21 days Is 
given for unoccupied houses and of thirty days 
for occupied houses (section 11) or a notice of 
six months in cases of long term tenancies 
(section 14.) On failure of the owner to give up 
peaceful possession, the District Magistrate shall 
enter upon the premises and enforce the surren- 
der of the house (section 12). Under certain 
circumstances the owner can call upon the 
Government to buy up his house (section 
13). I'he owner can require arbitration dh the 
question of rent (section 15) or of repairs (section 
16). When there is devolution of Interest in a 
house in a cantonment notice of it should be 
given to the Commanding Officer (section 18). 
Sections 19 to 23 deal with Committeos of arbi- 
tration and their powers. A decision of the 
Committee may be appealed from to the 
Civil Court (section 19). An appeal also lies 
to the Officer Commanding from an order under 
section 7 (section 20) but his decision is final 
/section 32). No suii or other legal nroceed- 
ng can lie against any person for any thing done 
n good faith under the Act (section 88). 

The Indian Naval Armament Act. — In 

1922, a treaty between all the world nava 1 rowers 
was signed at Washington for the Limitation of 
Naval Armaments. The present Act is raesed 
to fulfil the obligations imposed by that treaty. 
Its object is to lay down restrictions on the 
buildings of vessels of W’ar and for the adapting 
of any ship for use as a vessel of war. It is, 
therefore, enacted that no person shall “build 
any vessel of war, or alter, or arm or equip anr 
ship so as to adapt for use as a vessel of war ** 
section 3). A person offending against the Act 
8 liable to be sentenced to imprisonment for two 
years or to pay a fine of Rs. 1,C00 (section 6). 
The ship so iljeg^lly bpilt or fitted o^t ie jlfthlf 
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to forleiture (lection 6). Power is given to 
Mfurob ft snsnected ship (section^?). Only a 
P retidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
First Class can try offences under the Act 
(section 13). A person acting bona fide under 
the provisions of this Act is protected against 
a suit or legal proceeding (section 14). 

The Workmen's Compensation Act.— The 

trend of legislation in India has recently been in 
the wake of amelioration in the conditions of 
labour. The present Act forma a notable 
■addition to it. The growth of large factories 
and industries has led to the huddling together 
of numbers of workmen on a scale never thought 
Necessity, therefore, has arisen for 
ftlf^^rding them. This safeguard cannot 
opeiftte sufficiently through inspection by 
Oovemment Officers : the legislature have 
therefore devised payment of monetary com- 
pensation by the employer for injury caused to 
his workmen (section 3). If the injury result In 
death the employer is liable to compensate in 
case of an adult workman with thirty months’ 
wages or Rs. 2,600 whichever la less or to pay 
Rs. 200 In the case of a minor workman. In 
the case of permanent total disablement, he Is 
liable to pay to an adult, forty-two months' 
wages of Rs. 8,600 whichever is less ; or to a 
minor, eighty-four months’ wages or Rs. 3,600. 
In the case of temporary disablement half of the 
salary during disablement or five years which 
Is the shorter period (section 4). The claim to 
oomjMnsatlon must be lodged within six months 
of tne accident (section 10). The person 
injured must permit himself to be medically 
examined free of charge if required (section 11). 
In certain cases a person employing a contractor 
to do “ his trade or business” remains liable for 
Injuries caused to the workman employed by the 
contfactor (section 12). Where a workman has 
received compensation from his employer, hut 
In reality a stranger Is liable to pay it, the em- 
ployer can recover the amount from the stranger 
(section 13), If the employer becomes insolvent, 
the workman can recover compensation frem 
the insurw if any (section 14), The provisions 
of the Act are made applicable to masters of 
registered ships and seamen subject to quali- 
fitMtions mentioned In section 15. Any con- 
tract by a workman relinquishing any right of 
compensation from the employer for personal 
injuries caused to him Is null and void (section 
17). The questions relating to the liability to 
pay and the amount of compensation under the 
Act can be settled only by a Commissioner and 
BOt by a Civil Court (section 19). The Commis- 
sioner may be appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment (section 20), It is only when the parties 
concerned fail to settle the compensation by 
Agreement that they can resort to the Com- 
missioner (section 22), who has the powers of a 
Civil Court (section 28), and before whom the 
parties can appear by a lawyer (section 24). 
It Is competent to the Commissioner to refer 
any questions to the High Court (section 27). 
If parties settle their differences by agreement, 
•uch agreement needs be rerfstered by the Com- 
missioner (section 28), If the agreement Is not 
so raftered the employer remains liable to pay 
full amount of compensation over again (section 
t9). 

Appeals lie to the High Court from some of 
prders of, t|ie Commissioner (section 80). 


The amount of compensation either under an 
agreement or otherwise may be recovered by 
the Commissioner as an arrear of land revenue 
(section 81). 

The Indian Factories (Amendment) Act. — 

The Introduction of sixty working hours in a 
week in a factory has led to the amendment in 
section 22 of the Factories Act of 1911 which 
makes provision for an intervening holiday. 
Where any person is employed on a Sunday in 
consequence of his having a holiday on one of the 
three days preceding that Sunday, that Sunday 
shall, for the purpose of calculating the weekly 
hours of work of such person, be deemed to be 
included in the preceding week (section 2). 
Not only “machinery” but “electrical fit- 
tings,” also are required to be fenced (section 
S). 

The Indian Paper Currency Act.— This 
Is a purely consolidating measure and bolls 
down into one Act six different Acts enacted at 
different times. It starts with a definition of 
“ universal currency note ” of denominations 
ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 100. Other denomina- 
tions can be universalised in India by a Govern- 
ment Notification (section 2). These notes are 
Interchangeable with current metallic coins 
(section 11). A universal currency note is 
payable at any office of issue throughout India 
(section 15). The issue of currenoy note is 
supported by a paper currency reserve. It 
consists of two parts : (1) the metallic reserve, 
consisting of the coined metal and gold and silver 
bullion held on that account by the Secretary 
of State or the Governor- General in Council ; 
and (2) the securities reserve (section 18). 
Rowers have been reserved to issue currency 
notes against bills of exchange (section 21). 
The Governor-General in Council may convert 
any of the coin or bullion in reserve into ordinary 
coin or bullion under section 11 (section 20). 
Coin and bullion not in India may under certain 
circumstances be deemed to be part of the 
reserve (section 22). Securities held in reserve 
may sometime be sold and replaced (section 
27). No person can draw any bill or bundles 
or promissory notes payable to the bearer on 
demand or borrow on such instrument (section 

25) ; if he does so he is liable to be fined in a sum 
equal to the amount of the instniment (section 

26) . A person is entitled to recover from Govern - 
ment the value of any lost, mutilated or imper- 
fect currency note (section 28). 

The Repealing and Amending Act.— The 

purpose of this Act is to remove unnece^ry 
words and phrases from the existing Acts passed 
by the Indian legislature from time to time. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act.— This 
Act la popularly known as the Racial Distinc- 
tions Act. Under the Criminal Procedure Code 
as It stood hitherto Euroi)ean British subjects 
in India had privileges when tried for a criminal 
offence. These privileges always produced 
heart-burning In the Indian subj^s of His 
Majesty. Time after tipa® resolutions were 
moved In the Indian Assembly to do away with 
the preference shown ; and even the present 
Viceroy promised to sei matters right. A Com- 
ml^on was appointed to examine the question. 
The present Act Is based on the recommenda- 
tions of the CommlBsion. A European prltisli 
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subject cannot be tried by a Magistrate of the 
Second or Third Class when the offence is punish* 
able with a fine exceeding Ra.SO or imprisonment 
(section 29 A). Only the Court of Session can 
•pass upon him a sentence of death, penal ser- 
vitude, imprisonment or fine ; but a District or 
First Class Magistrate can only sentence him to 
imprisonment for one yeai or fine up to Rs. 1,000 
(section 34A). The equalisation Is sought thus: 
section 275 and section *^84 A of the Criminal 
Procedure Code are so framed that a European 
British subject or an Indian British subject can 
claim that he should be tried by a jury or assessors 
, the majority of which is drawn from his own 
countrymen. In cases where there is a joint 
trial of both, each one can claim a separate trial 
(section 285 A). Chapter 33 of the Code has 
been re-cast. An Incllan or a European British 
subject can claim as of right to be tried under 
this (Chapter (section 443). In summons cases 
the Magistrate shall direct that the case be tried 
by a Bench of two Magistrates of First Class one 
of whom is a European and the other an Indian. 
If the two Magistrates differ, the whole case is to 
belaid before a Sessions Judge for decision. Any 
sentence passed is appealable (section 445). In 
warrant cases, the Magistrate, if he does not 
discharge the accused, should commit him to 
the Court of Session (section 446). The sentences 
passed are subject to ordinary appeals 
(section 447). 

The Married Women’s Property (Amend- 
ment) Act. — Section 6 of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1874, has been so amended that if 
a Hindu effects an assurance on his life and 
expresses the policy to be for the benefit of his 
wife, on his death the wife becomes entitled to 
the money. The amendment settles the con- 
flict between Madras High Court (37 Mad. 483) 
and Bombay High Court (37 Bombay 471) on 
the point. 

Indian Cotton Cess Act, — ^Thc Indian 
Cotton Committee which met in 1917-18 re- 
commended the constitution of a permanent 
Central Cotton Committee, which has now been 
called into being (section 4). There is also cess 
imposed of annas two on each standard bale of 
400 lbs, for cotton exported by sea from India 
or consumed in any mill in British India (section 
3). The proceeds of the sale are to bo applied 
to “ promoting agricultural and technological 
research in the interests of the cotton industry 
in India.” (section 12). 

The Indian Income-Tax Amendment Act- 

— I’hc present Act seeks to remove two defects 
that have been discovered in the main Act. 
The perquisite enjoyed by a person in the shape 
of a rent-free residence is liable to income-tax 
(section 2). The adjustments of assessments of 
income tax which were introduced In 1922 are 
now made permanent from year to year (section 
3). 

The Government Savings Banks Amend* 
ment Act. — ^It always popularises an institu- 
tion when every facility is given to the heirs of a 
deceased depositor to vrithdraw amount standing 
in hla name. The set constitution of the 
Imperial Bank requires that for withdrawing 
luch amount the hetr or legal representative 
most be armed with either probate or lettom of 
administration. This stringent requirement is 
now relaxed In the case of a savings bank depo git« 


Where the amount does not exceed Its. fi,0d0 
the Secretary, or where It does not ek<Md 
Rs. 1,000 any offlber employed in the 
ment, may pay it over to the heir. ev#n in 
absence of probate or letters of aomlnliitjfatlbli 
(section 4). 

The Prisoners (Amendment) Act.— Section 

29 of the Prisoners Act, 1920, Is amended in a 
small particular and its provisions are axtendnd 
to Central Provinces and Berar. 

The Criminal Procedure (Amendment) 
Act. — A new section 29B Is added to the CJrlmi* 
nal Procedure Code, which empowers certain 
Magistrates to try juvenile offenders under the 
age of 16 years for offences not punishable With 
death or transportation for life, and deal with 
them under the Reformatory Bchools Act. 
Section 69 has been amended to enable a . private 
person to arrest any person who in his view 
commits a non-ballable offence or any proclaim- 
ed offender. Sections relating to security pro- 
cedure are amended here and there. Section 183 
relating to conditional order for removal of 
nuisance is drafted anew ; and a new section 139A 
is added to provide procedure where existence 
of public right is denied. Sections 144 and 145 
which deal with the fertile topic of disputes 
regarding Immoveable property are greatly 
altered ; and a new section 147 is put in to settle 
the disputes concerning rights of use of immove- 
able property. Under section 162, a statement 
made by any person to a police-ofiloer in the 
course of the investigation need not be signed. 
It will not form any evidence at the trial. 
Section 195 regarding sanctions to prosecute has 
undergone groat change. It is no longer com- 
petent now to give sanction to a private person; 
but only the public servant may obtain it. It 
was surmised that in some cases the sanctions 
were not bona fid* taken out but were held 
in terrorem over their victims or used for the 
purpose of coercing them. The list of offences 
which can bo compounded Is much enlarged in 
the new section 345 and even the High C!ourt in 
revision may allow a case to be compounded. 
The provisions for recovery of Ines (s. 386) are 
made elaborate. The Magistrate may either 
issue a warrant for the levy ol the amount by 
attachment and sale of the offender's moveable 
property ; or issue a warrant to the Collector 
authorising him to raise it by sale of moveable or 
Immoveable property of the offender. An appeal 
has been provided in security proceedings. An 
order for security under section 118, if passed 
by a Presidency ^gistrate, is appealable totthe 
IHgh Court ; or if passed by any other Magistrate, 
to the Court of Session. Similar appeals arc 
provided against orders rejecting surety imder 
section 122. A new section 416 A provides that 
where more than one person are jointly tried at 
one trial and an appealable sentence is i)aesed on 
one of them only, all the accused have a right of 
appeal. Sections 439 is altered ; and when a 
person is called upon to show cause why a 
sentence passed upon him should not bo enhapeed^ 
he can also show cause against Ills conviction. 
The section 476 referring to directions to pro- 
secute is made more precise ; and a superior 
Court is now riven power to act under it wh^ tbf 
lower (k)urt has not acted (section 470A).^ An 
order passed under the foregoing ^ 
it now made appealable (aeotlon { 
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leotion 488 relating to maintenance la relaxed a 
little ; no warrant can iaaue tor recovery of the 
amount unless the application is made within a 
^r of the order. The powers to issue a writ ef 
Habeas Corpus which were hitherto confined 
to the High Courts in their original jurisdiction 
are now extended to the limits of their appellate 
jorisdlction as well. An important diversion is 
made in the law of bail (section 497) and the 
Court may direct that any person under the 
age of sixteen years or any woman or any sick 
or infirm person accused of a non-bailable 
offence be released on bail. When a surety to a 
bond dies or becomes insolvent the Court may 
order the person bound over to furnish fresh 
seolirlty (section 614 A). A new section (section 
6 16 A) la introduced to empower the Court to 
pass orders as regards custody of property 
pending the disposal of a case when a person is 
accused of an offence under the JSIaval Dis- 
cipline Act or the Army Act or the Air JForce 
Act. The High Court can, on the application 
of the Advocate Ccneral, transfer the case to 
itself (section 625). When allegations arc made 
against the conduct of a public servant in the 
course of an inquiry or trial, the party com- 
plaining may put in an attidavit in support of 
his allegations (section 539A). A Judge or a 
Magistrate can when he thinks fit make local 
inspection, but must record a memorandum of 
any relevant facts observed at such Inspection 
(section 639B). The inherent powers of the 
High Court are expressly saved in section 561A. 
The beneficent provisions of section 562 arc 
greatly enlarged. Any person not under 21 
years of age convicted of an offence punishable 
with imprisonment for not more than 7 years: any 
person under 21 years or a woman convicted 
of an offence not punishable with death or 
transportation, and without any previous con- 
viction, may be released on probation of good 
conduct. The order may be passed by an 
appellate Court or even a Court in revision 
(section 562). 

The Indian Official Secrets Act. — There 
were hitherto two Acts on tlie subject ; (1) The 
Indian Ottioial Secrets Act of 1889 and the 
English Official Secrets Act of 1911. Both of 
these applied to India. The latter is replaced 
by a more comprehensive provision in England in 
1920 ; but the latter statute does not apply to 
India. The three Acts are consolidated in the 
present measure. Penalties for spying are 
stringent and vary from imprisonment for three 
years to fourteen years (section 3). At the trial, 
communications with foreign agents are by 
themselves evidence of commission of certain 
offences (section 4). Wrongful communication of 
official secret is punishable with two years 
imprisonment or fine (section 6) and a similar 
penalty is provided for unauthorised use of 
uniforms, or falsification of reports, etc. (section 
6) ; or for interference with officers of police or 
members of His Majesty’s forces (section 7). 
An attempt or abetment is punishable with 
the same severity (section 9). Harbouring 
of spies is visited with imprisonment for one year 
or fine (section 10). Section 14 empowers the 
Court to hold proceedings in camera. For an 
offence by a company or a corporation, every 
director or officer in the Company is liable 
(lection 15). 

The Uidlaii Penal Code (Amendment) 
Act«~ln 1910, there met at Paris the Inter* 
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national Convention for the suppression of White 
Slave Traffic. The Convention adopted cer- 
tain resolutions to that end. Those resolutions 
whicli were accepted by the Uovemment of 
India are carried out by this measure. Any 
person inducing a woman to go from any place 
tor immoral purposes is liable to be punished 
under Section 366. Procuration of girls under 
16 years of ago for sexual purposes is penalised 
with imprisonment of ten years and fine (Sec* 
tion 366A.) Importation of girls under 21 
years of age from any country outside India for 
illicit intercourse is made punishable likewise 
(section 366 B). 

The Indian Merchant Shipping Act«— 

The first Indian Merchant whipping Act was 
passed in 1838 ; since then it was amended 
from time to time by a number of Acts, the last 
one being of 1920. All these Acts are consoli- 
dated and unified into one measure of legis- 
lature. As there is nothing characteristically 
new, the provisions of tlie new Act are not 
dealt with here. 

The Makharoda and Goontia Villages 
Laws Act. — This is an administrative mea- 
sure. In 1905, on the establishment of the 
province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, the 
District of Sambalpur (excepting the Chandar- 
pur-Padampur Zemindari and the Phuijhar 
Zemindarl) was transferred from (jcntral Pro- 
vinces to Bengal ; and the Calcutta High Court 
was given jurisdiction over the District. Later, 
wlien Bihar and Orissa were created into a se- 
parate province, Wambhalpur was transferred 
there and in the constitution of tlie Patna 
High Court jurisdiction over Wambhalpur Dis- 
trict w(mt over to that Court. Thus tfie Chun- 
darpur-Padampur and Phuljhar Zemindaries 
remained in the Central Provinces ; similarly 
it was intended to retain the Malkliaroda Jagliir 
and (ioontia villages in tiiose provinces. This 
intention is now made clear by tiiis enactment. 

The Legal Practitioners (Women) Act.— 

Although uotli branches of the Legal profession 
were opened to women in England during the 
war-time, India lagged behind and clung to the 
time-worn prejudice. The Patna High Court 
actually refused admission as a pleader to Miss 
Hazra. Womc time ago the Calcutta High 
Court did the same to a distinguished lady 
graduate in law ; and some years ago the 
Bombay High Court similarly treated the ap- 
plication of Miss Worabji. Weetion 3 of this 
Act opens out all the three branches of the 
legal profession in India to women. It always 
was so open in France and America, 

The Indian States (Protection Against 
Oisatfection; Act. — This Act has a history 
of its own. When it was first introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly, it was thrown out un- 
ceremoniously. Then in spite of opposition of 
some members, it was passed by a majority 
In the Council of State. The Covernor-Ueneral 
then certified it under the powers reserved to 
him under section 67 B of the Government of 
India Act and it received the assent of His 
Majesty in duo course. The Act provides that 
if any person is found guilty of sedition 
against “ any Prince or Chief of a State in India 
or the Goremment or the Administration es- 
tablished in any such State” he shall be sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment or fine or 
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both (lection 8). Ko Court Inferior to thet 
of a Prefldency Magistrate or a Ma^trate of 
the First Class can try the case and that too on 
a complaint made under the authority of the 
Governor- General In Council (section 5). 

The'' Mahendra Partab Singh Estates 
Act. — The property belonging to Kunwar 
Mahendra Partab Singh was attached under 
Regulation Til of 1818 ; but the attachment 
permitted the Government merely to collect 
the rents, meeting the revenue and the coat 
of management and accumulating the net 
profits until the estate was released. This Act 
enables Government to vest in itself the interest 
of the offender, in order that it may subse- 
quently regrant it to his minor son and his 
heirs under a Sanad. Pending the re-grant 
the estate will be managed by the Court of 
Wards in trust for the minor. 

The Moorshedabad Amendment Act. — 

The Indenture entered into by the Nawab of 
Murshedabad on March 12, 1891, and legalised 
by Murshedabad Act XV of 1891 prevents 
him from executing leases of any of his property 
for a term exceeding twenty-one years. The 
restriction is now relaxed and he can lease out 
his property for any term “ provided the terms 
and conditions are approved by the Governor 
of Bengal in Council” (section 2). 

The Code of Civil Procedure (Amend- 
ment) Act.— ^Under section 60 of the Code, 
when the salary of an employee is Rs. 20 the 
whole salarv is exempt from attachment in 
execution of a decree against him ; and Rs. 20 
are so exempt when the salary exceeds Rs. 20 
but does not exceed Rs. 40. Now all salaries 
under Rs. 40 are wholly exempt from attach- 
ment ; and Rs. 40 are also exempt when a 
salary ranges from Rs. 40 to Rs. 80. 

The Irdian Income-Tax (Further Amend- 
ment) Act. — Section 4 of the Indian Income- 
Tax Act 1922 is now so amended that ” Inconie 
received in or brought into British India ” shall 
be deemed to have accrued in British India. 
A new Chapter VA is added with reference to 
certain classes of shipping. A new section 44A 
Is added which levies tax on occasional shipping 
belonging to concerns whose principal place of 
business is not in British India and who have 
no regular agents in India from whom the tax 
could be levied (section 44A). 

The Indigo Cess ^Repealing) Act.-^The 
Indigo Cess (Amendment) Act levied a cess of 
Rs. 1-8-0 per cwt. of indigo produced in India 
and exported, in order to meet expenses of 
research work in the interests of the indigo 
industry in India. The research work is now 
complete and the cess is removed. 

The Civil Procedure Code (Amendment) 
Act. — A decree for restitution of conjugal rights 
could he enforced under Order XXXI, rule 
1 ” by the detention in the civil prison ” also ; 
this provision is now removed ; and it can 
now only enforced ” by the attachment of 
his (defaulter’s) property.” Thus, the law is 
now made uniform both with regard to husband 
and wife ; and neither can be imprisoned for 
failure to obey a decree for restitution of con- 
jugal rights. 

The Special Marriage 'Amendment) Act. — 

Some yearg ago Mr. B, N. Basu proposed a bill 


which broke through high fenoM of eattei and 
ereeda for purpoaea of marriage. It evoked 
a storm of opposition then and the bill had to 
be dropped. Before the embers of the con- 
troversy that raged then could die out, there 
arose from its ashes another bill framed by 
Mr. V. J. Patel, who left out the creeds and 
proposed breaking through different castes ; 
that is, any Hindu can marry any other Hindu. 
It also provoked another storm and series of 
protest meetings throughout India. The se- 
cond bill also came to grief. The provisions of 
the Special Marriage Act of 1872 are now ap- 
plied to “Hindu, Budhist, Sikh or Jaina reli- 
gion.” In other words the amendment now 
obviates the necessity of a declaration that the 

E arties entering into a special marriage are not 
[Indus, Budhists, Sikhs, etc. There are some 
novel features. A person entering into a special 
marriage, if a member of an undivided Hindu 
family, ceases ipto facto to be its member 
(section 22). Succession to his property is 
governed by tlie Indian Succession Act 1865 
(section 24). Ho is not to have right of adop- 
tion (section 25). If his father has no other 
son the father can adopt another son (section 
26). 

The Indian Territorial and Auxiliary 
Forces (Amendment) Act. — AVhere a person 
whose period of service is about to expire under 
the Indian Territorial Force Act or the Auxi- 
liary Force Act, commits a serious military 
offence, he can. although he ceases to belong to 
such force, still be tried by Military Court- 
Martial. 

The Indian Lunacy (Amendment) Act. — 

If a person is once the subject of a reception 
order, taken to a mental hospital and dis- 
charged as cured, he still remains liable under 
the law as it stood to be sent to the mental 
Hospital any time during his life-time without 
a fresh reception order. This defect is now 
remedied, and a reception order now remains 
in operation only for 30 days from its date, 
or if acted upon, until the lunatic is discharged 
from the asylum, ^ 

The Indian Army (Amendment) Act.— 

The Indian Army Act is now made applicable 
to officers, warrant officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Royal Air Force (section 
2). A new section Is added by which the re- 
port of a chemical analyser " which proved 
itself under section 510 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, is also a proof by Itself In the pro- 
ceedings before a Court martial (section 91A). 
If a person tried by a Court martial Is found to 
be Insane, ample powers have been given to the 
Governor- General of India in Council to deal 
with him (section 103A). 

The Cutchi Memons (Amendment) Act. — 

The Cutchi Memons Act XLVI of 1920 enabled 
a Cutchi Memon to take advantage of the 
Act and to permit himself and his descendants 
to be governed by the principles of Mahomedan 
law In matters of succession and inheritance. 
It Is now enacted, that only a Cutchi Memon 
“ (1) who has attained majority and (2) who is 
resident in British India ” can take advantage 
of the Act (section 2). If the prescribed autho- 
rity refuses to accept his declaration, he can 
appeal from the or(ier, section S (2). 
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TM Mtk. of Crimliiftl Procedurt (Fav 
IMr Anendmoiit) Act.— ** MukhUra in 
tho Bengal Preaidenoy are made to undergo 
a ieet by the Calcutta High Court : and their 
license to practise la renewed from year to 
year* They were required in each case to ob- 
tain permission of the Court before they could 
file appearance on behalf of their client. This 
later disability is now removed and they can 
now appear as a matter of right. 

The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) 
Act. — The Government of India have now been 
empowered to issue currency notes to the ex- 
tent of 12 crores of rupees in order to anticipate 
and prevent monetary stringency as a tem- 
porary measure ; the additional issue so put 
into circulation to be automatically retired 
when the necessity ceases (section 4). 

The Code of Criminal Procedure (Second 
Aniendment) Act. — When an offender is sen- 
tenced to pay a fine which is not paid forthwith, 
the Court may order that the fine may be paid 
in full or in instalments within thirty days of 
the date of the order. The sentence on offender 
may be suspended and he may be released 
(section 388). Where a young i)er8on is con- 
vloted for the first time with theft, misappro- 
priation, cheating or any offence not punishable 
with more than two years’ imprisonment, can, 
instead of being sentenced be released ‘ after 
due admonition (section 562). 

The Land Acquisition (Amendment) 
Act. — When any land is notified for compulsory 
acquisition under the Land Acquisition Act 
1894. any person interested in the land may 
within 80 days of the notification object to the 
acquisition of the land. The objection shall be 
made In writing to the Collector, who shall give 
the objector an opportunity of being heard 
in person or by pleader, and shall ultimately 
submit a report to the local Oovemincnt. The 
decision of the local Government shall be final 
(section 6A). 

The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act 

The increase in the use of oil as fuel on ships has 
necessitated certain precautionary measures in 
port limits. The Bombay Port Trust is autho- 
rised to regulate the manner in which oil or 
water mixed with oil shall be discharged in any 
such port and for the disposal of the same. 


Tha Indian ElectiioitF (Amandmant) 
Aet> — ^The amendment enablee railway com^ 
panles to remove trees not growing on their 
land which may come In the way of their aerial 
line. 

The Charitable and Religious Trusts 
(Amendment) Act. — The powers which are 
hitherto exercisable under the Act by the 
District Courts alone can now be exercised by 
Subordinate Judges specially em]:x)wered in 
that behalf. 

The Mussulman Wakf Act.—Every Mut- 

tuwali is now obliged to furnish to the Court 
the following particulars relating to the Wakf ; 
(1) description of Wakf property ; (2) its gross 
annual income ; (3) the gross income during 
five preceding years ; (4) amount of Govem- 
mout revenue and cesses, and rents payable 
by the property ; (5) estimate of expenses of 
realisation of income ; and (6) the amount set 
apart for purposes of the Wakf (section 3). 
The particulars so furnished shall be duly 
published by the Court (section 4). The Mut- 
tuwalli has to submit annual accounts before 
June 30 In each year (section 6) ; which accounts 
would bo audited under supervision of the 
Court (section 6). Any person can obtain 
copies of the statement of particulars under 
section 3 or 4 ; or any statement of accounts 
furnished under section 5 or any audit report 
made under section 6 (section 9). If any 
Muttuwali gives false particulars or accounts 
he is liable to bo fined in Rs. 500 on first con- 
viction ; and to a fine of Rs. 2,000 on each 
subsequent conviction (section 10). 

The Indian Stamp (Amendment) Act.— 
The stamp duties on “ snare-certificates (Art. 
19), letter of allotment of shares (Art. 36), letter 
of credit (Art. 37), proxies (Art. 52)” are en- 
hanced from one anna to two annas (section 2). 
All promissory notes were hitherto stamped 
uniformly at one anna irrespective of the 
amount. Promissory notes payable on de- 
mand are now subjected to a telescopic scale 
of fees. All pro-notes under Rs. 250 in value 
remain leviable at one anna ; when the amount 
exceeds Rs. 250 but does not exceed Rs. 1,000 
a stamp duty of anuas two is fixed. On higher 
amounts a uniform rate of four annas is levied. 
When promissory notes are payable otherwise 
than on demand,^ they are chargeable as bills of 
exchange. 
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^iaiiioal Survey 1b under the dlrec« 
tloD of the Superintendent of the Boyal Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta, ^rith whom are associated 
the Economic Botanists belonging to the Agri* 
cultural Department. In 1912 the post of 
Reporter on Economic Products was abolished 
and replaced by that of Economic Botanist 
to the Botanical Survey. Much of the syste- 
matic botanical work of India is done for the 
department by forest officers and others. Over 
2,000 specimens were obtained In 1911-12 by 
the officer deputed to accompany the Abor 
Expedition as botanist, and a material addi- 
tion was made to the information available 
as to the vegetation of the little-known fron- 
tier region traversed. 

Geological Survey. —The first object of the 
Department is the preparation of a general geo- 
logical map of India. Various economic inves- 
tigations, which form an increasingly important 
part of the Department’s work, are also con- 
ducted. These include investigation of marble 
and sandstone quarries for the purpose of 
building Imperial Delhi, the examination of 
the Korea coal-field in the Central Provinces, 
of petroliferous localities in the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province, of pitchblende 
areas in the Gaya District, <fec. 

Zoological Survey. — A scheme for the for- 
mation 01 a Zocfiogical Survey on the basis of the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, came into force in 
July, 1916. The proposals as sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State mainly are as follows : — 
The headquarters of the Survey will be the 
Indian Museum. The scheme regarding the 
Zoological Survey entails the breaking up of the 
organisation now known as the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
into two parts, one of which will become a Gov- 
ernment department under the title of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and Will be prima- 
rily concerned with zoological investigation and 
exercise such advisory functions as may be 
assigned to it by Government, while the other 
part will remain as the office of the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum and will be organised for the 

e resent on the lines laid down in the existing by- 
kws of the Museum. It will bo the duty of the 
Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the 
standard zoological collection of the Indian 
Empire, and as such to give every assistance In 
their power both to officials and to others, In the 
identification of zoological specimens submitted 
to them, arranging, if requested to do so, to 
send collections to specialists abroad for Identi- 
fication in cases in which no specialist is avail- 
able in India. The Director of the Survey is 
Dr. Anandale. 

Mammal Survey. — ^The Survey was institut- 
ed in the year 1912 with the object of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammals In India, Burma 
and Ceylon, and with the further object of sup- 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals 
at the Bombay Natural History Society's 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural History Museums in India, the 
primary object of the Survey being the further- 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mamaudian 
Fauna. Up to 1891 Natur^ts in India had 
to rely for information on Dr. Jeidon’s Mam- 1 
loalB of India” published In 1874. In 1884 




B. A. Btemdale published his Natoral Blstoiv 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular work 
which did not add much to Jerdon'a book. Di 
1881 a memorial prepared by Dr. Sqater, Hpn. 
Secretary to the Zoolo^oM Society and sliced by 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other treU knowp 
scientists, was presented to the Secretary. Ot 
State for India. The memorial reobmui^ded 
that a series of Volumes dealing wl^ thO Fauna 
of India should be prepared tmd jDr. BlAUford 
should be appointed Its Editor, The memorial 
resulted in the publication in 1888-1890 of the 
Volume on Mammals in the ’’Fauna of British 
India” Series and since 1891 this volume basbeen 
the standard work on Indian ManunaU, Blan- 
ford’s book was however based On the Inforzha- 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the 
book have been revealed in the li^ht of more 
I recent research. Further knowledge In remrd 
to distribution and classification and the dfeoo- 
veries of new species have rendered Blanfoid 
practically obsolete. 

To remedy this desfect, at the Instigation of 
the authorities of the British Museum, the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society decided to Institute 
what is now known as the Mammal Survey 
Mr. W. S. Millard, then Hon. Secretary oi 
ttiat Society, issued in an appeal to its membem 
to enable the Society to engage the services of 
trained European collectors so as to make a 
systematic collection of the mammals of India 
Burma and Ceylon. The response to the appeal 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1911 and 1920, partly by subscriptions 
from the Society’s members, contributions from 
Indian Princes, and grants from the Indian 
Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon, 
Malay States, and the Provincial Qovemmenta. 
Subscriptions were also received from a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in England 
and America. By the outbreak of the war the 
Survey had been carried on over large areas of 
the country, the districts covered being — In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the wh^e of 
Gujarat, Kutch and Kathiawar; the Southern 
Maharatta country and Kuiara in Southern 
India ; in Coorg and Mysore; in the centre 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Behar: in Northern 
India the Society’s collectors had worked over 
Kumaun, Darjeeling and Sikkim and the 
Bhutan Duars. In Burma, collections were 
made along the Chindwin river, in Central Burma 
and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
Tennaserira. The whole Of Ceylon was also 
systematically fturveyed. 

The material, which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised some 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to the British Museum ^ere jtha 
collections were scientifically workea put by 
the late Mr. B. C. Wroughton, formerly Inspec- 
tor General of Forests, Mr. Oldfield Fhomas, 
F.B.S., Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr. Martin C. Hinton and others. The 
results of their researches were published in a 
series of scientific papers in the Journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society. The snorin- 
ous mass of material then oolleoted resulted In 
the discovery of large numbers ol new fohns 
and species and by increasing our knowledge of 
distribution of Indian Mammalia 1 m dnabled 
the revision Bbtuford^s Mammidla to be 
nndertaken and early la 1981 the S^oietaqr ^ 
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State for India commissioned Mr. R. C. Wrough- 
ton, since diseased, and Mr. M. C. Hinton to 
undertake the work. 

At the beginning of the War certain important 
areas however remained to be worked, princi- 
pally 8. India, the Eastern Ghats, the Central 
Indian states and certain portions of Burma and 
the Mergui Archipelago. So when demobilisa- 
tion rendered it possible the work of the Survey 
which had been in abeyance during the War was 
gaumed and a collector was first sent to Assam, 
which has now been thoroughly worked. The 
Bombay Natural History Society’s collectors 
are now in the Eastern Ghats and in Mergui, and 
it la hoped, if sufficient funds are forthcoming, 
to complete the work as originally conceived. 

The Board of Scientific Advice.— 

This Board includes the heads of the Meteoro- 
logical, Geological, Botanical, Forest, and 
Survey Departments, representatives of the 
Agricuitural and Civil Veterinary Departments, 
and other sclentiflo authorities whose special 
attainments may be useful, it was established 
in 1902 to co-oidinate official scientific Inquiry, 
to ensure that research work is distributed to 
the best advantage, and to advise the Gov- 
ernment of India in prosecuting practical 
research Into those questions of economic or 
applied science on the solution of which the 
agricultural and industrial development of the 
country so largely depends. The programmes 
of Investigation of the various departments are 
annually submitted to the Board for discussion j 
and arrangement, and an annual report is pub- 
lished on the work done. 

The Secretary to the Government of Indi^ 
(Department of Revenue and Agriculture) 
s 6X‘offlcio President of the Board which 
includes the Director-General of Observa- 
tories, the Director of the Zoological Survey, 
the Surveyor-General of India, the Principal, 
Punjab Veterinary College, the Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science, the Inspector- 
General of Forests, the Agricultural Adviser to 
the Government of India, the Director of the 
Geological Survey, the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Public Works Department, and 
the Director of the Botanical Survey of India 
who la ^cretary to the Board of Scientific 
Ad^ce. 

The lii4iaii Research Fund.— Scientific 
research work Is rapidly developing in India. 
In 1911 the sum of 6 lakhs (£33,000) out 
of the surplus opium revenue was set aside 
as an endowment for research into epidemic 
diseases in connection with the Central Re- 
search Institute, at Kasauli. It was hoped 
that this sum might be largely augmented 
by private subscriptions. An Indian Re- 
search Fund Association was constituted, 
and a good deal of work has already been 
undertoken. Its objects are defined as *' the 
prosecution and assistance of research, the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases." Fresh investigations 
into kala azar and cholera have been inaugura- 
ted, and an officer was deputed, at the expense 
of the Fund, to study y^ow fever in the re- 
gloas where it is endemlo, with a view to taking 


steps to prevent its introduction into India. 
A further grant of fi lakhs (£40,000) was made 
to the Central Research Fund from the opium 
surplus of 1911-12. It has been decided to 
devote to research and anti-malarial projects 
6 lakhs (£38,000) a year from Imperial revenue 
commencing in 1918-14. A new periodical 
“ The Indian Journal of Medical Research," was 
instituted In 1913 and is published four 
times annually, as the official organ of the 
Research Fund, The Journal deals with every 
branch of research directly or indirectly con- 
nected with medical and sanitary science, and 
forms a record of what is being done in India 
for the advance of this work. In 1922 it was 
decided to devote the capital funds at the 
disposal of the Association to the erection of 
an Imperial Medical Research Institute and 
to the formation of a fund for Its endowment. 

Survey of India. — The work of the Survey 
of India Department falls under various heads, 
namely, the trigonometrical survey, topogra- 
phical and forest surveys, special surveys and 
explorations, and map production. Cadastral 
surveys are now carried out by the Provincial 
Land Records and Settlement Departments. 

In 1904 attention was drawn to the defective 
state of the topographical survey 
maps, and a Committee was appointed to re- 
port on the subject. To overtake the arrears 
of revision al survey and to secure that the map 
of India should be brought up to date and 
revised at proper intervals, they recommended 
a considerable Increase of establishment and an 
Increased expenditure of £210,000 a year for 
the next 25 years. They also made recommenda- 
tions for altering the size and improving the 
quality of the maps. After further inquiry the 
Government of India decided that a scale of 
1 Inch to the mile would ordinarily be sufficient, 
reserved forests and special areas being surveyed 
on the scale of 2 inches to the mile, and the ^-inch 
scale employed for waste and barren tracts. 

Indian Science Congress. 

The Indian Science Congress was founded 
largely owing to the effects of Dr. J. L. Slmonsen 
and Mr. P. S. Mactnahon, the present Honorary 
General Secretaries of the Congress. The 
Asiatic Society of Bengal undertakes the 
management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the Proceedings of the 
Congress, The objects are (1) to encouraM 
research and to make the results generally 
known among science workers in India, (2) to 
give opportunities for personal Intercourse 
and Boientlflo companionship and thus to 
overcome to some extent one of the chief 
drawbacks In the life of workers in science in 
India, (3) to promote public Interest In science; 
for this end the Congress Is held at different 
centres annually, and evening lectures open 
to the public form an important part of the 
proceedings of each Congress. 

The Congress meets in January each year, 
the proceedings last for six days. The Head 
of the Local Government is Patron of the 
Congress : the Congress session Is opened by a 
Presidential Address delivered for the President 
for the year. The President is chosen annually, 
the different sections being represented in tuni. 

I ThetecUona are Agriculture, (2) Physios and 
Matbematioi ,(3)CDeini8try, and Applied Botany 
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(4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) Botany, (6) 
Geology, (7) Medical Regearoh. When the 
sections meet separately each section Is presided 
over by its own President also chosen annually. 


The mornings are devoted to the reading and 
discussion of the papers, the afternoons to 
social functions and visits to places of interests 
in the evenings public lectures are delivered. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


The Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
has been placed by the Imperial Institute 
(Management) Act of 1916 under the control 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies as 
representing the central authority for the 
Dominions, Colonies, and Protectorates of the 
Empire. The actual management of the 
Institute will be with an executive council of 
twenty-five members, which, subject to the 
general control of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, will possess considerable autonomy 
and will be the governing body of the Instit.utc. 
India is to be represented on this council by 
four members, one nominated by the Govern- 
ment of India, two by the Secretary of St-ate 
for India, and one by the Secretary of state 
for the Colonies. In addition, it is understood 
that there will be a special Indian Committee 
of the Council with co-opted memb<'r8 — an 
arrangement which will greatly increase the 
connection of the Institute with Indian interests 
and, it is hoped, will promote the development 
of those activities of the Institute for India 
which are most needed in England. 

An account of the work done by the Institute 
for India, by Dr. W. R. Dunstan, Director of 
the Imperial Institute, has lately been published 
in the Bulletin of the Institute. 

The Indian Collections of the Imperial 
Institute, which have been completely reor. 
ganlsed in recent years, constitute the Indian 
Section of the Public Exhibition Galleries 
They include a representation of the imporUnt 
raw materials of India, illustrations of its chief 
industries and their results, tabular Information 
and diagrams respecting Indian trade and 
commerce maps, pictures, and photographs 


of Its cities and Industries. 

Technical infoi^matlon Bufehu. — Evek 

since the Scientific and Technical Research 
Department was started, a most Important 
partof its work has been, In addition to conduct- 
ing researches, to collect and critically collate 
all published information respecting the pro- 
duction and industrial uses of raw materialB. 
and it has gradually come to be recognized 
as a central clearing-house for Information of 
this character. Merchants and manufacturers 
in England, as Well as producers in India and 
the Colonies, have applied in Increasing numbers 
for information on these subjects. In order 
to be in a position to deal more effectively with 
such enquiries, a special branch of the depart- 
ment was formed in 1914, whose business it is. 
in collaboration with the staff of the Sclentiflo 
and Technical Research Department, to 
collect and distribute technical information. 
Since the Wax this branch, known as the Techni- 
cal Information Bureau, has been very full of 
work, and has not only dealt with a large number 
of inquiries as to Indian materials and their 
possibilities, but has taken the initiative with 
British manufacturers and merchants in bring- 
ing to their notice important Indian materiala 
which await a new market. 

The Institute has a library and map rooms 
which arc Important auxiliaries to this work 
and publishes quarterly the Bulletin which 
has played a conspicuous part In making known 
throughout the Empire the results of researches 
conducted at the Institute, and the records of 
progress in the various aspects of the production 
and utilisation of commericial and economiQ 
materials. 
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Laboul*. 

Various causes have combined to give added hour Conference held in "Wasiiington In I0l9 
Importance to the great group of human acti* and it became obligatory on her to enact legis- 
Titles concentrated under the generic term of La* lation giving effect to the decisions of the Con- 
bour. India is still a predominantly agricul- ference. Another International Labour Con- 
tural country and more than seventy per cent, ference was held at Genoa in 1920 to consider 
of Its people are dependent on the soil for their a number of questions relating to seamen, such 
livelihood. Nevertheless a process of Indus- as the hours of labour, manning scales, accom- 
trlallsation has gone steadily forward. Cal- modation, the provision for finding employment 
cutta and Bombay are great manufacturing and other cognate questions and the Third and 
cities. Whilst the jute mills dominate Calcutta Fourth Sessions of the Conference were held at 
and the cotton mills Bombay, there has grown Geneva in 1921 and 1922. The Fifth Session of 
up round these industries a substantial body of the Conference assembled on 22nd Oct. 1923 and 
other manufactories. Another considerable dealt with only one item of importance — factory 
manufacturing centre has developed at Cawn- inspection. India was represented at all of tliese 
pore, with cotton, wool and leather factories. Conferences. In 1922 India was admitted as 
The textile industry of Bombay has ovortlow- oneof the eight countries of Industrial importance 
ed Into the mofussil, and Ahmedabad and Shola- after protracted examination of the grounds 
pore are considerable centres of manufacture, of her claim by experts appointed by the League 
with a lesser one at Broach. In the Central of Nations. India, therefore, assumes responsi- 
Provlnces the cotton mills of Nagpore are famous bility for giving effect to the decisions of these 
throughout India. The Province of Bihar Conferences. There has been a considerable 
and Orissa is the centre of the groat coal mining extension of what is known as Welfare Work, 
trade, having absorbed the bulk of the coal mines and although this soffirdependaon theindividual 
formerly included in the Province of Bengal. It activities of employers oi labour, the work Is 
also embraces the most remarkable example of progressing well. Further there is the nascent 
scientific industrialism in India in the works of Trade Union movement in India. This move- 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- ment lies rather more on the surface tlian in 
pur, where in what was Jungle fifteen years ago deep roots, but it flares up in times of labour 
a considerable city is springing up, which will unrest and is nominally at all events focussed 

g roduce over a million tons of steel a year, and in The All India Trade Union Congress. The 
ouse subsidiary industries which combined frequency of strikes, and the lack of any means 
with the Iron and steel works will probably main- to hasten a solution have given rise to careful 
tain a city ot a quarter of a million in the near investigation of the possibility of establishing 
future. The railway works of the North-West- Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration. In 
ern Eallway form the core of the industrialism most Industrial centres the housing question is 
of the Punjab, where other manufactories, nota- one of great difficulty. It assumed its most 
ably of cement, are developing. The Govern- acute form in Bombay City, where owing to in- 
meats of India are now each faced with a vivid dustry being concentrated in a narrow Island, 
and growing industrial question. where land is extremely dear, the provision of 

sanitary dwellings at a price within the means 
Social Consciousness. of the labourer, by private agency, was impos- 

sible. Much good work was done by the Improve- 
Side by side with this industrialization mont Trust, and by employers working with 
there has grown an increased social conscious- funds advanced by the Improvement Trust, 
ness of the responsibility of the community but Government stopped in in 1921 with a 
towards Labour. The Government of India scheme for the provision of accommodation for 
passed its first Factory Act in 1881 and a quarter of a million under its own agency work- 
amended it in 1891. But experience showed ing through the Development Directorate, 
that these Acta permitted considerable The programme for the year ended March 1928, 
abuses and largely as the result of the agitation provided for the completion of 60 chawls by Slst 
raised by PAe Tiwtea 0 / India in Bombay in 1905 March 1923, against which the equivalent 
against the excessive hours worked in the Bom- of 56 had been finished on that date. The total 
bay textile mills inquiries were set afoot which number of tenements let or ready to let on Slst 
resulted in the passing of a new Act whicli March 1923 was 2,720. The last few years 
limited the hours of labour in 1911. With the have therefore seen a remarkable change in the 
constitution of the League of Nations, India as a attitude of the State and the community towards 
signatory thereto became a participator in the Labour, which under the more democratic constl- 
decisions of the League on Labour questions, tution which now obtains is assured of a hearing 
India was represented at the International La- in the Legislatures. 

LEGISLATION AND INSPECTION. 

The conditions of factory labour until 1913 ' tories, except those worked on an approved 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act system of shifts, and Sunday labour was pro- 
of 1831, as amended In 1891. The chief pro- hibited, subject to certain exceptions. The 
visions of the amended Act were Local Gov- hours of employment for women were limited 
omments were empowered to appoint inspec- to 11, with intervals of rest amounting to at 
tots of factories, and certifying surgeons to least an hour and a half; their employment 
•ertlfy as to the age of children. A mid-day between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. was prohibited, 
aioppage of work was prescribed in all (ao- as a general rule, except In factories worked 
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b7 shifts. The hoars of work for children 

fi leflned as persons below the age of 14) were 
mited to seven, and their employment at 
night time wai forbidden ; children below the 

Z of nine were not to be employed. Pro* 
on was made for the fencing of machinery 
and for the promulgation of rules as to water 
■ ipply. ventUation, the prevention of over- 
crowding, etc. 

Hours Fixed. 

The next Factory Act was finally passed 
into law as Act XII of 1911. 

The new Act extended the definition of 
“ factory ” so as to include seasonal factories 
working for less than four months In the year; 
shortened the hours within which children, 
and, as a general rule, women, may be employ- 
ed, and further restricted the employment of 
women by night bv allowing It only in the 
case of cotton -ginning and pressing factories. 
It also contained a number of new provisions 
for securing the health and safety of the opera- 
tives, making Inspection more effective, and 
securing generally the better administration 
of the Act. The most Important feature of 
the Act, however, was the introduction of a 
number of special provisions applicable only 
to textile factories. The report of the Factory 
Commission showed that excessive hours were 
not worked except In textile factories. The 
Act for the first time applied a statutory res- 
trlction to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, “ no person shall be employed 
in any textile factory for more than twelve 
hours in any one day." It is also provided 
in the case of textile factories that no child 
may be employed for more than six hours in 
any one day, and that (subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, among which are factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
shifts) no person may be employed before 5-30 
a.m. or after 7 p.m. (the new limits laid down 
generally for the employment of women and 
children). 

The Act of 1921^. 

The acceptance by India of her obligation 
under the Intomatlonal Labour Conference of 
Washington in 1919 necessitated the further 
amendment of the Factory Act in 1922. 

In the following pages it is Intended to give 
the present law on the subject by combining 
the act of 1911 with that of 1922. The Amend- 
ment Act of 1922 came into force on Ist July 
1922, and it extends to the whole of British 
India, Including British Baluchistan and the 
Sonthal Parganas, 

Hours of Employment. 

Host periods in factories. — In every fac- 
tory there shall be fixed, — 

(a) for each person employed on each work- 
ing day — 

(i) at intervals not exceeding six hours, 
periods of rest of not less than one 
hour, or 

(n*) at the request of the employees 
concerned, periods of rest of not less 
than half an hour each so arranged 
that, for each period of six hours' work 
done, there shall be periods of rest of 
not less than one hour’s duration in all, 

- and that no person shall work for more 

than fivt hours continuously, and 


(Jb) for each child working more than five 
and a half hours In any day, a period 
of rest of not less than half an hotfr. 

(2) The period of rest under clause (6) ^all be 
so fixed that no such child shall be required to 
work continuously for more than four hours. 

Weekly Holiday. — Xo person shall be em- 
ployed in any factory on a Sunday, imlesa — 

(a) he has had, or will have, a holiday for 
a whole day on one of the three days im- 
mediately preceding or succeeding the 
Sunday, and 

(&) the manager of the factory has previous 
to the Sunday or the substituted day, 
whichever is earlier, given notice to the 
Inspector of his intention so to employ 
the said person and of the day which is 
to bo substituted and has at the same time 
affixed a notice to the same effect in the 
place mentioned in section 36. 

Provided that no such substitution shall bo 
made as will result in any person working for 
more than ten consecutive days without a holi- 
day for a whole day. 

Employment of Children. — With respect 

to the employment of children in factories the 
following provisions shall apply:— 

(a) no child shall be employed in any fac- 
tory unless he is in possession of a certi- 
ficate granted under section 7 or section 
8 showing that he is not less than twelve 
years of age and is fit for employment 
in a factory and while at work carries 
either the certificate Itself or a token 
giving reference to such certificate ; 

(0) no child shall be employed in any fac- 
tory before half-past five o’clock in the 
morning or after seven o’clock in the 
evening ; 

(c) no child shall be employed In any fac- 
tory for more than six hours iu any one 
day. 

Employment of Women. — With respect to 
the employment of women in factories the 
following provisions shall apply : — 

(a) no woman shall be employed in any fac- 
tory before half-past five o’clock in the 
morning or after seven o’clock in the 
evening ; 

(b) no woman shall be employed In any fac- 
tory for more than eleven hours in any 
one day. 

Prohibition of Employment of Persons 
in two Factories on Same Day. — ^No person 

shall employ, or permit to be employed, in any 
factory any woman or child or, save in such cir- 
cumstances as may be prescribed, any other 
person whom he knows, or has reason to believe, 
to have already been employed on the same 
day in any other factory. 

Hours of Employment to Im fixed. — ^The . 

manager of a factory shall fix specified Imurs f^ 
the employment of each person employed in 
such factory, and no person shall be employed ' 
except during such hours. 

Limitation of Working Hauvs per Wogk 
— No person shall be cn^iloyea in, a factory 1^ 
more than sixty hours la any one week. 
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Limitation of Working Hours per Day. 

—No person shall be employed in any factory 
for TO0Q than eleven hours in any one day. 

Exceptions. 

Where it Is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Local Government — 

(a) that any class of work in a factory is 
in the nature of preparatory or comple- 
mentary work which must necessarily 
be carried on outside the limits laid down 
for the general working of the factory ; 
or 

(&) that the work of any class of workers 
is essentially intermittent ; or 

(c) that there is in any class of factories 
any work which necessitates continuous 
production for technlaal reasons ; or 

(d) that any class of factories supplies the 
public with articles of prime necessity 
which must be made or supplied every 
day ; or 

(e) that in any class of factories the work 
performed by the exigencies of the trade 
or by Its nature, eannot be carried on 
except at stated seasons or at times de- 
pendent on the irregular action of natu- 
ral forces ; 

CONCILIATION A 

Of recent years much attention has been 
paid to the settlement of industrial disputes. 
The baffling character of such disputes is that 
they are so often sporadic, breaking out without 
Warning, grievances being formulated after 
striking instead of before. When such strikes 
occur there is no organised body of workers 
with whom to negotiate. The Government of 
Bengal took the leading part and in March lf>21 
appointed a committee which recommended 
Conciliation Boards and the appointment of a 
panel on which the Local Government could 
draw when constituting a board to enquire 
Into any dispute. This Board has functioned 
usefully. The Bombay Government, which 
had already explored the ground in- 
formally, appointed a similar committee in 
November 1921, which reported in February 
1922. As this Committee surveyed the posi- 
tion In some detail, and its report constitutes 
the latest contribution to the discus-slon, its re- 
commendations are summarised because they 
reflect the existing situation and are applicable 
with modifications to suit local conditions, to 
most industrial centres in India. The valuable 
suggestions made by the Committee have been 
considered by the Government of Bombay, 
particularly in regard to Courts of Enquiry and 
Courts of conciliation. As stated in the TiOgls- 
Utlve Council on 14th March 1928, by the Hono- 
rable Sir Maurice Hayward, Home Member of 
Counoil, details are being worked out and 
at soon as Government are satisfied on these 
points legislation will be Introduced as early 
at possible after the sanction of the Government 
of India- hat been obtained. 

The Industrial Situation. 

Industry In the Bombay Presidency is mainly 
confined to the three centres of Bombay, Ahmed* 
abad and Shedapur with a factory population of 
tome t00,000, 65,000 and 20,000, respectively. 


the Local Government may, subject to the con- 
trol of the Governor-General In Council,, by 
notification in the local official Gazette, exempt 
on such conditions, if any, as it may impose. 

The system of Inspection is being steadily im- 
proved by the appointment of more whole-time 
Inspectors with good technical qualifications in 
the principal industrial centres. 

Further legislation is contemplated dealing 
with other important issues. A Bill is in 
preparation for the registration and prot^ectlon 
of Trades Unions and the Government of India 
hope to be able to introduce a Bill early in 1924. 

The Government of India have also decided 
to repeal the Workmen's Breach of Contract 
Act of 1859 with effect from Ist April 1924. 

THE Indian Minks Act. 192.3.— The Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, received the assent of the Gover- 
nor-General on the 23rd February 1923. It 
extends to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas, 
and comes into force on the first day of July 
1924. By this Act the definition of a mine was 
made clear, and the weekly hours of employment 
were limited to 60 hours for work above ground 
and 54 hours for work below ground.' 


I ARBITRATION. 

Of the workers of Ahmedabad and Sholapur, 
44,000 and 20,000, respectively, are dependent 
on the textile trade. Those in Bombay may be 
divided Into — 

(1) Textile operatives. 

(2) Transportation service workers (includ- 
ing Railways and Docks). 

(8) Gas and electric light workers, munici- 
pal employees, Mint and Government 
Press workers, customs, postal, telegraph 
and telephone employees and inferior 
Government employees generally. 

The Operatives. — The general body of this 
working population was accurately described 
by Mr. C N. Wadia, C.T.E., In 1919, as “agri- 
culturists first and agriculturists last.” They 
come to Bombay — as a rule without their fami* 
lies — and work till they have funds enough to 
return to their villages. In the textile trade 
and amongst the general labourers almost all the 
operatives, except the “ jobbers “ and gangmen 
are of this migratory class. These remarks 
apply with almost equal force to the industrial 
population of Ahmedabad and Sholapur. In 
the workshop and in semi-clerical employment 
where skill or some education is required, there 
is however being formed a more permanent 
class of workmen who can almost speak of Bom- 
bay as their home. The standard of literacy 
is exceedingly low, not more than five per cent, 
of the operatives class being able to read and 
write their own vernaculars. 

Characteristics of Strikes. — Certain cha- 
racteristics are common to most of these 
strikes : — 

(a) The frequency of the strike without 
notice. 

« 0) The absence of any clearly-defined grlcY* 

anee before striking. 
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(c) Tlu multiplicity and sometlmeB the 
extra'Tagance of the claims put forward 
after the strike has begun. 

{d) The absence of any effective organisa- 
tion (exc-ept perhaps at Ahmedabad) to 
formulate the claims of the operatives 
and to secure respect for any settlement 
which may be made. 

{e) The increasing solidarity of employers 
and employed and the capacity of the 
operatives to remain on strike for con- 
siderable i)eriod8 despite the lack of any 
visible organisation. 


The Prevention of Strikes. 

Amongst the employers of labour there are 
strong organisations and the present tendency is 
for them to become more and more represen- 
tative ; but employers* associations have not yet 
evolved any standard scales of wages and indiv- 
idual employers are usually ignorant of how their 
rates compare with the wages given by others. 
The uncorrelated raising of wages in one factory 
is almost invariably seized upon as a grievance 
in other factories of the same class, and instances 
of strikes caused in this way are within the me- 
mory of all. The attempts made to standardise 
wages on a definite principle have hitherto , 
been largely ineffective. 

Trade Unions. — Amongst this heterogeneous 
labour force, there have in Bombay and Ahmed a- 
bad, gradually developed the beginnings of a 
Trade Union movement. In most cases tlie 
Unions are little more than striko committees 
consisting of a few officers and perhaps a few 
paying members around whom the rest rally in 
times of trouble. After work is rc.sumed the 
union dwindles, and in most cases disappears. 
According to data published by the Labour office, 
:^mbay, in the Labour Gazette, the number and 
membership of trade unions known to be actually 
In existence In the Bombay Presidency for the 
quarterending September 1923 were as follows: — 
Bombay City and Island Bunions with a mem- 
bership of 23,913; Ahmedabad 7 unions with 
a membership 10,549 ; and in other parts of the 
Presidency 4 unions with 7,184 members. The 
totals for the Ptesidency were, therefore, 19unions 
with 41,646 members in September 1923 
as compared with 23 unions and 62,776 members 
la September 1922. 

The evolution of any means of preventing 
or adjusting strikes and trade disputes in such 
a floating and illiterate body, lacking any homo- 
geneity, is exceedingly difficult and we put for- 
ward such recommendations as we make with 
full recognition of their indecisive character. 
In the forefront of these recommendations we 
place a wise and statesmanlike attitude towards 
the nascent Trade Union movement. 

We are fully aware that the early days of a 
Trade Union movement are often full of 
difficulty. Strike committees arise calling them- 
selves Trade Unions and, demanding the 
privileges of Trade Unions without any means 
of discharging the responsibilities thereof. 
Sympathetic friends unconnected with the 
industry or any Industry, and consequently 
Imowi^ nothing of the special difficulties 
Involved, spring into notoriety. Strike leaders 


appear claiming the right to bargain but 
with no power to make the bargain respected. 
But these are the growing pains of Traof Uni- 
onism ; it is far better to treat than to Inflame 
them. We therefore express the very sincere 
hope that there will be, neither on the part of 
the state, nor of Industry, any hostility to thOitj 
free evolution of the Trade Union movement. 

As soon as a genuine Trade Union organisation 
emerges it slyuld be officially recognised as the 
channel of communication between employers 
and employed. We are strongly in favour of the 
compulsory registration of Trade Unions under a 
broad and generous Act. Such registration 
should ensure at least strict adherence to the 
elements essential to any substantial association 
of a definite code of rules, regular office bearers 
properly elected and an accurate register of 
subscribing members. But we are strongly 
opposed to conferring on Trade Unions any spe- 
cial privileges outside the ordinary law of the 
land or, on the other hand, any special respon- 
ilbilities. 

Most of our witnesses have agreed that Works 
Committees promise to discount that absence 
of personal relationship between opt^ratives and 
employers, which is inevitable in largo factories 
owing to the numbers of the men employed. We 
i also agree that they may have an educative 
value among the operatives themselves. 

Welfare Work. — Next to Works Com- 
mittees we place tlie large group of humanistic 
activities known as Welfare Work. Here we 
wisli to make an explanation. We were greatly 
impressed by the evidence which declined to 
accept the term “ \Velfare ’* as accurately 
defining tliese energies and classed them as 
“efficiency" work, because they had such a 
direct reaction on the physical contentment and 
efficiency of the operatives, that economically 
they justified the expenditure thereon. 

The Settlement of Industrial Disputes. 

So far we have devoted our attention 
to a consideration of the moans which will con- 
tribute to the prevention of industrial disputes ; 
it remains to suggest the methods of settlement, 
when such disputes either develop irreconcilable 
differences between capital and labour or elss be- 
come a menace to the community. 

There are some who hold that the State has 
no right to intervene In industrial disputes. To 
that position we cannot subscribe. 

But we are agreed that no outside agency, and 
in particular the agency of the State, should bo 
used until all other means have been employed 
and failed, or unless it is invited by one or 
other of the parties to the dispute, or unless the 
situation is such that peace, order and good 
government are prejudiced. If such conditions 
should arise, then there should be formed an 
Industrial Court of Inquiry, to be followed. 

If necessary, by an Industrial Court of Con- 
ciliation. We deliberately place the function 
of inquiry first and separate from the role of 
conciliation, for we desire to avoid the facile 
opportunism which seeks to patch up an 
industrial dispute by proposing a compromise 
between the views the two parties without 
going down to the «m0Siic principles which 
are at stake. 
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Constitution of the Court— The con- 
gtitution of the Court should be as follows 

A chairman selected by the members of 
the Court from a panel maintained in the 
Labour Office ; 

ib) Three members representing the em- 
ployers in the industry concerned ; 

(c) Three members representing the oper- 
atives in the industry concerned. 

A bare majority of our number' is of opinion 
that the public should not be represented on 
a Court dealing with an industrial dispute, but 
should be represented when the Court is inquiring 
Into a dispute affecting a Government Depart- 
ment or a public utility company or corporation. 
Whilst wo are divided on this point, wo are un- 
animous in the conclusion, that when a Govern- 
ment Department, or public utility company, or 
corporation is concerned in an industrial dispute 
demanding the constitution of an Industrial 
Court the general public should be represented in 


equal proportion to the parties directly con- 
cerned. The constitution of such s Court would 
then be : — 

(I) A chairman chosen from the panel. 

(II) Three representatives of the Government 
Department, or public utility company 
or corporation concerned. 

(iii) Three representatives of the operatives. 

(Iv) Three representatives of the general 
public. 

The special reasons which have Induced us to 
recommend the representation of the general 
public in such cases, are that the whole cost of 
any increase in wages is at once passed on to the 
public either in increased charges for an essential 
public service or else in a diminished revenue to 
the State, which Is taxation in another form. 
We recommend that the representatives of the 
general public should bo selected from the panel 
of Chairmen. 


OFFICIAL ORGANISATION. 


When the Importance of the labour movement 
forced itself on the attention of the Government 
it was found necessary to establish an organisa- 
tion to deal with it. There was created with 
the Government of India a Labour Bureau, 
which collects information on Labour condi- 
tions, keeps in touch with Labour organisations 
in other countries, and systematically g.athers 
statistics regarding strikes, lock-outs, wages and 
cost of living. Several of the Local GovciU- 
monts have set up special machinery for dealing 
with Labour issues, and there arc Labour otficers 
with the Governments of Bengal and Madras 
whilst the Bombay Government, on the advice 
of the informal committee whose recommenda- 
tions have been meiiti<med above, constituted 
a special Labour Otlloc in the Secretariat. 

In a resolution of Government in the Home 
Department, dated 20th April 1921, the func- 
tions of the Labour Olfleo were set out as 
follows ; — 

(0 Labour Statistics and Intelligence. 
— These relate to the conditions under which 
labour works and include information relating j 
to the cost of living, w’ages, hours of labour, 
family budgets, strikes and lock-outs, and si- 
milar matters ; 

(ti) Industrial Disputes. — As experience 
and knowledge are gained and the activities 
of the Labour Office develop, it will promote 
the settlenoent of industrial disputes when these 
arise : and 

{ iii ) Legislation and other matters re- 
lating TO Labour. — T he Labour Office will 


advise Government from time to time as re- 
gards necessary new legislation or the amend- 
ment of existing laws. The Labour office publi- 
shes a monthly journal entitled the Labour 
which a journal for the use of all inter- 
ested in obtaining prompt and accurate infor- 
mation on matters specially aflecting labour in 
India and abroad. The address of the Labour 
office is : — 

The Old Custom House, 

Mint Road, Bombay, 
Director — Mr. G, Findlay Sliirras, M.A., 
F.S.S. (Hony). J.P., I.ILS., M.L.C. 

LABOUR ASSOCIATIONS. 

All-India Trade Union Congress. 
President — Joseph Baptista, B.A., LL.B.j 
Bar.-at-Law, 

Mathar Packady, Mazagaon, Botnbay. 
General Secretary — D. Chaman Lall, 

10, Mozang Road, Lahore. 
CENTRAL LABOUR BOARD FOR BOMBAY. 
President — F. J. Ginwalla, B.A. 

123, Esplanade Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

Secretary—^. H. Jhabwalla, B.A., 

123, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

The names and addresses of the officials of 
other trade unions in the Bombay Preddency are 
published regidarly every quarter by the Labour 
office In the Labewr Gazette, 


WAGES. 


There is much discussion, v ith no very definite 
conclusions, as to whether wages have kept pace 
.with the cost of livbag.'!! Conditions vary so 
markedly between Province and Province that 


It is difficult to give exact figures, but the fol- 
lowing table, applicable to the llombay Pre- 
sidency, sliows that the increase in real wa^ 
has b^Q considerable. 
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Index ftumbers showing the increase in the cost of living, nominal and real wages. 

July 1914 !s=100. 


Ai’RIL 1928. 


Descriptions. 

Cost of 
Living. 

Nominal 

Wages. 

Real 

Wages. 

Workers in the Textile Inoustrv — (a). 

Men. 

Mill operatives (Process workers) — 




Time workers 

162 

189 

117 

Piece workers (b) 

162 

174 

108 

Powerhouse and maintenance staff (Engine room and 




mechanics) 

162 

183 

113 

Miscellaneous Departments — 




Stores and Godown .. • 

162 

166 

103 

Ramosees or Sepoy Dept, and odd hands 

162 

204 

126 

Mill or Factory clerks 

162 

192 

119 

Women. 

Mill Operatives (Process workers) — 




Time workers 

162 

159 

99 

Piece workers 

162 

169 

105 

Mill sweepers, pickers, waste sorters, female coolies . . 

162 

187 

116 

Big Lads and Children. 




Fulltime 

162 . 

180 

112 

Half time 

162 

185 

115 

Peons in the Secretariat Departments. 




Naik (I class) 

162 

104 

120 

,, (11 „ ) 

162 

200 

123 

Peons (I grade) . . 

162 

215 

133 

,, (II „ ) 

162 

224 

138 

(HI ) 

102 

235 

145 


(а ) The figures relate to May 1921 and there has been no change in the rate since. 

(б) Mainly weavers. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1023 
received the assent of the Governor* General 
on the 5th March 1923. The Act extends to the 
whole of British India including British Balu- 
chistan and the Sont.hal Parganas and will 
come into force on the first day of .Inly 1924. It 
contains two distinct parts Chapter II which lies 
Outside the general scheme for compensation, con- 
tains provisions modifying the ord inary law in res* 
pact of employers’ iiaoility and miking it easier 
for injured workm3n to sue their employers for 
damages in the Civil Courts. These clauses 
apply only to workman, who come under the : 
workmen’s compensation provisions, so that, 
although they omit the limit to damages which 
governs their counterpart in England, they are 
not likely to be much used. Ten classes of 
workmen are covered by the bill. Soma of 
these, such as members of fire brigades, tele- 
graph and telephone linesmen, sewage workers 
and tramwaymen, are small, and as the defini- 
tion of seaman is limited to those employed on ! 
certain inland vessels, only a very small propor- j 
tioQ of Indian seamen will banefit by the bill. | 
The five important clasfes are the workers in 
factories, mines, docks and on railways, practi- 
cally all gf whom are Included, and those engaged 
in certain types of building work, notably the 
construction of industrial and commercial 
buildings, and any other buildings which run 


to more tlian one storey. The most important 
classes cX'duded altogether are agricultural 
workers and domestic servants. Non-manual 
labourers getting more than Rs. 300 a month are 
, excluded, except on the railways. Power is 
taken to include other hazardous occupations by 
notification from time to time. Compensation 
is to be given, as in the English Act, for personal 
injury by accident arising out of and in the course 
of eraployineut. It is also to be given for di- 
seases in certain cases. Tiie provisions for diseases 
have been so framed that if a certain class of 
workmin contracts a scheduled disease, it will 
usually be extremely difficult for the employer 
I to defeat a claim for compensation. On tlio 
I other hand, other workmen will find it equally 
I difficult to got compensation for disease, as they 
i will have to prove that the disease arises “ solely 
[and directly” from the employment. The 
diseases scheduled at present are anthrax, lead 
poisoning and phosphorus poisoning, but the 
list is made capable of extension. 

Scales. — The scales for compensation are 
more generous in every way than those originally 
suggested by Government ; they are based 
on the unanimous recommendation of a Commit- 
tee which met in Juno. Adults persona 

over 15) and minors are distinguished through- 
out and compensation is subject to upper limits 
ia every case. For death the relatives receive 30 
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months' wages of the deceased workman, subject 
to a maximum of Bs. 2,500 if lie was an adult. 
For a minor who is killed, the compensation 
payable Is the fixed sum of Rs. 200. tf a workman 
is completely disabled for life, he gets 42 months’ 
Wages If he is an adult and 84 months’ wages 
if he is a minor, subject in each case to a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 3,500. If he sustains permanent 
injuries that do not completely disable him, 
he gets proportions of the above sums, and for 
certain clearly recognizable injuries, like the 
loss of limb, these proportions are specific. 
Thus a workman, who lost his right arm below 
the elbow would receive 60 per cent, of the sums 
specified above, subject to a maximum of Rs. 
2,100. If his pay was Rs. 30 monthly, the sum 
would come to Rs. 766. All these payments 
are lump suras. Of much greater importance 
are the provisions for the minor and more com- 
mon injuries. Statistics based on experience 
of industry generally in other countries indicate 
that 50 per cent, of injuries from accidents cause 
disablement for not more than ten days, 44 
per cent, cause disablement lasting more than 
10 days, but ultimately disappearing, 5 per cent, 
result In permanent injuries and 1 percent, end 
fatally. A largo proportion of cases will be 
excluded by tlie provision that no compensation 
is to bo paid on account of the first ton days of 
disablement. The great majority of the re- 
maining cases will fall under the scale for tem- 
porary disablement. Tho rate of payment 
for temporary disablement is half wages for 
adults and two-thirds wages for minors, subject 
to a maximum of seven years, and for minors, 
two-thirds wages or whole monthly wages after 
they have attained the age of 15 years, subject 
In each case to a maximum amount of Rs. 30, 
and to a maximum period of 5 years. This 
maximum of 6 years is not of great importance, 
as experience shows that the nural)er of 


such oases which last more than six months 
is insignificant. During the first six tnonths 
of these payments they can only be commuted 
to a lump sum if both partly agree; after 
payments have gone on for six months, 
either party can apply for commutation. 
In its treatment of the dilficult question of de- 
IXindents theindian bill allows only husbands and 
wives, parents and minor children to claim com- 
pensation, and it makes tlie compensation a fixed 
sum independent of the number of those rela- 
tions. The administration of tho Act and the 
settlement of disputes is entrusted to special 
Commissioners, with a very simple procedure 
wide powers and restrlct^'d opportunities for 
appeals. The successful operation of the act 
depends largely upon the choice of suitable 
officers as Commissioners. All local Govern- 
ments and administrations have, therefore, 
been addressed by the Government of India 
to consider the question of the appDintment of 
Commissioners under Section 20 fl) of the Act. 

Wages. —Last year the Labour office publi- 
lisbod a *'Rei)ort on an enquiry into the wages 
and hours of labour in the cotton mill Industry 
in the Bombay Presidency. '* This year another 
report dealing with wages in agriculture is 
under publication. This Report deals with the 
rise of agricultural wages from 1900 to 1922 
year by year and district by district for urban 
areas and rural areas, and shows the daily 
average wages for three principal classes of 
agricultural labour by divisions and economic 
circles. Tho following table gives the index 
nuraljers of daily average wages of 
skilled labourers, orrlinary labourers and 
field labourers for the Presidency for the 
years 1913, 1921 and 1922 wiUi 1900 

as the base. The index numbers of retail 
prices of the six principal foodgrains are also 
shown side by side for purposes of comparison. 


Years 

Index numbers of nominal wages. 

Index numbers 
of retail prices of 
foodgrains.* 
(weighted avge.). 

Field laLajur. 

Ordinary labour. 

Skilled lalK)ur. 

1900 

100 

100 

100 

131 

1013 

168 

147 

128 

123 

1921 

203 

271 

230 

247 

1922 

300 

282 

249 

i 


• Six principal foodgrains («. 7 .) Rice, Wheat, Jowar, Bajrl, Gram and TardalhaVe been taken. 
The quinquennial average 1900-04 has been taken as the base. 


It is particularly noticeable that the wages ot 
field labourers show increases larger than the 
increases In the wages of ordinary and skilled 
labourers. This is due, not only to the drain 
of labour from agriculture to industry, but also 
to the dearth created on account of the ravages 


of the various epidemics that have swept over 
the country during the last quarter of a century. 
It is interesting to note that Wages have kept 
pace with the increase in the prices of tho aik 
principal foodgrains. 
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• ^he Bombay Development Scheme in its 
widest sense represents concerted attempts by 
the three local bodies, the Municipality, the 
Oity Improvement Trust and the Port Trust, 
Bach working in Its own sphere, and by the 
Government, to secure the rapid and adequate 
development of the city. 

The Municipality is developing various 
areas in the city which will result in providing 
increased residential and business accommoda- 
tion. The Mahim scheme wiU provide two 
main avenues runnfng north to south, in addi- 
tion to the 60 feet road from Worli to Mahim 
Ba*ar, now practically completed, and a large 
number of cross roads. It aims at the deve- 
lopment of an area in which it may be possible 
to house, approximately, a population of 
250,000. Provision has been made for a central 

f )ark with a frontage on the bay and for a smal- 
er park near the southern end of the area. 
The main contribution of the Municipality, 
however, towards the general development 
scheme lies in the great water and drainage 
projects which it is undertaking and wlxich are 
essential for the health and well-being of the 
city. 

Improvement Trust. — The Improvement 
Trust are developing the north of the 
Island on a large scale and at a rapid 
pace, completing their old schemes, Dadar- 
Matunga and Sion-Matunga, and pressing 
on with the new schemes, adopted in 1919, 
the total area of which amounts to about one- 
nlnth*of the area of the whole Island. Of the 
latter, the Worli scheme will provide for three 
classes of people ; the richer class on the sea 
face, the middle class on the main road, and 
very large areas for the working classes on the 
land which is now being reclaimed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mills. At Dharavi the land 
now occupied by the tanneries and the swamps 
to the south wiU be converted into a salubrious 
garden suburb, including a large amount of 
accommodation for the working classes. The 
Sewri-Wadalla scheme is intended almost en- 
tirely for the working and lower middle classes, 
and the area included In it will, when the con- 
templated railway connections are made, be 
within easy access by rail from Victoria 
Terminus, 

Port Trust. — ^The Port Trust is completing the 
preparation of a scheme for a great expansion of 
the docks, the new docks to be locate on the 
south-west corner of Trombay. The construction 
of the new cotton depot on the Mazgaon-Sewrl 
reclamation is being pushed on as rapidly as 
possible, which will release for other purposes 
the ground now occupied by the Cotton Green. 

Programme. — The works which Government 
propose to carry out themselves are as follows ; — 

(a) The provision of at least 60,000 one room 
tenements for the working classes, to meet an 
actual existing shortage of acoommodation as 
reported by the Municipal Commissioner in 1919, 

(b) The Back Bay and East Colaba Eecla- 
nuwao. to reduce oongestion in the business 


area and provide residential accommodation 
and open spaces in the south of the City. 

(c) The development of South Salsette, in- 
cluding Trombay, partly for residential and 
partly for industrial purposes. 

(d) The provision of other industrial areas 
at greater distances. 

(e) The improvement of communications to 
the suburban areas. 

(/) The improvement of the supply and trans- 
port of building materials. 

The question of special measures for the de- 
velopment of Bombay has been under the con- 
sideration of Government for many years. The 
results of the last general survey of the subject 
are contained in the report of the Bombay 
Development Committee submitted in May 
1914. The war made it Impossible then to 
carry out any large schemes as to formulate 
a definite policy. And when the war had come 
to an end, it was found that owing to the large 
increase in the City's population during the 
war, and the high prices of materials, condi- 
tions were much worse than before, and that 
more rapid and more drastic action was neces- 
sary. 

Scope of Work. — In a speech to the Legis- 
lative Council in August 1920, His Excellency 
the Governor explained that the industrial 
housing scheme, which Government consider- 
ed essential, would be carried out by them di- 
rect, instead of being entrusted to the Muni- 
cipality or the Improvement Trust, because 
of the very heavy liabilities which already rest- 
ed on those bodies. He introduced a Bill for 
the levy of a oess of one rupee per bale on cotton 
imported into Bombay, the proceeds of which 
would be used partly to provide additional 
revenue for the Municipality in view of its large 
programme of expenditure, partly to meet the 
loss anticipated on the housing scheme, and 
partly to assist development schemes In 
Salsette. 

He announced Government's decision to 
establish a new Development Department, 
and Directorate, which would be at once a de- 
partment of Government, detached as far as 
possible from the ordinary Secretariat, and an 
executive organisation, and defined Its duties 
as under : — 

(а) To carry out the Back Bay Beclamation 
Scheme and any other reclamation schemes 
which may be found necessary in or near Bom- 
bay City. 

(б) To undertake the industrial housing 
scheme of 60,000 one-roomed tenements for 
the working classes in Bombay. 

(c) To organise systematically the supply 
of building materials for its own work and lot 
the works with which it is oonnected. 

(d) To take over all questions relating to the 
acquisition of land In Bombay City and all 
questions regarding the utilisation of Goyqri- 
ment land* 
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(«) To carry out largo schemes for the sys- 
tomatio development of Salsette.— - 

(t) by town planning schemes to be Carried 
out by local authorities, and 

(ii) by the purchase of areas outright with 
a view to res^e after development. 

if) To secure an adequate water supply for 
the whole of Salsette when it is developed as 
an urban area. 

(g) To deal with the supply and distribu- 
tion of electrical energy, both for domestic and 
industrial purposes in the area outside Bombay. 

{h) To take up the question of the improve- 
ment of communications to link up Bombay 
City with the areas to be developed in Salsette 
and Trombay. 

He stated also that, in view of the magnitude 
of the schemes to bo undertaken simultaneous- 
ly by Government and the local bodies, Govern- 
menl had decided that the finance of the whole 
scheme should be pooled, that they should lend 
their credit to the local bodies, and appeal to 
the public for the money required by them as 
well as by Government themselves. The result 
of this decision was the Bombay Development 
Loan of 1920, the subscriptions to which amount- 
ed to Es. 939 lakhs in round figures. Of this 
amount, lls, 695 lakhs were lent to the local 
bodies, the balance being retained by Govern- 
ment. Further loans aggregating Rs. 246J- lakhs 
(Including a temporary loan of Rs. 12 lakhs 
to the Municipality for the Mahtm Scheme) 
have been made to the local bodies out of a sum 
of Rs. 480 lakhs which the Government of India 
decided in 1921 to advance to the Government 
of Bombay for development purposes. 

Personnel. — The whole Development Depart- 
ment, including the Directorate, is in charge of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Cowasjee Jahangir, o.i.R,, o.b.e. 
as General Member of Council. The Director of 
Development is in charge of the executive or- 
g^taisatlon and staff, subject to the orders of 
‘ Government. The Deputy Director, In addi- 
tion to assisting the Director in executive 
matters, is Secretary to Government in the 
Development Department, and also Com- 
missioner for the Bombay Suburban Division, 
which includes the areas In Salsette and the 
Ambarnath taluka, in which development 
schemes are being carried out. 

The Back Bay Reclamation works and the 
East Colaba Reclamation Project are in charge 
of a Chief Engineer (under the Director), assist- 
ed by three Deputy Chief Engineers, one at the 
Quarry near Kandivlee Station from which 
materials for the wall are being obtained, one 
at Marine Lines and one at Colaba, at either 
end of the seawall. This branch is detached 
from the remainder of the engineering staff. 

For development works other than the recla- 
mation, the Director is Chief Engineer, and is 
assisted by four Superintending Engineers. One 
Is in charge of industrial housing, one of deve- 
lopment worics in Salsette, one of the Salsette 
Trombay Railway Scheme, and the industrial 
area beyond Kalyan, and one of questions re- 
l ating to the supply and transport of materials. 


The appointment of Salsette Develojiment 
Officer, created many years ago, has been absorb* 
ed in the Directorate, and the holder of it is 
also Collector of the Suburban District, and in 
charge of the start employed on the acquisi- 
tion of land in the suburban area. There is a 
Land Manager, who is employed on valuations, 
the preparation of details of schemes, negotia- 
tions with land owners, etc. As the existing 
land revenue survey is not nearly accurate 
enough for land to be developed as an Urban 
area, a Superintendent of Suburban survey was 
appointed to make a survey on the general 
lines of the Bombay City survey. The survey 
has almost been completed. 

The Government of India have appointed a 
special Audit Officer for the Bombay Develop- 
ment Scheme, and have authorised his appoint- 
ment as Deputy Financial Adviser, and the 
appointment of the Deputy Controller of Cur- 
rency as Financial Adviser to the Development 
I Department. 

Sir Lawless Hepper, Kt.— D irector of Deve- 
lopment. 

J. R. Martin. C. I. E., I. C. S., Deputy 
Director of Development, Secretary to Go- 
vernment, Development Depirbment, and 
Commissioner, Bombay Suburban Division. 

H. ST. 0. Smith, Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Development Department, Secretary 
to the Developinfut Directorate, and Assist- 
ant to the Coramissio.ier, Bombay Suburban 
Division. 

LL. W. Lewis, C.T.E., M.T.C.E., Chief En- 
gineer, Reclamation Branch. 

G. M. O’llORKE, O.I.E., M.B.B., Senior Deputy 
Chief Engiueer, Reclamation Branch. 

H. A. Elqer, M.I.C.E., Junior Deputy Chief 
Engineer, Reclam atio i Branch. 

P. Billinoton, Junior Deputy Chic En- 
gineer, Reclamation Branch. 

W. H. Thomas. \..C.G.T,, A. M.I.C.E., Executive 
Engineer, Projects. 

W. F. Anderson, Executive Engineer, Reclam- 
ation Branch. 

r. Harvey, M.So., M r.C.E., Superintending 
Engineer, No. 1 — Project Division (on leave). 

A. Hamid, F. So. (Acting). 

N. L. Mkhta, B. So. (London), D. Sc. (Paris), 
Executive Engineer, Bombay Housing 
District No.l. 

D. R. H. Brown, O.B.E., A.K.C., Superintend 
ding Engineer, No. 2 — Project Division. 

D.K. BSAVB, L.C.B., M.A., B. So-, A.M.Inst. 
C.E., A.M.I,Mkoh.E., Executive Engineer, 
Andheri. 

T. 3, SOORMA, B. E., Executive Engineer, Su- 
burban Sanitary District. 

G. W. T. SquiRBS, Executive Engineer, Kurla, 
Trombay District. 

A, F. Macdonald Clark, M. A., B.So., M.I.C.E., 
^Superintending Engineer, No. 3 — Project 
Division. 
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A« Lbkkox Stanton, andla), M.Amb. 

M.B., A.MJ.M.E.. A.M.I.E.E., Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineer, 

T. A. Pbebira, Executive Engineer, Central 
Salsette Railway. 

E. E. Sykes, M.I.C.E., Superintending En- 
gineer, No. 4 — Project Division. 

W. K. Caldwell, Exccuthe Engineer, Mecha- 
nical District. 

J. R. COLABAWALLA, M. Soo.E. (Lond.) A. M. 
I.E., (India), A.Am,, I.E.E., Executive En- 
gineer, Materials District. 

W. J. Newland, Superintendent, Bombay Su- 
burban Survey. 

CAPTAIN E.M. Gilbert Lodge, F.S.I., F.T.A., 
F. A. I„ Laud Manager, Development 
Directorate, 

a. E. L. Carter, I.C.S., Collector, Bombay 
Suburban District and Salsette Development 
Officer. 

Audit and Finance. 

A. V.V., Aiyar, B.A„ C,I.E„ Financial Adviser 
to Government. 

T. R. V. Sarma, Deputy Financial Adviser to 
Government and Audit Officer, Bombay 
Development Scheme. 

Military Lands Scheme, 

Colonel R. St. J, Gillespie, C.I.E., O.B.E.. 
Secretary, Board of Control and Chief En- 
gineer. 

Major A. H. C. Trench, O.I.E., R.E., M.I.E.E., 
Deputy Chief Engineer. 

Housing. — In Bombay City, apart from cer- 
tain petty schemes affecting Government pro- 
perties, the work of the Directorate consists at 
present of industrial housing and the Back Bay 
Reclamation. Three housing schemes are in 
progress, at Naigaum, DeLisie Road and Worli 
The Naigaum scheme provides for 42 chawls, 
DeLisie Road for 33 and Worli for I2l to be 
increased to about 163 if sufficient additional 
land can be obtained from the Improvement 
Trust. All the cliawls are to contain 80 tene- 
ments. Over 2,000 rooms are already occupied, 
and as the t'hawia become available no diffi- 
culty has been met in securing tenants. The 
average economic rent of the chawla works out 
at Rs. 14-8-0 per tenement per mensem, and 
Government have fixed the minimum rent for 
the present at an average of Rs. lO. On this 
basis there is a loss of Rs. 64 per tenement per 
annum which is being met by the cotton cess. 

Reclamation — As regards Back Bay the 

quarry has been equipped for a continuous out- 
put of 2,000 tons a day, the product varying 
from crushed stone and ordinary rubble to blocks 
weighing up to 10 tons. There is through rail- 
way communication to the Marine Lines section, 
and this has been extended to the Colaba section. 
At Marine Lines 5,100 feet of the wall, mass 
concrete on a rubble bank, have been completed, 
and the first section of the wall at Colaba, 2,000 
feet of mass concrete built directly on the reef 
is completed. The remainder of the wall 
at the Colaba end will consist of mass concrete 
built on a rubble mound, as at Marine Lines. 
4000 Icet of this rubble mound has been com- 


pleted and the extension of the concrete wall 
is in progress, A cross wall, to form the first 
compartment for filling, is being made at 
Oolaba and the filling was commenced, both at 
Colaba and Marine Lines, In the 1928-24 
working season. 

Salsette. — In Salsette a large part of the 
Bandra-Ghod bunder road up to Andheri has 
been widened, quarrying and reclamation works 
have been carried out at Gilbert HIH, Andheri, 
and progress has been made with works in several 
town planning schemes, including a road to Juhu 
island. The development scheme at Khar 
between the proposed Khar station and the sea, 
and a small scheme at Chapel Road, Bandra, 
have been worked out in detail. These provide 
for 863 and 166 building plots respectively. As 
a result of arrangements made with previous 
owners and Co-operative Societies, a consi- 
derable amount of land in both schemes has 
been disposed of, and the construction of roads 
in Khar is in Progress. Only prellmiminary 
work has been done on the large scheme, 
Sahar, for the area lying between the G- I. P. 
and B.B.& C.T. Railways. Detailed plans have 
been worked out for considerable areas adjoin- 
ing Santa Cruz and Andheri stations. A de» 
tailed contour survey of the Kiurla-Klrol indus- 
trial area has been completed and the layout 
of roads, factories, &c., has been designed 
and construction is proposed to be commenced 
shortly. 

In Trombay there are 3 largo schemes, Trom- 
bay North-East is intended to provide for (a) 
a new municipal slaughter house, tanneries, 
dyeworks and other noxious trades which ought 
to be removed from the City ; {b) a separate 
area for milch-cattle stables ; (c) residential areas 
for the people employed in the tanneries, etc. 
Trombay North-West Is Intended to provide 
a residential area for the lower middle class on 
good land surrounding on 3 sides the existing 
Cheinbur village and extending to the south 
and east. The development of Trombay West 
will depend on the detailed proposals of the 
Port Trust as regards the new docks. 

In Trombay North-West, which is IntendeiL^ 
to be a residential area, tlie development of *' 
gross area of 570 acres, to provide over 3,100 
building plots, has been worked out in detail 
and work on the roads has been commenced. 
This new estate will have railway access to 
Bombay from a new station to be opened tem- 
porarily on the Municipal line from Kurla Station. 
A detailed survey for the conversion of the first 
part of this line into a regular railway and its 
extension to Trombay has been carried out by 
the G. I. r. Railway. Estimates have been 
sanctioned, and the earth work is in progress. 
The preparation of the tannery area, a 
small part of which requires filling, has been 
completed. 

The construction of the Salsette-Trombay 
Railway, to run from Pir Pau to Kurla and then 
through the Sahar Scheme lying between the 
0.1. P. and B.B. & C.I. Railways to Andheri, 
has been put in hand. The total length of the 
line is 10'4 miles, of which 5*8 miles towards 
Andheri and 2 miles towards Vadauli both froitt 
Kurla, are under construction. The line to- 
wards Andheri has been practically completed 
for about 6 miles and the permanent way laid. 
The work on the rest of the fine is well in baud. 
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Industrial Town. — The development of the 
Ambeniath Industrial Area showed marked 
progress during the year. The scheme aims 
at creating a new township to establish indus- 
tries with all modern facilities. Out of the 
three factories which were in construction last 
year, two have been completed, and have started 
working. One is a chemical factory, the second 
one of its kind in the Presidency, and the other a 
leather cloth factory. The woollen mills are 
nearing completion. Water supply to these 
factories is obtained from a temporary water 
installation situated about a mile away from the 
railway station. Housing for the superior staff 
of these factories is being provided on the area 
south-east of the Railway station. A sclieme 
of roads and buildings on this housing area is 
in hand. The roads connecting the factories 
with the main road have been completed. A 
temporary bazaar to servo the residents of 
the area has been provided. This will have 
its own water supply from the temporary 
water installation. A power house for electric 
supply is to be constructed and the work will be 
put in hand shortly. 

Storm-water drainage for the protection of 
the mill area has been completed. The survey 
for railway sidings in the area is completed and 
work is to be commenced shortly. A temporary 
goods ramp has been built by the G.I.P. Railway 
to provide unloading facilities. 

The main water scheme is located at Badlapur, 
5 miles from Ambcrnath Station. The works 
comprise — (a) A barrage across the XJlilas River 
about miles from the railway station which 
has been completed, (b) A set of Paterson 
rapid filters to Alter 3 million gallons of water, 
(c) Protection w'all for the Uhlas left bank. 
The two latter works will be fini.shcd during 
the next year. The earthwork for the 18" 
pumping main is ready and the main Itself 
has been laid. It will connect the pump house 
near the barrage with a reservoir to hold 3 
million gallons of water now being erected on a 
hill two miles away from the pumping station. 
The earthwork for tlie delivery main from the 
reservoir to the Ambcrnath area has be<‘n 
completed and the laying of the delivtry main 
itself will shortly be finished It Is expected 
that water will be available in the area from 
thenew supply by May 1924. A special local 
train service was inaugurated during the year 
between Badlapur and Kalyan. 

Supplies* — As regards materials, arrange- 
ments nave been made with a grotip of Indian 
Companies for the supply of all the cement 
likely to be required by the Development Direc- 
torate for 10 years, the local bodies in Bombay 
having an option of participating, if they wish 
to do so. No single source of supply of sand 
and shingle, in adequate quantities and of suit- 
able qualities, has been found. Additional 


sidiuM have been constructed at Mumbra» the 
rinclpal place of supply at present. A suitable 
redging plant for getting shingle and sand from 
the river beds has been ordered. Surveys have 
been made of other sources, and estimates for 
construction of sidings at the most promising 
of these are being prepared. Railway sidings 
from Mahaluxmi to the Worll Housing site and 
from Lower Parel to the DeLisle Road site, for 
the transport of materials, have been construc- 
ted. A depot has been established and sidings 
are completed at Matunga. These sidings will 
be used for materials required on develoiv 
ment schemes in Bombay not accessible by 
rail, and facilities can be given to the public 
engaged in building in the north of the Island. 
A small fleet of steam wagons and trailers has 
been provided for the transport of materials, 
and in connection with the proposed develop- 
ment of Salsette and Trombay, small workshops 
capable of expansion as required have been 
erected near Kolikalyan and Wadavli near 
Chembur. 

Military Lands. — Arrangements have been 
made with the Government of India involving 
the relinquishment by the military authorities 
of practically all the land they hold in the Fort 
area. The services displaced are to be rein- 
stated partly at Deolali and partly at Colaba, 
where the military area is to be increased by 
about 265 acres at the southern end of the Back 
Bay Reclamation. The Government of India 
have to pay the Government of Bombay for 
this land, and this payment and the cost of new 
buildings, etc., due to the removal of the mili- 
tary from the Fort are to be covered by the 
sale of tlic land to be vacated. A large area of 
land on the Pal ton Road Estate (formerly the 
old Palton Road Lines) has been sold to the 
Bombay Municipality. A few plots on the 
estate and another in Carnac Road have also 
been sold, and the remainder of the Palton Road 
estate will bo placed on the market when the 
Bombay Municipality has completed the roads. 
New Indian Infantry lines at Carnegy lines are 
com])leted, and new Infantry lines at Deolali, 
and the motor transport depot at Colaba are 
being commenced. The Bombay Military Lands 
Scheme is in charge of a Board of Control, consist- 
ing of the Director of Development and the Gene- 
ral Officer Commanding, Bombay District. The 
Audit Oflacer, Bombay Development Scheme, is 
also Financial Adviser and Audit Officer for 
the Military Scheme. The staff employed on 
this scheme do not form part of the Develop- 
ment Directorate, but work in the same build- 
ing, and in conjunction with the Directorate. 
As military land becomes ready for disposal, it 
is handed over by the military authorities to 
the Bombay Government, and action in regard 
to its disposal is taken by the Development 
Directorate under the orders of Government. 
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Manners and Customs. 


Next to the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with e\en so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankies. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, Is nude in his pictures and Images. 

Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
In Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which Is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Roman toga. Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fasliion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety Is shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, In Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles : folded brims, 
projecting brims : long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in ail possible ways. 
Ingenuity culminating perhaps in the ‘‘parrot’s 
beak *’ of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or parsl, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Alimedabad or Bhavnagar. 

Fashion Variations. — Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation. The Bombay 
Qsherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket ; yet, as 
he must work for long hours in water; he would 
not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
kerchief from bis waist In front. The Pathan 
Of the cold north-west afleota loose baggy 


trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respeot- 
ablo. Many well-to-do Indians Wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers arri shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — Tlie usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drasvn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussalman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gogha^ 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have gene- 
rally adopted the Mussalman practice of seclu- 
sion. In the Dekhan and in Southern India 
they have not 

As a rule the hair is dally oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the head, plaited ana 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
liigh caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk? and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in mjst ca-oes do. The'former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grow it ia 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussaimans grow 
boards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan Influence 
was paramount in the p«wt. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head Into a crest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose* 
the nock, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist— 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later — and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects Its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation la not uncommon 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotus, the rose, and the champaka,.are among 
the meet popular object oi lepreaeati^oii lii 
gold or aUTer, 
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Caste Marks. — caste njarku conatlture a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
eepecially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted In 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshrai is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the comers of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu's conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a Kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsl or sacred Basil, and berries of Budraksha 
etceocarpus ganitrus, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas, 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing tlie Linga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear tiieir bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock's 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of liappiness, i 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. I'lowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for diiferent purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may bo a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose In former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the 8ikli Akall is fond of blue, the Sanyasl 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Shiva. — India is a land of temples, mOs- 
quea and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers. 
He has three eyes, one in his forehead, a moon’s 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Ganges. His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
source. Round his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he Is verv fond of this exer- 
cise. He sits on a tiger's skin, and his vehiole 
Is a white boll. His wife Parvati and his son 
Qaneeha alt on his thighs. An esoteric mean- 


ing is attached to every part of bis physical 
personality. The three eyes denote an insight 
into the past, present and future : the moon; 
the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a personifloation 
of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpati. — Ganesh or Ganpati, the com 
troller of ail powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
seve.al weapons in his hands, and a piece of his 
tu.sk in one hand. He is said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. The different parts of his body 
are also esoteilcally explained. His vehicle is 
a rat. 

Parvati. — Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under various names and 
forms. She is at the head of all female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations. Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly. Kail, the tute- 
lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, is one of her 
fierce manifestations. In this form she is 
black : a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth : besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses tn her hands, and round her 
neck are skulls. Bombay also take.n its name 
from a goddess, Murabadevl, Gouri, to whom 
offerings are made in Indian homes at an annua) 
festival, is benign. On the other hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 
“ mothers.” 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva, 
He is worshipped through his several incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality. His 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel Issues a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma, the third member of the trlnlcy. In 
his liands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
of his enemies are severed. Round his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
breast are shining jewels. As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Rama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Rama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands. He Is always ac- 
companied by his wife 8ita, often by his brother 
Lakshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with joined hands, is Hanuman, the monkey 
chieftain, who assisted him in his expedition 
against Ravana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of bis city, esoterlcally 
explained to n^ean his devotees. 

Brahma is seldom worshipped : only a 
couple of temples dedicated to hfm have yet 
been discovers In all India. 
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Minor Deities. — The minor gode and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
flU the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
of them, though not mentioned in ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated in the works of modern 
saints. 

The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hinduism. But their view of 
Divinity is different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartha as if he was a god, and 
indeed elevate him. abcrve the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images- — Besides invisible powers and dei- 
fied persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief In spirits as the cause 
of all good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and .goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu : the swan of Brahma : the 
peacock of Saraswati : Hanuraan, the monkey 
of Rama : one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
other makes Vishnu’s bed : elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Indra’s vehicle : the goddess 
Dmga or Kali rides on a tiger : one of Vishnu’s 
Incarnations was partly man and partly lion. 
The cow is a useful animal : to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and he 
treats her as his mother. So did the Rlahi of 
Old, who often subsisted on milk and fruits and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. The snake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the Image of a serpent is carved, may be 


seen under many tree# by the roadside. The 
principal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Fig or Plpal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bllva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Rishis, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gandakl and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped In many house- 
holds and temples. 

Worship. — Without going Into a temple, one 
can get a fair Idea of Image worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It is washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers ; food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : jewels are placed 
on the idol : and the offerings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are carried In public procession in 
palanquins or cars. The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life. — Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former ho may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride Is decorated : the latter may shock him, 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo lashed together : a thin 
cloth is thrown over it and the body is tied to 
the frame. The Mahornedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coflftD, 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
The higher ca.stc 8 cremate the dead : others 
bury them. Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsls expose the dead in 
Towers of Silence. 


Indian 

The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth Of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or silver : gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone : small or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
a few napies fropi the e|)jos, Papdu paeftns 
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white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black: 
Bhima terrible : Nakula a mongoose ; Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shrlnga a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hlra 
Is a diamond : Ratna or Ratan a jewel : Sonn 
or Chinna gold : Velll or Belli, in the Dravldian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were bom, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
Is doubtful whether the Anlmlsts ever venture 
10 assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil Is to Invite him to do harm. Tf the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to be that they 
origluAlly 
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Riipi-easte practices. — The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
<rtten the name of a dei^ Is on his Ups, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy : Vishnu is 
a pervader : Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has One hair : Kama is a deUghter : 
Lakshmana Is lucky : Narayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
Ganesha is the Lojd of Shiva’s hosts : Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day : Subrah* 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow ; Saitrl a ray of light : Tara a star : 
Badha prosperity : Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments : Bhama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her off-spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Keru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathl, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains. Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of dcvi- 
ouaness and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burmans have a 
coirious custom : if a child is born on a Monday, 

name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatrlya’s, 
Guptn to a Valshyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in tlie case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have n»ade this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Alyangar to their names. Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed In Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanicai nrofession of studying and teach- 
ing the sacrea books. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become more popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Slndhl Mai, as In GIdumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Ral was ^ poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to .any caste. 

Hep^(di fPBiily n^nes, U)se :^Q9e gpd Qbose^ 


Dntt and BHtra, Sen and Guha, enaUe one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Valshya title, in Southern India. Mudaliyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of Important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Hand, Cnand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Gam, the feminine 
Bal or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodlil, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names. — Family names some- 
times denote a profession : in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarnl, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To Insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It Is 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix * kar ' or ' wallah ’ is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris. 
Malabaris and Bilimorias, as among Parsis. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev's 
father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
, derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque os Hindu appellations. The a^o- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Blbl and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light of Muslim 
customs and Institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrow^ from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. Batli- 
wallah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 

Conversions. — As a rule, a child is named 
soon after it is bom, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth. When a girl is married 
in these castes, the husband’s family give her 
a new personal name. When a boy is Invested 
with the sacred thread and is made a twice- 
born, his name is not changed, but when a man 
Joins an order of ascetics, bis lay name is drop- 
ped, and he assumes a nev name. So also 
when a Burman Joins an order of monks or 
nuns, the lay name is superseded by a Pali 
name. Christian converts change their original 
name whan ^ey ve 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 

Historical. — The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B. C. 260, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature ; and by the indirect evidences 
of Indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B. C. 260 do not exist. The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as foliows 

Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist ..B.C.250 — Ellora, Aianta,E!all, 

A.D.750. Sanchl. 

Jaina .. ..A.D.IOOO — Ellora, Mount Abu, 
1300. Palitana. 

Brahminica . . A.D. 500 to Ellora, Eiephanta, 

the present Orissa. Bhuvanes- 
day. war, Dharwar. 

Chalukyan ..A.D.IOOO — Ember, Somnathpur, 
1200. Ballur. 

Dravidian ..A.D. 1350 — Ellora, Tanjore, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tinnevelly. 

Pathan . .A.D. 1200 — Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
1560. pore. 

Indo-Saracenic A.D. 1520 — Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
1760 Amber, Bijapur. 

Buddhist Architecture Is mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the 2'opes or sacred 
mounds. The Interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden stnic- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented caps In 
the Interior halls. Jaina Architecture is found 
In its most highly developed form in the DUwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for Images. The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole Interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Constructional 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which In the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horkontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
cell and figures In high relief. The Chalukyan 
style is affected by its northern and southern 
neighbours, tfiklp^ Ienttir 9 s fropa each without 


losing Its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament Is the prin« 
clpal features. Pathan Architecture was 
Introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples In the Futub Mosque and Minar. 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. Indo-Saracenlo 
Architecture reached the climax of Its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors, 
Akbar, Jehanglr and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mabal at Agra. 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shabl 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especiaUy 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions. 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra, Fattehpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India. The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahoraedans 
to Indian architecture was the Introduction 
of tlie true arch and dome. 


Sculpture- — The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India untU modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
&H the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts In marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Home. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion^ 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which It became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and roars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, Industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without Its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most Impressive 
'specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
and Eiephanta. The great Trlmurtbi in the 
la^t pamed of Uiase tepoples ranks for myatexy 
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and expressive grandeur with the greatest 
masterpieces of Egyptian art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed In suggesting movement ; 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass ; and an overpowering Ingenuity 
in Intricate design. Mahomedan sculpture 
in India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of the 
more severe Arabian school, is very 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus. Floral motifs are often used In the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention ; and 
wonderful decorative use Is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering In panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or 
animal figures is rarely to be met with. Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief Is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and is mainly confined to the decora- 
tion of mouldings, arcnltra\e8, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces. Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and are more satisfactory ; but 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination of 
the two styles. 

Painting. — Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was first 
plastered and then decorated with colour , but 
the only paintings. In the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta. 
These remarkable works were produced at 
intervals during the first 600 years of the Chris- 
tian era. They exhibit all the finer character- 
istics of the best Indian sculpture, but with an 
added freedom of expression duo to the more 
tractable vehicle employed. They remained 
hidden In the Deccan jungles for nearly twelve 
hundred years, until acA^identally discovered 
In 1816, They are painted in a species of 
fresco ; and when first brought to light were 
well preserved, but they have greatly deterio- 
rated owing to the well meant, but misguided 
action of copyists, and the neglect of the au- 
thorities. Their origin Is as wrapt In mystery 
as Is that of the artists who painted them; for 
no other paintings of similar power and charac- 
ter are known to exist; and the artists, so far as 
Is known, left no successors. Nine hundred 
years elapsed between the completion of the 
Ajanta paintings and the commencement of 
the second period of Indian painting. This 
owned Its origin to the Introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 
were executed In a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling in 
technique the Illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character; this phase of 
^^V 9 io|)meht belnc; closely allied to the art 


the caligraphist. As its range extended, a re- 
markable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained bnt extremely aconrate 
drawing, keen Insight into character, harmonlons 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish In the painting of detail. 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Rajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found In that of 
the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
In character, were not intended for exhlbl- 
bition upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved In portfolios. As this school 
of painting was the last expression of tradi- 
tional art In India, in the restricted sense here 
applied to the term, and, as the question has a 
distinct bearing upon the modem development 
of painting, a few words may be added regarding 
the difference between the conventions fol- 
lowed by Eastern and Western painters. Un- 
til the middle of the fourteenth century the 
conventions of both East and West were 
practically the same, though the use of them 
differed according to environment and national 
temperament. These conventions the artists 
of the East have retained ; and development 
has been upon the line of decorative fitness, 
harmony of colour, and expressive action. 
Their art has throughout been decorative, and 
when natural objects have been depicted, their 
treatment has been that of a flat pattern. The 
European painters, after the period above men- 
tioned on the contrary, sought to attain the 
appearance of actuality in the objects depicted 
by the study of the science of light and shade, 
and perspective: and in achieving this end, and 
developing it Into the realisation of atmosphere 
and light, they sacrificed a large measure of the 
decorative quality which characterised the 
work of the earlier school. Eastern artists 
have ignored or been blind to light and shade; 
and in works entirely free from European in- 
fluence one will look in vain for any suggestion 
of it in their figures or for shadows of objects 
cast upon the ground. During the last fifty 
years there has been a strong movement toward 
a return to decorative conventions, on the 
part of European artists who have assimilated 
much that the East has to teach them, without 
thereby affecting the distinctively Western 
character of their work. Indian and Japanese 
artists have been less successful when attempt- 
ing the reverse of this practice, and appear to 
lose whatever Is best in their traditional practice 
without acquiring the finer qualities of that of 
the West. 

Modern Painting. — ^As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of Its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor, to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the eontinuons wars 
be waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the 
t^nd^ncy strongly inherent in the Indian artjs^ 
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to become stereotyped In his practictice. All 
foreign designers, painters and craftsmen 
who had been attracted to India by the great 
works carried out by Akbar, Jehanglr and Shaii 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the Isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
So purely mechanical did the work become that 
In some of the schools or guilds of painters, the 
execution of a single picture was subdivided ; 
one craftsman painting the face, a second the 
drapery, and a third the background. Such 
methods could only lead to deterioration and 
decay. At the time when the British East 
India Company ceased to bo only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
p)ower in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the “Company” was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its existence, extending Its borders 
and settling the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country, Greek and its derivative styles 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
rivato buildings In Calcutta, Bombay and 
ladras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
Indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors In India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from England; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England. 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Archae- 
ologists, no official interest was taken In artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 1859. In 
England itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer- 
cialism and artistic degradation; but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as applied to industry. 

The Schools of Art then Instituted 
throughout England were imitated In a timid 
and tentative manner in India; and were attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
previously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. These schools of art, it should bo re- 
membered, were specially ostablished to assist 
the artistic Industries of tfie country, and not 
to provide instruction in architecture, sculpture 
and painting. In fact at a subsequent period 
they narrowly escaped extinction by the Sec- 
retary of State, upon the ground that they 
had become schools of painting and had thus 
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been diverted from performing the original funo* 
tion for which they were established. The 
work of the Schools of Art In regard to indus- 
trial art is referred to elsewhere; and as two of 
them, that at Madras and that at Lahore, have 
confined their activities almost exclusively to 
this branch of the subject it is necessary to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay In the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi- 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and /Stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field; for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture; a 
range of technical workshops. In which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts; and research 
laboratories and studios devoted solely to the 
improvement of the Tottery industry. It is 
in the principles underlying the instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. llavell, who until a few years 
back was the Triucipal of the Calcutta School, 

I banished from within its walls every vestige 
of 'European art ; and claimed that the tradi- 
tional art of India, in its old tonus, is not dead, 
but merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the lust 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
tills incubus to regain its pristine vigour. M eli 
equipped with literary ability ; backed by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he hold, which 
he advocated with admirable persistence; he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and itajput schools 
of painting, lie was fortuuate in finding a 
willing and equally enthusiastic disciple In 
Mr. Abinandranatb Tagore, an artist of fine 
imagination and fancy, endowed with technical 
ability of a high order, combined with a serious 
devotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr. Haveli’s precepts, 
founded, about fifteen years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta 8ohool of paint- 
ing. In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artists, whom they took 
as their models ; and these early examples made 
a great impression upon all European critics 
who saw them. They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con- 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes, interesting as many Individual works 
of the school undouutedly are the anticipations 
which greeted Its Inception have scarcely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school. The painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Rajput school; 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
CO have shifted, and, while stemming the Hood 
of western InQuenoe, they appear to have drift* 
ed into a baekwato of Japanese oonventioiui. 
The Indian pubUc has failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford, and 
the movement has had to depend for encourage 
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meat mainly upon Europeans in Englan an I 
India. 

Bombay School of Art. — ^The attitude 
towards the devel^ment of art in modem 
India taken by Mr. Cecil Burns, who long guided 
the policy of the Bombay school, was diametri- 
cally opposite to that favoured by Mr. Havell. 
While yielding to no one in his admiration for the 
ancient art of India, and giving every encou- 
ragement to his students to study its master- 
pieces, the view he takes is that with European 
literature dominating the system under which 
the educated classes In India are trained; with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional, commercial, Industrial, and 
political life of the country, it is not possible 
for modem Indians now to recapture the spirit 
which alone gave vitality to the great works 
of the past ; that without this spirit, the con- 
ventions the ancient artists adopted are mere 
dead husks; and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists of. 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the mediaeval painters; that with Euro- 
pean pictures.often of inferior quality illustrating 
every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
nave before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of Euro 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing In its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. By means of these an artist 
can express his individuality and emotions, and 
Mr. Burns held that the main function Oi a 
School Of Art is to equip its students with the 
power of expression, untrammelled by any set 
conventions, so that when they leave the school, 
they do so with the capacity to employ their 
faculties in any direction their symapthies and 
tastes may Impel them to take. Which of 
these two very divergent theories will produce 
the result both these gentlemen unite in wishing 


to see brought to pass, time alone will show. 
Certain It Is that the driving fore of any artis- 
tic impulse must come from within the nation, 
and that India, like every other country. In its 
art, as in other matters, must work out its own 
3 ilvation. 

One striking success of hopeful aurary has 
been achieved by the Bombay School In recent 
years. This is the establishment of a flourishing 
school of architecture In which the study of 
Indian architecture takes an important place. 
Connected with this school is a students* archi- 
tectural association designed to keep past stu- 
dents in touch with the school and with one 
another. As architecture embraces and influen- 
ces every branch of decorative and industrial 
art, It Is to be hoped that this school may be 
the means whereby the ancient glories of Indian 
architecture will be some day revived In new 
forms, bringing In its train a vitalising Influence 
upon every other form of artistic activity. 

Mural Painting.: — Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
Solomon, the present Principal, has during the 
last four years studiously avoided any dogmatic 
theories as to the ultimate end which Indian art 
is destined to attain, though he has consist- 
ently pointed out the Indian’s pre-eminence in 
the decoration of wall spaces. The guiding 
principle with Mr. Solomon has been to teach 
the students to draw and to paint what they 
see ; and further to encourage by all possible 
means their natural progress in the direction 
towards which their Inherent instinct most 
obviously urges them. The application of this 
close training in the study of form and colour 
from the life to a decorative piiroose, which 
accords both with ancient traditions and 
modern manifestations of the Indian artistic 
genius, has recently taken a definite line in 
the production of the mural paintings executed 
by £he students at Government House and 
elsewhere in Bombay. These paintings are 
regard as a hopeful augury for the future of 
Indian art demonstrating as they do the capacity 
of young Indian artists to grapple with the 
exacting problems of figure composition and to 
carry them out on a cornpreljensive scale. 
Specimens of mural paintings by the stud mts of 
the Sir. T, T. School of Art, Bombay, are being 
sent to the Empire Exhibition at Wembley, 
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The control ot the Posts and Telegraphs 
ot India is vested in an officer designated Di- 
rector-General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
works in subordination to the Government 
of India In the Department of Tndustt lea and 
Labour. The superior staff of the Direction, In 
addition to the Director-General himself, con- : 
sists on the postal side of two Deputy Direc- ; 
tors.General (who are officers of the rank of ^ 
Po8tm<>8ter-General), and six Assistant Direc- ■ 
tors-Geniral (whoso status is similar to that of 
Deputy Postmasters-General). 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is i 
divided into nine circles as shown below, each ; 
of the first eight is in charge of a Postmaster-, 
General and the Smd and Baluchistan Circle is , 
controlled by a Deputy Postmaster- General : — i 
Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, | 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- ; 
West Frontier, united Provinces and Sind and ' 
Baluchistan, The Central Circle comprises 
roughly the Central Provinces and the Central 
India and Rajputana Agencies. 

The Postmasters-General are responsible to 
the Director-General for the whole of the postal 
arrangements in their respective circles, with 
the exception of those connected with the con- 
veyance of mails by railways and inland steam- 
ers which are entrusted to three officers bearing 
the designation of Deputy Postmaster- 
General, Railway Mail Service. All the Post- 
masters-General are provided with Personal ; 
Assistants, while those in charge of tlie largest ' 
circles are also assisted by Deputy Pootmastors- ! 
General. The nine Postal Circles and the , 
jurisdictions of tl»o three Deputy Postmasters- j 
General, Railway Mall Service, are divided ' 
into Divisions, each in charge of a Super- ’ 
intendent of Post Offices or Railway Mail 
Service as the case may bo and each Super- 
intendent is assisted by a certain number of 
otflcials styled inspectors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
head -quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to tho head office for purposes 
of accounts. Tho Postmasters of tho Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras Genera! Post Offices 

The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to ( 
below) is as follows ; — 


and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmaster- General. 
The Presidency Postmasters, Indeed, have 
one or more Superintendents subordinate to 
them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himself, a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief Is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
Tho more important of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
are usually established offiy in towns of some 
importance. Sub-offices transact all classes of 
postal business with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate, 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings with Government local sub-treasuries. 
The officer in charge of such an office works it 
cither single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
I are placed in charge either of departmental 
j officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform tholx postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to tho Accountant-GeneraL Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the H nance 
Department of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-General, ail of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
headquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
; has been in force since 1883, a »arge number of 
; sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
I telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
I and are known by the name of combined offices. 
! The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
j everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
' under the control of tho Post Office. 

Jcylon and Portuguese India exceiitas Indicated 


— 

When tho 
postage 

Is prepaid. 

When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 

When the postage 
Is insufficiently 
prepaid. 

Letters. 

Not exceeding two and a half tolas 

Every additional two and a half tolas or 
part of that weight . . 

Anna. 

1 

1 

'I 

Dou ble the pre- 
^ paid rate 

Double the deflol* 
enoy (chargeable 

Booh and pattern packets. 

Every 5 tolas or part of that weight . . 

k 

. 

(chargeable 
on delivery). 

on delivery). 
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Posicard$, 

Single i anna. , 

Reply 1 „ 

(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must be prepaid in full.) 

Parcels {frepaymeni compulsory). 

(a) Parcels not exceeding 440 tolas in 

weight ; — 

Rs. a. 

Not exceeding 20 tolas . . . . ..02 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
40 tolas . . . . . . . . ..03 

For every additional 40 tolas or part of that 
weight .. .. .. .. Saunas. 

(b) Parcels oxceedinc 440 tolas in weight : — 

Exceeding 4 40 tolas but not exceed- 
ing 480 tolas . . . . Its. 3 0 

4 annas for every additional 40 tolas or 
fraction thereof up to 800 tolas. 
Registration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 

These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Portuguese India. 

In the case of parcids for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 2 annas is chargeable on each parcel in 
addition to the rates siiown above. 

Registration fee. Rs. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 2 

Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 . . 0 2 

On any sum exceeding lls. 10 but not 
exceeding Rs. 25 . . . . ..04 

On any sum exceeding lls. 25 up to 

Rs. 600 0 4 

for each complete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
lor the remainder ; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 

Telegraphic money order fees . — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders phis a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
Inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an “ Express " or as an “ Ordinary ” 
message. 

In the case of Ceylon the telcgiaph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below : — 

Express — Rs. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary. — Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Vahie-paynhle fees . — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary i 
money orders. j 

Insurance fees . — For every Rs, 50 of Insured l 
value 1 anna. ! 

As regards Ceylon and Portuguese India gee 
Foreign Tariff. 

Acknowledgment fee. — For each r‘'gls't4‘r€d 
article i anpa. 


The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Ceylon except in respect of ingnrance feea or 
to Portuguese India except In respect of insur- 
ance fees and parcel postage) Is as follows • — 

Letters. 

To the United King- 2 annas for the first 
dom, other British j ounce and anna 

Possessions a n d > for each additional 
J^gypt, including ounce or part of 

I tile rfudan. J that weight. 

f 3 annas for the first 

To other countries, I ounce and annas 

colonies or places, for every additional 

ounce or part of 
t that weight. 

Postcards Single anna. 

„ Reply . . . . . . 8 annas. 

Printed Papers. — J anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers. — For a packet not 
cxcrcding 1 0 ounces in weight ... 3 annas. 
For eviTy additional 2 ounces or part of 
that weight .. ,. .. . . J anna. 

I Samples. — 4 anna for every 2 ounces or part 
j of that weight, subject to a minimum charge 
I of 1 anna for each packet. 

(The rates shown above are those chargeable 
wlien the postage is prepaid.) 

Parcels. — (Prepayment compulsory.) The 
rat(;3 vary with the countries to which they are 
addressed. The rates to the United Kingdom 
arc — 

Via 

Gibral- 

tar. 

lls. a. p. 

Not over 3 lbs. . . ..180 

„ „ 7 „ .. .. 2 12 0 

„ „ 11 „ .. .. 3 15 0 

Registration fee. — 3 annas for each letter, 
postcard, or packet. 

1 nsuraneefees {for Registered Letters and Parcels 
only ) — 

(1) To a’l countries and pbues <o which 

insu-rajicc is available with the 
( xc( plion of « hose nanied below — 
.5 annas for £12 and 5 annas for 
eveiy additional ,C12, 

(2) To MaurltiiH and Riltish Somaliland 

• — 5 annas for R 200. and 5 annas 
fot every ndditmnal II 200. 

(3) To Q^yloii {for both letters and parcels) 

and Po-^ti gu es India {for letters 
only) — 2 annas for R 100 and 2 annas 
fore very additional R 100. 

(4) ToPortueiie-e India, the SoyehePes 

and /anzlbn r (ff/r parcels only)- — 5 
ai nas for R2ro, and G aunns for 
cv' ry ndditfonai R 200. 

Money Orders.— To countries on which 
money orders have to be drawn in rupee cur- 
rency, the. rates of corarajssion are the same as 
in the case of inland money orders. 

To coimtries on which money orders have to 
l>e di'awn in sterling, the rates are as (ollews 
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Ra. a. 


On any sum not exceeding £1 


0 

3 

,, ,, exceeding £1 but not exceeding 




£2 

0 

6 


M £3 

0 

8 

„ „ ,, £3 

» £4 

0 

10 


i> £5 

0 

12 

£5 .. 


0 

12 


for each complete sum of £5 and 12 annas for 
the remainder, provided .hat if tl?e remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
3 annas ; if it does not exceed £2, the charge 
for it shall be 6 annas; if it docs not exceed 
£3, the charge for it shall bo 8 annas ; and if 
it does not exceed £4i the charge for it shall 
be 10 annas. 

Insurance fees — 

For insurance of letters andjiarcels to Ceylon 
and of letters to Portuguese I ndia — Annas. 
Where the value insured does not 

exceed Its. 1 00 2 

For every additional Rs. 10) or 
fraction thereof . . . . . . 2 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Maiiri' 
tins and the Somaliland Protectorate and of 
parcels to Portuguese India, the Seychelles or 
Zamihar — 

Wiiere the value Insured does not Annas. 

exceed Rs. 210 . . . . . . 6 

For every additional Its. 200 or 
fraction thereof . . . . 5 

For insurance to the United Kingdom and to 
liritish Possessions and foreign countries other 
than those mentioned above an I for insurance of 
letters to the Seychelles — 

Where the value insured docs not Annas. 

exceed £12 . . . . . . 5 

For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof • • . . 5 

Acknowledgment fee. — 3 aiuias lor each 
rccistered article. 
Growth of the Post Office.— At the end 
of 1897-98 the total number of post offices 
was 11,742 and the total length of mall lints 
126,3.51 miles. For the 31st March 1921 the 
corresponding figures were 19,4u6 and 157,301. 


During the year 1897-98, the total number of 
letters, postcards, newspapers and packets given 
out for delivery was 460,899,344, while for the 
year 1920-21 the total number of unorgistered 
articles of the same classes given out for delivery 
plus the number of registered letters and packets 
posted amounted to 1,375,266,440. The number 
of parcel mail articles given out for delivery in 
the former year was 4,119,781 as compared with 
14,111,036 such articles posted during the latter 
year. The total number and value of money 
orders l.-.sued increased from 11,796,041 and Rs. 
24,79,45,455 in 1807-08 to 38,504,814 and Rs. 
98,36,48,317, respectively, in 1920-Vil. During 
the former year the total number of articles 
insured for transmission by post was 326,646 
Avith an aggregate dcclan'd value of Rs. 
10,00,62,590 and the corresponding figures for 
19J0-11 were 1,169,428 and Rs. 26,88,78,925. 
An the result, however, mainly of the introduction 
In 1911-12 of the rule un.der which inland articles 
containing currency notes or portions thereof 
inu.st be insured, the figures for 1920-21 stand 
at 4,510,471 and Rs. 1,37,66,71,002. The number 
of accounts open on the books of the Post Office 
Savings Itank grew from 730,387 on the Slst 
March 1898 to 1,877,057 at the end of 1920-21, 
Avith an increase from Rs. 9,28,72,978 to 
Rs. 22,86,21,716 in the total amount standing 
at the credit of depo'^itors. The total staff on 
the Slst March 1921 numbered 102,885. The 
net financial result of the working of the Post 
OlUco for the year 1920-21 was a deficit of 
LU. 45,09,372. 

This account of the activities of the Post 
Ofllco Avouid not be complete if It were not 
mentioned that on the 3 1st March 1921 there 
were 33,258 active Postal JJfe Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Rs. 4,88,87,682 
and that during 1920-21 it disbursed a sum of 
Rs. 75,46,103 to Indian Military pensioners ; 
sold over 5 If lakhs of cash certificates to the 
public ; collected at its own expense a sum of 
Rs. 50i lakhs on account of customs duty on 
parcels and letters from abroad ; and sold 15,484 
lbs. of quinine to the public. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs. — Up to 1912 the telegraph 
system in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked la subordina- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year It 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a vieAV to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in tlie Bombay and Central Circles from the ! 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of | 
this sclieme which followed closely the system i 
in force In the United Kingdom and severd j 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- | 
ment should be separated, the former brunch i 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the j 
Postmaster -General assisted by a Deputy j 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number | 
of attached officers and the engineering branch I 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in | 
charge of the Wo Circles. Subordinate to this 


officer there wore several Divisional Superin- 
tendents who were assisted by a number of 
attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
tAvo Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
with two Dy. Chief Engineers. For traffic 
work there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
an Assistant and two Assistant Directors- 
Gencral. On the 27th March 1920 a Controller 
of Tel'^graph Traffic Avas appoint- d to assist the 
Deputy Director-General In the inspection of 
offices and in co.itrolling telegraph traffic. In the 
Circles the scheme which has been Introduced 
follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
one referred to above. Forte'egraph engineering 
purposes India is divided up into five Circles, 
each In charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who la a Telegraph ofllcer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles are 
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divided Into twenty-one Divlsionfl each of which 
U In charge of a Divisional Engineer. 

The telegraph trafllo work Is under the 
control of the Poetmasters-General, each of whom 
is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General 
and a suitable staff 01 attached officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 1 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to | 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accoun tants- General . 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff. — Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tariff for inland telegrams is as follows : — 


Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for private 
and state telegrams to all countries in Europe 
are as follows : — 

SUte. 

Its. a. Its. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 


I All countries in 
I Europe* via 
Eastern . . 


For delivery 
in India 

Private and State, 


For delivery 
In Ceylon. 
Private and 
State. 


Ex- 

Ordi- 

Ex- 

Ordi- 

press. - 

- nary. 

press. 

nary. 

lls. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

3, 1 8 

0 12 

2 0 

1 0 

\ 2 

0 1 

0 3 

0 2 


Minimum charge. 

Each additional 
word over 12 . . 

The address is charged for. 

Additional chargee. 

Minimum lot reply-paid^ Minimum charge 
telegram . . . . f for an 

ordinary telegram. 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or less . . . . . . . . • . 4 annas. 

Collation One quarter of charge 

for telegram. 

Rs. 

r If both the offices 


3 12 1 4 0 10 0 10 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during the hours 
when an office is 
closed. 


Radio-Telegrams.' — For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Diamond Island, Karachi 
Madras, Port Blfiir, Rangoon or Victoria Point 
the charge is eleven annas per word in nearly 
all cases. Full particulars are given in Section 
XXIII of the Post and Telegraph Guide. 

Growth of Telegraphs. — At the end of 
1897-98 there were 60,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 411,898 wire including cable and 91,760 
line including cable miles, respectively, 
on the 31st March 1922. The numbers of 
departmental telegraph offices wore 257 and 
182, respectively, while the number of telegraph 
offices worked by the Post Office rose from 
1,634 to 3,437. The increase in the number 
of paid telegrams dealt with is shown by the 
following figures : — 

1897-98. 1921-22. 

4,107,270 14,835,276 
1,557,848 


Inland 


of origin and 
destination are 
closed 

If only one of the 
offices is closed . 

If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
closed interme- 
diate office an 
additional fee. 
In respect of 
each such office 


r Private 
.A State 
L Press 
f Pjivate 
Foreign.. State 
(. Press 


800,382 

35,910 

735,679 

9,896 

5,278 


348,341 

2,889.103 

49,731 

26,695 


6,764,416 19^97,904 


Signalliug by flag or sema- / The usual in. 
phore to or from ships — perf land charge 

telegram ) plus a fixed 

1. fee of 8 ans. 

Boat hire .« .. ..Amount actu- 

ally necessary. 

Copies of telcgramsi each 100 

words or less . . . . . . 4 annas. 

For 


Minimum charge 
Each additional 6 
words over 48 in 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
Words over 82 in 
respect of Ceylon . . 
The address Is free. 


in India. 

in 



Ceylon. 

Press. 

Press. 

Ex- 

Ordi- 

Ex- 

press. 

nary. 

press. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

1 0 

0 8 

1 0 

2 

0 1 

0 2 


The outturn of the workshops during 1921-22 
represented a total value of Rs. 33,12,526. At 
the end of the year the total staff numbered 
14,183. The total capital expenditure up to the 
close of 1921-22 amounted to Rs, 18,05,91,007. 
The net revenue for the year was Rs. 45,91,406. 

Wireless. —The total number of Depart- 
mental wireless stations open at the end of 
1921-22 was twenty-two, viz., Allahabad, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Diamond Island, 
Jutogh, Karachi, Lahore, Madras, Maymyo, 
Mhow, Nagpur, Patna, Peshawar, Poona, Port 
Blair, Quetta, Rangoon, Sandheads (two pilot 
vessels), Secunderabad and Victoria Point; of 
these only Diamond Island, Port Blair and 
Victoria Point book telegrams direct from the 
public. The stations at I’atna and Poona were 
opened an J that at Table Island closed during 
the year. New stations are under construction 
at Madras (St. Thomas’ Mount) and Rangoon 
(Mingaladon). 

Telephones. — On the Slst March 1922 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 256 with 11,973 connec- 
tions. Of these exchanges, 97 were worked 
departmentally. The number of telephone ex- 
conges established by Telephone Companies 
was 10 with 23,958 connections. 
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Indian Architecture. 

I. ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
hues of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner building materials — these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec- 
ture is a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written. 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written 
in the form of one work at any rate. The 
spirit of Indian art is so foreign to the European 
of art culture that it is only one European in 
a hundred wlio can entirely' understand it, 
while art criticism and analysis is a branch of 
study that the modem Indian has not as yet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent. 
Uitherto the one, and with a few exceptions 
the only recognized authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and it Is sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
aud eclectic, to admit of satflcient depth of 
insight In this particular direction. Fergus- 
son *8 classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. Eo asserts that there is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
I ban two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that “ India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that c f Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C. 
272 to 236.” ^ 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson ’s first architectural period is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchi with its famous iNorthern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
AJunta, Nasik, Ellora and Kanheri. A point 
with relation to the Qandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This Is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed In the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
etrong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek Influence, particularly In the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression. 
From tills it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as Hill be pointed out later. 


The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu. and the unique 
“ Tower of Victory ” at Chittore. 

Olher Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidian style Is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable ” Kylas ” Is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as In the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modern ideas, unprofitable Industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srlrangara, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

The writer finds some dlflBcuJty in following 
Fergusson's two next divisions of classification, 
the ” Chalukyan ” of South-central India, 
and the ” Northern or Indo-Aryan style.’* 
The differences and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he is 
fain to fail back on the broad generic title of 
” Hindu ” — however unscientific he may there- 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study : — Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho. Bindrabun, Udaipur. Benares, 
Gwalior, &c. The palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is one of the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples in India. So also 
are the palaces of Amber, Datlya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. 

Indo-Saracenlc. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics Of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what Is generally 
called the " Indo-Saracenlc ” which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent leraarkable modifi- 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu ou the use of sculptured represent 
ationa of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
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of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and symbolic Interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

The art was thus the gainer by the new con- 
ditions. It gained in power and variety much 
as " Classic " architecture gained under the 
Romans. But it equally lost something too. 
The Indo-Saracenic is apt to appear cold and 
hard. The writer was impressed by tins on 
hla first view of the Gwalior palace already 
mentioned. Though a Hindu building that 
palace has yet much of what might bo called 
the more sophisticated quality of the Indo- 
Saracenic work as well as some similarity of 
detail. It has, being Hindu, a certain amount 
of sculptured ornament of animated forms, 
and the general etiect of roundness, richness 
and Interest thereby imparted seemed eloquent 
in suggestion as to what is lacking in so many 
of the Mahometan buildings. 

Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to be a conflict between 
archseologists as to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by foreign iniluonco under 
the Mahometans. The extreme view on the one 
hand Is to regard all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation. The Gan- 
dharan sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes of 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- 
metan buildings of India and those of North 
Africa and Europe, the Introduction of the 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
that exist of tlie presence in India of Europeans 
during Mogul times, are cited in support of 
the theory. On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
due to tlie prevailing European preconception 
that all light and leading must conic by way 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way 
of Greece. To tliera the Gandharan sculp- 
ture, instead of being the best, is the worst 
in India even because of its Greek tincture. 
They find in the truly Indigenous work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen In the 
Gracco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobudei in Java, the work of Buddhist 
colonists from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reason of an immunity from destructive 
influences given by the insular position, as 
showing the best examples of the art extant. 
It Is probable that a Just estimate of tlie merits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time has 
obliterated some of the dilTerciiccs of taste 
that exist between East and West. 

To the adherents of the newer school the 
undisputed similarities between Iiido-Maho- 
metan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahometan 
work, especially in the light of the dis-slmi- 
iarities between the latter. They admit tbe 
clianges produced by the advent of Islam, 


but contend that the art, though modititd, 
yet remained In its essence what It had always 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- 
loped under the Moslem Influence, were yet, 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafts- 
manship are concerned, rendered in a manner 
distinctively Indian. Fergusson Is usually 
regarded as the leader of the former school, 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
in Mr. E. B. Havell, whose works, on the subject 
are recommended for study side by side with 
those of the former writer. Mr. Havell prac- 
tically discards Fergusson 's racial method of 
classification into styles in favour of a chrono- 
logicai review of wliat he regards to a greater 
extent than did his famous precursor as being 
one continuous homogeneous Indian mode of 
architectural expression, though subject to 
variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
it was applied. 

Agra and Delhi. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style — 
the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
his tomb at Sccundra, tlie Motl Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have tlie great Jumma Musjid, the Fort, 
the tombs 01 Humayon, Sufdar Jung, &c., 
and the unique, Qutb Minar. Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked India 
vidualities that ditferentiated the varieties 
of tlic style there found from tlie variety seen 
at Dellii and Agra, as well as tliat of one from 
that of the other. These are Ahmedabad In 
Gujarat and Biiapur on the Dekhan, both in 
tlie Bombay Presidency. 

Ahmedabad. 

At Ahmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhej 
and Champanir there seems to be less of a depar- 
ture from the older Hindu torms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and, bracket rather than to 
liave recourse to tlie arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedabad work is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone “jali” — 
or pierced lattice- work, us in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

Tbe characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known “ Gol Gumbaz ” — is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also was 
hero practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep* 
tion that is unequaUed elsewhere iu India, 
though in richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North, 
llo this we recognize among other influences 
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that of the prevailing material, the hard on- 
compromising Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work with Its greater richness of ornamenta- 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 


choice of materials available — the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials — 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognisable characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of these centres. 


II. MODERN. 


The modem architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply into two classes. There 
is first that of the indigenous Indian " Master- 
builder ” to be found chiefly in the Native 
States, particularly those in Rajputana. 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
aU those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building sliould not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
wlio were necessarily contending with lack of 
e.Kpert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there lias been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyaity. In time, 
therefore, and with the growtli of the influence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the British in India as was just 
and was not merely tlioughtlcssly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing oifleial, may gradually be removed. If 
this is so as to Government work progress should 
be even more assured in the freer atmospliere 
outside of oflBcial life. Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modern 
architect has established himself, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence is 
beginning to be felt. He still complains, liow- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of liis 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other- 
wise. It is also to be observed that the sur- 
vival of a relic of the popular idea of the time 
before his advent, to the effect that though 
an architect might occasionally “ design " 
a building It was always an engineer who built 
it, is BtiU indicated by the architect in some 
cases deeming it advisable to style himself 
“ architect and engineer.” 

To the work of the indigenous ” master- 
builder ” public attention has of recent years 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of wliat is poiited out — and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
survival — almost the only one left in the world — 
of “living art," but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread ol 
Western ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
copt^rovefsy ceotrios roupd the (question of 


then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that tills project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should bo made a means of fostering 
EuropcAn art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the “indigenous Indian" school 
of arch geologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their ideas on their own reading of 
the past. 'J’hcy still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services. Their opponents, holding 
wliat appears to be the more official view both 
as to archaeology and art, have pointed to the 
“ death " of all the arts of the past in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
“another futile re Vi vaj.' The British in India 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment tlie more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of tho principal buildings in the new Capital has 
accordingly been entrusted jointly to a London 
and to a South .African architect, neither of 
whom can bo unduly influenced by cither past 
or recent architectural practice so far as India 
is concerned. 

The results cannot but be awaited with tlje 
keenest interest, and meanwhile the contro- 
versy, with suspended judgment, naturally falls 
into abeyance. It Is, moreover, however vital 
to the interests of the country’s architecture, 
too purely technical and academic for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed liere. Its chief claim on our attention 
lias in the fact that It affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
seliools of thought in the various modem build- 
ings of British India as well as examples of the 
“ master builders " work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. I'he town of Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc., this class of work may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and religious. 
The extent to which the “unbroken tradition 
from the past" exists may there be gauged 
by the traveller who is architect enough fo|[r 
tlie purpose. 
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The arctueologlcal treasorM of India are as ] 
Tailed aa they are naraeroiis. Those of the 
pre-Muhammadan period may roufibly be divid- 
ed into (1) architectural and sculptural monu- 
ments and (2) inscriptions. No building or j 
Bcul^ure in India with any pretensions to be ■ 
considered an example of architecture or art 
can be ascribed to a time earlier than that of 
Asoka (circa 250 B.O.). In the pre-Asoka ar- 
chitecture of India, as in that of Burma or China 
at the present day, wood was solely oi almost 
solely employed. Even at the close of the 4tli 
century, B.C., Megasthenes, the Greek Ambas- 
sador at the court of Chandragupta, grand- 
father of Asoka, describes Pataliputra, the 
capital of the Indian monarch, as “ suVrounded 
by a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows.” If the capital it- 
self was thus defended, we can easily infer that 
the architecture of the period was wooden. 
And long long after stone was introduced the 
lithic styles continued to be influenced by, or 
copied from, the wooden. 

Monumental Pillars. — The first class of 
works that we have to notice are the monu- 
mental pillars, known as lala. The oldest are 
the monolithic columns of Asoka, nearly thirty 
In number, of which ton bear his inscriptions. 
Of these the Lauriya-Nandangarh column in 
the Charaparan District, Tlrhut, is practically 
uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised throe 
members, viz., a Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
humed at Sarnath near Benares, The foui | 
lions standing back to back on the abacus arc | 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- j 
curacy. Of the post-Asokan period one pil- 1 
iar (B.O. 160) stands to the north-east of Bes 
nagar In the Gwalior State, another in front of I 
the cave of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at Eran 
In Central Provinces belonging to the 6th Cen- 1 
tury, A. D. All these are of stone ; but there i 
Is one of iron also. It is near the Qutb Minar i 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of it‘< [ 
having been erected by a king called Chandra, I 
Identined with Chandragupta fl. (A.D. 375- j 
413) of the Gupta dynasty It is wonderful ; 
V to find the Hindus at that ago forging a bai S 
of Iron larger than any that have been forged I 
even In Europe to a very late date, and not | 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exist 
In the South Kanara District. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jalna temple at Muda- 
bidrl, not far from Mangalore. 

^ Topes. — Stupai, known as dagabat In Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics liidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jalna legends. Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas built itupas, no specimen 
of Jalna ttupat la now extant. Of those belong- 
ing to the Buddhists, the great Tope of Sanchi 
in Bhopal, Is the most intact and entire of its 
class. It consists of a low circular drum sup- 
Mitiag a hemispherical dope of less dlametei 
the drum !• an open passime for c|rcum- 


ambulation, and the whole If enclosed by a mat* 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The gat^ are essentially 
wooden In character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures. The stupa itself 
probably belonged to the time of Asoka, but 
as Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, the railing and the gate- 
ways were at least 160 and 200 years later, res* 
pectively. Other famous Buddhist stupas that 
have been found are those of Bharhut between 
Allahabad and Jubbulpore, Amravati In the 
Madras Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Ne- 
palese frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut 
j has entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
I for building villages, and what remained of the 
[ rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum. 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
I inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
I the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
I Stories of Buddha give it a unique value. 

: The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
1 in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
j now in the British and Madras Museums. The 
! stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 

I Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re* 

I liquary with an inscription on it was unearthed. 
The inscription, according to many scholars, 

{ speaks of the relics being of Buddha and en 
, shrined by his kinsmen, tlie Sakyas. And we 
j have thus here one of the stupas that were erect- 
I ed over the ashes of Buddha immediately after 
his demise. 

Caves. — Of the rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India. The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja Bedsa, Karli, 
Kanhcrl, Junnar, and Nasik in the llombay 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta In Nizam’s 
Dominious, Barabar 16 miles north of Gaya, and 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri 20 miles from Cut- 
tack in Orissa. The caves belong to the three 
principal sects into which ancient India was di- 
vided, viz., the Buddhists, Hindus and Jainas. 
The earliest caves so far discovered are those of 
Barabar which were excavated by Asoka and 
his grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to AJi- 
vikaa, a naked sect founded by Makkhali Gosala. 
This refutes tlie theory that cave archi- 
tecture was of Buddhist origin. The next ear- 
liest caves are those of Bhaja, Pitalkhora and 
cave No. 9 at Ajanta and No. 19 at Nasik. They 
have been assigned to 200 B.C. by Fergusson and 
I Ur. Burgess. But there is good reason to sup- 
I pose from Sir John Marshall’s recent researches 
1 and from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types — the chaityas or chai^l caves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small ztupa at the inner circular end 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas. The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells. In the later 
viharas there weis a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha. 
Hardly a chaUya is found without one or more 
viharas c^djotning it* Of tfie Hindu cave tepi- 
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pies that at Eiepbauta near Bombay is perhaps 
the most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th century A.D. 
But by far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as Kallasa at Eilora. 
It is on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Bashtrakuta king, Krishna 1, (A. D. 768), 
who may Stili be seen in the paintings in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the main shrine. 
Of the Jaina oaves the earliest are at Khand- 
girl and Udayagiri ; those of the media val tsrpe, 
m India Sabha at Eliora ; and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Nasik. The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Aianta, which were exe- 
cuted at various periods between 850-650 A.D. 
and have elicited lilgh praise as works of art. 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
in 1866. The lost ones were again copied by 
John Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was simiLarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington. They were last copied 
by Lady Herringham during 1909-11. Her 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at present 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have been reproduced in a volume brought out 
by the India Society. 

Gandhara Monuments.— -On the nprth-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas, among which we notice for i 
the first time representations of Buddha and 
the Buddhist pantheon. The tree use of Corinihi- 
au capitals, friezes of nude Erotes bearing a long 
garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
influence of Hellenistic art. The mound at I 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah-|i-ke-Dheri, I 
which was explored in 1909, brought to ' 
light several Interesting sculptures of this 
school togother with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bionze object of the Gandhara 

eriod. The inscription on the casket left no 

oubt as to the mound bemg the stupa raised 
over the bones of Buddha by the Indo-Scy- 
thlan king Kanishka. They were presented 
by Lord Mlnto’s Government to the Buddhists 
of Burma and are now enshrined at Mandalay. 
To about the same age belong the stupas at 
Manikyala in the Punjab opened by Ran jit 
Singh's French Generals, Ventura and Court, 
in 1830. Some of them contained coins of 
Kanishka. 

Structural Temples. — Of this class we have 
one of the earliest examples at Sancbl, and 
another at Tigowa in the Central Provinces. In 
South India we have two more examples, viz.. 
Lad Khan and Durga temples at Aihole in 
Bijapur. All these belong to the early Gupta 
period and cannot be later than 500 A.D. The 
only common characteristic is fiat roofs without 
spires of any kind. In other respects they are 
entirely dlfierent and already here we mark the 
beginning of the two styles, Indo-Aryan and 
Dra vidian, whose differences become more and 
more pronounced from the 7th century onwards. 
In the Indo-Aryan style, the most prominent 
ttaes tend to toe peipaodioular. and in the 


Dravidian to the borisontal. The sailens 
feature of the former again Is the cur- 
vilinear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar in Orissa, Khajarab in Bandelkhand» 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Dliwara on Mount Abo. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidien 
swle is that of the Mamallapuram Baths, of 
‘ Seven Pagodas *, on the seasliore to the south 
of Madras. They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of . templet 
than raths. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century. To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kallasanath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Eilora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple 
of Trichinopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Clialukyan by Fergusson. In tliis style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the high-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan. Some fine examples of this type exist 
at Dambal, Rattihali, TllliwalU and Bangal in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency and at IttagJ 
I and Warangal in Nizam's Dominions, But 
it is in Mysore among the temples at Hallebld, 
Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is fonnd 
in its full perfection. 

Inscriptions. — We now come to Inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi. The Brahmi was 
read from left to right, and from It have been 
evolved all the modem vernacular scripts of 
! India. The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet Introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 6th century B.O. It was prevalent up to 
the 4tb century A.D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest dateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka. One group 
of these has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Feehawai 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Taral, from Gimar in 
Kathiawar to Dhauli in Orissa, from Kalsiin the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur In Mysore, show- 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. The reference in his Rock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio- 
chUB II. of Syria, Ptolemy PhlladelphuB, and 
so forth is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B.C. 260 as the date of bis coronation. His 
Rummindei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed In Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
tbe blrtb-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record Is the 
inscription of the Besnagat pular. The pUlai 
had been known lor along ume, bnt Bit John 
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Marshall was the flrst to notice the inscription 
On it. It records the erection of this column, 
which wag a Ganida pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasileva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described as an envoy of King Antlal- 
kldas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
a Bhagavata, which shows that though a Greek 
he bad become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava. Another Inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Naslk. The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-8cythian, is tljercin spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at the different periods the 
Inscriptiona are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are ‘ forlorn and 
blind.' 

Saracenic Architecture. — This begins in 
India with the 13th century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans. 
Their first mosques were constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaiua temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alt^erations. The 
mosque called Adhai-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Minar are instances of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
Khiljl are typical examples. Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprung up, i 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoshang’s 
tomb, Jahaz Maliall and Hindola Mahall as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem i 
with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the I 
Important of which are the Adina Masjid of i 
Sikandar Shah, the Elaklii mosque, Kadam ' 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani ; 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great I 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- ' 
tant buildings. The most striking of these Is i 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, wtiich differs 
from all mosques In India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. “ Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed, ” 
lays Fergusson, “ thai of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant." 
It Is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
wora of the perforated stone windows In Sid) 
Sayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of the , 
minarsot many other mosques, the sculptured I 
Mihrab$ and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at anv period. No other 
•tyle U so essentially Oinda. In complete con- 
trast with this was the lotu of arohitcGtarc 
employed by the AdU Shehi dynesty of Bt)a« 


pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal building 
now left at Bljapur are the Jami Masjid, 
Gagan Mahall, Mihtar Mahall, Ibrahim Rauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style flrst 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur, Slkri and Agra. Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures. “ The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jalian to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. " And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahali, was con- 
structed. The Moti Masjid In Agra Fort Is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of his time. 

Archmological Department. — As the 

archaeological monuments of India must at- 
tract the attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archaeological Department. The work 
of this Department is primarily two*fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
I but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
1 by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
I they established the Archaeological Survey of 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
j Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
I first Director-General of Archaeology. The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
The work of these Survey^ however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 3j lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator, Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and ids 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematic stop towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters was taker by Lord Curzon’s Government, 
who established the seven Archreological Circles 
that no V obtain, placed them on a permanent 
footing, and united them together under the con- 
I trol of . Director-General, provision being also 
made for subsidising local Governments out of 
1 imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
' Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
I the protection of liistoric monuments and relics 
i especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic In antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt,, O.I.B., Director-General of 
Archaeology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair lias been prosecuted, and 
the result of it Is manifest in the present 
altered conditions of old buildingft. One has 
only to Bee tor example the Moghul buildiags 
at Agrsu Delhi, Lahore and Ajmer, in order to 
be Qonvinced how the work ol oaietoi roeoaBtruo* 
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tion and repair has converted these decayed and I 
desecrated monuments with their modem ex-' 
crescences into edifices of unrivalled loveli- 
ness. Another noteworthy feature of this work 
has been the rescue of many of these buildings 
from profane and sacrilegious uses. It is well- 
known that the superb Pearl Mosque of Jahangir 
In the Lahore Fort contained a Government trea- 
sury, and the Sleeping Hall of Shah Jahan served 
as a Church for the British troops. At Bija- 
pur two mosques have been recovered, one of 
Which was used as Dak Bungalow and the other 
as Post Office. The local Kutchorry has now 
been expelled from the lovely musjid of Sidi 
Sayyid at Ahraedabad. The Cave temples at 
Trichinopoly are no longer godowns. Nor has 
research work been in any way neglected 
under the new order of things. A unique 
feature of it for tlie first time introduced 
under the guidance and advice of Sir John Mar- 
shall has been the scientific excavation of buried 
Bites, such as Sarnath where Buddha preached 
his first sermon, Kasia or Kusinara where he 
died, Saheth-Maheth the ancient Srasvasti, 
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Taxila or Takshasila. the seat of the ancient 
Hindu University, Patna or Patallputra, the 
Mauryan capital, Besnagar or the ancient 
Vldisa, and so forth. The results achieved, 
especially at the last three places, are of a sen- 
sational character. At Taxila Sir John has 
brought to light the remains of a palace of the 
Assyrian style and a ma^sivo and imposing 
temple dedicated to Zoroastrian worship and 
resembling a Greek peripteral temple with the 
addition of a solid tower of the Llkkurat tyj)e 
rising behind the shrine. At Patna Dr. D. B. 
Spooner has found traces of a Mauryan palace 
which Is an actual replica of the Achsemcnian 
I palace at Persepolis. At Besnagar Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has excavated a temple of Vasudeva 
of the third century B.C., which proves to be 
the oldest of all Hindu shrines in India. Among 
other results of this excavation is the notewor- 
thy discovery that tlio art of forging steel was 
practised in India more tlian two thousand 
years ago and that mortar was used in the 
construction of brick masonry at least as early 
as the third century B.C, 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in tlie calendar, the correction 
given as below ; — 




H, 

M. 




H. 

u. 

Gibraltar 

. . . tub. 

0 

32 

Rangoon River Entrance 

.. add 

1 

86 

M&ltfi • # f • 

• « • 

1 

34 

Penang 


.. sub. 

1 

39 

Karachi 

. . . 

2 

33 

Singapore . , 


• • 

3 

26 

Bombay 

« • • n 

1 

44 

Hongkong .. 


.. » 

4 

27 

Goa 

• 

2 

44 

Shanghai 


.. » 

0 

84 

Point de Gallo 

• . . add 

0 

12 

Yokohama .. 


, , add 

8 

6 

Madras 

, . . 

5 

6 

Valparaiso 


.. suh. 

4 

40 

Calcutta ,, 

• 

0 

19 

Buenos Ayres 


.. add 

4 

0 

Ban goon Town ,, 

, •• add 

2 

41 

1 Monte Video 


» • 

0 

3fl 
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Travel in India* 


Tlilrty years ago, a tour In India wag possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow ; and the faci- 
lities for travel Were so Indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheat of letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mail. A dozen lines 
have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services. The Indian Railways provide faci- 
lities on the trunk lines unsurpassed by the 
tr ainS' de-luxe of Europe, and the Indian hotel 
has grown into a really comfortable caravan- 
serai. 

In the touring season, which extends from 
November to March, there Is the attraction 
of a perfect climate. It Is never very hot; 
in the North Indeed It is really cool, It is always 
fine and fresh and bracing. If there is one 
country In the world to whldi that elusive 
term applies, hero we have at the season when 
the tourist arrives the real “ Indian summer." 
Then there is Its Infinite variety. India Is in 
no sense a nation and never will be. Its people s 
are wide as the Poles asunder, each has Its 
own art, Its own architecture. Its own customs 
and Its own civilisation. A certain super- 
ficial resemblance runs through each; beneath 
lies a never-ending variety which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 

The Grand Tour. — People coming to India 
for the first time so often ask: — " Where sliall I 
go?" Well, wherever else the tourist may go, 
whatever else he should leave out, he should 
omit nothing on the Grand Tour. It is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those who 
follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the orthodox journey across 
India misses what nothing else can repay. 
Bombay is by far the most convenient point 
of departure, for here ‘‘the world end steamers 
wait,” here is one of the finest cities in the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can best 
complete his outfit and arrangements. From 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
lines of India. One, the Bombay Baroda & 
Central India Railway, leads through 
the pleasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, 


the ancient Moslem capital of the Province 
containing fine examples of Mahomedans and 
Jain architecture ; thence to Abu for the 
famous Jain temples of Dllwara, and on to 
Ajmcre, Jaipur and Agra. The other by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway carries 
the tourist over the Western Ghats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
rock fortress rises like a giant battleship from 
the plain, and so on to Agra. Of the glories 
of the Taj Mahal, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
city of Fateh pur Slkri It were supererogatory 
to speak. Another easy stage leads to Delhi 
that amazing collection of cities, dominated 
by the little Ridge where British valour kept 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them from the city by a feat of arms unsur- 
passed In history. Then from Delhi the East 
Indian line leads comfortably to Benares, 
Lucknow and Calcutta with the opportunity 
of an excursion to Cawnpore, If the spirit moves. 
The great charm of the Grand Tour is that it 
reveals the best that India can show. This 
route has the additional advantage that it 
fits in with any digressions which the time and 
purse of the traveller may permit. No one 
who can spare the time should fail to push 
northwards from Delhi to Peshawar, where 
the flower of the army keeps watch and ward 
over the Khyber, and up the dread Pass to 
the eyrie where the fort of All Masjid bars the 
way to all invaders. Calcutta is the best 
starting point for Darjeeling, though unfor- 
tunately the magnificent mountain panorama 
visible from there is often obscured at this 
season by mists. Then from Calcutta two alter- 
natives open. A fine service of mail steamers 
leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Irrawaddy from Bhamo or Mandalay to Prome. 
Again, either direct from Calcutta, or via 
Burma, is an easy route to Madras and by 
way of Madura and Trlchinopoly, with their 
peerless Hindu temples, back to Bombay, or 
on through Tuticorin to Colombo. But indeed 
the possibilities of expanding this tour are 
endless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
rock temples of Elephanta, Kenheri, Karll, 
Ellora and Ajanta. Calcutta is only a short 
distance from Puri the one Indian temple 
where there is no caste, and perhaps the most 
remarkable Hindu temple In the country. 
From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
which thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
run to the tea gardens of Assam 


SPECIMEN TOURS 


A number of specimen tours in India are given below. They ate taken from one of Mesbrt 
Ihost Ciook dt Son's publloatious, from which firm further information may be obtained, ^Ihe 
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traveller will also find he can obtain assistance from the principal Shipping Agents and Bailway 
Companies, or from Messrs. Cox & Co., Messrs. Grindlay A Co., and Messrs King, King A Co. 


— 

Ist'Class. 

2nd Class 
Rail, 

Ist Class 
Steamer. 

FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. 

Rs. a. 

Ra. a. 

Via the North-West Provinces to Calcutta {including side trip 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 

Tour I. — From Bombay per B. B. A C. I. Railway via Ahmedabad, 
Abu Road (for Mount Abu), Ajmer, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to 
Calcutta 

340 9 

170 6 

Tour 11. — From Bombay per G. I. P. Railway via Itarsi, Gwalior, Agra, 
Delhi, Tundia Junction, Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, 
tlienco to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta 

# 

345 13 

172 16 

FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 

Via the North-West Provinces, Calcutta and Southern India to Colombo 
{including side trip from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 

Tour III. — From Boml^ as in Tour No. I (via B. B. A 0. I. Ry., 
Jaipur and the North*West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel- 
ing and back to Calcutta, thence via Khurda Road, for Puri (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 

656 0 

279 0 

Tour IV. — From Bombay as In Tour No. II (via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence as in Tour No. Ill to Colombo (via Southern 
India) 

561 9 

281 9 

Via the North-West Provinces, Calcutta {including Darjeeling), 

Burma and Southern India. 

Tour V. — From Bombay as In Tour No. I {via B. B. A 0. 1. Ry.. Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeetlug and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prorae, Rail to Rangoon ; British 
India Steamer to Madras, Rail via Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodi ; Steamer to Talaimannar and Rail to Colombo 

762 0 

504 0 

Tour VT. — From Bombay as in Tour No. II {via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thence as in Tour 
No. V to Colombo 

768 0 

607 0 

FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 

ria the North-West Provinces and Calcutta to Rangoon {including 
a tour in Burma, also including a side trip from 

Calcutta to Darjeeling ). 

Tour VII. — From Bombay as in Tour No. I {via B. B. A C. I. Ry.. J aipur 
and the North-West Pro^nces) to Calcutta side trio to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon 

500 0 

466 0 

Tour VIIT, — From Bombay as In Tour n {via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, Awa 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trl^to Darjeeling 
and back to CalcuttR, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon. Rail 
to Mandalay, Irrawaddy, Steamer to Prome, Bali to Rangoon . . 

668 0 

400 0 
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Ist Class. 

2nd Class 
Rail, 


Ist Class 
Steamer. 

FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a 

Via the North-West Provinces. 

Tour TX. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Awa, Delhi, Rewarl, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay . . . . 

231 3 

115 11 

Tour X. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewarl, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu) Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay . . 

213 8 

106 13 

Tour XI. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 

Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

Tour XII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Delhi, 
Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

187 8 

93 13 

211 14 

105 15 

CIRCULAR TOUR FROM CALCUTTA. 

Tour XIII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla 
Agra, Bandlkui, Jaipur, Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta 

208 13 

104 8 

Extensions, Via Southern India to Colombo. 

tour XIV. — From Bombay ria Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Ealchur, 
Madras, Tanjore, Trichmopoly. Madura, Danushkodi, and Taiai- 
mannar to Colombo 

1 

224 0 

112 15 

Tour XV. — From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Gnntakal, 
Bangalore, Erode, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 

216 0 

108 16 

Extensions to above Tours. 

From Ajmer to Udaipur and return 

1 53 8 

26 12 

From Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, one seat in motor (This excur- 
sion Is strongly recommended, the scenery being very beautiful) 

1 11 0 


From Delhi to Lahore and return via Umballa and Amritsar 

1 84 4 

42**2 

From Delhi via Bhatinda, Ferozepore to Lahore returning via Amritsar 
Umballa to Delhi 

1 79 4 

39 10 

From Calcutta to Darjeeling and return 

, 109 0 

54 11 

From Colombo to Kandy and return 

I 16 4 

10 3 

Fi^om Kurda Road to Purl (Jagganath) and return 

7 12 

3 14 


(All fares subject to change wilhoui previous notice.) 


LIST OF HOTELS IN INDIA. 


Tho following list of hotels Is largely based 
on Information kindly supplied by Messrs. 
Thos. Cook & Son, Bombay : — 

Aqra. — C ecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Metro* 
pole. 

AhmhdABAD. — G rand. 

Allahabad. — Grand, Central. 

Bangalore. — West End, Cubbon 

Benares. — Clark's, Hotel do Paris. 

Bombay. — Taj Mahal, Majestic, Metropolc, 
Apollo, Watson’s Ballard Pier. 

Calcutta. — G reat Eastern, Grand, Spence’s, 
Continental. 

Cawnporb. — Civil and Military, 

Delhi. — Malden’s. Cecil, Brandon’s, Northern. 

Civil and Military, Elysium. 

GoA. — Crescent. 

Gulmarg.— N edou’s. 

GWALIOR. — Grand. 

Jbypore. — Jeypore, Kaisar-i-IIInd, The New 

Hotel. 

Jttbbulporh — Jackson’s, 

Kale A. — Lourie’ s . 

Ka&aosl, — N orth-Western, Killamey, Bristol. 


Lahore.— Nedou’s , Cecil. Ealotti’s Stiffleg. 
Lucknow. — Iloyal, Carlton, Civil and Military. 
Madras. — Hotel D’Angclis, Connemara. 

M BERUT. — Empress. 

Peshawar.— El ashmans. 

Poona. — Napier, Poona, Connaught. 

Rangoon. — Strand, Royal, Minto Mansions. 
Allandale. 

Bawal Pindi — Flashraans, Imperial. 
Secunderabad — Montgomery’s, Majestic. 

Hotels in Principal Hill Stations: — 
COONOOR. — Glenview. 

Darjeeling. — Woodland’s, Mount Everest, 

Grand (Rockville I, Drum Druid, Centra), Park. 
Mahableshwar.— Race View. 

Mashobra. — Wild Flower Hall. 

Matheran. — Rugby, Granville. 

Mount Abu. — Rajputana, Skeltonia. 

Mhrrbk. — VJew^'orth . 

MussooRiE. — CMrlevllle, Savoy, Cecil, Hak- 
man’s Grand. 

NainiTal. — Metropole, Grand. Royal. 
OoTAOAMUND. — Sylk’B, Centre, Firgrove, 
Paohmarhi. — Hill. 

Simla. — Corstorphon’g, Grand, Laurie’s Long* 

wood, Faletti’s, Royal. 
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Abkari. — E xcise of liquors and drugs. 

Ain. — A timber tree Terminalia Tomentosa. 

Akali, — O riginally, a Sikh devotee, one of a 
band founded by Guru Govlnd Singh (who died 
1708) : now, a member of the politico-religious 
army {dal) of reforming Sikhs. 

Akhara. — A Hindu school of gymnastics. 

Alighol. — Literally a Mahomedan circle. A 
kind of athletic club formed for purposes of 
self defence. 

AMIL.— A subordinate executive oflicial un. 
der native rule : in Sind the name is still appli- 
ed to Hindus of the clerical class. 

Aniout. — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes, Southern India. 

Anjuman. — A communal gathering of Maho- 
medans. 

APHUS. — Believed to be a corruption of 
Alphonse, the name of the best variety of 
Bombay mango. 

Aus. — The early rice crop, Bengal, syu. 
Ahu, Assam. 

Avatar. — A n incarnation of Vishnu. 

Babu. — ( 1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan. 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, Acacia Arabica. 

Badmash — A bad character : a rascal. 

Baghla. — ( 1) A native boat (Buggalow). 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 

Bairagi. — A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra or Bajri.— T he bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennisetum typhoideum ; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

Banyan.— A species of fig-tree, Fious 
Bengalensis. 

Barsat. — ( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Basti. — ( 1) A village, or collection of huts ; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Batta. — L it. ‘ discount ’ and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Bazar. — ( l) A street lined with shops, India 
proper ; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

Ber. — A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Be WAR. — Name in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in. Jungles and hill-sidcs ; 
syn. taungya, Burma ; jhum, North-Eastern 
India. 

Bhadoi. — E arly autumn crop, Northern India, 
reaped In the month Bhadon. 

Bhang. — \ he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic. 

Bhanwar. — L ight sandy soil ; syn. bhur. 

Bharal.— A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 
NAHURA. 


Bhendi. — A suculent vegetable (Hibiscus 

ESCULENTUS). 

Bhusa.— C haff, for fodder. 

Bhut, — T he spirit of departed persons. 

Bidri. — A class of ornamental metalwork, 
In which blackened pewter Is inlaid with sliver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

^ihHA. — A measure of land varying widely; 
the standard bigha is generally five-eights of 
au acre. 

Bir (Bid).— a grassland— North India. 

Black cotton soil.— A dark-coloured soil, 
very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India. 

, Board of Revenue.- T he chief controlling 
j revenue authority In Bengal, the United Pro- 
i vliices and Madras. 

Bor. — S ee Ber. 

Bringal. — A vegetable, Solanum MbloK- 
GENA ; syn. egg-jdant. 

Bunder, or bandar. — A harbour or port. 

Buruj. — A bastion In a line of battlements. 

Cadjan. — P alm leaves used for thatch. 

Chabutra. — A platform of mud or “plaster- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings. Northern 
India. 

Cuadar. — A slieet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 

Chaitya.— A n ancient Buddhist chapel. 

Chambar (ouamar).— A caste whose trade is 
to tan leather, 

Champak.— A tree with fragrant blossoms 
Michelia Champaca. 

Chapati. — A cake of unleavened bread. 
(Chaupatti.) 

Chaprasi. — An orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay: peon. 
Madras. 

Charas. — The resin of the hemp plant. 
Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Charkha. — A spinning wheel. 

Charpai (charpoy).— a bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

Chauduki. — Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official ; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

CHAUKiDAR.— The village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chauth. — The fourth part of the land rev- 
onue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Chela. — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni. — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks ; hence a cantonment. 

Chhatri. — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) dOHCd 
building such as a cenotaph. 


Note , — According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values : — a either long as the a in* father or short as the u in ‘ cut,’ e as the ai 
in gain,’! either short as the I in* bib,’ or long as the eo In ‘ feel,’ o as the o in * bone,' u either 
short as the oo in ‘ good,* or long as the oo la ‘ boot,’ al as the I in’ mile,’ au as the ou In’OTOuse. 
This Is Only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India In a marked degree. 
The consonantal vaiues are too intrioate lor discussion here. 
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Ghibf Gohhissionbr.— The administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India. 

Chikob. — A kind of partridge, Gaooibis 

OHTTOAR. 


Darbab. — (1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by tbe Ruler of a State 
lence (2) the Government of a Native State. 
Dargah. — A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
saint. 


Chiku. — The Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achras Sapota, the Sapodllla plum of the 
West Indies. 

CraNAR^A plane tree, PlaIanus orien- 
TAUS. 

Chinkara. — T he Indian gazelle, Qazella 
BENNBTT i, Often called ‘ ravine deer.' 

Chital. — T he spotted deer, Ckrvus axis. 

Cholam. — Name In Southern India for the 
large millet, Andropoqon Sorohum ; syn. 
jowar. 

Choli. — A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

Chunam, chuna. — Lime plaster. 

Circle. — The area In charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

CiviE Surgeon. — The officer in medical 
charge of a District. 

Cognizable. — An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant.* 

Collector. — The administrative head of a 
District In Regulation Provinces corresponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner in non-regulation 
aroas. 

COMTtfiseiONER.— <1) The officer In charge 
of a Division or group of Districts ; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound. — The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from ‘ kumpan', a hedge. 

Conservator. — The Supervising Officer In 
charge of a Circle In the Forest Department. 

Council Bills. — Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State In Council. 

Count. — Cotton yarns are described as 20’8, 
30’b, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court op Wards. — An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other dlsquall 
tied persons. 


Dari., Dhurrie — A mg or carpet, usually of 
otton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darogha. — The title of officials in various 
iepartments ; now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers In the Police and 
■"all Departments. 

Darwan. — A door-keeper. 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

Dbbottar. — Land assigned for the upkeep 
f temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar.— -A cedar, Cbdrus Libani or C. 

)EODARA. 

Deputy Commii^sioneb.— T he Administrative 
ead of a District in non-regulation areas cor- 
•esponding to the Collector in Regulation 
?rovlnce8. 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector. — A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
ind judicial (revenue and criminal) powers ; 
squivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

Dbsai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) mlc. 

Desh. — ( 1) Native country • (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India ; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats, 

Deshmuh. — A petty official under native 
Maratha ) rule. 

Dev A. — A deity. 

Devasthan.— L and assigned for the upkeep 
>f a temple or other religious foundation. 
Dewan.— S ee Diwan. 

Dhak.— A tree, Butka feondosa, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay; Chhlul, Central India. 

Dhamani.- a heavy shlghram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

Dharmsala. — A charitable Institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers 
Northern India. 

Dhatura. — A stupefying dmg. Datura 

FASTU08A. 

Dhknkli.— Name in Northern India for the 
3 7er used In raising water; syn. plcottah. 


Crorb, karor. — Ten millions. 

Daffadar. — A Don-oommissioned native 

officer in the army or police. 

Dah or DAO. — A cutting instrument witl 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawki. — A stage on a stage coach route 
Dawk bungalow Is the travellers’ bungalov 
maintained at such stages in days before rail 
ways came. 

Dakaiti, daooity. — Robbery by five or more 
persons. 

Dal. — A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

fupeef old copper coin, one-fortietb of 


IJHOUl.- 


-i. wiisiierman. 

Dhoti. — The loincloth worn by men. 

DiSTRiOT.—The most important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

DmsiON.— <1) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Oommlssloner ; (2) the area in charge of a De- 
puty Conservator of Foreste, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
(inder a Superintendent of Post Offices * (4) a 
^oup of (revenue) districts under an ExwutlVe 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Diwan.— T he chief minister In a Native 
State. 

DlWANl. — Civil, especially revenue, admluis- 
tration; now used generally In Northern 
I nd ia of dvll justice and CKrarto. 
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DoiB. — ^Th% tract between two rivers, espe-' 
dally that between the Ganges and Jamna. 

Dry crop, — A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 

Dry ratb. — The rate ot revenue for unlrrl- 
gated land. 

Dun. — A valley, Northern India. 

£kka. — A small two-wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony. Northern India. 

Extra Assistant commissioner. — See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector. 

Fakir. — Properly an Islamic mendicant or 
a mendicant who has no creed, but often loosely 
used of Uiudu mendicants also. 

Famine insurance Grant.— An annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct fainine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

Farman. — An Imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

Faujdari. — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates’ Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner. — The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Gaddi, Gadl.— The cuslilon or throne of 
( Hindu) royalty. 

Ganja. — T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant. Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking. 

Gaur.— W ild cattle, commonly called ‘ bison ’, 
Bos OAURUS. 

Gayal. — A species of wild cattle, Bos FRON- 
TALIS, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier ; syn. mithan. 

Ghadr. — A tutiny, Revolution. 

Ghat, Ghaut. — (1) A landing-place on a river; 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Gnats. 


Gub, Goor— Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, South- 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

Gural. — A Himalayan goat antelope, Cema- 

aORAL. 

Gurdwara.— A Sikh Shrine. 

Guru.— n) a Hindu religious preceptor, 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Haj. — Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

IIajji. — A Mahoinedan who has performed 
the haj. He is tmtltled to dye his beard red, 

Hakim. — a native doctor prvJlUfing the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Halalkkor. — A sweeper or scavenger ; lit. 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

Hali. — C urrent. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Haaial.— ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

Hejira. (Hijrah) — The era dating from tlie 
flight of JMahomed to Mecca, Juno 20th,fl22 A.l>. 

Hilsa. — A kind of fish, Clupea ilisha. 

Hti. — A n iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma. 

Hukka, Hookah. — The Indian tobacco pipe. 

Ido AH. — An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan servtees are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

INAM.— Lit. ‘reward’. Hence land held 
revenue free oi at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Devasthau, Saramjam, Watan. 

Inundation Canal. — A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 
flood. 

•Jack Fruit.— Fruit of Artooarpus Inte- 

ORIFOUA, vcr. PHANAS. 

Jaggery, jagri. — Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn . gur. 

Jagir. — A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 

Jatha. — A n association. 

Jazirat-ul-ARAb. — The Sacred Island of 
Arabia, including all the cour tries which con- 
tain cities sac ed to the Mahomedans : Arabia. 
Palestine JUid Mesopotamia. 


Ghatwal. — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his land on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghi, Ghee.— Clarified butter. 

Gingelly.— S ee Til. 

OoDOWN. — A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
‘gadang/ 

Gopuram.— A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

Gosain, Goswami .— a (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restrains his passions. 

Gosha. — N ame in Southern India for ‘ caste ’ 
women ; lit. * one who sits In a comer * ; 
syn. parda. 

Gram.— A kind of pea, Cicbr ariktinum. 
In Southern India the pulse Doliohos biflorus 
18 known as horse gram. 

Guaranteed. — (l) A class of Native States 
in Central India ; (2) A class of railways. 

GUNJ. — The red seed with a black *eyo’ of 
AbBUB PrboatorIus, a common wild creeper, 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
oi opium 12tb TOLA, 


Jemadar. — A native officer in the army or 
police. 

Jhil. — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
India ; syn. bil. Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Musal • 
mans. 

JiRGA. — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

JowAR.— The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropoqon Sorghum, or Sorg- 
hum VULGAEE ; syn. cholam and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

Judicial Commissioner. — An officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court In the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 


Kaohbri, kachahri. — An office or office build- 
ing especially that of a Government official. 

Kadah, karbi.— The straw of jowarl {q. e.)— 
a valuable fodder. . , » 

Kaju kashew.— The nut of Anaoardiuh 
oocidestale, largely grown in the Konkan. 
y AKAR.— The barking deer. Cbrvulus munt- 
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KiMARBAND, Cummerbund. — A waistcloth, or 
belt. 

Kanat. — T he wall of a largo tent. 

Kangar. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

Kankar. — Nodular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

Kans. — A coarse glass which spreads and 
revents cultivation especially in Bundolkhand, 
AOOHARUM 8PONTANEUM. 

Kanungo. — A revenue Inspector. 

Karait. — A very venomous snake, BuN- 
GARTJS OANDIDUS Or 0AERULEU8. 

Karbhari. — A manager. 

Karez. — Underground tunnels near the skirts 
of hills, by which water is gradually led to the 
surface for irrigation, especially in feiluchistan. 

Earkun. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

Karbia. — The doctrine that existence Is 
conditioned by the sura of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Karnam. — S ee Patwari 

Eazi. — Under native rule, a Judge adni- 
nistering Mahomedan law. Under British rule, 
the kar.i registers marriages between Mahome- 
dans and performs other functions, but has no 
powers conferred by law. 

Khadi (or Khadder). — Cotton cloth hand- 
woven from hand-spun yarn. 

Khalasi. — A native tireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pitcher. 

Khalsa. — Lit. ‘ pure.’ (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community; 
(2) land directly under Government as op- 
posed to laud alienated to grantees, etc.. Nor- 
thern India. 

Khandi, candy. — A weight especially used for 
cotton bales In Bombay-equivalent to 20 mds. 

Khakab. — In Bombay of any portion ran 
assessed survey No. which being uncultivable 
is left unassessed. 

Kharif. — Any crops sown just before or 
during the main S. W. monsoon. 

Kras. — S pecial, in Government hands. 
Khas tahaslldar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Khasadar. — Local levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan. 

Kha8-Kha8, Kus-Kus. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, Andropogon Squar- 
rosus. 

Khbdda, kheda. — A stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven ; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KHiOHADi.kcjjeree. — A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice With fish. 

Khilat. — A robe of honour. 

Khutba. — The weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sove- 
reign in particular. 

KiLtA.— A fort. 

Kinoob, kamkhwab. — Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

Kirpan. — A Sikh religious emblem ; a sword, 

Kodau. — ^T he Implement like a hoe or 
mattodk In common use foe digging; syn* 
mamnU, Southern India. 
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Koskan. — T he narrow strip of low land be- 
tween the Western ghats and the sea. 

Kos. — A variable measure of distance, 
usually estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-mloars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. 

Kot. — B attlements. 

Kothi. — A large house. 

Kotwal. — The head of the police In a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used In 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 

Kotwali. — T he chief police station in a 
head-quarters town. 

Kucha bandi— A barrier or gateway erected 
across a Lane. 

Kulkarni.— S ee Patwari. 

Kumbhar. — A potter. 

Kuran. — A big grass laud growing grass tit 
for cutting. 

Kyari. — Laud embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Kyaung. — A Buddhist monastery, which- 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

Lambardar. — The representative of the co- 
sharers in a zamindarl village, Northern India. 

Langur.— A large monkey, Sbmnopithbous 
BNTELLU8. 

Lascar, correct lashkar. — (1) an army, (2) in 
English usage a native Sailor. 

Lat. — A monumental pillar. 

Laterite. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium. Laterite produces 
a deep brichord soil. 

Lingam. — T he phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litchi. — A fruit tree grown in North India 
(Litchi ohinensis). 

LOKAMANYA. — ^Ut.) Esteemed of the world or 
the people ; a national hero. 

Longyi. — A waistcloth, Burma, 

Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 

Lungi, loougl — (1) A turban ; (2) a cloth 
worn by women. 

Madrasa. — A scliool especially one for the 
higher Instruction of Manomodans. 

Mahajan. — The guild by Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants in a city. Tlie head of the Mahajans Is 
the Nagarsheth {q. v.). 

Mas Ah. — (1) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
vi'iage for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue ; (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, e.g., right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taluka under a Mahalkari. 

Mahant.— T he head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja.— A title borne by Hindus, rank- 
ing above Raja. 

Mahatma.— Kilt.) A great soul ; applied to 
men who halve transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world. 

Mahseer, mahaslr. — A large carR BARPUt* 
FOR (lit. * the big-headed *). 
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Mahua.-*A tree, Bassia lattpolia, pro- 
dQdng flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Maidan. — A n open space of level ground ; 
the park at Calcutta. 

Major works. — Irrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest. 

Maktab. — An elementary Mahoraedan school. 

Malquzar (revenue payer). — (1) The term 
applied In the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village held In ordinary proprietary tenure: 
(2) a culUvator in the Chamba State. 

Mali. — A gardener. 

Mahlatdar. — The officer in charge of a 
taluka, Bombay, whose duties are both execu- 
tive and magisterial ; syn. tahasildar. 

Mandap, or raandapam. — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

MANQOSTEEN. — The fruit ofOARClNlA Manoos- 
TANA. 

Markhor. — A wild goat in North Western 
India, Capra falconeri. 

Masjid. — A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 

Masnad. — S cat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan ; syn. gaddi. 

Math. — A Hindu conventual establish- 
ment. 

Maulvi. — A person learned in Muhammadan 
law. 

Maund, vcr. Man, — A weight varying in 

different localities. The Hy. maund Is 80 lbs. 

Maya. — Sanskrit term for delusion. 

Mehel or Mahal. — A palace. 

Mela. — A religious festival or fair. 

Mihrab. — T he niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

Mimbar. — S teps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

Minar.— A pillar or tower. 

Minor works. — Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases, of capital. 

Mistri. — ( 1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

Monsoon. — Lit. ‘season,’ and speclflcally 
(1) The S. W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of the S. E. trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the ex'^ssive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. E. monsoon, 
which is the exurent of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold laud 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
in 3. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

Moplah (Mappila). — A fanatical Mahornedan 
sect in Malabar. 

Mufassal, mofussil. — The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distln 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr). 


Mukaddam, muccadum.^A representative 

or headman. 

Mitkhtar (corruptly mukhtiar).~(l ) A legal 
practitioner who hag not got a sanad, and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right ; 12) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. 

Mukhtiarkar. — T he officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial ; syn. tahasildar. 

Mukti, ‘release.’ — The prfectrest attained 
,by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world — soul, syu. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

MUNQ, mug .— a pulse, PHASEOLIJS RADIA- 
TUS : syn. mag. Gujarat. 

Munj.— ( 1) A tall grass (Saooharitm munja) 
n North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn; (2) the said 
thread. 

Munshi. — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arablan language. 

Munsif. — Judge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Mheum. moorum. — Gravel, used for metal- 
ling roads. 

Nachani-Nagu— S ec Bagi. 

Nagarkhana, Nakkarkhana. — A place whore 
drums are beaten. 

Nagarsheth.— The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain Merchants in a city. 

Naib. — Assistant or Deputy. 

Naik. — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain, 
In Southern India: (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) In the Indian army. 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab. — A title borne by Musalmans. 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus. 

Nazar, nazarana. — A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Net assets.— (1) In Northern India, the 
rent or sliare of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; (2) In Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production. 

Newar. — Broad cockney woven across bed- 
steads instead of iron slats. 

Ngapi, — Pressed fish or salted fish paste, 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

Nilgai. — A n antelope, Boselaphfs trago- 
camelus. 

NiM, neem. — A tree, MELIA Azadiraohta, the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

Nirvana. — S ee Mukti. 

Nizam. — A title borne by the ruler of 
Hyderabad State. 

Nizamat. — A sub-dlvlslon of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, cliiefly In 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

N ON- AGRICULTURAL ASSESSMENT.- Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural Is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

Non-oognizablb.— A n offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arr«6ted by the police without 
a warrant* 
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Koh-oootjpanot TiNANT ?.— a clasfl Of tenants 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms in their leases or agreements. 

NoN-REainATioN. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

Nullah, nala. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

OcJOUPANOY TENANTS.— A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padauk. — A well known Burmese tree 
(Pteeooarpus sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy. — U nhusked rice. 

Paqa. — A troop of horses among the Mara- 
thas. 

Paqi. — A tracker thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Paiqah. — A tenure In Hyderabad State. 

Paik.— < 1) A foot soldier ; (2) in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

Pairbe. — T he name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphus {q, V.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 

Palas.— S ee Dhak. 

Paxki. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan.— T he betel vine, Pipe Betle. 

Parab. — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Parab ADI. — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre polo or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Fanohama. — Low caste, Southern India. 

Panohayat. — (1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has llvo (panch) members. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansupari. — D istribution of Pan and Supari 
( g'. V.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality, 

Parda, purdah. — (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syu. 
gosha. 

Pardesi, — Foreign. Used in Bombay especi- 
ally of Hindu servants, syces, &c., from North 
India. 

Paeoana. — F iscal area or petty sub-dl vision 
of a tahsll, Northern India. 

PASHM.-— The fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 

Paso.— A walstcloth. 

Pat, put. — A stretch of firm, hard clay. 

Patel. — A village headman. Central and 
Western India; syn. reddi. Southern Indl^ gaon- 
bnra, Assam : padhan, NCMthoTD and Eastern 
India ; Mukbt, Quzarat. 


Patidab. — A co«8barer In a vllUge, Gnjarat. 
Pattawalla.— See Chaprasi. 

Patwari. — A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras; kulkami, Bombay Deccan ; talatl, 
Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and Coorg ; 
Mandal, Assam ; Tapedar, Sind. 

Peon.— S ee Chaprasi. 

Peshkash.— A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

Phtjlav, (Pilow ).— a dish of rice and other In- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 

Phulkari. — An . embroidered sheet ; lit. 
flower- work. 

PiOB, paisa. — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

Pioottah, — A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for Irrigation, Southern India ; syn. 
dhenkul or dhenkuli, or dhikli. Northern India. 

PiPAL. — A sacred tree, Fious rblioiosa. 

Pir. — A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint. 

Pleader. — A class of legal practitioner. 

PONOYI. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

Postin, poshteen. — A coat or rug of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

Prant. — An administrative sub-division In 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Kathiawar. 

Presidency, — A former Division of Britisli 
India. 

Protected. — Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved* forests. 

Province. — One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

PerjA. — Worship, Hindu. 

PUJABI, — The priest attached to a temple. 

Pundit. — S ee Pandit. 

PURANA. — Lit. ‘ old' Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group’ ; (3) also to ‘punch-marked* coins. 

PUROHIT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

PwB. — An entertainment, Burma, 

Pyalis — Bands of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions. 

Rabi. — Any crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon. 

Raqi (Eleusine oorooana). — A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India ; syn. marua, Nagll Nachnl. 

Raja. — A title borne by Hindus and occa- 
sionally by Musalmans, corresponding roughly 
to that of Nawab whlcti is peculiar to Musalmans. 

Ramoshi. — A caste whose work Is watch 
and ward In the village lands and hence used 
of any chaukidar (q. e.). 

Rana. — A title borne by some .Rajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

Rani. — The wife or widow of a Raja. 

Rao.— A title borne by Hindus, either equiva* 
lent to, or ranking below, Uiat of Raja, 
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ElOAB.~N&me for % black soil In Oentral 
and Southern India, which Is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Eeqttlatiow. — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Relations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

ESH. — Saline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Eeskrved. — F orests intended to be main- 
tained permanently. 

Kickshaw. — A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 
ROHU. — A kind of fish, Labeo rohita. 
Eyotwari. — T he system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sadr, sudder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safa Jano — A long-handled batticaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

Safflower,— A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from Its seeds 
(Carthamus TINCTORIUs), ver. Kardal, Kushanti. 

Sal. — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
Shorea robusta. 

Sambar.— A deer, Cebtus unicolor; syn. 

sarau. 

San. — Bombay hemp, Crotalaria juncea. 
Sanad.— (1), A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 

SANGATHAN.— Literally tying togither. A 
movement which alms at unity and the know- 
ledge of the art of self defence among Hindus. 
Eoiighly similar to Fasclsmo. 

Sannyasi. — A Hindu mendicant. 

Sari.— A long piece of cloth worn by women 
as a shawl. 

Sabanjam. — L and held revenue free or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors. 

Sarkab. — (1) The Government ; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

Sarsubah. — A n officer in charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 

Sati. — S uicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Satyaqraha.— (lit.) One possessed by the 
truth ; one who follows the truth wherever it 
may lead. (Commonly used to denote the passive 
fesistance movement.) 

Sawbwa. — A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

Semal or cotton tree. — A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bombay malabarioum. 
Serow, sarau. — A goat antelope, Nemor- 

HAEDU8 BUBALINUS. 

Settlement.— (1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record, and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local Inquiry 
made before Forest Eeserves are created; (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
01 India and Local Governments 
^.Shahid— A martyr 
Shaibhog.— S ee Patwaw. 
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SHASTBAB^Xba religiOlu law-books of the 
Hlndns. 

Shbqadi, seggaree.— 'A pan on 8 feet with live 
charcoal In it. 

Shsr, ser, seer— A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Hallway ser is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shethla .— a BUndu or Jain merchant 

SHiauRAM.— See Tonga. 

Shisham or slssu. — A valuable timber tree, 
Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Shuddhi. — Literally purification. A move- 
ment started in Rajputanaand Northern India 
for tlio reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
the Malakhana Rajputs, w-ho, though Mahome- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices. 

SiLLADAR. — A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
Aesohynomenb aspbra. 

Sowar. — A mounted soldier or constable. 

Stupa or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri. 
cal, containing relics. 

SUBAH. — (1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule ; (2) the oflScer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

SUBAHDAR. — (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native Infantry 
officer in the Indian Army ; (3) an oflftclal in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

Sub-division. — A portion of a District In 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

SUPARi. — The fruit of the betel palm, Aeeoa 

CATECHU. 

superintendent.— (1) The chief police officer 
in a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the offioial, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SURTI. — Native of Surat, specially used of 
persons of the Dhed or Mahar caste who work 
as house servants of Europeans, and whose 
house speech is Gujarati. 

Syce, sals. — A groom. 

T abut.— S ee Taziah. 

Tahsil. — A revenue sub-divislon of a District; 
syn. taluka, Bombay ; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore : township, Burma. 

Tahsildar.— The officer in charge of a tahsil 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay ; township officer 
or myo-ok, Burma; Mukhtlarkar, Sind; Vahi- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 

TAKAVi. — Loans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements ; 
syn. tagal, Bombayt 

TALAti.— See Patwabl 
Talav, or talao^A lake or taok« 
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Taluk, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar In 
Oadh. A revenue sub-dlvlsion of a 
District, In Bombay, Madras and Mysore ; 83 m. 
tahsll. 

Talukdar. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures In different parts of India. (1) An 
olffclal In the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (P'lrst Taluk- 
dar ) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

Tamtam, turatum. — A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — In Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley ; 
In Northern India, an excavation holding water. 

Tapedar.— S ee Patwari. 

Tarai. — A moist swampy tract ; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas. 

Tari, toddy — The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendlii. 

Tasar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, Antheraea 
PAPH iA ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Tazia. — Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in proces.sion at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut. 

Teak. — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Teotona 
QBANDIS. 

Teleqraphio Transfers. — S ee Council bills. 

Thagi, thuggee. — Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakur. — (1) The modem equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

Thamin. — The brow-antlered deer, Burma, 
Cervus eldi. 

Thana. — A police station, and hence the 
circle attached to it. 

Tika. — ( 1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

TiKAM. — The English pickaxe (of which the 
word is a corruption). 

Til. — An oilseed, Sesamum indioum ; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

TiNDAL, tandel. — A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship. 

TiPAi, Teapoy. — A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European style table. 

Tola. — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

Tonga. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; sym SHlQttiUM, 


Tsine. — Wild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward. Bos sondaious ; syn. hsalng 
and banteng. 

Unit. — A term in famine adralulstration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Urial. — A wild sheep in North-Western 
India, Ovis VIGNEI. 

Urid, Udid, — A pulse, ‘ black grain,' (Pha- 
SEOLUS MUNGO). 

Umbar. — A wild pig — (F icus glomeeata). 

USAR. — Soil made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

Vahivatdar. — Officer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda ; syn. tahsildar. 

Vaid or baldya, Bengal. — A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine. 

Vakil. — ( l) A class of legal practitioner ; (2) 
an agent generally. 

ViHARA. — A Buddhist monastery. 

Village. — Usually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 

Village Union. — A n area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 

W ADA or Wadi. — ( 1) an enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) private 
enclosed land near a village. 

Wakp. — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

Wao. — A stop well. 

Watan. — A word of many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

Wazir. — The chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Wet rate. — The rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Yogi. — A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over the bodily functions 
enabling the practiser, for Instance to breathe 
in through one nostril and out at the other. 

Yunani. — Lit. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 

Zamindar. — A landholder. 

Zamindari.— (1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar ; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is Imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana. — The women's quarters in a house 
hence private education of women. 

ZiARAT.— A Mahomedan shrine, North- 
Western f^ntier, 

ZiLA.— A District. 
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Indian Olficial Reports. 

(MOSTLY ANNUAL.) 


General.— 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India 
(Parliamentary Paper). 

Statistics of British India : — 

Vol. I. — Commercial. 

Vol. II.— Financial. 

Vol. III.— Public Health. 

Vol. IV. — Administrative and Judicial. 

Vol. V. — Educational. 

Census Reports (Decennial), India, Provincial 
and Native States. 

Administration Reports : Madras, Bombay, 
United Provinces, Punjab, Bengal, Central 
Provinces and Berar, Burma, Bihar and 
Orissa, Assam, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Delhi, Coorg, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan 
Agency. 

Legislation.— 

Acts and Proceeding,-; of the Central and Pro- 
vincial Leglstatures; India’s Parliament, 
VoD. 1, 2, 3. 

Justice and Police — 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice 
for each Province. 

Report on the Administration of Criminal 
Justice for each Province. 

Report on Jails for each Province. 

Reports on Police, for each Province, and 
for Bombay Town and Island, Calcutta, 
and Rangoon, 

Report on the working of the Criminal 
Tribes Act (Bombay, Punjab and United 
Provinces). 

Finance. — 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Go- 
vernment of India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamen- 
tary Paper). 

Return of Net Income and Expenditure 
for eleven years (Parliamentary Paper). 

Accounts and Estimates : Explanatory Memo- 
randum (Parliamentary Paper), 

Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Loans raised In India (Half-yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports, India 
and Bombay. 

Statistics compiled from the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts. 

Land Revenue, &c. — 

Land Revenue Administration : Provincial 
Reports for Lower Provinces (Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam), United Provinces, 
Bombay Presidency (Including Sind), Pun- 
jab, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, 
and Madras. 

Report on l^and Revenue Administration, 
Land Records, Settlement Opera^ns, 
Alienation of Lanu Act, Ac., for North- 
West F^ntler Province. 

Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Reoordfl 
Devaxtment Resort- 


Reports of Land Records Department foJ 
Bombay, Burma, Bengal, United Pro 
Vinces, and Punjab. 

Report on Settlement Operatlom?, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Oper- 
ations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records 
and Settlement Departments, Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, 
Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Administration 
of Estates under tlie Court of Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Separate Revenue (Salt, Excise, &c.>— 

Salt Department Reports-’ Northern India, 
Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Report on the operations of the Opium 
Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province, 

Registration Department Report for each 
Province. 

Income Tax Report for each Province. 

Agriculture and Veterinary. — 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India. 

Report Of the Agricultural Research Institute 
and College, Pusa. 

Bulletins oi the Agricultural Research In- 
stitute, Pusa, and of the Provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture 
for each Province. 

Reports on Agricultural Stations, Experi- 
mental Farms, and Botanic Gairleos for 
each province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Frlnclpal Crops. 

Report on Production of Tea in India. 

Report of the Imperial Agriculturist (1920- 
21 ) 

Report on Tea Culture in Assam. 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Departments 
for each Province. 

Statistics corMiJed from the Reports of the 
Provincial C^lvll Veterinary Departments. 

Report of the Camel Specialist, 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veteri- 
nary). , 

Co-operative Societies. — 

Statements showing Progress of the Co- 
operative Movement in India 

Reports on Co-operative Societies for each 
Province. 

R^rts of Conferences of Registrars of 
(3o-operative Societlee, India and 
Provincial 

Fisheries — , 

Report of the Fiaheries Department. Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Madras and Ponjab 
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Forests. — 

Anaasl Eeturn of Statistics relating to 
Forest Administration in British India. 

Kojwrt on Forest Administration for each 
iwovince. 

Eeports of the Forest Research Institute 
nnd the Imperial Forest College, Dehra 
Dun. 

Qulnquehnlal Forest Review. 

Indian Forest Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 

Industries — 

Journal of Indian Industries and Labour. 

Bull ains of Indian Industries and Labour. 

Reports of Provincial Directors of Industries. 

Mineral Production and Inspection of 

Mines. — 

Review of Mineral Production (in Records 
of Geological Survey). 

Report on Production and Consumption of 
Coal in India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Trade and Manufactures. — 

Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade and 
Navigation, India and Provincial (Madras, 
Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma). 

Review of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 
Paper^ 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and 
Oistoms (including working of Merchandise 
Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Sind, Madras, and Burma, 

Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade 
and Navigation of British India (monthly 
and for Calendar Year). 

Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of 
British India with Foreign Countries 
(monthly). 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of 
British India. 

Report on the Trade and Navigation of 
Aden. 

Accounts of Trade carried by Rail and River 
in India. 

R^ort on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rall-aud- 
River-borne Trade for each Province. 

External Land Trade Reports for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Burma, United 
Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind, and Britisii Baluchistan. 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

Statbtics relating to Joint-Stock Companies 
in British India and Mysore. 

Report on the working of the Indian Com- 
panies Act for each Province. 

Report on the working ot the Indian Factories 
Act for each Province. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 


Public Works. — 

Administration Report on Railways. 

Reports on Public Works (Buildings and 
Roads), for Madras, Bombay, Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, and Burma. 

Review of Irrigation. 

Report on Irrigation Revenue for each Pro- 
vince (ekoept Madras). 

Administiative Reports on Irrigation, Madras 
and Bombay. 

Report on AxcUteotural Work in India. 


Posts and Telegraphs.— 

Reports on the Posts & Telegraphs of India. 

Report of Indo-European Telegraph Depart* 

I ment. 

Scientific Departments.— 

R^ort on the Operations of the Survey of 
India. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India. 

Report of the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment. 

Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 

Rainfal) data of India. 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological De- 
partment. 

Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 

Report of the Director-General of Observa- 
tories. 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodaikanal 
Observatory. 

Report of the Board of Scientific Advice. 

Report of the Archeeological Survey of India 
and Provincial Reports. 

Report and Records of the Botanical Survey. 

Education,— 

Education Reports for India and each 
Province. 

Quinquennial Review of Education (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Local Self-Government. — 

Reports on Municipalities for each P-ovince 
and for Calcutta, Bombay City, Madras 
City, and Rangoon. 

Report on District and Local Boards or 
Local Funds for each Province. 

Reports of Port Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, and Aden. 

Medical, Sanitary, and Vital Statistics. — 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 

Report on Sanitary Measures in India (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
eaoh Province. 

Vaccination Report for each Province. 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries 
for each Province. 

Report on Lunatic Asylums for each Pro- 
vince. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bao 
teriologlst for each Province. 

Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical 
and Sanitary Departments. 

Reports of the All-India Sanitary Confer- 
ences. 


Reports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 
Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quar- 
terly). 

Emigration and Immigration.— 

Calcutta Port Emigration Report. 

Bengal Inland Emigration Report. 

Assam Immigration Ilei>oTt. 

Prices and Wages. — 

Prices and Wages in India. 

Variations in Indian Price Levels. 

Reports of Provincial Wage Oensusea. 
Political Writings. — 

Gandhi and Anarchy by Sir Sankaran NalT. 
Indian Unrest by Alfred Nundy. 

Re volution or Evolution. 
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The general work of reference in one compact i 
volume about India is still the late Sir William i 
W. Hunter’s The Indian Emvire : Its Peeples, \ 
Uistory and Products (Smith tllder, 1893, 28/-) j 
which contains within its 800 pp. all the infor- 
mation, excellently arranged and indexed, 
that the general reader requires about this 
country. Its historical sections are particularly 
good giving a rapid and comprehensive bird’s- 
eye-view of the course of Indian history from 
the advent of the Mahomedans in the eighth 
century down to nearly the close of the nine- 
teenth century. Its statistics are based on the 
Census of 1891 and are therefore somewhat out 
of date. But, with this slight drawback which 
can be remedied by consulting the latest annual 
Statistical Abstract ” (see below), it gives in 
the compass of one volume a comprehensive 
view, neither too blurred nor too diffuse, of the j 
Indian Empire and its past and present state. | 
A more detailed account of India is to be found i 
in tlio first four volumes of The Imperial 
Qnzetteer of India (ClBiandon Press, 190 ) Vols. I- 
IV, 6/-each). These volumes, which are intro- 
ductory to the alphabetical Gazetteer (Vols. V- 
XXIV), are an expansion of Hunter’s one 
volume work mentioned above ; but all the 
chapters, with the exception of those on the 
history of British Buie, have been rewritten 
by expert wriwrs who have been in most cases 
Indian administrators also. The statistics in 
these volumes are based on the Census of 1901. 
The second volume of the Oxford Survey of the 
British Empire (Clarendon Press, 1914, 15/-) is 
mostly devoted to India and contains an excel- 
lent concise account by various well known 
writers of the Indian Empire as it is to-day. 
The statistics of this volume are based on the 
latest Census of 1911. Sir Thomas Holdich's 
volmue on Indiain ttie “ Beglons of the World ” 
Scries (Clarendon Press, 1904, 10/0) is a compact 
geographical account by an authoritative writer. 
The same author’s Oates of India (Macmillan, 
12 s. Gd.) is a useful historical and geographical 
work on tlie North-West Frontier of India. 
A short account of the piobleins of India's Iron- , 
tiers and their defence is gisen in Arthur | 
Vincent’s of India (Oxford .Uinv rsity 

Press). 118.2 Dr. George Smith’s Stndmt's Manual 
of theOeography of British /»dia(Murray, 1882,7/6) 
may still be used with profit, though parts of it 
are obsolete. Sir Thomas Holderae.ss (fourth) 
edition, 1911, of Sir John Strachoy’s India, origi- 
nally published in 1888, contains the best, 
succlnt account of Indian administration and 
progress (Macmillan, 1911, 10/-). The same 
editor’s little book in the Home University 
Llbra^, Peoples and Problems of India (WTlllams 
and Norgate, 1912, 1/-) is a useful introduction 
to the study of present day India. A very 
good AUas of India is published as Vol. 
XXVI of the Imperial Gazetteer (separately, 
17/6 Clarendon Press, 1909). It contains 28 
general and 18 provincial maps besides 16 
plans of Cities, including 3 of Bombay, 2 of 
Calcutta and 1 of Madras, Delhi, Simla, etc., 
each. A somewhat older though still excellent 
atlas is Constable's Hand Atlas of India (Cons- 
table, 1893, 14/-). It has 60 maps and plans 
and iB aooompanied by an index of 86 pp. The 


companion volume Hand Gazetteer of India by 
Jas. Bartholomew (Constable, 1894, 12/-) is a 
very concise gazetteer based on the second 
edition of 1886 of Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer. 

An older and fuller gazetteer, though still 
having the advantage of being in one compact 
volume, is Lethbridge and Wollaston’s revised 
abridgment of Thornton's Gazetteer of India 
(W. H. Allen, 1888, 21/-). 

Official Publications.— -The principal official 
publications of general interest and utility are 
the Annual Reviews {India in 1920 is the latent) 
by Mr. L.. F. Rushbrook Williams, published 
by the Government of India and their 
accompaniment. The Statistical Abstract for 
British India (Issued towards the close of iho 
year, about 1/6); the report on the Census of 1911 
(Vol. I, Calcutta, Rs. 5, Text, Vol. II, Appendix 
giving tables, eto.) ; Statistics of British India 
(4 Vol.. Calcutta) Administrative, Judicial, &c., 
annual Statement of the Trade of British Iridia 
I with Foreign Countries (Calcutta) and the 
annual ^view of Trade (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 

I 2/-); Financial Statement of the Government of 
j India (J^yre and Spottiswoode). Every ten 
I years Is issued an elaborate review of the period 
i as a Decennial number of the Moral and Material 
blue-book (now diswntlnued) and those by J. S 
I Cotton (pub. 1885) and by Sir Athelstane 
I Baines (pub. 1894) are specially valuable. A 
I “ Memorandum on some of the Ee.sults of Indian 
I Adjninistration during the past Fifty Years of 
British Rule in India” issued in 1^9 by the 
India Office (reprinted at Government Press, 
Calcutta, J911, six annas, in a handy octavo) 
is a valuable summary of the improvements 
since 1858. 

History. — It is still the fashion to call James 
Mill’s History of British India (Vols. I-VI up 
to 1805; continuation by H. H. Wilson, Vols’ 
Vll-IX, Index Vol. X., last ed. 1858, W. H. 
Allen) the standard work on the subject, but 
it is out of date and in parts wrong-headed. 
No other author of equal ability and repute has 
treated the subject on a large scale with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Vincent Smith whoso Oxford 
History of India \m.% become the standard work. 
It is a handy volume copiously illustrated, 
(Clarendon Press, 1920, 12-6). Sir W. W. 
Hunter made the attempt but lived 
only to write two volumes dealing with the 
first century of the English in India up to 1700. 
(History of British India, Vols. I-II, 1899-1900, 
Longmans, 80/-). A masterly historioal sketch 
of the whole period is to bo found In Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s British Dominion in India, (Murray, 
1894, latest ed. 1907, 6/-) which is specially 
remarkable for the writer’s theory that tha 
British dominion in India grew and expanded 
on a regular plan foreseen by Its founders and 
was not as Is generally supposed the result of 
a happy chance. Another excellent and interest- 
ing sketch is contained in the Historioal 
Geography of India by P. E. Roberts, who 
had assisted Hunter in the above mentioned 
work (Clarendon Press, 1920, 8/6). Miss Gabrlelle 
Festing*B two works. When Kings Rode to Delhi 
(Blackwood, 1912, 7/6) and Strangers Wiihin 
the Gates (BlaGkwood» 191^^ 7/6) give a pqppll^r 
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but accurate presentment of the Mughal and 
British periods. Marshmau'a History of Mia 
(8 Vols., Longmans, 1871 , 22 - 6 ) gives an excel- 
lent account, neither too detailed nor too concise, 
of the whole history and may be recommended 
as the most readable history of India till the 
Mutiny, There Is an abridgment of Marshraan 
in one volume (Blackwood, 6/-). Trotter’s 
History of India, recently revised and brought 
up to date by W. H. Hutton (S. P. C. K., 1917, 
10/-) is a good and accurate compendium, as also 
is Meadows Taylor’s Sttidents" Manual of Indian 
History (Longmans, 7/6) which has long been 
well known for presenting a vast amount of 
facts in a small compass and in an agreeable 
style. For the Mahomedan period the standard 
work is Elphinstone’s Eistoru of India (Murray, 
16/-). A much more elaborate work for the 
same period is Sir Henry Elliot and .Tas Dowson’s 
History of India as told by its own Historians 
(8 Vols., 1867-1877, £ 8-8-0) giving transla- 
tions of the chief Mahomedan historians. For j 
the pre-MahoJnedan period Vincent Smith’s j 
Early History of //ufia (Clarendon Press, 3rd ed., i 
1914, 16/-) is the latest and best work. Mr. 
Vincent Smith is also the author of The Oxford 
History of IruJia, from the earliest times to tlie 
end of 1911 (Clarendon Press, 12/6). Homesh 
Dutt’s History of Ancient Cinlisalion in India 
(2 Volumes, Trubner’s Oriental Series, 21/-, 1893) 
and Mrs. Manning’s earlier w’ork Ancient and \ 
MedioBval India (2 Vols., 1869, 30/-, W. H. Allen) [ 
deal mainly with literature rather than history j 
proper though they give a more or le^s vivid 1 
picture of those early times. 'J’he following j 
books, which are published by tiio Clarendon ! 
Press, are of particular interest. Hindu Manners, | 
Customs and Ceremonies by J. A. llnbois : 
The Abbe Dubois lived for many years amongst 1 
the people of S. India and gained an 
extraordinary itisight of their cu.stoms and 
habits ((is.), Travels in the Moyul Empire, 
1630-68 by Francis Bernier (Is. Qd.), Observa- 
lions of the Mussulmans of huiia made during 
twelve years’ residence in their immediate socie- 
ty by Mrs. ^feer Hassan Ali, an Englisliwoman 
who married an Indian Mahomedan (7s. Od.), Rum 
bles and Recoil cctioiu of an Indian Official by 
Major- Cicnernl Sioeman (Gs.), Annals and Anti- 
guities of Rajasthan in 3 volumes (52s. (id.). 
The Story of My Life by C'ol. Meadows Taylor, 
(16.9.), Early Travels in India, 1583-1019, by 
William Foster, C.I.E., (10s. Gd.), The Rites of 
the Twice Born by Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, , 
the latest and best book on the Hiabinan Cn>te 
(21s.), A History of the Maratha People, by C. A. : 
Kincaid and R. Para suis (lOs.) I 

I 

Historical Biography.— Tlie principa J| 

characters of Indian history, Hindu ‘Mahomedan i 
and Brlti.sh such as Asoka, Babar, Akbar, i 
Clive, Warren Hastings, Dalhousio, etc , j 
are individually treated in tlie well known 
Rulers of India series of historical and biogra- | 
phoal monograplis (28 Vols., Clarendon Pro.^s, ] 
1890-1902, 2/6 each). In the English Men of i 
Action series (Macmillan, 2/6 each) there are 
also volumes on famous Anglo-Indian states- 
men, such as Sir Alfred Lyall’s Warren Hastings, 
Archibald Forbes’ Havelock, Sir Richard' Temples 
Lord Lawrence, Sir W. Butler’s Charles Napier, 
Among biographies of Anglo-Indian worthies may 
be mentioned as specially interesting and valu- 
able Sir George Forrest’s Life of Lord Clive 


(Caaacll, two vols., I9l9), Col. Malloson’s Warren 
Hastings (Chapman and Hall, 1804, 16/-), 

Bosworth Smi^n’s Lord Lawrence (2 Vols., Smith 
Elder, 1888, new ed., Nelson 'sseries, 1/-). Herbert 
Edwardes and Merivale’s Sir H. Lawrence (2 
Vols., Smith Elder 1872), Sir W. Hunter’s Lord 
Mayo (2 Vols., Smith Eldor^ 1875, 24/-), Sir W. 
Lee Warner’s Lord Dalhousie (2 Vols., Macmillan, 

1904, 25/-), Sir Alfred Lyall’s Lord Dufferin 
(2 Vols., Murray, 1905, new ed.. Nelson’s series 
1/-), Marshman’s Sir 71. Havelock (Longmans, 
3/6), Martineaii’s Sir Bartle Frere (2 Vols., 
Murray, 1895, 32/-), :Mallet'8 Earl of Northbrook 
(Longmans, 1910, 16/.), Lord Roberts’ Forty-one 
Years in India (Macmillan, 1897, new ed. 6/-), 
Colcbrooke’s Mountsta/irt Elphinstone (2 Vols., 
Murray, 1884, 25/-), Trotter’s John Nicholson 
(1897, Murray,2/6) and Bayard of India (Outram) 
(Blackwood 5/-). Among noteworthy works 
treating of recent history since 1858 are Lovat 
Fraser’s India under Lord Curzon and After 
(Heinemann, 1911, 10/-). Lady Betty Balfour’s 
Lord I/ifttori's Indian Administration (Longmans, 
1899, 18/-), Sir W. Hunter’s Bombay, 1885-1900, 
a Study of Indian Administration (Clarendon 
Press, 1892, lfi/-\ Col. Hanna’s Second Afghan 
War (3 Vols., Constable, 1899-1907, 36/-), Officuil 
History of the Second Afghan War (JMurray, 

1905, 21/-). Sir John Adye Indian Frontier 
Policy, a historical sketch (Macmillan 1897, 0/-), 
Trotter’s India under Victoria (2 Vols., W. H. 
Allen, 1886, 30/-). 

For the Indian Mutiny the standard history 
i.s Kaye and Malle.son’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny (new ed, 6 vols. Longmans, 21/-). Sir 
George Forrest’s History of the Mutiny (4 vols., 
1904-1914, Blackwood, 04/-) gives the chief 
records in the Indian archivo.s. The best 
one-volume narratives are Malleson’s shorter 
work, Indian Mutiny (in Messrs. Seeley’s 
“ Events of Our Own Times ” series 5/-) and 
T. Rico Holmes’ History of The Indian Mutiny 
(1883, W. H. Allen, new ed. Macmillan, 15/-S), 

Constitution and Administration. — The 

changes lai^ely ejected lii the constitution 
of the Indian Government have been 
embodied in the Report on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms, drawn up by the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy (the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Scheme) and published in a handy octavo 
(Govenimcut I’ress, Calcutta, July 1918, 
one mpeo.) The most comprehensive book on 
the new constitution is Dyarchy by Lionel 
Curtis (Clarendon Press, 1921 : 31-6) which 

contain all the documents etc., relating to the 
reform scheme. At the head of book-* on tlie 
Indian Constitution, stands Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert’s “ The Government of India being a 
Digest of the Statute Law relating thereto with 
historical introduction and explanatory matter " 
(Clarendon Pre^s, 1st ed., 1898 2ad ed., 1907, 
3rded., 1915, 14/- 1 922, los 6d) the first edition 
contains important constitutional documents 
such as minutes, despatches, charters, etc., 
covering 130 pp. which have been omitted in the 
subsequent issues.) The Digest drawn up by Sir 
C. Ilbert many years ago has been now embodied 
in the main in the “ Government of India Act 
of 1915 ” which contains the entire body of 
law relating to the Government of India and 
which has been officially issued in octavo form 
(price 7d. Eyre and Spottiswoo^e)* A supple- 
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ment to llbert's third edition gives a comparison 
between the Digest given tn the book and this 
Act (1910, 1/-) The constitutional documents 
from the Regulating Act of 1773 down to the 
Consolidating Act of 1915 have been printed 
in handy form in P. Mukerji’s Indian Canstitu- 
tioml 'Documents (1915> Calcutta, Thacker, 
Spink Rs. 6) ; of the second ed. Vol. II, Rs. 8 
has been Issued in 1918 containing an historical 
introduction divided into two parts dealing 
with English political institutions and the 
present working constitution of India. The 
important constitutional documents have been 
also included In A. R. Iyengar’s Indian Consti- 
liition (1909, 2nd enlarged ed. 1913, liOganatham, 
Madras, Rs. 3) which contains an historical 
view of the various administrative institutions. | 
The documentary matter extends to nearly 1 
250 pp. Chesucy’s Indian Politu (3rd ed. 1894, 
Longmans) gives an excellent historical view 
of the system of administration as it grew 
up from the early days of the English in India 
down to the end of the nineteenth century. 
Another useful work is B. K. Thakore’s 
Indian Administration to the doivn of responsible 
(Jorernment, 1765- 1 920 (Taraporew ala, hombay. 
Rs.4). Sir William Lee Warner’s The Citizen of 
India (1897, Macmillan 2/6) gives in brief 
outline a very good sketch of Indian adminis- 
tration. A more up-to-date work is G. Ander- 
son’s British Administration in India (Mac- 
niiUun). H. A. D. Phillips’ Our Administra- 
tion of India (1888, W, Thacker, London, 6/-) 
gives an account of the lleveHUo and Colleoto- 
rate Administration in all departments, and 
though this is done witli special reference to 
Bengal, it is more widely useful. A. Mackenzie’s 
Ilow India is Governed (1882, Kcgan Paiil„ 2) 
is a very brief sketch of the Indian constitution 
and administration and of England’s work in 
India. For the system of judicial administra- 
tion Herbert Cowell’s History and Constitution 
of the Courts and Legislative Authorities in 
l)idia (1872, 2iid ed., 1884, Thacker Spink, Cal- 
cutta, Rs.Gy Is still useful, for the historical 
part. 

Economics, Famines, etc. — Baden Powell’s 
T>and Revenue and Tenure in Britisn India 
(•2nd ed., 1907, revised by Sir T. Holderness, with 
an appendix added in 1912, 5/-, Clarendon Press) 
gives an account of land revenue system Inludia. 
Sir W. Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal (1863, 
new ed., 1897, Smith Judder, 16/-) and his Orissa (2 
vols., 1872, Smith Elder, 32/-) give a good Idea o*" 
the economic condition of eastern India when it 
passed under British Rule, J. C. Jack's The 
Economic Life of a Bengal District (lOlG, Cla- 
rendon Press, 7/(3) is an economic study of the 
jjeople’s life based on the minute data collected 
from innumerable f.-imilics for the record of 
rights of Bengal and is of great value in esti- 
luating the resources of the people and the 
economic results of British rule. Dr. H. Mann’s 
Land and Labour in a Deccan Village (Oxford 
University Press : 2 vols., Rs. 0) and Dr. Slater’s 
Some South Indian vtillages (Oxford University 
Press, Rs, 5) deal with agricultural economics. 
Sir Thcoicro Morison's Industrial Organisation of 
an Indian Province (1906, Murray. 10/6) revievvs 
the principal economic facts and shows thoir rela- 
tion to the abstract science of economics. The 
author treats specially of the United l^rovlncea 
to which his personal observation was mainly 


confined. Morison's Economic Transition in 
India (1911, Murray) deals with the development 
of Industrial and economic resources of the 
country. Romesh Diitfs Economic History 
of India under Early British Rule (1902, Kegan 
Paul, 16) and the same in the Victorian Age 
(1904, Kegan Paul, 1904; are a powerful though 
one-sided indictment of British economic and 
land revenue policy. Valuable books on the 
co-operative system are R. B. Ewbank’8 
Indian Co-operative Studies (Oxford University 
Press.) ani O. F. 8. Strickland’s Introduction to 
('o-opcration inlndla (Oxford Unlvfrsity Press.) 
Rs. 2. Dutt, who Is a staunch champion 
of the Permanent Sjstem of land tenure in 
vogue in Bengal and of its introduction 
into other part.s of India, in his Fa<nines and 
Land Assessment^ in India (1899, Kegan Paul, 
7/6) on the same lines asserts that famines 
are due to the land policy of the Government. 
On Famines the best books are the Report.s 
of the Famine Commissions pub. 1885, 1887, 
1898 (Eyre and Spottiwoode), A good 
narrative of the last great famine of 1899-1900 
is to be found in Vaughan Nash’s The Great 
Famine . its causes (1900, Longmans, 0/-). On 
the earlier great Bengal Famine, Sir Bartle 
Frere's The Impending Bengal Famine, and 
how to prevent future famines In India, UB74, 
Murray, 5/-) is useful and suggestive. Charles 
Blair’s Indian Famines in their historical and 
financial asi:>ccts (1874, Blackwood 5/-) contains 
good mmarks on preventive and mitigating 
measures. Lovoday’s History and Economics 
of Indian Famines (2s. 6d.) is a later book 
of the same kind. For public works, 
Rai]^\ays, etc., Thornton’s Indian Public 
Works (1875, Kegan Paul, 6/-) MacGoorge’s 
Ways and Works in India (1803, Constable, 14/-), 
Horace IJcH’s Railway Policy in India {IS9 1, 12I0, 
Dcakin’s Irrigated India (1893, Soon, 8/6), 
Buckley’s Irrigation Works of India (1905 Spon, 
42/-) iirigation in India, By D. G Murris. 
(Oxford Univer-ity Press.) Rs. 2. Valentine 
Ball’s Coal Fields of India (new edition, 1914, 
Calcutta), Report of the Irrigation Commission 
(1905, Eyre and Spottiwoode). 

On Finance the work of the Strachey 
Brothers, Sir John and Sir Richard, Finances 
and Public Works of India (1882, Kevan Paul, 
10/0) is valuable as describing the system of 
Indian Finance by persons who had Intimate 
knowledge and personal experience. Reports 
of the Indian Currency Committee, 1898 and 
1899, and of the Royal Commission on the 
administration of the expenditure of India, 1900, 
contain a vast mass of useful material. Indian 
Currency (1878, Longmans 2/-), by Dunning 
Macleod, trcat.s of the means of iniioduoing 
a Gold Currency in ludla, and of extending 
Banking and Pap^r Currency. H. J. Tozer’s 
British India and its Tiade (1902) gives a good 
view of the trade and surveys its growth dming 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. A 
more recent work is J’rof. K. T. Shah's Trade, 
Tariffs amd Transport in India (National 
Book Dei'ot, BonibTy: 1923.) Us. 10. Prof. 
Lees Smith's Studies in IruHan Economics 
(1009, Constable, 3/(3) and Jadunath Sarkar’s 
Economics of British India (4th ed., 1917, Sarkar 
and Sons, Calcutta) are good introductions to 
the subject. The former is a series of lectures 
delivered by the author for the Bombay 
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Government. The Exchange question is briefly 
explained in F. V. Kushfortti’s The Indian 
Exchange Problem (Oxford University Press 
ld21. Ee.1-6). 

The Protected States. — Malleson’s Native 
Staten of India (1876, W. H. Allen, 18/-), gives 
an historical sketch of the various states. 
The author was then connected with the state 
of Mysore as the guardian of its young ruler. 
The work of another official who was connected 
with Mj*Bore as Its Eesldent at the end of his 
Indian career, Sir W. Lee- Warner, The Native 
States of India (2nd ed.,l910, MacmilFan, 12«. 6d. 
Ist ed., 1891, under title “ Protected Princes of 
Inc ia *’ ) whilst giving what ho calls an “Account 
of India under Home Hule ”, chiefly discusses 
the question of the position of these states in 
relation to the British Government. A Punjab 
otliclal, Sir Charles Tupper, in his Our Indian 
Protectorate (1893, Longmans, 16/-) similarly 
treats of the relations between the British 
Government and its Feudatories, but goes more 
into the past and has instnictlve chapters on 
indigenous home rule under the Mahrattas, the 
Sikhs, the Mahomedans, etc. This valuable work 
is now thoroughly out of print, but a good 
vernacular translation in Gujarati by A. N 
Buoh (1900 Rajkot) is available. Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs (1865 Trubner) and 


Baias of the Punjab (1870, 2nd ed. 1873,Trubnor, 
20/-) give in considerable detail the history ot 
the principal Punjab states like Patiala, Kapur- 
thaia, Nabha, etc. Massy prepared a new 
edition of the former book (1889, Allahabad, 
Ihoneer Press) and completed it by anotner 
Chiefs and Families of Note in the Punjab (1890, 
Allahabad, Pioneer Press) and they ^ve short 
notices of all the ruling chiefs of the Punjab. 
Al»erigh Mackay who was tutor to the Raja of 
ftatlam In Central India and Principal of 
llajkumar (Allege at Indore, wrote on the Chiefs 
')f Central India (1879) and on the Native Chiefs 
and their States in IS77 (1878). Both books 
are noteworthy. Aitchlson’s Treaties, Engage- 
ments and Sanads relating to India and the 
neighbouring countries (3rd ed., 1893, 11 

volumes, Calcutta, Government Press, Rs. 34) 
is the standard collection of all the treaties 
with the Native Feudatory States. The 
relations with the Nizam are investigated 
in H. G. Brigg’s The Nizam (2 vols,, 1861, 
Quaritch, 28/-) and Hastings Fraser’s Our 
Faithful Ally, the Nizam (1865, Smith Elder 18/-). 
The relations with the Gaekwar of Baroda 
are exhaustively treated In The Guicotear and 
his Relations with the British Qovemmint (1863, 
Education Press, Bombay) by Col. R. Wallace 
who was Resident at Baroda. 


INTEREST TABLE. 

From 5 to 12 per cent, on Rupees lOOj 

Calculated Jot 1 Year, 1 Month (Calendar), 1 Week, and 1 Day (366 Day to Year), 
the Decimal Fraction of a Pie for the Day being shown for the Day. 


Per cent. 


1 

1 Day. 

1 Week. 

1 Month. 

1 Year. 



Rd. 

, A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

RS. A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

6 

0 

0 

2-630 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

8 

5 

0 

0 

6 

1 0 

0 

3-156 

0 

1 

10 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

i 0 

0 

3-682 ^ 
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2 

1 

0 

9 

4 

7 

0 

0 

8 
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0 

4*208 

0 

2 

6 

0 

10 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4*734 

0 

2 

9 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6-260 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 

4 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

6-786 1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

14 

8 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6-812 

0 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 

Ba. a 


Acknowledffment of Debt ex. R?. 20 0 1 

Affidavit or Declaration 2 0 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exchange . . 0 4 

(b) If relating to sale of a Govern- 
ment security, or share in an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate — Subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 20, a. 2 for every Rs. 10,000 
or part. 

(c) If not otherwise provided for ..10 
Appointment in execution of a power — 

(u) Of trustees .. . .. . . 15 0 

(b) Of property moveable or immove- 
able 30 0 

AHieies of Association of Company — 

(a) Where the company lias no share 25 0 
capital or the nominal siiare capital 

does not exceed Ra. 2,500. 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 50 0 
exceeds Rs. 2,500 but does not 
exceed R-i. 1,00,000. 

(c) Where the novriinal share capital lOO 0 
exceeds Rs. 1,00,000, 

of Clerkship 250 0 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
jierty to which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 
maximum . . • • . • . 20 0 

Bill of Exchange payable on demand . . 0 1 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly) — Not exc. 

Rs. 200, a. 8 ; exc. Ks. 200, not 

exc. Rs. 400, a. 6 ; exc. Rs. 400, not 

exc. Rs. 600, a. 9 ; exc. Rs. 600, not 
exc. Rs. 800, a. 12; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. 
Rs. 1,000, a. 15 ; exc. Rs. 1,000, not exc. 
Rs. 1,200, R. 1 a. 2; exc. Rs. 1,200, not | 
exc. 1,600, R. 1 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 1,600, ' 
not exc. Rs. 2,600, Rs. 2, a. 4 ; exc. Rs. ; 
2,600, not exc. Rs. 5,000, Rs. 4 a. 8 ; exc. | 
Rs. 5,000, not exo. Rs. 7,600, Rs. 6 a. 12 ; , 
exc. Rs. 7,600, not exc. Rs. 10,000. Rs. 9 ; , 
exc. Rs. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 16,000, Rs. | 
18 a. 8 ; exc. Rs, 16,000, not exc. Rs. i 
20,000, Rs. 18 ; exc. Rg. 20,000, not exc. I 
Rs. 25,000, Rs. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 25,000, i 
not exc. Rs. 30,000, Rs. 27 ; and for every I 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess j 
of Rs. 80,000, Rs. 0. i 

Where payable at more than one year ' 

after date or sight, same duty as a i 

Bond. Rs. a. 

fiUl of Lading 0 8 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not exc. Rs. 10 0 2 

EJfo. Rs. 10, but not exc. Rs. 50 ..04 

Ere. Rs. 50, but not eic. Rs. 100 . . 0 8 

Exo. Rs. loo does not exc. Rs. 200 1 0 

Exo. Ea. 200 At does hot exO. Rs . 800 2 4 


Dp to Ra. 1,000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 12 
For every Ra. 600 or part, beyond 

Rs. 1,000 .. 3 12 

Bond, Administration, Customs, Security 
or Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 

In any other case.. ..10 0 

Cancellation . . . . . . ..60 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares , . . , , , . . 0 2 

Charier Party . . . . . . * . . 2 0 

Cheque . . . . . . . . ,.01 

Composition — Deed . . . , , , 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Rs. 50 . . . , .,08 

Exceeding Rs. 60, not exceeding 

Ra. 100 10 

Exceeding Ra. lOO but does not exceed 

Rs. 200 2 0 

Exceeding Rs. 200 but does nob exceed 

Rs. 300 4 8 

For every Rs. 100 or part in excess of 

Rs. 100 up to Rs. 1,000 . . ., 1 8 

For every Rs. 600, or part thereof, in 

excess of Rs. 1,000 7 8 

Copy or Extract — If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
wlilcTi it was chargeable does not 

exceed 1 Rupee 10 

In any other case 2 0 

Counterpart or Duplicate — If tl\e duty 
with which the original instrument Is 
cliaxgeable does not exceed one rupee 
— The same duty as Is payable on the 
original. In any other case , . , . 2 0 

Delivery Order , , . , , . .,01 

Entry In any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil . . . . . . . .600 0 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..500 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. .,10 0 

Divorce .. .. ..20 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. .. .. 20 0 

Lease — Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid, for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
BO long ; in perpetuity, same as Ck)nve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
60 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium; premium with 
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Es. a. 

rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium In addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or deiivered. 

Letter — Allotment of Shares .,0 2 

Credit . . . . . . . . ..02 

License . . . . . . . . 10 0 

Memo, of Aasociation of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 30 0 

If not so accompanied . . . . 80 0 

Notaridl Act 2 0 

^fote or Memo. Intimating the purchase 
or sale — 

(а) Of any Goods exceeding in value 

Rs. 20 0 4 

(б) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20 — 
Subject to a maximum of Rs. 20, a. 2 
for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 


Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master . . 10 

Partnership — Where the capital does not 

exceed Rs. 600 5 0 

In any other case 20 0 

Dissolution of .. 10 0 

Policy of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Where premium docs not 

exceed rate of 2a., or ^ per cent, of 
amount insured . . . . ..01 

In any other case for Rs. 1,500 or part 
thereof . . 0 1 

(2) For time — For every Rs. 1,000 or 

part insured, not exc. 6 months .. 0 2 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months . . 0 4 


If drawn In duplicate, for each part: — 

Half the abo\e rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) Fire — When the sum Insured does 

not exceed Rs. 6,000 0 8 

In any other case . . . . ..10 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy In addition to 
the amount, if any, chargeable under 
Art. 63 {Receipt). 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
Journey only ,,0 1 

In any other case — for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
In the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Rs. 1,000, for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part . .. ..0 2 

(6) Life, or other Insurance, not sped- 
ftc-my provided for — 

For every sum inaured not exceed- 
ing R& 250 


Rs. a. 

For every sum Insured exceeding 
Rs. 250 but not exceeding 

Rs. 500 0 4 

For every sura of Rs. 1,000 in 
excess of Rs. 500 . . ..0 6 

If drawn In duplicate, for each 
part — 

Half the above rates. 

In case of a ro-Insurance by one Com- 
pany with another — J of duty pay- 
able In respect of the original Insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 R. 

Policies of all cla-scs of Insurance not 
included In Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1809 covering goods 
Merchandise persons! effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
dainaae, arc liable to the same duty 
as Policies of File Insurance. 

Power of Attorney— 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
in relation to a single transaction or 
for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents . . ..10 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under tlie Presidency Small Causes 

Courts Act, 1882 1 0 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above , . . . ..20 

Autliorlslng not more than 6 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally ..10 0 
Authorising more tl\an 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . , . . 20 0 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — Ttie same duty as a 
Conveyance for tlie amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 


authorised .. .. .. ..2 0 

Promissory Notes — 

(n) When payable on demand — 

(i) When the amount or value does 
not exceed Its. 250 . . . . 0 

(11) When The amount or value ex- 
ceeds Rs. 250 but docs not ex- 
ceeds Rs. 1,000 0 2 

(Hi) In any otlier case ., .. ..0 4 


(6) When payable otherwise than on 
demand — J'he same duty as a Bill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 


Protest of Bill or Note .. .. ..2 0 

Protest by the Master of a Ship . . ..20 

Proxy . . . . . . ..02 

Receipt for value exc. Rs. 20 .. ..0 1 


Reconveyance of mortgaged property — 

(а) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000 — the same duty as 
a b )nd for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance. 

(б) In any other case 10 0 


0 2 



Wifeless 

Ba. a. 

Release — ^that is to say, any Instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Us. 1,000— the same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Release. 

(&) In any other case . . . . ..100 

Re^ondeniia Bond — The same duty as a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond — (a) when the amount 
secured does not exceed Es. 1,000— 
the same duty as a Bond tor the 
amount secured. 

{b) In any other case lO c 

Settlement — The same duty as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property— settled as set forth 
in such settlement. 

Revocation of Settlement. — The same duty 
as a Bondf or a sum equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned as 
setforth In the instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ten rupees. 

Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of tlie shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order 0 1 
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Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Es. 6 : — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

Transfer of Shares — One-half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance— If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs. 6 — The duty with which 
such Bond, Ac., Is chargeable. 

In any other case 10 0 

— Of any property under the Adminis- 
trator Generars Act 1874, Section 31 . . 10 0 
— of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — five rupees or such smaller 
amaunt as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease — The 
game duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of— Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property conceined, but 
not exceeding . . . . . . . . 16 0 

Eevocation of — Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing ** 2 

Warrant for Goods,* •• ♦» 0 8 
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At the commencement of the year there were 
six coast stations for communication with 
ships and twelve inland stations together with 
three stations in tlie Bay of Bengal, maintained 
by the Department of Posts and Telegraphs. 
In the latter part of 1921 and beginning of 1922 
the question of bringing the inland stations 
up to date was re-considered. These stations 
were built some years ago and arc entirely un- 
suitable to modern telegraphic requirements. 
It wa.s, tlierefore, decided that they should bo 
modernised so as to form a high-speed network 
to supplement tlie existing land lines. This 
was termed the “ Inland ” system. It was 
further decided that local governments should 
be permitted to erect groups of small stations 
to feed and distribute from the Inland system. 
These are called “ Feeder ” stations. In 
addition it was decided to allow private indivi- 
duals to erect and work sets for business or 
private purposes under license. Owing to the 
necessity for curtallingall unproductive expendi- 
ture, the end of 1922 saw thp definite postpone- 
ment of the development of the Inland scheme 
and consequently it is unlikely that any Feeder 
stations will be erected in the near future. 

Progress Delayed The' Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs now keeps only the Coast 
stations fully open. The In’and stations have 
been placed on a basis which enablc.s their 
valuable plant to be kept in working order but 
they perform no services. This together with 
closing and dlsm^nt^ngi of ty'o of tbfcc 


small or entirely unproductive stations wil 
result in considerable saving, a portion of which 
It is proposed to use annually to bring the sta- 
tions up to date. Therefore no In)provement 
in the general radio service will be ai)parent 
for some time. In the mcanw’hllc the high- 
speed service between Rangoon and Madras 
is nearing completion which should considerably 
improve the telegraph facilities between these 
places and prove remunerative. The Improve- 
ment of e.xisting stations referred to consists 
In putting in modern radio plant and providing 
that the stations are operated from tlie local 
telegraph oillccs. If a pair of stations can be 
so treated each year the main links of tlio Inland 
service shoiild be complete in about five years. 

Long Distance:— A great deal of 
valuable experimental work lias been earned 
out and considerable improvement in working, 
especially as regards long distance reception 
and tile' rednetion of atmospheric ejects has 
resulted. An experimental service from England 
was given a good trial during the year and this 
has now develop d into a regular service for a 
short period each day at 7;)% of tiic existing 
cable rates. From this wc should obtain experi- 
ence which will be most valuable when the 
Imperial station is being designed. 

Very little progress has been made as regards 
the Indian station for the Imperial scheme, but 
signs are not wanting ti)at a long delayed 
decision will shortly be arrived at. The position 
of India in respect to other radio statlohs ifl 
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the world demands the most efficient station If 
all the traffic which will be on offer is to be 
accepted and dealt with on a commercial basis. 

Broadcasting : — Proposals to permit Broad- 
casting by private enterprise have been worked 
out and are now only awaiting the settlement 
of some minor details before being formally 
presented to Government. There is no question 
that India will offer very great possibilities to a 
proper y organised biondcasting service not 
only for entertainment and educational purposes 
but also for business purposes, i.e., broadcasting 
quotations, business news, etc. 

It was Intended to proceed with the erection 
of a Government radio school at Karachi to take 
the place of the existing temporary and Inade- 
quate establishment and to include therein 
suitable workshops and an experimental estab- 
lishment. This has been postponed in view 
of tbo financial situation and the Instruction 
of Government and private students must 
^rforce be continued In the terpporary premises 
During the year the school has heen fairly well 
occupied with training students for the Depart- 
ment, Army and also a few from Indian States. 

The question of the organisation of State- 
owned radio sets in the States in India has been 
considered and will probably bo settled this year. 
In the meanwhile some of the States are pur- 
chasing small sets, mostly for telephony. 

Private Agency A largo number of 
licenses have been granted to private persons in 
British India for the erection of sets and this 
form of radio work should steadily develop 
more especially as the manufacture and scale of 
apparatus In India by private enterprise Is in 
contemplation. There Is no doubt that the 
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majority of parts for small radio sets could be 
more cneapty manufactured In this country 
than they cad be imx)orted and further such an 
industry would find the right kind of skilled 
labour already in India. 

Prospects r — Finally, the development of 
radio by Government lias been almost entirely 
restricted for the reasons given above, but thu 
development by private enterprise has been 
encouraged and It is to this source that India 
must look in the immediate future for internal 
radio communication. There are three most 
promising lines of development, viz . : — • 

(rt) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist, 
and to link such districts with the existing 
landlines. In this connection it may be remarked 
that modern small radio sets arc capble of using 
cither morse or speech at will and if used for 
speech can be operated by the ordinary desk 
telephone instrument in dally use all over India. 

{h) Broadcasting. 

(c) The use of radio as a substituo for land- 
lluc to form the trunk telephone route between 
tw'ocitics which already have telephone facilities. 

All of these will open up a new industry which 
if properly fostered w^ould very soon extend 
its sales outsides the limits of India, 

In the meanwhile a great deal of work has 
been done both as regards legislature and general 
orgiidsation to clear the ground, with the result 
that Government is in the position to exercise 
the complctest control over radio development 
Avhlle at the same time being able, because of its 
powers, to foster private enterprise to the fullest 
possible extent. 
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ABBOTT, Evelyn Robins, C.T.E.(1921), I.C.S. 
Punjab Commn. b. 9 May 1873. Educ.i Bath 
Coll, and Balliol Coll. m. Lillian, d. of Sir 
W. O. Clark, Kt. (I.C.S. retd.), Acting Finan- 
cial Commissioner (Development), Punjab. 
Address: Laliore or Simla. 

ABDUL HAMID, Khan BAHADUR Diwan, 
Bar-at-Law. Received Delhi Coronation 
Durbar Modal (1911), O.B.E. (1918), C.I.E. 
(1923); Chief Minister (1920), Kapurthala 
State, b. 16 October 1831. in. a daughter of 
Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din, retired 
Extra Asstt. Commissioner in tlie Punjab. 
Educ. : Government College, Lahore. A.D.C. 
to H. H. and Revenue Registrar, 1902 ; State 
Magistrate, 1908 ; Judge, 1909; Supdt. of 
Census Operations, 19J1; Secretary, Tika 
Sahib’s marriage committee ; head of the 
Executive and Revenue Dcpis. as Mashir 
Mai. ; Fellow of the Punjab University and 
Member, Ihinjab IjCgislative Council; Chief 
Secretary, March 1916. Adilress ; Kapurthala. 

AOHARIYAR, P., Sir Rajagopala, K.C.S.I. 
(1920), C.I.E. , President, Madras Legislative 
Council, 1921. Educ.: Madras University. 
Entered I.C.S., 1888. Diwan of Cochin, 1896- 
1902 ; Diwan of Travancore, 1907-14 ; 8e- 
oretary to Government of Madras, 1914 ; Mem- 
ber of Madras Executive Council, 1917. Ad- 
dress: Madras. 

ADAM, Colin Guiidon, B. A. (Cantab.), O.S.T, 
(1924), I C.S., Private Secretary to H. E. the 
Governor of Bombay, b. 1H89. m. Hon. Irene 
Lawley, only child of 3rd Baron Wcnlock. 
Educ,: Eton. Joined Indian Civil Service, 
1912, served in Great War, 1915-18 (Palestine 
and Mesopotainlu). Address’. Government 
House, Bombay. 

ADVANI, Motiram SnowKiRAM, Kaiscr-i- 
Hlnd Gold Medal (1919); District Judge, 
Nasik. b. 12 October 1868. m. Margaret 
Annesley, d. of the late Rev. Charles 
Voysey. Educ.: The Albert School and Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta. Barrister (Inner 
Temple), 1892 ; Practised in Karachi, 1892- 
1904 : Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 1004 ; 
Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 1906, 
Permanent District Judge, 1911. Served In 
Thana and Surat. District Judge, Broach, 
1917-1922. Address: Kaslk. 

AF3UR-UL-MULK, ArsuR-UD-DowiiA , Aisur 
Jung, Mirza Mahomed Ali Beg, 
Nawap, Lleut.-Col.; K.C.I.E. (1908); 
C.I.E., (1897); M. V. O. (1906); A.D.C. 
to Kizam of Hyderabad; Chief Com- 
mander, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Regular Force, 
1916 ; b. Aurangabad (Deccan) ; o. s. of late 
Mirza Vilayet All Beg. Educ.: Aurangabad, 
Rlssaldar, Hyderabad Contingent ; Comman- 
der, Golconda Brigade, since 1886 ; Hydera- 
bad Imperial Service Troops, since 1893 (both 
of these he raised); Commander, Rt'gular 
Troops, since 1897, Chief Commander since 
1916, served In the Afghan War, 1879-1880 ; 
Black Mountain Expedition, 1888 ; China Ex- 
pedition, 1900 ; received title of Afsur Jung, 
1884 : and of Afsur Dowla, 1895 ; raised to Ai- 
sur-ul-Mulk, 1908; Hon. Col., 20th Royal Dec- 
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can Horse ; on Staff, Imperial Service Cavalry 
Brigade, Indian Expeditionary Force, Egypt, 
1016 ; on Staff, Indian Cavalry Corps and 
A.D.C. t« Sir John French, France, 1P16-16. 
Address : Rahut Munzi 1 , Hyderabad (Deccan). 

AGA KHAN, Aga Sultan Mahomed Shah, 
G.C.I.E. (1902); G.C.S.I. (lOH) i G.C.V.O. 
(1923) ; K.C.I.E. (1898); LL.D., Hon. Cam b ; 
1. 1875; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, Ist 
Class ; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India ; head of Ismaill 
Mahomedans ; granb d rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
Publication: Lidia in Transition. Address: 
Aga IfalJ, Bombay. 

AGARWALA, Lala QiRDiiARiLAL, B.A., Vakil, 
High Court, Allahabad, and Member, Legis. 
Assembly. 6. 1877. Educ.: Agra College. 
Was Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weav- 
ing Mills for 10 yrs. and of Barala Cotton Gin 
and Press Co., Ltd., for 6 years ; original mein- 
J)er, U.P. Ch.'imber of Commerce ; Beery., U.P. 
Hindu Sablui. Address: 33, George Town, 
Allahabad. 

AHMAD, DR. ZIA Uddin, C.I.E., Principal, 
M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, b. 1878. Educ.: 
Aligarh, Trim Coll., Cambridge. (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scliolar) (Jottlngen (Ph. D.) and 
Allahabad (D.Sc.), Member of Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commn. Pro-Vice-Chaucellor. Address: 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 

AHMED, Kabker-ud-in, M.L.A., Bar-at-Law 
and Advocate, Calcutta High Court and 
Landholder, b, 1886. Educ. : at the Malda 
(rovt. High English School and at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 
1910; Founder of Bengal Jotedars and 
Raiyots’ Association and its Hon. Secretary : 
takes great interest in agriculture ; was 
elected Presdt., Bengal Agricultural Confee. 
in 1917 ; Director, Darjeeling Himalayan Tea 
Co., Ltd., Calcutta; Organiser, Founder and 
President, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta ; 
elected member, Bengal Council in 1920 ; 
elected member, Legislative Assembly, 1921 ; 
Member, Central National Mahomedan 
Assocn., Calcutta ; Member, Governing Body 
of Indian Rationalistic Society, Calcutta ; 
Member, Democratic Party In Indian Legisla- 
ture ; Vice-Presdt., Anjuinani Wolzini 
Bengala. Publications : Handbook of Equity, 
Roman Law, etc. Address : 7, Old Post 
Olilco Street, Calcutta ; Biswanathpur, 
Kausat P.O. Malda (Bengal). 

ATKMAN, David Wann, C.I.E. (1912), Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Cawnpore Improve- 
ment Trust, b. 8 December 1863, Educ. : 
Cooper’s hill. m. Marlon Drummond Stewart. 
Joined P. W. D., 1885. Retd., 1918. Publicd^ 
tion : Roorlceo treatise on water supply. 
Address : The Shrubbery, Simla, and Cml 
Lines, Cawnpore. 

AINSOOUGH, Thomas Martland, O.B.E, 
(1918), M. Com., F.R.G.S. His Majesty’s Se- 
nior Trade Commissioner in India and Ceylon. 
b. 1886. m. Mabel, d. of W. Llncolne 
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of Ely, Cambs. Educ.: Manchester Gr. School ; 
Switzerland and Manchester University. In 
business In China, 1907-12; Spl. Commissioner 
to the Board of Trade in China, 1914 ; Sec. 
Board of Trade Textile Committee, 1916. Sec.; 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917, 
Expert Assist.to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Publication: “ Notes from a 
Frontier.” Address : 11, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

AlYAR, Chetpat P. Ramaswami, B.A., B.L., 
C.r.E. (1923); Law Member, Madras 
Executive Council, b. 12 Nov., 1879. w. 
Sitalakshml, d. of C. V. Sundram Shastri and 
sister of Justice Kumaraswaml Sastri. Edtic. : ] 
Wesley College, Presidency College and Law 
College, Madras. English and Sanskrit 
Unlver.sity Prizeman, Enrolled as Vakil. 
1903 and as Advocate, 1923. For many 
years member of the Madras (.'orporation and 
Standing Committee, Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University ; Trustee of various 
educational institutions. Secretary to Concross, 
19] 7-18 ; connected with the National Con- 
gress until 1918. Gave evidence before .Toint 
Parliamentary Committee on Iteforms, J919. 
also before Moston and Southborougli (’om- 
mittees. Member of Committee to draft 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 
lleprescntcd Madras Presidency at War 
Conference!, Delhi. Returned to Legislative 
Ooiineil by University of Madras, 1918, and bv 
(Mty of Madras, 1920, Advocate-Generai, 
1920-1923, Member, Executive ('oumdl, 1923. 
PublicatioiiK : various pamphlets and articles 
on Financial and Literary topics. Address: 
The Grove, Cathedral, Madras and DeLlsle, 
Ootacainund. 


AlYAR, T. V. SicsuAGiRi, B.A., B.L., Member, 
Legls. Assembly, retd. High Court Judge, 
Madras, h. 23rd Sept. 1860. m. Kalyani- 
ammal. Educ.: Trlchlnopoly and Madras. 
Address: Govardhan, Klli)auk, Madras. 

ALT, Khan Bahadur Mir Asad, Merchant, 
Jaglrdar and Member, Legis. Assembly, b. 
August 1879. m. to I.reakut-Anisa Begum, d. oi 
Nawab All Vaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Deccan). Educ.: Nizam Coll., Hyder- 
abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1912. Member 
Imperial Legis. Council, 1913-20; President 
Kf? ’ Confee. of Cuddapah, 

1 Elect., Dist. Political Confee., 
Malabar, 1918 ; Presdt., Provincial Educa- 
tional Confee., Poona, 1919 ; Pre.sdt., Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20 ; Presdt.- 
clect of All-India Unani Confee., Delhi, 1917 • 
President, Unani-Aynrvedlc Confee., Hyder- 
abad, 1922. Publications: ” Maasharat,” Ur- 
du translation of the Use of Life by Lord 
Avebury. Addrtss: Cosmopolitan Club. 
Mount Road, Madras. 

ALI, Mohamed. b. December 1878. Educ : 
Rampur State School ; Bareilly High School. 

^*^**-» Aligarh; and Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford. Chief Educational Officer, Rampur 
(State), (1902-03); H. H. the Qaekwar’s Civil 
Service (1904-1910) ; Editor and Proprietor 
of the Comrade, weekly English newspaper 
(Calcutta 1911-12, Delhi 1912-1914) and of 
the jyamefaref, Urdu daily newspaper (Delhi 
1913-1916); Interned under the Defence of 
7, L ^ Act at MehraidJ, Lansdowne, and 
Chhindwara (1916-10); Confined in Betul 


(C. P.) Jail (June to December 19lfi under 
Regulation III of 1818 ; Sentenced to two 
years' rigorous imprisonment, Nov. 1921 ; 
Head of the Indian Khilafat Delegation to 
Europe (Feb. to Oct. 1 920) ; Founded the 
All-India Muslim League In 1906; Khuddam-i- 
Kaaba Society in 1918 and the National 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 1920. Publication: 

Thoughts on the Present Discontent ’* 
(1908). 

ALI, Shaukat. Edue. : M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept, 
for 16 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys* Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and Secre- 
tary of Khuddam-l-Kaaba Society ; sentenced 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment, Nov. 

ALLEN, Basil Copleston, B.A. (Oxon.); I.C.S. 
C.8,1, (1922); Commissioner, Assam, b. 

12 July 1870. m. Mabel, d. of Sir William 
Ersklne Ward, K.C.S.l. Educ.: Haileybury 
Coll., and O.C.C. Oxford. Astt. Commr., 
Assam, 1893, Census Superintendent, 1900; 
Collr. of Dacca, 1905-1907, Secry. to E.B. 
and Assam Govt., 1909 ; Chief Secry., Assam, 
1914 ; Commissioner, 1920. Publications: Re- 

E ort on the Census of Assam, 1901 : Assam 
dstrict Gazetteers. Address: Gauhati, Assam. 
ALWAR, Colonel H. H. Raj Rajebdwab 
Sri Sewai Maharaj Sir Jey Singh Veeren- 
DRA Shiromani Dev, G.C.I.E. (1919); 
K.C.I.E. (1911) ; K.C.S.l. (1009) ; Maharaj of; 
Lt.-Coi. In British Army, 1016 ; Col. in 1918. 
b. 1882 ; s. father, 1892. Represented India 
at the League of Nations, 1023. Address ; 
The I’alace, Alwar, Rajputana. 

ANDERSON, SiR George, Kt. (1924), C.I.E. 
(1920), M.A. (Oxon.), Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, since 1920. 6. 16 May 
1876; m. to Gladys Alice Morony. Educ.: vhn- 
cheater College, University College, Oxford. 
Transvaal Educational Department,1902-1910 ; 
Indian Educational Service; Professor of 
History, Elphinstone College, Bombay; 
Assist. Secretary, Department of Education’ 
Government of India ; Secretary, Calcutta 
University Commission, 1918-19. Publica- 
tions : The Expansion of British India; 
British Administration In India ; Short 
History of the British Empire. Address: 
Grant Lodge, Simla. 

ANDREWS, Charles Freer, Professor in 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal, b. 12 February 
1871. Educ. : King Edward's School 
Birmingham and Pembroke College,’ 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in St. Stcplien’s College, Delhi, and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and pome time member of Syndicate, Punjab 
University from 1904 to 191 3 ; since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal. Publications: 

“ The Renaissance in India”; “(Christ and 
Labour,” '* The Indian Problem,” “ Indians 
in South Africa,” "To the Students,”* ” The 
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Drink and Drug Evil.’* Address: 
Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 

ANKLIKER, Lt -Col. Amtr-ul-Umra Sardar 
Sir appajirao Sahib Sitole Deshmukh.Sbna 
Hariioo, Sah-SHrI, K. B. E. (1919) ; C.T.E. 
(1918) ; Member of the Gwalior Govern- 
ment in Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture since 1918. b. 1874. Educ. : 
Belgaon. Pte. Secretary to the Maharajah of 
Gwalior, 1897. w. the youngest daughter of 
the late Maharajah Jijajlrao Sahib Scindia of 
Gwalior. Address : Gwalior. 

ANNANDALE, (THOMAS) Nelson, C.I.E., B.A- 
fOxon.), D.Sc. (Pkliii.), E.L.S. ; F.A.S.B., 
F.R.S.E., corresponding member of the 
Zoological Society of London, Director of the 
Zoological Survey of India, 1916; and 
Honorary Secretary to the Trustees, 1900-10; 
President, Asiatic Society of Bengal ; e. n. 
of late Prof. Thomas Annandale. Kduc.: 
Rugby; Edinburgh University; Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Address: Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

ARCOT, Prince of, Sir Ghclam Mahomed 
Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.I.E. (1917); 
K.C.I.E. (1909). h. 22 Feb. 1882; s. father, 
1903. Premier Mahomedan nobleman ol 
Southern India, being descended from th« 
torraer Mussulman dynasty of the Nawab^ 
of the Karnatic. Educ.: Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras. Member ol 
Madras Legislative Council, 1901 -6 ; Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council (Mahome- 
dan Electorate) of the Madras Presidency 
1910-13; Member of the Madras Legislative 
Council by nomination, 1916; President. 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore; 
President, South India Islamiah League, 
Madras. Address: Amir Mahal, Madras. 

ASSAM, Bishop of, since 1915, Rt. Rev. 
Herbert Pakenham Pakenham-Walsh, 
D.D. (Dub.'t ; h. Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; 3rd 
son of late Rt. Rev. William Pakenliam 
Waish, Bl.shop of Ossory, and Clara Jane 
Ridley; m. 1916, Clara Ridley, y. d. of Rev. 
Canon F. C. Hayes, Educ.: (Jliard Grammar 
School; Birkenhead School; Trinity College, 
Dublin ; Deacon, 1896 ; worked as a membei 
of the Dublin University Brotherhood, 
Chhota Nagpore, India, 1896-1903; Principal, 

8, P. C. College, Trichlnopoly, 1904-07; 
Head of the 8. P. G. Brotherhood, Trichino- 
poly. Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Ban- 
galore. 1907-14. Publications : St. Francis of 
Assisi and other poems, Nisbet, Altar and 
Table (S.P.C.K.) Evolution and Christianity 
(O.L.S.), Commentary on St. John’s Ep. 
(S.P.C.K.), Dally Services for Schools ami 
Colleges, ( liOngman's), and Divine Healing 
(S.P.C.K.), Address: Shillong, Assam. 

ASTON, Arthur Henry Southcote, M.a. 
(Oxon.); Acting Additional Judicial Con^Ini ^- 1 
sionerin Sind, 6. 4 July 1874 ; m. to Lilian, rf. 
of the late Col. A.R. Savile. Edwe: Harrow 
School, Balliol College, Oxford. Joined Lin- 
coln’s Inn ; called to the Bar; read inChambers 
with H. Tindal Atkinson ; practised as a 
Barrister, 'Bombay High Court, 1902 ; Public 
Prosecutor in Sind, 1906; Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay, 1906 ; Acting Addition- 
al Judicial Commissioner in Slmi, 1920-21 
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Publications: Joint Editor, Starling’s Indian 
Criminal Law (8th Edition); Editor (9th 
Edition) . Address : Judicial Commissioner’s 
Bungalow, Karachi. 

AYYAR, Tiruohandaran Vaidyanatha 
Seshaoiri, B.A., B.L., Member, L^islative 
Assembly, b. September 1860. Educ: at 
Trichlnopoly and Madras. Vakil, High 
Court, Law Professor, Mem. of Senate for 
20 years. Judge, High Court (retired 1920). 
President of numerous Instihitions In Madras 
connected with Social Service ; represented 
Madras Univ. on the local Legislative Council 
for 5 years before 1913. Address: Goverdhan, 
Kilpauk, Madras. 

BABER, Shum Shere Janq Bahadoor 
Rana, General of the Nepalese Army,G.B.E.; 
(Hon.Mil.)er. 1920; K.O.S.I. (Hon.)cr. 1919; 
K.C.I.E. (Hon.) cr. 1916; b. 27 January 1888 ; 
2nd 8. of Maharaja Sir Chandra of Nepal ; tn. 
1903, Dova Vakta Lak-shmi Devi ; 2 f. 2 rf. 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
since 1903 ; was present at the Delhi Corona- 
tion Durbar, 1903 ; visited Europe, 1908; was 
in charge of sfiooting arrangements during 
King George’s shoot In Nepal Terai, 1911 ; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inapector- 
(Jenoral of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially ; 
thanks of Commanders-in-Chlef in India; 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., for Meritorious Service; 
received the Ist class Order of the Star of Ne- 
pal with the title of Supradipta Manyabara, 
1918; the thanks of the Nepalese Government 
and a Sword of Honour) ; Wazirlstan Field 
Force, 1917 (Despatches; special mention by 
Commandcr-in-Cnio£ in India ; the Nepalese 
Military Decoration for bravery; the British 
War and Victory Medals, at Army Head- 
quarters, India; as InspoctoriQeneral of 
Ncpalc.se Contiugcut during Afghan War, 
1919; (Despatches; G. B. Fi. ; India General 
Service Medal with Clasp). In memory 
of his son Bala Shuin Shere supplied (1921) 
Bokhara, a hill-station in Nepal, with pipe 
drinking water at a cost of over Rs. 1,00,000. 

; Singba Durbar and Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal, via India. 

BAGCHI, SATisrHANPRA , B.A., LL.D., Bar-at- 
Law; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta; b. Jan. 1882; Educ.: Santlpur 
Municipal School, Calcutta ; St. .John’s 
College', Cambridge, B.A., Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1901 ; B.A., LL.B., Cambridge 'and 
Dublin; LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 
1907 ; Fellow, Calcutta University, 1909 ; 
Tagore Professor of Law, 1915: called to 
Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. Address: Principal's 
Quarters, Darbhanga Buildings, University 
I^w College, Calcutta. 

BAlG, Sir Abbas Ali, K.C.I.E., (1917) C.SJ., 
B.A., LL.D. m. Ist Ayesha, d. of Shkfldi 
Mira of Wai {died) ; 2nd 1901, Allla, of 
Shaikh All Abduila. Educ : Wilson ^lege, 
Joined Statutory' C.S. 1882 as Dy. Educational 
Inspector, Hindustani Schools, Bombay Presi- 
dency; Dewan, Janjira State, March 1886 to 
March 1890 ; admitted to the Statutory 
Civil Service, 1890; Asstt. Ctoll. and Magte., 
189(L92; on special duty in the Junagad|i 
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State, January to April 1893 ; offd. as 4th 
Presidency Maj?te., April 1893 ; appointed 
Oriental Translator to Government, June 
1893 ; Reporter on the Native Press ; 
Recjistrar of Indian Publications; Secretary, 
Civil and Mil. Examination Boards, 1894-1906: 
appointed Dewan of Junagadh State, July 
1906 to 1910; Talukdari St^ttlemrnt Officer, 
July 1906; Member of Council of State for 
India, June 1910-17; LLJ)., Glasgow, 1912; 
Commissioner of Income-tax, 1915-17; Repre- 
sented Bombay XJniv. at the Congress of 
Universities of Empire, 1912 : on Special 
political duty in Egypt in connection with 
the war, 1914-16 ; Vice-President, Council 
of India, 1916-17. 

BAJPAI, Pandit Sankata Prasada, Rai 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker, b. 
Nov. 18, 1887. m. Shrimati Sumitra Devi. 
Educ. Canning College, Lucknow, Ewing 
Chrisfian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Elected Member 
Benares Hindu University in 1917 ; Elected 
Hon. Secy., Kheri Hist. Board, 1918 ; Ap- 
pointed Hon. Magistrate, 1918: Elected Chair- 
man, Lakhimpnr Municipality, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assemblv 
1920. Address : Lakhlmpore, Kheri (Oudh), 

BAKER, CHARLES Maurice, B.A. (Oxon.), 
I.C.H., Member, Council of State (1920);^. 

Marcli 1872. m, Mabel d. of Maj.-Gcn). 
Edmeados of Newstend Court, Kent. Ednr.: 
Tonbridge School, 'i'rinty Coll., Oxford. 
Addi'Qss : The Secretariat, Bombay. 

BALRAMPUR, MAHARAJA Pateshwari Pra- 
sad Singh Saheb, minor under gnardian- 
ship of the Court of Wards, United Provin- 
ces. Address : Balrampur. 

BANATVALA, Col. Sir Horm\sjee Edul.tee. 
C.S.T., 1917; l.M.S. (retd.) 6. 20 Oct. 1859 
First Commission, 1884; military duty until 
1893; served Burma, 1886-89; Lnshai 
Expedition, 1891-92. Address'. Mount Villas. 
Bandra, Bombay. 

BANERJEE, Sm SURendranath, Kt. (1921) ; 
b. 10 November 1848 ; m. 1807. Educ. : 
Doveton College, Calcutta ; University College, 
London. Entered I. C. S , 1871 ; left th( 
service 1874 ; Professor of English Literature, 
Metropolitan Institution of (Calcutta, 1875; 
founded Indian Association, 1876 ; founded 
Ripon College, Calcutta, 1882; was twice 
President of the Indian National Congress ; 
Presdt. of the first Moderate Confeo. held , 
in Bombay, 1919 ; for eight successive years | 
a Member of the Bengal Legislative Council ; 
again elected 1913 ; Alembcr of the Imperial 
J/eglslatlvp Council, 1913. For many years 
Editor of the Bengalee" Minister (for Local I 
Self-Oover ment) in the Govt, of Bengal, 
1921-23, Address: The Secretariat, Calcutta. 

BANERJEE. Mahendranath, o.i.b. (1921) 
B.A. (Cal.), M.R.C.8. (England), i.s. A. (London), 
Princ. Carmichael Medical Coll., Calcutta, 
since 1916, b. Sept. 1856, Edrlc. : Presy. Coll., 
St. Xavier’s Coll, and Medical Coll., Calcutta 
Edinburgh Univ., and King's Coll. London 
Resident Medical Officer, R. Free Hospital, 
London, 1883-86; Lecturer of Medicine; 
Calcutta Med. Sch., 189Q-1916; Additional 
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member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1916 ; Senior 
Physician, Albert Victor Hospital, 1900-19; 
Consulting Physician since 1919. Member 
of the State Med., Faculty of Bengal ; Fellow 
and Member of Senate of Calcu^M Univ. : 
Meml:>er of Sanitary Conference, Simla, 1919 ; 
President, Ayurvedic Committee lately 
appointed l)y Government of Bengal. 
Address: 32, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

BANERJI, Albion Rajkumab, I.C.S., C.S.I.. 
(1921), C.I.E., 1912, Dewan of Mysore (1922) 
h. Bristol, 10 Oct. 1871. m. 1898. d. of Sir 
Krishna (lupta. Educ.: Calcutta University, 
Balllol College, Oxford ; M.A., 1892. En- 

tered I.C.S., 1895 ; served as district officer 
in the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1 915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at tlie 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Officiating Dewan of 
Mysore, 1919. Address: “ Ballabroole," High 
Ground, Bangalore. 

BAPTISTA, Joseph, Bar-at-Law ; b. 17 
March, 1864. Educ.: St. Mary’s School, Bom- 
bay; Coll, of Science, Poona; Cambridge 
University. L.C.E. (Bom.), B.A. and LL.B. 
(Cantab.) : has taken a prominent part in the 
Indian labour movement. Publication : Lec- 
tures on Roman Law, Government Law 
School, Bombay. Address : Matharpaoady, 
Bombay. 

BARTA, C.APCAiN (Hon.) His Highness Ma* 
HARWAL SHRI SIR RANGITSINHJI, RAJA OF ; 
K.C.S.I. (1922); b. 10 July 1886; two s. one 
d. Educ . : Rajkumar College, Rajkot ; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Debra Dun, and In 
England. Served in European War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919. Boy Scouts 
Commissioner for Northern Division, Bombay 
Presidency; Address: Devgad Baria, via 
Plplod (B'. B. A C. I. Ry.), Bombay. 


BARNARDO, Lt.-Col. Frederick Adolphus 
Fleming, M.A., B.So., M.B., 1899; F.R.C.S., 
M.R.C.P. (Edin.) ; C.B.E. (1919) ; C.I.E. , 
Civil Surgeon, Simla, b. June 4, 1874 ; m. to 
Violet Kathleen Ann, 2nd daughter of the late 
Henry Teviot-Kerr, seventh son of the late 
Rev. Lord Henry Frances Teviot-Kerr; Educ. : 
Edinburgh University. Served with the Fife 
and Forfar Light Horse Imperial Yeomanry 
In South Africa, 1899-1902; entered Indian 
Medical Service, 1902; Somaliland Campaign, 
1903-04 : Asst. Director of Medical Services, 
Embarkation Staff, Bombay, during the Great 
War. Publications : Many contributions to 
Medical publications, and the following 
monograplis: — Surgical Shock Intestinal 

Stasta. The causation of the Onset of Labour, 
etc. Address: Simla. 

BARNES, Herbert Charles, C.I.E. (1919) 
Indian Civil Service, h. 30 May 1870. Educ. : 
Westminster School. Christ Church, Oxford, 
M.A’ Address: Gaiihatl, Assam. 

BARODA, H.H. Mahabaja Gaekwar Sir Sayaji 
RAO III., G.O.8.I. (1881) ; G.C.I.E. (1919) ; 
6. 10 March, |868 ; m. J^t., ;881, Gh|iuu§- 
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balMaharani: 2nd, 1885, Chlmnabal Maha- 
ranl II., C.I. ; two f. one d. JJdttc. ; Maha- 
raja's School, Baroda. Succeeded, 1875. 
Invested with powers, 5881, Pithli/Mtions . 
“Famine Notes" and “From Caesar to 
Sultan." Address : Baroda. 

BARRON, Claud Alexander, C.S.I. (1921); 
C.I.E.(1911); C.V.O. (1922); F.R.G.S., Chlel 
Commissioner, Delhi, since 1918 ; 6.22 Decem- 
ber, 1871 ; 8. of Col. W. Barron, B.S.C.; m. 
1912, Ida Mary, e. d. of Major-General Sir 
R. H. Ewart, K.C.M.G., C.B., ones. Educ.: 
Grammar School and University, Aberdeen ; 
Clare College, Cambridge. Entered I.C.S.. 
1890; Chief Secretary, Punjab Government, 
1912-16. Address Delhi. 

BARROW, Lieut-General Sir George de Symons, 
X.O.B.,cr.l919; K.C.M.G.,cr. 1018; C.B., 1915, 
A.G. in India (1922). 6. 26 October 1864. 
m. 1902, Sybilla, d. of late Colonel G. Way, C.B 
Entered Army, Connaught Rangers, 1884; In- 
dian Staff Corps, 1886; D.A.Q.M.G., Indie, 
1903; D.A.A.G., Staff College, 1908; General 
Staff Officer, 1914; served Wazlristan, 1894-5; 
China, 1900 (medal with clasp); European War, 
1914-18 (despatches C. B., promoted Maj.- 
General), including capture of Jerusalem (K.C 
M.G., K.C.B.); Commander Legion of Honour 
1917. Order of the Nile, 1918. Afghan War 
1919. G.O.C., Peshawar Dist. until 1922. 
Address: Army Headquarters, Simla. 

BARTHE, Rt. Rev. Jean Marie ; Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914 ; 6. Lesignan, Tarbes, 
1849. Eduer. St. Pe. Seminary. Bishop ol 
Trlchinopoly, 1890-1914. Address : Shem- 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 

BARUA, Rai Bahadur Devioharan, B.A.,B.L. 
M.L.A., Tea Planter. 6. 1864. Educ. : City 
College, Presidency College and the General 
Assembly's Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917 ; Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvajanik Sabha for nearly 17 
years since 1890 ; Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921 ; Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address: Jorhat, 
Assam. 

BEACHCROFT, Hon. Mr. Justice Charles 
Porten; Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1915; 6. 13 March 1871; 
4th son of late Francis Porten Beachcroft, 
Bengal Civil ^rvice ; m. Elizabeth, d. of late 
A. E. Ryles. Educ. : Rugby ; Clare College, 
Cambridge. Passed Indian Civil Service, 
1890 ; Assistant Magistrate and Collector, 
Bengal, 1892 ; Officiating District and Sessions ! 
Judge, 1900 ; District and Ses.dons Judge, j 
1906 ; Officiating Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 
1912. Address : 4, Little Russell Street, ' 
Calcutta. 

BEADON, Lt.-Col. Henry Cecil, 0.I.E.(1919), 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 6. 28 November 1869; m. Ist Mari- 
on A. 2nd Dorothy A. (f. of H.B. Brown 
of Barton Hall, 8. Devon. Educ: Chel- 
tenham, Military employ, 1890-95, since when 
in Civil employ. Address : Port Blair, An- 
damans. 

BEDI RAJA Sir Baba Gurbuksh Singh, Kt., 
fr, 19X6 ; K,B.E;. (19^0) ; C.I.B., 19U ; lion. 
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Extra Asst. Commissioner In the Punjab. 
6 1861 ; A Fellow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities ; was a delegate to the Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference in 1919. Address: 
Kallar, Piinja^b. 

BEER BIRRAM SINGH, RaJKUMAB, Hon 
Lt.-Col., C.I.E. ; A. D. 0. to the Viceroy, 
1906; Officer Commanding Sirmour Imperial 
Service Sappers and Miners ; also attached 
to Ist P.W.(», Sappers and Miners. Served in 
the Tirah Expedition, 1897-98. Address: 
Sirmour State, Punjab. 

BELL, Sir Nicholas DoddBeatson, K. C.S.I. 
(1921); K.C.I.E. (1919) ; C.I.E. (1915) ; 6. 
19 June 1867. Eauc.: Edinburgh Academy 
and Balllol College, Oxford, m. Jeannie 
Arbuthnott, daughter of John Campbell 
Arbuthnott, C.I.E. (I.C.S., Assam). Entered 
the T.C.S. and served In Bengal, E. Beng.al 
and Assam, and Assam. Address: Shillong. 

BELL, Robert Duncan, C.I.B. (1919); Director 
of Industries, Bombay Presidency ; 6. 8 
May 1878. Educ. : Herlot’s School, Edin- 
burgh, and Edinburgh University, m. Jessie, 
d. of D. Spence, Esq, Appointed I.O.B., 
Bombay, 1902. Secretary, Indian Indus- 
trial Commission, 1916-17, Controller, In- 
dustrial Intelligence, 1917-18; Controller, 
Oils and Paints, 1918-19, Address: C/o. 
Qrindiay & Co., Bombay. 

BENARES, H. H, SIR Prabhu Naratan Singh, 
Maharaja Bahadur of, Lt.-C5l.; G. C.I.E. 
(1898), G.C.S.I. (1921); 6. 26 November 1865. 
S. uncle 1889. Address : Rainnagar, Benares 
State. 

'dEN.TAMIN, Von. T. Ennivilla, B.A., Arch- 
deacon of Kottayam since 1922. Formerly 
Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayam, 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13. Surrogate, 1922. Publica- 
tions: fin Miilayalam) Notes on tlie Epistles 
to the Hebrews ; Notes on tlie l^plstle3 to 
the Thessalonians ; Devotional Study of the 
Bible. Editor of Trea ury of Knowledge 
Family Friend. Addiess : Kottayam. 

BENZIGER, Rt. Rlv. Aloysius Mary, O.C.D., 
Bishop of Quilon since 1005 ; 6. Einsoedeln, 
Switzerland, 1864. Educ. : Frankfort ; 
Brussels; Downside. Came to India, 1890; 
Bishop of Tabar, 1900 ; Address: Bishop's 
House, Quilon, Travancore. 

BESANT, Annie ; President, Theosophical 
Society and of National Home Rule League, 
author and lecturer on religious, philosophical, 
political, andscicntificsubjccts ; 6. 1 October 
1847 ; d. of William Pago Wood and Emily, 
d. of James Morris ; m. 1867, Rev. Frank 
Besant (d. 1917), Vicar of Sibsey, Lincoln- 
shire ; legally separated from him, 1873 ; one 
s. one d. Educ. ; privately in England, Ger- 
many, France ; Joined the National Secular 
Society, 1874 ; worked in the Free Thought 
and Radical Movements led by Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P. ; was co-editor with him of the 
National Reformer, Member of the Fabian 
Society, Member of the London School Board, 
1887-90; Joined the Theosophical Society in 
1889 ; became a pupil of Mme. Blavatsky ; 
elected its President in 1907, 1914 and 1921. 
Eovinded 1898 the Centt^al Hindu College a^ 
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Benares; 1904, the Central Hindu Girls’ School 
Benares ; Is on Court Council and Senate of 
Benares Hindu Univ., and on Council and Se- 
nate of the National University; given Hon. 
D. L., Benares Hindu University, 1921. in re- 
cognition of unique services ; Elected Pre- 
sident of the Indian National Congress, 1917- 
18 : Editor of The Theoeophiet, monthly ; The 
Adyar Bulletin, monthly and Editor of New 
India, daily and weekly. Addreea: Adyar, 
Madras. 

BHABHA, Hormasji .iKHANam, M.A., J.P., 
and Hon. Pres. Magte., Director of Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co. and Tata 
Publicity Company; Member of Council of 
the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
Member of Committee of David Sassoon 
Heformatory Institution, Fellow of the 
Bombay, Madras and Mvsore Universities. 
b. 27 June 1852. Eduo.: Elphlnstone College 
and in England, Senr. Fellow, Elphinstone 
College, 1874-76 ; Vice- Principal and Professor 
of Logic and Ethics, Central College, 
Bangalore, 1876; Principal, Maharaja's 
College, Mysore, 1884 ; Education Secretary 
to Government, Mysore, 1890; Insi)ector- 
General, Education, Mysore, 1895-1909, 
Munir-ul-Talim (Mysore) 1909* Publications: 
Special Report on Manual Training in Schools 
of General Education; Panchayat Committee’s- 
report on the education of Pars! boys, 1920. 
Address: 31, Pedder Hoad, Bombay. 
BHAGWATI Prasad Sinoh, Maharaja Sir, 
OF Balarampur, K.C.LE., Cr. 1906; S. 1896. 
Address : Gonda, Oudh, India. 

BH AND A HI, SIR Gopal Das, KT., Rai 
Bahaditr a907); Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal 
(1915); M.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. (1921); 
Advocate, High Court ; b. June 1859. Educ.: 
Government College, Lahore ; Elected Member, 
Amritsar Municipal Committee, 1889-1902. 
Nominated member, 1902, to the pre.-<ent date. 
Clialrman, Finance Committee, £ »r ..u years. 
First non-offleial President, Mu li i Com., 
elected March 1921 ; elected secon I tic e June 
1922. Member, Sanitary Board, Punjab, 
11 years; Member, All-India Sanitary Con- 
ferences, Punjab, Madras, and Lucknow. 
Special Comrar. twice ; Lahore Conspiracy 
cases, 1916-17. Member, Imperial Police 
Selection Board, October 1922. President, 
Hindu Sabha, Amritsar; His MaJesty^s Guest 
Delhi Durbar, 1911 ; Member, Executive Com- 
mittee, D.A.V. College, Lahore; Chairman 
Board of Directors, Punjab, National Bank; 
Member and Punjab representative, Imperial 
Malaria Conference, Sep ember 1908. 
Publications x Malaria, tx oklet, 1008; 
Town-planning; Milk; Ssni ary Conditions 
In boys’ and girls* schools In India, etc.. 
Address : President, Municipal Committee, 
Amritsar. 

BHANDARKAR, SIR Ramkrishna Gopai, 
K.C.I.E. (1911) ; C.I.E. (1889) ; M.A., Hon. 
LL.D., Bombay and Edinburgh ; Hon. 
Ph. D., Calcutta ; Professor of Oriental Lang- 
uages, Deccan College, Poona, 1882-93 ; h. 
1837 ; m. two s. one d. Educ. : Ratnagiri 
Government English School ; Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, 1847-68. Headmaster of 
High Schools, 1864-68; Professor of Sanskrit, 
Elphinstope College, Bombay, 1869-i881; 


Fellow, and for two years Vloe-Chanoeilor of 
Bombay University; Fellow of Calcutta 
University. Nominated to membership 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council In con- 
nection with Lord Curzon’s Educational 
Reforms, 1903; Member of Bombay 
Legislative Council, 1904-08 ; a leader 
of Hindu social and religious reform 
movements ; Dakshina Fellow, 1859-64. 
Publications : First and Second Books of 
Sanskrit ; Early History of the Deccan San- 
skrit and the Derived Languages ; article on 
Vaishnavlsm, Saivism and minor religious sys- 
tems, in the Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan 
Research ; edited Bhavabhuti's Malati- 
Madhava and has written six reports on San- 
skrit MSS., philological and antiquarian 
articles and essays in the transactions of 
learned societies. Address : Poona. 

BHARATPUR, MAHARAJA OP, Lt.Col. H.H. SRI 
Maharaja brijrndra Sawai Kishen Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Juno, b. 4 October 1899. 
8. of Maharaja Ram Singh ; m. sis. of H. H. 
the Raja of Farid kot. Educ. : Mayo College, 
Ajmer and Wellington. Address : Bharatpur, 
Rajputana. 

BHARGAVA, Rai Bahadur Pandit Jawahar 
Lal, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, High Court,Lahore, 
and Member, Legis. Assembly, b. 1st Oct. 
1870. w. d. of L. Mad an Lal Bhargava of 
Rewari. Educ.: Sirsa M. B. School, Rewarl 
At. B. School, lAhore Mission Coll., Lahore. 
Government Coll, and Law School. Vice-Predt., 
Hissari Municipal Committee ; got Durbar 
Modal and War Loan Sanad ; acted as Secre- 
tary, India War l^llef Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund ; 
was elected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916-20; Life member, St. John 
Ambulance Association and Chairman, 
District Centre at Hissar. Address : Hissar 
(Punjab). 

BHAVNAGAR, H. H. MAHARAJA KRISHNA 
Kumar Sinhji, Maharaja of ; b. 19th May 
1912, 8. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhji Takhtaslnhjl, K.C.S.I., July 1919. 
Educ.: Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Address: 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H.H. Nawab Sultan Jehan Begum, 
Begum op C.I., cr. 1911 ; G.C.S.I., cr. 1910, 

G. C.I.E., cr. 1904, G.B.E., cr. 1918,6. 9 July 
1858; 8. mother, H. H. Nawab Shah Jehan 
Begum, G.C.S.I., C.I., 1901 ; m. 1874, Ahmed 
All Khan, three s. Eighth In lineal descent from 
the famous Dost Mahomed Khan, founder of 
the dynasty. Address : Bhopal, Central 
India. 

BHURGRI, The Hon. Me, Ghulam Mahomed 
Khan, ex-Member of the Council of State, b. 
1881. Educ. : M.A.D. Coll., Aligarh. Bar-at- 
law, Lincoln's Inn. Zemindar. President, 
16th Session, All-India Muslim League at 
I.ucknow, Blst March 1923. Address : 
Hyderabad, Sind. 

BIKANER, Maharajah op, Major-General 

H. H. Maharajah Dhibaj Raj Rajeshwar 

Narendra Shiromani Sei Sir Ganga Singh- 
ji Bahadur, G.C.S.I., cr. 1911 ; G.C.I.B., cr. 
1907 : K.C.8.I., cr. 1904 ; K.C.I.E., cr. 1901 ; 
G.C.V.O., cr. 1919, G.B.B. (Military DlviaSon), 
1921; K.C.B.j Cf 1918* 4.-p«-C.; Cordon 
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of the Order of the Nile, cr. 1918 ; Hon. LL.D., 
Cambridge andEdinburgh ; Donat of the Order 
of St. John of JeruBalem in England ; son of 
Mahara] Sri Lall Singhjl Bahadur and adopted 
son of his own elder brother His late Highness 
Maharajah Sri Dungar Slnghji Bahadur 
bom 3 October 1880 ; educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, m. 1897 ; is one of the Bullng 
Princes of India (succeeded Slst August 1887^ 
and is entitled to a salute of 19 guns* Twc 
sons. One daughter. Invested with ful 
ruling powers, 1898, granted Hon. Commis- 
sion of Major in the British Army, 1900, and 
attached to 2nd Bengal Lancers ; promoted 
Lt.-Col., 1909; Col., 1910; Major-General,1917; 
served with British Army in China in command 
of Bikaner Camel Corps, 1901, (medal, des- 
patches, K.C.I.E.); served European War, 
1914-16 in France and in Egypt (despatches 
France and Egypt, K.C.B.), Major-General, 
1914 Bronze Star Grand Cordon of the Order 
of the Nile G.B.E. (Military Division). Award 
ed gold medal (Ist Class) of Kaiser-l-Hind for 
public service in India during Great Famine 
of 1899-1900 ; attended the Coronation of 
King Edward VII, 1902, and of King George 
V, 1911 ; Hon. A.-D.-C. to H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1902 ; A.-D.-C. to H. I. M. 
the King Emperor since 1910. Was selected 
as one of the three Representatives of India 
at the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference, 
1917. Received the Freedom of the Cities 
of London, Edinburgh, Manchester ana 
Bristol. Was selected again as one of the 
two Representatives of India at the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and the Peace Conference, 
1919. Elected Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, 1921, and re-elected in 1922. Is a 
Patron of the Benares Hindu University and 
Sri Bharat Dharm Mahamandal, Benares, a 
Vice-President of the East India Association, 
London ; the Royal Colonial Institute, London, 
the Indian Gymkhana Club, London; 
the Indian Army Temperance Association, 
Simla ; a member of the General Council of 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and of the Managing 
Committee, Mayo College ; General Council' 
Daly Coll., Indore ; the first Member of the 
Indian Red Cross Society ; the Benares Hindu 
University Court. Is a Freemason, Past 
Master of Lodge“Rajputana,” Abu; a past Dy. 
Dist. Grand Master of the DIst. Grand Lodge, 
Bombay ; Founder and Scribe E of the Royal 
Arch Chapter “ Sir Ganga Singh,” Abu; 
holds the rank of the Past District Grand 
Scribe Nehemiah in the Dist. Grand Chapter 
of Bombay ; Mem. of Royal Arch Chapter, 
Ajmer and the Phulkian Lodge, Patiala, 
Heir- Apparent : Captain Maharaj Kumar Sri 
Sadul Singhjl Bahadur, C.V.O., b. 7 Septem- 
ber 1902, second son Maharaj Sri Bijey binghji 
Bahadur, b. 29 March 1909. Address : Bi- 
kaner, Bajputana. 

IILGRAMI, Sybd Hossiin, Nawab, Imadtjl 
Muik, Bahadur, O.3.I., 1908; b. Gya, 18 
October 1842 ; s. of Syed Zainuddln Hossalc 
Khan Bahadur of the Uncovenanted Civil 
Service, Bengal; m. Ist, 1804, wife died 
1897 ; m. 2nd, Edith Boardman, 1.8. A. 
(Lond.), M.D. ; four «. one d, Educ. : Presi- 
dency CJollege, Calcutta. Professor of Arabic, 
Canning College, Lucknow, 1866-73 ; Private 
Secretary to H, E, Sir Salar Jung tUl -ble 
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death ; Private Secretary to H. H. the Nizam: 
Director of Public Instruction of H. H. tlio 
Nizam’s Dominions ; Member of the Legis- 
lative Council, Member of the Universities 
Commission, 1901-2 ; retired 1907 ; Member of 
Council of S^retary of State for India, 1907-09; 
Publications : Life of Sir Salar Jung ^Lectures 
and addresses; (in collaboration) Historical 
and Descriptive Sketch of His Highness 
the Nizam's Dominions, 2 vols. Address : 
** Rocklands,” Saifabad, Hyderabad 
Deccan. 

BILIMORIA, Ardashir Jamsetjee, B.A., J.P., 
b. 18 Septemiwr 1864. Educ. : Chandanwady 
High Scliooland Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Joined Messrs. Tata, in 1884. Address: 
Tata Ltd., London. 

BINNING, SIR Arthur William, Kt. (1916), 
Merchant in Rangoon ; 6. 6 August 1861 ; 
«. of Robert Binning, Glasgow; unmarried. 
Educ: Glasgow Academy. Address: Rangoon, 
Burma. 

BIRDWOOD, General Sir William Riddell, 
G.C.B., 1923; Ist Bt., cr. 1919; G.C.M.G., cr, 
1919; K.C.B., cr. 1917; K.C.S.I., cr. 1915; 
K.C.M.G., cr. 1914; C.B., 1911; A.D.C. 

General; C.I.F., 1008; D.S.O., 1908, General 
Officer Commanding in Chief, Northern 
Command, since November 1020, 6. 13 Sept. 
1865 ; €. surv. s. of late H. M. Birdwood, C.S.I., 
M.A., LL.D. (Cantab), late Judge of High 
Court and Member of Council, Bombay; 
I.C.S. •, w. 1894, Jeannette Hope Gonvllle, e.d. 
of Col. Sir B. P. Bromhead, C.B., 4th Bart., 
of Thurlby Hall, Lincoln. Educ. : Clifton Col- 
lege ; R.M.C. Sandhurst. Lieut., 4th Batt. 
Roval Scots Fusiliers, 1883 ; 12th Lancers, 
1885 ; 11th Bengal Lancers, 1886 ; Gen., 1917; 
Adjutant, Viceroy’s Bodyguard, 1893; Brig. 
Major, 8 . Afiica, 1899 ; D. A. A. G., 8 . Africa, 
1900 ; Mllitaiy S( crefary to Cc m.-in-Cbief, S. 
Africa (Lord Kitchener), 1902; A.M.8. and 
Interpreter to Com.-in-Chief, India, 1902; 
A.A.G, Headquarters, India, 1904 ; Military 
Secretary to Com.-in-Chlef, India, 1906 ; 
Brigade Commander, 1909 ; Quarter-Master - 
General in India, 1912 ; Secry. to Govt, of 
India, Army Deptt. and Member of Governor 
General’s Legislative Council, 1912-14; 
G.O.C. Australian Imperial Force, 1915-20; 
A.D.C. to the King, 1906-lt ; A.D.C. 
General to the King, 1917 ; served Hazara, 
1891 (medal with clasp) ; ' Isazai, 1892 ; 
N.-W. Frontier, India, 1897-98 (medal, two 
clasps); Tirah, 1897-98 (despatches, clasp); 

S. Africa, 1899-1902 (severely wounded), 
despatches 5 times, brevets of Major and , 
Lieut.-Col., Queen’s Medal, 6 clasps. King’s 
medal, two clasps ; Chief Staff Officer, 
Mohmand Expedition, 1908 (despatches, 
medal and clasp, D. S. O.) ; served in 
command of detached landing of Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps above 
Gaba, Tepe, European War, 1914-18 
(wounded, despatches, Commander-In-Chief, 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force and 
Commander, Dardanelles Army, 1915*16 ; 
Commandant, Australian and New Zealand 
Array Corps and Australian Forces, France, 
1016-18 ; G.C.M.G. ; Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, Croix de Guerre ; Grand 
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Officer of the Crown, Uclgiura ; Croix de 
Guerre, Belgium): commanded 5th Army, 
France, 1918-19 ; Colonel, 12th Lancers, 1920; 
General, Commonwealth of Australia Military 
Forces, 1920 ; LL.D., Cambridge, 1919 ; 
LL.D., Melbourne (Victoria) and Sydney 
(N.S.W.), 1020; Fe.low, Royal Colonial 
Institute, Heir: Captain CJhristopher Brom- 
hoad Bird wood, 11th P. W. 0. Lancers. 
Address : Rawalpindi. 

BIRLEY, Leonard, O.I.E,, 1914; Magistrate 
and Coilectot, Chittagong, 1922 ; b. 30 May 
1875 ; 9. of late Arthur Birloy ; m. 1908, Jessie 
Craig, d, of late Maxwell Smith, Hurslngpur, 
Tlrhoot, India ; one s. one rf. Educ. : Upping- 
ham ; New College, Oxford, Entered I.O.S., 
1897 ; Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
1907 ; Revenue Siicretary to Govt, of Bengal 
from 1915-1918. Magistrate and Collector, 
1911. Club : United Service, Calcutta. 

BLACKETT, SIR Basil Phillott, K.C.B., cr . 
1921 ; C.B., 1915; Finance Member, Govern- 
ment of India, Nov. 1922. b. 1882 ; 8. of late 
Rev. Wi liam Russell Blackett, M.A., Vicar 
of Holy Trinity (Jhiuch, Nottingham, 1885-91; 
m. 1020, Beatrice, d. of late Edward H. Bon- 
ner, New York. Fdwc. : Marlborough ; Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. M.A., Ist Class Lltt. 
Hum., 1904 ; entered Treasury , 1904 ; Secre- 
tary to Indian Finance and Currency Com- 
mission, 1913-14, and to Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, 1915 ; went on special mission to 
U.S.A. Government, October 1914, in con- 
nection with exchange problems arising out 
of the war ; Member of Anglo-French Finan- 
cial Mission to U.S.A. which raised the Anglo- 
French Loan of 600,000,000 dollars, October 
1915 ; Member of National War Savings Com- 
mittee, 1916 ; Representative of British Trea- 
sury, in U.S.A., 1917-19; Controller of 
Finance Treasury, 1919-1022. Commander 
of tlie Order of the Crown of Italy, Officer 
of the Legion of Honour. Address : Delhi 
and Simla. 

BLAIR, Andrew James Fraser, “ Statesman ” 
Editorial stall, Calcutta ; Founded the 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 1912; 
late Editor and Managing Director, The 
Empire, Commerce, The Empire Gazette, 
(daily and weekly newspapers published In 
Calcutta);, h. Dingwall, Ross-shire, 30 Sep- 
tember, 1872 ; y. s. of late Andrew Blair, 
Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary 
Ann Campbell, d, of late Thomas Duff, Glas- 
gL)>v; m. 1900, Constance, <?. d. of Thomas 
Jbbotauu ; one s. ooe d. Educ.: Glasgow High 
School. Engaged in journalism, since 1890. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BJbAKEWAY, TUB Hon. Lt., Colonel Sir 
Deny Brooke, Kt. a924), C.I.E., 1908; 
Agent to the Governor General in Central 
India; 6, 29th May 1870; m. 1910 
Evelyn, O. B. E., 1915, 2nd d. of Rev. 
Alfred Henry Glennie, Rector of Levant. 
Chichester, Joined King’s Liverpool Rogt., 
1888; I.S.C., 1890; Captain, Indian Army, 
1899; Major, 1906 ; Lieut.-Col., 1914; Joined 
Punjab Commission, 1894; Foreign Depart- 
ment, 1908; served Isazai Expedition, 1892; 
on political duty Samana Operations, 1897 ; 
with Tirah expedition Including operations 
against Khani Khel CbamkEaunis and 


Bazaar Valley Operations, 1897-98; Chief 
Political Officer, Mohamand Expedition, 
1908 ; N.-W. Frontier Operations, 1915 ; 
hold appointments of Deputy Commissioner 
at Kohat, Bannu and Peshawar; Secretary 
to Local Administration 1912 ; Revenue 
Commissioner, N.-W. F. Province, 1915 ; 
Resident at Baroda, 1920. Address: The 
Residency, Indore, Central India. 
BLENKINSOP, EDWARD ROBERT Kaye, 
O.I.E. (1911); Settlement Commisdonor. 
Jaipur, 1923, b. 15 May 1871; s, of Col. 
Blenkinsop ; m. Florence Edith, d, of late 
Sir Stanley Ismay, K.O.S.I., three s. Educ. : 
St. Paul’s School ; Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.S., 1890 ; Settlement Officer, 
1897 ; Deputy (Commissioner, 1902 ; Kalser-i- 
Hind Medal, 19(;3 ; Commissioner of Excise, 
1906 ; Chief Secretary to Chief Commissioner, 
1912-13. Commissioner, 1916. Address: 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 

BLOWERS, AigniUR R. (Holloway, London; 
1886) Commissioner Territorial Commander 
in the Salvation Army, Southern India. Was 
a Field Officer in Great Britain, and in India 
has held Secretarial and Divisional appolnt- 
menos. Has also been Chief Secretary in two 
Territories and Territorial Commander of 
three others. His last appointment was that 
of Secretary for India and Ceylon, m. Staff 
Captain Tomlinson, 1896. Address: Broad- 
way, George Town, Madras. 

BOMBAY, Bishop op, since 1908; Rt. Rev. 
Edwin James Palmer : o. s. of lato Archdea 
con Palmer ot O.Mord, and nephew of 1st JiOrd 
Smrorne ; m. 1912, Hazel, y. d. of Col. E. 
H. Hannlng-Lcc, BIghton Manor, Alrcsford. 
Ed ir,. i Winchester and Balllol Ck)ll., Oxford. 
Ordained, 1896; Fellow, Balliol College, 1891 ; 
Tutor, 1893; Chaplain, 1896; Examining 
('haplaln to Bishop of Southwell, 1899-1904 ; 
to Bishop of Rochester, 1904-05: to Bishoj) 
of Southwark, 1905-08. Publication; 
The Great Church Awakes (Longmans, 
Green Co.). Address : Bishop’s Lodge, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BOSE, Sir Bipin Krishna, K.C.I.E. (1920); 
Kt. cr. 1907 ; O.I.E., 1898; M. A. ; Advocate 
in the Central Provinces, Vice-Chancellor, 
Nagpur University, b. 1851. Address : 
Nagpur, C, P. 

BOSE, Sir Jaqadis Chandra, Kt. cr. 1917 ; 

C. I.E., 1903; C.S.I., 1911; M.A. (Cantab.), 

D. Sc. (Load.) ; LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 
Emeritus of the Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Foimdev Director of Bose Research Institute , 
b. 30 Nov. 1858 ; Educ, : Calcutta ; Christ’s 
(College, Cambridge ; Delegate t o International 
Scientific Congre.s8, Paris, 1900 ; scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907, 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society.) Publications : 
Response in the Living and Non-living ; 
Plant Response, Electro-physiology of Plants, 
Irritability of Plants; Life Movements of 
Plants, Vols. I and II. Address: Bose Insti- 
tute, Calcutta. 

BOSE, Sib Kailas Chunder, Rai Bahadur* 
Kt., cr. 1916, C.I.E., 1010; Kaiser-I-Hind- 
1900; O.B.H. b. Deer. 26, 1850. Edw, Cal- 
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eutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univei 
Bity and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
University; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress ♦ Feilow, R. Institute of Publl< 
Health ; Member, British medical Assocla 
tlon ; Member of the Corporation of Calcutta 
and Hon. Presidency Magistrate; connected 
with many literary an:i sclentiflo Societies 
of India and England and most of his contri 
buttons to the Medical Journals have bee 
reproduced in the English and America: 
Press. 2nd 8, of late Babu Madhusan Basu 
Address ; 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

BRADLEY-BIRT, Francis Bradley, B.A 
(Oxon), I.C.S., Collector of Calcutta; an< 
Member, Legislative Assembly, b. 25 Jun^ 
1874. m. to Lady Norah Spencer Churchill 
d. of 8th Duke of Marlborough. Edm. 
Bcaaenose Coll., Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1898; 
Inner Temple, 1895 : Magte. and Collr. 
Hooghly, MIdnapore, Khuina and Calcutta, 
Asst. Director, Local Resources, Mesopo- 
tamia with rank of Lt.-Col., 1918 ; attached 
to British Legation, Teheran, 1918-19; men 
tioned in Despatches 1919. Publications. 
“ Chota Nasrporo “ The Story of an Indian 
Upland,” ” The Romance of an Eastern 
Capital, ” Sylhet Thackeray,” “ Through 
Peisia,” ” Twelve Men of Jkngal,” ” Bengal 
■ Fairy Tales”. Address: United Service Club 
Calcutta. 

BRAY, Dents db Saumarbz, C.S.I. (1922) 
C.B.B., 1919; C.I.B., 1917; I.C.S. ; B.A. 

Gold Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 1912; Foreign 
Secretary (1920) , 5. 28 Nov. 1875, w. Celestina 
d. of Lt.-Col. H. P. P. Leigh, C.T.E. Educ. . 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton; Balliol College 
Real Gymnasium, Stuttgart. Taylorlan 
Scholar, Oxford, 1898. Entered I.C.S,. 
1898 ; servedin the Punjab, N.-W. F.-Province, 
Baluchistan, and with the Govt, of India 
Census Superintendent, Baluchistan, 1910 
Dy. Secy., Foreign and Political Dept., 1916 
Joint Foreign Secy., 1919. Publicaiion . 
Btahui Language, 1909, Life History of a 
Brahui, 1913, etc. Addms .• The Secretariat 
Simla or Delhi. 

BRAY, Sir Edward Hugh. Kt., cr. 1917; 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co.: 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
‘ Member of Imperial Legislative Council . 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters. 
5. 15 Apr. 1874; m, 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, Ist Bt. Eduo. ; Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address . 
Glllander House. Calcutta. 

BRAYNE, Albert Frederic Lucas, M.A 
(Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E, 1923, Indian 
Civil Service, Financial Adviser, Posts and 
Telegraphs, h. 1 April 1884, m. 1909 Mary. e.d. 
of James Thomson, M.D. Irvine, Ayrsiiire. 
Educr. Irvine, Royal Academy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed I.C.S., Bombay, 1908 ; Assistant Collector 
Satara 1-908-1913 ; Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1516; Under Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Goverumaat, 
Revenue and Financial Departments 1916-20. 
Subaequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government ot India and In 
1922^25 attached to the Inobcape Oomii ittee 
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on Retrenchment. Address: Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India. 

BROWN, Percy, A.R.O.A. 1898; Indian 
Educational Ser^ce, 1899; Principal, Govern- 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, since )909; b, 
Birmingham, 1872 ; m. 1908, d. of Lt.-Col. Sir 
Adelbert Talbot, K.C.I.E. ; Edue, : Edward 
Vr Grammar School and Scliool of Art, 
Birmingham ; Principal, Mayo School of Art 
and Curator, Museum, I^vhore, 1899-1909; on 
deputation. Assistant Director, Art Exhibi- 
tion, Delhi Durbar, 1902-03 ; Offlcer-lu -charge, 
Art Section and Trustee, Indian Museum, 1910. 
Publications: Picturesque Nepal, 1912 ; 
Indian Painting, 1917; Tours in Sikkim 
I9l7(2nd Edition, 1922). Address: 28, Chow* 
rlnghce, Calcutta 

lUCHANAN, Sir George Cunningham,- 
K.C.I.E. (1917); Kt. Bachelor (1914); C.I.E. 
(1911) ; Consulting Engineer to the Bombay 
Development Department. Partner In firm 
of C. S. Meik and Buchanan, 16, Victoria 
St., Westminster ; b. 20 April 1865 ; m. 
IClizabeth Isabella Mead. Trained for the 
profession of a Civil Engineer on the 
works of the River Tyne Improvement 
Commissioners and other Port and River 
Works as a pupil of the Chief Engineers. 
Subsequently employed on Public Works in 
England, Venezuela, Spain, Canada Argentine, 
Wc.st Indies ; Chief Engineer, Dundee Har- 
bour Trust (1896-1901) ; Chairman, Rangoon 
Port Trust (1901-1915) ; Director, Port and 
River Works, Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force (1915-17) ; Member, Indian Munitions 
Board, 1917-1918. Publications: Professional 
papers read before the Institution of Civil 
Jilngineers and the Royal Society of Arts, 
Address: 'i'he Secretariat, Bombay. 

BUCK, Edward John, O.B.E. (1918); C.B.E, 
(1918); Reuter’s Agent with Government of 
India and Director, Associated Press of 
India; late Vice-Chairman, Alliance Bank of 
Simla; Director, Associated Hotels of India 
and Borooah Timber Co. b. 1862 ; m. Annie 
Margaret, d. of late General Sir R.M. Jennings, 
K. C. B. Edur,: St. John’s College, Ilurst- 
pierpolnt. Was in business in Australia. 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund for 28 years. Honorary 
Secretary, Executive Committee, ” Our day 
in India, 1917-18. Publication : ” Simla, 

past and present.” Address : Northbank, 
Simla. 

BUCKLAND, THE Hon. Mr. Justice Philip 
IjINDSAY, Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 
1919. Educ.: Eton and New College, Oxford, m. 
Mary, d, of Livingstone Barday. Called to the 
Bar" Inner Temple, 1896. Practised in High 
Court, Calcutta. Publicatioft .'Text Book on the 
Indian Compaples Act, 1913. Address: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BUNDI, H. H. Maharao Raja, Sir Raohubie 
SiNGHJi Bahadur, G.O.S.I., 1919; K.O.S.I.; 
cr. 1897, G.O.I.E. cr. 1900, G.C.V.O. cr. 
1911; b. 26 Sept. 1869, S. 1889. Address: 
Buadi, Rajputana, 

BURDON, Brbtbst, B.A.,(Oroa.} CXB.. (1921); 
SaoreUry to Gorernment of India, Army 
Do]^ 1922 ; Member, logislaflfn Afeombly, 
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one son. b. 27 Jan. 1881. Bduo. : Edinburgh 
Academy, Univ. Coll., Oxford, Entered I.C.8. 
1905, Financial Under Sec., Pun jab Govt., 1911 
Financial Under Sec. to Govt, of India, 1914, 
Deputy Financial Adviser, Mllita^ Finance, 
1916 ; Financial Adviser to G.O.Cf.ln Chief, 
Mesopotamia Expedit. Force, 1918; Financial, 
Adviser, Military Finance, 1919. Addreis 
“ Alderton,*' Simla. 


BUEDWAN, Hon. Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of, G.C.I.E. 
(1924); K.C.8.I., cr. 1911; K.O.I.E., cr. 

1909 ; I.O.M., cr. 1909, F.E.G.8.. F.E.S.A. 
r.E.C.I., P.N.B.A., M.E.A,S. ; 6. 19 Oct, 
1^1 ; a Member of 8rd class in Civil 
Division of Indian Order of Merit for 
conspicuous courage displayed by him in 
the Overtoun Hall, Calcutta, 7 Nov. 1908; 
adopted by late Maharajadhiraja and sue- 
ceeaed, 1887, being installed In Independenl 
charge of zamindari,1903 ; tn. 1897, Radharan 
(Lady Mahtab) of Lahore ; a Member ol 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1909-12; Bengal 
Legislative Coimcil, 1907-1918 ; Member, 
Beng. Executive Council, since Jan. 1919 ; 
Trustee of The Indian Museum, 1908 ; Pre- 
sident, Agrl-Horticultural Society of India, 
Calcutta, 1911-12 ; President of the British 
Indian Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; Trustee 
of the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, since 1914. 
Heir : Maharajadhiraja Kumar Uday Chand 
Mahtab, b. 14 July 1905. Address: The 
Palace, Burdwan ; Bijav Manzil, Alipore, 
Calcutta ; Tejvilash Palace, Kalna ; The 
Retreat, Kurseong; Rose Bank, Darjeeling 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U. P. 

BURFOOT, Henry Francis, (Dapsagar) 6. 
March Ist, 1867 (Hastings). Became a 
Salvation Army Officer in 1885. Secretary 
for the Salvation Army’s Publicity and 
Literary work in the 'Western India Territory. 
Arrived in Bombay from England in January 
1887. Has held various appointments in N, 
India, Punjab, Rajputana, Gujarat and 
Telegu country. Has edited the Gujarathi 
Salvation Army periodicals for the past 15 
years. Address. : The Salvation Army 
Hd.-qrs., Morland Rd., Byculla, Bombay. 

BURN, Richard, C.S.I.,1917; Board of Revenue, 
United Provinces, 1922; b. Liverpool, 
1 Feb. 1871 ; m. 1899, Grace Irene Cargll* 
(d. 1918). Eduo: Liverpool Institute 
Christ Church; Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service, U. P., 1891 ; Superintendent, 
Census, and subsequently Gazetteer, 1900 ; 
Editor, Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1905 ; 
Secy, to Govt.jU. P., 19i0; Chief Secy., 1912; 
Commissioner. 1918. Publications : Census 
Report, U.P., 1902; Provincial Gazetteer, 1906 
Various papers on Numismatics In journals, 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, Royal Asiatic Society 
and Numismatic Chronicle. Address ; Alla- 
habad. 


BUTLER, Sir (Spbnoer) Harcourt. 
G.O.I.E. (1928) K.a84l., er, 1911; 

O.S.I., 1909; O.I.B. 1901; I.O.8., 

Governor of Burma, 192S. b. 1 Au^ 1869 ; 
w». 1894, fclorence, d. of F. Nelson Wright ; 
Bdue,: Harrow; Balllol College, Oxford; 
Sewed an anoraUry to Famlaa Commlsrioaer; 
Flnaaatal flaefafaiy to Qafwnawat : DIcaotor 
aC AfitraltiBa; Jodloial Baerataryto Gorara- 


ment; Deputy Oommlseloneri Luokaow; 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India ; Member of the Executive Oonnoll of 
the Governor-General ; Lleut-Qovemor of 
Burma, 1916-17 ; Lleut.-Governor and 
Governor of the U.P., 1918-1922; (Jovemor 
of Burma, 1922. Address : Rangoon. 
CADELL, Patrick Robert, C.S.I., 1919: 
O.I.E., 1913; V.D., Indian CIvU Service; 
Chairman, Bombay Port Trust (1922). 
fc. 6 May 1871 ; m. in 1920, Agnes, d. of Johu 
Kemp, Bar.-at-Law, London. Educ. : Edin- 
burgh Academy; Halleybury; Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Member of Oxford University 
Football XV., 1890-91 ; selected to play for 
South of England ; service in India since 
1891 ; served In Bombay Presidency and in 
Calcutta ; Lieut. -Col. commanding 16th Bom- 
bay Battalion, Indian Defence Force ; Chief 
Secretary, Govt, of Bombay. Commissioner in 
Sind, 1919-20. Commissioner, Southern 
Division, Bombay, 1920-1922. Hon. Colonel ; 
Hon. A.D.C. to Viceroy. Address; North 
End, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop op, Rt. Rev. Foss West- 
COTT, D. D. b. 23 October 1868. s. of the 
Rt. Rev. B. F. Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Educ. : Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the S. P. G. 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889. Bishop of CJhota 
Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan In India, 1919. Address : 
Calcutta, 

CAMPBELL, Major-General Sir David Gra- 
ham MUSOHET, K.C.B., cr. 1919 ; C.B., 1916, 
G.O.C. Baluchistan District, b. 28 Jan. 1869 ; 
m. Janet Mary, d. of Sir Robert Alkman ; one 
8. two d. Educ. : Clifton. Joined 9th Lancers, 
1889; served thro^h 8. A. Campaign, 1899- 
1902 (despatches, Bt.-Major, Queen’s medal, 
7 clasps, King’s Medal 2 clasps) ; European 
War, 1914-18, first In command of 9th Lancers, 
then of a cavalry brigade, 21st Div. from 
1916 despatches six, Bt.-Col., O.B. prom. 
MaJ.-Gen.. Legion d' Honneur (Croix de 
Comraandeur) ; rode winner of following 
races ; Liverpool Grand National, 1896 (the 
Soarer), Grand Military, 1896 (Nelly Grey) 
and 1897 (Parapluie), Irish Grand Military 

1895 (Balbrlgan), Irish National Hunt Cup, 

1896 (Dakota) and 1896 (Lord Arravale)t 
Address ; Fla^tafl House, Quetta. 

CASSELS, Maj.-Genkral Robert Archibald. 
C.B., 1918, C.S.I., D.S.O., Major-General. 
Cavalry, A. H. Q., India, b, 16 March 1876 
Served in the European war, inoluding 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Address i Army 
Headquarters, India. 

CASSON, The Hon. Herbert Alexander* 
B.A. (Oxon)., C.S.I^ I.C.8., President,. 
Punjab Legislative CJouncil. b. 1867 ; tn 
Gertrude Russell, d. of late Capt., A. Hamilton 
Russell, of Heath House, Petersfleld. 
Marlsborough and Hertford (College, Qsfoed. 
Address : 4, Egertoa Road, Lahooa. 

OAUMONT, Rt, Rev. Mcr. PORTtnrATirs 
Henry, D.D., O.3.F.O. ; Ist R.O. Bishop of 
Ajmer, since 1913; b. Tours, 10 Dec. 1871. 
Btwi.: Tours. Took hU vows, 1893; priest,: 
1391; jeluad HiiUoi of Rvlputaua, 1897 
Military (Tuaplala of NieuiuoQ, 1900, sad o 
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Mbow, 1901 ; Prefect Apostolic of the same 
Mission, 1903. -Addmnx Bishop’s House. 
Ajmer. 

CHAMNEY, Lt.-COL. HKNRY, C.M.G. 1900, 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdah; 
b. Shillelagh, co. Wicklow ; m. Ist, 1907, Hon. 
Gecilia Mary Barnewall [d. 1908) ; sister ot 
18th Lord Trimleston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham of Castle 
Bellingham , co. London. Educ, : Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major ^mmandtng Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary ; 
Joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. 
Address: Police Training College, Surdah, 
Bajshahi, Bengal. 

CHAEANJIT SINGH, SiRDAR; Chief of the 
Punjab ; Fellow R. G. S. ; Member, Royal 
Society of Arts, member of Kapurthala 
ruling family ; b. 1883 ; s, of Kanawa Sochet 
Singh ; Educ.: Jullunder, Chief College, 
Government College, Lahore. Address : 
Charanjlt Castle, Jullunder City ; Chadwick, 
Simla W. 

CHAEKHARI STATE, H. H. Maharaja* 
DHIRAJ SIPHAHDAR-UL-MUIK ARMAROAN 
Singh Ju Deo Bahadur ; b. Jan 1903, S. 1920, 
m. 1923, d. of T. S. of Virpur, Kathiawar. 
Educ : Mayo Coll, and privately. Minor 
Address: (Siarkhari State, Bundclkhand. 
CHARLES, Major-General James Ronald 
Edmondston, C.B., 1918 C.M.G, 1919; 
D.S.O., 1900; R.E., G.’O.C., Waziristan 

Command May 1928, b. 26 June 1876 ; s. 
of late T. Edmondston Charles, M.D Hon., 
Physician to H. M. Entered army, 1894; 
served S. Africa, 1899-1900 (despatciies 
twice, fQueen’s medal, four clasps, D.S.O.); 
Bazar Valley Field Force, 1908 (despatciies) ; 
Mohmand Field Force, 1908 (despatches 
bt. of Maj., medal and clasp); European 
War, 1914-18; Commanded 25th Div., Aug. 
1918 March 1919 (despatches five times) 
(Bt. Lieut.-Col., Br., Col., C.B., C.M.G.) 
Director of Staff Duties, A.H.Q., India, 1921- 
1923; Officer, Legion of Honour. 
CHATFIELD, George ERNLE, B.A. (Ox.) 1898; 
Chief Secretary, Government of Bombay, b. 
March 26, 1876. Educ. : Winchester Coll. 
Oxford (New College). Entered I.C.S., 1899. 
Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 

CHATTERJEE, ATUL CHANDRA ; C.B.E. 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
In Charge of Industries and Labour, b. 24 Nov. 
1874. Educ.: Hare School and Presidency 
' Coll. Calcutta, and King’s Coll. Cambridge; 
m. Vina Mookerjee (deceased), Entered I.C.S., 
1897. Served in U. P. Special Inquiry Into 
Industries in U. P. 1907-08, Registrar 
Co-operative Societies, U.P. 1912-16 ; Reve- 
nue &C.,U. P. Govt,. 1917-18; Ch. Sec.,U. P. 
Govt., 1919 ; (3ovt. of India delegate to Inter- 
national Labour Confee., Washington, 1919 
and Geneva, 1921; Member, Munitions and 
Industries ]^rd. 1920; Secretary to the 
Government of India,Department of Industries 
1921. Member of the Legislative Assembly. 
Publication: Note on the Industries of the 
United Provinoee (1909). Address: Imperial 
Secretariat, NU. 
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CHATIertON, Sir Alfred, K-l-fi. (1900) 
OJ.B.i 1912; Kt. 1919, B. SC., F.C.G.L. AJdf. 
I.O.B., M.I.M.E.,eto. ; Industrial Ad Vtoer and 
Director of Sandal Oil Factories, Govt, of 
Mysore, since 1918 ; b. 10 Oct. 1860 ; m. 2nd 
1901, Alice Gertrude, d. of W* H. Wilson : 
two s. one d. Educ.: Finsbury Technical 
College; Central Institution, South Ken- 
sington. Indian Educational Service, 1888. 
Director of Industries, Madras, 1908 ; Direc- 
tor of Industries, Mysore, 1912; Mem. of 
Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18. 
Publications : Industrial and Agricultural 
Problems in India, Lift Irrigation, and 
Industrial Evolution in India. Address: 
Bangalore and Ihe Coppice, Beckenham Kent. 

CHAUBAL, Sir Mahadev Bhaskar. K.O.I.E.. 
cr. 1917; C.S.I., 1911; B. A., LL.B.; b. 1. 
Sept. 1857 ; m. Anandibai. only d. of Para- 
shram 8. Gupte, 1870. Educ. : Government 
High School, Poona ; Deccan College, Poona 
Assistant Master, Elphlnstone High School. 
Bombay, 1879-83 ; Vakil, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1883 ; Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, 1908 ; Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1910-12 
and 1915-17; Member of the Public Services 
Commn., 1918-15. Chancellor, Indian 
Women’s University, 1920. Address: 6, 
Finance Office Road, Poona. 

CHAUDHARI, JoGESH CHANDRA, B.A.(Oxon), 
M.A. (Cal.), Bur.-at-Law. b. 28 June 
1864; m. Sarasibala Devi, 3rd d. of Sir Surend- 
ranath Banerjea, Etfwc.rKrishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier's College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896, Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions In Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7 ; Member, Bengal Council 1904-7. 
Member, Tjegislntive Assembly 1921-1923* 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address : 
3, Hastings Street, and “Devadwar," 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 

CHATJDHRI LAL CHAND, THE HON. RAO 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., O.B.E., Minister, 
Punjab Government, Lahore, h. 1882. m, 
Slirimati Sushila Devi, belonging to a Sikh 
Jat Family of Ferozepur Dist. Educ. : St 
Stephen's College, Delhi, Joined Rev. Dept., 
1904 ; practised as lawyer at Rohtak ; elected 
Vice-Chairman, District Board, 1914-1923 
elected, Punjab Council, 1016, nominated 
Council of State, 1922 ; Presdt., All India Jat 
Maha Sabba, 1918 (elected) ; Manager of High 
School for Sons of Soldiers ; hon. recruiting 
officer during war. Address'. Punjab 
Secretariat, Lahore. 

CHAUDHRI, Shahab-UD-DIN, B.A., LL.B., 
High Court Vakil, Editor and Proprietor, 
“ Indian Cases;” Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, and President, Munpl. Comttee, Lahore. 
Ecitw;.: Government Coll, and Law Coll., Lahore. 
Started Criminal Law Journal of India In 
1904 and Indian Cases In 1909. Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Committee 
in 1913 ; President of the Corporation in 1922: 
Pubhcaiions : The Criminal Law Journal 
of India; Indian Cases and two Punjabi poems. 
Adless: ’ Al-Mumta«”, 8» Durand Road, 
X4tbore . 
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CHAUDHDEI, Hjn Asltosh, Kt., er. 1917. 
B.A. (OaDtab.), M.A. (Calcutta University), 
Bartister-at-Law ; &. Bengali Brahmin, 

1860 ; m. Frativa Devi, of the Tagore family 
of Calcutta. Educ.: 8t, John^s College, 
Cambridge ; Presidency College, Calcutta. 
After graduating In Calcutta went to Cam- 
bridge ; admitted as an Advocate of the 
Calcutta High Court, 1886; President of the 
Ungal A^ational Conference; founded the 
Bengal Land-holders Association in Calcutta; 
one of the founders ol the Calcutta National 
College ; has always taken prominent part |u 
reform movement in Bengal; first Hindu hi 
the Calcutta Bar appointed Judge of the 
High Court, Elected member of the Bengal 
(-ouncil from his Native district of Pabna- 
Bogru. Address: Ballygungc, Calcutta. 

CHETTIAH, Thk Hon. Dewan Bahadur, S. 
B.M., 8ir ANNamalai Chetty, Member of 
the Council of State, b. 1881. Has been a 
member of Madras lAv-dslative Council; 
Governor of the iTuperial Bank of India ; 
Manager and founder of the Sri Meenakslii 
Coll. Chidambaram; Is a member of the 
Nattukkottal Chetty Community. Address: 
Natana Vilas, 38, Police Commr.’s lid., 
Vei>ery, Madras. 

CB.1NTAM.\ET, Chiuravoori Yajneswara, 
Journalist, b. 10 April 1880; m. Srimati 
Krishnavenemiua, Educ.: Maharaja's College, 
Vizianagaram, I'iditor of The Leader, 
Allahabad, 1909-30, Member, U.P. Legisla- 
tive Council, 1910-1923; Delegate of' the 
Liberal Party to England, 1919; General 
Societary, National JAberal Eoderation of 
India, 1918-20 ; President, ibid, 1920; Minister 
of Education and Industries, U.P., 1021-23. 
Eublicaiions : Indian Social lleform, 1901; 
Speeches and Writings of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, 1905. Address: Ganesh Bagli ; 
Benares City. 

CHITNAVIS, Sir Ganoadhar Madhav, 
K.C.I.E., C.I.E. ; b. 1863; President, Cen- 
tral Provinces ■ Legis. Council; President, 
Nagpur Municipality, 1890-1918; selected to 
represent Central Provinces on Tmpl. Legis- 
lative Council. 1893-1895, 1898-99; Presi- 
dent of C. P. and Berar Provincial Conference, 
1906 ; additional member of Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, 1907 ; elected represen- 
tative of landholders in the C. P. reformed 
Council, 1910-1916. Nominated Member 
of Imp. Legis. Council from 1918; landholder 
in C. P. Address : Nagpur, Central Provinces. 

CHITNAVI8, The H<tn. Mr, Shankar Madhav, 
B.A., Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1901); 
Imperial Service Order (1913); Landholder 
and Minister, C.P. Government, b. Dec. 3, 
1863; m. Parvatibai. Educ.: Eroo Church 
Mission School, I*lagpur and then at Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. Appointed Pro- 
bationer for Civil Service under the Statutory 
rules, 13 July 1885 ; confirmed as Assistant 
Commissioner, 5th Oct. 1887 ; appointed 
Deputy Commissioner, December 1896 ; a 
member of the Indian Factory Labour Com- 
mission, 1907-08; officiated as Divisional 
Commissioner 1909-10; retired from Service 
ist March 1916. Addrm\ Near Lunatic 
Asylum, Nagpur, C.P. 


CHOKSY, Dn. Nusserwanjee Hormasjee, 
C.I.E., 1922; Khan Bahadur (1897) ; Chevalier 
of the Crown of Italy (1899) ; Medaliiste* 
des Epidemics ; Bepublique Francise (1906); 
M.D. (Hon. Causa). Freiburg; F.C.P*8. 
(Bombay). L.M. <fe S., (Bonlbaj^ 1884); 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912. o. 
7 Oct. 1861 ; m. Serenbai Maneckjee Jhaveri. 
Educ. : Elphiustone High School and Grant 
Medical College. Medical Superintendent, 
Acworth Leper Asylum. 1890-97 ; Medical 
Superintendent of Arthur Road Pbngue and 
Infectious Diseases Hospital (1888-1921) and 
Maratha Plague Hospital (1902-1921). 
Publications : Numerous publications on 
Plague, Cholera. Relapsing Fever, T^eprosy, 
Special reports connected with these subjects, 
etc. Address: Shevidau House, Gowalia 
T.ank Road, Bombay. 

CHRISTOPHERS, LlEUT.-COL. SAMUEL 
Riokard, M.B., C.I.E.,; I.M.S.; Director, 
(Central Research Institute, Kasauli, Member, 
Malaria Commission, Royal Swlety and 
Colonial Office. 1898-1902. Address : Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli. 

CLARKE, Geoferey Rothe, C.S.T., 1921; 

O. B.E. (1917) Serbian Order of the Sveti 
Sava, 1923. Director-General, Posts and 
Teleirraphs, since 1918, b. July 1871, m. 
Hilda Geraldine Seymour. Educ. : Corrig 
School, Kingsto^vn and T. C. Dublin. 
Entered I.C.S., 1895. Officiated as P. M. G., 
Punjab, and N.-W.F,, 1903. Confirmed as 

P. M. G., Madras, 1906. On special duty 
with Ministry of Munitions In London, 1916, 
and sent on duty to America and Canada. 
Delegate for Government of India at Interna-, 
tional Postal Congress, Madrid, 1920. 
Publications : “ The Outcastes," “ The Post 
Office of India and Its Story.” Address : The 
Rookery, Simla. 

CLARKE,Sir Reginald ,Kt.(1922), C.I.E. (1919), 
Commi.s.sioner of Police, ; Calcutta, b. 16 March 
1876 ; m. Edith, daughter of Andrew Johns, 
J. P., Shortlands, Kent. .Toined Indian 
Police, 1900. Address : 2., Ky(^ St., Calcutta. 
CLAYTON, Hugh Byard, C.I.E. (1924); I.C.S. 
Municipal Commr., Bombay, b. 24 Dec. 1877 ; 
m. Annie Blanch Nepean. Educ.: St. Paul’s 
Scliool, Wadham College, Oxford. 1st Cla.S8 
Hon. Mods. 1st Class Lt. Hum. Came to India 
1901 ; served in Bombay Presidency employed 
in Military Intelligence Branch of War 
Office, 1914-19. Address : Mount Pleasant 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CLUTTERBUCK, PETER HENRY, C.I.E., 
1918; C.B.E., 1919; V. D. 1912; F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S., F.E.S. ; Inspector-General of Forests 
to the Government of India since 1921. b. 
1868 ; 8. of late Alexander Clutterbuck of 
Red Hall, Watford ; m. 1896, Rose Winifred 
d. of Alfred Barrow Wilson Marriott, formerly 
District Superintendent of Police, Central 
Provinces, India ; two s. Educ. : Clifton 
College ; Bloxham ; Coopers Hill College, 
Indian Forest Service, (Central Provinces, 
1889 ; transferred to the United Provinces, 
1896 ; Deputy Conservator of Forests, 1897, 
Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle; 
U.P., 1918; Chief Conservator of Forests; 
U. P., 1915; Kalsar-i-Hind Medal (silver), 
1911 ; served la Volunteer torcee, 1887-1918 
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was Lt.-Col. In cbmtnand of the 8th (Northern) 
U.P. Horse of the India Defence Force, 
1917-18 ; was Member of U. P. Legislative 
Council, 1919-20. Address ; Simla, India 

COBDEN-RAMSAY, Louis Evbleigh Baw- 
TRBE. J.P., C.I.E., I.C.vS Political Agent, 
Orissa Feudatory States, since 1005; ft. 29 
Oct. 1873, m. Dorothy Forster Grieve, 
d. of C. J. Grieve, J. P. Brauxholm Park. 
Educ. : Dulwich College, Sidney: Sussex 
College, Cambridge. Arrived in India, 
1897 ; Under-Secretary to Govt, of Bengal 
in Revenue and General Dept., 1000-2 ; 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, 1005. 
Publication : Gazetteer, Orissa Feudatory 
States. Address: Sambalpur, B. N. Railway. 

COLE, Lieut.'Colonel Henry Walter 
George, C.S.I.; Deputy Commissioner, Assam 
Commission ; Political Agent in Manipur, 
1914. Educ. : Wellington College ; R.M.C., 
Sandhurst. .Coined 6th Fu.siliers, 1885 ; 2nd 
Gurkhas, 1887 ; Asst. Corami.ssioner, AKsam 
1891 ; Dy. Commissioner, 1901; Supdt., Lushai 
mils, 1906-11 ; Director, Temporary Works, 
Delhi, 1912-13 ; served Hazara, 1888 ; Lushai, 
1888-1889; Chin Lushai, 1889-92; N. E. 
Frontier, 1801. Address : The Residency, 
Manipur. 

COLVIN, George Lethbridge, 0. B. (1914); 
C.M.G. (1918); D.S.O. (1917) ; Commondatore 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus 
(Italy) 1920; Agent, East Indian Railway. 
6. 27 March 1878. m. Katherine Myine, d. 
of James Myine of Edinburgh. Educ.: 
Westminster. Joined E. I. Railway, 1898; 
served in Array (France and Italy) during 
war 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier-General 
in Army; Director of Development Ministry 
of Transport, London, from 1919 to 1921; 
Rejoined E. I. Rly. in 1921 as Agent. 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

COOK, ARTHUR Wilt,STEED,CI.E.,I.C. 8.,B.A.; 
Oflg. Commissioner, Burdwan Division (1023) 
Educ.: Portsmouth Grammar School; 

Pembroke College, Oxiord Entered l.C.S. 
1890, Magte, and Collector, Midnapur, Bengal, 
1919-23. Address: Chinsura, E.I.R. 

COOKE, Major-GENEBAL Herbert Fotiiek 
GILL, C.B. (1919); C.S.I. (1921), D.S.O., (1917); 
I.A.; Military Secretary, Army Head- quarters; 
ft. 13 Nov., 1871; m. 1923, Harriot Mary 
Hornby. Educ, : All Hallows School, Honiton; 
R.M.C.; Sandhurst. First Commission, 1892; 
joined Indian Army, 1893 ; Captain, 1901 ; 
Major, 1910; Brevet Lt.-Col,, 1912; Subs- 
tantive Lt.-Coloncl, 1916 ; Bt.-CoL, 1917 ; 
Substantive Colonel, 1917; Temporary Major- 
General (1918); Substantive Major-General 
(1921), served Chitral, 1895 (medal and 1 
clasp) ; Tirah, 1897 (2 clasps) ; Waziristan, 
1902 (clasp) ; Tibet Expedition and March 
to Lhassa, 1904 (medal and clasp) ; European 
War, from Jan. 1915 to October 1917 (des- 
patches 6 times, C.B., D.S.O.,Bt.-Col.); sovera 
years on Staff Appointments in India includ- 
ing 4 years as Dy. Adjutant- General In India 
and officiating Adjutant- General from March 
to Sept. 1920. Address ; Army Head- 
quartexB, Simla. 


COPPEL, Rt. Rev. Francis Stephen, r. c. 
Bishop of Nagpur, since 1907 ; ft. Les Gets. 
Savoy, 6 Jan. 1867. Eduo. : Oollego of Evian, 
University of France, Lyons, B.A., B. Sc. 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries of St. 
Francis de Sales, Aumecy ; Priest, 1890 ; sent 
to India for mbsion of Na^ur, 1892 ; for 
Qfteen years attached to St. JFrancis de Sales 
...College, Nagpur, as professor and principal . 
Address: Nagpur. 

«'OTELINGAM, JOHN PraoasA Rao, M.A., 
F. M. U., M. L. A. (1920), Retired Principal of 
tlie Waidlaw College, Itellary, 1891-1918, ft. 
fOth Doc. 1860. m. Miss Padraanjl, d. of the 
Rev. Baba Padmanji of Bombay. Eduo, : 
Madras Christian Coll. ; Asstt., Master, 
London Mission High School, Madras; Head- 
master, Wesley Coll.; Principal Hindu Coll., 
CuddaJore, 1889-1891 ; Member^ Bellary 
Dist. Board ami Taluk Board since 1896 ; 
Vico-Prosdt., DJst. Board, 1901-4; Member, 
Bellary Municipal Council since 1893 ; Presdt., 
District Educational Council, Bellary. Re- 
presents Indian Christian ('ommiinity and 
Madras Presidency on the Legis. Assembly, 
Address : Rock Cottage, Bellary, 

OOTTERELL, CECIL BERNARD, C.T.E., T.C.S;, 
Commissioner, Agency Division, 1921 . 
Educ.: St. Peter's School, York; Balilol 
College, Oxford. Entered I.O.S., 18'. 8 1 uas 
served In the Madras Presidency, sh ce 1 *99 ; 
Deputy Commissioner, Salt and Abkati Dept., 
1005 ; Private Sec. to Governor of Madras, 
1912-15. Address : Madras, 

COTTON, Charles William Egerton, C.I.E, 
(1920), Resident in Travaucoro and Cochin 
1923. ft. 1874. .• Eton and Univ. Col., 

Oxford; I.C.S., 1897. District work in 

Madras until 1907 when appointed Asstt. 
Director of Statistics, Calcutta ; Offg. Dir.- 
Genl., Commercial Intelligence, 1908-10; 
Offg. Dir. of Industries, Madras, 1909-10 ; 
Dy. Secy, to the Govt, of Madras, 1911-12 ; 
Dy. Secy., Govt, of India, 1912-15 ; Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, 1916-21 ; Director 
of Industries, Madras, 1921. Publications ; 
Review of the Trade of India, 1908 and 1910 : 
Calcutta Chatterbox, 1913; Handbook of 
Commercial Information, 1919. Address: 
The Residency, Trivandrum, Travancore. 

( !( )TTON, The Hon. Mr.IIarry Evan Auguste, 
C.f.E. (1921), President, Bengal Legislative 
Council, ft. 27 May 1868, old. 8 . of the late 
Sir Henry Cotton, K. C.S.I. ; m. Nora, d. of the 
late W. II. Grimley, I.C.S., Member, Board 
of Revenue, Bengal. Educ. Mont Llban, 
School, Pan : Sherborne ; Jesus Coll., Oxford, 
(open scholar, second class (honours), Clas- 
sical Moderations, modern history, jurispru- 
dence). Secretary and Treasurer, Oxford 
Union Socty.; called to Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 
1893 ; Advocate, High Court at Fort William 
in B('ngal, 1893-1006 ; Member, Calcutta Cor- 
poration, 1900-1906; Memoer, London County 
Council, 1910-1922 (Deputy Chairman, 1914- 
15, County Alderman, 1919-1922) ; M.P. for 
East Finsbury, July-]Sovr. 1918; Editor 
of “India," 1006-17; Hon. Secry., Indian 
Reforms Committee, 1919-1922. Publications'. 
“ Calcutta, Old and New," “ The Century In 
India, 1800*1900"; Annotated Edition 
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“ Hartly Housi', a novel of the time of Warrei 
Hastings.’' Address: Town Hall, Calcutta 
COUBllOUOH, ANTHONY CATHCART, C, B. E 
(1918); M.A., BSc., O.E . M.l.E.E., M.I 
Meoh.E., M J.E. (Tnd.); Generaf Managei 
for [ndia, Messrs. Mather and Platt, Ltd. h. 
10 th Fob. 1377 ; Glasgow University. 

Joined Mather arid Platt, Ltd., in 1868 at- 
apprertice, subsequeiltly became General 
aianager, Electrical Department and in that 
capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
Went to India and South Africa and eventu 
rally returned to India to establlbh Mathei 
and Platt's own ofllec in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres tor the control of thei 
business from Mrsopotamia to the Straits 
has travelled in China, Japan, United Stales 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt, of India 
Under Munitions Board was Controller o 
Priority and latterly Controller of Mimltioni 
Manufacture: Publications: Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects. Address 
7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

COUSINS, Mrs. Mauuarkt E., Bachelor ( 
Music (Koyal University of Ireland, 1902). 
Honorary Secretary, Women’s Indian 
Association and Hon. Magistruto, Madras, 
b. 7 Nov. 1878. m. Dr. J. 11. Cousins. Pduc. : 
Dublin and Ijondondcrry. Solo pianist 
before marriage ; altcrwurds became Interested 
in reform mo\ements In addition to music; 
Secretary Irish Vegetarian So<-icly; Hon. 
Treasurer and foundation member of Irish 
Women's Fruncluso Ixiague, a militant 
suffrage society in w’hUh slio w'orked for 
seven years and sutl'erod Imprisonment twice 
in the cause. Ta?ft Ireland lOld; Hi)cnt two 
ycarsin Tiivori>ool,camc to Indlain Oct. 1916. 
Publications: articles in many new.spar»ers 
and magazines; author of “ Tiie Awakening 
of Asian Womanliood.” Address: Lcad- 
beater Chambers, Adyar, Madras. 

COUTTS, The Hon. Mr. Justice William 
SriuoiiAN, C.I.M., I.C.S., Barrister; Puisne 
Judge, Patna High Court, 1918; Ifegistrnr 
of l^\tna High 03urt, lOlO; District 
and Sessions Judge, Bihar and Orissa 
1912. Educ.: Dollar; 'J’rinity College. 
(,'anibrldge. Enten'd I.C.S., 1895 ; .Toint Ma- 
trlstrato?, 1905. Address: High (.^onrt, Patna 

COVENTBY, Bernard, C.I.E., 1912; Agri- 
cultural Adviser to Native States in Central 
India, since 1910 ; formerly Agricultural Ad- 
viser to Govt, of India, Director of Agricul- 
tural Research Institute, and Principal of 
Agricultural College, Pusa, Behar ; b, 10 Dec. 
1859. Educ. : Beaumont Coll. Came to India, 
1881, and Joined Indigo Industry ; started agri- 
cultural research station on modern lines, 1899; 
on foundation of Pusa AgrlcITltural Research 
Institute and College, 1904, was made first 
Director and Principal ; acted as Insp. Gen. 
of Agriculture and became first Agricultural 
Adviser to Govt, of India ; retired 1916. 
Address : IndorCt C.I. 

COWIE, William Patrick, B.A., C.I.E. (1920), 
Indian Civil Service, b. 31 January 1834. 
Educ. Malvern ; O.C.C., Oxford ; m. Miss 
Margaret Burno, 1020. Revenue Dept., 
1908.1918; Political, 1913-1918; Army, 1918; 


Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor 
of Bombay, 1913-20. Address: Grindlay & Co., 
Bombay. 

(ipx. Yen. Lionel Edgar, M.A., Senior Chap- 
lain, St. George’s Cathedral, Madras and 
Archdeacon of Madras? ; b. 28 March 1868. 
Educ. : Somerset College ; Bath ; Dorchester 
Theological College ; Durham University. 
Deacon, 1891 ; Priest, 1894 ; Joined Madras 
Ecclesiastical FiStablishmcnt, 1898 ; Atoh- 
deacoD of Madras and Bishop’s Commissary, 
1910. Address! Cathedral, Madias. 

COX, Stephen, C.I.E. (1921), M.B.E., Ch. 
Conservator of Forests, Madras; b. 23 Dec. 
1870. m. Nora, d. of Sir Alfred Bourne, 
F.ll.S., K. C.I.E. Educ. : Harrow and Cooper’s 
Hill. Address : Madras. 

CRERAR, James, C.S.I. (1922); C.I.E. (1917): 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, since December, 1922. 
ft. 1877; m. to Eveiyn, d. of the late Hon. 
Charles Brand. Educated at George Watson’s 
College ; Edinburgh, Edinburgh University 
and Balllol College (Oxon). Assistant Collector, 
Sind ; Manager of Encumbered Estates, Sind ; 
Assistant Commissioner in Sind ; Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay ; Municipal 
Commissioner. Bombay; Private Secretary to 
H. E. the Governor of Bombay; Sec. to Govt; 
of Bombay. Home Dept. Address : The Secre- 
tariat, Delhi or Simla. 

CRIPPS, CoL. Arthur William, C.B.; ft. 16 Jan. 
1862. Entered Army 1882 ; Capt., I.S.O., 
1893 ; Major, I. A., 1901; Lt.-Col., 1908; Col., 
1913 ; served 1st Miranzai Expedition, 1891 ; 
Tirah, 1897-98 ; China, 1900 ; European War. 
1914-16. Address : Army Headquarters. 

CROSTflWAITK, Rev. Canon Arthur, 
Exljibitioner of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
B.A. (Sen. Opt.), 1892, Ifelhi Durbar Medal, 
1911, Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 1st Class, 1923, 
Missionary, S.P.G.; ft. 2 Nov. 1870, w. to Kate 
FiOuisa Harlow. Educ.: at S. Peter’s School, 
York and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Missionary, S. P. G. and Vice -Principal, 
Christ Cliureh College, ('awnpore, 1893-1909, 
I’riiu-ipal, 1910-1912; Fellow of Allahabad 
Univ. 1905; Hon. Fellow 1913; C’haplain of 
Moradal)a(l and Head of S. P. G. Mission, 
1909-10 and 1912 to present date, Canon of 
All Saints' Cathedral, Allahabad, 1921. 
Publications : " The Lessons of the Rig Veda 
for Modern India,” “ Patriotism,” “ Theoso- 
phy,” Coimnentary on II Corinthian in The 
Indian Chureli Commentary Series. “Tas- 
wirau par sawal o jawah.” “ Du’a ki kilab 
par sawal or jawab,” ‘ Asha-i-llabbain ki 
tartib par sawal o jawab.” Address : S. P. G. 
Mission, Moradabad, U.P. 

CRUM, Sir Walter Erskine, O.B.E. (1918). 
Partner in Messrs. Graham A Co. ft. 2 
September 1874. m. Violet Mary Forbes 
Educ. : Eton. New College, Oxford. President, 
O.U.B.C., 1895-97. President, Bengal Ch. of 
Commerce, 1919. Member, Bengal I^egisla- 
tive Council, 1918-19. Major, 8rd Calcutta 
Light Horse. Address: C/o. Messrs. Graham 
& Co,) > Olive Street, Calcutta. 

IRUMP, ■^BSLiE Maurice, C.I.E. (1921). 
Resident at-Baroda, 1924; ft. 12 September 
1875. m. Jean Dunlop McKeTrow, d. of Dr 
George McKerrow of Ayr, Scotland, 1 s. Id 
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Bdxui, : Merchant Taylors School, Mertoi 
OoU., Oxford : Eugby football blae, 1890-91 
Entered I.C.S., Bengal, 1898. Pol. Bept. 
Go^^t. of India, 1900. Served In Hydera- 
bad, N'. W. Frontier, Central India, Phulkiai. 
States. Ptiblicationg : The Marriage of Nausicaa 
and other poems. Address: The Agenc; 
Sehore, Bhopal State, C.I. 

CUBITT, Major-Gknbral Thomas Astley, C.B 
1919 ; C. M. G., 1916 ; D.S.O., 1903 ; R.A 
G.O.C. Bengal Presidency and Assam Dis 
trict; b. 9 April 1871. m, 29 April 192' 
Olivo widow of Col. B. S. Grissell, Korfol 
Regt. and d, of the late Col. 11. Wood, C. B 
Eine Brigade. Edvc. : at Halleybury, R. M 
Academy and Staff College. Entered Arm; 
1891, Deputy Commissioner, Somalilan 
Protectorate, 1914 ; served West Africa, 18(i 
(medal with clasp) ; expedition agalm 
Munshis , 1900 (despatches, clasp); Wo: 
Africa, 1901, as Staff Officer (despatche 
brevet major, medal with clasp ; West Africi 
1902, (despatches clasp); West Africa 190: 
Kano-Sokoto Campaign (despatches, clasp, D.J 
0.) ; European war in command of troops 
Somaliland, 1914-15 (despatches. O.M.G.) 
European War In Franco, 1915-18; C. B. 
Bt. Col., Major GeneraE 3 June 1919. Addres, 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 

CUTTRISS, C.A., M.B.E., F.R.G.S. F.E.S.A 
Sec., Burma Chamber of Commerce, Commei 
cial Member of the Burma Boiler Commission 
and Hon. Magistrate, Rangoon; h. Launcestor 
28 Nov. 1808, m, Janet, d. of Dr. Haytc 
M.D. ; was Hon. Sec., Burma “Our Day 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rivercra 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment o 
Shipping Committee during the war. Publv 
cations : “ Memories of Old Rangoon Hints 
to Arbitrators;" and Essays on Commercia 
Subjects. Address: P.O. Box :324, Rangoon. 

DADABHOY, SIR Maneckji Byramjee, Kt 
(1921); C.I. E. b. Bombay, 30 July 1805; 
tn. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, 0. B. E., d. of Khan 
Bahadur Dadahhoy Pallonji of the Commis- 
sariat Dept. Edue. : Proprietary High School 
and St.XavIer’s College, Bombay. Joined Middle 
Temple, 1884 ; called to Bar, 1887 ; Advo- 
v5ate of Bombay High Court, 1887; Govern 
ment Advocate, Central Provinces, 1891 , 
President, Prov. Industrial Conference, Rai- 
pur, 1907; President, All India Industrial 
Conference, Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of 
Viceroy's Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 
1914-17, a Governor of the Imperial Bank of 
India (1920). Elected to the Council of 
State, 1921; Member, Fiscal Comml.=;sion 
appointed by Govt, of India, Septr. 1921. 
Managing Director, Nagpur Electric Light 
and Power Co., Ltd.Berar Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., and the Model Mills, Nagpur, Limited. 
Proprietor: Ballarpur, SastI, Ghugus and Pls- 
gaon-Rajur Collieries ; numerous Manganese 
Mines In the Central Provinces and Berar and 
Beharand Orissa ; Several Gin and Press Fac- 
tories in all parts of Publications', Com- 

mentary on Land Laws of the Centra) 
Provinoea^ and Commentary on the Central 
ProvlnoeaTeiunef Aid^Addsess: Nagpur, C. P. 

DALAL, Sardar BoMAJfJi Ardkshir, First 
daea Sirdar, Ziamindar, and Merchaht; Mem- 
ber of ihe Legiatotive Aaaemblv sinoe January 
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1921: b. 18 April 1854. Educ. : Broach and 
Bombay, m. Bai Navazbal Bomanjl 
Dalai. Owns 3,000 acres of land Colonizing 
six thriving villages in and out of the way 
place in Panch Mahals. Address: Baroda 
Residency. 

DALAL, SIR DADIBA MERWANJBF, Kt. (1924) 
C.I.B. (1921) ; High Commissioner for 
India, in tlio United Kingdom; b. 12 Dec., 
1870. m. 1890; one s. three d. Ediic.: in 
Bombay. Gave evidence before the 
Chamberlain Currency Commission (1913) ; 
Member of the Committee on Indian 
Exchange and Currency (1919) and wrote 
minority report; Chairman, Government 
Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1021); Member of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 1921 ; 
Delogato for India at International Economic 
Confre., Genoa, and representative for India 
at the Hague (1922) ; Member of the Inchcape 
Committee, 1922-23. Address : 42, Gros- 

venor Gardens, 8.W. 1. 

DALLAS, Lt.-Col. Charibs Mowbray, 0.3.1.; 
Commissioner, Punjab, 1911-10 ; b. 80 Aug. 
1801; Entered Army, 1881 ; Major I. A., 1901. 
Lt.-Col., 1907; served Mlranzai Expedition, 
1891 ; Asst. (Commissioner, 1887 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, 1897 ; Political Agent, Phulkl- 
an States and Bahawalpur, 1905 ; Commis- 
sioner, Delhi , 1910. 

DAMLE, Eao Bahadur Kbshav Govind, C.I.E. 
(1922) : High Court Vakil, Akola (Berar). 
b, 25 June, 1868. Educ. Akola, Deccan 
Coll. Poona. Law Class, Bombay. Practised 
law at Akola since 1895, Member, C, P. 
Legls. Council, 1914-10. Chairman, Co-op, 
Central Bank, Ltd., Akola. Member of Com- 
mittee appointed by C. P. Govt, to draw 
up a scheme of village panchaynts. Member 
of Committee onCo-operativc Societies in C.P. 
.appointed by Govt, in 1921 ; First President 
of Joint Board of Berar Dist. Boards, 1922 ; 
Vice-President, Akola District Board slnoe 
1902, and President, Bar Assocn., Akola, for 
many years. Address : Akola. 

DARLEY, Bernard D’Olibr, C.I.B. (1919): 
Superintending Engineer, P.W.D., United Pro- 
vinces ; b. 24 August 1880. Educ. : T. 0- 
Dublin and Cooper’s Hill, A.M.I.O.E. Irri- 
gation work in P, W. D. since 1903. Address ; 
Bareilly, U.P. 

DAS, Braja Sundar, B.A., Member, Legis- 
Asserably; Zamludar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation. 6. July 1880. m , 
to Umasundari, 4th d. of Ral Sudam Cham 
Nalk Bahadur. Educ, ; Ravenshaw Coll, and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part in Utkal 
Union Conference since its beginning in 1904 
and Secry. for two years ; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahltya SamaJ ; President, Orlya Peo- 
ples’ Association ; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assocn, and Ramkrishna Sevak SamaJ ; 
Was President (jcntral Youngraen’s Associa- 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
Was Member of Cuttack Municlpellty aud 
District Board; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1910-1920; F41ow o< Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndkata,^ 
PubUoations Editor of the Oriya Ifontdily 
Mukm and of the only Bugllsh Weekly 
Oriaaa The Oriya." Adirm : Otiltaek* 
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UA8, Major-General Bai Bahadur vewan 
Bishan, C.I.E., C.8.I., Chief Minister to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jammu &nd Kashmir; b. 
Jan. 1805. Educ. at Punjab Government 
Cohego, Lahore; Private Secretary to Raja 
Sir ilamsingh, K.C.B., 1886-1898 ; Mlly. 

Secy, to the Com.-lu-Chief, Jammu and 
Kashmir, 1898-1C09 ; Mlly Secry. to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 ; Home Minister 
to H. H. the Maharaja, 1914-18, Rev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921. Address ; Jammu and Kashmir. 

DAS, Madhu Sudan, C.T. E., Mlnlster( Local Sclf- 
Government)Blhar and Orissa, since .Tan. 1921, 
b. 28 April 1848. Educ. : Calcutta University 
M.A., B.L., M.R.A.S., F.N.B.A. Represented 
Orissa in Bengal Legislative Council four 
times ; Fellow of Calcutta University; 
elected by Legislative Council of Bihar and 
Orissa to Imperial Council, 1913 ; nominated 
to Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa. 
Address : Patna. 

DAS, The Hon. Mr. Justice Profulla 
Ranjan, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919. 
b. 28 April, 1881. Educ. : St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta, m. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1904. Address: All Manzil, Patna. 

DAS, SATisn Ranjan, Member, Bengal Legis- 
lative Council. Advocate- General, Bengal, b. 
29 February 1872. Educ.: Manchester Gram- 
mar School, m. Bonolata, d. of the late B. L. 
Gupta, I.C.S.; called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1894. Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1894. Address : 7, Hungerford St., 

CUiIcutta. 

DAVID, Sir Sassoon (Jacob), K.C.S.T. (1922), 
1st Baronet, s. of Jacob David, of Bombay; 6. 
11 Dec. 1849. Edtic. : Bombay; Cotton Yarn 
Merchant and Mill Owner, and J.P. 
Sheriff, 1905. For several years Member of 
Bombay Improvement Trust Board, ol 
Municipal Corporation (President, 1921-22) 
and of its Standing Committee ; Promoter 
and Chairman of Bank of India, and Chairman 
and Director of several Cos. ; was Chairman 
of Bombay Mlllowners’ Association, 1904-05; 
Member o‘f Council of Governor-General of 
India 1910 Xt., 1905; m, 1870, Hannald {d. 

3 921) d. of late Elia.s David Sassoon. Address : 
143, Esplanade Jload, Bombay. 

DAVIES, The Ret. Canon Arthur WiiitolipEe 
(Kaisor-l-Hind Gold Medal 1921) ; Principal, 
St. John's College, Agra, b. 1878; m, Lilian 
Mabel Bimcy. Educ. ; Uppingham School, 
Unlv. College, Oxford; Church Missionary 
Society, Lahore, 1906; Ordained RIpon Diocese, 
1908 : Joined St. John’s College, Agra, 1909; 
Principal, 1013 Canon of Lucknow, 1917; 
Fellow of Allahabad University. Address: 
St. John’s College, Agra. 

DB, Kiran Chandra, A.B., C.I.fe., I.O.8. ; 
Commissioner of Chittagong since 1916. 

6. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Educ.: 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; St, John’s 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Coope- 
rative Societies, wso Fishery Officer, 1905 ; 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
191S; Preoa Omisor, Bengal, 1914. Secre- 
tary to OoTt. of Ben^ Oenl, Dept.* 1915 ; 1 


Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General of India, 1920. Address : 
1, Dumdum Road, CossJpore, Calcutta ; 
Brookeside, Shillong. 

DEHLAVT, The Hon. Ali Mohamed Khan, 
Bar .-at- Law (1896) ; Minister, Forest and 
Excise, Bombay ; b. 1874. Educ: Bombay 
and Lon lou. Practised in Gujarat and Sind. 
Dewan at Mangrol (Kathiawar) a- d Palanpur ; 
acted as Judge of tlie Small Causes Court, 
Bombay, Publications : History and Oritfin 
of Polo ; Mendicancy In India. Address : 
Secretariat, Bombay. 

DKLAMAIN, LlEUT,-GEN. SIR WAITER SINCLAIR, 
K.C.B., 1922, K.C.M.G., cr. 1918 ; D. 8. 0., 
1904 ; Indian Army; Adjutant General, 
since 1920 ; b. 18 February 1862 ; m. 1897 
Gladys Frances, d. of Thomas Ru.ssell, J.P. ; 
Joined Royal Berks Regiment, 1881 ; Capt. 
1892; Major 1901. Served Egypt 1882, 
(medal, bronze star) ; Burmah, 1886-88, 
(medal with two clasps) ; Zaila Field Force, 
1890 ; China 19u0 (despatches, medal) ; 
Wazlrlstan, 1901-2 (medal with clasp) ; Aden 
Boundary Ck)mmi33ion, 1904 (D.S.O.), served 
(Mesopotamia) European War, 1916-18 (des- 
patches twice). Promoted Majoi -General, 
Awarded, K.C.M.G. Address : Army Head- 
quarters, India. 

DE MONTMORENCY, Sir GeoppreyFitzher- 
VBY, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S., Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy > 6. 23 Aug. 1876. 
Edw.: Malvern ; Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Entered I.C.S., 1899; Deputy Com- 
missioner, Lyalpur, 1907 ; Settlement Offi- 
cer, Chenab, 1907 ; Junior beery, to Finan- 
cial Commissioner, 1911 ; on special duty in 
connection with transfer of capital 
to Delhi, 1912; Personal Assistant and Dy. 
Comrar. till 1918; Dy. Secretary, Foreign and 
Political Deptt., Govt, of India, 1920-21. 
Secretary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
during the Royal Tour in India, Chief Sec- 
retary to Punjab Government. Address: 
Viceregal Lodge, Simla and Delhi. 
DESTKACHART, Sir Turimalai, Diwan 
Bahadur, Kt. (1922), B.A., B.L., recipient 
J\aisar-i-Hind Medal. High (iourt Vakil. 
b. Sep. 1868, m. Cou-in, d. of Diwan Bahadur 
T. M. Rangachari. Edue. : Pachaiyappa’s and 
Presidency Colleges. Member, Madras T^gis. 
Council, 1919; President, District Board, 
Trlchinopoly ; M.L.C., 1921. Address : 

V Venkata Park, ” Reynolds Road, Canton- 
ment, Trichinopoly. 

DESIKACHARRY, SIR Vembakkam C., Kt., 
B.A., B.L., F.M.U. ; Judge of the Court of 
Small Causes, Madras, since 1908 ; b. 29 Dec. 
1861. Educ.: Presidency College, Madras. 
Additional Member, Madras LeglslatlveCouncll, 
1904-8; Fellow, Madras University, since 1003 ; 
sometime Vice-President, National Indian 
Association, Madras. Address : Padma Vilas, 
Luz, Mylapore, Madras. 

DEVADHAR, GOPAL KRISHNA (Kalsar-i-flind 
Gold Medal In 192a), Vice-President, Servants 
of India Society. 5. 1871. m. Dwarka- 

bai Sohani . of Poona. Bdue : New 
Ensdish School, Poona, and WUson CoUege, 
Bombay. M. A., Bombay Univnislty, 1904. 
Seired as Principal ol the Aryan Education 
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■8ocIety*s High School In Bombay, was I 
Examiner of the Bombay University for | 
Matriculation and M. A. examinations in 1 
Marathi for more than five years. Joined ! 
the late G. K. Gokhalo in his public work. 
1904, and was first member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Kaisar-i-Hind ; 
Silver medal in 1914. Head of Bombay ' 
Branch. Toured in Enpinad and on the 
Continent in 1918 as member of Indian Press j 
Delegation. One of the founders and Hon. ; 
Organiser and General Secretary of the 1 
Poona Seva Sadan Society started in 1909 
and Joint Asstt. General Secretary of the 
National Social Conference. Organiser of the 
Malabar Relief Fund, 1921, Vice-President 
of the Bombay Central Co-operative Ins- , 
titute In 1921 and 1922 ; Director, Bombay i 
Central Co-operative Bank. Has published ■ 
Bevoral pamphlets on co-operation, Fein ale 
Education and Social Eeform. Address : j 
Girgaiim, Bombay. ; 

DHRANGADHRA, H. 11. MAHARAN.y Sure 
Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, G.C.T.E., .K.C.S.I. I 
Maharaja Satieb ; h . 1889 ; Sue . father 1911. 
Educ.: in England with private tutors under 
guardianship of Sir Charles Ollivant. Address: 
Dhrangadhra, Kathiawar. 

DICK, Georqr Paris, C.I.E., 1916 Bar-at-Law; 
Member of C. P. Legislative Council, 1921, 
and of each preceding Council ; Govt. Advo- 
cate, C.P.; 6. 1868 ,m. Effle Geraldine Newman j 
Educ.: Dulwich College ; called to Bar, Middle i 
Temple, 1889 ; Advocate of Calcutta High ) 
Court, 1893 ; of the Judicial Conjrnissioner 1 
Court, Nagpur, 1891,; Lecturer in Law to the 
Morris College, Nagpur. Pre.sldent, New 
English High School and President, Nagpur 
Civil station Municipal Council. Publica- 
tion : Filch and His Fortunes. Address : 
The Kothi, Nagpur. 

DINAJPUR, Maharaja Jaoadish Nath Rat 
Bahadur ; b . 1894. s . by adoption to Maha- 
raja Sh Glrija Nath Ray Bahadur, K.C.I.E. ; 
m. 1916. Educ. : Presidency College, Calcutta. 
President, Dinajpur Landholders’ Association ; 
Municipal Comml-ssloner ; Chairman, Dinaj- 
piu* Municipality Member, DIs. Board, Dinajpur 
and Member, British India Association Bengal 
Landholders' Assocn., Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, East India Assocn., London, Calcutta 
Literary Society, North Bengal Zaraindars’ 
Assocn., Banglya Stthitya Parishat Address : 
Dinajpur Rajbatl, Dinajpur. 

DONALD, Douglas, C.S.I., (1921); O.I.E. ; 
Commandant, B.M. Police and Samana Rifles. 
b, 1865 ; Educ. : Bishop Cotton School, Simla. 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at Amballa, 
1888 ; transferred to Peshawar, 1889 ; appoint- 
ed C.B.M. Police, Kohat, 1890 ; served Miran- 
zai Expeditions, 1891, on Samana posts and 
Tlrah, re -transferred to Kohat', 1899 ; on 
special duty to raise Samana Rifles. Address: 
Military Police, Kohat. 

DORNAKAL, BISHOP OP, since 1912; Rr. Rev., 
Vbdanayakam Samuel Azariah {Ist Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.) ; b. 17 Aug. 1874; 
Educ. : O. M. S. High School, Meugaanapuram; 

O. M. 8. CoUeg^ Tmnevelly ; Madras Christian 
OoUeae. One of founders of Indian Missloa- 
acyliods^ of TlnneveO/, 1M8 ; Hon Soon. 


tary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9 ; visited 
.Tapan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907,and Its Vlce-Pre8ident,1909-ll; 
visited England as Delegate to World's 
Missionary Conference, 1910: Head of Dorna- 
kal Mission, 1909-12. Publications : Holy 
Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, etc. 
Add'-ess : Dornakal Slngarenl Collieries, 
Deccan. 

DUNDAS, Rouert Thomas, O.I.E. ; Inspector- 
Goueral of Police, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1914 ; additional Member of Lieut.-Qovernor’s 
Council, b. 1868, e. s. of the late Donald 
William Dundas. Address: Bihar. 

EBRAHIM, Sir Cureimbhoy, let Baronet ; 
8. of late Ebrahlmbhoy Pabaney, Shipowner ; b. 
Oct. 26, 1839; bometime a Trustee of Port of 
Bombay, and Pn s. of the Anjuman-l-Islam 
and of Mahomedan Educational Conference 
in Bombay; leading member of the Khoja 
community ; J.P. of Bombay ; Vlce-Prcs. of 
All India Moslem League ; Merchant and 
Millowner; Interested in many charitable 
Institutions; Kt., 1905; m. Ist, 1864, 
Foolbal, d. 1875, d. of Assobhal Ganji 
of Bombay ; 2ndly, 1876, Foolbal, d. 
of Vishram Sajan of Bombay. Address : 
Pabaney Villa, Warden Road, Bombay. 

EESTERMANS, Dr. Fabian ANTHONt, O.C., 
Catholic Bishop ot Lahore, since 1905 ; b. 
Belgium, 1858. Educ. : Episcopal Seminary; 
Hoogstraten ; studied Philosophy at Mechlin ; 
joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1878; 
ordained Priest, 1883 ; Professor in Apostolic 
Seraphic School at Bruges, 1886-9; came to 
India, 1889. Address : Lawrence Road, 
Lahore. 

ELIOTT, Lt.-Col. Francis Harding, O.8.I., 
l.A. ; Commissioner, Irrawaddy 'Division, 
Burma, since 1911 ; b. 1862. Educ. : Harrow. 
Entered army, 1881 ; joined Indian Army, 
1885 ; Burma Commission, 1888 ; Lt.-Col., 
1907 ; served Burma, 1888-9. Address : 
Irrawaddy Division, Burma. 

EVERSHED, JOHN, C.I.E., 1^R.S., F.R.A.8. ; 
late Director, Kodaikanal and Madras 
Observatories ; b. 1864. Assistant Director, 
Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 1906. 
discovered radial movement In sunspots, 1909; 
visited New Zealand to select site for Ca>^hron 
Observatory, 1914 ; undertook astronohiical 
e.xpedition to Kashmir, 1916. Address: 
Hlghbroom, Ewhurst, Surrey. 

EWBANK, Robert Benson, B.A. (Oxon.), 
C.I.E. (1924), I.C.S.; Deputy Secretary to 
Government of India, Dept, of Education, 
Health and Lauds, b. 22 Oct. 1883. m Francos 
Helen, d. of Rev. W. P. Simpson of Oaldbeck, 
Ou mber land. Etfwc .* Queen’s Coll., Oxford. 
A8>t. Coll, and Asft. Pol. Agfflit, 1907; 
Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Bombay, 
1912-20 ; vSecretary to Imperial Committee on 

/ Co-operation, 1914; Deputy Secretary to 
Gov. of India successively in Oommorce, Rev. 
and Agric., P.W.D. and Education, Health 
and Land Departments. PiMicaUons : Bom - 
bay Co-operative Manual and Jadtan Co- 
operati vt Studies. ASirssi : U.S. CQab, SlnH a. 
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JiWBNS» SfANLBr R. (Adopted Indian name, 
Jaya Veera) Colonel, Salvation Army. Chief 
Seoietary for Western India Territory, which 
inolndes all the Army’s work in Bombay Pre- 
sidency. b. 15th Feb. 1867. Became an 
officer of the S.A. in 1884 (out of Notting Hill, 
London). Has previously done S.A. service 
In South America, Ceylon and Great Britain 
and as under Foreign Secretary at the Army’s 
International Headquarters and held impor- 
tant positions at the S.A. National Head- 
quarters, London. 

FAIEBROTHER, CoL. William Tombs, C.B., 
F.R.G.3.; I.A.; b. 1856. m. 1901. Marie B. 
Lamb e. d, of Rev. W. Lamb, Rector, 
Desert ECiges, Co. Cork. Entered Army, 1875; 
Lt.-Coi., I.A., 1901 ; Brevot-Col. 1904 ; served 
Afghan Wai, 1878-80; Sikkim Expn., 1888 ; 
N.B, Frontier, Assam, 1894; Chitral 1895; 
Wazlrlstan, 1901-2; was Commandant, 13th 
R-ajpnts, 1808-1905. Address: Bareilly, 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 

FANE, Maj.-Gen. Sir Verb Bonamy, K.C.B- 
(1921), K.C.I.E. -lOlS), C.B.,C.I.E., F.R.G.8.. 
I.A., G.O.C. Burma Independent District, b- 
1863, m. 1891, Kathleen Emily, d. of late J. 
Barratt. Educ.: Privately Woolwich. En- 
tered army from Militia, 1884 ; joined I.A 
1888 ; served Wazlrlstan, 1894-95; Tochi F-.F. 
1897-98 ; D.A.A.O. Ist Brigade, China, 1900 ; 
D.A.Q. M.G. Cavalry Brigade, China, 1901-02; 
Chief oi Police, N.W.t'., 1908 ; Mohmand, 
commanded troops from Bannu and N. W. 
Militia at decisive action near Dirdonl, 
Toohl, 26th March 1915. Commanded 
7th Moemt Division in Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine and Syria and was first British General 
to enter Baghdad, 11th March, 1917. Six 
times mentioned in despatches, promoted 
Maj.-Gen. for distinguished conduct In the 
field, received Croix de Guerre and Order of 
the Nile (2nd class). Knight of Grace of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. Address: 
Maymyo. 

FARIDKOT, H H. Farzand-i-Saadat Nishan 
Hazrat-Kaisar-i- Hind, Brar Bans, R.ua 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur of, b. 1915, ^.in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address: Farldkot, Punjab. 

FARIDOONJI JAMSHEDJI, Na WAD SIR Fari- 
DOON JUNQ FaRIDOON DaULA, FARJDOON 
Mulk Bahadur, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.B.E. ; 
Member Extraordinary, and Acting President, 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Executive Council. 6. 
1849. Address : Salfabad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

FATEH ALI-KHAN, Ho;?. Hajeb, Nawab 
Kmulbash, C.I.E. ; b. 1862. 5. to headship 
of K<xilbasbc8, 1896. Placed himself and 
his great clan at disposal of Government for 
Chitral campaign, and induced many of tribes 
across border to adopt attitude of pacific non- 
intervention. For this service, received 3,000 
acres of land in .Chenab Canal Colony (or 
settlement of his followers; has served onj 
Punjab Legislative Council; representative off 
Puaiah at Famiae Conference, 1897; Life I 
President of Anintaani-Islamia, Lahore, and! 
Imamia Assoclatt^ of Paojab: a Caunsello;'/ 
of Aifcdiiaojfi. Chiefs' College , Lahore ; Fellow 1 
ofFOnjabUolvenlty Trustee of AUgarh Ool-i 


lege; Heir: s. NIsor All Khan. Address* 
Aitchlson Chiefs' Coll., Lahore. 

FAWCETT, The Hon. Mr. Justice Charles 
Gordon Hill, Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
since April 1920. 6.28 June 1869. Educ.: 
Harrow; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. Entered 
I.C.S., 1888. Under Sec. to Govt, of Bombay, 

1898. Acting Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, 

1899. Remembrancer and Sec. to Govt., 1904, 
Additional Judicial Commr. Sind, 1914. 
Judicial Commr., Sind, 1918. Address : The 
Ridge, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

FAZL-T- HUSAIN, THE HoN. MR. B.A. 
(Punjab), M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law (Gray’s 
Inn) ; Minister for Education, Punjab Govern- 
ment. 6. 14 .Tune 1977. m, eldest d. of Mian 
Nurahniad lOmn. Educ.: Abbottabad, Govt. 
College, Lahore, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Practised in Sialkot 1901-5 ; In the Punjab 
High Court, Lahore 1905-20, Presdt. High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20, Professor 
and Principal Islamia College, 1907-8, 
Secretary Islamia College, 1906-18 ; Fellow, 
l^unjab University 1909 ; Syndic. Ihinjab 
University 1912 ; represented Punjab Univer- 
sity on TjCglslative Council 1917-20 ; President, 
Urdu Educational Confee. 1922 ; started 
Muslim League 1906; President, Punjab 
Prov. Council 1916; elected to Punjab 
TiCglslative Council, 1920. Address: Lytton 
Road, Lahore; Brockhurst No. 1. Simla E. 

FAZL-I-HUSAIN, The Hon. Khan Bahadur 
Mian, B.A. (Punjab), M.A. tCambridge), Bar- 
at-Law; MinlbL^r for Education, Puujab. 
6. 15 Juho 1877. Educ: at Govt. Coll., 
Lahore, and Christ Coll., Cambridge. Presi- 
dent, High Court Bar Assen., Secretary, 
Islamia Coll Committee ; Member of the 
pre-Refonn Punjab Legis. Council, Fellow of 
the Puujab University for last 12 ywrrs and 
Mem. of the Syndicate for 7 years ; Secretary, 
Punjab Prov. Muslim League, Presdt., Special 
Prov. Congress, Presdt., All-India Mahomedan 
Educl, Confeo. Publications ’ a series of 
lectures. Address : 2, Lytton Road, Lahore. 

FRENCH-MULLEN, Major John Lawrence 
William, C.I.E. ; (^ramandaut, Myitkyina 
Gurkha Rifle Battalion, Burma Military 
Police ; 13th Duke of Connaught’s Lancers 
(Watson’s Horse), I.A. ; b. 1868; Educ.: 
The Oratory School, Edgbaston. Joined 
army, 1887 ; I.A., 1889 ; served Kachin Hills, 
1883 ; commanded Military Police Escort to 
the Burma China Boundary Commission, 1898, 
1900; commanded Military Police Column 
which entered Pienma N.KF. , 1910. Address J 
Myitkyina, Upper Burma. 

FILOSE, Lt.-Col. Clement, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; 
b. 1853, Edna. : Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered (iwalior 
State service, 1872; Lt.-Col., 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Oflacer, 1893-97; A.’D. C. to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 1899-1901. Address: 
Gwalior. 

FIBMINOBtt, Vbn. Walter K., F.R.O.S.; 

Archdeacon of Calcutta, since 1914; Editor 

of tlifi ladlan Churohman, 1900-95 ; Chai^aiQ 

on Indian EitablUhoamt ; 6. 1870 ; Eiur. ‘ 
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fencing and Bury St. Edmunds; Merton 
Coll., Oxford., D.D.,L.B. ; Honour School of 
Modern History. Ordained Deacon at Here- 
ford, 1893; Priest in Mombasa , 1895; Sub-dean 
of Zanzibar , 1896 ; present at bombardment. 
Government of India Historical Records Com- 
mission ; Editor of Bengal Past and Present, 
1907-10 ; Editor, Bengal District Records. 
Address : St. John's House, Calcutta. 
FOSSE, SIR Claude Fraser db La, M.A., 
C.I.E., D. Lilt., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad 
University, b. 10 Feb. 1868. m. Minnie 
Caroline Briscoe. Educ.: Bath Coll, and Tri- 
nity Coll., Oxford. Member of India Educa- 
tion Service, Director of Public Instruction 
from 1909-1922. Publication : History of 
India. Address : Allahabad. 

FOULQUIER, Rt. Rev. Euqenb Charles, 
Vicar Apostolic of Fiorthern Burma and Titu- 
lar Bishop of Corydallus, since 1900; b. 1866. 
Address : Mandalay. 

FREELAND, Major-Gen.Sir Henry Francis 
Edward, K. C. I. E. (1920); 0, B. (1917); 
M.V.O. (1911) ; D.8.O. (1016), Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. Agent, B. B. and 0, I. 
Railway. 4. 29 December 1870. m. Ethel 
I^ouise, d. of Col. T. Malcolm Walker, R. A. 
Entered R. E. 1891. Served in Chltral, with 
China Expeditionary Force and in European 
War. Address: Bombay. 

FREMANTLE, Selwyn How^e, C.T.E. (1915), 
C.S.I. (1920); I.C.S., Senior Member, Board 
of Revenue, U.P. b. 11 Aug. 1869. m. to 
Vera d, of H. Marsh, C.I.E. Educ : Eton and 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Enrcred I.C.S. 
1890; Settlement Officer, Bareilly, l.«98 ; 
Registrar, Co-operativa Societies, 1907; 
Magte. and Collr.. Allahabad, 1913; Commis- 
sioner, Bareilly, 1918 ; Controller of Passages, 
1919; Commissioner, Meerut. 1920. Pub- 
lications : Rai Barelli Settlement Report, 
1896 ; Bareilly Settlement Report, 1902 ; 
Report on Supply of Labour to factories 1905 ; 
A Policy of Rural Education 1916. Address: 
Lucknow, U.P. 

FRENCH, Lewis, C.I.E., C.B.E., 1919; Financial 
Secretary (1920) ; b. 26 October 1873 ; Educ, : 
Merchant Taylor's School ; St, John’s College, 
Oxford. Assistant Commissioner, Punjab, 
1897 ; Colonisation Officer, Chenab Colony, 
1904-06; Director, Land Records, 1906, 
Director, Agriculture, 1907 ; Deputy Com- 
missioner, Shahpur, 1908; Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State, 1910-15 ; Special Commis- 
sioner, Defence of India Act, 1915 ; Director, 
Land Records, 1915; Additional Secretary, 
Punjab Govt., 1916-18; Ch. Secretary, 1918-19; 
Addl. Secretary, 1919 ; and Chief Secretary, 
1919-1920 ; Member, Punjab Leg. Council. 
Address: Lahore. 

FROOM, Sir Arthur Henry, Kt. Bach. 
(1922); entered service P. O. S. N. Co., 
1890; Superintend/ nt, P. & O, S. N. Co., 
Bombay, 1912 ; Partner In Arm of Mackinnon 
Mackenzie <fe Co-, Bombay, from 1916; 
Trustee, Port of Bombay from 1912 ; Chair- 
man, Bombay Cb? inber of Commerce, 1920 ; 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 
Govt, of India, 1920 ; Member of Council of 
State, India, from 1921 ; Member , Central 
Advisory (Tout cll, Eailways, India ; J. P,, 


Bombay ; b. 15 January 1873 ; son of late 
Henry Froom ; Educ, St. Paul's School ; m. 
22nd Feb. 1905, Effle, youngest d. of late 
Thomas Bryant, F.R.C.S. Address : Pedder 
Road, Cum balla Hill, Bombay, 

FYSpN, Philp Fulley, M.A. (Cantab), 
P.X.S.; Ag. Inspector of Schools, Ganjam and 
Vlzagapatam Districts, b. 1877, m. Diana 
Ruth Wilson, 1914. Educ.: Loretto School ; 
Sidney, Sussex College, Cambridge ; Science 
Master, Aldonham Grammar School, 1901-2; 
Assistant to Professor of Botany, Unlv. Coll., 
Aberystwyth, 1902-3; Assistant at Aynsom 
Agricultural Station, 1918-14. Professor of 
Botany, Presidency College, Madras, 1014- 
1921. Publications : “ Flora of the Nllglri 
and Pulney Hill-tops, Vol. I and II (1016), 
Vol. HI 1920; “ Botany for India "; Editor : — 
Journal of Indian Botany. Address : Presi- 
dency College, Madras. 

GAGE, Andrew Thomas, C.I.E. , M.A., B.Sc., 
M.B., F.Jj.S. ; Lt.-Col., l.M.S. ; Director, Bota- 
nical Survey of India ; Supdt. Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta, since 1906; b. 1671; 
Educ. : Grammar School , Old Aberdeen ; 
University of Aberdeen; Assistant to Profes- 
sor of Botany, Unlver-ity of Aberdeen, 1894- 
96 ; entered I.M.S., 1897 ; Curator of Her- 
barium, Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 1898. 
Address : Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 

GAME, AIR VICE-MARSHAL PHILIP WOOLCOTT, 

C. B. (1910) ; D. S. O. (1915) ; RA.F., Com- 
manding the Royal Air Force in India since 
January 1923. b. 30 March 1876 ; s. of George 
Beale Game, Barn House, Broadway, Worce- 
stershire ; m. 1908, Gwendolen Margaret, a. 
of the late Francis Hugbes-Gibb of Qunvllle, 
Manor House, Blandford, Dorset ; two s.oiie 
d. Educ. : Charterhouse. Entered R, A.', 
1895 ; Captain, 1901 : Adjutant, 1002-6 : 
Major, 1912 ; General Staff Officer 3rd and 
2nd Grade War Office. 1910-14; Director of 
Training and Oiganlsation, Air Ministry, 
1919-22; won Gold Medal, Ufiited -ervlce 
Inst., 1911 ; served S. Afrlci, 1901-2 (despat- 
ches, Queen’s medal, 6 clasps); European 
War, 1914-18 (despatches 6 time-, C.B., 

D. S.O., Bt. Lt.-Col. and Col., Order Crown of 
Italy, Officer Legion of Honour, Address: 
Headquarters R.A.F., DeJlii and Simla. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Earamohand, Bar.-at- 
law (Inner 'Temple), b. 2nd October 1860. 
Edw. at Rajkote, Bliavnagar, and London. 
Practised law In Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
ambulance corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt In Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in KaJra district. 
Started and led the Satyagraba movement 
(1918-19) and the non-coojperation campaign 
(1920) In addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation (1910-2 1>. Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those In South and East Africa. Publication : 
“Indian Home Rule," “ Universal Dawn." 
Sentenced to six years’ simple Imprisonment 
in March 1022. 

GANGA RAM, Sir, Kt., ( 1922), C.I.E., M.V.O.,( 
Rai Bahadur, M.I.M.E., Mf.I.C.K. ; b. 1861, 
Eduo.: Thomson College. Entered P, W« D, 
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1873; Executive Engineer, 1883; Supdt., 
CorcA&tloD Durbar Works, Delhi, 1903 ; 
retired, 1903: Supdtg. Engineer, Patiala 
State ; retired, 1911 ; Consulting Engineer, 
Delhi Durbar, 1911. Address: Lahore. 

GBBBIE, Frederick St. John, C.I.E., (1920), 
Consulting Engineer to the Government of 
India, 1923. b. 7 Aug. 1871. Educ.: Edin- 
burgh Collegiate School, Edinburgh tJniv. 
and B.I.E. College, Joined P.W.D. as Assist. 
Engr., 1893; Exec. Engr., 1899; Suptg. 
Engr., 1912; Chief Engr. in Sind and Sec., 
Indus River Commnn., 1915; Chief Engr. 
and acting Sec. to Govt, of Bombay, 1916 ; 
Sec. to (^o^’t. of Bombay 1916 ; Chairman, 
Nile Projects Coniinis.sion, 1920. Inspector- 
General of Irrigation, 1921-23. Address: 
Simla. 

GENNINGS, JOHN FREDERICK, Bar-at-La\\ 
(Middle Temple, 1911); Director of Infor- 
mation, Bombay, since December 1920. b. 
21 Sept., 1886. M. Edith, d.ot T. J. WalJls. 
Esq., of Croydon, Surrey and Aldebutgh, 
Suffolk. Educ: Aske’s Hatcham and Dulwich. 
Entered journali-m in 1902 and served on 
the Editorial staffs of the Morning l.cadcr. 
Star, Dally Mail and Drtily Telogra}>h. Army 
(2/5th BuiTs. and 11. G. A.), 1915-1919 ; Wai 
Office. M. I. 7 b, ProT)aganda Section, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917. Address : Secretariat. 
Bombay. 

GEOGHEGAN, Lt.-Col. Francis Edward, 
O.I.E. Director of Supplies, G. H. Q., India. 
b, 14 August, 1809. Educ. : St. Charles 
College and 11. M. C. Sandhurst : m. Mias 
L. L. Munn ; 2nd Lt., Gloucestershire Regi- 
ment, 1889, Indian Army, 1891. Served 
in N. W. Frontier Campaign, 1897 ; China, 
1900; European War, 1914-18 (despatches). 
Address : C/o. Messrs. Ring, King <fe Co., 
Bombay. 

GEORGE, Edw.^rd Cr aupius Sootney, C.I.E.. 
Dy. Comini.ssioncr, Ruby Mines, Burma 
b. 1865. Educ. : Dulwich College. Asst. 
Commissioner, 1887-90 ; Offielaliug Dy. 
Commissioner, Bhaiiio, 1890-97 ; Sub-Coin - 
mlssloncr, Burmo-China Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1897-99. Address : Ruby Mines, Burma. 

OHOSAL, Mr8. (Srimati Svarna Kumari 
Devi) ; d. of Maharshl Debend la Nath Tagore, 
and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagon* ; b. 
1867 ; m. late J. Ghosal, Zemindar. Befon 
twenty published a novel anonymously; soon 
after became editor of Bharti (first womai 
editor in India), a Bengali magazine which 
she still conducts. Address : Old Ballygung( 
Road, Calcutta. 

GHOSE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Charu Chun 
DEE, Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 
July, 1919. b. 4 Febniary 1874. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta; m. Nirmal 
Nolinl, d. of the late Protap Chiinder Bose 
Valdl, Calcutta, 1898. Called to the Bar in 
England, 1907. Address : High Court, 
Calcutta. 

GHOSE, Babu Satis Chunder, B.A., B.L., 
Vakil, High Court and Zamiiidar. Member, 
Legislative Assembly, b. 1865. m. d. of the 
late Babu Bamaeharan Bose, Zemindar of 
Malkhonnagar. Educ. : Hindu School and 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Practised as 


Vakil in Calcutta High Court until 1921; 
Member, British Indian Association, Calcutta. 
Address : 27-1, Harish Mukherjee Road, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

GIBBONS, Thomas Clarke Pilling , K.C.; 1913, 
Advocate-General, Bengal, since 1917. b. 1868. 
Admitti d a Solicitor, 1891; calk d to Bar; 
Inner Temple, 1897. Address : High Court, 
Calcutta. 

GIDHOUR, Maharaj Kumar Chandra Moul- 
ESSHUR Prasad Sing ; S. A U. ol Maharaja 
Sir Ravneswar Prasad Sing Bahadur of 
Qidhour. b. 1890. m. 1913. Mrmber, District 
lioard ; Vico-Ciniirman, Local Board. Address: 
Gidliour, Moughyr, Behar. 

GIDHOUR, Maharajah Sir Ravneswar 
Prasad Singh, Bahadur of,* K.C.I.E.; 
pn mier nobleman in Bihar and Orissa. 
b. 1860. m. 1886. Member of Bengal Leg. 
Council, 1893-95 and 1895-97. 8rd time, 
1001-03; 4th time, 1903. Life Vice-President. 
B.L. A'^.sociatlon ; title oi Maharajah Bahadur 
mad(' hc'reditary, 1877. Hon. Member of 
Leg. Council of new Province, 1913. Address: 
Gidhotir, Monghyr, Behar. 

(.'JDHOUR, Mahalaj Kumar Chandramou- 
LEswAR PRABADSmGji, M.L.C. 6.’ 1890. Mem- 
ber, Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa, of 
Dist. Board, Monghyr, Hon. Magte., Gidhour 
Independent Bench. Installed on the gadi. 
Managing Proprietor of the Raj. Address 
Gidhour, Monghyr, Behar. 

GIDNEY, Henry Albert John, Lt.-Col. 

I. M.S. (retired); F.ll.C.S. ; F.R.S. ; D.O. 
(Oxon.): F.R.S. A. (London) ; D.P.H. (Cantab), 

J. P.;M.L. A. Ophthalmic Surgeon, 5.9 Jui>el873; 
A’cfae. ; at Calcutta, Edinburgh R. College, 
Hniveif-ity College Hospital, J.ondon, Cam- 
bridge and Oxfoid. Entered I.Jf.S., 1898. 
Served in Cliina E.xpedition, 1900-01 N. E. 
Frontier, 1913. N. W. Frontier, 19J4-15 
(wounded). Pnhllcations ; 7»umcrou8 works 
on Ophthalmic Surgery. President-in-Chief, 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European As- 
sociation, India; Municipal Councillor, Bom- 
bay Corporation ; Member of Legislative As- 
sembly. Address: Simla and Delhi. 

GILES, Sir Robert Sidney, Kt. (1922), M.A. 
(Oxon.) ; Bar.-at-Law. Educ.: Clifton Coll, 
and Magdalen Coll., Oxford. Called to Bar 
by Middle Temple 1890 ; practised in Rangoon 
since. 1804-Vlce-C’haneellor, Univ. of Rangoon 
(1921). Address: 5, Fraser Road, Rangoon, 
(JTLLUM, Sidney Julius, J.P., Managing Di- 
rector, The Bombay Company, Ltd., b. 1 July 
1870 ; VI. Dorothea, d. of C. S. Smith, some 
time H. M. Consul-General at Barcelona. 
Educ.: Winchester and KingT* Coll. .Cambridge; 
2nd Class (Classical Tripos. Dy, Chrmn.. 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and additional 
member, Bombay Leg. Council, 1918-19. 
Presde, Bank of Bombay, July-Decr. 1920. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1921;Member, Leg. Council, 
Bombay, 1921-22. Address : Gjo. The Bom- 
bay Company, Ltd., Bombay. 

GILMORE, The Rev. David Chandler, M. A., 
D.D., Professor of English, Jud.son College, 
Rangoon, b. 29 August 1866. Educ.: Roches- 
ter University, U.S.A. m. Gertrude Price Clin- 
ton. Prof, in Judson College, 1890-96; Mia* 
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sionary at Tavoy and Henzada, 1897-1905 ; 
Prof, in Judson College, 1908-22; Principal, 
Judeon College, 1917-1920, Lecturer In 
English Literature in Judson College, 1921-23. 
President of the American Association in 
Burma, 1923. Publications : Elementary 
Grammar of Sgaw Earen ; Harmony of the 
Gospel in Sgaw Karen ; The End of the Law. 
Address : Kan goon. 

GLANCY, Beginald Isidore Bobert, C.3.I., 
(1921), CM.E., President, Cabinet, Jaipur, 
1923. b. 1874 ; m. Helen Adelaide, d. of , 
JCdward Miles, Bowen House. Educ. : Clifton j 
Colleges ; Christ Churcli, Oxford. Entered | 
I.C.S., 1896 ; Settlement Ollicer Bannu, 1903, ' 
Political Agent, 1907 ; First Asst. Be.sident, 
Hyderabad, 1909 ; Finance Member ot 
Council, H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government 
1911-1921; Besident in Baroda, 1922. 
Address: Jaipur. 

GOliFBEY, Sir George Cochr.\ne, B. A., 
(Cambridge), A.M.I.C.F., Kt., 1919, V. O. 
Agent, Bengal, Nagpur Railway, b. 27 Sop. 
I871; ni. Ethel Kingsford in 1900. Ednc.: 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. Came 
out to India in 1895 as Asst. Engr. B. N. 
Bailway. Worked on the constrnction of JCast 
Coast Bail way for 5 years when transferred 
to Head Offiee at Calcutta and appointed 
Dejaity Manager. Acted as Agent and 
confirmed in that appointment in 1910; 
during war appointed to tJie Bailway 
Board and later made Coal Controller for 
India. Address: Bengal-Nagpur Hallway 
Ofiices, Calcutta. 

GOLDIE, Maj. Kenneth Oswald, C.T.E., 
M.V.O., O.B.E,, Mily. Secretary to the Go- 
vernor of Madras since 1919 ; b. 19 September 
1882. Educ.: Wellington and B.M.C. San- 
dhurst. Commissioned 19C1. Joined 10th 
Lancers, 1902. 'Extra A.D.C. to the Viceroy, 
1908 ; A.D.C. to the Governor of Bombay, 
1913-16. Served in Mesopotamia, 1916-19. 
Address : Government Hou,se, Madras. 

GOLDSMITH, Bev. Malcolm George, Mis- 
sionary of C.IVI.S. in jMadras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan ; h. 1849. Educ. : Kensington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.S. 
Alissiouary, Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75 ; Principal, Harris Scliool, Madras, 1883-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-99; Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Address: Boyapet 
House, Boyapettah, ISIadras. 

GONDAL, His Highness Thakorb Saheb 
Buagwat SINIIJEE OF, G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E.; b. 
1865 ; 8. of late Thakore Saheb Sagramji 

of Gondal; m. 1881, Nandkuverba, C. I., d. 
of H. H. idabarana of Dharamporc. Educ. : 
Bajkumar Coll., Bajkot ; Edin. Univ. Hon. 
LL. D. (Edln.) 1887 ; M. B. and C. M. (Edin.) 
1892 ; M.B.C.P. (Edin.) 1892 ; D. C.L. (Oxon.) 
1892 ; M. D. (Edin.) 1895 ; F.B.C.P. (Edin.) 
1895 ; F.C.P. and S. B. 1913 ; Fellow of 
University of Bombay, 1885 : F.B.S.E., 

1909; M.B.A.S., M.B.I. (Great Britain and 
Ireland). Publications: Journal of a 

Visit to England ; A Short History of Aryan 
Medical Science. Address: Gondal, Katbia- 
war. 


aoODIEB, The Most Bev. Alban, R. C. 
Archbishop op Bombay since 1919, b. at 
Preston, 14 April 1869. Educ. : Stonyhurst. 
Entered the Society of Jesus, 1887. Joined 
the staff of St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, 
1914. Rector and Principal of that College* 
1916-1919. Address: Bombay. 

GOSCHFiN, His Excellency Lord George 
JOACHIM op Hawkhurst, C.B.O. (1918); 
Governor of Madras, b. 18()6, e- s. of 1-t Vis- 
count Goschen and Lucy. d. of John Dailley ; 
,S. father 1907. m. 1893, Lady Evelyn 
Gathornc-Hardy, 5th d. of 1st Earl of Cran- 
brook ; two d. Educ : Rugby ; Baliiol Colb, 
Oxford. Was Private Secretary to Governor 
of N. S. Wales, and (unpaid) to his father at 
Admiralty; Joint Parliamentary Secretary, 
Board of Agriculture, 1918; M.P,(C.) E. 
Giiu-itead, Sussex, l89r)-1906 ; A. D. 0. to 
Lord Roiierts, Commander-In-Chief ; Lt.-Col. 
2-5th Bulls Ea.'-t Kent Begt. Heir : 5. Hon. 
W. H. Goschen. Address: Government 
House, Madias. 

GOUU, JlAUY Singh, M.A., D.Litt., D.C.L., 
LL.I)., .Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
liarister-at-law. b. 26 Nov. 1870. Educ. : 
Govt. High School, Saugor; Hislop Coll., 
Nagpur ; Downing Coll., Cambridge Presdt., 
jMunicii*al Cunimittoe, Nagpur. 1918-22. First 
Vice-Chancellor, and Jlon. D. Litt. Delhi 
Uhiversity. Publications : Law of transfer 
in British India, 3 vols. (1th Edition). Penal 
Law of British India, 2 vols. (2nd Edition). 
Hindu Code. (2nd Edition.) Address: 

j Nagpur, C. P. 

QBACEY, Hugh Kirkwood, C.B.E. (1919), 
I.C.S.; b. 23 November 1868. Educ. : City 
of London School ; St. Katharine’s College, 
Cambridge, m. Mabel Alice, d. of the late 
G. F. Barrill. Commissioner of Gorakhpur 
since 1916. Publication : Settlement Report 
of Cawnporo. Address : Gorakhpur, U. P. 

GRAHAM, Bey. John Anderson, M.A. (Edin.), 
D.D. (Edin.), K.I.H. Gold Medal, C.I.E.; 
Missionary of Church of Scotland, at Kalim- 

K , Bengal, since 1889 ; Founder and Hon. 

t, of St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes ; b, 
1861. Educ.: Cardross Parish School; Glas- 
gow, High Scliool ; Edinburgh University, m. 
Kate McConachio (K.I.H. gold medal) who 
died 1919. Was in Home C.S. in Edinburgh, 
i 1877-82; graduated, 1885; ordained, 1889. Pub- 
lications : “On the threshold of three 
closed lands ” and “ The missionary expansion 
of the Reformed Churches.” Address ; Kalim* 
pong, Bengal. 

GRAHAM, Lancelot, B.A. (Oxon.); C.I.E, 
(1924) ; I. C. S., Joint Secretary, Legislative 
Dept., Govt, of India (1921). b. 18 April 
1880, vu. Olive Beitha Maurice. Educ: St. 
Pauls School, London and Baliiol Coll., 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service, 1904 ; 
Asstt. Collector, 1904 ; Asstt. Judge, 1908 ; 
Asstt. Legal Bemombrancer, Bombay, 1911 ; 
Judicial Asstt., Kathiawar, 1913. Address: 
Grindlay & Co., Bombay. 

GRAHAM, Robert Arthur, C.S.I. (1921); 
Chief Secretary, Govt, of Madras. EducA 
Winchester and Brasenose College, Oxford, 
m. daughter of Sir James Thomson, K.O.S.I. 
Entered I.C.S., 1891; served In vaiioof 
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executive, Judicial and administrative capa- 
cities In the Madras Presidency. Address : 
Secretariat, Madras. 

OEEAVES Hon. Sir William Ewart ; Kt. 
11024) ; Judge of Calcutta High Court, since 
1914 ; b. 1869 ; Educ. : Harrow ; Keblc College, 
Oxford. Asst. Master at Evcdyns, nr. Ux- 
bridge, 1894-99; called to Bar, Lincoln s 
Inn, 1900. Address'. 2, Short Street, Cal- 
cutta ; 33, Marlborough Place, N. W. 

GllEGSON, Likut. CoiiONKL, Edward Gkison, 

C M G , 1917 ; C.I.E., Supdt. of.Police, N.-W. , 
¥ Prov.: b. 1877. Educ. : Portsmouth 1 
Grammar School, Asst. Blockade Officer 
Wazlristan, 1900, Poll. Officer, Mohamand 
Border 1908 ; Commdt., Border Military 
Police.’ Peshawar, 1902-07 ; Per. Asst, to 
Insnr.-Gen. of Pol.,N. W. F., 1907-9; on 

special duty Persian Gulf, 1909-12 ; (’om- 
mlsslonerof lollce, Mesopotamia. Address: 
Rake, Liss, Hants. 

GRIFFITH, FRANCIS Charles, C.S T. (U-23> 
OBE (1919), M.L.C., Kings Police Medal 
(1916); Insp.-Gen. of Police, Bombay Presy., 
1921.6.9 November 1878; m. Ivy Morna, 
daughter of George Jacob, LC.S., Educ. : 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton. Joined Indian 
Police, 1898 ; Comrar. of Police, Bombay, 
1919-21. Address : Poona. 

GULAMJILAN1,BiJLIKHAN, Sardar Nawab of 
Wal. Member, Legislative Assembly and lirst 
Class Sardar ot tlie Deccan, b. 28 July 1888. 
m sister of H.H. The Nawab Saheb Bahadur 
of’jaora. Educ.: Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 
Served in the Imperial Cadet Corps for two 
years, 1906-08 ; Was Additional Member, 
Bombay Legis. Council; was Elected Vice- 
President, Bomi)ay i’ro.-ndoncy Muslim-Lea- 
gue and is permanent President of Sat^a 
District, Anfuman Islam. Address : The 
Palace, Wal, Dist. Satara. 

GUPTA, Sir Krishna Govinda, K.C.S.I., 
CSI. ; Bar.-at-Iiaw, Middle Temple, 18/3 ; 
late I.C.S. ; b. 1851. Educ. : Mymensing 
Govt. School; Dacca Coll.; London Univer- 
sity Coll. Joined I.C.S. , 1873; passed tlirough 
all grades in Bengal; Secy., Board of Rev. 
1887 • Comrasr.of Excise, 1893; DivI.Commsr. 
1901 • MeralHjr to Board of Rev., 1904, being 
first Indian to hold that appointment; 
Member. Indian Excise Committee, 1905 ; on 
Bueclal duty in connection with Fisheries ol , 
Nilgai, 1906; deputed to Europe and | 
America In 1907 to carry on fishery investi- 
gation ; nominated to Indian Council, 1907; 
Doing one ol two Indians who were for first 
time raised to that position ; retired from 
India Office on completion of term, March 

GWALIOR, H. H. MAHARAJAH SCINDIA OP, 
v!o . G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Hon. LL.D.,Camb.; 
D O.L. Oxon ; Hon. and Extra A.D.C. to King; 
Hon. Col.,l8t D. <fe O. Lancers, 1906. b. 20 Oct. 
1876; s 1886 ; made Hou. Col., British Army, 
1898; Maj.-Genl.; Lt.-General ; went to 
China as Orderly Officer to General 
Gaselee, 1901 ; provided expedition with 
hospital ship; salute of 21 guns. Was 
chiefly responsible for the purchase and up- 
keep of the hospital ship Loyalty, 1914-18. 
Ad£’ess : " Madho Bllas,” Bhlvapurl, Gwa- 
Uor, O.I, 


HABIB-UL-LA:i sahib, Bahadur The Hon* 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad, Kt. (1922)^ 
C.I.E. (1920) Member at Council of the Gq^ 
vernor of Madras (1920). b. Sept., 22, ISdfili 
m. Sadathun Nisa Begum. Educ. : Zilla 
High School, Saida pet. Joined the Bar ill 
1888; In 1897 was presented Certificate of 
Honour on the occasion of Golden Jubilee of 
the late Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria ; 
From 1901 devoted whole time to local self- 
government and held the iX)sition of Oialr- 
man of Municipal Council, Prc.^., Taluk Board 
and Pres., Dist., Board ; Khan Bahadur, 1905; 
Member, Legislative Council, 1909-12, 
api)oiiited Temporary Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive CounciJ, 1919 ; was Commissioner of 
Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave evidence 
before Royal Commn. on Decentralisation 
and also before Public Services Commn., 
served as a co-opted member on Reforms 
Committee, Address: Secretariat, Madras. 

IIADOW, FREDERKJK AUSTEN, C.V.O. 
(1922). Agent, North-Western Railway, b. 
5 Sop. 1873. m. Kate Louisa Margary. Educ.: 
Braiiksome House, Golalming, 1883-1887 ; 
Charterhouse, 1887-1892; R. I. E. College, 
Coopers Hill, 1S92-95. Associate Coopers 
11111, 1895 ; Appointed Asstt. Engineer, State 
Rlys. 1895; employed as Asstt. Engineer on 
construction of new railways in Bengal, 1896- 
1902 ; Asstt. Manager, E. B. Riy., 1902-1904 ; 
Asstt. Secretary, Railway Board, 1905-1909 ; 
Manager and Engineer-in-Chlcf, B. G. I. P. 
Riy., Kathiawar, 1909-1911 ; Deputy Agent, 
N. W. Riy., Lahore, 1911-1916 ; Secretary, 
Railway Board, 1916-1919. Address : 2, Mayo 
Gardens, Lahore, Punjab. 

HAIDER KARRAR JAFRT, Syed., Member, 
Legis. Assembly and Astt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balarampur Raj. b. 8 Deo. 1879. 
Married. Educ.: Collegiate School, Balram- 
pur, M,.\.0. Coll., AligarlN Agra College and 
Mistri’s Accountancy Institution, Bombay; 
M('mbcr, Gouda Dist. Board for six years ; 
Mcml)cr, Municipal Board, Balrampur for 
17 years; Hon, Magte., Balrampur for 12 
years ; Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 
Co-oi>oratlve Ikink; Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference 
Trustee, Slila Coll., Lucknow; President 
and Trustee of the Berhampur Girls’ School 
Member, Legislative Assembly- Address I 
lialrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 

HAILEY, IlAMMET Reginald Clodp., C.I.E. ; 
Director of Ijand Records and Agriculture, U.P. 
since 1912 ; Member of Llcut.-Govcrnor’s 
Council. Educ. ; Merchant Taylor’s School ; 
St, John’s College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 
1892; Jt. Mag., 1899; Dy. CJommsr. , 1905 ; 
Jt. Sec., Board of Revenue, 1906. Address: 
Oudh. 

HAILEY, Hem, SIR William M.alcolm,K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E. t I.C.S.; Home Member, Government 
of India, 1922; Knight of Grace of Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, b, 1872 ; m. 1896, 
Andrelna, d. of Count Hannlbale Balzanl, 
Italy. Lady of Grace of Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem ; F.R.G.S. Educ . : Merchant 
Taylor’s School ; Corpus Christl College, 
Oxford (Scholar). Colonisation Officer, 
Jheliun Canal Colony, 1902 ; Sec., Punjab 
Govt., 1007 ; Dy. See., Govt, of India, 1908 
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Member, Durbar Committee, 1011; Cb. 
Comrar.. Delhi, 1912-19 ; Chairman, Indian 
Soldiers^ Board, 1921, Finance Member, 
Government of India, 1919-22, Address: 
Delhi and Simla. 

UAESAE, Lt.-Col, Kailas Narain, B.A.,C.I,E,, 
Mahsir-Khaa-Bahadur ; Pol, Member, Gwalior 
Durbar, since 1912 ; 6. 1878. liduc. : Victoria 
CJollege, Gwalior; Allahabad UniverBity; Hon. 
Prof, of History and Philosophy, 1899-1902; 
Priv. Sec. to Maharaja Sclndla in 1903-12 ; 
Under Sec., Pol. Dept., on dep. 1905-7 ; Uapt., ' 
4th Gwalior Imp. Ser. Inf., 1902; lit.-Col., 
1910 ; Sen. Member, Board of Bevenue, 1910- 
13. Address : Gwalior, 

HALL, Major Kalph Ellis Carr, C.I.E., LA. ; 
Mily. Accts. Dept., Field Controller, Poona; j 
b. 1873. Joined army, 1894; Major, 1912; 
served Tirah, 1897-98; European War, 1914-17. 
Address: Field Controller, Poona. 

HAMILTON, C. J., M.A., F.S.S. ; Indian Edu- j 
cational Service, Prof, of Economics, Patna j 
College ; Fellow of Patna University, b. 1878, 1 
Edac. : private tutor ; King s College, 1 
London ; Caius College, Cambndge ; gradu- I 
ated first class Moral Science Tripos, 1901 ; , 
Member of Mosely Educational Commission 1 
to U.3.A., 1903; Member of Inner Temple, 
1903; Dunkln Lecturer at Oxford University, 
1912 ; Mluto Prof, of Economics, Calcutta j 
^ University, 1913-19. Publications : " Trade 
J^latlon between England and India.” Ad - 
drees : Patna College, Patna. 

HARCHANDRAI VlSHINDAS, B.A., LL.B., 
C.I.E. (1918) ; Mem., Legislative Assembly 
Pleader, Zamindar and Landlord. 6. Apr. 
1802. /i'duc. : Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Elected Member, Karachi Municipality, 1888- 
1899 ; Legal Adviser, Karachi Municipality, 
1899-1910 ; Again Elected Mem., Karachi 
Municipality, 1910-21 ; Pres, Karachi Muni- 
cipality, 1911-1921;Elected Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1910-1920; Chairman, Reception 
Committee, Indian National Congress, 1913 ; 
Pre., First Sind Prov. Confce. held at Sukkur 
1908 ; Pres., Special Conference, Hyderabad 
on Reforms. Address : Lakhmidas Street, 
Karachi. 

HARI KISHAN KAUL, Rai Bahadur 
Pandit, M.A., C.S.I., C.I.E. , Commissioner, 
Jullunder Divn. since Nov. 1920. b. 1809; «. of 
Raja Pandit Suraj Kaul, C.I.E., Educ : Govt. 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt. Commsr., 1890; 
Jun. Secy, to Financial Commsr., 1893-97 ; 
Settlement Officer, Muzaflargarh, 1898-1903; 
Main wall, 1903-8; Dy. Commsr., 1900; 
Dy. Commsr. and Supdt., Census Operations, 
Punjab, 1910-12 ; Dy. Commsr., Montgomery. 
1913 ; on special duty 00 report on Criminal 
Tribes, Dec. 1913-Aprll 1914; Deputy Com- 
missioner for Criminal Tribes, 1917-19; Dy. 
Commissioner, Jhelum, I’OIO ; Commissioner, 
Bawal Pindi Division, 1919-20. Appointed 
to Royal Commlfslon on Services, 1923. 
Address : Abbott Road, Lahore. 

HABI SINGH, Rao Bahadur TBAkur, op 
Samuae, O.B-fi., C.I.K.. (1923); Military: 

of tiie Bikaner State CiouncU. Edue. 
Ifeiyo OaUegu^ AdArtss: Sattaaar Bouse, 


HARNAM SINGH, TBB HON. RAJA Sm.K.C.T.B.; 
6. 15 Nov. 1861 ; y. a. of late H. H. Raja 
Raigan Sir Raja Randher Singh • Bahadur 
of Kapurthala, G.C.S.I. m. 1875, Rani Lady 
Harnam Singh, 6 «. 1 d. Educ,: Kapur- 
thala. Managed Kapurthala Estates In Oudh 
for over 18 years. Served as member of 
Hemp Drugs Commission In 1893-94 : and la 
Hon. Life Secy, to B.I. Association of T^uk- 
dars of Oudh and Fellow of Punjab Unlvtrsiyty, 
wa.s member of Imp. Leg. Council and after- 
wards of Punjab Leg. Council 1900-2; Member 
of the Council of State since 1920. Member 
of the Central Committee of the Lady Duffwln 
Fund. Created Raja 1907. Decorated for 
General Public Service- Raja hereditary (1922). 
Addreis : Simla or Lucknow or Jullundur 
City. 

HARRIS, Douglas Gordon, Dip. Eng. (Zurich), 
M.r. lii., (Ind.), Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of 
InduHtries and Labour, Public Works Branch. 
b. 19 Oct. 1883. m. Alice, d. of Spencer 
Ackroyd of Bradford, Yorka, Educ. : Rugby 
School and Federal Polytechnic, Zurich, 
Switzerland. Aast. and Executive Engineer, 
P. W. D. 1907-14 ; Under- Sec rotary to 
Government, U.P., P. W. 1). 1915; Under 
Secretary to Government of India, P. W. D., 
1916 ; Secretary to P. W. D. Reorganisation 
Committee, 1917 ; Under Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India, P.W.D. 1918 ; A.sstt. Insi^ector- 
Gcneral of Irrigation In India, 1920; Secre- 
tary to New Capital Inquiry Committee, 
1922 ; Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, P. W. D., 1922. Publications; Irriga- 
tion in India (Oxford University Press.) 
Address: Holmcroft, Simla. 

HARRIS, Leonard Tatham, C.S.I, (1921); 
Member, Board of Revenue, 1 921 . Educ. : 
Falmouth Grammar School ; Bath College; 
New College, Oxford. Entered I.C.8., 1891 ; 
Dist. Magte. and Coll., Bangalore; 1899; 
Head Asst., 1902 ; Commissioner, Coorg 
1905-12 ; Collector and Agent, Vizagapatam 
1912-16 ; Member, Board of Revenue, 1919; 
Agency Commissioner, 1920. Address : 

j Chepank, Madras. 

HARTLEY, LBWI9 Wynnb, C.I.E. (1918> 
Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay Presi- 
dency. b. 1867 ; m. to Annie, d. of William 
Rowlands, Rofft, Bangor, Wales. Educated 
at private school. Address,: Bombay Club 
Bombay. 

HARTNOLL, SIR Hkney SUirvAN, Kt.; Chief 
Judge, Court of Lower Burma, since 1906; 
Barrister, 1898. Educ, : Exeter Grammai 
School: Trinity College, Oxford. £ntere<! 
I.C.S., 1881; served In Burma as Asstt 
Ck>mmis8ioner ; Dy. Commissioner, 1890 
Commissioner, 1902. Address : Chief Court 
Rangoon. 

HARTOG, Philip Joseph, O.I.K. (1917>; Vice 
Chancellor, Dacca UnJv., since 1920, b, \ 
March 1864. m. Mabel Helene, d. of H. d 
Kisch. Educ. ; Unlv. College School; 
Owens College, Manchester; Dnlv. of Park 
and Heidelberg; College de France. Asett 
Lecturer on Ohenitstry, Oireiu OoHege 1891- 
1908. Leeturer In vlotcrto UhIt., linii- 
oiies ter , 1896^1908. Sea to Moeely Oomm 
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of EAucational Inquiry, 1902-03. Soo. to 
Treaatiry Committee on Oriental Studios in 
London, 1907-09 and to India Office Commit- 
tee on same sul Ject, 1910-17. Crown membei 
and Hon. Sec. of Governing Body of School 
of Oriental Studle?, 1910; Member of Calciitt.’i 
Unlv, Commii. 1917-19 ; Academic Regis- 
trar, Univ. of London, 1903-20. Has pub- 
lished numerous works on educational 
subjects. Addrecs : Ramna, Dacca. 

HATWA, Mahabaja Bahadur Guru Maha 
DEV Asram Prasad Saui of ; b. 19 July 1893 , 
S. Oct. 1896 to the Oadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishon Pratap Sahi, 
K.C.I.E. , of Hatwa. Address : Hathuwn 
P. O., District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 

HAY, Sir Lewis John Erroll; 9th Bt. of 
Park, cr. 1663 ; Indigo Planter ; b. Stirling 
N.B., 17 Nov. 1866; e. s. of 8th Bt. and d. 
of John Brett Johnston of Ballykilbeg, Co 
Down* s. father 1889. Address : Doorialr, 
Motipur, Behar. 

HAY, Alfred, D. 6c. ; Professor of Electrical 
Technology, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; h. Russian Poland, 1886; Educ.: 
School education received at one of W arsaw 
“Gymnasia,” University of Edinburgh, 
B, Sc., 1891 ; studied electrotechnology 
in London under the late Prof. Ayrton 
at Central Technical College ; Demonstrator 
In Electrical Engineering at Univ. Coll., 
Nottingham, 1892; Lecturer on Electro- 
Technics at Univ. Coll., Liverpool, 1896-1901 ; 
graduated D. Sc,, 1901; Professor of Electro- 
Technology, Cooper’s Hill, 1901-04 ; Head 
of Physics and Elec. Eng. Dept., Hackney 
Tc'^hnlcal Institute, London,! 904-08. Address : 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, v 
JAYWARD, THE Hon., Sir, Maurice Henry 
Wkston, Kt., (1923), T.C.S., LL.B., (Cantab.) 
Member, Executive Council, Bombay, since 
.Ian. 1021; b. 2 June 1868; s. of the lat<‘ 
R. B. Hayward, Esq., F.ll.S., of the Park, 
Harrow, «>. to Alice Christine, d. of tlie 
late Judge Barber, Q.C., of Ashover, 
D©rb 3 nihire. Eld^c. : Harrow School and 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Assistant 
Collector, Bombay, 1889 ; Under-Secretary 
to Bombay Government. 1895; Judicial 
Assistant, Kathiawar, 1897 ; District Judge, 
Karachi, 1899; Legal Remembrancer and 
Secretary to GoVerumont, 1906 ; Additional 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind, 1907 ; Acting 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind, 1909, 1913 

and 1916; Ag. Judge, High Court, B embay, 
1911, 1014 and 1915 ; Judge. Higli Court 
Bombay, 1318-1920. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

[EADLAM, Capt. Edward James, C.M.G. 
(1919), D.8.O. (1916), E.R.G.S., M.R. M“t. S. 
F.R.8.A., Director, R. Indian Marine; b. IMay 
1873 ; w. Nancy Benyon, widow of Stanley 
Hobson, Nigeria, Educ. : Durham School, 
H.M.S. Conway. Sub.-Lleut. R.I.M. 1894, 
Aestt. Marine Transport Officer, N. China. 
1900-01, E. Humane Soc’s. medal. Hon. 
Member, American Mly. Order of Dragon; 
China Medal. Served guo-ruoaing operations, 
Fetalaa Ouif (oiedal witli clasp); served £u- 
rtmeaa war (Despatches four UmM). Prliiei- 
paLHaTalTtansport OIBoer. Sooth and Bast 


-African Force, 1914-15; Star British and allied 
medals. Naval Transport Officer, East African 
Ex|)editionary Force, 1914-17 ; Principal, 
Naval Transport Officer, South and East 
Africa, (1917-19). Publication: History of 
Sea Service under the Govt, in India, 
Address : Bombay. 

HENDERSON, Robert Uf.rriot, C.I.E., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany's Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc,, Cachar and Sylh?t. 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Membec, 
Legislative Council of E. Beng.a* and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-19. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

HENRY, William Daniel, C.I.E,; Manager, 
Alliance Bank of Simla, Ltd., Simla, ana 
Colonel Commanding Simla Rifles, I.D.F., 
V.D. ; A.D.C. ; b. 1856. Educ. : Dr. J. Yeats' 
School, Peckham. Address: Kelvin Grove, 
Simla. 


HEPPER, Sir (Harry Albert) Lawless, Kt. 
(1918), Director, Bombay Govt. Development 
Dept. b. 30 January 1870. m. Kathleen 
Florence Keelan, Educ. : Rossall and ll. 
M. A., Woolwich. Commissioned in Royal 
Engineers, 1890. Joined N. W. Railway, 1894, 
Served with Chitral Relief Expedition, 1895 ; 
Deputy Agent, 0. 1, P. Railway, 190i>. Retd.* 
from Army, 1912; Agent, G. 1. P. Ry., 
1911-1020. President, Indian Railway Con- 
ference Association, 1 j 16-17 ; Controller 
of Munitions, Bombay, May 1017 to 
August 1918. Address ; Redder Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 

HICKLEY, Victor North, C.I.E., V.D.* 

Lieut.-Col., Behar Light Jlorse ; A. D. C. to 
Lt.-Govr., Behar and Orissa ; Indigo planter 
ii. Behar. Educ.: Eton; Exeter College, 
Oxford. Address : Mozulfcrpore. 

HICKMAN, Lt.-Col. Robert St. John, V.D., 
C.I.E., A.D.C., Comdt., 2nd Surma Valley, 
L.H. (I.D.F,), Tea Planter. Address: Dwar- 
baiid, P.O. Assam. 

HIDaYATALLAH, The Hon. Khan Bahadur 
Shaikh Ghulam Hussain, Minister, Govt, 
of Bombay ; b. Jan. 1879, Educ. : Shikarpur 
High School, D. J. Sind Coll, and Govt. Law 
School, Bombay ; Pleader ; Member and 
elected Vice-Presdt., Hyderabad Municipality; 
Presdt., District Local Board, Hyderabad, 
and member, Bombay Leg. Council, for past 
8 years. Address : The Secretariat, Bombay. 

HIGNELL, Sidney Robert, C.S.I. (1922), 
C.l.FI. Educ»: Malvern; Exeter College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., 1896; Magte. and Collr., 
1912. Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India, 
Horne Deptt., 1015-19 ; OflUciated as Home 
Secretary on four occasions durhig that 
period, Private Secretary to H.E. the Viceroy, 
1920. Address : Delhi or Simla. 


HIRST, LiBuT.-Ck>L. Fredrick Christian ; Di- 
rector of Surveys, Bengal, since 1914. b. 24th 
December 1874. Kduc.: Coll, and E.M.O., 

Sandhurst, Eirtered 2nd BouHanchefter Begt., 
1895; Captain (lJL),UNM;M4)ar,1918yU. 
Col., im/Moed Sorrqr bepartmei^, ioO0|; 
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permanently appointed to Bengal Surveys, 
1914. Ptmicidumt : Numerous books ^on 
the old and modem maps and surveys of Ben- 
gal. Bihar and Orissa and Assam. Address : 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 

HOE, EPGAE.Lt. -Commissioner, SalvationArmy, 
Northern Territory; Landed in 1889. Ad- 
dress : Feroi.epore Road, Lahore. 

HOLE, Robeet Selby, C.I.E. (1919); Indian 
Forest Department, b, 15 January 1876. 
Educ. : Clifton College and Cooper’s Hill, 
m. Beatrice Mary, d. of Surg.- General B. P. ! 
Rooke. Joined Forest Department, 1896. i 
Forest Botanist, Forest Research Institute, I 
Dehra Dun, since 1907. Address : Dehra ' 
Dun. U. P. I 

HOLLAND, Robert Erskine, C.S.I. (1921), I 
C.I.E. (1917), O.V.O. (1922), V.D., I.C.S., I 
Political Department, Government of India. . 
b. 1873; 8. of Sir Erskine Holland, K.C.; m. I 
1910. Educ.: Winchester Oriel Coll., Ox- i 
ford. Entered I.C.S. , 1895; Secretary, I 

Board of Revenue, Madras, 1903 ; ser- l 
ved Foreign Department of Government of ; 
India, 1904-08 ; Political Agent and Consul i 
at Muscat, 1908-10 ; Political Agent, Eastern [ 
States, Rajpumna, 1911-13; Depy. Secy.. i 
Govt, of India, 1914. On political duty witli j 
Mesopotamia Field Force, 1015 and 1917. 
Agent to Governor-General, Rajputana, 1919. 
Address : The Residency, Mount Adu. I 

HOLMAN, Major-general sir Herbert i 
Campbell, K.C.B., cf.i920, O.B. 1918 ; C.M.G. I 
1915; D.S.O,, 1901 ; P.S.C.; O.O.C., Sind- i 
Rajputana District (1922). b. 3rd May 1869. ' 
s. of late William Laban Holman, m. 1902, 
Annie Ethel Talbot, 2nd d. of Major-Genera] 
W. Howey, Educ.: Dulwich; Sandhurst. 
Entered Army, 1889; Capt., 1900; Major, 
1907; Bt.-Lt.-Col., 1914; Lt.-CoL, 1915. i 
Bt.-Col., 1016; Major-General, 1919 ; served ; 
with Wuntho Expedition, 1891 (wounded) ; 
operations of Irrawady column as staff ofllceT 
(despatches, medal with clasp) ; China, 1900, 
as Adjutant, 16th Bengal Lancers, 1st class 
officer interpreter and Special Service 
Officer, graded, as D.A.A.G. Olespat- 
ches, D.S.O. Medal) ; Attache with Russian 
Forces in Manchuria, 1905 (Order of St. Sta- ! 
nislaus, 2nd class, with swords, and Russian ' 
war medal); served European War, 1914-18 ; 
(despatches 9 times, C.B,, C.M.G., promoted ; 
Bt.-Col. and Maj.-Gen.; Legion of Honour); I 
Chief of British Military Mission to South | 
Russia, 1919-20 (K.C.B., Order of St. Anne, ' 
1st Class, with swords ; Order of St. Stanis- 
laus, Ist class with .swords. Order of St. Vladi- 
mir, 4th class, with swords ); Asstt. Sec- 
retary-Military Department, Govt, of India, , 
1901 ; staff Captain, Intelligence Department, , 
War Oflace, 1902; D.A.Q.M.G., General Staff, : 
1904; awarded Royal Humane Society's Medal, ; 
1907 ; General Staff Officer, Army Head- 
quarters, India, 1910 ; Deputy Quartermaster 
General in India, 1921, Adaress : Karachi. 

HOOPER, Rev. William, D.D. ; Missionary, 
C%M.S. ; Translator, Mussoorie, since 1892; 
b. 1837. Educ. : Cheltenham Pre^ratory 
School; Bath Grammar School: Wadham 
College, Oxford ; Hebrew Exhibition ; 
Sanskrit Scholarship ; Ist class in Lit. Hum.; 


B.A., 1859 ; M.A., 1861 ; D.D. 1887. Went tO 
India, O.M.8.. 1861; Canon of Lucknow, 1906<« 
1919 ; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-90. Publications : — The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works la English, Hindi and Urdu. 
Address : Mussoorie, India. 

HORNELL, WiLUAM WOODWARD, O.I.E. (1917); 
Deputy Secretary, Government of Bengal 
(Ministry of Education) 1921. b. 18 September 
1878. Educ. : Radley and Trinity College, 
Oxford. Appointed to Indian Education 
Service, 1902; Board of Education (London), 
1908; Assist. Director of Special Inquiries and 
Reports, 1911, Secretary to the first Imperial 
Educ. Conference, 1011 ; D. P. I., Bengal, 
1913 ; Member of Calcutta University Com- 
mission, 1917-19. Director of Public In- 
struction, Bengal, 1913-1923. Address: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

IIORSKINS, Julius, IJ. Commissioner, Salva- 
tion Army Territorial Commander for Bom- 
bay Presidency. Has served as an officer 
for 43 years and seen Service in England, 
S. Africa, Australia and the British West 
Indies. Address: Morland Road, Byculla, 
Bombay. 

HOWARD, Albert, C.I.E., M.A., A.R.O.S., 
F.L.8. ; Imperial Economic Botanist to 
Govt, of India, since 1905. h. 1873. Educ : 
Royal Coll ge of Science, London ; St. John's 
College, Cambridge. First Class Hons. Nat. 
Science 'Iripos, 1898; B.A., 1899; M.A., 
1902 ; Mycologist and Agricultural Lecturer, 
Impl. Dept, of Agriculture for West Indies, 
1899-1902 ; Botanist to South-Eastern Ag- 
ricultural College, Wyc, 1903-1905. Public’ 
(ttious: Numerous papers on botanical and 
agricultural subjects. Address : Pupa, Bihar. 

HOWARD, Sir Henry Fraser, K.CM.E. 
(1923), C.I.E. (1913); C.S.I. (1919): First 
Division first class Classical Tripos, Part I ; 
Finance Department, Government of India. 
b. 20 July 1874. m. 1913, Mabel Rosa Roney- 
Dougal. (d. 1923). Educ. : Aldenham School 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Entered Indian 
Civil Service, 1897 ; Under Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India, 1906 ; 
('ollector of Customs, Calcutta, 1909 ; Con- 
troller of Currency, 1914 ; Financial Secretary, 
Government of India, 1917 ; Temporary 
Finance Member of Viceroy’s Council, 1919 ; 
Representative of India at Brussels Inter- 
national Financial Conference, 1920; Controller 
of Finance, India Office, 1920; Secretary, 
Indian Retrencliment (Inchcapo) Committee, 
1922-23. Address : Simla and Delhi. 

HOWELLS, George, RA. (Lend.); ALA. 
(Camb.) ; B. Lltt. (Oxon); B.D, (St. Andrews); 
Ph.D. ( 'lublugen ), E^inoipal of Serarapore 
College, Bengal, since 1906. b. 1871. 

Educ.: Gelllgaer Grammar School; Regent’s 
Park and University Colleges, London; 
Mansfield and Jesus OoUeges, Oxford ; 
Clirlst’s College, Cambridge ; Univ. of Tu- 
bingen. Appointed by Baptist Missionary 
Society for Educational work in India, 1895; 
located at Cuttack, Orissa, engaged in High 
School and theological teaching, and general 
literary and BiWical translaition work, 1895- 
1904 ; originated movement for reorganlBatiott 
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of Serampore College. Angus Lecturer, 1000 : 
published under the title" The Soul of India." 
and Fellow of Univerwity of Calcutta, since 
1913. Address : Serampore College, Serampore, 
Bengal. 

HUDDLESTON, Oaptais Ernbst Whiteside, 
C.I.E.. C.B.E. ; Royal Indian Marine. 
Port Officer, Madras. 6. Aug. 1874. Educ^ : 
Bedford School. Entered R.I.M., 1895 ; 

served Egyptian Camp, 1805-96 : wrecked 
In Warren Hastings’ troopship off Reunion, 
1897 ; received Roy. Humane Society’s 
silver medal, and Lloyd’s silver medal 
for saving life on this occasion ; 

Lieut., 1900 ; served China Erpedition 
^oxer Rising), 1901-02 ; as Assist. Mar. 
Transport Officer ; Mar. Transport Officer, 
Somafiland Expedition, and was In charge of 
landing operations in Obbiat, 1902-4: 
Staff Officer, Bombay Dockyard, 1911 : 
Commander, 1913. Captain, 1917. Senior 
Marine Transport Officer, Bombay, 1914-19. 
Address: Presidency Port Office, Madras. 
HUDSON, GeIibral Sir Havelock, K.C.I.E. 
(1919), K.C.B. (1918), Commanding in Chief 
Eastern Command (1920), A.D.C. General, 
July 1922. b. 26 June 1862. tn. Kate, 
d. of late Major Hawkins. Educ. 
Reading School. 2nd Battalion Northants 
Regiment, 1881-84 ; 19th Lancers (I.A.), 
1886-1910. Served in N. W. F. Campaigns, 
1889 and 1897 ; China, 1910 ; European War. 
1914-17. Mentioned In despatches five times, j 
Commanded Sth Division in France. Adju- 
tant-General in India, 1917-20. Address : 
Naini Tal or Lucknow. 

HULL, Rev. Ernest R., S. j.. Editor of 
The Examiner, b. 9 September 1863. Educ: 
Society of Jesus, English Province. Came to 
India, 1902 and since then engaged In literary 
work in Bombay. Publications : The Exa- 
miner and a series of Examiner Reprints, 
on theological, historical and controversial 
subjects. Address: The Examiner Press, 
Medows Street, Bombay. 

HUMPHRYS, LIEUT-COLONKL FRANCIS HENRY, 
C.I.E., (1920), H, B. M’.s Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenixxitontiary at the 
Court of H.M. The Amir of Afghanistan, Jan. 
1922. b. April 24, 1879, m. Gertrude Mary 
Deane, d. of Sir Harold Do.ane, K.C.S.l. 
Educ.: Shrewsbury and Christ Cliurch. 
Oxford, Joined 2nd WDree^jters, 1000; South 
African War; Joined 25tJi Punjabis, 1902. 
Entered Political Dept., Government, of 
India, 1903 ; Dy Commr., Bannu and Kohat; 
Pol. Agent, Toehl ; Malakand, Khyber; 
Joined Royal Flying Corps in Europe, March 
1918 ; Dy. Forel{^ Secretary, Govt, of India, 
1921. Address: British Legation, Kabul, 
via Peshawar. 

HUNTER, Mathew, C.I.E.; Principal, Uni- 
varsity College, Rangoon, since 1911. Educ.: 
Glggleswick School; Queen’s College, Oxford; 
Strassburg and Heidelberg Universities ; Ho- 
nours Final School of Natural Science, Oxford ; 
Burdett-Ooutts University Scholarship in 
Geology ; M.A., 1890. Lecturer in Chemistry 
and Pnj^ics, Rangoon College, 1890-1909; 
Chemical Examiner to Govt, of Burma, 
1890-1905 ; Acting Principal, Rangoon CoU^, 
and 1909-lL : University Ck)JI«te, 

Rangoon. 


HUSSAIN, Mouxvi Ahmed, C..s,I., nawab 
Aheen Juno Bahadur, Assistant Minister to 
H. H. Nizam, since 1914, and Oh. Sec, to 
Nizam’s Govt., since 1896. Educ, : Christiah 
College, Presidency College, Madras UniVt 
M.A., 1890; Dy. Coll, and M., Madras Presi- 
dency, 1890-02 ; Asst Prlv. Sec. to H. H, 
Nizam, 1893; F.S.A., 1912 ; r.B.A.S., 1914. 

IlYDARl, A., B.A., Nawab HydAR NAWAZ 
Juno Bahadur. Finance Minister, Hydera- 
bad b. 8 Nov. i869. m. Amena Najmuddin 
Tyabji (Kalser-l-Hlnd Gold Medal). BducA 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. Joined In- 
dian Finance Deptt,, 1888; Asstt. Acett. Gene- 
ral, U.P., 1890; Dy. Acett. General, Bombay, 
1807 ; Dy. Acett. General, Madras, 1900 ; 
Examiner, Govt. Press Accounts, 1901; Acett. 
General, Hyderabad State, 1905 ,' Financial 
Secretary, 1907 ; Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Home Deptt., 1911 ; Ag. Director- 
General of Commerce and Industries. 1919 ; 
Accountant General, Bombay, 1920 ; Finance 
Member, Hyderabad Executive Council, 1921. 
First- J’resldcnt, Hyderabad Educational 
Conference in 1915. President, All-India 
Mahomedan Educational Conference, Calcutta 
(1917); Conceived and organised Osmania 
University, Hyderabad ; organised State 
Arfha*ological Department. Address: Hy- 
d('rabad, Dcccan. 

HYDERABAD, HiS EXALTED ^HNES8 A8AE 
JAH MUZAFFAB-UL-MA MALIK NIZAM-UL-MULK 
Mizam-ud-Daula Nawab Mir (Sir Osman 
Ali Khan Bahadur Fateh Jano) op, 
G. C. S. I., (1911), SON or THE LATE LlBUT.- 
GBNL. MIR Sir mahboob ali Khan baha- 
DUR, G. C. B., G. C. S. I., Nizam of 
Hyderabad; 6. 1886; ed. privately; Hon. 
Col. in the Army, and of 20th Deccan Horse. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

IDAR, Maharaja of, since July 1911, Mahara- 
ja Duiraj Maharaja ; Sir Shki Dolat 
SiNGHJl, K.C.S.l. m. Maharanijl Shri 
Poongllanji. Heir: s. Maharaja Kumar 
Himmutsighji. Address: Ilimmatnagar 
(Mahikantha Agency). 

IMAM, Syed Hasan, Barrister, b. 31 August 
1871. EdMC. .' Patna and in England. Called 
to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1892. Practised 
at Patna and Calcutta until 1911. Judge of 
tho High Court, Calcutta, 1912-16. Resumed 
practice at Patna ; President, special Session, 
Indian National Congress, September, 1918; 
President, All-India Home Rule League ; 
Delegate to London Conference on Turkish 
Peace Treaty, 1921. India’s representative to 
tho League of Nations, 1923. Address: 
Hasan Munzil, Patna. 

IMPEY, Lt.-Col. Lawrence, O.S.I., C.I.E.; 
Resident at Baroda. b. 1862. Edux:, : Marl- 
borough ; Sandhurst, Indian Army, 1885 ; 
employed under Govt, of India in the Pol. 
Dept., 1887; has held appointments of Pol. 
Agent in Alwar, Bhopal, Eastern States, 
Rajputana, Bundelkhamd, etc. Address: 
Baroda. 

INDORE, Maharaja op, H. H. Maharajah- 
Dhiraja Raj Rajesuwar Sawai Shri 
Tukoji Rao Holkak, Bahadur, b, 1891, 
Educ.: Mayo Chiefs Coll., Ajmere; Imp, 
Odet Corps. Address : Indow. 
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INNES, Thb Hon. 8nt Charles Alexander, 
B.A, (Oxon.). K.C.S.I. (1024). C.I.E. (1919), 
Member (Commerce and Railways) of Gover- 
nor General’s Council, b, 27 Oct. 1874. m. 
AaathaHoslIe, d. of late Col. K. F. Stevenson. 
Educ.: Merchant Taylor’s School, London, 
and St. John’s Coll., Oxford. Joined I.O.8., 
1898 ; Asstt. Settlement Officer, Malabar, 
1901 to 1905; Under Secry. to -Govt, of 
India, 1907-1910; Collector of Malabar, 1911- 
1915 ; Director of Industries and Controller 
of Munitions, Madras, 1916-19; Foodstuffs 
Commissioner, Govt, of India, 1919; Secretary, 
Commerce Dept., 1920-21. Publicatiom : 
Malabar District Gazetteer. Address : Com- 
merce Department, Government of India, 
Simla. 


IRWIN, Henry, C.I.E., M.I.C.E. b. 1841: 
joined P.W. Dept., 1868; Consulting Architect 
to Govt., 1889; retired, 1896. Address: 
Adyar House, Adyar, 

ISRAR, Hasan Khan, Khan Bahadur, Sir, 
Home Member and President, Judicial Coun- 
cil, Bhopal, b. Shahjahanpur. Educ.: Shah- 
jahanpur, Bareilly. Address : Bhopal. 

IYENGAR, S. Srinivasa. 6. 11 September 
1874. Educ. : Madura and Ih'csldcncy College, 
Madras. Vakil (1898). Member of Madras 
Senate, 1912-16; President, Vakils' Association 
of Madras; President, Madras Social Reform 
Association; Member of All-India Congress 
Com.; Advocate- General, Madras. Publication : 
a book on law reform (1909). Address: 
Mylapore, Madras. 

IZZAT NISHAN, Khuda Bakhash Khan 
T lWANA. Nawab, Malik; Dist Judge, Dera 
Gbazi Khan, b. 1866. Educ. : Government 
High School, Shahpore ; private training 
through Col. Corbyn, Deputy-Commissioner. 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Oommsr., 1894 ; British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903-06. Address : Khwajabad, district 
Shahpore, Punjab, 

JACKSON, Sir John Ernest, Ivt. (i924),C.I.E.; 
A.C.A., Chief Auditor, B. B. u C. I. Railway, 
l^mbay. b. 26 November 1876. m. Educ. 
Marlborough College. Address : Byculla Club, 
Bombay. 

JACOB, Arthur Leslie, C.I.E., Major I. A.; 
Pol. Ag., Zhob, since 1912; in military employ- 
ment, 1891-98; Pol. Asst., Zhob, 1898; 
Asst, to Gov.-General's Agent, Baluchistan, 
1901 ; Pol. Ag., Baluchistan, 1909. Address: 
2ihob, Baluchistan. 

JACOB, General Sir Claud William, k.C.S.I. 
(1914), K.C.B., cr. 1917 ; K.C.M G. cr. 1919; 
O.B., 1915 ; Indian Army ; Chief of the General 
Staff since Jan. 192). A.D.C., General to 
H. M. the King. b. Nov, 1803; m. 1894, 
Clara Pauline, a. of Rev. J. L. Wyatt, Rector 
of Brandon, Suffolk. Educ.: Sherborne 
School ; R.M.C. Sandhurst. Entered army, 
1882 ; General Staff Officer, lat Grade, India, 
1912 ; Brig. Gen. Commanding Dehra Dun 
Brigade, 1915 ; Commanding Meerut Division, 
6 Sept. 1915 ; 2l8t Division, 18th Nov. 1916 ; 
2nd Army Corps, 28th May 1916 ; served Zhob 
Valley, 1890 ; N.-W. Frontier, India, 1901-2 
(ipeijRl with clasp); European War, 19;4-18 


(C.B. wounded, Prom. Major-General. Lieut- 
Gen. 3 June lftl7i General, .^1 May 1920). Or- 
der of St.VIadlmir 4th class with swords (Rus- 
sia), despatchas ten times, Grand Officer de 
I’ordre de la Couronne (Belgium) with Croix 
de Guerre, Grand Officer de Legion d’Honneur, 
France, Grand Officer de Pordre de Leopold, 
Distinguished Service Medal, American. 
Address: Army Headquarters, India. 

JADHAV, The Hon. Mr. Bhaskarrao Vithoji- 
RAO, M.A.. LL B., Minister of Education, 
Bombay, b. May 1867. w. to a lady from the 
Vlcharo family of Ratnagiri District. Educ. \ 
Wilson College, Elphiastonc College, and 
Governmert Law School. Served In Kolhapur 
State and retired as Revenue Member of the 
State Council. Address'. Narayan Dabholkar 
Road, Bcmbay. '' 

JAFFER, Hon. Khan Bahadur Ebrabim 
Haroon, Member of the Council cf State ; 6* 
Dec. 27, 1881. Educ.: Deccan College. 

Poona ; Landlord and proprietor of Messrs. 
Jaffer Jussuff <fe Co., President, Anjuman-I- 
Islain, Poona ; Hon. Secy., Islamia School; 
Managing Trustee of Jame-Musjid and 
trustee and member of other institutions and 
funds. Organised Bombay Presidency 
Muslim League, 1908 ; revived Bombay 
Presidency Mahomedan Educational Con- 
ference ; President, All-India Muslim Conice.. 
Lucknow, 1919, at which All-India Centra! 
Khilafat Committee established ; Member, 
Cantonment Reforms Committee; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1916-19 ; 
represented Bombay Presidency Mahomedans 
on the Imperial Legislative Council, 1919-20. 
President, 34th Session, All-India Mahomedan 
Educational Conference. 1920 ; President, 
Third Sessions, All-India Cantonment Confe- 
rence. 1922 ; Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligarh. Address: East Street, 
Poona. 

JAGATNARAYAN, Thb Hon.Pandit, Minister, 
U. P. Govt, for Local Self Govt, and Public 
Health, b. Dec. 1864. Educ.: Canning Coll., 
Lucknow, rn. Srimatl Kamalapati, 3. of P. 
Sham Narayan Saheb Ralna. Address : 
Golaganj, Lucknow. 

J AMI AT RAI, DlWAN , RAI BAHADUR, C.I.E. 
b. 1861. m. 1891. Educ. : Bhown, Kohatand 
Gujrat. Ent. Govt. Service, 1880 ; served In 
Political Offlee with Kurain F.F., 1880; accom- 
panied Afghan Boundary Coramlsdon, 1885- 
1886 ; special duty, boundary settlement of 
Laghari Barkhan, ls97; Asst, to the Supdt. 
of Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-07 ; services 
acknowledged by Govt, of India ; on 
special duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910 ; Asst, to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11 ; 
Ex. Asst. Commsr., 1902 : Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912,- Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan 1920. 
Publications : Quetta Municipal Manual; 
History of Freemasonry In Quetta, Reports 
on the settlement of Duki and Barkhan ; 
Notes on (1) Domiciled Hindus, (2) Hindus of 
Kandahar and Ghazni, (8) Purbia menial castes 
and bwe^ers, (4) Notes, (6) Afghan Pawindhas 
and (6) Avenue rates and economic condi- 
tions. Address : (^uett^t 
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JAORA STATE, Major H. H. Fakhar-tjt- , 
Dafla Nawab Sir Muhammed iptikhar Ai- 
Kiian Bahadur Saulat Jang, K.C.I.E. h . 
1883. H. IT. served In European War. ■ 
Adaress : Jaora State, Central India. 

JAEDINE, William Ellis, O.I.E., F.R.G.S., 
M.E.A.S. b. 1867. Edue. : Fettoe College, 
Edinburgh ; Wren’s. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Ent. I.C.8., 1886; joined Pol. Dept, 
of Govt, of India, 1893; became 2nd Asst. 
Resident, Hyderabad Ist Asst. ; Ag. to Govr.- 
Gen. In Cent. Ind. and Ist Asst. Resident, 
Hyderabad; Pol. Ag., Bundelkhand, 1904-00 ; 
Malwa, 1910-11 : Resident, Gwalior, 1912-13 : 
Baroda, 1914 ; Gwalior, since 1914 ; Knight 
of Grace of Order of St. John of Jenisalem. 
Address : Gwalior. 

' JATKAR, Bhimrao Hanmantrao, B.A., LL.B.. 
Pleader and Member, Legislative Assembly. 
b. 24 April 1880. r?i. to Annapurnabai Jatkar 
Eduo.: at Basim A. V. School, Amraoti High 
School, Fergusson College, Poona and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal Bar I 
in 1906 ; a Congressman working as one of the 
Joint Secretaries of the District Association, 
Yeotmal, since itsinception inl915; non-oibcial 
elected Chairman, Yeotmal Municipality, since 
1919. Address: Yeotmal (Berar). 

JAYANTI Ramayya Tantulu,B.A.,B.L., Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly, b. Aug. 1861. Educ.i 
at Rajahmundry and Madras. Served In Rev. 
Deptt, in Madras Presidency and retd, as 1st 
Grade Depy. OoIIr. 1917 ; acted as Presidency 
Magistrate, Madras for 3 years. Publications: 

A defence of literary Telugu and several 
articles on literature, history and areha'ology. 
Address : Muktisvaram, Tottaramudi, P. O, 
Godavari Dl.st. 

JEHANGIR, Sir Cowasjee, Ist Baronet ; 
nephew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas- 
jee Jehanglr Readymoncy, C.S.I. b, 
8th June 1853, m. 1876, Dhunbai, d. of the 
late Ardeshlr Hormusjee Wadia; one «. 2 d. 
Educ.: Proprietary School ; Elphinstoue 
College and University of Bombay. Banker, 
mlllowner and landed proprietor: Delegate 
of the Parsee Matrimonial Court ; and Trustee 
and member of the Parsee Panchayet. Appoin- 
ted Sheriff of Bombay In 1919 ; has assumed 
the name of Cowasjee Jehanglr- Bart. 1908. 
Address: Readymoney House, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

JEHANGIR, CowASJi (Junior), M.A.(Cambrldge), 
O.I.E. (1920); O.B.E. (1918); Member of 
the Bombay Executive Council 1923. b. Feb. 
1879 : m. to Hirabal, d. of H. A. Hormasjl of 
Lowji Castle. Educated at St. Xavier’s College. 
Bombay, and St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Partner in the firm of Cowasji Jehangir & Co. . 
Member of the Bombay Corporation since 
1894 ; Chairman of Its Standing Committee, 
1914-1915 ; Member of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust ; President, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919-1920.; Temporary Member 
of the Executive Council, Bombay (Dec. 1921). 
Address: Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

JSUTBEBHOY, SIR Jambetjeb, 5th Baronet; 
Jt.C.a.I.. Vlce-Presdt., Legis. Assembly, b. 6th 
tliaph 1878} «. father Sjr Janiset^ee, 1908, and 


, assumed the name of Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
In lieu of Rustorajee ; Head of the Zoroastrlan 
Community in Bombay; Pres, of the Sir 

; Jam'^etjee Charity Funds, and Member of 
Municipal Corporation, m. 1906, Serene bai 
Jalbhoy Ardesar Sett. Address: Mazagon 
Castle, Bombay. 

JEVON8, Herbert Stanley, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.G.S., F.S.S. ; Univ. Prof, of 
Economics in UnIv. of Allahabad since 1914 
and Hon. Treas,, Indian Economic Associa- 
tion. b. 8 October 1875. Educ.: Giggieswick 
Gram, Sch. ; University Coil., London ; Trin. 
Coil., Cambridge; Geol. Inst,, Helielberg; 
Univ. Demonstrator in Petrology, Cambridge, 
1900-01 ; Lecturer in Minerology and Geo- 
logy, and Asst, to Prof. T. W. Edgeworth 
David, F. R. S., In University of Sydney, 
N. S. W., 1902-04 ; Lectr. and later Fulton 
Prof, of Econ. and Pol. Science in Univ. 
Coll, of S. Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, 
1906-11 ; engaged in garden city and housing 
reform propaganda, 1911-14. Has under- 
taken researches in rural economics, irrigation 
on periodicity in Economic Phenomena 
and other Indian Currency and finance, 
191.5-1921. Until recently was editor of the 
Indian Journal of Economics. Publications : 
Rssay.s on Economics; The Sun’s Heat and 
Trade Activity; 3'he British Coal Trade; 
Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings in the 
U.P. : Economics of Tenancy Law and 
Estate Management; Money; Banking and 
Exchange in India; The Future of Exchange; 
and numerous books, papers and articles on 
Petrology, Minerology, Economics, Politic-s, 
Housing Reform, etc.. Address: 4, Thorn- 
hill Road, Allahabad. 

J RYPORE, Maharaja of, Lieutenant Sri Sri Sri 
Maharaja Eamchandra Deo Maharaja of 
JoypoTC Samasthanam, s. of late Maharaja Sir 
Sri Vikrama Deo Bahadur, K.C.I.E., and late 
Sri Sri Sri Lady Seethapatta Maharani Circar. 
b. 31st Dec. 1893. Educ: privately, m. 
1913 Sri Sri Sri Lakshml Patta Maharani 
Circar, d.of the late Maharajah Sir Sri Bhaga- 
vat Prasad Singh Bahadur,K.C.I.E.,of Palram 
pur. III 1 ted Provinces of Agra and Oudh* 
First Landed Zarnindar in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, owning about 14,000 square miles. 
Address: Fort, Jeyporo, Vizagapatam 

Agency, Madras Presidency, India. 

JHALA, RAJ PANA SHRI MANSINHJI SURAT- 
SiNHJi, C.I.E. (1918); Dewan, Dhrancadhra 
State and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, Rajputana. Educ. : Dhrangadlira 
and Rajkot. Was first Guardian to H. H. 
Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when he 
was Heir-Apparent and accompanied him to 
England ; was afterwards for a few years 
in Government service and left it as Dy. 
Superintendent of Police to join service in 
his parental State, where he was for a year 
Personal Assistant to H. H. Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan. Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur, from Dec. 1922 to March 
1923. Address; Lai Bungalow, Dhrangadhra. 

JHALA WAR, H. H. Maharaj Ran a Sir 
Bhawani Singh Bahadur op; K.O.S.T.; 5. 
1874; 8. 1899. Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer, 
^aa greatly extended education throp^. 
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out the state and established several libraries. | 
He has recently proposed to confer the richt of 
leelslation on the people by the creation of two ! 
Houses a lower and an upper one on the 
lines adopted in British India. Publication : 
Travel Pictures. Address : Jhairapatan, RaJ- 
putana. 

JIND, H. H. Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh*uL' 
ITIKAD DAPLAT-I-INOLISHIA, RAJA-I-RaJGAN 

Maharaja Sir Ranbir Sinoh Rajendra 
Bahadur, Lt.-Colonel, G.C.T.E., K.C.S.I. 6. 
1879 ; 8. 1887. Address: Sangrur, Jind State, 
Punjab. 

JOQLEKAR, Rao BAHADUR Ramohandra 
Narayan, T.S.O., B.A., Chief Land Officer, 

Tata Co., Coll. Baroda State, from Deer. 1916 
to June 80, 1920. Depy. Coll. First grade 
and Native Asst, to Commsr., C.D., 1901-16 ; , 
some time Adv. to Chief of lehalkaranji ; I 
b. Satara, 8th Dec. 1858. Educ. : De ccan Coll., { 
Poona. Held non-gazt ttod appointments in j 
Nasik, Satara, Ahinednagar, Poona and Shola- I 
pur Dists., 1883-1899 ; Depy. Coll., 1890.1 
Publications : Land Revenue Code annota- | 
ted up to 1st Octr. 1920; Watan Act annota- , 
tod up to 1st Sept. 1920; Alienation Manual; ! 
Inspection of Revenue offloes ; Court fees 1 
in Revenue and Magisterial offices, ; 
Address: 203, Kala Haud, Shukrawar Rth, ! 
Poona City. 

JOHN, Sir Edwin, Kt. (1022), C.B.E., 1921; 
ICt. of the Order of St. Gregory the Great 
(Civil Order) 1901. Grand Commander, St. 
Sylvester the Great (1920), Cotton and Seed 
Merchant and Mill-owner, b. 3 August 1850, 
m. 1879, Mary Sykes, Southport Lancs; one d. 
Educ. : Stonyhurst. Address : 8, Cantonments , 
Agra, U. P. 

JOHNSTON, Frederick William, C.S.L, 
C.I.E., I.C.S,; in Pol. Dept, of Govt, of India; 
Resident, Second class and Revenue and 
Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan ; b. 
2nd Nov. 1872. Educ.: KelvinsUlc Acad., 
Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge (B. A., 
1894). Asst. Commsr., 1896 ; went to N.-W. 
Fron., 1899; and was employed there till end 
of 1911, Go^i). of India, Finance Dept., 1911- 
15 ; Ministry of Munitions, England, 1915-17 
Address : Quetta. 

JOSHI, Sir Moropant Vishvanatii, Kt., B.A., 
LL.B., Home Member, Central Provinces, 
b. 1801. Educ.: Deccan Coll., Poona, and 
Elphlnstone Coll., Bombay. Practised as ; 
Advocate In Judicial Com mr. ’.a Court, in Berar 1 
from 1884-1920. Address: Nagpur, C. P. | 

JOSHI, Narayan Malhar; Member of the 
Servants of India Soc. b. June 1879. 
Educ : Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll. Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India .Soc., 1909. Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, since l&ll, and Sec!, 
Bombay Presy, Social Reform Assoc., since 
1917 ; Sec., W. India Nat. Liberal Assoc, 
since 1919. Was sent to Mesopotamia by 
Govt, of India as representative of the Indian { 
Press, 1917, and in 1920 to Washington and j 
in 1921 and 1922 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to International [ 
Labour Confee. Kaisar-i-Hlnd Silver Medal I 
(;9;9), Mepaber of t|ie Bombay Municipal ' 


Corpn. since 1919, up to end of March 1923, 
Was awarded, but declined C. I. B. in 1921, 
Nominated bv Govt., a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1921 to represent 
labour interests. Address : Servants of India 
Society, Sandhur'^t, Bombay. 
JUGMOHANDAS VARJIVANDA3, Sm, Kt., 
Merchant and liindlord ; b. 1869. Educ,: 
Fort High Sen., Bombay. Mem., Bombay 
Corpn., 1900-06; trustee of several charitable 
institutions. Address : Bombay. 

JUKES, John Edwin Clapham, C.I.E. 
(1921). Joint Sec., Finance Dept., Govt, of 
India since 1920. b. 12 Nov. 1878. Educ.; 
Aldenham Sch., Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. 
Porson Univ. prizeman, 1899. Chancellor's 
Classical Medallist, 1902. m. Marguerite 
Jessie, d. of the late James Searle of Reigate. 
Address : Richmond, Simla. 

KAJl.ii, Mr. Justice Abdeali Mahomedali, 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.;, Bar.-at-Law; Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, b. 12 February, 
1871. Educ.: St. Mary’s Institution, 
Byculia ; St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coil., Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inu. Ord. 
Fe llow, Syndic and Dean in Law of Bombay ; 
Univ. President, Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay ; 
Vlec-Prosidcnt, Islam Club and Islam Gym- 
khana. Address : Dilkhoosh, Grant Road, 
Bombay, 

KALE, The Hon. Mr. Vaman Govtnd. Mem- 
ber of the Council of State, h. 1876. Educ. ; 
New English School and Fergusson Coll., 
Poona. Joined the Deccan Education 80c. 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay Univ. since 1919. Prof, of History 
and Economics, Fergusson Coll., Liberal In 
Polities; has addressed numerous public 
meetings'.has published many articles on econo- 
mics and political and social reform, and 
the following works : ‘‘Indian liidustrial and 
economic problems,”* 'Indian administration”, 
“Indian Economics,” “Dawn of Modem 
Finance in India,” “ Gokbale and economic 
reforms,” “ India’s war finance,” '* Cur- 
rency reform in India,” '* Constitutional 
reforms in India,” etc. Address : Fergusson 
Coll., Poona. 

IvAMAT, Balkribhna Sitaram, B.A., M.L.A. 
(1921). Merchant and Contractor, b. 21 March, 
1871. Educ.: Deccan Coll. m. Miss Yamunabal 
R. M. Gawaskar of Cochin. Member, Bombay 
Lcgls. Council, 1913-10, 1916-20. Member 
of various educational bodies. Has taken 
part in work for social and agricultural 
reform. Address : Ganeshkliind Road, Poona, 
or Tambe Building, Dadar, Bombay. 
KANDATHIL, RIGHT Rev. Mar. Augustine, 
D.D. Titular Bishop of Arad, and Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Ernakulam. Was Co-adjutor with 
right of succession to the first Vicar Apostolic 
of Ernakulam, since 1911 ; b. Chemp, Vaikam, 
Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874. Educ.: Papal 
Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. Priest, 1901 
Parish Priest for some time: Rector of Prep. 
Sem., Ernakulam, and Private Sec. to the 
first Vicar Apostolic of Ernakulam, to end 
of 1911. «. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Pareparambil as 
Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 Deer. 1919 ; In- 
stalled on 18 Deer. 1919. ; BIshop'g 

Hopse, Emf^l?ulam, Ufalfvbfty, 
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KANHAIYA LAL; Thb Hon. Mr. .Tustiob, 
Ral Bahadur, M. A., LL.B., Jxidge, High Court., 
Allahabad, h. 17 July 1866. m. Shrimatl Devi, 
d. of Vyas Gokiildasji of Agra. Edtic. : The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad : Joined 
the U.P., Civil Service on 22 April 1871 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate .Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge with the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Fel). 
1908 ; acted as District and Sessions Judge 
in 1910 and again in 1911 ; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 192.3. 
Publications : Elementary History of India ; 
Dharma Shlksha or a treatise on Moral cul- 
ture in the vernacular ; and A Note on the 
Koorganisatiou of the Judicial Stalf. Address : 
No. 9, Elgin Road, Allahabad. 

KANIKA.Thb Baja op, Hon. Baja Bajenpra 
Naratan Bhanja Deo Bahadur, O.B.E. 
OF Kanika ; M.L.A. b. 24 March 1881. m. 
d. of Feudatory, Chief of Nayagarh, 1899. 
Edue, : Bavenshaw Coll. Sch. ; ^11., Cuttack. 
Beoeived management of KiUah Bauika fiom 
Court of Wards, 1902 ; Mem. of the Bengal 
Leg. Council, 1909-12 ; Mein, of Bihar and 
Orissa Leg. Council, 1912-16; Member, 
Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20 ; Mem., Bihar 
and Orissa I^egislativo Council, 1921-22; 
Mem. Indian Legislative Assembly, 1922-23 ; 
Pres., Orissa Landholders' Assn.; Vice-Pros. 
Bengal Landholders’ Association; Vice- 
President, Bihar Landholders’ Association ; 
Mem. of Bengal Fishery Board; Morn., Itoy. 
Asiatic Soc . Member Governing Body, 
Bavenshaw College, ’Kuttack ; Fellow, Patiia 
University. Address : Kuttack or Bajkaniku, 
Orissa. 

KAPUBTHALA, H. H. JAQATJIT Singh 
Bahadur, Maharaja Baja-i-Bajgan of, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E.; b. Sept. 1872; «. father, 
1877. Address : Kapurthala, Punjab. 
EABAUU, H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir 
Bhanwar Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra Bhal, O.C.I.E., K.C.I.E. b. 24 
July 1854. Educ. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer. ' 

A. 1886. AddreAA ; Karauli, Bajputana. 
KASIMBAZAAB, Maharaja Sir Manindra, 

CHANDRA Nandy OF, K.C.I.E., Member, 
Council of State. Educ. ; Hindu School ; 
Presdt., Bengal Landholders’ As.so<dation 
and British India Association, Calcutta. 
Belongs to Moderate School of politics, takes 
a keen interest in and is a magnifleont patron 
of education, industries, agriculture, litera- 
ture and politics. Publications : Upasana 

B. S. Panjika, The Indian Medical Plant, 
A History of Indian Philosophy, Great 
Baisnava Granthas, Part 10 of Sreemat 
Bhagbat, Fundamental unity of India, 
History of Indian Shipping and Maritime 
Activity. Address; Kasimbazaar, Bengal. 

KAYE, Lt.-Col. C., O.S.I., O.I.E., C.B.E.. I. A., 
Dr. of Intelligence Bureau, 1919. b, 27 May 
1868 ; m. 6 September 1905, Margaret Sarah, 
d. of Bev. Thomaa Bryson, London Mission, 
Tientsin j N, China : one a, 2 d*s. Educ. : 
>jV|qch.e8te^ ; Bn. perbysWre 


Regt., 1889 ; transferred to I. A., 1892 ; 

served N.-W. F. of India, 1897-98; Gen. 
Staff O.Tir. at I. A. Hd.-qnarters, Simla, 
1908; Dy. Chief Censor, India, 1914-19. 
Address : Simla. 

KAZI SYED, Hifazat Alt, B.A., LL.B., 
Minister for Local Self-Go vcrnmfnt, Public 
Works, Public Health, etc.. Central Provinces; 
b. 1892. Educ. Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. Elected President Municipal, 
Committee, Khandwa, 1920. AddreM\ 
Temple Boad, Nagpur. 

KEANE, Michael, C.I.E. (1921); Presdt., 
U.P. Legislative Council, b. 1874 ; m. 
Joyce Lovett Thomas. Educ,: Jesuit 
School, Clongowes Wood, and Univ. Coll., 
Dublin. Entered T.C.S., 1898. Has been 
Under-Sec. to Govt., on deputation under 
the Govt, of India for settlement work in the 
Tonk and Sirchl States In Bajputana ; Dis- 
trict Officer in Agra and Cawnpore, Judicial 
Sec. to Govt., and Ch. Sec. to Govt. Address: 
Lucknow. 

KEELING, Sir Hugh Trowbridge, Kt. (1923), 
C.SJ., 1915, A.M.I.C.E., Ch. Eng., and Sec. 
to Ch. C^ommr.', Delhi, since 1912; Mem. of 
Delhi Imp. Commn.. 1913; Mem., Institute 
Fngincers. (Tnd.) b. 14 April 1885. Educ.: 
Marlbrough and Cooper’s Hill ; m. Edith, d, 
of CoJ. T. O. Underwood, late 4th Punjab 
Cavalry. Asst. Eng., Madras P. W. D., 
1887 ; Exec. Eng., 1898. Superintending 
Eng., 1910. Address : P. W. D., Delhi. 

KEEN, Liedt.-Colonel William John, C.I.E. 
(1916), C.B.E. (1920), Pol. Dept., Government 
of India. 6. 24 March 1973 ; w. 1899, Marion 
Beatrice, d. of Col. A. McL. Mills.37th Dogras. 
two 8. two d. Educ. : Halleybury College, B. 

M. C., Sandhurst. Guz. to R. Welsh Fus., 
1892 ; Trans, to I. A., 37th Dogras, 1894 ; 
served Chitral Be. Exp., 1895 ; Joined Punjab 
Commn., 1898 ; Pol. Dept., Govt, of India, 
1901 ; serving In N. W. Fron. Prov.; served 
Kabul Khel Exp., l902;Mohraand Exp., 1908 ; 
Great War, 1914-18; Afghan War, 1919. 
Address: Bevenuo Commissioner, Peshawar, 

N. W.F.P. 

KEI'l'll, The Hon. Mr. William John, C.I.E., 
1917, I.C/'.S., M.A., Member and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Executive Council of the Governor 
of Burma and Finance Member of the Burma 
J.egislativo Council, 2nd June 1923. h. 
1873 ; m. 1915 Isabel, only d. of Sir Harvey 
Adamson, Kt., K.C.S.I., Lt. -Govr. of Burma 
(1910-16) ; one s. one d. Educ. : Edinburgh 
H. Sch. and Univ.; Christ Church, Oxford. 
Ent., 1895 (first in final Exam. 190^, 

Sec. to Fin. Commr., 1899-1905 ; Sett. Offl. 
1907-10; Sec. to Govt, of Burma, 1911- of 
Bev. Secry., 1912-19 and Mem. of Counclil2; 
Lt. -Governor ; Commr. Mag we Divn., 1919-21; 
Member, Indian Leg. Assembly Delhi Sessions, 
1921*1922, Off g. Development Commissioner, 
Burma 1922, Financial Commissioner, 1923, 
and Vice-President of the Legislative Council 
of the Lieut. -Govern or of Burma. Address : 
Pegu House, Bangoon ; Mldhurst, Maymyo. 
KEMP, Norman Wrijht, Bar-at-Law (Inner 
Temple); Addl. Jud. Commr., Sind, b. 29 Octo- 
ber $874, ; the Collegiate^ Ed^nbi^^h 
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and Inner Temple. Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Bombay, Chief Judge of Small Causes 
Court, Bombay; Acting Judge, High Court, 
Bombay. Address ; Sind Club, Karachi. 

KENYON, Major-general Lionel riofard, 
C.B., 1917; R.G.A., Director-General of 
Ordnance since 1910 ; «. of J. R. Kenyon, 
K.C., D.C.L. of Pradoe, Shropshire : b. 26 
July 1867 ; m. 1896, Elizabeth Jane, d. of 
P.C, Sutherland, M.D., F.R.G.8., etc. Sur- 
veyor-General of Natal. Bduc. : Winches- 
ter; R.M. A.. Woolwich. 2nd-Lt. R.A., 1887 ; 
Military Assistant to Chief Supdt. Ordnanco 
Factories, 1905-7 ; Secretary, Ordnance 
Board, 1907-10; Deputy Director, Ordnance 
Factories, India, 1911-16 ; Director of 
Munitions Inspection in U.S.A., 1916-19. 
Address : Army Headquarters, India. 

KERR, Sm John Henry, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E.; 
Governor of Assam Since Oct. 1922, b. 1871. 
Educ.: Glasgow Academy and Univ.; Clare 
Coll., Cambridge, .Toined I. C. S., 1892 ; 

Settlement Oillcer, Bihar, 1899; Coll, of 
Midnai)ore, 1904; Dir. of Land llec., Bengal, 
1905 ; Dopy. Sec., to Govt, of India, 1907 ; 
Rev. Sec. to Govt, of Bengal, 1911 ; Chief, 
Secretary to Govt, of BcngHl» 1915 Member 
Executive Council, Bengal, 1921. Publieatiori: 
Settlement reports of Saran and Darbhanga ; 
joint-editor of Rainpini’s Bengal Tenancy 
Act. Address : Government House, Shillong, 
Assam. 

KETTLEWELL, Arthur Bradley, C.I.E., 

l. 0.8. ; late Add. See. to Govt., Punjab. 
Eduf. : Cheltenham ; New Coll., Oxford. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1890 ; Pol. Offl., Wana, 1898-99. 
Depy. Commsr., 1903 ; See. to Govt., Punjab, 
1903-07. Address : Lahore. 

KHAPARDE, Ganesh Shrikuishna, B. A., 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate, b. 1856. 

m. to Laxml Bal. Educ. : In Berar and 
Bombay. Extra Asstt. Commissioner in 
Berar from 18S5 to 1889; returned to the Bar, 
Vice-Chairman of the Local .v unicipality and 
Chairman of the District Board ol nearly 17 
years. Member of Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council. Member of the Council of State. 
Address : Amraotl, Berar, C. P. 

KINCAID, Charles Augustus, C.V.O., 
Judicial Commr. in Sind. b. 8 Feb. 1870. 
Educ.: Sherborne Sch., Balliol Coll., 

Oxford. Passed I.C.S. examination, 1889; 
came out to India, 1891; Pol. S('c., 1910; 
Agent for Sardarsin Deccan, 1914 ; Dist. and 
Seas. Judge, Satara, 1913-18; Addl. Judl. 
Commsr., Sind, 1918 ; Publications: Outlaws of 
Kathiawar, and The Tale of a Tulsl Plant 
(Essays on Indian Subjects) ; Deccan 
Nursery Tales, 1914 ; The Indian Heroes, 
1915 ; Ishtur Phakde, 1917 ; Tales from 
the Indian Epics, 1918; A History of 
the Maratha People, Vol, I., 1918 , 
Tales of the Saints of Pandharpur, 1919: 
Shri Krishna of Dwarka, 1920; Hindu Gods 
1920. Tales of King Vikrama, 1021 ; Tales 
of Old Sind ; The Anchorite ; History of the 
Maratha People, Vol. II, 1922. Address: 
Karachi. 

KINO, Charles Montague, C.S.T. (1922) ; 
C.I.B. ; Depy. Commsr., Punjab, since 1901. 
Educd^i, Paul’s School; Balliol Coll. Oxford. 


Ent. I.C.8., 1892. Depy. Commsr., 1901. Com-* 
mlBsioner, 1917. Addriss : Lahore. 

KISHENGARH H. H. MAHARAJA Adbieaj 
Maharaja Madansingh Bahadur, K.O.8.I., 
K.C.I.E. ; b. Nov. 1884 ; $. father, late 
raja Sir Sardul Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E. ; cr» 
1892 ; tn. 2nd d. of mesent C^ef of DdalpUr; 
served European War, 1014-1&. Address: 
Kishengarh, ^jputana. 

KISHUN PERSHAD,R.UA-I-RAJATAN MAHA- 
RAJAH Bahadur, Yaminus-Sultanath, 
Sm, G.C.T.E., K.C.T.E., Peishkar, Hyderabad 
State, Deccan, b. 28 Jan. 1864; Edue.: 
Nizam Coll., Hyderabad, Min. of Mil. Dept.; 
1893-1901. Decorated tQT service's rendered to 
the Hyderabad State. Publications : 57 works 
In prose poetry, Persian, Urdu and Mar^i. 
Address: City Palace, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

KITCHEN, Arthur Jambs Warburton, C.I.E., 
T.C.S., Commissioner, Rawalpindi, Punjab; 
b. 31 Jan. 187a Educ. : Clifton College ; 
Pembroke Coll., Cambridge (B.A.). Ent, 
I.C.S., 1893 (Retired). 

KNAPP, Sir Arthur Rowland, K.C.I.E, 
(1924) ; C.SJ. (1922) : C.B.E. (1919). Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council (1922), Madras. 
6. 10 Doc. 1870. Educ.: Westminster School, 
Christ Church, Oxford, m. Florence Annie, 
d. of the late Dr. E. Moore, Princ. of St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, and Canon ol 
Canterbury. Entered Civil Service, 1891. 
Chief Secretary to Govt., 1919: Reforms 
Commissioner, 1920; Temp. Member of 
Council in 1919-20, and In 1921. Sixjcial 
Commissioner for Malabar, 1921. Address: 
Rosewood, Ootacamund, and Madras Club. 

KOLHAPUR, llis Highness Shri rajaram 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of, since 1922 ; 30 

Julv 1897 ; e.s. of (3nl. Sir Shahu Chhatra- 
pati Maharaja or Kolhamir (d. 1922) ; direct 
descendant of Shlv^Ji the Great, the Founder 
of the Maratha Empire; m. 19l« H. H. 
Shrimati Tarabai Saheb, g. d. of H. H. Sir 
Sayajlrao Maharaj Gaekwar, Ruler of Baroda. 
Educ.: Privately fn Kolhapur; Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewirg Chris- 
tian College, Allahabad. Address: Kolhapur, 

KOLLENGODE, The Hon. Raja Vasudfta 
Raja, Valia nambipi of,C.T.E.( 1915),F.M.U. 
(1921); Ivandholdcr. b. Oct. 1873. m. to 
C. Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama 
Menon, Chief .Tustice of Travancorc. Educ.: 
Rajah’s High School, Kollengode, and Vic- 
toria College, Palghat. Senior member and 
manager of the aristocratic family of Venga- 
nad in Malabar ; twice nominated as member 
of Madras Legislative Council, afterwards 
elected Member, Madras lArglslativo Council, 
representing landholders ; Member, Council 
of State (1922). Address: Kollengode, 
Malabar Dlst. 

KOTAH, H. H. LiEUT.-COLONEL SIR UMRD 
Singh Bahadur, Maharao of, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., G.B.E., K.C.8.I.,; Hon. Lt.-Col. 
In Army; Hon. Major, 42nd Deoil Regt. 

1873. «. 1889, .ddcfrm .' Kotah, Rajputana. 

KOTLA, Hon. Raja Kushalpalsingh of, 
M.A. (Cal.), LL.B. (All.) LL.D., Ph.D., 
Member of the Indian Legislative Assambiy 
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b, 16 Dec. 1872; s. to Kotla estate) 1906. 
Hem. of U. P. Leg. Coim. since )909. Mem. 
of Imp. Leg. Coun. as Hep. of landed aristo- 
cracy of Prov. of Agia, 1913; 3p. Mag., Vice- 
Chairman of Agra Dlst. Bd.; Chairman of 
Pirozabad Mun. ; 'frustee and Mem, of Mana- 
ging Comm, ol Agra Coll. Address: KoUa 
Fortf P.O. Kotlaf Oiat. Agra, XJ.P. 

KRI8HNAN, Ceeruvabi, Dewan Bahadtjf, 
M.A. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, Judge, High 
Court, Madras, b. 26 November 1868. 
m. in 1895. Educ.: High School, Cannanore ; 
Govermneiit College, Calicut ; Presidency 
College, Madias ; (Christ’s (College, Cam- 
bridge; Government of India Scholar and 
Scholar, Christ’s Col’ege, Carabridg(5. Joined 
Madras Bar, 1891. Acted as Prof, of Chemistry, 
Presidency College, Madras ; Ch. Presidency 
Magistrate, Madras ; Ch. Judge, Court of 
Small Causes, Madras; was Fellow, Universitj 
of Madras. Address : Shenstono Park, Har- 
rington Road, Madr.ns. 

KUTCH, H. H. Maharaja Duiraj Mirzak 
Maharao Shri Khengarji Sawai Bahadur 
OF, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. ; b. 23 Aug. 1866; e. 
1876; m. 1884. Address : The Pahxce, Bhuj, 
Kutch. 

LAHORE, Bishop of, since 1913, Rt. Rev, 
Henry Biokersteth Durrant; M.A., D.D., 
C.B.E. Editc.: Higligate Sch.; Pembroke Coll., 
Camb. Ch. Miss. Coll., Islington. Curate of St. 
Matthew’s, East Stonchouse, 1894-95 ; 
O.M.S. Missionary, Lucknow, 1896 ; St. 
John’s Coll., Agra, 1897. Vicc-Prin., 1900; 
Prln., 1911 ; Fellow, Allahabad Unlv., 1906 ; 
served European War, Mesopotamia (Kut-cl- 
Amara), 1915 (Despatches), 1918 (Despatches). 
Address: Bl.shopsbourne, Lahore. 

LAKHTAR, Chief of, Thakob Karan Sinqhi 
VajirajJI, C.S.I., 1911 ; b. 1846. Address: 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMI NARAYAN LAL, son of Munshi 
Dyal Najayan Lai, Pleader and Zemindar, 
b. 1870. m. to Srimati Navarani Kunwer. 
Ediic. at Aurangabad, Gaya and Patna. Pass- 
ed plcadershlp examination in 1890 and since 
practising as a pleader at Aurangabad and 
Gaya in the Province of Bihar and Orissa. 
Hon. organiser of co-ojKjrative societies ; Di- 
rector and Deputy Chairman of the Central 
Bank, Aurangabad; Chairman of the CVidrjil 
Bank, Aurangabad; Chairman of Mic Divi- 
sional Co-operative Federation, Patna ; a 
Councillor of the Co-operative Federation, 
Bihar and Orissa and a nominjitod member 
of the Legislative Assembly. Publicatious : 
Glories of Indian Medicine. Address: 
Aurangabad or Gaya (Bihar and Orissa). 

LAL, Rao Bahadur Bakshi Sohan, M.L.A. 
(non-Mahomedan Constituency, .Tullundur 
Dlvn.), Vakil, H. Ct,, Lahore, b. 4 April 
1867. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, Jullun- 
dur and Lahore. Sleeted Member Punjab 
Leg. Council, 1912 and 1916. Address : High 
Court, Lahore. 

LAL, PlYARB, Bar-at-Law, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, b. Jan. 1860. Educ. : Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Called to the 
Bar in 1886 ; practised up to 1896 ; was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State, 1896-1890 ; Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906 ; travelled 1 
round the world in 1913. Address: Meerut. ' 


LATIF, CAKRUDIN AmiRudin Abdul, B.A.; 
late Mem. of Sec. of State’s Adv. Comm, for 
Ind. Students; b. Cambay, 28 Sept. 1866g 
Educ.: Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; Bombay 
Univ.; practised as Vakil of Consular Courts, 
Zanzibar and Mombassa, 1880-93; Legal 
Adviser to suwx^ssive Sultans of Zanzibar. 
Fellow, Bombay Unlv.; J.P., Bombay; 
Hereditary Inamdar, Cambay State. Address: 
Chowpatl, Bombay. 

LATTHE, ANNA Babaj 1,M.A., LL.B.fBombay), 
Vakil, b. 1878 ; m. to Jyotsnabal Kadro 
of Kolhapur. Educ. : Deccan College, 

Poona. Prof, of English, Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur, 1907-1911 ; Educational Inspector, 
Kolhapur, till 1914 ; President, Deccan 
Non-Brahmin League and Karnatak Non- 
Brahman League ; Member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly. Publications: “Intro- 
duction to Jainism ’* (Englisli) ; “ Growth of 
British Empire in India” (Marathi). Address: 
Bclgaiim. 

LAWRENCE, HENRY STAVELEY, C.a.I., 
Kaisar-1-Hlnd Medal ; Member of Exec. 
Council, Bombay, since April 1921. b. 20 Oct. 
1870 ; m. to Jlcsamoud Napier, d. of Col. E, 
Napier, late Carabineers, .* Haileybury, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Arrived in India 
1890; Under Sec. and Sec. to Govt, or 
Bombay, 1807-1902 ; Dir. of I^and Records 
and Agriculture, 1902-06; Collr. in Sind, 
1908-13 ; Commsr. Southern Divn., 1914-16. 
Commissioner in Sind 1916-20. Ch. Sec. to 
Govt., 1920-21. Publications : Paper on 
Indian Agriculture before the Royal Society 
of Arts, 1909. Address ; Secretariat, Bombey. 

LEFTWICH, Charles Gerrans, O.B.E. (1919), 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa. 
b. 31 July 1872. m. Evadne Fav'cus of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. Educ , : Christ's 
Hospital and St. John's College, Cantab. 
Entered I.C.S. 1896. Served In C. P. Ad- 
dress : Mombiisa. 

LKGGE, Francis Cecil, C.B.E., V. D. (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conference Assocn. b. 14 September 

1873. Educ.: Sherborne School. Address: 
Bengal (’lub, Calcutta. 

LEGH, Edmund Willoughby, B.A. (Oxon.), 
C.T.E. (1924) ; J.C.?., Secretary to the Govern- 
numt of Madras, RtVenuo Department, b. 28 
March 1874 . m. Baroncsse IGlisabcth (B.F.S.) 
von Engelharilt, (1014). Educ. at Malvera 
Sell., and Univ. Coll., Oxford; apptd. after 
txum. of 1896 ; arrived, 6th December, 1897, 
and served in Madras as Asst. Collr. and Mag. 
Head Asst. Collr. and Mag., September, 1907; 
Sub-Collr. and Joint Mag., May, 1010 ; ColJr. 
and Dist. Mag., Dec. 1915. Address: Secre- 
tariat, Madras. 

LESLIE-JONES, FREDERICK ARCHIBALD, 
M.A., C.B.E.. Ibrincipal of Mayo College, b, 

1874. m. Christiana Mary Baskott. Educ. : 
Bromsgrove and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Assistant and House Master, Marlborough 
College, 1897-1904. Princ., Aitchlson College, 
Lahore, 1904-1917. Publication : A View 
of English History, Address : Mayo College, 
A j mere. 
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LBVBTT-YEATS, Gbkau) Aylmer, C.I.E., 

1.8.0. , V.D.; Pwtory Supdt., Opium Dept., 
U.P., since 1908-; b. 7 March 1868; Bduc.: 
Private tuition. Managing Director, Opium 
Factory, 1919; retired 20 Deer. 1920. 
AddresB : Gihazlpur, U. P. 

LEWIS, ARTHUR Cyril Wentworth, B.A., 
(Oxon.) 1908; Editor, The Englishman. 

n ; b. Oct. 4, 1885 ; Educ. : Felsted School 
xter Coll., Oxford; Student of the 
Inner Temple. Started journalism in 1909 
on the staff of the Nottingham Daily Express ; 
literary editor and leader-writer, Sheffield 
Daily Telegraphy 1910-1914; on Editorial 
staff of The Times, 1914 and 1919-1923 ; 
special correspondent in Denmark, Morocco, 
etc.; 1921-22 Chief Correspondent in Paris, 
Great War saw service in France, Egypt, 
Palestine and Sal6nlka, Llet CoL, A.D.A.P.di 
S.8. Egypt and Salonika. Address : The 
Englishman, Ltd., 9, Hare Stret; and The 
Dengal Club, Calcutta. 

LEWIS, Llewellyn William, C.I.E. (1918), 
Chief Engineer, Reclamation and Develop- 
ment Directorate, b. 9 March 1870, m. 
Dorothy Cox. Edtic. : Royal Indian Engineer- 
ing College, Cooper's Hill. Burma, P. W. D. 
1891 ; Superintending Engineer, New Capital 
Works, Delhi, 1314 ; Deputy Director, Port 
Administration and Conservancy M.E.F., 
1916 ; Director of Irrigation, M.E.F. , 1918 ; 
Sui>erintendlng Engineer, Della Circle, Burma, 
1919; Chief Engineer and Joint Secretary 
to Government of Burma, P. W. D., 1919 ; 
Chief Engineer Reclamation Development 
Directorate, 1920. Address: Back Bay House, 
Colaba, Bombay. 

LEY, Arthur Herbert, O.I.E. (1918). Late 
temporary Secretary to Government of India, 
Commerce and Industry Department, b. 
7 November 1879. Edue. : Winchester and 
New College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1903, 
Director-General, Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-16. Address : Simla. 

LINDSAY, Darcy, C.B.E., M.L.A., 6. Nov. 
1866. Secretary. Calcutta Branch, Royal 
Insurance Co. Address : 26, Dalhousie Square, 
Calcutta. 

LINDSAY, Harry Alexanper Fanshawe, 
C.B.E., Offg. Secretary, Commerce Dept. 
Government of India. 6. 11 March 1881 ; m. 
Kathleen Louise Huntington. Educ. St. Paul’s 
School, London; Worcester College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S.; was Director-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence. Address: Bengal Club, 
Calcutta. 

UTTLEHAILES, Richard, D.P.I., Madras. 
1919 ; b. 14 February 1878. Educ. : Balliol 
Coll., Oxford and Kiel University. Demons- 
trator and Lecturer, Clarendon Laboratory, 
Oxford. Joined I.E.8., 1903 as Prof, of Ma- 
thematics, Presidency College, Madras. Ad- 
dress : Moore Road, Madras. 

LLOYD, Ernest SAmpson, b.A., I.C.S., 

Acting Chief Secretary 1923. b, 26 
May 1870 ; w. Mary Young. Educ. : 
CllitOQ College and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Arrived India 1894. Asstt. Collector and 
Ma^trate till 1901 ; XTnder-Secretary to 
Govt., Rev. Iteptt,, 1901 ; Distt. Magte., 

21 


Bangalore, 1902-04 ; President, Corporation 
of Madras, 1906-10; Collector and plat. 
Magte., 1910-1918; Revenue Secretary to 
Govt, since 1919. Finance Secretary 1922. 
Address: Madras Club, Madras. 

LOHARU, The Hon. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-Din. 
Ahmed Khan Bahadur, K.O.I.E. ; b. 1860, 
-S'. 1884. Ruling Chief of Moghal tribe. 
Abdicated in favour of his Heir-apparent 
and Successor In 1920 voluntarily retaining 
titles and 9 guns salute as personal distinc- 
tions. For two years Mem. of Imp. Leg. 
Council and for two years Mem. of Punjab 
Council. Superintendent and Adviser to> the 
Malerkotla State in the Punjab for 12; years. 
Attached to Pol. Dept, in Mesopotamia. Ad- 
dress : Loharu, Hlssar. 

LUCKNOW, Bishop op, Rt. Ret. 
George Herbert Westcott, D.D. (1914) 
Educ. : 1889, Marlborough ; Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge (M.A.), Ordained, 1886. Consecrat- 
ed Bishop, 1910. Puhlicaiions : ** Kabir and 
the Kabir Pouth.” Address: Bishpp’s 
Lodge, Allahabad. 

LUN AWADA, H 18 HIGHNESS Maharana Sir 
Shri Wakhatsinhji Dalelsinhji, Rajah o^ 
K.C.I.E.; b. 11 Aug. 1860; 8. 1867,; a 

Virpura SolunkI Rajput ; Educ.: Rajlnimar 
Coll. Rajkot. Address : Lunawada, Rfewa 
Kantha, Bombay. , 

LYALL, Frank Frederick, C.T.B., I.C.8.* 
Commissioner, Ranchi Division, b. 12 June 
1872. Educ. : Edinburgh Academy ; BalJIol 
Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.8., 1891 ; m. Miss 
I. K. Markham (1906). Address : Ranchi. 

LYTTON, 2nd Earl op, P.O., G.C.I.B., Governor 
of Bengal (1922) ; b. Simla, dth Aug- 
1876 ; 8. of Ist Earl and Edith, d. of Hon. 
Edward VJlIicrs, niece of 4th Earl of Clarendon . 
8. father 1891 ; m. 1902, Pamela, d. of late 
Sir Trevor Chichele- Plowden ; two s. two d. 
Chairman of the Royal Commission for the 
Brussels, Rome and Turin Ejchlbitions, 1910; 
1911 ; Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 1916 ; 
Additional Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, 1917 ; British Commissioner’ for 
Propagandain France 1918; Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1919-20; Chairman of Trust 
Houses, Ltd President of Hamptead Garden 
Suburb Trust, Ltd., and of Welwyn Garden 
City; Ltd.; Under-Secretary of State for 
India, 1920-22. Publication: Life of Edward 
Bulwer, First Lord Lytton, 1913. Address: 
Government House, Calcutta. 

MoCARRiSON, Libut.-oolonel, Robert, I.M. 

8., M.D., D.Sc., Hon. LL.D., F.R.C.P., 
(London); Foreign Associate Fellow College 
of Physicians (Philadelphia) ; Laureate 
Academy of Medicine, Paris; Hon. Surgeon 
to Viceroy, Kaiser-l-Hind (Ist Class) 1911 
C.I.E. (1923); In charge, Deficiency Di- 
seases Inquiry Indian Research Fund Associa- 
tion, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. h, 16 March 
1878 ; m. Helen Stella, 8rd d. of J. L. Johnston, 

1.0. 8, (Rtd.) .late Judicial Commissioner, Sind. 
Edujc. : Queen's College, Belfast. Graduated 
M.B., B.ch, B.A.O. (Ist Class Hons, and Exhi- 
bition) (1900); M.D. (Hong.) 1900; M.R.C.P. 
(Lond), 1909 ; D.Sc. (Belfast) 1911 ; F.R.O.P., 
(Lond.) 1914 ; Entered I.M.S., X901 ; MRory 
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Lecturer, College of Physicians, London, 
1918; Mellon Lecturer, University of Pitts- 
burgh, U.S.A., 1921 : Mary Scott Newhold 
Lecturer, 0. P. Philadelphia, 1921 ; Hanna 
Lecturer, Cleveland Ohio, U.S.A. 1921 ; May 
Foundation Lecturer, R^h ester. In, U.S.A. 
1921 ; Arnott Memorial Gold Medallist, 
Irish Medical Schools and Graduates Associa- 
tion 1921 ; Prlx Amussat Academy of Medicine 
Paris (1914) ; Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine, Paris (1914) ; Stewart Prize for 
Research British Medical Association (1918, 
Foreign Associate Fellow, College of Physi- 
cians of Philadelphia (1922); Hon. LL.D. 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 1919 ; Brevet- Lt.- 
(jolonel (1918) “for distinguished Service in 
the Field." Publications: “The Thyroid- 
Gland in Health and' Disease," London, 1917 
“Studies in Deficiency Disease," London, I 
1921; Numerous scientific papers on the phy- 
siology and pathology of the thyroid and 
parathyroid glands; and on disorders of 
Nutrition in Proe.. Roy. Soc., Proc. Royal 
80 c. Med., Indian Journal Medical Research, 
etc. Address: Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. 
South India. 

McCarthy, sir frank, kt. (1923), c.b.e. 
(1920), M.L.A.,(Burma European Electorate) 
Late managing proprietor, Rangoon Gazette 
Uetd. 1920). b. 1862. Educ. : Queen’s Univ. 
Barrlster-at-law (Gray's Inn.). Joined Edi- 
torial Staff, Rangoon Gazette, 1889; Chrmn., 
Btirma Joint War Committee, 1917-19; m. 
May Innes. Address : Fairfield, Rangoon, 

MACARTNEY, SIR (JEORQB, K.C.I.E., C.I.E., 
Brit. Con.-Gen. at Kashgar, Chinese Turkes- 
tan, since 1911 ; b. Nankin (China), 19 Jan. 
1867. Bduc. .* Dulwich Coll., France. Eache- 
lier 68 Lettres of Unlvcrsite de France. Ent. 
service of Govt, of India, 1889; received 
thanks of Government of India, 1906. Ad- 
dress : Kashgar, Chinese Turkestan, via Gilglt 
(Kashmir). 

MAOGLASHAN, John, M. Inst., C. E., 
M.I.E. (Ind.), Chief Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Commissioners ; ft. 24 Sep. 1874 ; m. Grace 
Isabel Fraser. Educ.: Aberdeen. Address: 
Port Commissioner's Office, Calcutta. 

MACKENNA, James, C.I.E., I.O.S.. Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Burma, ft. Aug. 1872. 
Educ. : Dumfries Academy ; Edinburgh Univ.; 
Balllol Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1894; 
Dir. of Agriculture, Burma, 1906; Presi- 
dent, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917; 
President, Indian Sugar Committee, 1919. 
Publication : Agriculture in India. Addreiss : 
Rangoon. 

MACKENZIE, Lietjt.-Colonel John, C.T.E., 
Indian Army ; Military Secretary to H.E. 
The Earl of Lytton, Governor of Bengal 
(1922) ; ft. 21 Sep. 1876 ; m. Dorothy Helen 
0 . d. of Col. W.G. Massy, C.M.G., one s. one 
daughter. Educ. : Merchlston Castle Sch. 
R.MO., Sandhurst. Comptroller of House- 
hold to following Viceroys of India; Earl of 
Minto, 1907-10; Lord Harding, 1910-16; 
Lord Chelmsford, 1916-21. Address : Govt. 
House, Calcutta. 

MACKISON, James Walls, B.So. (Edin.), M. I 
Inst., O.B., J.P., O.I.B. (1921) ; Special En- i 


gineer, Development Works to Bombay 
Municipality. 0 . 18 Dec. 1869. Educ, : 

Dundee Institution, St. Andrew’sUniverstty 
and Edinburgh University ; Civil Engineer 
with Dundee Municipality from 1886 to 
1906; Consulting Engineer in Private 
practice, 1906-11 ; Executive Engineer, 
Bombay Municipality, 1911-1921. Address', 
The “Grange," Wodehouse Road, Bombay, 

•MACLAGAN, SiR Edward Douglas, K.C.S.I, 
(1921), K.C.I.E., M.A., C.S.I. ; Governor, 
Punjab, 1921. 6. 1864. Educ.: Winchester; New 
Coll., Oxford. Ent. 1.0. S., 1886 ; Under Sec., 
Govt, of India, Rev. and AgrIc.Dept. ,1892 ; 
Ch. Sec. to Govt., Punjab, 1906; See. to 
Gh)Vt. of India, Rev. and Agrlc. Dept., 
1910-14; Education Department, 1915, 
Lt.-Governor, Punjab, 1919. Address: 
Lahore and Simla. 

MACLEOD, Hon. Sir Norman Cranstoun, 
Kt. (1919) ; Chief Justice, Bombay, 1919 ; 
ft* 10 July, 1866. Educ.: Wellington Coll. 
New Coll., Oxford. Called to Bar, 1890 ; Offi. 
Assignee, Bombay, 1900; Mem. of Imp. Leg. 
Council, 1908; Puisne Judge, High Court 
Bombay, 1910-19. Address: Mount 
Pleasant Road, Bombay. 

MACMUNN, Lieut.- Gen. Sir George Fletcher, 
K.O.B. (1917), K.O.S.I. (1919), D.S.O. ( 1893) ; 
Legion d’Honneur (1915) ; Quartermaster 
General, India, 1920 ; ft. 14 August 1869. 
Educ.: Kensington Grammar School, m. 
Alice Emily, d. of Col. J. R. Watson. Joined 
R.A., 1888. Served In Upper Burma, 1892, 
with Kohat Field Force and In the Tirah, 
1897, S. African war and in European war, 
Gallipoli, Egypt, Mesopotamia, where he was 
G.O.C. in C., 1919-20. Gold Medallist, U.S. 
Institution, India, 1904, and Royal Artillery 
Institution. Publications : The Armies of 
India. A Free Lance in Kashmir. Pike and 
Carronade. Addrm ; Simla. 

MACNAGHTEN, Sir Henry Pelham, Kt. 
(1920) ; Merchant, ft. 4 September 1880; m. 
Frances Cropper, d. of the Very Rev. The 
Dean of Gibraltar. Educ. : Eton and King's 
College, Cambridge • East India Merchant 
since 1902 ; Partner, Wallace & Co., Bombay. 
Address : Wallace & Co., Bombay. 

MACPHAIL, THE REV. EARLE MONTEITH, 
M.A., B.D., Hon. D.D. (Edn.), 1922 ; C.B.E. 
(1919) ; Vice-Chancellor of the Madras 
University (1923) ; ft. Jan. 31, 1861 ; m. Mary, 
elder d. of late James Mellss Stuart of Eriska, 
Argyllshire. Educ. : Edinburg Academy, 
Edinburgh University, New College, Edin- 
burgh, Jena, Tubingen and Berlin Univer- 
sities. Ordained Missionary of Free Church 
of Scotland, 1890 ; became Prof, of Hist, and 
Economics, Madras Christian College, Fellow 
of Madras University, 1899; Mem. of the 
Syndicate of Madras University 1906 ; 
Representative of Madras University, on ttie 
Madras Legislative Council, 1909 and 1919 ; 
Chairman, Madras Publicity Board, 1918; 
Principal, Christian College, Madras 1921 ; 
Mem her j Madras Legislative Cjouncil, 1921-22. 
Address: College Road,^ Madras Benderloch 
Kodaikanal, South India. 
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atACTAGGART, CoLONBL Charles, O.8.I., 
1919, C.I.E.; Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P. ; b. 1801. Educ.: Camp- 
bcllto^vn Gram, Sch. Glasgow Univ., Ent. 
I.M.S,, 1886; Inap.-Gen, of Prison, 1902; 
Mem., Indian Factory I^abour Commiaslon, 
1907-08; Mem. of U.P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address : Lucknow. 

MACWATT, the Hon., Major-General 
Robert Charles, C.I.E., M.B.B.Sc.,M.R.c.P. 
E., F.R.C.S., F.Z.S., K.H.S.; Director- 

General, Indian Medical Service ; Member of 
the Council of State. Address : Simla and 
Delhi. 

MoLEAN, Robert, B.So., Edfnbiirgh; Agent, 
G.I.P. Railway ; 6. 3 Feb. 1884 ; tn. Evelyn 
Nod Brlen. Educ, : Edinburgh Academy, 
Edinburgh University. Address : Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MCPHERSON, Hugh, C.8.T., 1919 ; B.A., 

Member of Exec. Council, Bihar and Orissa, 
since April 1921 ; b. 3 May 1870 ; Educ . , 
Paisley Gram. Sch., Glasgow Unlv. ; Balllol 
Coll., Oxford. Passed into I.C.S., 1889 , 
arrived India, 1891 ; Settlement Officer. 
Santal Parganas, 1898-1905 ; Director, 
Land Records, Bengal, 1907-12 ; Rev. See., 
Behar and Orissa, 1912-1915; Ch. Secy., 
Bihar and Orissa, 1916-1919; Mem., Board of 
Revenue, Patna, 1919; Secretary to Govt, 
of India, Home Dept,, 1919-20 ; Member of 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1921. 
Address ; Patna and Ranchi, 

MoWATTERS, Arthur Cecil, C.i.e. (1918) ; 
I.C.S., Secretary to .the Govt, of India» 
Finance D^artment (1923) ; b. 13 September 
1880 ; m. Mary, only d. of Sir Stephen Finney 
C.I.E. , one s. Educ.: Clifton, Trinity College, 
Oxford, Joined I.C.S., 1904. Served in the 
U. P. Under-Sec., Government of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry, 
1910-13. Wheat Commissioner, 1916. Con- 
troller of Hides and Wool, 1917, Chairman 
Board of Special Referees, Excess Profits 
Duty Act, 1919 ; Secretary to Government 
of India ; Secretariat Procedure Committee- 
1919 ; Represented Govt, of India on Com- 
mercial Mission to Persia 1920 ; Controller 
of Currency, 1920-23. Address: The Sec- 
retariat, Delhi or Simla. 

M'lVER, John Alexander, I.S.O.; Supdt., 
Govt. PhotozJncographic Dept., Bombay, C. S.; 
Land Rec. Dept., since 1906 ; b. 10 Sep. 1859. 
Educ.: privately, Yorkshire. Joined the 
B. C. 3., 1880. Address : Poona. 

MADHAVA RAO, V. P., C.I.E. For 34 years In 
service of Mysore State in important capacities, 
being Mem. of Council of Regency, 1898-1902; 
Mcmbei of Exec. Council and Rev. Commsr. ; 
Dewan of Travancore, 1904-06; Dewan of 
Mysore, 1906-09. Address: Tanjore. 

MADHAVLAL, Sir Chinubhai, Bt.; see 
Eunchorelal. 

MADRAS, Bishop op, since 1923, Rt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Mansfield Waller, M.A., 
(Cantab.); b. 8 Dec. 1871. Educ.: Highgate 
^h. Corpus Christie College, Cam. Ordained 
1894; Principal, St. Paul's Divinity Sch., 
AJJaliabad, 1903 ; Sec,, 0,M.S„ lad|an Gyoup, 


1013 ; Canon of Lucknow, 1910-15 j Bishop 
of Tlnnevelly, 1916-1922. Address: Sullivan’s 
Gardens, Royapettah, Madras. 

MAFFEY, Sir John Loader, K.av.O* 
(1921), C.S.I. (1920), O.I.E., I.C.S.; Ch. 

Commr., N.-W. Frontier Province, b. 1 July 
1877. Educ. : Rugby ; Christ Church, Oxford. 
Ent. 1.0.8,, 1899. Private Sec. to Lord 
Chelmsford ; Chief Sec. to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught during his touiflD India. 
Address: Peshawar. 

MAGNIAC, Brig.-Genbral Sir Charles Lane;. 
C.M.G. (1916) ; Brevt., 1917 ; O.B.E. (1918) ; 
Kt. (June 1923) ; Legion d' Honneur Oflacer. 
Agent, Southern Mahratta Railway. 6. 14 
Doc. 1873. m. Letllla Anne Knolle^ d. of 
T.H.W. KnoHes, Esq^^, of Oatlands, Keasale, 
Cork, Ireland. Educ .^United Service College, 
Westward Ho. Royal Engineers, 1894 ; Indian 
Railways, Sep. 1896 to Aumist 1914 ; Great 
War, France, from Sept. 1914 to Armistice ; 
A.D.R.T. and D.D.R.T., Afghan War, 1919 ; 
A.H.Q Sln;la. ; Rostievon, Cathedral 

P.O., Madras. 

MAHALANOBIS, S.C., B.Sc. (Edln.), F.R.S.B.,, 
I. E. S. ; Prof, of Physiology, Fresldenoy 
Coll., Calcutta, since 1900. Fellow and 
Syndic, Calcutta University, b. Calcutta, 
1867. Educ. ; Edinburgh IJnlv ; m. 1902, 
fourth d. of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharanl of Cooch-Behar. 
Publications : Muscle Fat In Salmon ; Life 
History of Salmon ; New form of Myograph ; 
Teachers’ Manual ; Text Book of Science, 
Address : 210, Oomwallls Street, Calcutta. 

MAHDI HUSAIN, Khan Wahud-UD-DauLA , 
AZOD-UIrMULK, NAWAB MIRZA, KHAN 
Bahadur, C.I.E.; 6. 1834. Educ.: India 1 
Arabia. Travelled extensively In Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe ; visited Mecca, Medina Kaymlanl, 
Address : Tlrmlnlgaz, Lucknow. 

MAHOMED USMAN, Khan Bahadur, B.A.. 
Kaiser-i-Hind 2nd Class (1923); Landlord 
and Medical Practitioner ; Sheriff of Madras 
(Dec. 1923). b. 1884. m. d. of 8hlfa-ul-Mulk 
Gynulabidln Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ : 
Madras Christian College. Councillor, Cor- 
poration of Madras since 1913; Hon. Pres, 
Magte., 1916-20; Fellow of the Madras rnlv., 
192 1-22 ; Member, Town Planning Trust 
since 1921 ; Comraiteeon Indigenous Systems 
of Medicine, 1921-23; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; Member, Cinema 
•Board since 1921 ; Hon. Sec., M-uthlalpet 
Musbln Anjuman, Madras, since 1918 ; Hon. 
Visitor, Govt. Mahomedan Coll, since 1919 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923; Member, Madras j^olse 
Licensing Board since 1922 ; Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committee and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. 
Council, 1921-23. Address : Hakim ManaJ), 
Popham's Broadway, Madras. 

MAHUMUDABAD, RaJA OF. SiB ICOHAHICAD 
Ali Mahomed Khan, Khan Babadvb, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.B., Home Member, Exe- 
cutive Council of the U. P. Oovemment, 1921; 
Hon. Secretary, Lucknow University, Colleo- 
tipn Committee \ Presldput^ AUrl^ja Bduca- 
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'^lonal Conference. Vice-Chancellor of All 
Karh TJnlv.rft. 1877. Edue.: privately. Address ; 
Mabnandahad House, Kaiserbagb, lucknow. 

StAHMOOD SCHAMNAD, Saheb Bahapitb, 
•landholder and Member, Legislative As- 
sembly. b. 7 March 1870 ; m. 1896 to Mrs. 
Maryam Bchamnad, Educ.: St. Aloysius Coll., 
Mangalore and Christian C4)ll., Madras. Serv- 
ed on the South Kanara Dlst. Board for about 
12 years; Hon. Magte. since 1913; Pioneer 
of Moplah education in S. Canara. Address : 
Sea View, Kasaragod, S. Kanara. 

MAHOMEH, Khan Bahadur, Nawab Stkd, 
LS.O. : Ent. Oovt. Service, 1873 ; Insp.-Oen. 
of Heglstratlon, Bengal; retired, 1913 ; a dis- 
ilngulsbed Urdu scholar and dramatist; wrote 
The Nawabl-Darbar, first drama In Urdu on 
English lines. Address : 82, ToltoHati Lane, 
(^Icutta. 

MAJITHIA, The Hon. Sardar Bahadur Sun- 
der Singh, C.I.E. (1920) ; Bevenue Member, 
Government of Punjab ; b. 17th Feb. 1872 ; 
m. grand daughter of Sardar Sir Attar Singh, 
K.C.I.E., Chief of Bahadur (Patiala State). 
.Educ.: Punjab Chiefs' College and 

Government College, I^ahoro. Worked as 
Hon . Secretary of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
,for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
X3iief Khalsa Dlwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its Inception in 1902 to the 
rlose of 1920. Address : 27, Lawrence Road, 
‘Lahore and “ Majithla House," Albert 
Hoad, Amritsar (Punjab). 

MALAVIYA, Pandit Madan Mohan; President 
of Indian National Congress, 1909 and 1918 ; 

Allahabad, 25 Dec. 1861, Educ.: San- 
skrit at the Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathahala, 
Govt. High School, Muir Central Coll., 
Allahabad ; B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, I 
) 886-87; edited the Indian Union and the 
Hindusthan, 1885-1889 ; LL.B., Allahabad 
(Jniv., 1892; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892, Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12 ; 
•Member Imp. Leg. Council, 1910-1919; 
Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18; President, Sewa Samitis, Prayag ; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts Association , 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University; 
■since 1919. Address: Benares. 

MALER KOTLA, Hon. Khan, Sir Zulfigar 
'ALI Khan, K.C.8J., C.S.I.; estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State ; Member of Imp. Council 
representing Mohamedan Community of Pun- 
jab; Ch. Minister of Patiala State, since 1911 ; 
6. 1876 ; Ediui. : Chiefs* Coll., Lahore ; Cam- 
bridge ; Paris. Address : Lahore. 

MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HYAT KHAN 
^TIWANA), Colonel the Hon. Sir, K.C.I.E., 
O.B.E., M.V.O.; Member of Council of State, 
1921; 6. 1876. Educ.: Chiefs’ Coll., Lahore. 
'One of largest landholders in Punjab. Attach^ 
•to H. M. the-Amlr, 1907; Deputy Herald, 
JDelhi Durbar, 1911 ; Member of Imperial 
Council, 1910-1021. Address: Kalra, Shah- 

MALE1H» Dkvendra Nath, B.A. (Cantab), 
-8c. D. (Dub.), F.R.S.E. ; Prof, of Mathematics ; 
;Pfc^l<iincy(^]J., Bengal, since 1908 ; b. Bengal 
1866. Educ. : 8t. Xavier’s Coll., Calcutta ; 
•VdIt. 0q 11.» Lop4on ; Pe^rfiouBer Cambridge, 


PubliaUions: Numerous works on Mathe« 
matlcs, and Physics. Address : Astrono- 
mical Observatory, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

MANIPUR, H. H. Maharaja Chiira Chand 
Singh, C.B.E. ; b. 1886 ; m. March 17, 1905. 
Krftic ; Mayo College, Ajmer, s. 1891. State 
has area of 8,000 sq. miles, and a population 
of 884,016. 8alu+e 11 guus. Address: 
Imphal Manipur, State Assam. 

MANGALORE. R. C. Bishop op; see Perlnl. 

MANN, Harold Hart, D. So., F.I.C., F.L.S., 
Kaisar-i-Hlnd Medal (Ist Class) 1917. 
Director of Agriculture . Bombay 
Presidency; b. 16 Oct. 1872. Married. Bduo.: 
Elmfield Sch., York; Yorkshire Coll., Leeds* 
Pasteur Inst., Paris ; Chemical Asst, for 
Research to R. A. 8., 1895-98 ; Scientific Officer 
to Ind. Tea Assoc., Calcutta, 1900-07. Prin- 
■ cipal. Agricultural College, Poona and Agri- 
cultural Chemist to Govt, of Bombay, 1907-18. 
Publications: Numerous on questions relating 
to tea culture and manufacture, and 
many other Indian agricultural questions 
(with Sir G. Watt) ; The Pests and Blights of 
the Tea Plant ; also on sociological subjects. 
Land and Labour in a Deccan Village, No. 1 
and No. 2. Address: 43, Sassoon Road, 
Poona. 

MANSINGH, Sardar, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, High 
Court, Vice-President, The Chief Khalsa 
Diwan. and Member, Legis. Assembly, b. 
1887. Educ. : Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
won Gold medal for writing Punjabi poetry. 
Practised as Vakil for a period of about ten 
years; edited Khalsa Young Men's Magazine 
from 1905 to 1909. Publications : Translated 
Kalldas, Vlkramorvasl from Sanskrit into 
Punjabi poetry and prose, has written reli- 
gious tracts. Address : Lahore, 

MANSINGH JI, see JHALA. 

MANX, Sir Reginald Arthur, K.C.I.E. 
(1924); O.8.I. (1919), B.A., Finance Member, 
Punjab Executive Council, April 1928 ; 
h. 27 September 1870; m. Eleen Gertrude, 
d. of Col. E. O. Tandy, l.M.S. Educ.: 
Maryborough Gr. School, Queensland, and 
Trinity College, Oxon. Joined I.C.S., 1893. 
Under Secretary to Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1901 ; Deputy Secre- 
tary, Finance Department, 1904-05. Offg. 
Joint Secretary, Military Finance Branch, 
1908, Financial Secretary, Punjab, 1910-15. 
Secretary to Oovt. of India, R. and A. Dept., 
1916-1920 ; Offg. Member of Governor- 
General Council, April to Oct. 1919; 
Member, Indian Fiscal Commission, October 
1921 to July 1922. Address: Simla and 
Delhi. 

MARACAIR, THE HON. Khan Bahadur Sir 
Ahmed Thamby, Merchant and Joint Passen- 
ger Agent, B.I.S.N. Co., Ltd.; b, 1878 ; m. 
d. of Mr. Meera Thamby Maracalr, Nagore. 
Educ.: Negapatam. Served on all local bo- 
dies as Chairman and President for many 
years. Served consecutively for 8 years in 
the Madras Legislative Council; A Member 
of the Council of State (1921). Address; 
** AjuHed Mabfil," Negajpatapa, 
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MAKJOEIBANKS, Thb Hon. Nobman Ed- 
ward, C.8.I. (1922) ; C.I.E. (1919), Member, 
Board of Revenue and Ck)mmis8loner of Salt 
and Excise, Madras ; b. 16 Oct. 1872 ; m. 
Barbara d, of the late Edward Watson, H.M.’s 
Inland Revenue Service. Edue. at Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast; Queen's 
Coll., Belfast, and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.S., 1893; Asstt. Collr. and Magte. 
until 1896 ; Under-Secretary to Govt., 1897- 
1903 ; Dy. Director and Director of Land 
Records, 1904-1910 ; Collr. and Dt. Magte., 
1911-1918; Chief Secry. to Govt, and Mem- 
ber, Board of Revenue, 1919-1922. Publi- 
eations: Report on Emigration (in collabora- 
tion with Sir Ahmed Thamby Maracair). Ad- 
dress : Brodie Castle, Adyar, Madras. 

HARRIS, Sir William Sinclair, K.C. S. I. 
(1921) ; K.C.I.E. (1919) ; Governor of the 

' United Provinces, since December 1922 ; b. 
1873; Educ.: Wanganui, N.Z. ; Canterbury 
Coll., N.Z., Christ Church, Oxford. Passed 
I.C.S.,open 1895 ; Under- Secretary to Govt, of 
India, 1901 ; Dy. ^c. to Govt, of India, 1904; 
service lent to Transvaal Govt., 1906; C.3. 
Commsr., Transvaal, 1907; Ag. Secy, to 
Govt, of India, Home Depart., 1913, In^p.- 
Gen. of Police U.P., 1916; Spec, duty, 
1917-18. Home Secretary, 1919; Reforms 
Commissioner, 1919, Governor of Assam, 
1921. Address: Lucknow, 

MARSHALL, Sir John Hubkrt, Kt., cr. 
1914, C.I.E., 1910 ; Litt. D. M.A., Ph.D. F.S.A . 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A.; Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Archseology in 
India since 1902 ; b. Chester, 19 March 
1876; m, 1902 Florence, y. d. of Sir Henry 
Longhurst, C.V.O. Educ, : Dulwich ; King’s 
College, Cambridge (scholar). Craven Tra- 
velling student ; made journeys of explor- 

- ation in Greek lands. Address : Benmore, 
Simla. 

MARTEN, Sir Amberson Barrinoton, 
Kt. (I924L LL.D., M.A. ; Puisne Judge of 
Bombay High Court since 1916. b, 8 Dec, 
1870; e. s. of late Sir Alfred Marten, K.C., 
M.P. Edw. : Eton ; Trinity College, Camb- 
ridge (Ist Class Law Tripos). Studentship 
Council of Legal Education, 1895 | called to 
Bar Inner Temple, 1896; Mem. of Bar Council, 
1909-10 ; practised in Chancery Division 
till 1916. Address : High Court, Bombay. 

MARTIN, James Rea, B.A., C.I.E. (1923), ' 
I.CS., Secretary to Government of Bombay, ! 
Development Department and Commissioner, 
Bombay Suburban Division, b. 2nd Aug. 1 
1877. m. Frances Lilly Elsie Webb. Educ. 
Methodist College and Queen’s College, 

' Belfast. Assistant Collector, Manager, Sind 
Incumbered Estate, Deputy Commissioner, 
Upper Sind Frontier, Collector of Karachi and 
Surat ; Deputy Director of Development. 
Address : 6 Rocky Hill Flats, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, 

MARTINDELL, HERBERT EDWARD West, 
M. R. San. I., C.I.E. (1921) : Chief Engineer 
and Secretary to the Govt, of Burma, P.W.D., 
b, 14 Sept. 1860; m. Miss L. Davidson. Educ. : 
St. Paul's School. Darjeeling and Civil £n- 
lineerin^ College, Sibpur. Joined t^e 


Burma. P. W. D. as an Assistant Engineer on 
6th February 1890. Had practical training 
in England from 17th June 1891 to 29tb 
June 1893. Promoted to Executive Engineer 
from 21 st March 1901 to Offg. Superintending 
Engineer on 22nd February 1910 and was 
conSrmed in that rank from 13th August 
1914. Was appointed Offg. Chief Engineer 
and Joint Secretary to the Government ol 
Burma, P. W. D., from 18th July 1916. Pro- 
ceeded on long leave from 16th (October 1917. 
Returned to Burma on 9th January 1919 and 
was appointed as Chief Engineer, temporary 
rank, and Joint Secretary from that date. 
Confirmed In the appointment of Chief Engr. 
from 26th October 1919. Assumed charge 
of the appointment of Chief Engineer and 
Secretary to the Government of Burma from 
the 3rd November 1919. Address : Pegu 
Club, Rangoon and “ Craig Dhu," Maymyo, 
Upper Burma. 

MARZBAN, Jbhanqir B., C.I.E. (1921) 
Propr. of The Jame-Jamshed. b. 21 Sept. 1848. 
Educ,: Elphlnatone Coll. Was .\8slst. Manager, 
The Times of India, for 7 years under Col. 
Nassau Lees ; Manager, The Bombay Gazette 
for 9 years. Propr., The Advocate of India for 
6 years. Editor and Propr., The Jame-Jam- 
shed, for 30 years. Foimder and Managing 
Trustee of the Khanlala Sanitarium. Foun- 
der of Pars! Widows' Relief Fund. PuWica- 
tions : 30 vols. of travel, fiction, etc. Ad* 
dress : Shallemar, Hughes Ed., Bombay. 

MASANI, Rustom PESTONJI, M.A., J.P., 

Kaiser-l-Hlnd Silver Medal; Dy. Munpl. Com- 
missioner; b. 23 Sept. 1876; m. 9 Deer. 1902: 
Manijeh P. Wadia, Educ.: New H.S. and 
Elphinstone Coll.; Fellow, Elphinstono 
College 1897 and 1898 ; Jt., Propr. and Editor 
of Quj) Sup (1898) ; Editor of English colu- 
mns of Kaisar-i-Uind (1899-1900) ; Editor, 
Indian Spectator (1901-02) ; Jt. Hon. Secry., 
Society for the Protection of Children In 
W. India ; also of the K. R. Kama Memorial 
Institute and the Pars! Girls' Schools Asso- 
ciation and Trustee, Secretary, Bombay Food 
Prices Committee (1914-17) Municipal 
Secretary, 1907-1919. Publications: English: 
Child Protection, Folklore of Wells. The 
Law and Procedure of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Bombay; Gujarati; Dolatno Upayog 
(Use of Wealth) ; Ohami, tatha nishalni 
keluvni (Home and School education), 

Tansukh mala (Health series) ; and novels 
named Abyssiniano Habshi : Bodhlu 

Chandra Choi : Address : Versova (<Jfa 
Andherl Station.) 

MASOOD, Syed, Ross, nawab masood juiio 
Bahadur Director of Public Instruction, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). b. 1889. Educ.: 

M.A.O. College, Alllgarh, and New Cc^ege, 
Oxford. Bar-at-law ; Imperial Education 
Service, Headmaster, Patna School, 19^3. 
Senior Prof . of History, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 1916. Formerly Fellow of uie 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the 
Madras University, Member Council of the 
Qsmania University; Member, Court ol the 
Muslim University; Aligarh* P^bl%catton• : 
'* Japan and its Educational System**' 
4ddm» Hydofabad, 
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MATHER, RICHARD, B. Met., M.I.B. (Ind.) 
Metallurgical Inspector, Government of 
India. />. 19 Sept. 1886. Educ. : Royal Gram- 
mar School, Sheflaeld, Univ. of Sheffield. 
Mappln Medallist 1908 ; MetaliuruKt, 
Ormesby Iron SVorks, Middlcsborough, 1907- 
1911 , L>y. Dir. Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919; Member of 
Govt. Commission to Investigate German 
and Luxemburg steel industry, 1919 ; Mem- 
b' t of Iron and Steel Institute, Inat. of 
Metals, Faraday Society, Technical Inspec- 
tion Institute. PubliccUiona : Papers for 

• technical aociety. Address: Tatanagar, B. 
N. Ry. 

MATHE30N, Major-Ghnee^L Torquhil 
Georob, C.B., 1918; C.M.G., 1919; G.O.C. 
Wazlriitan Force, 4 Feb. 1871. m. 1900 
Ella Louisa, d. of late Oapt. James Wingfield 
Linton and Countess of Aylesford, Educ.: 
Eton. Served in 4th Batt., Bedforsdhiro Regt. 
(Herts Militia), 1890-94; Commission In Cold- 
stream Guards, 1894 ; Adjutant, Ist Batt.; 
1897-1902; Regimental Adjutant, 1908-5; 
attached Gen. Staff, London District, 1907-11; 
appointed to th<‘ command of a Batt. Cold, 
stream Guards, 1917 ; served S. African War 
(King’s and Queen’s medal, despatches), 
European War (despatches 10 tlmi'S.) Brevet 

•Lb.-CJol., Brevet CoL, O.B„ C.M.Q., (Major- 
General) ; appointed to command an Infantry 
Brigade, 1916. A Division, 1917. Address: 
Guard’s Club, London and Flagstaff House, 
Dera-Iamail Khan. 

MAW, WILLUM Nawton, C.I.E., I.C.3. ; 

Commissioner, Nerbadda Division, C.P., 
since April 1923. 6. 1 Aug, 1869; m. 1898, 
Una Agnes Brook-Moares, d. of Col. G. 
Brook-Mearos; Com., Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Educ, : Wesley Coll., Sheffield : St. John’s 
Coll., Cambridge (B.A.). Ent. I.C.S., 
1893. In C. P. Secretariat, 1906-12 : Dy. 
Commissioner, Jubbulpore, 1913-16. Served 
as Commissioner in the Jubbulpore, Nagpur 
and Nerbudda Divisions of C.P. and In Berar, 
1916-23. Address : Hoshangabad, C.P. 

MAYHBW, Arthur Innps, Director of Public 
Instruction, Central Provinces, b. 27 Sep- 
tember 1878. m. Mary Catherine, daughter ' 
of the late Sir James Davies, High Court 
Judge, Madras. Educ. : Winchester and 
New College, O.xford. (Ist class Lit. Hum.) 
Inspector of Schools, Madras. Educ. : Advi- 
ser to the Nizam’s Government. Address : 
Nagpur, C, P. 

MAYNARD, Herbert John (the Hon. Sir 
JOHN), M.A. (Oxon.), C.S.I. (1915); K.C.I.E. 
(1920) Member, Executive Council, Punjab 
and Chancellor, Punjab University, b. 12 July 
1865. m. Alfreda Horner, d. of Dr. Richard 
Eppes, M.D. (Virginia). Educ.: Merchant 
Taylor’s School, London and St. John’s Coll., 
Oxford. Joined first appointment In Indian 
Civil Service, Punjab, Dec. 1886 ; Vice-Chan- 
cellor Punjab Unly., 1917 ; Member, Execu- 
tive Council, 1921. Address : Lahore, Punjab. 

MAYNE, Jonathan Webster Coryton, M.A. 
(Oxford), C.I.B. (1922), Guardian to H. H. 
mMf^srsja of Jaipur. 6. 26 April 1868. m. 
K^ery Howel Scratton. Educ,: The Wells 
Qouse* Malvern Wells. Toabrl4ge 8 o4qqL 


Keble College, Oxford. Studied at Leipzig, 

1890- 1891; Assistant Master, Brighton Coll., 

1891- 1898. Nominated to I.E.S., 1898 ; from 
then till 1903 held posts of Headmaster, 
Karachi and Poona Government High Schools, 
Educational Inspector (Acting), Central and 
Northern Divisions, Bombay Presidency ; 
from February 1903 to January 1923. princi- 
pal, Rajkumar College, Rajkot, Publications : 
Newspaper articles in the Times of India 
under nom-de-plume “ Oxon,” occasional 
poems and some songs (in England). Address: 
Rambagh, Jaipur, Rajputana. 

MEARS, SIR GRIMWOOD, Kt. (1917), and Kt. of 
Order of Crown Belgium. Chief Jus- 
tice, Allahabad, 1919. Educ. : Exeter 
College, Oxford. Barrister, 1896 ; Hon. Sec. to; 
Bryce Committee on German Outrages, Hon. 
Sec. to R. Com. on rising in Ireland, 1916 ; Sec. 
to the Dardanelles Commission, 1916-17 ; 
British Embassy, Washington, 1918 ; at office 
of War Cabinet, Aug, 1918 to Jan. 1919 ; Paris, 
Jan; 1919 ; British Embassy, Washington, 
i 919. Address : Allahabad. 

MEHTA, Khan Bahadur, Sir Bezonji Dada- 
BHOY, Kt. Address: Nagpur. 

.MEHTA, CHUNlLAL VIJBHUOANDA 8 , M.A., 
LL.B., Member, Executive Council of the 
Bombay Government, sipce June, 1923. 
b. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to Tarabai Chandulal 
Kankodiwala. Educ.: St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. Captain, Hindu XI; elected to 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation in 1907 ; 
dialrnian. Standing Committee, 1912 ; 
Pre.sidont of the Corporation, 1916; Elected 
to the Bombay Legislative Council by the 
Corporation in 1916 ; elected to the City 
Improvement Trust, 1918; Chairman of 
the Indian Merchants Chamber, 1918. 
Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 1920. 
Millowncr and Director, Tata Iron and Stool 
Co, ; Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Co., and several other joint stock companies. 
Minister, Bombay Government 1921-23. 
Address: 108, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, 
‘Bombay. 

MEHTA, DHANJIJBHAI HORMASJI, L. M. &S. 
Kaiser-l-Hind Gold Medal (1920) ; Donat of 
8t. John Silver Medal (1917) ; Raj Ratna 
Silver Medal, Baroda (1910); Retired Sani- 
tary Commissioner, Baroda. b. 4. Feb. 1864, 
m, to a cousin. Educ. .’at Sir Cowsaji Jehangir 
Naosari Zarthostl Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did Inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine; gave evidence on the value 
of luoculatlon before Ist Plague Commission. 
Has popularised St. John's Ambulance work 
and Red Cross Work all over Gujrat and 
Kathiawad and published books on Ambulance 
Nursing, Hygiene, Red-Cross, Midwifery, etc. 
Address : Sayaji (lanj, Baroda. 

MEHTA, The Hon. Mr. Lalubhat Samaldas, 
J.P., . C.I.E., (1914); Merchant. 6. October 
1863. wi. Satyavatl, d. of Bhimrao Bolauath 
Divatia of Ahmedabad. Educ : Bhavnagar 
High School and Elphiustone College. Under 
Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja- of 
Bhavnagar, and Revenue Commissioner, 
Bhavnagar. Resigned service in 1899 aad 
eutered business Bombay as Guaranteed 
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Broker to Gysi Klynanjung. Helped in 
starting the Bombay Central Co-operative 
, Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian Cement 
Company, and the NIra Valley ^ugar Com- 
pany. Director in commercial firms and 
banks. Nominated to the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council in 1910, 1013, and 1910. 

Elected to the Council of State in 1920. 
President of the Industrial Conference at 
Karachi in 1913. Member of the Maclagan 
Committee on Co-operation, 1914-16. Pre- 
sident, Mysore Co-operative Conference, 
1915. Chairman, Mysore Co-operative 
Committee, 1921-23. Member of the Senate 
of the Bombay University. Hon. Treasurer, 
Adams Wylie Hospital 1918-22, and of Seva 
Sadan. President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau, 1917-18. Address: 66, Apollo 
Street, Port, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Sir Manubhai Nandshankar. Et. 
(1922), C.S.l. (19193, M.A., LLJB.; Dlwan 
(Prime Minister) of Baroda, since 1916 ; b. 22 
July 1868 ; Educ.: Elphinstone Coil.; Bombay. 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy and law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. Priv. 
Sec. to Gaekwar, 1899-1906; Rev. Min. 
and First Counsellor, 1914-16. Puhlica- 
lion : The Hind Rajasthan or Annals of 
Native States of India ; Principles of Law ol 
Evidence (in Gujarati), 8 Vols. Address : 
Baroda. 

MEHTA, ROOSTVMJEB DHVNJEEBHOT, J.P., C. 
I.E,; Merchant ; Port Commissioner, 1888-91 ; 
Chairman, Local Board, Allpur, 1880-1917 ; 
Chairman, Manlcktolla Municipality. Sheriff 
of Calcutta, 1893 ; Consul for Persia at Cal- 
cutta, 1899-1904. Publications : The Ex- 
change Imbroglio : Indian Railway Econo- 
mics ; Indian Railway Policy, Indian Railway 
Management. Address : 9, Rainey Park, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta, 

MEKRAN, Naib Wazir op, whose territory 
forms the northern littoral of Gulf of Oman. 
Address : Mekran, Baluchistan. 

MESTON, Rev. William, M.A,, B.D. (Kalser- 
i-Hind Medal . (First Class), 1921, Acting 
Principal and Professor of English, Madras 
Christian College, b. 4 May 1871. m, Mary 
Innes Sinclair. Educ. : Grammar School 
Aberdeen and University of Aberdeen ; New 
College, Edinburgh and University of 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge 
Appointed to Staff of Madras Christian 
College, 1893. Nominated Member of Legisla- 
tive Council (Madras), 1921 Publication : 
Joint-author of “ Our Madras Mission-” 
Aspects of Indian Educational Policy, Address: 
College Park, Kllpauk, Madras. 

MEUXEMAN,Most Rev. Briob, S. J. ; Catholic 
Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1902; 6. Ghent, 

1 March 1862. Educ. : St. Barbe’s Coll., 

. Ghent. Joined Soc. of Jesus, 1879; nomi- 
nated Superior of Jesuit Mission in Bengal. 
1900. Address : Calcutta. 

MILLER, Sir Dawson, Kt., K. C., Ch. Justice 
of Patna High Court, since I9i7 ; b. Dec. 
1867. Educ. ; Durham Sch. and Tiinlty CoH., 
Oxford, Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address ; 
High Cotirt, Patna, i 


MILLER. SIR IBSLIB, KT, (1914), C.B.B. 
(1919). Chief Judge, Mysore 1914-22, 
b, 28 June 1862. m, Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E, Educ. ; Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered 1881. Judge 

of the Madras High Court, 1006-14. Address : 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nllglri Hills. 
MINCHIN, Lt.-Ccl. ALfRED BecRRtt, C.I.E. ; 
Agent to the Governor-General Punjab States, 
since 1st Nov. 1921. fc. 28 Dec. 1870. Ent. 
army, 1891; Captain, 1901; Major,.-- 2909 ; 
served Isazal Exp., 1892 ; Cbitral Red, For., 
1895; Malakand and SWat, 1897: Aset, to 
Gov.-General’s Agent, Bajputana, 1899i'1904 ; 
Pol. Ag., BundeJkund, 1902 ; Assistant Sec. 
to Govt, of India, For. Dept., 1908, Political 
Agent in Bundelkband, 1917-1921. Address : 
Lahore. 

MISRA, PvARE Lal, Bar-at-Law„ ft. Aug. 17 
1872. Educ. : Saugor, C. P. and Nagpur 
Hj.slop College; Gray's Inn. London. Was 
elected to the C. P. Council in 1917 and to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1920. Is 
President of the Municipality, Hon. Secry., 
Co-operative Bank, Member of the C. P. 
Board of Agriculture ; First President of the 
Hindi Literary Conference held at Raipur, 
Mem. All-India Hindi AsBoclation. Publi- 
cations'. Hindu Law in Hindi, History ' of 
English journals in Hindi, a small pamphlet 
in English criticising the Calcutta University 
Commission's Report during Lord Curren's 
Vlceroyalty. Address : Chhindwara, C.P, 

MITCHEIX, David Gkorgr, B.Sc. <Edin.), 
C.I.E. (2nd June 1928), Indian Civil Service 
ft. 81st March 1879, f». to Elizabeth Duncan 
Wharton. Educ.: George Herlots School, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh University, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Joined I.C.S, Oct. 19t'8 
Divisional and Sessions Judge In Central 
Provinces, 1913, Legal Secretary, and Legal 
Remembrancer to Governnaent of C.P. and 
Secretary to C.P. Legislative Council, 1910. 
Address : Nagpur, Central Provinces, India. 

MITTER, Sir Binod Chundrr, Kt. (1918), 
Barrister and Advocate, Calcutta. Member, 
Council of State (1921). ft. 1872. m. Miss 
Charushilla De. Eidue. : Presidency College 
and Rlpon College. Twice officiated as 
AdvOcate-General, Bengal ; Vice-President, 
National Liberal league ; Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-16 ; Standipg; 
Counsel to the Government of India, 1910-J7 , 
Member of Moderates Deputation to England. 
1919. Arftfrm .• 2-1, London Street, Calci|tta., 

MIYAN ASJAD-ULLAH, MaULVI, mIX.A.- 
Hon. Magte., KlshangunJ, Zamlndar of Meher. 
gaon. b. 6. Jan. 1888. m. Bibi S. Nisa, d 
of late Moulvi Insaf All of Henrla. Educ.: 
at Mehengaon. Member, Dlst. Board, Pnr- 
neah (Bihar) and Member, Local Board, Ki- 
sharganj, Vice-President, Anjuman-l-IsJamla, 
KlshanganJ. Address : MehengaDn, P. O, Kl- 
shangan], Diet. Purneah, Bihar. 

MODI, JIVANJI Jamshedji, Shams-ui-Ulama 
( 1893), C.I.E. (1917), Sec., Parsl Panchayat. 
Bombay, ft. 26 October 1854. EdiiC. : 
Elphinstone High School, Elphinstone CoUege. 
m. Shirinbai, d. of the late H. N. Saklatwala, 
Has published numerous btetorlckl and 
antiquarian works chiefly dealing with Parsl 
history and religion. Is Ph, l>oc. (Hon). 
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&eidelberg» and Offlcier de rinstructfon 1 
pablique. S«ceived the Campbell Gold 
Medal, l^robay Branch R. Aaiatio Society 
; (1917). Addmt: 1, Wodehouse Road, 

: ^mbay. 

MODI, Maoanlal Thakordab Balmukun- 
' daB, L.C.E., C.T.E.. (1921) ; Cotton Merchant 
trading as Naran^ Rajaram & Co., b. 5 
Feb. 1852 m. . Manglabai. Bduc : Surat 
Govt. High School and Poona Engineering 
College. Served Government in Irrigation 
Deptt;, in Khandesh, 1882-83 ; Cotton Mer- 
chant since 1884. Address : 3, Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MODt, Hormitsji Pbroshaw, M.A. (1904) 
LL.B. (1906); Advocate, High Court, Bom- 
-r bay; 6 23 Sept. 1881; m Jerbal, d. of ltawas]i 
Dadabhoy Du bash. Jfdue : St. Xavier's 
Co|L, Bombay. Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1921-22; and President, 1923-34 ; Partner 
C.N. Wadia <fe Co. Publications : The Political 
Future of India (1908) ; Life of Sir Phero- 
zeshah Mehta (1921). Address: Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

,MOHAMED AHMAD SAID KHAN, NaWAB. 

, C.I.B. (1921); Minister of Industries and 
^ Agriculture to the Governor of the United 
, Provinces. 6. 1893. m. to daughter of Nawab 
Bahadur M. Abdus Samad Khan. Educ. : 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Publications: 
Council Speeches; Presidential address. All 
' India Moslem Rajput Conference. Address : 
‘Oakover,’ Nalnl Tal; and Chhatari (Bulland 
Shahar). 

MOHAMMEt) YAMIN KHAN, B.A., of the 
Allahabad Upiversity (1911), Bar-at-Law ; 
Senior Vice-Chairman, Municipal Board, 
Meerut. 6. June 1888. m. to a cousin. Educ, 
at Mjeerut Cdllp^, M.A.O., College, Aligarh 
and England. Practising os Barrister in 
' Meerut, since Dec. 1914. Acted as Secre- 
tary of U. P. War Fund for Meerut District : 
Secretary, Y.M.C.A. Funds, Secretary. 
Dist. War League. Was elected a member 
of the Municipal Board, Meerut, in 1916 and 
Vice-Chairman a year later. Elected member 
Legislative Assembly, 1920. Address : 
Junnut Niahan, Meerut. 

MO.IB, Tho.mas Eyebron, B.A., C.I.E. (1917).* 

: C.8.I. (1922), Finance Secretary to Govern, 
ment of Madras (on leave), b. 1874. Educ 
\ Fettes Coll., , Edinburgh, Wadham Coll 
Oxford, Ent. I.C.S., 1898. Address: Fort St. 
George, Madras. 

MOLONY, John Chaetrbs, M.A., I.C.S. 
Collector and District Magistrate, North 
Arcot. b. 27 Feb. 1877 ; Educ. : Portora 
Royal Sch., Enniskillen; Trinity Coll., Dublin. 
Asstt. Political Agent for Banganapalle, 
1906-09. President. Madras Corporation, 

, 1914-19 ; Supdt. of Census, Madras, 1910-11. 
Address: Madras. 

MONTGOMERIE, ALRXANDBR. M.A.,0.I.E., 
(1921), I.C.S. , Secretary to Govt, of Bombay, 
Home Department, b. 27 Feb. 1879 ; m. 
Katherine MacDonald Rankin. Educ\ 
Glasgow High School, Glasgow University. 
Balliol Ooilpge, Oxford. Joined Indian Civil 
service 1903 ; seWed in various districts of 


Bombay Presidency. Address : Secretariat , 
Bombay. 

MOOEERJEB, SiB ASUTOSH SaRASWATT} 
Sastravaohaspati, Kt , O.S.I., M.A.» D.L., 
D.Sc.; Judge of Calcutta High Court since 
1904 ; Acting Chief Justice of Bengal, 1920; 
Vice-Chancellor of Univ. of Calcutta, since 
1906 ; b. 28, June, 1864 ; Educ. : S. Suburban 
Sch. ; Presidency Coll ; City Coll. ; Fellow and 
Syndic of Calcutta Univ., since 1889; Add. 
Mem. of Imp. Council, 1903-04 ; Fellow of 
numerous learned societies, Address : 77 
Russa Road North, Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

MOOKBRJEE, Sir Naratan, Zamindar of 
Uttarpara; b. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, since 1918; m. 1878 ;onet. 
Educ. : Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrate^, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Associatl )n, 1889 ; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal league, and Viqa-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All India land- 
holders’ Association, 1919. Address : Uttar- 
para near Calcutta. 

MOOKERJEE, 81R Rajbndra Nath, 
K.C.I.B., K.C.V.O. (1922), M.I.M.E. (Hon. 
Life), Civil Engr.; b. 1854 ; Educ.: London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanipur : Pre- 
sidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta Senior Partner in Martin Co.. 
Calcutta ; Member of Indian Industrial 
Commission, 1917-1918; Member of Indian 
Railway Committee, 1920-1921. President, 
Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921 ; President, 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee, 1922 ; 
Member, All-India Retrenchment Comn ittee, 
1922 ; of Board of Trustees, Asiatic Museum, 
Calcutta ; a Fellow of Calcutta Univ. , 
Member of Court of Visitors, Ind. Irst. Science; 
Sherlfl of Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of the 
Board of the Governing Body of Bengal 
Engineering College. Ex-President, tne 
Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Board of Apprenticeship Training of Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene; 
Member, Calcutta Technical School Com- 
mittee ; of Calcutta CoibmunicaclonB Com- 
mittee ; President, Indian Science Congress, 
1922, Address : 7, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

MOORE, Pierce Langrishb, C.I.E.; Ag. Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Government of Mad- 
ras. b. 29th Juno 1873. m. Muriel, d. of the 
late liUmsden Strenge. Educ.: Cheltenham ; 
Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. I.(3.S., 1896 ; 
President, Madrac Corporation, 1910*14. 
Inspector-General of Police, Madras, 1914-18. 
Address : Madras Cliib, Madras. 

MOR3HEAD, Leonard Frederick, C.8.1- 
(1924), I.C.S., Board of Revenue. Bihar and 
Orissa, h. 6 Sep. 1868. m. Sybil May, d. of 
Archibald Hills, Esq. Educ ; Winohestcr and 
Bal.iol. Entered Indian Civil Service, 1889 ; 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 1902 ; Inspec- 
tor-General of Police, Bengal and Bebar and 
Orissa, 1908-12 ; Oommissioner, Board of 
Revenue, 1919 to 1923. 
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MOUNTFOaD, Lewis Jambs, O.B.E., 
CommlsBioiftr, Southern and Central Divi- 
sion, Bombay Presidency, 1916-20; Addl. 
Mem. of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
1919, 6. 1st Aug. 1871. J^duc. .* Dulwich Coll, 
and Pembroke Coil. (Cantab.). Joined I.C.S. 
Asst. Collr., 1892 ; Manager of Sind Encum- 
bered Estates, 1896 ; Collr. of lArkhana, 
1903; Spl. Collr., Bombay, 1905; Collr, 
Sholapur, 1907 ; Satara, 1911 ; Poona, 1913; 
Ahmedabad, 1916. Member of Standing 
Committee, Presidency B.ecruitlng Board, 
1917. Publications : Pamphlet on the Rela- 
tions between Debtor and Creditor in Sind. 
Address: The Secretariat, Bombay, 

MOZOOMDAR, Rai Jadvnath Bahadur, 
Vedanta Vachaspatl, M.A., B.L., Kaiser-l* 
Hind (1915), C.I.E. (1921), M.L.A., Vakil 
and Landholder, b. Oct. 1859. m. Srimatl 
Saratkumari, d. of late Babu Abhaya Choran 
Sarkar. Edxtc. Canning Coll., Lucknow and 
Free Church Coll., Calcutta. Professor, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta; editor, Tribune, 
Lahore ; Secry., Finance Dept., Kashmir ; 
Principal, Katmandu Coll., Nepal; Vakil, 
Calcutta High Court ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Publications : Amltvar Prasar in 
2 parts in Bengali ; Commentary on Vedanta 
Philosophy in Bengali; Religion of Love In 
English, essays and addresses in English ; 
Appeal to young Hindus in English ; and nu- 
merous other works; editor, Hindu Patrika. 
Address : Jessore, Bengal. 

MUDDIMAN, SIR ALEXANDER PHILUPS. KT. 
(1922); as.!. (1920); O.l.E. ; President, the 
Council of State, b. 14 Feb. 1876. Edue. : 
Wirabotne Sch. Ent. I.C.S. , 1897 ; served 
in Behar and Bengal, in various capacities. 
Dy. Sec., Govt, of India, Leg. Dept., 1910-16. 
Sec. to Govt, of India, Leg. Dept., 1916-20. 
Address : Delhi. 

MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH, Saiybd, B. A., 
Zefhindar and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
(1^20), b. 1878. m, Mahmudetun Nesa BIbl, 
d. of late Chaudhury Keramutullah of Saiar 
(Murshidabad) 1887. Educ. : Calcutta Madrassa 

' Presidency Coll., A Rlpon Coll., Hon. Magte.. 
Rampurbet, 1896 ; elected member, Local 
and Union Boards ; Commissioner, Meherpur 
Municipality ; apptd. Sub. Deputy Collr.. 
and Magte., 1906 and Sub-Divl. Officer, 
Begusarai Dt., Monghyr and Meherpur 
(Nadia Dist). Asstt. Settlement Officer, 
Bhahna (Shahabad). Beslgned 1917. 
Address: Margram, Birbhum Dist. 

MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR, Khan Sa- 
BXB Maulvi, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., Pleader. 
b ■ 2fith Dec. 1867. Educ.: Government College, , 
Jubbul^re, C.P. and M.A.O. College, Ali- 
garh. Was for some time Headmaster, Mo- 
hindra High School, Tlkamgarh, Orchha, Bun- 
delkhand. Practised in 1898 at Amraoti (Be- 
rar^ Official Receiver (1917) : Hon. Secry., 
Berar Mahomedan Educational Conference. 
Address: Amraoti Camp (Berar), C.P. 

MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, 
Mumtaz-ud-Dowlah Nawab, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and Taziml Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State), b. 2 Sept. 1895. m. d. of late All 
Khan, Chief of mdabad. Edue. : Maharaja's 
Jaipur and H.A.Y, Coll., Aligarh; 


Member of State Council, Jaipur, in tho 
Foreign Dept., Publications: Sada-i-Watan ^ 
Tauqeed Nadir; Swarajya Home Rule. 
Address : Nawab's House, Jaipur, Rajputana- 

MUKHBRJEE, Babu JOGENDRA Nath, M.A., 

B. L., M.L.A., Vakil, High Court, Calcutta. 
b. 23rd June 1861. m. d. of late Babu Haii- 
natli Chatterjee, of the Provincial Ex^utive 
Service. Educ.: Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Patbkshala, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Pumea, 
1886-1908 ; was Municipal Commissioner; 
Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality; and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years.; 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council (1905- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 ; Prof, of Hindu Law In the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919 ; Chairman of Profes* 
Bors, Criminal Law In that Coll., 1018-19, 
Address: 17, Pran Kissea Mookerjee Road,- 
Tallah, Calcutta. 

MULJI, Vasanji Trikamji, Rao Sahib, 8ib, 
Kt.. J.P. ; Hon. Magistrate; Mem., Bombay 
Cotton Exchange ; b. 8 July 1866. Address.: 
Malabar Hill. Bombay. 

MULLA, The Hon. Mr. Justice Dinshah Far- 
DUNJI, M.A., LL.B., Additional Temporary 
Judge of the Bombay High Court, b. April 
1868. m. Jerbai, d. of F. F. Karaka of Bon^- 
bay. Educ.: at Sir Jamsetji.Jijibhoy School 
and Elphinstone College, Bombay. Fellow,; 
of the Bombay University ^1906-1921) ; Presi- 
dent, Tribunal of Appeal, Bombay, 1919- 
1921. Publications : Commentaries on the 
Code of Civil Procedure ; Principles of Hindu 
Law; Principles of Mahomedan Law; Joint 
author of Pollock and MuIIa’s Indian Con- 
tract Act. Address : 21, Marine Lines, Bom- 
bay. 

MULLICK, Sib Basanta Kumar, Kt, (1920); 
Judge, Patna High Court, . since 1916, 
Educ. : Univ. Col. Sch.; King’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Ent. I.C.S., 1887; Actg. Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, 1913; Puisne Judge, 
1915. Address: Banklporc. 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawab Sir MohAMMAD 
Faiyazali Khan, K.C.V.O., K.C.I.E., C.8.I,, 

C. B.E., Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jalpuf^ 
State ; b. 4 Nov. 1851 ; late Member of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Address : Nawab’s House, Jaipur. 

MURSHIDABAD, Nawab Bahadur of, 
K.C.8.I., K.C.V.O., The Hon. Ihtlsbam-ul- 
Mulk, Rals-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Wasef All Meeraa, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th in descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia; b. 7 Jan. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulln Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheba. Educ.: In India, under 
private tutors and in England, at Suerborhe, 
Rugby, and Oxford; has six tfibes he^n 
Mem. of Bengal Leg. Ck>unoU. 4ddrs*s : 
The Palace, Murshidabad. 

MURTRIE, David James, O.B.R,, l.£f,0.; 
Dy. Dlr.-Gen., Eoet Offices, 1916-1921 (w- 
tired); b. 18 Dec. 1864; Eduo.: Doveton 
€!oll., Madras. Ent. Govt# Service in< Post 
Office, 1884; Pres. Postmuter, Rombay, 
1918-16. Address : ” Lopbutd/* 8a., Qaiming- 
1mm Road, Bangalore. 




MYSORE, H. H. Thb MaharajA. OF, COL. 8m 
8 ei Krishnaeaja Wadiyae Bahadur, G.O. 
S.I.; G.B.E. b. 4th June 1884; «. father, 1895. 
Invested with full ruling powers by Lord 
Curzon, at Mysore, 1902 ; present at Delhi 
Durbar, 1903. Area of State Is 29,444 square 
miles, and its population is nearly 6,000,000. 
Address : The Palace, Bangalore, Mysore ; 
Fern Hill, Nilglrls. 

MYSORE, Yuvaraja of, Sir Sri Ranthirava 
Narasimharaja Waoiyar Bahadur, G.O.LB., 
Extraordinary Member of Council In 
Mysore ; b. 5 June 1833 ; y. «. of late Maharaja 
Sri Oliaooarajendra Wailyar Bahadur. Takes 
keen Interest in welfare of people and in all 
matters of education, health, and industry. 
Address : Mysore. 

NABH.A., Maharaja Sri Ripudahah Sinoh-ti 
'Mauavendra, Bahadur op, P.R.O.3., 
M.R.A.3. ; b. 14 March 1883 ; s. 1911. Edue.: 
.privately. Travelled good deal in India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy’s Council, 1906-08; 
-Pres, of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confce., 1909; 
attended Coronation of King, accom- 
. panted by Maharani, 1911 ; made handsome 
contributions towards various War Funds 
and Loans including gift of fully-equipped 
Hospital Ship for Mesopotamia. Abdicated, 
1923. 

NAG, GiEis Chandra, Rai Bahadur,m.a„b.l., 
-Member, Legislative Assembly, b. H Feb. 
1864. m. Sreematl Kunjalata. a. of Ral Saheb 
P, 0. Deb of Sylhet. Educ.; Calcutta Presl- 
denefy College. Professor, Ravenshaw Coll.. 
Cuttack (1886-1890); Pleader, Sylhet Judge’s 
Court, 1890-1892 ; Member, Assam Civil 
Service, 1892-1910 and Member, Dacca 
University Court. Publications : " Back to 
Bengal.” Address: Bakshi Bazar, Dacca. 
NAGOI^ R*aja Jadudind Singh, Raja of; 
6. 30 Doc. 1855 ; «. 1874 ; dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over nine centuries ; State has 
area of 501 square miles, and population of 
84,097; salute 9 Address' Nagod, Baghel- 
khand. 

NAGPUR, Bishop of, since 1903, Right Rev. 

Byre Chatterton, D.D., F.R.G.S.; &. 22 
' July 1863 ; m. 1910 Lilian Agnes Haig, 2nd 
d. of Henry Alexander Haig, 43, Kensington 
Park Gardens. Educ. : Halfeybury : Dublin 
Univ. : ordained, 1887. Head of Dublin 
University Mission, Chota Nagpur, 1891-1900. 
Publications : The Story of 50 years, Mission 
Work in Chota Nagpur (S.P.C.K.), 1900 : The 
story of Gondwana (Isaac Pitman <fe Co.), 
1916 ; with the Troops In Mesopotamia, 
1910 ;. Mesopotamia Revisitel, 1917. Ad - 
dress : Bishop’s Lodge, Nagpur, C.P. 
NAGPUR, R. C. Bishop of ; see Coppel. 

NAIDU, Saeojini, Mrs., Fellow of Roy, Soc. of 
Lit, in 1914 ; b. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879. Educ. : Hyderabad ; King’s 
Coil.. London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which have been trans- 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other Eoiopeim languages ; also been 
set to music; leotores and addresses on ques- 
-tiong of sooUt, reUgions, and educational and ' 
national progreM; specially oonnected . with 
Women's Morsmtnl In India, and welfare of 


Indian students. Address : Hyderabad 
Deccan. * 

NAIR, Mannath Krishnan, Dewan Bahadur 
(19J5) ; Member, Madras Legislative Council. 
h. August 1870. Educ. : Alathur ; Calicut ; 
and Christian College and Law College, 
Madras. VakB, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justice, 
, Travancoro High Court, for four years 
Dewan, Travancore, May 1914 to July 1920, 
Address : Pal ghat, Malabar District. 

NAIR, see Sankaran Nair. 

NANDY, Maharaja Sir Manindea Chan- 
dra, K.C.I.E. ; Add. Mem. of Imp. Council. 
Address: Kasimbazaar, Bengal. 
NANJUNDAYYA, H. VblpaNuru, O.I.E. ; 
6, 13 Oct. 1860; Educ.: Wesleyan Mission 
8ch., Mysore ; Christian Coll., Madras i Madras 
Univ. (Fellow, 1895). Ent. service of Mysore 
Govt. , 1885 ; Judge, Chief Court of Mysore, 
1904 ; Mem. of Council and Ch. Judge of Chief 
Court; retired 1916 ; Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
Univ. Address: Mallesvaram, Bangalore. 
NARIMAN, Sir Tbmulji Bhioaji, Kt., M.R.C. 
P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Oaustt, 1922 ; Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying-in Hospital ; President, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons ; b. Navsarl, 3rd 
Sept. 1848 ; Educ. : Grant M.C. ; Elphlnstone 
Coll.; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1883 ; J.P., a 
Syndic In Medicine, 1891 ; a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02; Mem., Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1909; Mom. of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910. Member, Bombay 
Medical Council, 1913. Address: Bombay. 
NARSINGAEH, H. H. Sri Huzur Raja Sir 
Arjun Singhji Sahib Bahadur of, K.C.I.E. ; 
b. 10 Jan. 1887 ; belongs to Paramar or 
Ponwar branch of Agnikal Rajputs ; s. 1897. 
Educ. : Mayo Coll.; Imp, Cadet Corps. Invested 
1909; State Is 734 sq. miles in extent, and 
has pbpulaticn of 1,01,426 ; salute of 11 ^ns. 
Heir : s. Shri Maharaja Kumar Shrl Vikram 
Singh Bahadur, b. 21 Sept. 1909. Address: 
Narsingarh. 

NATARAJAN, Kamakshi, B.A. (Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889, J.P., Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombay; b. 24 Sept. 1868. Edu^. : 
St. Peter’s H. S., Tanjore ; Pres. Coll., Madras; 
Govt. Coll., Kumbakonam ; and Law Coll., 
Madras. Headmaster, Aryan H. 8.,Trlplicane, 
Madras; Asst. Editor, the Hindu, Madras; 
Fellow of Bombay Univ. and Mem. of 
Syndicate (1918); Mem., BanJra Munici- 
pality; Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confce., 
Kurnool, 1911 ; and Pres., Bombay Prov. 
Soc. Confce., Bljapur, 1918. President, 
Mysore Civic and Social Progress Conference, 
1921, and President, National Social Confer- 
ence, Ahmedabad, 1921. Publications : Pie- 
sIdentiaJ addresses at above conferences ; 
Report of Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 
1911. Address: The Indian Social Reform 
VMT Office, Fort, Bombay, and Tata’s Bun- 
galow, Khar Road, Bandra, Bombay. 

NATESAN, G. A., head of G. A. Natesan Co 
and Editor, The Indian Review, b. 25 
August 1874. Educ. : High School, Knm- 
bakonam ; St. Joseph's School, Tricfilnopoly; 
H. H. School, Tripllcane ; Presidency College, 
"Mfldzw UnlVersltj^ B.A. a897;/ VeUow 
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", UnIv. Ahd commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading part in CongreBS work. Joined 
Moderate Conference. 1919. Sec., Madras 
' Liberal League. Joinu Secretary^ National 
Liberal Federation of India, 1922. Publica- 
tiong • chiefly patriotic literature and spee- 
ches, etc., of public men, *' What India 
• Wants," "Autonomy within the Empire.” 

Address : George Town> Madras. 
'NATHUBHAI, TRIBHOVANDAS Mangaldas> 
J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay; 
Sheth or head of Kapol Banya community ; 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereoi 
for 25 years, 1912. h. 28 Oct. 1866. JEdve.: 
St. Xavier's Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn. ; has been Hon. Mag. since establish- 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
In Bombay. Address : Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamlngton Bead, Bombay. 

J^AWANAGAB, H. H. MAHARAJA JAM Shri 
lUNJlTSINHJI, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., K.C.S.I., 

Hon. Lt. -Colonel in army; b. Sarodar, 10th 
September 1872; Educ Rajkumar Coll., 
Bajkot; Trinity Coll., Cambridge. First 
appearance for Sussex C. C. C., 1895 ; head 
of Sussex averages same year ; head of Sussex 
averages, 1895-1902 ; champion batsman for 
all England in 1896 and 1900, scoring 2,780 
runs with an average of 59'91 ; went with 
Stoddart's All England XI to Australia, 
1897-98 ; served European War, 1914-15. 
Address: Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

NELSON, William Hardoastlb, O.B.E. (1919), 

' M.A., M.A.I., M. Inst. C.E., M.I. Mech. E., 
b. 21 Feb. 1875 ; m. Ethel Maud, only d. of the 
late Frank Phillips of Plymouth. Educ. : Mr. 
Strangway's School, Dublin ; Trinity College, 
Dublin ; Asstt. Engineer, Keyham Dockyard 
Extension, Devonport ; Asstt. Engineer, 
Calcutta .Port Commissioners, Port Engineer, 
Chittagong, Port Commissioners; Chief 
Engineerj^arachi Port Trust ; Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust ; Major, No. 8 M.G. Coy., 
A.F.I. Publications : Beport on Grain Eleva- 
tors in Canada and United States, Address : 
il^mbay Port Trust. 

NEOGY, Kshitish Chandra, M.L.A. (non- 
Mahomedan Electorate, Dacca Divn., E. 

' Bengiil). Vakil, High Court, Calcutta. Journa- 
list. b. 1888. Educ. : Presy. Coll., Calcutta. 
Dacca Coil. m. Sreematy Lila Devi, Is a 
member of tho All-India Council of the Nat. 
Lib. Fedn., Elected Member of the Dacca 
Univ. Court, 1921. Address: 48, Toynbee Cir- 
cular Road, Bamna, Dacca ; and 84-1, 
Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

NEPAL, Maharaja Chandra Shtjm Shere Jung 
. Bahadur Bana,G.C.B., G.C.8.I., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., D.C.L. vOxon,1908); F.K.G,S.,Hon. 

' General in British Army; Hon. Colonel of 
4{h Gurkha Blfles : Thong-lin-plmma-kokang- ' 

■ wang'Syan (Chinese 1902) ; Prime Minister 
and Marshal of Nepal ; b. 8 July 1863. Educ. : 
Durbar H. 8., Khatmanau. Entered army 
as a -Colonel ; Commandor-in-Chief, 1901 ; 
Maharaja, Prime Minister, and Marshal, 
1901 ; during European War, 1914, presented 
31 machine guns, first gift of munitions, to 
the King, and placed whole Of military 
' resources of State at the King's disposal. 

" , Address: Durbar, Khatmaudu. Nepal. 




NEVILL, Colonel (Temp. Uol. on the Staff) 

. Herbt Bivehs, B.A. ; O.B.E. (1919) ; V.D. 
(1920) ; O.I.E. (1021), Indian (!!ivll Sei^ce. 
b. 24th May 1876. m. Euphan.d. ol T. Max- 
well, Esq., of Irvine, Ayrshire. Bduc,: Char- 
terhouse, Oriel College, Oxford. Entered 
Indian Civil Services, 1899 ; posted to U.P, 
Commanded U. P. Horse, 1918-17 ; services 
placed at . disposal of C.-in-C., Nov. 
1017 ; Asstt. Adjutant-General at A. H. Q. 
and from August 1921; Director of Auxiliary 
and Territorial Force?. Publications: Diet. 
Gazetteers of the United Provinces. • Ad' 
dress : Army Headquarters, Simla. 
NEWBOULD, Hon. Mr. BABiNCtoN Benkbtt; 
Puisne Judge, High Ctourt, Calcutta, since 
1916; b. 7 March 1867: Educ.: Bedford 
Sch.; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. Ent, I.C.S., 
1885. Address : Bengal United Servlce Club, 
Calcutta. 

NIHAL SINGH, Bbv. CanON SOLOMON, B.A., 
Evangelistic Missionary; 6. 16 Feb. 1862. 
Educ.: Covt. H. 8., Lakhimpur ; Canning 
Coll., Lucknow, ordained, 1891; Hon. Canon 
in All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906. 
Address: 2, Pioneer Boad, Allahabad. 

NOLAN, James Joseph, F.J.I.JDilrectorof Pub- 
licity, Burma; Journalist, Editor, Rangoon 
Times, 1915-1920 ; b. Limerick, 7 May 1869. 
Educ. Crescent Coll., Limerick ; King's Coll., 
London. Asst: Editor, Hearth and Home, 1807, 
Editor, 1906-12 ; late Editor ol The CitUen ; 
Editorial staff. Black and White, 1008-12 ; 
Asst. Editor of Canada, 1012-14., Address : 
Pegu Club, Bangoon. 

NOBMAND, Alexander Bobert, M,A., B.So., 
Ph.D., Prof, of Chemistry, Wilson Coll., 
Bombay; b, Edinburgh, 4 March 188(); Educ. : 
Boyal H. 8. and Univ., Edinburgh. Address: 
Wilson College, Bombay. 

NORTON, Bardlet, Bar.-at-Law (Lincoln's 
Inn), b. 19 Feb. 1862. Called 1876. Educ. : 
Rugby Sch, ; Merton Coll., Oxford. Advocate 
of the High Courts of Bengal (1888); and Mad- 
ras (1879). Address : Bar Library, High 
Court, Calcutta. 

NOYCE, Frank, I.C.S., C.B.E. (1019); Secre- 
tary to the Government of Madras, Law 
Department and Development Department 
(1923) ; b. 4 June 1878 ; Educ. : Salisbury 
Sch. and St. Catharine’s Coll., Cambridge, 
m. Enid, d. of W. M. Klrkus of Liverpool. 
Entered I.C.S,, 1902. Served in Madras, 
Under Sec. to Govt, of India, Revenue and 
Agricultural Dept., 1012-16. Sec., Indian 
Cotton Committee, 1917-18 ; Controller of 
Cotton Cloths, 1918-19; Vice-President and 
subsequently President, Indian Sugar Com- 
mittee, 1919-1920. Member, Burma Land 
Revenue Committee, 1920-21 Indian Trade 
Commisrioner In London, 1022-1928. Publi- 
cation: England, India and Afghanistan 
(1902), Address: Madras Club, Madras, 

OBAIDULLA, Khan, Nawab HAJp Him, 
Mohsin-ul-mulk Mohamad Bahadur, c.S.I.; 
Major-General, C.-in-C., Bhopal State Fotces, 
Military Member, State Coutcil, Hdn. - lA. 
Uolonel, British Army ; b. 8 NoV,. ^ 1878 , 
2nd a. of the Begum, Ruler of Bhopal, Educ.: 
at home by private tutors ; A.D.C. to Vlcejoy, 
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1966 ; Commission as Captain In H. M/s 
Army, 1908; accompanied the Begum on 
pilgrimage to Mecca; takes keen Interest in 
education ; is Trustee ot M.A.O. Coll., 
Aligarh: Founder of Obaldullah Khan 
Scholarships. Publication : Life of Her 
Hlglmess Nawab Sikandar Begum. Addresi: 
Jahan Numa Palace, Bhopal, C.I. 
OLDFIELD, Hon. JnsTioB Fkahcis Dxj Prb, 
Puisne Judge, Madras H. C., since 1913 : 
b. 30 June 1869 ; Educ.: Marlborough ; Trinity 
Co 11., Cambridge; Fellow, Madras Univ., 1916. 
£nt. I.O.S., 1890. Addreit : Butland Gate, 
Madras. 

OBCHHA.H.H. SARAMAD-I-RAJAHA-I-BUHDBL- 
KHAND, Maharaja Mahindba Sawai, Sir 
. Pratap Sinqh Bahajdub, G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E., 
G.C.8.L ; b, 1854; s. brother 1874. State 
has area of 2,080 sq. miles and population 
of over 800,000. Addre$$: Tikamgarh, 
; Bundelkhand. 

PADDISON, George Frederick, M.A. (Oxon), 

' C.8,1. (1928), Commissioner of Labour, 6. 
187-3, m. Miss E. L. Roberts. Educ. : at 
Richmond School, Yorkshire and Queen’s 
' College, Oxford. Special Asstt. Agent, 
Vizagapatam , Special Settlement Oifleer, 
Secretary and Member of the Forest 
Committee, Collector of Madura, Commissioner 
bf revenue Settlement, Labour Commissioner. 
Address : Madras Club. 

-PALANPUR, Captain H. H. Zubda-tui-muik 
Dbwan- Mahakhan Talkt Muhammad Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E. <1920), K.C.V.O. (1922). 

, 6.- July 7, 1883. State has area 0 / 1,760 sq. 

miles and population of over 224,996. Aa* 

■ drsss : Palanpur. 

PALMER, Rt. Rby. E. J.; see Bombay, Bishop 
of.. 

PANNA.H. H. Mahendra Maharaja Yadvbn- 
. dra -Singh op; K.C.I.E. (1922), b. 1893; 

• S, cousin on his deposition, 1902 ; m. 1912, 
Kunvari Shri Manhar Kunvarba, 0 . d. 01 
Maharajah of Bhavnagar State ; has area 01 
2|5^ sq. miles, and population of about 
200,000, Address: Fauna, Bundelkhand. 

PAEANJPYE, Thr Hon. Me. Raohunatu 
PURUSROTTAM, 0. Murdl, 16 Feb. 1876; 

Maratha H. S., Bombay ; Fergusson 
Coll., Poona; St. John's Coll., Cambridge 
(Fell.); Paris and .Gottingen ; First in all 
Unlv.exam. in India; went to England as 
Govt, of India scholar; bracketed Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge, 1899; Prlnc. and Prof. 

' of Matli,, Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902-20 ; has 
taken prominent part in all social, political, 
and educational movements in Bombay Pres.; 
Vice-Chancellor of ne.w Indian Womcn’^ 
Univ, 1916-20 ; Bombay Leg. Council, 1913 ; 

- ^ to date representing the University of 

i^mbay since 1916. Awarded the Ralsar-l- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916. Minister,. Bombay 
, . .^vemment, 1921-23. Publications : BihoxX, 
Y Llyee of Gokhale and Karve. Address: 

..PAABEQ, Sir Gokuldas Kahandau, Kt. 

, fil Jan. IS47. Bdue. : Bombay Unl- 

: Pananbai, daughter of Hargovan- 

Cam^y. School Master. 
Surat High l^ool; Deputy Ihspeotor, Gujarati 


Schools, Bombay ; Pleader, High Court, 
Bombay ; Member, Bombay LegRlative 
ConnoU, 1S07-1920; presided at Satara Pro- 
vincial Confee., G^arat Political Confee., 
Surat, 1919; All-India Social Confee., Bombay, 
1904 ; Temperance Confee., Lahore, 1909 ; 
and Temperance Confee., Ahmedabad, 1916* 
Instituted preliminary inquiries into land 
revenue collection Irregularities and oppres- 
sive measures, 1899-1900, which re- 
sulted in special Goveniment inquiry. Ad* 
dress :New Queen's Road, Bombay. 

PARTAB BAHADUR PING, Raja, TaluQDAR 
OB Kiia Partabgarh, C.I.E., Hon. Magis- 
trate; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council; 
b. 1866. Address: Klla Partabgarh, Oudh. 

PARTABGARH, H. H. SlR Raghunath Singh 
Bahadur, Maharawat op; K.C.I,E., 6. 
1859 ; s. 1890. State has area of 886 sq* 
miles and population of 62,704 ; salute of 18 
guns. Addrsat .V Partabgarh, Rajputana. 

PATIALA, Major General His Highness 
Farzand-i-KhaS'I-Daulat-i-Inglishia Man- 
uk- i-Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maharaja 
Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Shri Maharaja- 
i-Rajgan Bhupinder Singh Mohinder 
Bahadur, Ruler of Patiala State, G.C.S.I.» 
G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., A.D.C., F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S., M.R.A.S., M.R.S.A., F.R.C.I., 

F.R.H.S., h. Oct. 1891, the premier Ruling 
Prince of the Punjab, is one of the Ruling 
Princes of India, a member of the Standing 

' Committee of Indian- Princes Chamber, 
(Narendra Mandal) Commander-In-Chief, 
Patiala Forces, Hon. Major General in British 
Army, and Hon. Colonel, 16th Ludhiana 
Sikhs ; served with Indian Expeditionary 
T’orco during European War 1914, on the staff 
In France, Belgium, Italy and Palestine in 
1918, Afghan War^ 1919, (Grand Gross of the 
Legion De Honour, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy, Grand Cordon of the 
Order de Leopold, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of the Nile, Grand Cross of the. Order 
of the Crown of Romania); represented 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Cabinet, 1918; Cr. G.C.IE., 1911, G.B.E., 
1918, G.C.S.I., 1921, G.C.V.O., 1922; A.D.C. 
to His Majesty the King Emperor, 1922. 
Address : (Winter) Patiala, (Summer) Chail, 
Simla Hills, Punjab, India. 

PATON, Nigel Fairholt, Managing Partner, 
Graham <fe Co., Calcutta, b. 6 Nov. 1867. m. 
Nora Ermengarde, d. of the late William 
Skinner, Edinburgh. Educ. : Edinburgh 
Academy and Edinburgh University. 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1919-20 ; Mem., Imp. Legislative Council, 
1919-20 ; Trustee of the Port of 
Bombay, 1915-20 ; Major, 16th Bombay Bat- 
talion, A.F.I., Hon. A.D.C. to Governors of 
Bombay, 1017-1921. Member, Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce Committes; CommissloDfer, 
Port of Calcutta ; Member,, Calcutta Board 
P. «fe 0. Banking Corporation. Address: 
8, Alipore Lane, Calcutta. 

FATTANl, Sir Frabbasiiankar Dalpatram, 
K.C.I.E., President of Council of Administra- 
tion, Bhavnagar State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Council of Government of Bombay,! 912-1916 ; 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, 1916; of 
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the Imperial Legislative Council 1017 ; of the 
Oouncftof Indla^^l917-19 ; f>. 1862. Educ.: 
Morvl, Bajkote, Bombay. Addresi : Anant- 
wadl, Bhavnagat. 

PAUL, KARAKARArAN TlRUgBLVAM, 0. B. B. 
(1918), Nat. Gen. Sec., Y. M. C, A. of India 
Burma and Ceylon, b. 24 March 1876. Edttc. 
Madras Christian College, Law College, Tea- 
chers’ Colleg^. m. Miss K. Narasinga Bao 
Teacher. Headmaster, College Lecturer 
Municipal Commissioner and Chairman 
General Secretary, N.M.S., of India. Publi- 
cations : “ Citizenship in Modem India.’ 

** Adult Education: An Urgent Need of 
Modern India.” Address : 6, Bussell Street, 
Calcutta. 

PEARS, Stbuart Edmund, C.I.E. (1916), 
C.S.I. (1923), Resident in Wazirlstan. h. 25 
Nov. 1875. m. Winifred M. Barton. Educ.: 
Edinburgh University and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. Entered Indian Civil Service 
1898; served in N.W.P. Province from 1901 
onwards, as Political Agent in Tochi, Kurram, 
Khybor and Malakand. Delegate to Anglo- 
Afghan Conference at Musaoorie in 1920. 
Address: Dera Ismail Khan, N. W. E. Pro- 
vince. 

PEASE, Colonel Henry Thomas, C.I.E., 
V.D., A.V.8.; Hon. A.D.C. to O.-in-C. India, 
Prln., Vet. Coll., Punjab, since 1912 ; Commdt., 
Punjab L.H. 6. 20th July 1862, m. Leila 
Marion, d. of Col. R. Stopford, 5th Bombay 
Cavalry, 1902. Educ. : St. Edmund’s Coll., Old 
Hall Green, Ware. Insp.-Gon., Civ. Vet 
De^.., Simla, 1907-12. Publications : Journal 
of Tropical Veterinary Science, many pro- 
fessional papers in English and vernaculars. 
Address : Patiala, Punjab. 

PERCIVAL, Philip Edward, B.A. (Oxon), 
I.C.S., M.L.A., Dist. and Sessions Judge, 
Hyderabad, Sind, b. Hth Nov., 1872, m, 
Sylvia Baines, d. of Sir J. A. Baines, C.S.I. 
Educ. : Charter-house and Balliol College, 
Oxfoixi. Served under the Government of 
Bombay as Asstt. Collr., Asstt. Judge, i 
Under-Secretary, Judicial Dept., Registrar, 1 
Bombay High Court, Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Dist. and Session Judge, Satara. 
Address: Hyderabad, Sind. 

PERINI, Rt. Rev. Paul, 3.J., D.D. ; Bishop of 
Mangalore, since 1910 ; b. Brandola, Italy, 
Jan. 1867. Educ, .‘various Colleges of Society 
of Jesus in Austria, England and Belgium. 
Joined Society of Jesus, 1883 ; Rector and 
Prin. of St. Aloyslus Coll., Mangalore, for six 
years. Address ; Bishop’s House, Mangalore. 

PETIT, SIR Dinshaw Manookjbh, 2nd Baro- 
net ; s, of late Frarajee Dinshaw Petit, 
2nd son of Ist Baronet ; b. 7th June, 1873 ; 
«. hie grandfather. Sir Dinshaw Manockjee, 
under special remainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from Jeejeebhov Framjl Petit to 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit; Merchant and 
cotton mill -owner ; Member, Bombay Legb- 
latlve Council ; J. P. for Bombay ; a Delo- 

f ate of Parsee Ch. Matrimonial Court of 
iombay ; Pres, of Association for Ameliora- 
tion of Poor Zoroastrians in Persia, the 
Petit Charity Funds, Petit Institute, and 
Parsee Orphanage, and Cbairmsh and 


I Member of Managing Committees of the 
principal Parsee charitable institutions in 
Bombay ; m. Dlnbai ; d. of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, 8rd BaTt., and has issue. Address : 
Petit Hall. Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PETMAN, Charles Earlb Bevan, O.I.B., 
b. 9 September 1866. Educ. : Privately and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892 and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892. Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 s Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aqg. 1920 and from Ootr. 1920 
to Febr. 1921. Publications : “ Report on 

Frauds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department” ; “ P. W. D. Contract Manual ^ 
(Revised Edition), Address: Lahore. 

PETRIE, David, C.I.E., O.V.O., C.B.B.,&. 1978. 
Educ.: Aberdeen Univ. ; Ent. Ind. Police, 
1900 ; Asst. Dir., C.I.D., Simla, 1911-12 ; Spec, 
duty with Home Dept., since 1915. On 
special duty with H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921. On staff of H. R. M, The 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Senior 8|iperin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore, Member of the 
R. Commn. on Public Service, 1923. Address: 
C/o King, King & Co., Bombay. 

PEYTON, Maj.-General Sir willum Eliot, 
K.C.B. (1917), K.C.V.O. (1917), C.B (1913), 

D. S.O. (1898) ; G.O.C., United Provinces 
District, b. 7 May 1866; m. let, Mabel 
Maria ; (d. 1901) ; a. of late Lt.-Qen. Hon. 

E. T. Gage, C.B., 3rd s. of 4th Viscount 
Gage; 2nd, 1903, Gertrude, (d. 1916); 
d. of Maj. -General A. R. Lempriere and 
widow of Capt. Stuart Robertson 14th 
Hussars, Educ.: Brighton College, Enlisted 
7th Dragoon Guards, 1886, 2nd Lt., 7th Dra- 
goon Guards, 1887; Capt.; 15th Hussars, 1896; 
Major-General, 1914 ; commanded 15th Hus- 
sars, 1903-7 ; served Dongola Expeditionary 
Force, 1896 (despatches, Khedive’s medal 
with two cla^'P-s); Soudan, 1897 (dangerously 
wounded and horso spi'ared) : Soudau, 1898, 
(despatches, D.S.O. , 4th class Modjidie, clasp); 
South Africa, 1899-1900 (Brevet Lleut.-Col. ; 
D.'spatche-, Queen’s medal, 8 clasps): com- 
manded Meerut Cavalry Brigade, 1908-12; 
late Military Secretary to H. B. the Com- 
mandor-Iti-Chief in India ; Delhi Herald of 
Arms Extraordinary for the occasion of 
the Coronation Durbar, 12 Dec, l9ll ; 
commanded 2nd Mounted Division on Gall- 
poll punlncula ; action of 21 August 1915 and 
final evacuation 19 Dec. 1915 (despatches 
twice) ; commanded Western Frontier Force. 
Egypt, In expedition against Senussi, in- 
cluding the reoccupation of Baranf and 
Solium, and the rescue of the ship-wrecked 
British prisoners of H.M.8. Tara (received 
special thanks of the Admiralty ; despatches) ; 
commanded 40th Division dUrlqg bperatlona 
in France and Flanders, June 1913-March 1910 
(Coinmandour Legion d’Honneur-) ; 'Order of 
the Nile, 2i\d Class, 1916. Address': Meerut. 

PIGGOTT, Hon. Mr. Justice Theodore Oaro, 
B.A., I.C.3. ; Puisne Judge, Allahabad, 

1914; b. Padua, 26 Oct. 1867. Edtifc.: 
Kingswood Sch. Bath ; Christ diur6h, (kim^ 
Ent. I.C.S., Jud. Oomtnsr. of OlhihL XOll, 
Address : High Court, AlWhabad* ^ 
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PILLAI, Loms Dominio swamikannu, M.A., 

B. L., LL.B. (London), C.I.E. (1924); Diwan 
Bahadur (1909); I S.O. (1917); President, 
Madras Legislative Oou/fcil. b. 4 Feb. 1865. 
Bdtic : St. Joseph’s College, Negapatam ; As- 
sistant and Lecturer, St. Joseph’s College, 
Trichinopoly, 1883-1887 ; Clerk to the 
Legislative Council and French Translator, 
Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, 1888- 
1890; Latin Master, Presidency College, 
Madras, 1890-91 ; Deputy Collector and 
Magistrate, 1892-95 ; Fellow of Madras 
University, 19C0 ; Asstt. Secretary, Board 
of Revenue, Madras, 1895-1906 ; Chair- 
man, Board of Examiners to Madras 
University In Greek, Latin, French and 
German, 1903-17 ; Secretary, Board of 
Revenue, Revenue Settlement, Madras, 1906- 
11 ; Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
1911-1917: Collector and District Magis- 
trate, 1917-1919; Secretary to Government 
and Director of Agriculture, 1920 ; Secretary, 
Legislative Council, 1920-23. Deputed to 
England to study House of Commons Pro- 
cedure, April to July 1922 ; President, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1924. Publi- 
cations : Indian Chronology, 1911 ; 2nd Edn. 
1922; Indian Ephemeris A.D. 1800 — 
2000; published 1915; 2nd Edn. 1922; 
Indian Ephemeris A.D. 700—1800, 6 Vols. 
(Madras Government publication 1922) ; 
Various articles in Indian Antiquary and Efi- 
yraphia Indica on Indian Chronology ; 
Credibility of Indian Astrology, 1922 ; 
Maximum Age of Dhniva Nadi, 1923 ; and 
Secret of Memory, 1909. Address : “ Rose- 
ville, " Royapuram, Madras. 

PILiaNGTON, Harry Skymoitr Hoylr, C.I.B., 
M.V.O. ; Postmast^er-General, United Provin- 
ces. b. 1869. Ent, Ind. P.O., 1890; Asst. 
Dlr.-Qen., 1900-16; served with F. P. O. In 
China Exp., 1900-02 ; took charge of postal 
arrangements during visits to India of Prince 
and Princess of Wales, 1905-06 ; Ameer ol 
Afghanistan, 1906-07; and King George and 
Queen Mary, 1911-1912 ; Dir., Postal Services 
i^th Indian Forces In France, 1914-1916 ; 
mentioned In despatches. Address: Lucknow, 

PONSONBY, Major-General John, C.B. 

C. M.G., D.S.O., Commanding Madras District 
b. 25 March 1866 ; Educ : Eton. Gazetted 
to Irish Rifles, 1880. Transferred to Cold. 
Stream Guards, 1013 ; promoted Major-Genl , 
1918. Saw service in Matabeleland, Uganda 
Mutiny, South Africa and European War, 
1914-18. Address: Head* quarters, Madras 
District, Wellington. , 

POSA, MAUNO, I.S.0.;;(19J1), K.S.M. 1893, 
6, Tourigoo, 13 May 1862. Eduo. : St. Paul’s 
R.O.M. Soh., Toi^oo. ABstt. Civil Officer. 
Nlag'ygi Column II, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force; 1886-1887 ; Burma Medal with clasp, 
1886-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judlclal Ser. since 1911 Baterpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma Jan. 1906. 
Alsa to three Viceroys, 1898, 1901, 1908 ; i 
Dlst. Judge, 1916 ; Oflg. Sessions Judge, 1918; 

, Retired, Jime 1918 : Asstt. Dir., Recruiting, 

‘V to Dec. 1918.' Motioned in despatches. 

:Thaton. | 


PRASAD, Ganesh, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc.: 
University professor of Mathematics at 
Benares Hindu University; Life President of 
the Benares Mathematical Society; Dean of 
the Faculty of Science, Benares Hindu 
University, b. 15th Nov. 1876. Eduo. : Ballia ; 
Allahabad: Cambridge; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Sehate, Hindu Univ., 
Member of Court, Executive and Academic 
Councils and Faculty of Science, Allahabad 
Univ. ; formerly Univ. Professor of Applied 
Mathematics of Calcutta Univ. Publications : 
“ Constitution of Matter and Analytical 
Theories of Heat." (Berlin, 1903); text- 
books on Diflerential Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910; *' Mathe- 
matical Research in the last twenty years" 
(Berlin, 1922) ; and many other original 
papers published in the mathematical and 
Bcientiflc journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during 1900-1921. Address : 
37, Benares Cantt. 

PRASAD, THE Hon. Justice Sir Jwala, 
B. A., LL.B., Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 
since 1016 ; Acting Chief Justice, 1921. b. 
1876. m. 1888, d. of MunshI Mangul Sen 
Singh, Zamindar and retired Dy. Commis- 
sioner. Educ. : Patna College, Calcutta Uni- 
versity ; Muir Central College and Allahabad 
University; Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad 
High Courts, Fellow of Patna University. 
Rai Saheb, 1914 ; Rai Bahadur, 1916. Address: 
Patna. 

PRATT, the HON. Mr. Justice Edward 
Millard ; Judge, High Court, Bombay, 1918 ; 

j h. 29th August 1865 ; Educ.: Dulwich Coll. 

' and Univ. Coll., London. Appointed I.O.S., 
1886 ; Dlst. and Scss. Judge, 1897 ; Leg. 
Rem., 1905: Jud. Commsr. of Sind, 1910. 
Address : Crismill, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PRATT, Frederick, 1.0.3. ; Commissioner, 
Northern Division, Bombay Presidency. 
b. 4th Dec. 1869. Educ.: Dulwich Coll., Hert- 
ford Coll., Oxford. Address: Shahibag, 
Ahmedabad. 

PRICE, Edwin Lessware, B.A. (Oxon). 
Bar. at-Law, O.B.E., Merchant, French 
Consular Agent at Karachi since 1914. b. 8th 
July 1874. Member, Legislative Assembly. 
1921-22. Address: “Neweroft”, Ghizni Road, 
Karachi. 

PROES, Ernest Marines, C.S.I. (1021) ; Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Govt., P.W.D., 
Bombay, h. Oct. 28, 1871, m. Alice M.E. Go- 
urdon de Genoulhao. Edwe.: Royal Indian En- 
gineering College, Coopers Hill. Asstt. and 
Exec. Engineer, P.W.D. ; Under-Secretary to 
Govt., P. W. D.; Superintending Engineer. 
P.W.D.; C.R.E. of the B.E. Force in France. 
1914-17 ; Army Rank Lt.-Col. Address : 
P.W.D. Secretariat, Bombay. 

PUDUKOTTAI, H. H. Raja Martand 
Bhairava tondiman Bahadur Raja op, 
G.C.I.E., b. 1876; «. grandfather; 1886; m. 
1915, State has area of 1,179 sq. miles, and 
population of 426,813 and had been ruled by 
Tondiman dynasty from time immemorial. 
Salute 11 guns. Address : Henry S. King <fe 
Co., London. 
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PUDUi\Q;^JB, N 0 WE 0 JRB,lat Class Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay; C.I.E. ; b. 1841; Educ.: 
Poona CoR, under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem. of liombay Leg. Council; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies. Addretn Pudumjee 
House, Poona. ^ 

PURSHOTAMDAS,THAKUEDAS, THH HON. 
Sir, Kt. (19ii3), C.I.E. (1919), 

Kominated Member, Council of State ; Cottqn 
Merchant ; b. 80th May 1879 ; Educ. : Elph. 
Col]., Bombay. President, Indian Merchants' 
Chamber and Bureau ; President East Indian 
Cotton Association ; Chairman, Bombay 
Cotton Exchange ; Member, Lord Inchcape'a 
Retrenchment Commitee; Director, the 
Imperial Bank of India, Bombay. Address : 
Malabar Castle, The Ridge, Bombay. 

PDRVE3, Robert Eoerton, C.I.E. ; P. W. D., 
retired ; b. 1859 ; Educ, : Thomason Coll., 
Roorkee ; Ex. Eng., 1895 ; Supdt. Eng., 1907 ; 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Uovt., Punjab Irriga- 
tion Branch, 1913-14. • retired, 1914 ; since 
practising as Hydraulic Eng. and Irrigation 
Expert. Address : do Messrs. King Hamil- 
ton & Co., Calcutta, 

QUILON, Bishop of; see Benziger, Rt. Rev. 
A. M. 

RADHANPUR, H. H. MahomeD JAL.tlUDHlN- 
KHAN Babi, Bahadur, Nawab of ; b. 1st 
April 1889 ; Pathan, Babi, Mahomedan 
Educ.: Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. S. brother, 
1910 ; State has area of 1,160 sq. miles, and 
population of 67,789. Salute 11 guns. Ad- 
dress : Radhanpur. 

RAGHUNATHDAS, RAI BAHADUR, DlWAN 
Bahadur Chaube, C.S.I.; b. Nov. 1849; 
Educ.: Humes H. 8., Etawah ; Govt. Coll., 
Agra. Entered Native State Service in 
Rajputana; was Mem. of State Council, 
Kotah; Diwan, Kotah State, since 1896. 
Address : Kotah. 

RAHIM, The Hon. Sir Abdur, M.A., Kt. 
(1919) ; Judge, Madras High Court, since 
1908. b September, 1867; m. Nisar Fatima 
BeguHi. Educ. : Government High School, 
Midnapore ; Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890 ; 
practised as Advocate, Calcutta ; Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03; Fellow, Madras 
University, since 1908; Member of the R. 
Commission on Public Service*’, 1913-16 ; 
officiated as Chief Justice, Madras, July- 
October 1916, and July to October 1919. 
Publication : “ Principles of Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence.” Address: College Bridge 
House, Egmore, Madras. 


1906-09 ; Member, Imperial Delhi Committee, 
1914-16 ; Dy, Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Finance Dept., 1916-19; Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Behar and Orissa, 1919-28. 
Address: V. 8. Club, Calcutta. 

RAJARATHNA MUDALIYAR, Pakam, 

Diwan Bahadur; served In Salt Dept, since 
1860; Insp.-Gen., Registration, 1896; lufem. 
of Madras Council, 1896-1902, Address: 
Madras. 


RAJKOT, Thakur Saheb Lakhaji Bowaji ; 
b. 17th Dec. 1885. Educ. : Rajkumar CoU., 
Rajkot. State has area of 282 sq. miles, and 
population of 49,938 ; Salute of 9 guns. 
Address : Rajkot. 


RAJPIPLA, Captain His Highness Maharana 
SHRi Vijaysinh, Maharaja op, b. 1890. s. 
to the gadl In 1915. Educ.: at Rajkumar 
Coll., Rajkot, and subsequently with the Im- 
perial Cadet Corps in Dehra-Dun. Enjoys 
permanent hereditary salute of 18 guns* 
Address : Nandod, Rajpipla State. 

RAJWADE, Major-General Ganpatrao Ra-" 
ohunath Rao Raja,Ma8hir-i-khas Bahadur 
Saukat-Jung, C.B.E., A.D.C., Army 

Member, Gwalior Govt., and Inspector- 
General, Gwalior Army; Member of His 
Hlgnhess' Majls-i-Khas ; ranks as First Class 
Sardar In the Bombay Presidency, b. Jan. 
1884. Educ. : Victoria College. Address : 
Gwalior, 

RAMA RAYANNINGAR, SrI P, Thh HoN. 
Rajah of Panagal, M.A., Minister In charge 
of Local Self-Government, Madras, since 1921; 
b. 1866. Educ. : Tripllcane Hindu High 
School, Presidency College, Was nominated 
Fellow of the Madras University ; represented 
Zemindars of this Presidency in Imi)erial 
Legis. Council from 1012-1916 ; was invited 
to Imperial War Conference in 1918 ; again 
returned to Imperial Legislative Council in 
1919 ; gave evidence before Joint Committees 
of Parliament on behalf of All-India) Zemin- 
dars ; pleaded also the cause of non-Brahmins 
of Madras. Secretariat, Madras* 

RAMPAL, Raja; ses KuUehr. 

RAMPUR, Col. H. H, Aluah, Farzand-i- 

DlLPIZIR-I-DAULAT-I-iNGLISmA, MURHLIS- 

ud-Daut,ah, Nasir-ul-Mulk, AMIE-UL-UM- 
ARA, Nawab Sib Sated Mohammad Hamd 
Au Khan Bahadur, MustajdJung; G.O.S.I. 
(1921), G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O. ; A.D.C. to King 
Emperor, b. 3Ut Aug. 1876; 8. 1889. State 
has area of 892 sq. miles and population, 
of 631,712; Salute of 15 guns. Address: 
Rampur State. U. P. 


RAHIMTOOLA, Sib Ibrahim, K.O.S.I., C.I.E., 
President, Bombay Legislative Council (1928). 
fr.May 1862 ; Mem., Exec. Council, Bombay ; 
was Mem. of Imp. Council ; Mem., Bombay 
T.,eg. Council. Address: Pedder Road, 
(jumballa Hill, Bombay. 

RAINY, George, C.S.I. (1921), C.I.E. (1918) ; 
Ch. Sec. to Govt, of Bihar and Orissa since 
1919. b. 11th Feb. 1875. Educ. : Edin- 
burgh Academy and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
Entered I.O.S., 1899; Under-Sec. to Govt. 

. CpmmeicQ ftnd Induttrles Dept., 


BANGACHARIAR, RAO BAHADUR TiRUTBN- 
KATA, B.A.. B.L., M.L.A.(1920) ; Vakil, High 
Court, Madras, b. 1866; m. PonnaminaU 
d. of S. Rajagopala Aiyengar of Srlrangam. 
Educ. : S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly. School* 
master for 8 years; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891 ; Professor, Law 
Coll., 1898-1900; Member, Madras Ck)rpn„since 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Council, 1010- 
1919 ; President, Telegraph Committee, 1921 ; 
Member, Frontier Committee : Cbidnoan, 
Madras Publicity Board. 4 

boot; on Village Panohayati» 
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EAKQOpN, Bishop of. since 1910 : Et. Ebv. 
',|bO|4LS8TONB STERBITT FTFFB, D.D. m. 1914. 
lAnnis Eatbleen. d, of late Herbert Hardy of 
Dan^urst. Sussex, two s. Educ.: Clifton Coll., 
*Emnianuel Coll., Cam., Ordained 1804; 
Curate of Blsnopwearmouth, Sunderlands, 
•1894-98; Curate of 8. Agnes, Bristol; in 
Charge of Clifton College Mission, 1898- 
1900 ; Vicar of St. Agens, Bristol, 1900-1904. 

' S.P.G. Missionary, Mandalay, 1904-10. 
AddresB: Bishops Court, Eangoon. 

BtANJITSINHJI ; $ee Nawanagar. 

The HON. Me, Justice George 
. Claus, Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 6. 12th 
August 1877: m. Alice Maud Amy Sayer. 

. Edw. : Trinity College, Cambridge. Barrister 
' (Lincoln’s Inn) 1904. Practised on Northern 

• Circuit. E. Garrison Artillery, 1916-18. 
j Addrest : High Court, Calcutta. 

BAG, Eao Sahib S. M. Baja Ram, Editor, 

• ffAs Wednesday Review, b. 24th December 
1870. Educ.: S. P. G. and St. Joseph’s 

- College, Trichi nopoly. Started The Wednei- 
day Review In 1906 and The Zamindar and 
Progrese (monthly) incorporated into the 
Feudatory arid Zemindafi India in 1919. Ad^ 
dreee : Trlchinopoly and 16, Harrington Road, 
Chetpet, Madras. 

EATLAM, COL. H. H. giR SaJjan Sinohji, 

• ‘K.C.SJ.,.K,C,V.O., A.D.C. to H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales, Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
' Eutlam.(). 13 Jan. 1880 ; -S', father (Sir Ranjit 
Singhji, K.C.I.E.), 1893; tn. 1902, d. 

' of H JI. Rao of Kutch; descended from youn- 
ger branch of. Jodhpur family, and maintains 
moral supremacy over Eaj put Chiefs inMalwa; 

: served Europeari'W'ar(France) from April 1916 
to May 1918, mentioned In despatches ; pre 
peUted with Croix d’offlcier of the legion d' 
Honneur. Served Afghan War, 1919; 
Member of Managing Committee, Mayo 
College, Ajmer; Mem., Managing Com- 
. mittee, Daly College, Indore ; Vice-President, 
Central India Eajputra Hit Karini Sabha. 
Salute 16 guns. Address : Ranjit Bilas Palace, 
Eutlam, 

EAWLIN80N, Tst Baron, dr. 1919 ; Henry 
•: Seymour Eawlinson, 2nd Et., cr. 1891 ; 

- G.C.B., cr. 1919; K.C.M.G., cr. 1918; G.C.V.O., 

- cr. 1917; G.C.S.I. (1924), K.C.B., cr. 

1916 ; . C. B. 1900. Commander-ln-Chlef 
in India since Nov. 1920; b. 20th Feb. 
1864; $.s. of Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry 

' Creswick Eawlinson, Bt., and Louisa, d. of H. 

Seymour Knoyl© Wilts, 5. father 1895 ; m. 

. I890y Meredith, o.d. of Coleridge J. Kennard. 

Educ. : Eton ; R. M. C. Sandhurst ; Staff 
College, Camberley (P.S.C.). Entered 60th 
K.R. Rifle«i, 1884 ; A.D.C. to Sir Frederick 
Roberts, Commander-In-Chief in India, 

< 1887 ; served with Mounted Infantry, Burma 

campaign (medal and clasp) ; resigned A.- 
D.-C.-ship and returned to England, 1889 ; 
entered Staff College, 1892 ; exchanged into 
Coldstream Guards, 1892; served in 
Soudan campaign aa D.A.A.Q to Lord 
Kitchener, 1898 ; present at battles of 

* Atbara and Khartoum (medal and two 

• clasps; .despatches ttirlce); served in 8. 
AIrwim war -(two medals and eight clasps) ; 

A.A.G. (LftClysmlth siege), - Natal, ISiW-; A. I 


A.Q. Headquarters, 8. Africa, 19(W; com-, 
manded Mobile Column, 1901-2 (ifMpatches 
three times); European war, 1014-18; 
commanded 4th Division 4th Corps and the 
Fourth Army despatches eight times, K.C.B., 
prom. Maj.-General, Lt.-General and General, 
K.C.B., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G.); Com- 
mandant, Staff College, 1903-6 ; commanded 
2nd Brigade, Aldershot, 1907-9 ; commanding 
3rd Division, Salisbury Plain, 1910 ; Com- 
manded Forces in N. Russia, 1919 ; received 
thanks of H.M.’s Government; Commander- 
in-Chlcf, Aldershot, 1919-1920; General, 1917; 
Member of Army Council ; Grand Oflacers, Le- 
gion of Honour ; Order of Danilo (Montenegro) 
Ist Class, 1917 ; commanded H. M. Forces 
in North Russia, 4919 ; Ist Class Order of 
Leopold. Belgium ; 2nd Class Order of St. 
George, Russia. Publication ; The Oflioers’ 
Note-book. Address : Army Headquarters; 
India. 

RAWLIN30N, Hugh George; Principal, 
Deccan College Poona; FeLow, Bombay 
University ; b. 12th May 1880 ; m. 1910, to 
Rose, only d. of Lt.-Col. J. F. Fitzpatrick 
I.M.S. Educ. : Market Bosworth Grammar 
Sch. and Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge ; 
(Exhibitioner and Scliolar ; B.A., 1st Class; 
Classical Tripos, 1902 ; M.A. 1908); I..ecturer 
in English and Classics, Royal College, Co- 
lombo, 1903-08 ; Hare University Prize, 
1908, Entered I.E.S. as Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Deccan Coll., Poona, 1908 ; 
Ag. Principal, Gujarat (Joll,, Ahmedabad, 
1914 ; ditto, Deccan College, 1915 ; Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society, 1916; Princi- 
pal Karnatak Col., Dharwar, 1917-23. PiU)lica> 
lions : Bactrla, the History of a Forgotten 
Empire ; Indian Historical Studies ; Bhi- 
vaji, the Maratha; Intercourse between 
India and the West ; The Beginnings of 
British India, an Account of the Old Eng- 
lish Factory at Surat : New Edition of 
Forbes’ Has Mala. Contributor to Vol. II, 
Cambridge History of India. Address: 
Deccan College, Poona. 

RAy, Mahbnpranath, C.r.E., M.A., B.L. ; 

Vakil, Calcutta High Court; w-Memi, Bengal 
Council ; b. Oct. 1862. Educ. : Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta. Mem. of Syndicate, Ctdcutta 
Univ., since 1910. Address: 8, Khooroo 
Road, Howrah, and 2, Boloram Bose's Ist 
Lane, Bhowanlpur, Calcutta. 

RAY, Prithwis Chandra, Editor-ln-Chlef 
of the Calcutta), b. 1870 ; m. 1888, 

2nd d. of jBabu Dwarkanath Roy Choudhury 
of Santosh (Mymensing). Educ.: Mymensingh 
Zilla School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Editor of the Indian World from 1905-1914 ; 
Founder of the National Liberal League 
(the first Indian liberal organisation), Cal- 
cutta ; Secretary, 21st and 26th Sessions 
of the Indian National Ckjogress, held in (Cal- 
cutta in 1906 and 1911 ; Secretary, Ben- 
gal Social Reform Association from 1^8 
to 1914 ; Member of the Moderate Deputa- 
tion to England, 1919, and the Bengal Land- 
holders’ Delegate to England in 1920, Donor 
of a library (in the name of the late Mr. 
Gokhale) to the Indian Association of Cialcatta 
(1919). Publioaiions . : “ Poverty Probleni in 

. India/* **lndian Famines/* ** OuTiDeawndfor 
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3©lf-OovernineDt/* and" A Scheme of Indian 
Conatlbutional Beforitis.’* Member, National 
, Liberal Club, London, S.W. Addresi : 174, 
Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

RAY, Peofulla Chandra, CJ.E., D.Sc. 
(Edin.) ; Ph. D.(Cal.) ; Sen. Prof, of Chemistry, 
Univ. Coll, of ?ic., Calcutta ; 6. Bengal, 1861. 
Eduo, : Calcutta; Edinburgh UnIv. Graduated 
at Edinburgh. B.Sc. ; Hon. Ph.D'., Calcutta 
Univ., 1908 ; Hon. D.Sc., Durham Univ., 1912. 
Dean of Fac. of Sc. Univ. of Calcutta, 1916. 
Address : College of Science, Calcutta. 
BEADING,lBt Earl OF.. cr. 1917; Rcfus Daniel 
Isaacs, Viscount Erleigh, cr. 1917 ;l8t 
Viscount Reading, cr. 1916 ; Baron, cr. 1914 ; 

. Kt., cr, 1910 ; G.C.B., cr. 1916 ; P.C. 1911, 
K.C.V.O.,cr. 1911; G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E. (1921) ; 
G.C.V.O. (1922) ; Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India since April 1921. Lord 
Chief Justice of England, 1913-21; President 
' of An^o-French Loan Mission to U.8.A., 
1915; Special Envoy to U.S.A., 1917; High 
Commissioner and Special Ambassador to 
U.8.A., 1918 ; First Attorney-General to be- 
come Member of Cabinet, 1912. b London, 

' 10 Oct. 1860 ; 2nd s. of late Joseph H. Isaacs, 

• merchant in City of London ; m. 1887, Alice 
Edith,C.I., G.B.E.,3rd d. of late Albert Cohen, 

■ merchant, City of London : one s. Educ: 
University College 8 cheml; Brussels; Hanover. 
Bencher of Middle Temple, 1904; Solicitor- 
General, 1910; Attorney-General, 1910-13 ; 
K.C. 1898 ; M.P. (L.) Reading, 1904-13; 

. Heir: «. Viscount Erleigh. Address: Simla 
or Delhi. 

READYMONEY, Sm Jbhanqir Cowasjee 
Jehanqir; see Jehangir. 

EEED, Sir Stant.bt, Kt., K.B.E., LL.D. 
(Glasgow); Editor, The Times of India^ 
Bombay, 1907-1923 ; b. Bristol, 1872; m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Times of India^ 1897 ; 
8p. Correspdt., Times of India and Daily 
Chronicle through famine districts of India, 
1900 ; tour of Prince and Princesa of Wales 
in India, 1905 06; Amir’s visit to India, 
' 1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon, Sec., 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials ; Ex. Lt.-Col, Commdg. 
Bombay, L, H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confee., 1909, Address: 
The Times of India, 187, Jleet Street, London, 
E.C. 

REID, Colonel Cartwright, C.B. (June 1917), 
M. Inst. C.E., Engineer In CJilef, Vlzagapatam 
Harbour, b. 7 Nov,, 1864. m. Julia only d. 
of late Henry Miller. Educ. : Kirkby Lons- 
• dale Grammar School. Articled to Thomas 
Reid, C. E. Wakefleid and Norman ton. 
Entered Admiralty Service (1888) as Asstt., 
Civil Engineer; served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
Fisquimalt and Chattan ; was Superintending 
Civil Engineer Malta, Chattam and Rosyth 
and Deputy Civil Engineer in Chief Admiralty. 
Lt.-Col. i^yal Marines for reconstruction of 
Belgian Ports; Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta Port Trust In connection with pro- 
posed King George's Dock Scheme and Basra 
Port re Shatt-el-Arab. Loaned by Admiralty 
(1921) for construction of Vlzagapatam 
Harbour. Address: Vlaagapatam. HarbbUr, 


REID, William Jakss, C.8.I., Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, Asaam. 
b. 1871. Educ.) Glasgow H. S. ; Emmanuel 
Coll., Cambridge ; Ent. 1.0, S., 1891. Address: 
Shillong. Assam. 

RICE, Walter Francis, C.S.I., Ch. Sec., Burma 
since 1907 ; Mem. of Lt.-Gov.’s Council, since 
1909 ; Add. Mem. of Imp. Council. 
Educ. : Morrison's Acad., Crieff ; Balllol CoU., 
Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1890; Sec. to Govt.. 
1905. Address: Secretariat, Rangoon. 

RICHARDSON, Major- General Charles Wii* 
LIAM Grant, C.B., 1920; C.8.I., 1918; G.O.C., 
Poona District (1922); b. 1868, m. 1900; 
Served Burma, 1888-89 ; (medal and clasp); 
N.W.F. 1894-97 ; (Clasp) ; South African War 
1900-2 (Queen's medal and two clasps) O.O.C., 
Sind Rajputana District, 1921-22, Great War 
1014-1918 (O.8. and Victory Medals: 

mentioned in despatches); and Afghan War 
1919 (Medal and Clasp). Address: Poona. 

RICHMOND, Rear- ADM. Herbert W., C.B. 
(1921); appointed Cominandar-In-Chlef East 
Indies Squadron, May 1923 ; b. 16 Sep. 1871 ; 
s. of Sir William Richmond, R.A., K.C.B. 
and Clara Jane Richards; m. 1907, ^orence 
Elsa, d. of Sir Hugh Bell, Bart, three d. one 
s. Educ. : H. M. S. Britannia ; Lieut. 1893 ; 
Commander 1903 ; Captain, 1909 ; Assistant 
Director of Operations, 1913-15 ; liaison 
officer with Italian Fleet, 1915 ; Commanded 
Commonwealth, Conqueror, and Erin in 
Grand Fleet; Director of Staff Duties and 
Training, 1918.; President, R. N. War Coll. 

• Greenwich, 1920-23. Publications: Papers 
relating to the Loss of Minorca ; The Navy- 
in the War, 1739-1748. Address: Admiral'a 
House, Bombay. 

RIEU, Jean Louis, I.C.S., C.S.I, (1920), Com- 
missioner in Bind since 1919; b. 23 Nov. 
1872 , m. to Ida Augusta Edwards (deceased). 
Educ.: University Coll. School, London and 
Balllol Coll., Oxford, Entered I.C.8. in 1893 ; 
served as Asstt. Oollr. and Collr. in the Bom- 
bay Presidency till 1911, when appointed 
Secry. to Government, General Department; 
Collr. of Karachi, 1917 ; Secretary to Govt., 
Avenue and Financial Departments, 1918. 
Address : Government House, Karachi. 

RIV ETT-OARN AC, John Claude Thurlow. 
5.1888, eldest s/o John Thurlow Rlvett Car- 
nao, retired Dy I.G, of Police «i. 1923, Jill, d, 
of S. Wilson, itsq., of New York Oty. Edws, ; 
Eastbourne College. Entered Indian Police, 
] 909, served during War with 18th 
Bengal Lancers in Mesopotamia (M.C. and 
medals), awarded King’s Police Medal, 1923, 
Is Supt. of Police, ITnlted Provlnori. and 
Captain I.A.R.O. (Cavalry), Address: 
Baoralch. 

RIVETT-OARNAC, John THURiow.Fetired Dy. 
Inspr. -General of Police, Eastern Bengal and 
A^m, 2nd s/o late Charles Forbes Rlvett- 
Omac. Bengal Civil Service and cr. s/o 
Sir James Rlvett-Camic, Governor ol Bom- 
bay, 1838«41. b. 1869. Entered Indian Po^, 
1877, retired 1911,'Bervcd in Burma oampaign, 
1886-7 (medal), and in Chin Lushai eiqpedi- 
tion. 1889-90 (clasp), m. 1887 Edith l^ily 
^ d,of lateH.H,BiowiUow,cndlMMiVi«^ied«(OQr 
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"ffonfland one dauulitei'* Eesidenoe Shillong, 
Assam. 

EIVETT-CARNAC, HERBERT GORDON, &. 1892. 
&rd son of John Thurlow Rlvett-Carnac, 
retired Dy. I. G. of Police. Educ : Bradfleld 
Coll. (Berks.) and K. M. C. Entered Army 
1911. Served during War on General- Staff 
in Mesopotamia and as Asstt. Political 
Officer, Amara : is Captain Indian Army and 
Offg. Asst. Resident, Kolhapur State. 
Address: Kolhapur. 

EIVINGTON, REV. Cecil Stansfeld ; 

Kalser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1918) • Mission 
. Priest in Diocese of Bombay ; Supdt. of 
8.P.G. Missions in Canarese-spcaklng district 
. of Bombay Diocese ; Hon. Canon of 3t. 
Thomas Cathedral, Bombay ; 6. London, 
1853. Educ.: Rugby; Solicitors Examina- 
tion, London ; Cuddesdon College Priest, 
1879. Publications : Conimentaries on the 
Psalms, St. Luke and St. John, a Manual 
■ of Theology (all in‘ Marathi). Address ; Betgerl- 
. Qadag, Dharwar District, Bombay. 
ROBERTS, Lt.-Col. Sm James Reid, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.B., M.S., r.R.C.8. (Eng.), I.M.S. 
b. 24 Jan. 1861; tn. d. of Col. W. P. War- 
burton, C.S.I., late DIr.-Gen., I.M.S. Educ.: 
Dollar ; Lausanne ; Middlesex Hosp., London ; 
Durham Coll, of Med. Ent. I.M.S., 1888. 

• Agency Surgeon, Gilglt, 1890 ; Residency 
Surgeon, Indore, 1901-1912 ; Administrative 
Medical Officer for O.T., 1906-12 ; Surgeon 
to the VIcero)’, 1912-16 ; served Chip-Lushai 
Tbcpedltion, 1889-90; Humzanagar Expedition. 
1891 (despatches, medal two clasps) ; Kt. of 
Grace, Order of St. John of Jerusalem ; re- 

. tired in 1919. Address : Wilderness Road, 
M-alabar Hill, Bombay; or Messrs. King, 
King & Co., Bombay. • 

ROBINSON, SIR Sydney Maddook, Kt., Chief 

• Justice, High Court, Burma (1922). b. 3 Dec. 
1865. Educ.: Hereford Cath. Sch., Brase- 
nose Coll., Oxford, Called to Bar., Middle 
Temple, 1888; Govt., Adv. -and Log. Rem. 
to Punjab Govt., Puisne Judge, Ch. Court 
of L. Burma, 1908-1920 Chief Judge, 1920- 

' 1922. Address: I, Leeds Road, Rangoon. 

Rogers, phhjp graham, b.a. (Oxon.), c.i.e. 
( 1924), I. O.S., Postmaster General, Bombay. 
b. 3 April 1877. m. Elrene O'Connor. Educ: 
Christas Hospital 1886-1896 ; Keble Coll., 
Oxford, 1896-1901. Address: U. 8. Club, 
Calcutta. 

ROTHFELIX OTTO, I.C.S., B.A, (Oxon.) 
P.R.Q.S.; Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Bombay, since Feb. 1920. b. 3 Oct. 1876; 
m. Frances Eleanor, d. of Sir Charles 
Cameron, Bart., of Balclutha. Educ.: 
George Watson’s Coll., Edinburgh ; Merton 
' Coll., Oxford; 1st class Mdds.; Ist class 
Lit. Hum. Came to India, 1899 ; Pol. 
Agent In Kathiawar, 1904 ; Collector of 
Broach, 1911-13, and subsequently Colleo- 
' tor of East Elhandesh, Sukkuc and Surat. 
'Publications : Indian Dust: Life and Its 

• Puppets. With Pen and Rifle in Kistwar : 
-Impressions of Co-operation in France and 

■'Italy; Women of India; Umar Khayyam and 

• His Age., and Waq'aya. Address: North 
Yeravda, Poona, and The Reform Club, 

^-^44andan4-S^WA.. - 


ROUSE, Alexander Macdonald. 

P.C.H., Superintending Engineer, Delhi; 
b. 14Bep. 1878; m. Jean Louis Jameson, March 
1912 ; two s. Educ.: St. Paul’s Sch.; R.I.E.C. 
Cooper’s Hill. Address : Delhi. 

ROW, Dewan Bahadur Conjebveram Kri- 
8HNA-SWAMI, M.L.A. (nominated); Vak., 
High Court, Madras, 6. Aug. 12, 1867. Edu>o ; 
Presy. Coll., Madras; tn. a grand-daughter 
of the late Raja Sir T. Madhava Row- k.c.S.I, 
I., Vakil, Madras High Court, 1889. Joined 
Provincial Judicial Service, 1894.. Gave 
evidence before the Public Services Comi- 
mlssion 1913 ; acted as Judge, High Court, 
Madras 1921; retired In 1922. Address: 
Masther Baug, St. Georges' Cathedral Road, 
Madras. 

ROW, DiwAN Bahadur Raghunatha Row 
Ramaohandra ; Secretary to Government of 
Madras, b. 27 September 1871. Educ. : 
Trivandrum and Presidenoy College, Madras. 
Statutory Civil Service, 1890-92. Transferred 
to Provincial Service. Collector, Registrar, 
Ck)-op. Credit Societies. Address : Madras. 

ROY, Rt. Rev. Augustin ; Bishop of CJolmba- 
tore, since 1904 ; b. France, 1863. Address : 
Catholic Cathedral, (Coimbatore. 

ROY, The Hon. Raja Promada Nath of Dlgha- 
patla; Member, Council of State and Zemindar 
of Bengai.6.29 Jan. 1873. Educ. at Raj Shahyo 
College and Presidency College; Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1910-12. Ad- 
dress: Dighapatia, Rajbari, DIst. Rajshahya 
or 163, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

ROY, SURENDEA Nath, Sastea Vaohaspati 
B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta and Landholder, b. April 
1862. Educ.: St. Xavier’s College, Hindu 
School and Presidency College, (Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1883 ; 
elected Vice-Chairman of the Garden Reach 
Municipality (first Mill Municipality In 
Bengal) in 1897 ; has been elected (Chairman 
South Suburban Municipality since 1900 ; 
Commissioner Calcutta Corporation from 
1895-1900; Mlember Diet. Board of 24 per- 
gunnas from 1916-1922; elected member, 
Bengal Legis. Council in January 1913 and 
elected to Council at subsequent elections. 
Elected first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Council in Feb. 1921 ; acted as Presldt. from 
May 1921 to Nov, 1922. Introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919. Publication: (1) “ A 
History of the Native States of India; 
(2) Local Self-Government in Bengal, etc.. 
Address: Behai a, Calcutta. 

BOYAL-DAWSON, Frbderioe GEORGE, 
M.I.C.E., V.D. ; Olilef Engineer with the 
Railway Board, and Chairman, Indlaz. Ry. 
Bridge Ck^mmlttee,. January 1919 to March 
1921.6. 1 June 1867 -m. Bose, d. of the late 
Major Lynch. Edue.: Elizabeth CoH., Guernsey 
and Cooper’s Hlb ; Appointed Assistant en- 
gineer, State Railways, 1889 ; Chief Engi- 
neer, N.-W. Railway 1917 ; Senr. Government 
Inspector of Railways, Lucknow, June 1918. 
Publications : Technioal papers Includhig 
, * * Employmnn^ pi. MUitarv Labour on the 
^ Agia-Deml Chord** and w&tet 
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Into irellB In the Punjab,” Train Resis- 
tances,” etc., Papers on “The Indian Railway 
Gaugq Problem” and “The Need for an All- 
India Gauge Policy ” read and disci-used at 
the Inst, Civil Engineers. 1921, and Royal 
Society ot Arts (1922), respectively. Address: 
C/o. India Office, London. 

RUNCHORELAL, Sm Girijaprasad Chinit- 
BHAI Madhavlal, 2nd Bt. ; 6. 19 Apr. 1900. 
s. of Ist Bt. and Sulochna, d. of Chunilal 
Khushalral; S. father 1910. [Father was 
first member of Hindu community to receive 
baronetcy.] Heir: none. Address: Shah- 
pur House, Ahmedabad. 

RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, LaurenoB Frk- 
DERIO, M.A., B. Litfc. (Oxon.) 1020, O.B.E., 
1920, C.B.E. (1923), Director of Public 
Information, Government of India; &. 10 
July 1891, Educ.: University College, Oxfprd, 
Private Study in Paris, Venice, Rome. 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Oxford, 1912, 
travelled Canada and U.S.A., 1913, Fellow 
of All Souls, 1914. Attached General Stall Army 
Head Quarters, India, 1916. Professor of 
Modern Indian History, Allahabad Univer- 
sity, 1915-1919. On special duty with the 
Government of India, 1918-1921 in India, 
England and America, Official Historian of 
the Indian Tour of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, 1921-22. Publication: History of 
the Abbey of St. Albans ; Four Lectures on 
the Handling of Historical Material ; Students 
Supplement to the Ain-i-Akbari ; A Sixteenth 
Century Empire Builder; India in 1917-18, 
India in 1919, Indlain 1920, Indialn 1921-22, 
India in 1922-23, General Editor “ India of 
To-day ” and India's Parliament Volumes, | 
1, 2, 3 seq. Address: Home Department, 
Government of India. 

8ABNIS, Rao Bahadur R. V., B.A., C.I.E.; 
Diwan, Kolhapur State, since 1898 ; b. 1 April 
1857. Editc. : Rajaram H. S., Kolhapur; 
Elphlnstone Coli,, Bombay. Ent. Educ. 
Dept; held offices of Huzur Chitnis and Ch. 
Rev. Officer, Kolhapur ; Mem. of Royal Soc. 
of Arts, East India Assoc.; Roy. Asiatic Soc., 
Bombay Br. Address : Kolhapur. 

SACHIN, Major H, H. Nawab Seedeh 
Ibrahim Mohommed Yakut Khan-Mubarza- 
RUT DAWALA NASRAT JUNG BAHADUR, 
Nawab of ; A.D.C, : b. 1886, and succeeded as 
an infant in following year. Installed May 
1907; Hon. Captain, 1909, Major 1921. 
State has area of 49 sq. miles and popula- 
tion of 60,000 ; salute of 9 guns, personal 
2 guns eictra, Educ : Rajkumar Coll., Rajkote ; 
Mayo Coll., Ajmer; Imp. Cadet Corps. Served 
G.E.A. in 1914-15. Acfdrass .’ Sachin, Surat. 

8AGRADA, Rt. Rev. Emmanuel ;Vlcar Apos- 
tolio of Eastern Burma and Titular ; Bishop 
of Trina, since 1909. b. Lodi, 1860. Address ; 
Toungoo, Burma. 

RAIL ANA, His Highness Raja Saheb Dilfep 
9INGHJI Bahadur , or, b, 18 Marcli 1801 ; 
succeeded the Gadi, 14 July 1919, m, first 
to the daughter of H. H. the Maharawat 
of Partabigarh and after her death to the 
daughter of the Rao of Meja In Udaipur 
Pduc.: Mayp College, Ajmer, salute 11 guns. 
Address: Sailana C. l. 


SAKLATVALA, NOWBOJI BAPUJI, C.I,E.(1028), 
J.P., Director, Tata Sons, Ltd., b, lOtn 
Sept. 1876. m. Goolbaf, d. of Mr. Hormasti S. 
Batllvala. Educ. : at St. Xavier’s College, 
Chairman, Bombay Mlllowners* Association, 
1916 ; Employers’ Delegate Jrom India to the 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1921 ; Member, Legislative Assembly represen- 
ting Bombay Mlllowncrs’. Association, 1932. 
Member, Board of Trustees for tl e Port of 
Bombay. Addrm ; Navsari Buildings, Fort, 
Bombay, ... 

3T. JOHN Lt.-Colonei fbnrt Beauchamp, 
C.I.E.; C.B.E., Political Agent, Eastern Raj- 
putana States. 6. 26 Aug. 1874, m. Olive, a, 
of Colonel C. Herbert, C.S.I., 1907. Educ:, 
Sandhurst. Ent. Army, 1898. Address : 
The Agency, Bharat pur. 

SAMALDAS, LALUBHAI, see MEHTA. 

SAMS, Hubert Arthur, C.P.E. (1919). De- 
puty Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
April 1922. b. 3 May 1875. m. Milllcent 
Helen Langford. Educ.: St. Paul’s School, 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, B. A, (1897), Entered 
I.C.S., 1898. Punjab Commission, 1899-1007 ; 
P.M.G., 1907 ; Director of Postal Services, 
M.E.F., 1917-19; Temp. Lt.-Ool., R.E., 
Aug. 1917 — May 1919. Three times 
mentioned in despatches. Postmaster- Ge- 
neral, Bombay Circle, 1 920-1922, OfTg. D.G., 
1922-23. Publication ; Post Ofl)co of fndja 
in the Great War. Address : c/o T Jo, yd’s 
Bank, Cox’s Branch, Bombay, 

8AMTHAR, H. H. SIaharaja 8ib Bir SINOH 
Deo, Maharaja of, K.C.I.E. ; b. 8 Nov. 
1865 ; S. 1896. Address : Samthar Bundel- 
khand. 

SANDBROOK, John Arthur; Editor, of 
The Englishman, Calcutta, since 1910 ; 6. 8 
May 1876. Educ. : Swansea O. S. Ent. 
Journalism , 1802 ; Ch. Asst: Editor, Western 
Jfaif, Cardiff, 1002-10; served In S. Alrlcan 
War. Address : 9, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

SANDERSON, • SiR LANCELOT, Kt., E.C.: 

Ch. Justice of Bengal, since 1916 ; b. 24 Oct. 

. 1863. Educ, : Ehtrce ; Harrow; Trln. Coll,, 
Camb. Called to Bar, Inner Temple, 1886, 
King’s Counsel, 1903; M.P. (U.) Appleby 
Dlv., Westmorland. 1910-15; Recorder of 
Wigan, 1901-15. Addres.<i : 7, Middleton 

Street, Calcutta. 

SAN JANA, Shams- UL- ULEMA Dastur DAit|iB 
Peshotan, B.A., J.P. Senior ^ead 
Priest of the Parsis, Bombay ; b, 18 Novem* 
ler 1867. m. Shirinbai Rustomji B. Badshah 
Educ : Elphlnstone High School, Pri^rle- 
tary School, and Elphlnstone College, Hon- 
Fellow and Examiner in Avesta and Pahl^vl ; 
University of Bombay, 1887; awarded Sir 
Jamsetji Fellowship, 1885; and Sir Jamsotji 
Gold Medal, 1889; Principal, Sir Jamsetji 
^rthosti Madressa ; Editor of “ Pa^IavI 
Verididad,” “Nirangistan,” and ” Malno-I- 
Kherad”; Editor and Translator of ” Pahlavl 

' Karname Ardashir,” and, “ Pahlavl Dln- 
kard,’* of which VqI. 17 was published ‘last 
year. Has translated into- English German 
works and papers by Geiger, Spcgel and 
Wlndischmann (Clarendon . Press, .Oxford). 
Jlas proach^ed a huipbar .of roligiovs apifncns 
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and pfablished many English and Gujarati 
essaya and papers on Farsi history and 
religlmi and on ** Ibe Alleged Practice of 
Consanguinous Marriages in Ancient Iran 
and '* Dastur Tansar's letter to the “ Court of 
Tabaristan/' Addrm: 86, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 

8ANEAEAN NAIR, flin Chetjub, Kt. cr. 
1912; C.T.B., 1904; B.A., B.L.,6. 11 July 
1867. Edvx. : Madras PrMidency College. 
High Court Vakil ; Govt. Pleader and Pub 
'Pioeecutor to the Govt, of Madras ; Advocate* 
General for some time acting, then permanent 
Judge, High Court, Madras ; for many years a 
member of Madras Legls. Council ; Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Con^ss at 
Amraoti'; President of the Indian Social 
Conference at Madras ; President of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition, Madras ; 
Founder and*foT some time Editor, Madras 
Review and Madras Law Journal ; Member 
of Governor-General’s Executive Council 
in India, 1916-1919 ; Mem. of Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, 19i9-192l. 
Addreii : Madras. 

8AO, Sir Moung, K.C.I.E,, C.I.E., Sawbwa of 
Yawng Hwe, Burma; Mem. of Imp. Leg. 
Council. Address ; Yawng Hwe, Shan States, 
Burma. 

SAPRU, Sib Tej Bahadur, M.A.j LL.D., 
K.O.S.I. (1923) b. 8 Dec. 1875. Widower. 
Edge.: Agra College, Agra. Advocate, High 
Court, Allahabad, 1896-1920 ; Member, U.P. 
Leg. Council, 1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg. 
Council, 1916-20;Member, Lord Southborough's 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919; Member 

, of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selborne s Committee 
in London, 1919 ; Member, All-India Congre.<;8 
Committee (1906-1917) ; Presdt., U.P. Poli- 
tical Confee., 1914; Pre.sdt. U.P. Social Confee. 
(1913); Presdt, U.P. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1910-1920; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate; Law Member of the 
Governor- General’s Executive Council, re- 
tired (1922). Publications: has contributed 
frequently to the press on political, social and 
legal topics ; edited the Allahabad Law Jour’ 
no/, 1904’1917. Address: 19, Albert Road, 
Allahabad. 

8AEDAR GHOU8 BAK8H KHAN RAISANI, 
Sir, K.C.I.E., premier Chief of Sarawans, . 
Baluchistan. 

SARMA, THE HoN. Sir B. Narasimha, Member 
of Governor-General’s Executive Council, 
(for £^uoation, Health and Lands ). b. Jan. 
1867. Educ. : Hindu Coll., Vlzagapatara ; 
Rajamundry Coll, and Presy. Coll., Madras. 
Subsequently teacher. Professor, and at the 
bar in Vizagapatan and Madras. Address: 
Simla. 

SARVADHIKARY, SiR Beta Prasad, Kt., 
C.I.E.; M.A., B.L. (Calcutta), LL.D. (Aber- 
deen), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Surlratna 
(Navadwip), Vidyaratnakar (Dacca), VIdya 
Sudhakar (Benares), Juan Sindhu (Puri). 
Vakeel and Solicitor, Fellow, Calcutta Uni- 


versity and Benares University, lat® 
Vice-Chan., Calcutta Unlv.; Mem. of Indian 
Legislative Assembly, b. 1862. m. 1885 Nagen 
dranandini. 2 s. and 8 d. Educ.: Ramshesh- 
warpore, Sanskrit College, Hare and Howrah 
Schools; Presidency College ; Calcutta. For 
several years Mem. of Mun. Corpn. of 
Calcutta ; Mem. of Imp. Lib. Comm. ; 
Trustee, Imp, Museum; Pres., various literary, 
social and phuanthroplc societies and Calcutta 
Licensing Board ; Calcutta Temperance 
Federation Anti-Smoking Society ; Calcutta 
University Corps Committee ; Vice-Presi- 
dent Indian Association and National Council 
of Education Sahitya Parishat, Publication: 
** Notes and Extracts.” ” Three Months in 
Europe,” ” Prabach Patra,” Address: 
Prasadpur 20, Surl Lane, Calcutta. 

SASTRT, Sir Calamur veeravalu Kumar a- 
SAMi; Kt. (1924)6. July 1870. Educ.; Presy. 
and Law Colls., Madras ; B.A. (1890); B.L. 
(1893), Vakil, 1894, Judge, Small Causes 
Court, 1905-06; Judge, Madras City Court, 
1906-12 ; District and Sessions Judge, Gan- 
lam, 1912-14 ; Member of the Rowiatt Com- 
mittee, 1918; Chairman, Laboiur Committee, 
1920 ; Judve, Madras High Court, 1914-20 ; 
Member, Crimiual Procedure Code Committee, 
1917. Address; Kalamut House, Madras, 
N.E. 

SASTRI, The Et. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa, 
P.C. 1921 ; b. Sept. 22, 1869. Eduen. at 
Kumbakonam. Started life as a School- 
master; joined the Servants of India Society 
in 1907; succeeded the late Mr. G. K. Oo- 
khale in its Presidentship in 1915 ; Member, 
Madras I.K5gi8. Council, 1913-16 ; elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 1918; 
Member, Southborough Committee; gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1919; served on In- 
dian Railway Committee ; represented India 
at Imperial Peace Confee., 1921 and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confee; during the same 
year. Elected Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921 ; 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922 ; 
Member, Council of State, since 1921. Ad- 
dress : Servant^ of India Society, Bombay or 
Poona, 

SAVANTVADI, HiS HIGHNESS CaPtain Khem 
Savant V. aliaa Bapusaheb Bhonsib, Raje 
Bahadur, Sardesai Maharaj of, b. Aug. 20, 
1897. m. Princess 8hri Lakshmi Devi 
Baroda. Educ.: Malvern College, England. 
Served in the Great War at Mesopotamia 
from Oct. 1917 to March 1919; attach^ as 
lion. Officer to 116th Mahrattas. Ad- 
dress: Savant vadL , ^ 

SCJOTT, Gavin, M.A., C.l.E. (1922), I.C.8.. 
Municipal Commissioner for the Gity of 
Rangoon. 6. 10 Aug. 1876, m. Eileen Marie, 
Nolan. Educ.: Glasgow University. Joined 
I.C.S., 1899; ^sted to Burma, 20 Dec., 1899. 
Address ; Kilmani^, 14, Kokine Road, Ran- 
goon, 




scon:, Maj.-Oen. Thomas Edwin, C.B.(i9!7), 
D.8.O. (1897), C.I.E. (1900), Colonel. 57th 
"Wnde's Rifles (Frontier Force), G.O.C. and 
Political Resident, Aden, since 1920. b. 6 
' March 1867. ni. Renira Josephine, d. of the 
late Rev. B. M. Chaplain. Entered Army 1888. 
Served N. W. Frontier, 1891} Waairistan field 
force, 1894-96; East Africa, 1896-96; Uganda, 
1897-98;Chlna,1900; Mesopotamia and German 
. East Africa ; Military Sec. to the C.-in-C. In 
India (General Sir Charles Monro) ; G.O.C. , 

' Bangalore Bde., 1919-20. G.O.C., Aden Field 
Force, 1 920. Addresi : Aden. 

SEAL, Brajendbanath, M.A., Ph.D., D. Sc.. 
Vlce-C3)ancellor, Mysore University, since 
1920. George V., Prof, of Mental and Moral 
Science, Calcutta Univ., 1914-1920. b. 3 Sep. 

, 1864. Educ.: Gen. Assembly’s Institution, 
Calcutta University; Del., Orientalist Con- 
gress, Rome, 1899; opened discussion at 1st 
Univ. Races Congress, London, 1921 ; Mem,, 
Simla Committee for drawing up Calcutta 
Univ. Reg,, 1905; C^iairman, Mysore Con- 
stitutional Reforms Committee, 1922-23 ; 
Author of New Essays in Criticism, Memoir 
on Co-efficients of Numbers ; Comparative 
Study in Vaishnavism and Christianity; 
Race Origins, etc. Address: Mysore, S. 
India. 

SEDDON, Charles Norman, I.C.S. (retired), 
6. 18 Deo. 1870. Educ.: Liverpool College 
and Balliol College, Oxford ; m, Helena, d, 
of the late J. F. Braga. Service m I.C.8., In 

- Bombay Presidency. Special Famine Officer 
in Kathiawar in 1900. Administrator, 
Nawanagar State ; First Assist. Resident, 
Baroda. Settlement Commr., Amatya and 
offg. Dewan of Baroda, Settlement Coro- 
mlssioner, Bombay; Commr , Central Division, 

‘ Bombay ; foi some years Presdt., Civil and 

- Military Exam. Comttee., Bombay ; Reforms 

■ Commissioner and temporary Member of 
Bombay Executive Council, 1920 ; Member 
of the Council of State, Feb. 1921 ; Revenue 
Minister, Baroda, October 1921. Address' 
Baroda. 

SELL, Rev. Canon E., B,D. (Lambeth), 
D. D. (Edin.); Ch. Kaisar-i-Hlnd Gold 
: Medallist, h. 1839; Educ.: C.M.8. Coll., 
London. Arr. in India, 1866 ; Numerous 
publications on the history of Islam and on 
Old Testament Literature. Address : Vopery, 
Madras. 

SEN, JiTBNDRANATH, M.A. ; Calcutta Univ. 
Sen. PrOf. of Phy. Sc., City Coll., since 1903 ; 

■ b, 1876i n?. 1890, Educ. Hindu Sch.; Presi- 
' dency Coll. ; City Coll, nnd Sc. Assoc.,Calcutta. 

- Publications: Elementary Wave Theory of 
c Light and otlicr small books. Address : 

1, Muddun Mohnn Sen’s Street, Calcutta. 

SEN, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, B.A., B.L., 
.. M.L.A., General Manager, Estate Nuzurgunj, 

. Purnea City, and Vakil, b. 8 March 1868. 

: w. Mrs. Sen. Educ.:- Dacca College. En- 
tered Bar in 1894 ; was Govt. Pleader up to 
. 1912 ; nominated member, Behar and Orissa 
Leg. Council in 1914 ; renominated In 1016, 
Elected Member, Legls. Assembly in 1921 ; 
acted for 6 months as member* Special Tri- 
buaaldnringArrah-GayaBakrld disturbances ; 
^ was Vice-Chairmai>, Pumea Municipality, for 


7 years ; Vice-C!hairman, Purnea Dlst. Board, 
for 12 years up to 1921 when elected dialr- 
man, Pumea District Board. Address : Sen 
Villa, Purnea (Bihar). 

SETALVA^ Rao Bahadur Chunilal Eari« 
LAL, C.T.E., Bar-at-Law, Ag. Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay. Address : Bombay. 

SETBNA, The Eon. Mb. phibozb Cubsbtjib. 
B.A., J.P., O.B.E. (1918); Member, Council 
of State, b. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; C^air- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ; Trustee, 
City of Bombay Improvement Trust ; Trustee, 
Bombay Port Trust. Address: Canada 

Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

SHADE LAL, SIR, M.A. (Punjab), 1895, B.A. 
Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.C.L. Hon. (Oxford), 
1899; Boden Sanskrit Scholar, (Oxford), 
1896; Arden Law Scholar (Gray’s Inn.), 
1899; Hononrsman of Council of Legal 
Education, 1899; Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899; Chief Justice, 
High Court, Lahore, b. May 1874 ; Edue.i 
at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coll., Oxford, 
Practised at the Bar, 1899-1913 } Offg« 
Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1913 and 1914; 
Permanent Judge* 1917 ; Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1919; Chief Justice, May 1020. 
Elected by Punjab Univ. to the Leg. Council 
In 1910 and 1913. Fellow and Syndic, 
Punjab University. Pu6ftcafton«: Lectures 
on Private International Law, Commentaries 
on tlie Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Preemption Act, etc. Address : 
Lahore. 

SHAFI, The Hon. Mian Sir Muhammad, 
Khan Bahadur. K.C.S.I. (1922): C.I.E. (1916); 
D. Litt. (Aligarh); LL.D. (Delhi); Pro- 
chanccllor, Delhi University, 1922 ; Vice- 
President of the Executive Council and 
I.a,w Member.Govt. of India (1922) b. 10 March 
1869. Educ. Govt. College and Forman 
Christian College Lahore, Scholar and 
Barrister (Middle Temple); President, AH India 
Urdu Conference, loil ; President, Islamia 
College Committee, 1907-1919; President, All- 
India Muslim Les^e, 1913; Trustee, .M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh; President, All-India Maho- 
medan Educational Couferer.ce, 1916; 
President, High Court Bar Association, 1917- 
1919; President* Punjab Prov. Bar Confee., 
1919; Member, Punjab Legislative Council 
and Imperial LegLlatf^e Coundl from 1909- 
1919 ; Edifcation Member, Government of 
India, 1919-22. Publications: “ Pup jab 

Tenancy Act with notes," ’’ Provincial Small 
Cause Courts Act with notes ’’ and " Law of 
Compensation for Improvements in British 
India. 'Address: Simla or Delhi. 

SH4H, Hon. Sir Lallubhai Asharam, :Kt. 
(1920), M.A., LL.B.; Judge of High Court, 
Bombay, since 1918; b. 1873; fiduc.; 
Gujerat Coll., Ahmedabad : Govt., Law Soh., 
Bombay. Address : Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

8HAHANI, SahibsiNO CbandasiNO, M.A., 
Principal, D.J. Sind College, Karachi) Zemin, 
darand Member, Legislative AsaeiKblyC 1920). 
6. 1869^ tn. Eijhi Tejumai . MiCPsukban ^ . 
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Educ.: Bombay and Poona. Professor, Wil- 1 Burton and Congreve. Educ. : Sedberth ; 


. son College, Bombay, 1892-P6 ; Prof., D.J. 
Sind Coll.f Karachi, since 1896. Publications : 
Umar Knayyam ; Shah-jo-Rasalo ; Sind 
Grasses. Address : T> . J . Sind College, Kara- 

■ chi. 

SHAHPURA, Rajadhiraja Sin NahaU Singh, 
K.C.I.E . ; 7 Nov. 1865 ; s. Shahpura Gaddi 
by right of Inheritance, 1870. Address: 
Shahpura, Rajputana. 

SHJ^ESPEAR, Alexander Blake, C.I.E.; 
Bf^rchant ; partner in firm of Begg, Sutherland 
Co.; b. 1873. Educ. : Berkhampstead. 
Was Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 

, ^06-1 2.- Address : Cawnpore. 

SHAMSHER SINGH, SIR Sardar, Sardar 
. Bahadur, K.C.I.E., C.I.E.; Ch. Min., Jind 
State ; b. 1860. Educ. : Jullundur and 
Hoshlarpur H. S. and Go\'t. Coll., Lahore. 
Served during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar ; Ch. Jud. of 
State, High Coutt, 1899-1903. Address: 

‘ Sangrnr, Jind State. 

' SHAMS-UL-HUDA, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

■ (Nawab sir Syed) K.C.I.E., M.A.. B.L. ; I 
' Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 1917; b. I 
; 1804 ; belongs to well-known family of Syeds | 
. In Tlppcra, East Bengal : Kdnc. ; Presidency 

Coll., Calcutta; Calcutta Univ. Commenced I 

S ractice as Vakil in High Court at Calcutta; 

Cem., Bengal Exec. Council, 1912-17 ; Vlce- 
Pres., Bengal Exec. Council, April-June 1917; 
held office of Sec. of Bengal Prov. Moslem 
League and that of Bengal Landholders 
Assoc. Pres., All-India Moslem. League, 1912. 
Address: 220-2, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 
8HARFUDDIN, HoN. MR. JUSTICE Syep; 
ex. Judge of Patna High Court ; Mem. 
Of . Exec. Council, lA.-Gov. of Bchar, since 
. ,1917; b. Ncora, 10 Sept. 1856; Educ.: 

Patna Coll. Called to Bar. 1880 ; Puisne 
Judge, Calcutta, 1907-15; Mem. of Senate 
of Calcutta Univ., 1904 ; Bengal Council, 

3 905; Pros, of All-India Md. Educ. Confee., 
1906. Address: High Court, Patna. 

SHASTRI, PRABHU DUTT, Ph.D, (Kiel), B. Sc. 

- Ll^t. Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
(Punjab) ; I.E.S. ; Sen. Prof, of Mental and 
Moral Phil. In Presidency Coll., Calcutta, since 
1912 ; b. 20 June 1885 ; Educ. : Universities 
of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and Paris. 
Del. to and Sectional Pres, at 4th Int. Congress 
of ' Philosophy held at Bolojma, 1911 : 
Head of Dept, of Philosophy, since 1912, 
Calcutta Univ. Lcct. In Phll.'^ and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; Invited to lecture in Universities o: 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, 1913-14. Visited 
the U. S. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the llnlversities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, ' Yale, Johns Hop- 
. kin,s and Toronto., Publications : Several 
works and articles on philosophical, educa- 
tional, literary, religious and social subjects. 
Address : Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Bharati“Bhawan, 1, Multan Road, Lahore. 
SHEA, Lieut. -General, Sir-John Stuart 
Mackenzie, K.C.B. (192.3) ; K.C.M.G. (1919); 
D.S.G. (1901): Offg. Adjutant General in , 
India ; b, 17 Jan. 1869; m. 1902, Wloifred 
Mary.; d, . of late William Congreye of I 


Sandhurst, 2nd-Lt., The Royal Irish Regt., 
1888; Lt., 16th Lancers 1891; 86tJi Seihde 
Horse, 1912. Served Chitral Relief Force, 
1895 (medal with clasp); South Africa, 
1900-1902; Queen’s Medal 4 clasps, King’s 
Medal 2 clasps, dispatches, D.8.O., Breyet 
of Major, qualified for Staff Brevet Lt.-Col., 
1922, European War, 1914-18 (despatches 
C.B., Bt.-Col. C.M.G., K.C.M.G.) Promoted 
Maj. Gen., for services in field 1917;. Com- 
mander Legion d Honn^r Order of Nile, 
2nd class. Address : Simla, 

SHEPPARD, Samuel Townsend, Editor of 
The Times of India since 19£3. b. 
Bath. Jan. 1880 Educ.: Bradfleld and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford, m. 1921 .Anne, d. of the 
late John Carpenter. Joined the staft of the 
Times (London) as Secretary to the Editor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Times of India, 
1907-1923. Temporary Capt., in the Army, 
1917-18. Employed on the staff of Bombay 
Brigade. Publications: Contributed to The 
Times History of the War in South Africa. 
"The Byculla Club: a history,’’" Bombay 
Place-names and Street-names’* " A History 
of the Bombay Volunteer Riffes." Address: 
The Times of India, Bombay. 

SHIRRAS, George Findlay, M.A., Director, 
Labour Office, Government of Bombay, since 
1921, formerly Director of Statistics with the 
Govt, of , India, Membeir, Bombay Legis- 
lative Council; Fellow of the University of 
Calcutta, b. Aberdeen. 16 July 1885*. m. 1911, 
Amy Zara, o.d. of late George MeWatters, 
Madras Civil Service; two/. Educ*: Robert 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen ; tJniverslty 
of Aberdeen, University Prizeman In Ecopo- 
mics. Professor of Dacca College, 1909 i 
on special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1919-13; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on special duty in office of D.P.I., Bengal, 
1913-14; Reader in Currency and Flnapce 
in Calcutta University. 1914 ; Member, 
Government Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confee, 
London, on behalf of Govt, of India, Dec. 
1919- Feb. 1920 | on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920; Hon. Fellow, Royal Statistical 
Socty. 1920; Major, 4th Gordon Highlanders, 
(1920 despatches) ; T. A. Reserve Regimental 
List, 1921. Publications: Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry; Indian 
Finance and Currency 3rd Imprpssipn, 19,20 ; 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver, 
1920; articles on finance and Indian trade, 
etc. Address : Labour Office, Secretariat, 
Bombay, . . .i 

SHOUBRIDGE, HARRV OLIVER BARON, 
Associate Coopers Hill and M. Inst. C. E., 
Chief Engineer in Sind. b. 19 Oct. 1872. m. 
E. Z. Mould. Educ. : Westminster School and 
RJ.E.C. (hoopers Hill. Civil Engineer in the 
Bombay Public Works Department. Address: 
Grindlay and Co., London and Bombay. 

SIFTON, James David, C.I.E., (1921) ; l,C.S 
h, 17 April 1878. Edw. : St, Paul’s School and 
l^agdalen Coll., Oxford;, m. Harrl^tte May 
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Shettlo of Eye, Suffolk. Joined I.C.8;, 1901. 
Served in Bengal to 1910. Tranaferred to 
Bihar and Orissa. Sec. to Govt. In Financial 
and Municipal I)ept., 1917. Address : Patna, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

SIKKIM, Maharaja op, H, H. Maharaja 
Tasfii NAHavAL, K.C.I.E. (1923) 6. 26 Oct. 
1893 ; 8. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam- 
gyal, K.C.I.E. of Sikkim, m. grand daughter 
of Lonchen Sholkhang (Regent of Tibet). 
Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; St. Paul’s Sch., 
Darjeeling. Address: The Palace, Gangtok, 
Slkkjm. 

SIM, GEORas Gali, M.A., C.I.E. (1920), Finan- 
cial Commissioner (Railways) b. 12 Jan. 
1878, m. Margaret, d. of G. Strachen. 
Aberdeen. Educ.: King’s Coll., Aberdeen 
University and Christ Charch, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., l901 ; served in U.P. as Asstt. 
Magte. and Collr., Under-Secretary to Govt., 
Chairman, Cawnpore Municipal Board; 
Dy. Commissioner; Financial Secretary to 
Government ; U. P., has served under the 
Government of India since Jan. 1920. Member, 

■ Board of Inland Revenue, 1922. Address: 
United Service Club, Simla. 

SIMLA, ARCHBISHOP OP, since 1911, Most Rev. 
Anselm, E. J. Kenealy ; b. 1864. Entd. 
Franciscan Order, 1879; Prlebt, 1887; 
Guardian of Franciscans, (Trawley, Sussex, 

• 1899 ; Minister Provincial for England, 
1902 ; first Hector of the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxford, 1906 ; elected life member of 
Oxford Union, 1907 ; DeHnltor-General re- 

. -presenting English-speaking provinces 1908, 
Vtsitator- General, Irish Province, 1910. Ad- 
dress : Archbishop’s House, Simla E. 

6IMONSEN, John Lionel, F.I.C. ; D.Sc. 
^ (Manch), F.A.8;B., K.I.H. Silver Medal, 1921. 
Prof, of Chem. Presidency Coll., Madras, 
1910-18: Py. Controller, Ind. Mun. Board, 
1918-19; Forest Chemist. 1919; b. 22 Jan. 
1884,; m. 191^ Jannet Dick Hendrie, M.B., 
Ch. B., L.M. EdiLC. : Manchester G, S. and 
. Unlv.; Pres. Chem. Section Ind. Sc. Congress, 
1917. Pitblisation: Numerous papers on 
the transaction of Chemical Society of 
London and Indian Forest Records. Address: 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

SINGH, Lt.-Col, Bawa Jiwan, C.I.E. (1918); 
Director, Medical, Sanitation and Jail 
Departments, H. B. H. The Nizam's 
Government, Hyderabad, b. 6 May 1863. 

' Educ, : Glovemment and Medical Colleges, 
Lahore and St. Thomas’ Hospital Medical 
Schools, London. Joined I.M.S. 1891. 
Served In Military Department to 1896; 
Civil Surgeon, Mciktlla, 1896. Secre- 
tary, I.G Prisons, with Civil Medical Ad- 
ministration, Burma, 1897-1899; Supdt., 

* Central Jail, Inseln, Burma, from 1899 to 1909; 
Ihspector-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assato, 1910-1912; Inspector-Genl, of Prisons, 

I Behar and Orissa from 1912-1920. Address', 
Hyderabad. 

6IN0H, Sardar Bahadur Gajjan, 

' Member, Legislative Assembly (1920). b. 
Jan. 1864. Educ. Ludhiana and Lahore* 
Practised at the bar from 1884 to 1920 ; wag 
LudMAQ»/IMstrlct 


Senate of the Punfab University ; Member^ 
Ludhiana Municipal Committee and Dis^ 
Board, Jaglr and landholder; an Hon. 
Extra Asstt. Commissioner, awarded Sword of 
Honour and seat in Durbar for war services; 
mentioned in despatches, Author of the 
Punjab Juvenile Smoking Bill, which was 
passed. Address z hudhisna., 

SINGH, Sardar Gulab, M.L.A., Managing. 
Director, Punjab Zemindars’ Bank, Ltd.,- 
Lynllpur, and Landlord, b. March 1866. 
m. d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis of 
Lyallpur. Educ.: Government Coll., Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years ; Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
piir, and Pres, of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem-^ 
berof Legislative Assembly, 1920;Hon. Magte., 
Lyallpur for 9 years. Address : Bhawana 
Bazar, Lyallpur, Punjab, 

SINGH, Raja Surj Baksh, O.B.B. (1919), 
Member, Leg. Assembly, Taluqdarof Oudh. 
6. 15 Sep. 1868. m. grand-daughtor of Raja 
Gangaram Shah of Khairlgarh (Oudh), 
Educ.: at Sitapur and Lucknow. Hon . Magte. ; 
Hon. Munsiflf. ; Vice-President, British 
Indian AssocD. of Taluqdars of Oudh. 
Publication .■ *' A Taluqdar of the Old Schopl"^ 
by “ Heliodorus ” and “ Arbitratlb'rr.” 
Address: Kamalpur P.O., Sitapur '“Blfit. 
(U.P.) 

SINGH, THE Hon, Sirdar Joqendra, Member 
of Council of State. Taluqdar, Aira Estate, 
Kheri District, b. 26 May , 1877. Con- 
tributes to several papers iii India and 
England. Has been Home Minister, Patiala 
State. Fellow of the Punjab Unlv. ; Presdt. 

. of Sikh Educ. Confee., served on Ipdian 
Sugar Committee, Editor of East and 
Publication : Nurjehan ; Nasrin, Life of B.M. 
Malabari. Address: Aira Holme, Simla 
(East.) 

SINGH, KuNWar Maharaj, M.A.(Oxfdrd), BRr- 
at- Law, C.I.E., Dy. Secry. to Govt, of India, 
Education Department, 1920. b. 17 May 
1878,. m. to Miss Maya Das, d. of the late 
Rai Bahadur Maya Das of Ferozpur (Punjab). 
Educ.', Harrow ; Ball. ColL, Oxford ; ]^r- 
at-law, Middle Temple, 1902. Ent. Prbv. 

C. S.U.P. as Dy. Coll., 1904; Sen. Asst. Sec. 
to Govt, of India, Dept, of Education; 19l6; 
Mag, and Cell, of Haralrpur, U.P., .1917, Dy. 
Commissioner and Collector, U.P., 191 7-19; 
Secry. to U.P. Govt., 1919. Puhlicatiop,s I 
Annual Report on Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ties in the U.P., 1908-1909. • Address t The 
Manor, Simla. 

SINGH, Sir Rameshar, G.O.T.E., K.bJb., 

D, Litt,,Maharaj^hiraja of Darbhanga; 

Exc. Council, Bihar and Orissa, since 1912 ; 
Mem. of Imp.(k)uncll, 1899-1900 6.16 Jan. 1$0O 
twice married ; two s, one d. b, Maha^a 
Bahadur Sir Lakshmeshwar Singh, G.O.T.E.^ 
made hereditary Maharaja Bahadar, ld07; 
hereditary Maharaj adhiraj a, . 1920 ; 

Queen’s Coll., Benares; privately-XIfe^Pros., 
Behar Landholders Assoc., Maithel Mi^basfkbb|| 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal and also Prat*, 
Hindu U nlv. Boc., Behar Panohayat Assoo^ete*. 

, .A.inepibeac.olAbd Pi)U9a wQpmoMloii. 
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.and of Indian Famine Trust; Pres., Frinoe of 
Wales Beception Committee for Bengal, 
1905 : Indian Industrial Conference, 1908 ; 
Beligious Convention held at Calcutta, 1910 
and Allahabad 1911 ; AlUndia Hindu Con- 
ference, April 1915. All-lndla Landholders' 
Assocn. and Bengal Landholders' Assocn., 
Member, Council of State, since 1920. Address : 
Darbhanga. 

STNOH, CoL. Mahabu, Srt Sib Bhajrun 
Bahadur. K.C.8.I., A.D.C. ; Vice-Prea. 
of State Council ; b. 1879 ; s. of Maharaj Sri 
Khet Singhji and e. of H. H. the Maharaja 
of Bikaner. Edue.: Mayo Col., Ajmer. 
Address : Bikaner. 

SINGH, PbinobViotob D. see Dulecp Singh. 

SINHA, Bbohab Baohubib, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly; Zamindar and Jag&dar. 
Edsic. Government College, Jubbulpore. Hon. 
Magte.,2nd Class, sitting 8lngly,has been mem- 
ber of the C.P. Council on behalf of Zamindars 
lor two term8;elected Member, Legislative As- 
sembly on behalf of C.P. Zamindars. Pub- 
lications : Hindi Shastra Siddhanta Sar. Ad- 
dress : Jubbulpore. 

SINHA, THB Hon. Lala SuKHniB, Land- 
holder and Jagirdar. b. 6 Jan. 1868. Educ. 
Agra College. Member, U. P. Legislative 

’ Council, from 1909-1920 when elected to the 
Council of State from the four Northern 
Divisions of the Agra Province; Oenl. Secry., 
All-India Hindu Sabha; Hon. Secretary, 
Meerut College; Hon. Secry., U.P. Zamindar 
Association; President, Rlshlkul Asram and 
Ayurvedic College, Hardwar. Member (1) 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, (2) Advisory 
Committee in the Agriculture and Bev. 
Dept.^Govt. of India, (3) Board of Agricul- 
ture, U.P., (4) Board of Management, Agri- 
cultural College, Cawnpore, and (5) President, 
Edmund High School, Muzaffarnagar. 
Puldications : Translation of the ** Gita’* 
and “ Yoga Patanjali” in Hindi. Address: 
*1 Anandbhuwan,” 3Iuzafarnagar, U.P. 

9INHA, NabBNDba Prasanna, Major, I.M.8., 
retired; Consulting Physician; Mem., Advi- 
sory Council, India Olflce ; b, 30 Sept. 1858. 
Bdttc, : Calcutta ; Univ. Coll., London. Bnt. 
I.M.S.. 1880 ; retired 1905. 

SINHA, Thb Hon. Mb. Saohohidananda, 
Barrister, Member, Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa, 1921 ; also President of Legislative 
Council 1921-22.5. 10 Nov. 1871, m. the late 
Srimati Badbika, d. of the late Mr. Sewa 
Bam, of Lahore. Educ. : Patna College and 
City Ccrflege, Ca4cutta. Called to the Bar 
(Middle Temple), 1893 : Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court, 1893 ; Allaluibad High Court, 

' 1890; Patna High Court, 1916. Founded 
and since edited The Bindustan Review, 1899. 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected its first Deputy President, Feb. 

■ 1921. Publication ; “ Tte Partition of Bengal 

or the Separation of Behar.” Address: 
Patna, Behar and 7, Elgin Boad, Allahabad. 

.filNHA, SiTTBNDBA PBASANNA, F1B8T 
Baron, P. C., K. C. ; raised to Peerage (1st 

. Indian), K.C.S.I. (1921) ; b. 1804 ; Edue. : 

^ Birhboom -21Ua Boh. ; PMdency Coil., 


Calcutta ; Lincoln's Inn ; called to Bar, 1880 ; 
Barrister, Calcutta H. C. ; Standing Counsel, 
Govt, of India, 1903; Adv. Gen., Bengal, 
1907-9 and 1916-17 ; Law Member, Viceroy’s 
Executive Council 19u9-10 ; Member, Bengal 
Executive Council, 1917-18; Bepresentative of 
India in Imp. War. Confce. 1917 and in 1918 ; 
Freeman of City of London, 1917; App. 
Bepresentative of India at Peace Conference ; 
Under Secretary of State for India, 1919-20; 
Governor of Behar and Orissa, 1921-22. 
Address : Calcutta. 

SIBMOOR, Lieut.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Amab Prakash Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.O.l.E., 
b. 27 Jan . 1880. m. d. of the late His Excellency 
.Maharaja Deb Shamsher Jung, Bana Bahadur 
ex- Prime Minister of Nepal In 1910, Edue,: 
under European and Indian Private tutors 
Address: Sirmoor, Nahan. 

SlBOHl, H. H. Maharaja Dhibaj, Mahabao 
Sarup Bam Singh Bahadur, b. Sept. 27, 
1888. s. to the gadi, April 29, 1920. Ad- 
dress: Sirohl, Bajputana. 

SITAMAU, H. H. sir Baja Bam Singh, Baja 
OP, K.C.I.1B. ; b. 1880 ; descended from Bathor 
House of Kachi Baroda. m. thrice. Educ.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. 8. by selection by Go^'t, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Bamnivas Palace, Sitamau, C.T. 

Sivagnanam pillai, the Hon. Dewan 

BAHADUR TINNEVELLY NBLLAIAPPA, B.A., 
Minister of Development, Madras, b. 1 April 
1861. Educ.: Madras Christian College. 
^ervlce under Government ; Betired as Dy. 
Collector ; President, Dlst. Board, Tinne- 
velly, 1920*1923. Address: Benga Vihar, 
Mowbrays Boad, Aladraa. 

8IVASWAMI AYYAR, Sir P. 8., K.C.S.I., 1915, 

0. 8.1.(1912); C.I.B. (1908). Betd. Member, 
Executive Council, Madras; b. 7 Feb. 1804. 
m. ; no c. ; Educ. : 8. P. G. OoU ge, Tanjore ; 
Government College, Kumbakenam ; Presi- 
dency College, and Law College, Madras; 
High Court Vakil, 1886 *, Asstt. Professor, 
Law College, Madras, 1893-99 ; Joint Editor, 
Madras Law Journal, 1893-1907 ; first Indian 
Bepresentative of the University of Madras 
in' the Madras Legislative Council, 1904-07 ; 
Advocate General, 1007 ; Member of Ex- 
ecutive Council, Madras, 1912-17 ; Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Madras, 1910-18; 
Vice-Chancellor of Benares Hindu University, 
1918-19, Elected to the Indian Legi8Uu,ive 
Assembly by thj dhtticts of Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly, 1920 ; President of the Second 
Session of the National Liberal Federation at 
Calcutta, 1919 ; Member of the Indian 
Delegatmn at the Third Season of the Assem- 
bly ot the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
Nomiuated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Address: Sudharma, 
Edward Elliot’s Boad, Myiapore, Madias, 

SKEEN, Major-General Sir Andrew, k.C, 

1. E., C.B., C.M.G.,G.O.C., Peshawar District; 
b. 1873. Served N.W. Frontier, India, 1897- 

; 98 (medal, 2 clasps) ; China, 1900 (medal) ; 
, EiMt A|riCB, 1^2-4 (deapftt^es, Bt.-ICaJ|pr« 
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biedal,2 dlftspB) : BuropeaaWjar, 1914-18 (des- 
patches, Bt.-Col. C.M.G.) 3r,d Afghan War, 
1919. Despatches; Wazlrlstan operations, 
1919-1920. AcWrm : Peshawar. 

SLOCOCK, PRASCIS Hamhil AI.FR d, (J 1 F., 
Kduc,: Marl boron arh ; Trinity Coil.,Oxford, i 
Fnt. I.C.S., 1889 ; served Madras and C.P.. 
Ch. Sec. Ch. to ^ramsr. 1906; Inspr.-Oenl. 
of Police, C. P.,1908-14 Sp. duty, Covt. of 
India, Home Dept., 1014-16; Ch. Sec. to Ch. 
Commsr,^ C. P. and Addl. Mem., Imp. Leg. 
Council. AidretB : Nagpur. 

SLY, Sib Frank Gkorge, K/ C. 8. I. ;| 
Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar. 
Kduc. ; Balllol Coll., Oxford. Ent. 
I.C.S., 1886; Insp.-Gen. of Acrrlc., 1904 06; 
Mem. of Eoy. (3ommsn. on Indian Services, 
1912; Mem. of Jianchise Committee (Reforms 
Scheme) 1918-19; Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces and Behar, 1920. Address : 
Nagpur. 

SMITH, SIB Henry Monoriefp, Kt. (1923). 
C.I.E. (1920), Sec. to Govt, of India, Leg. 
Dept, since 1921. b. Dec. 23, 1878. Edvc.'. 
Blundell’-^ School, Tiverton, Sidney, Sussex 
Coll., Cambridge, I.C.8., l897. Assist. Coramr. 
in U. P., Dist.and Sessions Judge, 1908; 
Addl. Sec. to U.P. Govt.,' 1914 ; Dy. Sec. to 
GOvt. of India, 1915 : Joint Sec., 1919. 
Address : Simla or Delhi. 

SMITH, Sir Thomas, Kt. (192l). V. D. (1914) 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium). 
(1919), Managing Director Muir Mills, Co., 
Ltd., Cawnpore, 6. 28 Aug. 1875. m. Elsie 
Maud. d. of Sir Henry Leg^rd in 1907; 2s. 
\d. Member of the Hunter Committee on 
Punjab disorders, . 1919. Presdt., Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921 ; 
Member, U. P. Leg. Council, 1918-23, Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1913-22 ; Com. 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Rifles, 1913-22. 
Address : Westfield, Cawnpore. 

80RABJI, Cornelia ; Kalser-I-Hind Gold let 
class medal (1909). Legal Adviser to Pur- 
dalinisbins. Court of Wards, Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, and Assam, and Consulting 
Counsel. Edue. : Somerville Coll., Oxford, 
Lee and Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London ; Bachelor of Civil Law Examination 
Oxford, 1893 ; obtained special privileges, 
Lincoln's Inn, London, 1903; propounded In 
1902 scheme to India Office for connecting 
Woman Counsel with Prov, Exec. Gorti. of 
India ; in 1904 app. by Govt, of Bengal 
to position she now holds. Publications ; 
Sun-Dabies (1904) ; Between the TwiXighti 
0908); The Purdanashin U916); Sun-Babies 
(2nd Series Illustrated) 1020 ; contributions 
to the Nineteenth Century, Westminster Gazette. 
The Times and other newspapers and Maga- 
zines. Address : Board of Revenue, Calcutta. 

SPENCER, Hon. Mr. JUSTICE Chari.ES 
Gorpon, I.C.S., Bar-at-Law, Puisne Judge 
of Madras High Court, since 1014 ; b. 23 Feb. 
1869. Educ. : Marlborough ; Keble Ck)ll., 
Oxford; Lincoln’s Inn. Ent. I.C.S., IS88 ; 
Address: Weston, lladdows Road, Nun- 
gumbaukum, Madras. 

SRINIVASA RAO, Rai Bahapur Patri Ven- 
kata, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 


and Member, L^s. Assembly, b. 1877. 
m. to d. of Rao mhadur Baru Ramaiiarsa 
Pantulu Garu. Educ.i Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam, and Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903. and Guntur Bar in 1906. Vice-President, 
Guntur Dist. :^rd, for 6 years ; was Municipal 
Councillor for some j'ears: was member, 
Kletna Flood Committee; Secretary (rf the 
First Dt. Congress Committee. Address: 
Guntur. 


8TANDEN, Bertram Prior, C.S.I. (1020); 
C.I.E., Commsr., Berar DIv., C.P. since 1016 ; 
b. 1867. Educ. : Uppingham, Trinity Coll., 
Camb. Ent. I.C.S., 1886, Ch. Sec. to Ch. Com- 
missioner 1908-11; Member, Prov. Leg. Coun- 
cil. Address: Amraoti. 


STANDLEY, ALFRED WiLUAM Evans, Associ- 
ate of. Coopers Hill College, Member of Council 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) ; diief 
Engineer and Secretary, P. W. D., Bikaner 
State, b. 20 Nov. 1866. m. Una. d. of H. F. D. 
Bunington, I.C.S. (retd). Educ.: Royal 
College of Mauritius and then at Royal 
Indian Engineering Coll., Coopers Hill. 
Joined P. W. D. in U.P., Irrigation Branch, as 
Asstt. Engineer in 1891 ; Construction of 
Gangao Dam, Upper E. J. Canal in 1896 ; 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1896 
as Resident Engineer fot construction of 
drainage and sewerage and water-works. 
Promoted Ex. Engineer in 1899; services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, during which 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central electric power station were designed 
and constructed; also originated the investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the Sutlej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in the Sutlej Valley Project now 
under construction ; Sanitary Engr. to Govt., 
U.P. in 1908 and 1909. Promote tA Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1912, and tl9p^ C!hief 
Engineer and Secretary to Govemjjfeent. 
P. W. D., Irrigation Branch, U.P. in.,fiB8 and 
retired in 1921. Publication: Papers on 
“ Subsoil Percolation ’* and ** Flood Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs” in the Journal of the 
Institution of En^neers (India), Vol. II. 
Address : Bikaner, B^tjputana. 


STARR, Mrs. Vernon, Honorary Medical Mis- 
sionary of the C.M.S. at Peshawar. Rescued 
Miss MoIlJo Ellis from captivity In the Tirah 
Country, 1923, and was awarded the gold 
Kaisar-i-Hind medal. Her husband Dr. V. 
H. Starr was murdered at Peshawar, March* 
1918. Address: c/o C. M. S. Hospital, 
Peshawar. 

STEIN, Sir Aubel, K.C.T.E., Ph.D., D. tltt. 
(Hon. Oxon.), D, Sc. (Hon. Camb.), D. O.L- 
(Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit. Acad., Cofres- 
iwndent do 1’ Institute de France, Glold Me. 
dallist, R. Geo. Soc. etc.; Indian Archaeological 
Survey Officer on special duty ; b. Budapest, 
26 Nov. 1862. Educ.: Budapest and Dresden ; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, 1888-99, Principal, Oriental College 
and Registrar, Punjab University; App. to 
I. E. S. as Prin. of Calcutta Afadraseh, 1899. 

I Inspector-General of Education W. F* P* 
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and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archseologi- 
cal 'explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and In C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Archaeological 
Survey 1909 ; carried out geographical and 
' archaeological explorations In C. Asia and 
Persia, 1913-16. Publications: Kalhana’s 
Chronicale of Kings of Kashmir; Sanskrit 
text 1892, trans. with commentary, 2 Vols., 
\90Q \ Sarui-huried Ruins of Khotan, 1908: 
Ancient Khotan, 1908 (2 Vols.); Ruins of 
Desert Cathay ^ 1912 (2 vols.) ; Sei india, 1921 
(6 vols.); The Thousand Buddhas ; Memoir 
on Maps of Chinese TurJcistan and Kansu 
(2 vols.), and numerous papers on Indian 
anCentral Aslan Archaeology and Geography. 
Address.: Srinagar. 

. STEPHENSOh^ Hugh Lan 9DOWN,C.8.I.,C.I.E., 
I.C.S.; Member, Executive Council, Bengal 
(1922). b. London, 8 Apr. 1871. Ednc. : 
Westminster; Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. 
I.C.8., 1895 ; Sec. to Board of Bev., Calcutta; 
Pin. Sec. to Govt, of Bengal. ; Addl. Sec., Pol. 
Dept. ; Member of Southborough Reforms 
Committee ; Chief Secretary to Government 
'of Bengal, Deer. 1919. Address : Writers* 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

. FTEVENS, Lt.-Col. CECIL Robert, I.M.3., 
M.D., B.3., Bond., P.R.C.S., Eng.; Prof 
Of Clinical and Operative Surgery, Medical 
Coll., Calcutta; b, l4 Mar. 186?. Edue.: 
Malvern ; Unlv, Coll., London; St. Bartholo- 
mew's. Address: 5, Middleton Street, 
(Jaicutta. 

STILL, Charles, C.I.F. : Indigo Planter; b. 
1849. Eduo.: privately. Address: Sathl 
Factory, Chumpanin. 

STIRLING, George Claudius Berespord, 
C.I.E. ; Supdt. and Pol. Officer, 3. Shan States, 
since 1910 ; b. 1861 ; Ent. Burma Pol. Dept., 
1888. Address: Taunggyl, 3. Shan State?, 
Burraai.. 

• STOKES, Hopetoun Gabriel, C.I.E., B.A.; 
Dy. Sec., Govt, of India, Fin. Dept., 1911-13 ; 
Fin. Mem., Imp. Ddhi Committee, 1913-15; 
Priv. Sec. to Gov. of Madras, 1915. Pol. Ag.. 
Banganapally, Madras. Educ.: Clifton ; Oriel 
‘ ^ Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1895, Address: 
c/o BInny & Co., Madr.as. 

8TONKY, Edward Wai-ler, C.I.E., M.E., 

, M.I.C.E. ; M.Inst.C.E.; late Ch. Eng. of 
MAdras Ry. (retired), 1904 ; 4th s. of late T.G. 

, Stoney, J.P., of Kyle Park and Arranhill, Co , 

, Tipperary, Ireland ; m. 1875 ; Scholar, Gold 
Medallist and M.E., Queen’s University, 
Ireland ; Fellow, Madras University. Publi- 
cations ; yarious engineering papers. Address: 
The Gables, Coonoor. 

■ Stuart, the hon. mr, justice louis.c.i.e., 

I.e.S. ; Puisne) Judge, High Court, Allahabad 
since 1922. b. 12 March 1870. Educ. : 
CJharterhouse : Balliol Coll. .Oxford, Ent.I.C.S., 
1891: Jud. See. to Govt, and nom. as Mein, 
of U.P. Council, 1910-12. Lt.-Col. Commanding 
Allahabad Auxilliary Force, Address: 
Allahabad. 

STUART, Capt. Murray, D.Sc. (Birra.), E.Sc. 

. (Lend.), F.G.S., F.C.S., M. Inst. P.T. Chief 
Geologist, Indo-Burma oilfields (1920) Ltd. 

. . einee; 1921 b, 5 Nov. 1882. Educ.: King 


Edward’s H. 8. Birmln^am and Birmingham 
Univ., I.E.S. , Prof, or Geol. in Poona Ck)ll. of 
Engineering, In addition to other duties, 
1916-17. Attached Wazlrlstan Expedition, 
1919-21, attained Mahsud Expedition, 
1919-20 (mentioned fdespatches), India 
General Service medal with two clasps. Betired 
with rank of Captain, 1920 ; as Prof, of Geol., 
Presidency Coll., Madras, 1911-14, Ag. 
Superintendent, Madras Government Museum 
and Ag. Dir. Madras Govt. Marine Aquariun, 
1912; Univ,, lecturer In the Madras University, 
1913-14. Geo,: Survey of India, 1907-1921. 
Address: Thayetmyo, Burma, and Royal 
Societies Club, London. 

STUART, Maj.-Gen. Sir Robert Charles 
Ochiltree, K.C.S.I., C.S.I.; Mem., Ind. 
Munitions Board, 1917-20: b. 22 Aug. 
1861. Educ.: Woolwich. Ent. R. A., 1880; 
I. O. D., 1889 ; Dir. Gen. of Ordnance, India. 
1911-17. Address: Forest Hill, Simla. 
STUART-WILLTAM8, Sydney Charles. M.A- 
(Cantab); B.A. (London). Acting Chair- 
man, Calcutta Port Commissioners, b. 9 May 
187^ ; Feb. 1903. Educ.: Kingswood 
Sch. Bath; Univ. Coll., Aberystwyth and Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge; Private Sec- to Sir 
Edward Holden, 1900: Junior Sec. to Agent, 
E. I. Ry., 1900-03 ; Dy. Sec, to Agent, E. I.R,, 

1903- 06 ; Secy, to Agent, E. I. R., 1906-14; 
Sec., Port Commissioners, Calcutta, 1914-16; 
Vice-Chairman, 1916. Dy. Chairman ; 1921, 
Member, Bengal Legl.slative Council 1922, 
Acting Chairman, 1922. Publico lions : The 
Economics of Railway Transport, 1009 ; 
Article on Indian railways In Modern Railway 
Pratice, 1913. History of the Port of Calcutta, 
1870-1920. Address : Port Commissioners’ 
House, Calcutta. 

8UBRAMANIA IYER, Sir Subbayyer, 
K.C.T.E . ; retired Judge of Madras High 
Court; h. 1842. Address: Beach House, 
Mylapur, Madras. 

SUBRAHMANYAM, Rao BAHADUR Calaga 
Sundarayya.B.A,, B.L., M.L.A., Landowner. 
b; Nov. 1802. Educ.: Kumbakonam and Mad- 
ras Presidency Colleges. Practised as Vakil 
at Bel 1 ary ; Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 

1904- 10; Vice-President, District Board, 
Bellary, 1911-1918 ; Member, Liberal League, 
Madras ; has taken interest in co-operative 
work and social and political movements ; 
elected to the Legislative Assembly, 1920. 
Publications : Pamphlets on Bubonic Plague 
and Irrigation Problems of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts. Address : Mayavaram, S. India* 

8UDBOROUGH, PROP. JOHN JOSEPH, Ph.D., 
D.Sc., P.I.e. ; Prof, of Org. Chem., Ind. 
Inst, of Sc. ; b. Birmingham. 1869. Educ. : 
King Edward’s Sch. Camp Hill, Birml^hair; 
Mason Coll., Birmingham ; Univ. of Heidel- 
berg; Owen’s Coll,, Manchester, D.Sc., London; 
lat .0 Prof, of CTicm. and Dean of Fac. of Pg., 
Univ, Coll, of Wales, Aberystwyth, Publica- 
tions : Text-book of Organic Chemistry ; joint 
author of Practical Organic ^ Chemistry 
and numerous papers In Chemical Journals. 
Address: Bangalore. 

SUKHDEO PRASAD, Si^ B.A., Gold Kaiser-I- 
Hind Medal (1901); C.I.E., 1902. Polltioal 
and Judicial Member, Regency Council, b. 
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March 1862. m. Mobanjl, d. of Prannath 
Hukkoo. Educ.: at ACTa College. Deputy 
Supdt., Settlement, Anoibala, 1886; Judicial 
Secretary, Marwar, 1886 ; Member of Council, 
1887 ; Senior Member, 1901 ; Minister, 1908 ; 
Udaipur Minister, 1914-18 ; now Political and 
Judicial Member, Eegency Coimcll ; Officiated 
as its Vice-President. Is Sardar of first rank 
with judicial powers. Holds 3 villages in 
jaglr of an annual rental of Rs. 25,000.' Pub- 
lications : Famine Bcporf, 1899-1900 ; Origin 
of the Rath ores ; Agricultural Indebtedness., 
Address: Sukh Ashram, Jodhpur, Rajputana. 

lUKHTA, Dr. Napirshaw H. E., L.M. & S. 
(1883), L.V. Sc.(Spl.); F.R.3.I. (Lond)., Mun. 
Councillor (1901) ; J.P. (1911); Hon. Prosy. 
Magte. 0913) ; Do)., the Parsl Chief Matri- 
monial Court (1916) ; Membsr, Schools Com- 
mittee (1916-1922); Member of the Committee, 
the Punchayat of the Sir J. J. Parsl Benevo- 
lent Institute (1921) ; Member, Prince of Wales 
Museum Trust Board (1920-22) ; Member' 
Development Committee (1921) ; Physician 
and Sanitarian ; b. 26 May 1860 ; married. 
Educ.: Graduate, Bombay Univ., 1883; Univ. 
Medi. Examr., Bombay Univ., 1895 : Lecturer 
in Anatomy and Physiology. Govt.Vety. Coll., 

. 1886-1890 ; Con. Vety. Surgeon ; Assist. 
Surgn., Indian M. Service, 1884-90; Med, Officer 
in charge of H. H. ex-King Theebaw of 
Burma and Suite and Ag. Civil Surgn., Rat- 
nagiri (1886) ; Mem., Standing Committee, 
Bombay Mun. Corpn. (1911 to 1918). Pub- 
lications : Persian Translation of .^Csop's 
Fables, Pickings from the A vesta, Juddin con- 
troversy, Comparative Anatomy of the Domes- 
ticated Quadrupeds and Notes (minutes, etc.) 
on various Municipal Matters, the Municipal 
Act and law of Public Meetings. Address: 
Sukhia Buildings, Cowasji Patel Street, Bom- 
bay. 

SULTAN AHMAD KHAN, Sirdar Sahibzada, 
Mumtazimuddowlah, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.), 
C.I.E. (1924) ; Bar-at-Law, Senior Members 
Gwalior State Council b. l£67. m, Lucy 
Felling Hall of Brlt-tof, England. Educ: 
Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental Coll., Aligarh, 
and Christ’s Coll., Cambridge. Practised at 
the Bar at DoiUi. Appointed Chief Justice, 
Gwalior State, in 1905 ; Law Member, 1909 ; 
Finance Member, 1912 ; Army Member. 1917 ; 
Appeal Member, 1918 ; Was a member of the 
Hunter Ooramlssion. Made a First Class 
Sirdar with Ghashla and Tazim In 1908. 
Address: Gwalior. 

SANT, Maharana Sri Jorawarsinhji, 
Raja of ; 6. 24 March 1881 ; S. 1896. Address : 
Bantrampur, Rewa Kantha. 

SUTHERLAND, Ltrut.-Col. David Watkrs, 
C.I.E., V.H.S., I.M.8.; Prof, of Medicine 
Med. Coll., Lahore, b. Australia, 18 Doe 1871,. 
in. 1916, Princess Bamba Duieep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duieep Singh. Educ.: Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edin.), M. B. 
C.M.(Edin.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.R.S. (Edlii.) 
Fell. Roy. Soc., Med., London. Address : 
28, Jail Road, Lahore. 

SWAIN, Walter, C.I.E., (1922). Inspector- 
General of Police, Behar 1023,. b. Jan. 17,. 1876 
m. Annie Matilde, sec. d. qf Chas. Fox, Esq., 

Of Oi^rso-of-Gowrle, 8cotltw<i. S4uc.; Bostoo, 


Grammar School. Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, 1896 ; Supdt. of Police, 1906 ; Dy. 
Inspector-General of Police, 1919 ; Offg. Inspr,- 
Genl. of Police, 1920 ; Delhi Durbar Medal, 
1912; Volunteer Long Service Medal, 1919, . 
King’s Police Medal, 1918. Publications : - 
“ Instructions for Constables” (1901) in Eng- 
lish, KalthI and Bengali; “Advice on the 
Construction of Police Buildings” ^921). 
Address : The Imperial Bank of India, Patna, 
E.I.R. 

SYED MOHAMMED FAKHRUDDIN, The! 
Hon. Khan Bahadur, B.A.,B.L., Minister 
of Education, Bihar and Orissa, b. 1870. 
Musammat Kaniz Banoo of Shaikhpur. 
Educ. : at Patna. Practised as a vakil in 
tlie mofussil courts and then in the Patna 
High Court. Address : Muradpur, Patna. . 

SYED, Sir Alt Imam, K.C.S.I. <1914), C.S.I. 
(1911). Law Member of Governor-General’s 
Council, 1910-16; b. Neora (Patna), 11 Feb. 
1869; s. of Nawab Syed Imdad Imam, Shanvsu- . 
lulama ; m. 1891; five s. four d. Called to bar, 
Middle Temple, 1890; Standing Council, 
Calcutta High Court ; President, Ist Session of 
the All-Indla Moslem League held at Amritsar, 
1908; Mem., Moslem League Depn. to England, 
1909 ; , member of Governor's Legislative 
Council, Bengal, 1910; Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1908-12J; Puisne Judge of Patna 
High Court, 1917 ; Member, Executive 
Council of Behar and Orissa, 1918 ; President, 
Executive Council of the Government of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1919 ; First Indian 
Representative to sit at the flrtt meeting of 
the League of Nations. Nov. 1920. Address 
Mariam Munzil, Patna also Bell^i Vista, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 

TAGORE; Abanindra Nath, C.I.E.; Vice- 
Prln., Govt. Sch. of Art, Calcutta, since 1905 ; 
Ziemlndar of Shazitdpur, Bengal; 5.. 1871, 
Educ. : Sanskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home. 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady CuOTbn. 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta, 
1911 ; principal work consists In reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address: 6, Dwar- . 
kanath Tagore's Lane, Calcutta. 

TAGORE, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot 
C ooMAR, Kt. ; b. 17 September 1873, 
Educ.: Hindu Sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately : Sherlfi of Calcutta 1909 ; Trustee, ‘■ 
Victoria Mem. Hall ; Trustee, Indian Museum ; 
Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal ; formerly 
Mem., Bengal Council. Address : Csilc\ibt&. 

TAGORE, Sir Rabindranath, Kt., D.Llt. 
(Calcutta Univ.) ; 6. 1861, Educ.: privately. 
Lived at Calcutta first ; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’s 
estates ; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Shantlnl- 
ketan, Bolpur; this has been his llforwork 
ever since ; visited England, 1912, and trans- 
lated some of his Bengali works into English ; 
Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913. Publi- 
cations : In Bengalli-about 80 poetical 
works, and 28 proso works, including novels, 
short stories, essays, sermons, dramas, etc. 
In English — GitanJalL The Gardener, Slid- 
bans, The Orescent Muon, Ghltra, Th^ King 
of the Dark Chamber ; The Post 
a Play, 1914; Gathering; IfatlohRUsm, 
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1017 ; Personality, 1918 ; Stray Birds, 1919 ; 
Sacrifice, 1919 ; Lover's Gift, 1919 ; Reminis- 
cences, 1919 ; The Wreck, 1921 ; Creative 
Unity: The Fugitive, 1922. Addren: Shan- 
ilnlketan, Bolpur. 

T4SADDUK RASUL KHAN, Raja Sib, 
K.O.P.I. ; Taluqdar Of Jehangirabad , Mem. 
of U.P. Council; Mem. B. I. Assoc., Oudh. 
awarded Sword of Honour for war services 
1919. A dreuai Johauglrabad Raj, Dlst.^ 
Bar . Bankl. 

TATA, am DORABJI Jamsbtji, Kt., J.P., 
senr. partner, Tata Sons, Ld. b. 27 Aug. 
.1859 ; 8. of late Jarasetjl Nusservanjl Tata, m. 
1893, Meherbal, d. of H. J. Bhabha. Edue. 
Cains Coll. (Hon. Fellow), Carab.; Bombay 
Univ. Address : “ Esplanade House," Waud- 
by.Ro id, Bombay. 

TAVEGGIA, Rt. Rbt. Santino ; Bishop of 
folshnagar, since 1906; b. Italy, 1856. Went 
to India, 1870. Address : Krishnagar. 

TAW SETN KO, C.I.B., l.S.O. ; Examiner In 
Chinese, Burma, since 1906; b. 7 Dec. 1864. 
Educ. : Olirlst’s ^11., Camb.; Burmese and Pali 
Lecturer, Rangoon Coll,, 1882-85 ; Asst. Sec. 
to Govt, of Burma, 1889-01 ; Burmese 
liOcturer Cambridge, 1892-93. ; Supdt., 

Archaeological Survey, Burma Circle, 1899- 
1919. Publications : Burmese Sketches, Vols. 
I and II ; Selections from the Records of the 
Hluttaw ; Translation of Maha Janaka Jata- 
ka ; Elementary Handbook of the Burmese 
Language. Address : Peking Lodge, Man- 
dalay. 

TEGAB.T, Chaelbs Augustus, C.I.E., M.V.O., 
Indian Police ; otficlated as Dy^. Insp.-Gen. of 
Police, Calcutta ; b, 1881. Educ,: Portora 
Royal Sch., Enniskillen ; Trinity Coll., 
Dublin. Joined Indian Police, 1901. 

TEHRI, Captain H.H.Raja Nabendra Shah 
Saheb Bahadur, C.S.I., of Tehrl-Garhwal 
State. f>. 3 Aug. 1898. Succeeded 1913. Educ: 
Mayo Coll., Ajmer. Address : Tehrl, Garb- 
wal State. 

THAEUR, Rao Bahadur Kashinath Kbshav, 
l.S.O.; Sen. Div. and Sess. Judge, Nagpur, 
since 1911 ; b. 15 Feb. 1860. Educ.: Saugor 
and Jnbbulpore H. S. ; Muir Central Coll., 
Allahabad. Address: Nagpur. 

THOMPSON, John Pbbronet, C.S.I. (1919)- 
Political Secretary, Foreign and Political 
Department, b. 8 March 1873, m. Ada Lucia, 
d. of the late R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt. D. Senr. 
Fellow, Trinity Coll., Dublin. Educ. : Leeds 

, Gr, Sch. and Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Ist 
Class Classioal Tripos. President of the 
Union (1895). Entered I.O.S., 1897, Revenue 
Seo. to Punjab Govt., 1913. Ch. Sec. 1916. 
Mem. of Indian Leg. Council, 1918-19. Mem- 
ber of Reforms Committee, 1918-19. President, 
Railway Police Committee, 1921 ; Member 
of Council of State and Secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Princes, 1922, formerly President, 

. Punjab Historical Society and Fellow and 
S 3 maic of the Punjab University. Address: 
Delhi or U. S. Club, Simla. 

THORNTON, Hugh ATUCBB, C.I.B., B.A., 
I.C.3.; Commissioner. Educ.: Chelt^ham, 
Christ Church, Oxford (B.A.). Bnt. I.C.8. 
>8^5^ .^ddress: F^sjde, Mapi^o. 


THULRAI, Taluqdar of, Rana Sib Bhbobaj 
Singh Bahadur op Khajurgaon, K.CJ.B. ; 
Ral Bareli District; b. 1865; m. Ist, d, of 
Babu Amarjit Singh, u. b. of the Raja of 
Majhonli ; 2nd, d. of Raja Somesurdatt Singh, 
a Raja of Kundwar; 8rd, d. of the Raja of 
BIjapur District. Educ. : Govt. H. S., Ral 
Bareli. S. father, 1897 ; descended from 
King Sahvahan, whose Sumvat Era Is current 
in India. Heir: Kunwar Lai Elma Natti 
Plngb Bahadur. Address: Thulrai, Khajur- 
gaon. 

TODHUNTRR, Sir Charles George, E.C.S.I. 
(1921), O.B.E., K.-i-H. Member of Executive 
Council, Madras, b. 16 Feb. 1809. Educ.: 
Aldenham Sch., and King's Coll., Cambridge, 
Member’s prizeman, Cambridge University, 
1888 ; m. Alice, d. of Captain C. Losack, 93rd 
Highlanders. Served in I.C.S., Madras ; also 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C. P. and C. I. 
States. Sec., India Excise Committee, 1906. 1.G. 
of Excise and Salt to the Go'/t. of India, 
1909-12. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
Madras, 1915; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 ; Member of Council, 1919. Address : The 
Hermitage, Mylapore, Madras. 

TOFT, Commissioner James, Salvation Army. 
Northern Territory. Has served in all 
Scandinavian Countries and U.S.A. Address: 
Ferozepare Road, Lahore. 

TOLLINTON, Hbnet Phillim, C.I.E., I.C.S.; 
Commissioner, Lahore. Educ.: Lamington 
Coll., Baillol Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1893. 
Address : Lahore. 

TOMKINS, Lionel Linton, C.I.E.; Inspector- 
Genl. of Police, Punjab, since 1922 ; Ent. 
India Police Dept. In 1891 : Dy. Inspr.-Genl. 
of Police, Punjab, 1914-1922. Address : 
Lahore. 

TONE, H. H. Amin-ud-d 4ULA Wazirul Mule, 
Nawab Sir Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim Ali. 
Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.C.I.E., 
O.C.S.T.; b. 1848 ; 1847. S. State has area of 
2,559 sq. miles and population of over 287,898. 
Address ; Tonk. 

TRAVANCORE, H. H. SiR Bala Rama Varma, 
Maharajah op, G.C.I.E., G.C.8.I., M.R.A.S., 
Officer de I'instniction Publlque;*. 25 Sept. 
1857 ; S. 1885. State has area of 7,^0 sq. 
miles and population of 4,000,000. Address : 
Travancore. 

TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN, South India, 
Bishop op, since 1905, Rt. Rev. Charles 
Hope Gill, M.A., D.D. ; b. 11 Feb. 1861. 
Edue. : St. Edmund's Sch., Canterbury ; 
King WUllam'sr Ck>ll., Isle of Man ; Queen's 
Coll, and Ridley Hall, Cambridge. Address:' 
Kottayam. 

TROTTER, Hon. JusTiOB VioTOE Murray 
CouTTS, M.A. ; Puisne Judge of Madras 
High Court, since 1916 ; b. 12 May 1874. 

. Educ. : St. Paul's Sch. ; Baillol CoU., Oxford ; 
called to Bar (Inner Temple), 1901 ; joined 
N. £. Circuit, 1902. Ad<^ : High Court, 
Madras. 

rUDBALL. The Hon. Sir WiLLUM, Kt. 
(1921), Puisne Judge, Allahabad High Court, 
since 1909 ; b. 16 1866, 
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of Charlea John Sheen. Sdae. ; Bedford. 
Mod. Sch. ; Christ Church, Oxford. I. C. 8., 
1887; Addl. Jud, Cobdeost., Oudh, 1908. 
Address: 27, Stanley Bond, Allahabad and 10, 
Palace Boad, Kingston-on-Thames. 

TYABJI, Husaih Badbuddin, M.A. (Honours), 
LL.M. (Honours), Cantab. 1896 ; Bar-at- 
Law. Second Judge, Presidency Court of 
Small Causes, Bombay, h. 11 October 1878; m. 
Miss Nazar Mohammad Fatehally. Educ,: 
Anjuman-e-Islam, Bombay ; St. Xavier’s 
School and College ; Downing College, 
Cambridge. Practised in the Bombay High 
Court. Address : Almanzil, Walkeshwar Boad> 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

Udaipur, H. H. Maharajadhlraj Mahabana 
SIR Fateh Sinohji Bahadur op, G.C.8.I., 
O.C.I.E., G C.V.O. Maharana of Udaipur, 
Mewar. h. 1848. Address : Udaipur. 

UDAIPUR, H. H. THE Raja op, Chahdrashb- 
KAR Prasad Singh Deo, Chibv of. Address : 
Udaipur. 

ULLAH, Yen. IhsaN; Archdeacon of Delhi; 
Achdeacon in Lahore Diocese, since 1910, 
and Supdtg. Missionary of Toba Tek Singh 
.Mission; h. 1857. Educ.: Baring H. S. 
Batala ; Lahore Div. Coll. Address : Holy 
Trinity Church, Lahore. 

UNIACKE, Major-General Sir Herbert 
'Cropton Campbell, K.C.M.G., cr. 1919 ; C.B., 
1918 ; C.M.G., 1916 ; O.O.C., Rawaljpindi Dis- 
.trlct; b. 4 Dec. 1366. m. Minnie Mary, d. of 
late Thofnas Wild of Thorner, Yorkshire, 25. 
f!duc. ; Woolwich. Commissioned Royal 
Artillery, 1885. Served three terms as Ad- 
jutant; Chief Instructor, Royal Horse and 
•R(wa!, Field Artillery ; Commandant, School 
of Instruction, Shoeburyness; served European 
■ War, 1914*18 (despatches ten times, K.C.M.G., 
promoted • Maj. -General, C.B., Commander 
Legion of Honour), Commander Order of 
•Savoy (Italy), Grand Officer Order of Avis 
(Portugal); Ist class order of St. Anno (Russia), 
Orpix-de-guerra (Belgium); Address: Park 
House, Raivalplndl. 

VAUGHAN, Maj.-Gen., SIR Louis Ridlf.y, 
D.S.O., (1915): C.B., (1918); K.B.E. (1923), 

, Officer of the Legion d’Honneur (1919) . 

• Commanding Central Provinces District; 
b. 7 August 1876. Educ.: Uppingham and 
’R.M.C., Sandhurst m. Emille, d. of J. P; Egan 
.of St. Stephen’s Cork, Served with 25th 
Madras Infantry, 78th Moplah Rifles, 13th 
Infantry, 7th Gurkhas Rfles, and on the 
Staff in France 1914-19. Served in the 
Afghan War, 1919, in command of 4th 
War Division. Commandant, Staff College, 
1919-22. .AflWrw ; Flagstaff House, Mhow, 
C.I. 

vbnkatasweta chalapati runga- 

BAO BAHADUB, Maharajah Sir Ravu, 
Maharajah op Bobbili, G.C.I.E., C.B.E., 
Maharajah, 1900 ; Ancient Zemindar of 
Bobbili; b. 28 Aug. 1862. Educ.: Bobbin, 
privately. Ascended Qadi In 1881 ; 
Ihres. of Madras Landholders' Assocn.; Life 
Mem., Boyal Asiatic 80c. ; Mem. of Madias 
Council, 1896, 1898, 1900, and 1902 ; First 
NativeMem.of Madras Exec. CouncU, 1910-11' 1 
Eublicaiixms i Advice to the Indian Aristo- j 
.crac^f Hindu B£ll^ion». Diaries in Eu^p^. I 


Criticism on the Rama^ana and the Mahch 
bharala. Address : Bobbili, Madras Presidency. 

VEBRIERES, ALBERT CLAUDE, C.I.E. ; Joint 
Chief Engineer (1920), P. W. D. m. 1899 Mabel 
Blanche, d of the late Francis Moore . Educ.: 
St. Peter’s Coll. Agra ; Thomason Civil Engi- 
neering Coll., RoorKee. Ent. P. W. D, 1898. 
Under Secy, to Govt., P. W. D., Naini 
Tal, 1911-14 ; Exe. Eng., Dehra Dun 1915-16; 
Supdtg. Eng. 1916-18; Sanitary Eng. 1918- 
19 ; Offg. Chief Engineer, United Provinces, 
1920-21. Address : “ Dar-ul-Shafa", Lucknow. 

VIEIRA DE CASTRO, Bt. Bbv. THEOTOltiUS 
Manoel RIBEIBO, D.D., D.C.L. ; R, C. Bimop 
of San Thom^ de Mylapore, since 1899 ; b. 
Oporto, 1859, Educ.: Gregorian Uni., Rome. 
Address. : San Thome, Madras. 

VIJAYARAOHAVA Charta, DiwAN BahaDUB, 
M.B.E. (1919) ; Commissioner for India, 
British Empire, Exhibition. August 1875. 
Educ. : Presidency College Madras. Joined 
Provincial service, 1898 Revenue Officer. 
Madras Corpn., 1912-17, Secretary to Board of 
Revenue, 1917-18 ; Dewan of Cochin, 1919-22; 
Collector and Magistrate, 1920. Address : 
Simla. 

VIRA VALA, Durbar Shri, Dewan, Porbandar 
State, b. 31 Jan. 1888. Educ.: at Raikumar 
College, Rajkot. Wing Mastei, Rajkumar 
College; Adviser to the ^akore Saheb, Chuda; 
Deputy Political Agent, Palanpur; Manager, 
Lathi State. Address: Porbandar, Kathia- 
war. 

VI8VESVARAYA, MOKSHAQUNDUll, 8», 
K.C.I.E., M.I.C.E., D.Sc., late Dewan 
of Mysore, b. 15 Sept. 1861. Educ. : Oentral 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll, of Science, Poona. 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884;. 
Supdt. Eng., 1904; retired, 1908. ^ptd. 
Sp. Consulting Eng. to Nizam’s (Jovt., 
1909; Ch. Eng. and Sec.. P.W. and R, Depts., 
Govt, of Mysore, 1909; App. Dewan of Mysore, 
Nov. 1912 — 1918 ; has visited Europe, 
America and Japan twice, the last tour being 
in 1919 and 1920. Publication ; ” Recons- 
tructing India” (P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 
Jtondon). Address : High Ground, Bangalore. 

VOLKER8, Robert Charles Francis, C.I.B. ; 
Sec., Railway Board, 1907-13; Accountant, 
P. W. D., since 1878; Bxamlner, 1894, 
Address : Calcutta. 

WACHA, Sir Dinsha Edulji, Kt.; a Governor 
of the Imperial Bank of India (1920) and 
Member, Council of State (1920) ; Director, 
The Central Bank of India and the Scindia 
Navigation Company. 6. 2 Aug. 1844. Edue. : 
Elphinstone Coll,, Bombay ; in Cott<m 
Industry, since 1874: for 80 years Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. (President, 1901-02); for 83 
years, Mem., Bombay MUlowners' Associa-, 
tion Committee since 1889 and President in 
1917 and Member, Bombay Imp. Trust since 
Its formation In 1898 up to 1919; Pres, of 17th 
National Congress, CJalcutta, 1901 ; and of 
Belgaum Prov. Conference, 1894 ; gave 
evidence before Royal Commission on Indian 
expenditure in 1897 ; Trustee of Blphinstrae 
Coil.; also Chairman, Indian Merchants* 
Chamber and Bureau; was Qen. Sec., 
Indian National Congress fo^ 18 ^eafs 
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from 1894 ; Trustee of Vic. Jubilee Technical 
• Institute from 1902 and Hon. Sec. from 1909 
;to 1923 ; Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council (1915-16); President, Western India 
Liberal Association since 1919. Was Secre- 
tary, Bombay Presidency Association from 
1886 to 1915 and President from 1915 to 1918. 
Was President of the First Bombay Pi'ovlncial 
Liberal Conference In 1922. Publications : 
pamphlets on Indian Finance, Currency 
and Economics, Agricultural Condition of 
India, Railways, Currency, Temperance 
Military Expenditure, etc.; large contri- 
butor to leading Indian newspapers and 
Journals for the last 40 years; also had 
published History of Share Speculation, 
ISGS-O^; Life of I^emCband Roychand ; Life 
of J. N. Tata ; the Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Recollections of Bombay J860-75). Address : 
Jlji House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 

WADIA, 0. N,C.I.E. (1919): Millowner. 6. 
1869. Edue. : King’s Coll., IvOndon, Joined 
his father’s firm, 18S8. Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners^ Association (1918). Address: 
Pgdder House, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 
WADIA, Jamsetji Ardaseer, J. P., 1900; 
Merchant, b. 31 Oct. 1857. Educ, : Elphln- 
stope Sch. and Coll, and served apprentice- 
ship in Dickinson Akroid A Co. of London ; 
^Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 
Industrial concerns ; Member o( Bombay 
Mun. Corpn., since 1901. Publications: 
Writer on Industrial and Econondc subjects : 
published two pamphlets against closing of 
the Mints. Address: Wilderness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WADYA, Sir Hormasji Ardesar, Kt. (1918), 
Bar.-at-Law. b. 2 January, 1819. Edttc. : 
Elphinstono College, Bombay, and University 
Oollege, London, m. Aimal, d. of the late 
Mr. Ardesar Hormasji of Lowji Castle, Parol. 
Called to the Bar, 1871. Personal Assistant 
.to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Dewan of Baroda, 
February 1874 to January 1875. Practised In 
Kathiawar since 1876. Trustee, Parsi 
Panchayat, 1912. Trustee of the late Mr. 

N. M. Wadla under his will, 1909, Reed. 
Kalser-i-Hind Gold Medal, 1918. Address : 
87, Marine Lines, Bombay. 

WALT MAHOMED Hussanally, B.A., LL.B., 
Member, Legislative Assembly; Retired Dpty. 
Collector and Special First Class Magistrate 
and Landed Proprietor, Karachi, b. 6 Dec. 
1860. Widower. Educ.: Elphlnstone College 
ilnd Govt. Law School, Bombay. Served 
Govt, in various departments for 33 years; 
retired in 1915. Address : ‘ Khurshed Lodge’, 
Rambagh Road, Karachi. 

WALKER, COPONEL Gboroe Kemp, C.I.E., 

O. B.E., Fell, of Royal Coll, of Vet. Surge. ; 
Principal, Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore. 
Commandant, Punjab Light Horse, b. 20 
March 1872; m. Jan. 10, 1899, Educ.: 
Warwick Sch,; R. V. C., London. Com- 
mission A. V. D., 1894 ; transferred to Civil 
Employ, 1897. Address : Lahore. 

WALKER, Gilbert Thomas, C.S.I., M.A., 
F.R.A.8., Sc.D., Ph.D.,F.R.S.; Dir. Gen. of 
C>baervi»torle8i sinpe ^904, b. T899. Educ,; 


St. Paul’s Bch. ; Trinity Coll., Camb. (Senior 
Wrangler, 1889) ; x^’ell., 1891 ; Math. Lecturer, 
1895. Publications: “Aberration,” 1900; 

'* Theorjr of electro-magnetism,” 1910; and 
various papers on mathematical physics and 
meteorology. Address : Meteorological Office, 
Simla. 

WALKER, Maj.-gen. Sm Harold Bridg- 
WOOD, K.C.B., cr. 1918; K.C.M.G., cr. 1919; 
C.B. 1916 ; D.S.O., 1902 : D.C.L.I. and 

Border Regt., G.O.C)., Southern Command, 
1923. b. Apr. 1863 ; s. of late Rev. James H. 
Walker; m\ 1887, Harriet Edith Coulthari, 
Plymstock ; two s. Educ. : Shrewsbury 
School; Jesus College, Cambridge. Entered 
Army, 1884 ; Capt. 1891 ; Major 1902 ; Lt.- 
Col. 1908* served Nile Expedition, 1884-85 
(Medal with clasp), (Khedive Star) ; Egyptian 
Frontier, 1885-86; N. W. Frontier, India, 
1897-98 (Medal with 2 clasps) ; South Africa, , 
1899-1902 (Queen's medal, 2 clasps) (King’s 
medal, 6 clasps) (Brev. Major D.S.O.); served 
with Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, 
1914-1918 (despatches seven times, wounded ' 
twice, C.B., promoted Maj.-Gen., K.O.B., 
K.C.M.G.), with B.E.F. France, Commanding 
South Midland Division, Address: Head- 
quarters, Southern Command, Poona. 

WALKER, Sir James, K.C.I.E., C.I.E., 

Comrasr., Nagpur ; Add. Mem., Imp. Council, 
1913. b, 1864. Educ.: Aberdeen Univ.; 
Balllol Coll., Oxford. Served In executive 
branch of I.C.S.,1 q Madras and C.P. Address: 
Nagpur. 

WALLACE, THE HON. Mb. JUSTICE EDWARD 
Hamilton, M.A. (Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.) Offg. 
Judge, High Court, Madras. 6. 13 May 1873. 
m. Anna Richmond Miller. Educ. : High 
School, Glasgow ; Glasgow Univ. ; Balliol. 
Coll., Oxford. Passed I.C.S., 1896. Served in 
Madras Presidency since 1896 Judge of 
Chief Court, Mysore State, 1912-14. 
Address: Cathedral Gardens, Madras. 

WALMSLEY, Sir Hugh, Kt., (1923), M.A., 
Educ.: Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 1916 ; 
I.C.S. Merton Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.0.8.,1893. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

WANKANER, CAPTAIN HiS HIGHNESS MAHARA- 
NA Sir A.marsinhji, Raj Saheb op, K.O I.E. ; 
b. 4 Jan. 1879 ; s. 1881 . Educ. : Rajkuraar Coll. 
State has area of 425 sq. miles, and population 
of 36,824. Salute, 11 guns. Address: Wan- 
kaner, Kathiawar. 

WARBURTON. John Paul, C.I.E. 6. 28 
Aug. 1840. Joined Pol. Dept., Punjab, 
1864 ; Asst. Insp. Gen., Railway Police, 1894 ; 
retired, 1900. Address : Gilbert House, 
Kasaull. 

WABNE, Rt. Rev. Francis Wesley, Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church since 1900. 
b. SO Dec. 1854. Address: Inayat Bagh, 
Ludiuow. 

WATHEN, Gerard Anstbuthee, M.A., C.I.E., 

P.E.S;Prin.,Khal8a Coll., Amritsar, since 1916. 
6.28 Dec. 1878. m. 1909 Malicent, d. of thelate 
C. L. Buxton. Educ. : St. Paul’s Sch. ; Peter- 
house, Camb.; Asstt. Master, Tonbridge 
School, 1003-05 ; Prof, of Govt. Coll., Lahore, 
1906-1914 ; Ins^ctor of Schools, Jullunder, 
19l4‘l-^> Ad^r^ss t Khalsa (R>|lege, Amrjtsar, 
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WATT, Rev. John, M.A., D.D., F.O.S.; Prin., 
Scottish Churches CoU.. Calcutta. 6. 1862. 
Educ. : Parish Sch., Methlick ; Gram. 8ch., Old 
Aberdeen ; Aberdeen Univ. ; New Coll., Edin- 
burnh. Joined Duff Coll., Calcutta, 1888. 
Address : 4, Cornwallis Square, Calcutta. 

WEBB, Charles Morgan, M.A. (Cambridge), 
C.I.E. (1921) ; Chairman, Rangoon Develop- 
ment Trust. 6. 80th June 1872. m. to LlUan 
Elizabeth Griffiths. Educ : Masons College, 
Birmingham, St. John’s, Cambridge. Entered 
I.C.S., 1894 ; Deputy Commissioner, ICOl ; 
Settlement Officer, 1903 ; Supdt., Census 
Operations, Burma, 1909; Secry., QoVt. of 
Buriha, 1914 ; Chief Secry., Govt, of Burma, 
1918 ; First Vice-Chancellor, Rangoon Univer- 
sity, 1920, Chairman, Rangoon Development 
Trust, 1921, Publications: Census Reports, 
Burma, 1911. Address: Lorrento Villa, 
Prome Road, Rangoon. 

WEBB, Sir Montagu de P., Kt. (1921) ; C.I.E.. 
C.B.E., M.L.A.; of Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, 
Campbell <fe Co., Ltd. b. Clifton, 1869. Educ.: 
privately, m. Catherine Frances, d. of Col. 

F. C. W. Rideout. Hobbies: Finance, Music. 
Address : Karachi. 

WEBSTER, John Edward, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
I.C.S., Commsr., Surma Valley, Assam, since 
1912. b. Ranchi, 3 Sept. 1871. Educ.: Char- 
terhouse ; Trinity Hall, Cam. Ent. I.C.S., 
1891. AcWrm .* SilchaT. 

WESTCOTT, Rt. Rev. F., see Calcutta, Bishop 
of. 

WESTCOTT, Rt. REV. Q. H., see Lucknow 
Bishop. 

WHEELER. Sir Henry, K.C.S.I. a92l). 
K.C.T.E., I.C.S.; Governor of Bihar and Orissa 
(1922). Educ.: Christ’s Coll., Cam. Ent. 
I.C.S., 1891 ; Dy. Sec., Govt, of India, Fin. 
Dept., 1907-08; Sec., Royal Comml-aion on 
Decentralisation, 1008-09 ; Fin. Sec,, Govt, ol 
Bengal, 1909-12 ; Home Sec.. Govt, of India, 
1912-16 ; Member, Executive Council, Ben- 
gal, 1917-22. Address : Government House, 
Patna. 

WHEELER, The Venerable Hugh Trevor, 
M.A. (Dublin), Archdeacon of Lahore, 1919. b. 
27 September 1874. m, Kathleen Gunning 
Edtic. : Trinity College, Dublin. Chaplain, 
to the Forces, M.E.F., 1915. Address : The 
Parsonage, Karachi. 

WHITE, Major Frederick Norman, C.I.E., 
M.D. ; Afst. Dir.-Qen., I.M.S. (Sanitary) 
1914 ; Sanitary Commsr., Govt, of India, 
Simla. Address: c/o Qrindlay, Groom & Co., 
Boniboy. 

WHITTY, John Tarlton, C.I.E.j Deputy 
Commissioner, Ranchi. Educ : Cliiton Coll.; 
New Coll., Oxford ; Univ. Coll., London. Ent. 
I.C.S., 1898; Address: Ranchi. 

WHYTE, The Hon. Sir Alexander 
Frederick, Kt. ( 1922 ) ; Presdt.; Indian 
Legisl. Assembly, b. 30 September 1883. 
Educ. ; Edinburgh Academy : Abbotsholme ; 
Jeria Univ. ; Edinburgh Univ.: Grenoble 
Univ. m. Margaret Emily, d. of the Rev. 
W. Fairweather, D.D., two d., onea. Lectour 
d’ Anglais at the Sorbonne, 1905-1906. Indus- 
trial Insurance Corar., Vienna and Budapest, 


.1908. Pol. Sec. to Lord Lucas (Under Sec. 
for War)1908-10. M.P, for Perth, 1910*18. Pari. 
Pte. Sec. to Mr. Churchill, 1910-15. One of 
the founders of The New Europe and Joint 
Editor, 1917-20. Lt. T. R. N. V. R: 1914-18. 
Chairman, -Indian Red Cross Society , 1923. 
Address : Legislative Assembly, Delhi. ’ 
WILLIAMS, George Bransby, M. Inst; C. E., 
M. I. Mech. E., T. R. San. I., T.R.G.S., 
M.I.E. (Ind.) ; Chief Engineer, Public Health 
Department, Calcutta. 6. 7 April 1872 ; m. 
Dorothy Maud, d. ot G. Thoys of Cheshire. 
Educ. Clifton Coll. Artie’es to Mr. James 
Manseigh, F.R.S., 1891 ; Asst, on York M:iln 
Drainage Works, Birmingham waterworks ; 
Resident Engineer-in -cha-gp, Whltly Water- 
works ; Served S. Afj lea, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer ; Asst, District Engineer ; Iimre- 
rial Military Railways ; Pers. ASstt. to Mr. 

G. R. Strachan, M. Inst. C.E., 1902-96 ; 
Coryden Wi.terworks, Shrewsbury W'ater- 
works; Consulting Engineer to Col. 
Officer, 1906-08 ; NairoM Drainage and Water, 
works. Naiva -ha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketly Sewerage Works, &c.. 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (19(59); designed 
nearly 200 si homes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 60 have been 
carried out including Jheria, Gaya, Hooghly, 
Chinsurah, Kallmpopg, Serampore, Moi ghyr, 
Comllla waterworks. Gaya. Burdwan, Dane, 
Kurseong and Tiltaghut main , drainage 
schemes. Publications : Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering Hst and 2nd editions) ; Practi- 
cal Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage 
Disposal. R. E, Journal, 1909, “ Rainfall, -ot 
Wales ", Geographical Journal, 1909 ; Engi- 
neer 1922 ; Recent Progress jo > S^ultary 
Engineering in Benial, Ac. Address : 3, 
Charnock Palace, Calcutta and 2, Marjorie 
Villas, Darjeeling. 

WILLIAMS, Capt. Herbert Armstrong, 
D.8.O., I.M.S. ; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon (General Hospital, since 1907. b. IT Feb. 
1875. Address : General Hospital:, lU^igoon. 

WILLINGDON, Ist Baron, of Rattoo^ cr. 1910; 
Freeman Freeman-Thomas ; Governor of 
Madras, 1919. b. 12 Sep. 1866; m. 1892, Hon. 
Marie Adelaide, rf. of Ist Baron Brassey . 
A.D.C. to Lord Brassey when Gov. of Victoria; 
1895; M.P. (L.) Hastings, 1900-1906 ; Bodmin, 
Dlv. of Cornwall, 1906-10; Jun. Lord of 
Treasury, 1906 ; Lord in- Waiting to H. M., 
1910-13. Governor of Bombay, 1913-19. Heir. ; 
Hon. Inigo Brassey Freeman-Thomas, b. 25 
July 1899. Address : Government House, 
Madras. 

WILLIS, George Henry. C.I.E., 1918 ; M.V.O 
(4th) 1911, Lt.-Col., R.E., M.I. Mech. B., 
M.I.E. (Ind.), J.P.; Master of Mint. Bombay. 6. 
21 Oct. 1875; m. 3. d. Educ.: St Paul's Sch., 
London; R. M. A.. Woolwich. R. E., 1895; 
Major, 1914. Arrived India, 1900 ; Deputy 
Mint Master, 1907 ; officiated as Mint Master 
till October, 1916; Past President of Council, 
Institution of Engineers (Ind.). Address: 

H. M. Mint, Bombay. 

WILSON, His Excellency the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Leslie Orme, P C. 1922 ; G. C I.E; 
(«923), C. M. G.(1916); D. 8. 0. (i900) 
Governor of Bombay, b. 1 Aug. 1876, e> s* 
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of hu H. Wilfcon. m. 1909, Winifred, e. d. of 
IMe C«ptain CTharles Smith of Goderich, 
Sydney. Educ. St. Biiohael’a, Weitgate ; St. 
Paurs School. Apptd. 2nd Lt. 

1895 ; Lien t. 189^; Captain 1901. Served 
South Africa. 1899-f9oi (severely wounded, 
despatches Queen’s Medal. 5 Clasps, D.3.O.); 

A. D.C. to Governor of N.S.W. Capt. In 
Berkshire Royal Horse Artillery (Terri- 
torials) ; promoted Temp. Lt.-Col. R. M. 
and appointed to command Hawke Batt, 
R N.D.; served through operations in Galli- 
poli, 1914-15 (despatches, C.M.G.) ; served 
in France, 1915-16 (several times wounded) ; 
Parliamentary Ass^t. Secry. to the War 
Cabinet, 1918 ; Chairman, National Maritime 
Board. 19’ 9; Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Shipping, 1919; Jt. Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Treasury and 
Chief Unionist Whip, 1921-1923 ; M.P. (O.U.) 
Reading, 1918-1923. Address: Government 

, House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WINN, Gilbert Frankltn, I.S.O.; Assistant 
Secretary to the Govt, of India, Home Depart- 
ment. since 1921.5. 1866, m. 1898, Isabel 
Maud, e.d. of John Burgess, of Tullow, Co. 
Carlow. Bduc.: Muir Central Coll., Allaha- 
bad. Entered the Service of the Govt, of 
India in 1890 ; Registrar, Home Deptt., Govt, 
of India, 1912-1921. Address: C/o King. 
King & Co. 

WITHERS, Lratnp. Edgar CtinniNT, C.I.E„ 

B. I.M. ; Intelligence Officer, Persian Gulf. 
Address: Intelligence Department, Basra. 

WITTET, George, F.R I.B.A., Director, Tata 
Engineering Co., Ltd. 5, 26 November 1878; 
Consulting Architect to the Govt, of Bombay, 
1908-1919. Address : Dongarsi Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 

WOOD, Sir John Barry, K.C.I.B., K.C.V.O., 

C. S.I., Resident in Kashmir, b. 1870; m. 1896; 
Ada Elizabeth, d. of G.A. Stack, I.E.S. Fduc.: 
Marlborough; Balllol Coll., Oxford. Ent. 
I.C.8., 1894, Undcr-Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Foreign Dept., 1899-1903 ; Ist Assist, in 
Baluchistan, 1903 ; Dy. Sec., Foreign Dept. , 


1906 10 ; Resident, Indore, 1912 ; Pol. SeO., 
Government of Jndia, 1914-22. Address : 
Srinagar. 

WOODROFFB, SIR JOHN GEORGE, Kt., 
Puisne Judge, Calcutta High Court since 
1904. 5. 15 Dec. 1865. Edwe.; Woburn Park. 
Unlv. Coll., Oxford (B.C.L., M.A.). Barr., 
Inner Temple, 1889 ; Advocate, Calcutta 
H. C., 1890 ; Standing Counsel, Government of 
India, 1903. Judge, 1904 ; Offg. Ch. Justice, 
Bengal, Nov. 1916. Address: Bengal Club, 
Calcutta. 

WOOLAOOTT, John Evans, Editor of Tbe 
Pioneer, b. 1862. Educ. : Milford Haven 
Sch., and Gr. Sch. Menaibridge. C m. 
Anjoullna, d. of the late A. Seneca. On 
staff of Central Netes : Correspondent of 
The Daily Mail in Cairo and Paris. Assistant 
Editor, The Economist : City Ed. 
The Tribune: has edited The Statesman 
and The Bombay Oozette. President, Institute 
of Joumaliste, 1908. Parliamentary Candi- 
date, Glasgow, 1896. Address : Allahabad. 

WYNDHAM, PERCY, C.I.E., C.B.E., R.G.8., 
Commsr., Kumaon, since 1913. b. 13 Dec. 
1867. Educ. : Giggles wick Sch. ; Queen’s CoH., 
Oxford, M.A., Joined T.C.S., 1899, Magte. 
and Collector, Mi rza pur, 1900-1913. Address.: 
Nainl Tal. 

YAIN, Lee Ah, K.-i-H. (Gold), Bar-at-Law, Mi 
L.C. Councillor, Rangoon Corporation ; Fellow 
of Rangoon University; b. April 1874, Educ.:' 
Rangoon College and Cambridge. Address: 
67, Merchant Street, Rangoon. 

YULE, Sir David, Bart. (1922), Managing 
Director, Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co., Ltd. 
b. 4 Aug. 1858. m. Annie Henrietta Yule, 
d. of late Andrew Yule. Educ. ; R. High 
School, Edinburgh. Joined firm of Andrew 
Yule <fe Co., Calcutta, 1876 ; Director of Lon- 
don Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd., Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, Ltd., Royal Exchange 
Assurance Corporation. Magadi Soda Co. 
Ltd., Chairman of Alliance Bank of Simla, 
Ltd, Address : 8, Clive Row, Calcutta, 
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Assam. 


The Province of 61,471 square miles 

In area, includes the Assam Valley Division, 
the Surma Valley and Hill Division and the 
State of Manipur. It owes its importance to 
its situation on the north-east frontier of India. 
It is surrounded by mountainous ranges on 
three sides while on the fourth (the west) lies 
the Province of Bengal on to the plains of 
which debouch the two valleys of the Brahma- 
putra and the Surma which form the plains 
of Assam. These two valleys are separated 
from each other by the Assafn Range, which 
projects westward from Hie hills on the eastern 
border. 

Population. 

The total popu^lon of the Province in 1921 
was 7,990,246, of whom only 384,016 were in 
Manipur. Of the population in l92l, 2t millions 
were Mahomedans, 4^ millions Hindus and li 
millions Animists. 44 per cent, of the population 
speak Bengali, 22 per cent, speak Assamese : 
other languages spoken in the province are 
Hindi, Urlya and a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. Owing to the groat 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 130, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low, but is 
more than double that of Burma. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantag('8 for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Rice is the staple food crop, nearly 6 million 
acres being devoted to tills crop. Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary. Jute 
and tea are the most important crops grown for 
export. Wheat and tobacco are also grown 
and about 66 square miles are devoted to sug- 
arcane. The total area of ‘ reserveil ’ forest 
is about 6,601 square miles and the unclassified 
state forests cover about 16,630 square 
miles. 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywlicre abundant, and ranges 
from 67 to 229 inches. The maximum is reached 
at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which is 
one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 458 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 848 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1807. 

Land Tenures. 

Most of the actual cultivators of the soil hold 
direct from the State. A large part of Goalpara 
and of the more densely populated portions of 
Sylhet was however included in the permanent 
settlement of Bengal ; and the system of land 
tenure in Cachar, and the existence of large 
estates on privileged rates of revenue In 
Kamnip have tended to produce a large tenant 
class in those districts also. At the 1901 census 
the tenant class amounted to more than one-third 
of the total number of persona supported by 
22 


agriculture. In the 1911 census a very marl^’ 
increase in tenancy throughout the Provl^^ 
was shown. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are In the Naga Hills and the Lakhlnipur . 
district, where about 350,f)00 tons are raised 
annually. Limestone is quarried in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, in Sylhet, and in the Garo hills. 
Petroleum is worked only in Lakimpur and 
Cachar. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma. This belt Is trac^*able over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N. E. Assam through 
Kachar and Chittagong to tlie Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.E. trend. It is roughly 
concentric with the trend of the Burmese 
oil belt, the distance between the two varying 
from 70 to 150 miles. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every bouse 
contains a loom ; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Boat, building, brass and 
metal and earthenwares, tea manufacture and 
limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 ncr cent nf . prvpnlallon. ARBam 
carrif« oo a conslderablo trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

The trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 
river, but increasing use is being made ol 
the Assam Bengal Railway which runs from 
the port of Cliittagong to Sllchar at the eastern 
end of the Surma VaUoy. A branch of that line 
runs along the south of the Assam Valley from 
Gauhati to Tinsukla, a station on the Dibm 
Sadiya Railway, and Is connected with the 
Surma Valley branch by a lino that pierces 
the North Cachar Hills, the points of junction 
bring Lumding in the northern and Badarpur 
in the southern valley. Tlie Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
The excelleqce of its water communication 
makes Assam less dependent upon roads than 
other parts of India; but In recent years the 
road system has been developed and there Is 
an unmetalJed trunk road through the whole 
lengtli of the Brahmaputra Valley and an 
excellent road from Gauhati to Shillong. A large 
fleet of steamers maintained by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company plies on the rivers 
of both valleys. An alternate day service of 
passenger boats runs between G<^aado o&d 
Dlbrugarh, 
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THE FINANCES OF ASS\M. 

In CO nira.on with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial ftnanoUl autonomy 
under the Keforin Act of 1919. The present financial position is 'set out in some detail in the 
following tabic ; — 

Estimated Revenue in 1028*24 

(In Thousands of Rupeos.) 

Taxes on Income . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 60 

Land Revenue 98,02 

Excise . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 60,00 

Stamps . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 19,95 

Porcst 16,25 

Registration .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,67 

Total . . 1,06,39 


Administration of Justice .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1.64 

Jails and Convict Settlements .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,32 

l^ol ic‘o •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 1,45 

Ports and Pilotage . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Education . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . " 2,02 

^lodicai ** •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• • * * * 1*1 

Public Health 1.22 

Agriculture .. .. .. .. .. .. .. •• •• •• 14 

Industries . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . • 6 

Miscellaneous • Departments .. .. .. .. .. 1 


Total . . 7,90 

Civil Works 5,27 

Waterworks and Embankments . . 

Total . . 5,27 

Provincial loan account (net) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,70 

Total Receipts .. .. .. .. .. 2,16,41 


Oix^ning Balance .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. —7,28 

Grand Total 2,09,13 


Estimated Expenditure on Reserved Subjects. 

Taxes on Income .. .. .. .. ,« ,, .. ...... 

Land Revenue .. .. .. .. ,. ,. ,. ., .. 14,25 

Excise 2,03 

Stamps .. .. .. .. ,, .. 71 

Eorost 11,33 


Total . . 28,32 
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SstirfMted iStpendilure on Reserved Subjects — (contd.) 

(Tn Thousands of Rupocs.) 


General Administration .. 27,08 

Administration of Justice . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . 8,48 

Jails and Convict Settlements .. .. 4,83 

Police 21,99 

Police (Assam Rifles) 4,02 

Ports and Tilotage . . . . . . . . . . . . . » 63 

Political 

Scientittc Departments 14 

Education (European) 70 

Miscellaneous Departments .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 18 

Total . . 08,65 


Exchange on transactions with London .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Civil Works 35,95 

Waterways and Embankments .. .. ♦. .. .. .. .. 73 

Total . . 30,08 


Estimated Expenditure on Transferred Subjects, 

General Administration 84 

Education (other than European) 23,05 

Medical 10,02 

Public Health 5,30 

Agriculture 4,80 

Industries 99 

Miscellaneous Departments 5 


Total . . 45, 05 


Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Ideutenant-Qovernor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1903, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was aj?ahi broken up on the Ist of 
April, 1912: th(!v Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provisions 
^0 suit its undeveloped character with the older 


major provinces of India. The exact nature 
of this change in its constitution, witli the 
powers of the Governor, tlie Council, the Minis- 
ters and the J.cgislative Council is indicated in 
the general section. The Provincial Governments 
iq.v). There is also set out the financial arrange- 
ment between the Government and the Pro- 
vinces. The new constitution came into force 
in January 1923. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pi no 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above tlie sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

Governor. 

Sir John Kerr, K.c.s.i., k.c.i.e. 

Executive Council. 

William James Reid, c.s.i. 

Khan Bahadur Kutabbuddln Ahmed. 

Minister. 

Ral Bahadur Framed Chandra Datta, b.l; 
Moulvie Saiyad Muhammad Saadullah. 
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private Secretary, Captain C. B. Lyon. I 

Chief Secretary, A. W. Botham. 

Second Secretary, G. E. Soames. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, O. H. 
Desenno. 

Inspector General of Registration, 

M.A., I.O.8. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. B. Cunningham. 
Inspector-General of Police, W. C. M. Dundas, 
C.I.E. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. T. C. M. 
Young, Bf.D., i.M.s. 

Comptroller, Financial Department, C. A. Q. 
Rivaz, B.A. 

Director of Land Records and Agriculture, W. 

L, Scott, M.A., B.8C.,I.0.S. 

Conservators of Forests, F. Trafford and F. IT. 
Todd. 

Senior Inspector of Factories, 31. P. Adams. 


Chief Commissioners of Assam. 


Colonel B. H. Keatinge. o.s.l 1874 

Sir S. C. Bayloy, K.o.s.i. .. .. 1878 

C. A. Elliot, 0.8.1 1881 

W. E. Ward 1883 

Dennis Fitzpatrick, o.s.i 1887 

J. Westland, o.s.l. . . . .. 1889 

J. W. Quinton, O.s.l. . . . . . . 1889 

Brig.-General Sir H. Collett, K. 0. B. . . 1891 

W. E. Ward, o.s.l 1891 

C. J. Lyall, 0.8.1 1894 

H. J. 8. Cotton, 0.8.1 i . . . . . 1896 

T. B. Fuller, C.I.E 1900 

J. B. Fuller, O.I.e. 1902 

C. W. Bolton, 0.8.1. 1903 

Note . — The C3iief Commissionership of Assam 
was revived Ist April 1912 
Sir Ar^hdale Earle. K.c.i.F. .. 1912 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K. O.I.E. , 

O.s.l 1918 


Govebnors op Assam. 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, 1920. 
Sir William Harris, 1921. 

Sir Jolm Kerr, k.o i e., o.s.i., 1922- 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Names. 


ELECTED 

Rev. James Joy Mohan NIcholag-Roy . . 

Rai Bahadur Bipin Chandra Deb Laskar 
EaI Sahib Har Kishore Chakrabatti 

Babu Basanta Kumar Das 

Babu Brajendra Narayen Chaudhuri . . 

Babu Upendra Lai Das Chaudhuri 
The Hon’ ble Rai Bahadur Pramod Chandra 
Datta. 

Babu Krishna Sundar Dam 

Babu Khirod Chandra Deb 

Babu BiraJ Mohan Datta 

Srijut Bipin Chandra Ghosh 
Srnut Kamakh;^ram Bama 

Srijut Kamala Kanta Das 

Srijut Mahadeva Sharma 
Srijut Padmanath Sharma 

Srijut Bishnu Charan Borah 

Mr. Taraprasad Challha 

Srijut Rx3hini Kanta Hati Barua 
Rai Bahadur Debi Charan Bama 

Srijut Sadananda Dowerah 

Srijut Sarveswar Barua 

Maulavi Rashid Ali Laskar 

Maulavi Abdul Hamid Main 

Maulavi Dewan Abdul Rahim Chaudhuri 
Maulavi Abdul Hannan Chaudhuri 
Maulavi Muhammad Mudabbir Hussain Chaud- 
hauri. 

Maulavi Saiyid Abdul Mannan . . 

Khan Bahadur Alauddln Ahmad Chaudhuri . . 
Maulavi Najmul Islam (Chaudhuri 
Maulavi Abual Mazid Ziaosshanis 

Maulavi Maflzuddin Ahmad 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Scndullah 

Maulavi Falznur All 

Edgar Stuart Roffey 

Walter Dorling Smiles, D.s.o. 

David M. Somerville 
E. W. Hobson 

J. C. Dawson 

John Alexander Fraser . . 


Constituency. 


MEMBERS. 

I Shillong (General Urban). 

Silchar (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 


Hailakandi Ditto. 

Sylhet Sadr Ditto. 

Sunaraganj Ditto. 

Hablganj North Ditto. 
Habiganj South Ditto. 

South Sylhet Ditto. 

Karimganj Ditto. 

Dhubri Ditto. 

Goalpnra Ditto. 

Gauhatl Ditto. 

Barpeta Ditto. 

Tezpur Ditto. 

IMangaldal Ditto. 

Nowgong Ditto. 

Sibsagar Ditto. 

Jorhat Ditto, 

Golaghat Ditto. 

Dibmgarh Ditto. 


North Lakhimpur Ditto. 
Cachar (Muhammadan Rural). 
Sylhat Sadr, North Ditto. 
Sylhet Sadr, South Ditto. 


Sunamganj Ditto. 

Habiganj North Ditto. 

Hablganj South Ditto. 

South Sylhet Ditto. 

Karimganj Ditto. 


Dhubri excluding South Salmara Thana 
(Mulhhaniadan Rural), 

Goalpara cum South Salmara Thrtna 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Kammpand Darrang cum Nowgong 
(Muhammadan Rural) . 

Sibsagar cum Lakhimpur (IVTuhammadan 
Rural). 

Assam Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Surma Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Commerce and Industry. 


ASSAM REPRESENTATIVE TO THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
Elected. 


The Hon ’ble Srijut Chandra Dhar Bama . . J Assam (Non-Muhammadan). 


ASSAM REPRESENTATIVE TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Srijut Tamn Ram Phukon 
Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda 

Maulavi Ahmad Ali Khan 
^|r, E^tace Jose^ , , 


Elected, 

. . Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan). 

. * Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non -Muhamma- 
dan). 

. . Assam (Muhammadan). 

, . Assam (European^, 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1870 ; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
liavo, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers ; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1921 it contains 
799,625 inhabitants. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the l\ill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed tlio drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the soutli while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Rugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorgets, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, tlie pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
jind was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kaclii, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Olfleers wore appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afglian War, the British withdrew and tlu'se 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
tile Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- i 
federaoy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at 81r Robert 
Sandoman’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrlg which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than Ilf inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
tlmn 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 6 inches, decreasing in some 
oases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their llveliliood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
and transnort. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluoh, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Rrahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 


British life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped ids 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase In the numbers of tlio purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly devedoping. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 82 public schools of 
all klnds^ with 4,149 scholars. Therelsadis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Qiietta-Pishin 
and other centres where the Local Government 
with its ollicers stays at certain seasons, such as 
Sibl and Ziarat ; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
tlio outlying districts. The mineral wealth of 
the Province is believed to bo considerable, but 
cannot bo exploited until railways are deve- 
loped. Coal is mined at Khost on the Sind- 
Pishln railway and in the Bolan Pass. The 
output of coal in 1921 was 5,15^1 tons and of coal 
dust 37,004 tons. Chromite is extracted in the 
Zliob District near lllndu-bagh. Ow’ing to an 
increased demand for chromite ore in Europe the 
output in recent years has increased, being 
502,435 tons in 1021. Lime-stone is quarried in 
small quantities. 

Administration. 

The liead of the local administration is the 
ofllcer styled Agent to the Governor-General 
and Cliief Commissioner. Next in rank comes 
tlio Revenue Commissioner v/lio advises the 
Agent to the Governor-General in financial 
matters and generally controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluciiistan is sidf-govcrnmcnt by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the cssimce of 
wliich is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of thq feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies which normally 
numbered 2,300 odd play an unobtrusive but 
invaluable part in the work of the Civil 
administration not only in watch and ward and 
the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily two 
irregular Corps in the Province ; the Zhob 
Levy Corps and tho Mekran Levy Corps. 
Their combined strength in tho latest returns 
was 953 cavalry and 892 infantry. Tho Province 
does not pay for itself and receives large 
subsidies from the Imiierial ‘ Government. 

Agent to the Oovemor-Oeneral and Chief Com- 
missioner, The Hon’blo Mr. F. W, Johnston, 

O.p.L, O.l.E., I,C.0, 
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Revenue and Judicial Commissioner, Lt,-Col. 
A. D. G. Ramsay, o.i.B., o.B.B. 

3ecretari/y Public Works Deparlment, Col. L. 

H. Close, O.M.O. 

Secretarj/ to the Agent to the Governor^General 
and Chief Commissioner, Major H. V. Jii«coc, 

I. A. 

Political Agent, Zhob, Lt.-Col. R; H. C. Trench; 

Political Agent, Kalat and Bolan Pass, Lt.-Col. 
T. H. Keyes, c.M.o., c.i.e., i.a. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta, Lt.-Col. F. McConaghey, c.i.e. 

Assistant Political Agent ayvd Assistant Com- 
missioner, Quetta, E. W. Hollands. 

Political Agent, Chagai, Khan Bahadur Sharbat 
Khan, C.I.E. 

Political Agent, Sibi, Major G. F. W. Anson, 

O.B.E. 

Assidant Political Agent, Sibi, Rul Sahib Hakim 
Rattan Chund 

Political Agent, Loralai, Major C. T. Daukes. 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Lt.'Col. D, J. M. Deas, i.M.S. 

Civil Surgeon, Sibi, Major J. Anderson. 

Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, Khan Bahadur 
K. P. Kaikobad. 

Assistant Political J.gent, Kalat, (Vacant). 

Civil Surgeon, Quetta, Major H. H. Thorburn, 
C.I.E., M.B., I.M.S, 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

Tills is a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of wiiich the headquarters arc at Port Blair, 
by sea 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 miles from 
Madras and 360 miles from Rangoon, witli 
which ports there Is regular communication. 

Tlie land area of the islands under the ad- 
ministration is 3,148 square miles, namely, 
2,508 square miles in the Andamans and 035 
square miles in the Nicobars. The total popu- 
lation Is 26,459. The Islands are adminis- 
tered by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also the Super- 
intendent of tho Penal Settlement. The penal 
settlement, which was established in 1858, is 
tho most important in India. 

Chief Commissioner of Port Blair, Liout.-Col, 
M. L. Ferrar, c.i.e., o.b.e., i.a. 
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Commandant and District Superintendent of 

Police, Major E, J, E, Poole, M.o. 

Seniot Medical Officer and Civil Surgeon, 

F. A. Barker, i.M.8. 

COORG» 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
is 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during tho war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seriiigapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is tho Resident In Mysoto 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. Tlie Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner who>o headquarters are at Mcr- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was created in 1923. The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests colTee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output stiU holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. Tho bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France. 

Resident and Chief Commissioner, Coorg, 
C. A. Souter, 1.0.8. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Mcrwara Is an Isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputana. The Agent to tlie Gov- 
ernor General in Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395. At the close of 
the Plndari war Daulat Rao Scindla, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to tho 
British. Fifty-five per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, tho Industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other Industries. The principal 
crops arc maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana 
and Chief Commissioner of Ajmer Merwara, 
Tho Hon. Mr. R. E. Holland, O.S.I., c.I.B. C.V.O. 
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The Central Legislature. 


A Great Record of Three Years» 

'J’o*day you have begiimings of Swaraj 
within my Empire ; and widest scope and ample 
opportunity of progress to the liberty Which ti\y 
other Dominions enjoy.’* 

With the King-Emperor’s message contain- 
ing this sentence H. R. H. the Duke of Con- 
naught Inaugurated the new bicameral Legis- 
lature of India called the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly, on the 9th February at 
Delhi. 

For the first time, said Lord Chelmsford, the 
Viceroy of India, in requesting His Royal High- 
ness to begin the auspicious function, the princi- 
ple of autocracy which had not been all wholly 
discarded in all earlier reforms w’as definitely 
abandoned; the conception of British Government 
as a benevolent desiwtism was finally renounced ; 
and in its place was substituted that of a guiding 
authority whose role it would be to assist the 
steps of India along the road that in the fulness 
of time would lead to complete self-government 
within the Empire. 

“ You have made the Indian Legislature the 
mirror of events in India. All matters of im- 
portance to India are refiocted in your questions 
and resolutions. Those who were opi) 08 ed to 
the true interests of India and were blind to her 
position in the British Empire, and to the mutual 
protection and strength those tics assured, had 
not been slow to allege in respect of the reform 
that they had neither substance nor perma- 
nency and that their supporters lived in a fool’s 
paradise whose palaces and gardens would 
vanish in the twinkling of an eye like the passing 
of a mirage.” — Lord Reading while proroguing 
the Legislature in September 1923. 

Though it was bom amidst strife and the 
contumely of its opponents, the Gandhi Party, 
the bicameral Legislature under the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919 began to function 
under the best of omens. Inaugurated by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught in 1920, it worked 
for three yeiirs when the Legislative Assembly 
was dissolved after expiry of its legal term of 
existence and fresh elections ordered, while the 
Council of State (the Upper House) had still two 
years to run. The pages that follow give an 
account of the work done during the last three 
years by these bodies, special details being 
given of the work In 1923. As the Viceroy said 
In September 1923 in proroguing the Legislature 
It did a good deal of useful work, and loyally 
co-operat^ with the Government while enforc- 
ing its will where It thought necessary. As 
again the Viceroy hlfhself said, it was unfortunate 
the last years of the Legislature were over- 
clouded by the question of Indians overseas 
(the Kenya decision of the Imperial Cabinet, 
and the Reciprocity BUB. The certifications 
three in number no doubt show the Executive 
asserting itself against the Legislature, hut they 
are largely explained by the transitional nature 
of the Constitution under the Government of 
India Act. 


1921— Perfect Cordiality. 

The keynote of amity and friendliness towards 
the Executive was stmek for the whole year by 
the Legislative Assembly when it unanimously 
passed, omitting the port/ions bracketted,a resolu- 
tion moved on the 16th February by Mr. Jamna- 
das Dwarkadas recommending the Governor*- 
General to declare the firm resolve of the 
Government of India to maintain the connec- 
tion of India with the British Empire on the 
principle of perfect equality ; to express regret 
that the martial law administration In the 
Punjab (1919) departed from this principle (and 
to mete out deterrent punishment to officers 
who had been guilty); and to satisfy himself that 
adequate compensation was awarded to the 
families of those killed or injured in the Jallian- 
walla Bagh. 

Two committees, with non -official majorities, 
were appointed to examine press and ’’repres- 
sive ” legislation. A committee to enquire into 
the causes of the non-co-operation movement 
and to suggest remedial measures was refused 
as likely to serve no useful purix)se. Thus 
the Legislature practically supported the Exe- 
cutive in its attempt to maintain law and order. 
Tlie policy was affirmed, as against a statement 
in the Esher (jommittee Report, that the Indian 
Army* existed for the purposes of legitimate 
Indian defence and should be controlled by the 
Government of India and no one else. Towards 
the end of the session, Sir Sivaswami Iyer suc- 
cessfully moved fifteen resolutions arising out 
of the same Committee’s ref^ort in regard to tlie 
administration and organisation of the Army 
in India on a national basis. Later on a Commit- 
tee was appointed to consider the future mili- 
tary requirements of India. In addition to 
this, assurances were obtained as to the early 
constitution of a Military College and a Terri- 
torial Force for India, in which the educated 
classes should be admitted. By a resolution 
a Fiscal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the possibilities of protecting Indian Indus- 
tries by tariff changes. 

In proroguing the Legislature after the 
Delhi session, Lord Chelmsford, the retiring 
Viceroy, expressed his appreciation of its worth 
and its co-operation with the Government. ” It 
is the first step,” said His Excellency, ’’which 
counts, and this the first session should go far 
to dispel the doubts of those who have looked 
upon our new constitutional departure with 
gloomy forebodings. It should go far to hearten 
those who are pledged to fight the constitutional 
cause against the forces of disorder and anar- 
chy.’* 

The Second Session. 

Lord Reading, the new Viceroy, opened the 
second session of the Central Legislature at 
Simla in September. His Excellency announced 
the impending visit of the Prince of Wales and 
hoped a right royal welcome would be extended 
to His Royal Highness. Roferrlng to the resig- 
nation of Sir Thomas Holland, the Member for 
In4usti1es, His Excellency remarked, that “ he 
had to ask for It as the fundamental principles 
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of administration and Justice had been violated/' 
the charge laid at the door of the Member being 
that he had ordered the withdrawal of several 
prosecutions in what were known as “ Muni- 
tions Fraud Cases ” without consulting the 
Governor-General. The speech then dwelt at 
length on external affairs ; the unsettled rela- 
tions with Afghanistan ; the operations In 
Waziristan ; the Graeco-Turkish hostilities, so 
distressing to Indian Muslims ; the representa- 
tion of India at the League of Nations and at 
the Imperial Conference. The terrible Moplah 
outbreak was next referred to, for which ‘*^the 
ground had been carefully prepared for the 
purpose of creating an atmosphere favourable 
to ^iolenco and no effort, had been spared to 
rouse the passions and fury of the Moplahs.” 
Alluding to non-co-operation and civil dis- 
obedience, His Excellency observed: “As 
head of the Government however I need 
not assure you that we shall not be deterred one 
hair’s breadth from doing our duty." The 
speech concluded that the two questions of the 
moment, namely the well-being of the Indian 
Labour and the tension which unhappily existed 
between Englishmen and Indians would be 
considered. 

At the Simla Session the Assembly, along 
with the Council of State, offered its welcome 
to the Prince of Wales and the new Viceroy, the 
Earl of Reading. A committee was appointed to 
suggest changes in the Criminal Procedure Code 
in order to do away with the distinctions in trials 
between Indiana and non -Indians. A resolu- 
tion was carried against the oppostion of the 
Government for the appointment of a committee 
to prepare a scheme for the separation of judicial 
and executive functions. The most important 
resolution of the session was that which request- 
ed the Government of India to convey to the 
Secretary of State for India the view of the 
Assembly that the progress made by India on 
the path to responsible government warranted 
a re-oxaminatlon and revision of the constitution 
at an earlier date than 1930. 

Among other resolutions debated by the Legis- 
lature in the course of the session were the 
reconstitution of the provinces of India on 
a linguistic basis, the equalisation of the num- 
ber of Indians and Europeans in certain iwsts, 
specially in the Secretariat, and recruitment 
for the All-India Services ; all but the first were 
to appear in one form or another in the succeed- 
ing years. A number of resolutions based on the 
recommendations of the Geneva Labour Con- 
ference and relating to the welfare of workmen 
and labourers were carried. Nor did the hardy 
annual of a capital for India in a salubrious 
climate fail to be in the picture. Social reforms 
touching temperance and religious and moral 
education were not left out. 

Resolutions dealing with the purchase of 
Government materials, the encouragement of 
sugar industry and the Railway Committee 
Report were also fully debated. The principle 
was asserted, and Government accepted, that 
Indians overseas should be treated as equal 
citizens with other races. The one important 
motion of adjournment concerned the Moplah 
rising, and the discussion largely favoured the 
pacifleatory measures taken by the Govern- 
ment. 


As regards legislation, six Bills were passed 
mostly of a financial nature. 

At the beginning of the year. Standing Com- 
mittees for Public Accounts and for Finance were 
appointed In the Assembly, the functions of 
which were extended to the sanction and control 
of expenditure for which the House voted “block 
grants,” in addition tothe duty of scrutinising 
the Budget proposals, examining supplementary 
votes and dealing with major schemes involving 
frc.-<h expenditure. 

In the Council of State, at the Delhi Session, 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri moved a resolution 
regarding the use of lire arms for the 
purpose of suppressing disturbances. Mr. 
I.allnbhai Samaldas dernanded through a 
resolution that the Tloine Government be ad- 
dressed with a view to fiscal autonomy for India 
“ with due regard to their responsibilities under 
the Government of India Act.” Improvement 
of the existing Government stocks, removal of 
the embargo on export of food grains, the tense 
exchange situal ion and an adequate share for 
India oi the indemnities and reparations to be 
obtained from Germany formed other subjects 
of debate. A resolution demanding the release 
of the Punjab martial law prisoners was with- 
drawn. Another suggesting that full con- 
sideration be given to the public in India before 
any matters affecting the religious susceptibi- 
lities of Indians (the Khilafat question was in 
view) were decided, was carried A promise 
was drawn out from Government that the 
question of Indians overseas would be considered 
in connection with tlio forthcoming amendment 
of the Emigration Act. 

At the Simla Session Sir Maneckjl Dadabhoy 
withdrew his resolution that the Council of 
.State be authorised to receive from the public 
petitions relating to public grievances and dis- 
abilities after an official assurance was given for 
the examination of the constitutional position. 
Syed Rizali’s resolution recommending “the 
removal of centralisation in administration in 
India under wliich many classes of officials have 
great powers” was rejected. Standardisation 
of weights and mcaanires throughout India was 
adopted. Overseas Indians including those 
in South Africa, Ofid the retention of 
Aden under the Indian Government engaged 
attention. 

Appalling Deficit. 

The first Legislative Assembly was faced with 
the appalling deficit of Rs. 18J croros in the 
Budget, necessitating the imposition of increased 
taxation, a task which was os hateful as It was 
burdensome, but realising its new responsibili- 
ties it hastened to help the Executive. The 
new taxes included enhanced custom duties 
surcharge on railway rates, increased income- 
tax and higher passenger rates, and they were 
expected to yield a small surplus of 84 lakhi. 
The non-officials continued the tradition of the 
old Imperial Legislative Council in attacking 
the Immense growth of military expenditure' 
and they continuously Impressed upon the Gov- 
ernment the need of reduced cost of adnUnls* 
tration. The request of the Assembly that 
there should be no differentiation between the 
votable and non-votable items in the budget 
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was etanted ])y the Viceroy, who Ignored that 
spoclnc distinction of the Constitution as a 
generous gesture and as a recognition of the 
very high sense of rosponsii)ility the legislators 
showed in tlieir very first session. 

There could in these circumstances be no 
hoix) of the provincial contribution being reduced 
or abolished as the Central Government was 
utterly unable to balance its own budget. All 
requests in this direction were therefore turned 
down. 

Tt is worth noting hero that the Council 
made fifteen amendments to the Finance Bill 
as passed by the Assembly and thus gained a 
right to interfere with money bills. .\t the 
Hhnla session the Council passed fourteen 
Bills. 

In the Supplementary Grants, in Simla, nil 
demands were passed save that which was pro- 
posed to meet the expenses of the projected 
Indian tour of Lord Lytton’s (‘ommltG'c dealing 
with the grievances of Indian students in Eng- 
land. 

The most romarl;ablo feature of the year w’as 
the thorough cordiality between the L(*gislature 
and the Executive. The fornuir cheerfully 
co-operated with the Executive in voting new 
taxes, and the latter co-o|)eratod with the 
Legislature in tfu' general enuneiation of its 
policies, particularly in the fiscal and military 
fields. 

1922— Continued Cordiality. 

The year began very well. The admir.ation .and 
gratitude of the Indian educated elassea lor 
the work of one of the joint founders of the 
present constitution, Mr. E. S. INfoutagn, found 
two opimrtiinities of expression onee on the eve 
of a censure (lol)ato In the Commons and again 
when lio was virtually di.smissed by Mr. Lloyd 
George from his Cabinet under eireumstanees 
too well-known to need recai)iti]lation. The 
fear was expressed that Mr. iMontagu had heca 
sacrificed for the anti-Turkish iKiIicy of the Gov- 
ernment as well as for the anti-lmiian ])re- 
judlcos of the Tory J^arty, which dominated 
the Cabinet, 'the A'^somhly and later on the 
Council, passed a resolution recording its appre- 
ciation of his groat work at the India Office and 
its regret at his departure from it. A motion 
on the “political” .strike on the E. I. II. was 
talked out in the Council. 

Much attention was again paid to consti- 
tutional advance. A well calculated step was 
taken by the Assembly when it passed a motion 
recommending to the Governor-General tlie 
Immediate abolition of the di.stinction between 
votable and non-votablo items in the Budget. 
The I/aw Officers of the Crown, however, declared 
that the Viceroy had no such power to do, and 
this announcement caused a great deal of dis- 
appoiutmont in the Assembly. Another attempt 
to forge ahead met with failure, which was 
tlio proposal to leave the matter of choosimr 
India’s delegates to tlie Imperial and such 
other Conferences in the hands of the Legis- 
lature. The Assembly even wont further in 
September at Simla whoni t was proposed by 
certain members to fonsidec he Near Eastern 
crisis which was adually rising into what 
seemed an inevitable clash l)j woeu the British 


forces- stationed at Chanak and the Turks ad- 
vancing from their Asiatic homeland. This excur- 
sion into the region of foreign politics was 
promptly given upas the Viceroy had consented 
to receive a deputation. And yet another 
attempt which failed was Sir M. Dadabhoy's 
request that the legi.slaturo should have the 
opiX)rtimlty of pronouncing on any treaty 
arrangements involving fiscal obligations and 
international trade relations. 

T’he Council of State witnessed an infructnous 
debate on the subject of introducing the consti- 
tutional practice of voting an Address after tlio 
‘•Si)eech from the 'I'lirono”— after the Viceroy's 
speech at the opening of each session of tlic 
Indian Legislature. J)r. Goiir had to witlidraw 
his motion, whleh was opposed by the non- 
officials, for the ostablishnicnt of a Privy Council 
in India. 

In other respects some progress was registered. 
Standing Commlttoes of the l egislature were 
attacliod to the various ''departments so as to 
provide an opi)ortunity for the non-officials to 
pick up a know ledge of the working of the ad- 
ministrative machine. /rtie cry of Tndianisation 
of the Services on financial, political and adminis- 
trative grounds grew insistent and was intensified 
lat/r on by the “Steel Frame Sfieoch ” of 
Mr. Lloyd George, against which in the form of 
a resolution the Assembly ])rotostod as the very 
negation of the growth of responsible govern- 
mer.t in India. 

Government achieved a complete victory 
when the Assembly dofusivoly rejected a resolu- 
f.lon (Icm.andiiig tlie al)andonment of its “ re- 
pressive ” policy against tlie non-co-oi)eration 
movement and the Council throw out a i^roposal 
for a round table eonferenee. Its measures 
M'orc supported, 'the success was o^■e^wheIm- 
ing when later on the House unanimously 
rejected another resolution demanding the 
release of the All brothers. 

Full appreciation of the manner In which the 
authorities were dealing with tlio INFoplah out- 
break in iMalabar was expressed by the withdra- 
wal of two motions urging withdrawal of martial 
law and the appointment of a eommittoo to 
report on the disturbed condition. The JMoplah 
'train 'tragedy w'as debated, the occasion of 
which was taken liy Government to express their 
regret at the incident. A motion of adjourn- 
ment over the Gurukabagh affair offered an 
opiiortunity to Government to explain their 
position. The treatment of political prisoners 
as first class misdemeanants was urged and by 
way of reply, Government announced an all- 
India policy which should be based on the status, 
character and education of the prisoner. 

Among other things reform of the railway 
administration and industrial development were 
very ably pressed on the attention of the Govern- 
ment. A committee was appointed to study the 
possibility of creating a mercantile marine for 
India. 

The Legislative record was again pretty 
heavy. The press and repressive " laws 
were repealed while an amended Official 
Secrets Act was passed, and also a Bill to punish 
the spreading of disaffection among the police. 
A University was established at the Imperial 
Capital by the passage of a Bill. 'I’ho Benares 
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Hindu University Act was amended. Some 
labour laws were enacted. Finally, Dr. Qour’a 
Civil Marriage Act Amendment Bill was intro- 
duced. Very numerous wore the other Bills 
which wore either rejected or still-born. 

The one inauspicious feature of the year ^vas 
the certification by tho Viceroy, as essential 
in tho interests of British India, of the Indian 
States (Protection against Disaffoction) Bill, 
when tho Assembly refused leave to introduce it. 
For the moment, the crisis was tided over but, 
as it seemed at the expense of tho popularity 
of tho Viceroy and his advisers. 

In matters financial the same old distressful 
tale was rei)eated. Vlie deficit in tho Budget 
amounted to croros, and it was proposed to 
meet it by an increase in railway passenger 
fares, by enhanced postage rates, by an increase 
of tho general customs duty from 11 to 15 i>or 
cent.; of the cotton excise duty from,:) to 
l)er cent ; and of the duty on sugar from 15 
to 25 per cent ; while further increases were to 
bo placed on imported yarns, machinery, iron 
and steel, railway material an<t alcoholic 
li((iiors, on matches and salt and articlca 
of luxury. It was also proposed to raise tho 
incon)c tax and tho sui>cr-tax and to double 
the duty on salt and matches. In the discus- 
sions of the demand for grouts, the Assembly 
made a five per cent, all round reduction 
amounting to Its. 95 lakhs. It also refused to 
raise tho salt duty, tho cotton excise duty, 
and the existing duty on machinery and on 
cotton goods. The result was a total im.Toased 
deficit of about nine crores. Thus the Assembly 
forced a Eotrcnchmcnt Committee on the Gov- 
emraent. 

In the course of the year a few financial 
resolutions weia' moved in the Legislature deal- 
ing with questions of currency and exchange, 
retrenchment, loans, reverse councils and contri- 
butions from tho provinces to tho Central 
Government. 

A Bill consolidating the law relating to in- 
come-tax and super-tax was passed after a 
compromise between the two Houses. A grant 
of 150 crores of rupees was voted for capital 
exjxindituro on the Indian railways for tho next 
five years. By a resolution, Sir V. Thackersey 
demanded a committee to consider and report 
at an early date on the steps to be taken to 
encourage the estal)lishmcnt of necessary indus- 
tries so t hat a large part of the sum of 150 crores 
be spent in India. 

For the pr(i.sent, the question of separating 
railway from the general finance was post- 
l)oned, while by a resolution in the Council it 
was demanded that in future separate revenue 
and expenditure accounts should be kept of 
the working of the military and strategic railway 
linos. Finally the Assembly voted a grant of 
fifteen lakhs for the British Empire Exhibition- 

The Supplementary Grants were passed as 
demanded in the September Session to the tune 
of Ks. i:3,09,0(K). 

Equality of status for Indians in East Africa 
was again urged, tho opportunity being utilised 
to protest against the pronouncement of the 
Colonial Sfx>rotary, Mi',Chur<;liill,to make Kenya 
a oharactori^tioally BHtiall Colony,” A fore- 
taste of the future was revealed in Mr. j 


Khapardo’s resolution, wliich was withdrawn in 
the Council of the State, asking for reciitrocal 
legislation In British India on the lines of 
colonial measures imposing disabilities on 
Indians. 

The Asseiniily thus Justified the tribute paid 
by the Viceroy in his opening speech at the 
Simla session that there was reason to lursatigi 
fled with the success the Legislature had already 
achieved du’^iug tho short term of Its exi'^tcnc©> 
and that it had cre.atcd an atmosphfire favour* 
able to the development of the constitution. In 
the same speech. His Excellency once again stat* 
ed with reference to tho Non-co-operation move- 
ment;. “There must i)e re.spect for law and 
order and support for constituted authority 
and for c.stablishcd Govemment,” Other re* 
marks in the speerii relating to retrenchment 
In the eo.st of administration, creation of Stand* 
ing Committees, general legislation, and Mr, 
Lloyd George’s speeeli found their responsive 
echo in the proceedings of the Legislature at 
tile session. 

As tlic Assembly could not interfere in foreign 
affairs, the Viceroy felt it his duty to reassuro 
the people of India in his opening speech at 
Simla in September that his Government were 
still making representations regarding tho 
need of radical changes in the Treaty of Sevres 
with tlie Turks. 

1923— The Decline of Amity. 

The Legislative Assembly opened for the first 
time in 192;) on tho ]5th January. The year 
was the least harmonious of the three, so far as 
the relations between the Executive and the 
].,eglslaturo were concern od. The idea had got 
into the minds of the legislators that the new 
Secretary of State, Viscount Peel, was less 
progrc.ssive than his predecessor, Mr. Montagu, 
and the (iovornment of India did not have their 
former freedom of inoveitK'nt. A Iloyal Com- 
mission had been ai)pointed to inquire into tiie 
grievances, the conditions of service and organi- 
sation of the Superior Services against the 
general wishes of political India, and, it was 
bcliovexi, against the wishes of the Government 
of India themselves.’ There was then tho new 
Secretary of State’s despatch on the demand of 
the A.ssornbly for further constitutional advance 
in wl)ieh for the present any such hope was 
put off as iu){)ractlcable. The Assembly with 
considorable force had to reassert it.s right to 
move nominal reductions in non-votable items 
in the Budget, with a view' to raising questions 
of policy. It refused to vote money for tho 
Iloyal Commissions but the item was restored 
by the Governor-Geheral ; so also an item cmi- 
cerning the trj^isfer of railway annuities from 
the revenue to the capital side. On top of this 
came tho certification of the salt tax. That 
is to pay, within a w'oek or two the extra- 
ordinary YMiwors vested in him were thrice 
exercised by the Viceroy. The barometer now 
indicated ” foul,” the weather was stormy. 
It was now for the Assembly to endeavour to 
ciroumscribe the use of such powers, as also the 
powers of tho Upper Chamber to interfere 
with ita decisions. The demand fpr conatitu-' 
tional conventions within tho structure of tire 
Oovemment of Indi^ Act was Inoreaslngly., 
pressed. 
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Next in Importanco came the question of 
Indian is ation of the Military and Civil Services, 
on which the debates were long and frequent. A 
policy of Indianising eight units of the Army 
Was announced, but it did not prove satisfac- 
tory, and the complaint was loudly made that 
the Government were going back on the proposals 
previously moved in 1921 by Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyer and accepted by them. The Assembly 
here again detected the “ hidden hand '* of the 
Secretary of State. The Civil Services attracted 
hardly less Importanco. Though not complete 
yet substantial Indianisation was demanded, 
the communallsts asking for the representation 
qf minorities. 

The problem of State versus Company manage- 
ment was finally settled in favour of the former, 
while a policy of protection of the discriminating 
variety was accepted for the first time by the 
Government as a goal to bo pursued for indus- 
trialising India. The decision was come to after 
a long searching of hearts, as Mr. Innes, the 
Commerce Member, put it. Industrial finance 
was on the tapis. Statistical accounts in better 
form, indicating the industrial potentialities 
of the country, were asked to be published. Irri- 
gation was in the picture but being a provincial 
subject was only kept in the background. Rural 
reconstruction engaged a few hours’ academic 
debate in the Council of State. The mercan- 
tile section of the legislators paid a good deal 
of attention to the policy of stores imrehaso, 
insisting that the State should take the opportu- 
nity to make its purchase to assist Indian 
industries and, also, that it should buy in the 
cheapest market, A heated debate on Govern- 
ment Intervention in the Alliance Bank affair 
elucidated the views of the legislators as to the 
extent to which they expected the State to inter- 
vene in such matters. In the midst of the con- 
stitutional activity the fate of the political 
prisoners who had, on account of the Non-co- 
operation creed, courted jail was not forgotten, 
and attempts were made to get the leaders 
released and the electoral ban on them lifted. 

■ Besides this great activity, the enactments 
of the Legislature deserve mention, chief of 
which was the monumental recodifleation of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. I’he Racial Dis- 
tinctions Act sought to remedy grievances of 
long standing with respect to the status of 


European and Indian accused in criminal cases. 
Social legislation was passed to better the con- 
dition of the worker and elevate the status of 
women. 

The question of Indians overseas always 
stalked the stage throughout the year. 
The problem of Indians in Kenya follow- 
ed the Legislature like a shadow. Early in 
the year, a series of questions were put regard- 
ing the franchise of Indians domiciled there and 
the alleged threat to their lives by a section 
of the people on the 23rd .January, and the last 
performance of the Assembly was to pass a 
Reciprocity Bill to which reference will shortly 
be made. The last days of the first Legislature 
were thus, as His Excellency the Viceroy regret- 
ted In his valedictory address, “overclouded 
by events regarding the treatment of Indians 
overseas." 

The Viceroy made up for his omission to 
address the Legislature at the opening of tlie 
January session by a lengthy speech at the end 
of the Simla session, which also saw the end 
of the life of the first Legislative .Assembly. Ilia 
Excellency highly appreciated the spirit in 
wliich co-operation had been offered by those 
on whom new opportunities of service had 
been conferred, and advised the legislators not 
to mind their detractors. He referred to the 
steady influence the Legislature had exerted 
on the Executive and the co-operation it had 
given in times of trouble and agitation. His 
Excellency alluded to the Kenya decision, 
and expre.ssed his regret that tlie Indian view 
could not have been more completely met. 
The Reciprocity Bill could not reach, he said, 
the other Chamber that session and “mean- 
while there will be opportunity for further 
information and reflection." “ You know the 
port to which your ship is sailing ; you have set’ 
your course ; the star by which you steer shines 
bright before you," thus concluded the memor- 
able address. 

Tlie Assembly, after the Viceroy’s address, 
was prorogued to be subsequently dissolved. 

Fresh elections were ordered, in which the 
pro-Council section of the Congress Party took 
part and M'on a fairly good number of seats in 
the Assembly and the provinces except in 
Madras and the Punjab. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEMANDS. 


Ill 1923 the Legislature followed three plain 
courses for pressing forward with constitutional 
changes in popular interests : (1) Direct reomests 
for the amendment of the Government of India 
Act of 1919 ; (2) establishment V)f conventions 
within the structure of the Act ; and (31 modi- 
fications of the rules made under the Act. The 
prominence given to the constitutional problem 
could be seen from the six or seven major debate? 
that took place in the year in both Houses as 
occasion arose. The ball was set rolling on the 
22nd February when Mr. T. Rangachariar, a 
prominent member of the Assembly, moved a 
resolution recommending to the Governor- 
General in Council to convey to the Secretary 
of State the Assembly’s feeling of extreme 
diwatialaotion at the despatch, 4ated the 2iid 


November 1922. In a speech which ho pre- 
faced with tlie remark that he did not expect 
anything better from Viscount Peel, Mr. Ran- 
gachariar attempted to rebutt the assumptions 
of the Secretary of State in his despatch. He 
criticised the view that there was enough room 
within the structure of the Government of India 
Act to expand the constitution, and asked 
why the despatch did not explain how it could 
be done. The Secretary of State himself, it 
was added, was not allowing that freedom and 
liberty of movement to the Government of 
India which was theirs by right. If the “ merits 
and capabilities" of the electorate were to be 
tested till another advance could be made, 
the speaker said, they would have to wait till 
doomsday, ^d when the next Statutory Oomi- ' 
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missiou met, it would not at that rate find the 
country fit. Mr. Rangachariar added that if 
they were to “ work the present constitution 
for a hundred years, they would never evolve 
anything out of it.”. Munshi Ishwar Saran, 
Sir D. Sarvadhikary, Dr. Gour, and Dr. Nandlal 
supported the motion. Mr. Moir and Mr. Allen 
spoke in support of the Secretary of State. 
The debate had to be adjourned sine die owing 
to the late hour, the Home Member reserving 
the right of reply if the debate came up again. 
The significant interjection by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey of the remark that the Government of 
India were not a party to the resolution of the 
22nd September, 1921, asking for furDier 
reforms evoked contradiction from the iron- 
official benches. 

Logically speaking, the counterpart of the 
Incomplete debate was taken up so late as July 
IS, in connectldn with the resolution of Dr. 
Gour, who moved that “the Secretary of State 
be requested to carry out his suggestion 
contained in his despatch on the subject of 
further reforms possible under the existing 
Constitution Taking his stand on Section 1 9A , 
96B (2) and 45A (a) of the Government of 
India Act, Dr. Gour urged that the Secretary 
of State should relax his superintendence, 
direction and control over the Government of 
India, give power to the Governor-General 
in Council to make rules regulating the public 
services, and make provision by rules for transfer 
from among the provincial subjects to the 
Governor acting with the Ministers. He 
complained that the Act had not been fully 
explored and exploited in these respects. 
The official spokesman challenged the inter- 
pretation of Dr. Gour that the despatch 
referred to any action that was to bo taken by 
the Secretary of State. What the Secretary 
of State, according to him, meant was that 
the Legislature should consolidate its position 
in the country by its own work and substantiate 
its claim for advance. The Home Member next 
proceeded to show, with reference to the sec- 
tion singled out by the mover, that even if the 
changes could be effected, they would not 
necessarily amount to any incre.ase in the 
powers of the Legislature. Mr. Rangachariar 
warned the Government that the co-operation 
of the non-officials had till then found no 
responsive echo from the official benches and 
they were losing faith in the Government. 
The motion was carried. 

Certification Powers. 

In September the Assembly once more interest- 
ed itself in the matter of constitutional progress 
by supporting Dr. Nandlal’s motion that changes 
shall be so made in the present Government of 
India Act that the Governor-General in Council 
shall not use his special emergency powers 
under Section 67 B to overrule the decision of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. The speaker 
referred to the effect of the certification of the 
Salt Tax on the country and demanded a 
guarantee that the Act would not be misused 
and there would be no more “ political jug- 
glery. ” The Home Member, opposing, 
acknowledged the resentment aroused in the 
country bv the oertlfloation of the Salt Tax, 
but asserted that even on the assumption 
of misapplication in an ihttanee, a law Juatioablo 


in itself, need not be abolished. After quoting 
precedents, he reminded the House that the 
necessity of such reserve power for the executive 
to secure essential lesislation had been admitted 
everywhere, also in India, and that the existence 
of these powers was the condition precedent when 
the Government of India Act was passed. ” If 
the resolution were acted up to it would be 
equivalent to the grant of full control to the 
Indian Legislature limited only by the power 
of veto”, and it would involve a radical 
reversal of the system of transitional Govern- 
ment which has been sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act.’* He added that full 
re.spon8lbllity could be given only to a 
legislature under certain conditions, such as 
an intelligent electorate, which did not exist 
to-day in India. 

That section of the Assembly which refused 
assent to the “sweeping changes” proposed by 
Dr. Nandlal’s resolution moved a parallel re- 
solution by which it was sought that the words 
“or interests” occurring between the word 
“tranquility” and the words “of British India" 
1)0 deleted, and any certification should be 
confined only to an emergency imperilling 
tranquility. The resolution was carried at the 
adjourned debate the next day, the 10th July, 
in spite of the official warning that the House was 
playing into the hands of Non-co-operators. 
What would happen, in the future, it was asked 
if the majority in the Assembly consisted of 
persons who would not bo prepared to vote 
supplies for carrying on the administration ? 

*‘A True Second Chamber." 

Echoes of the Salt Tax certification were 
again heard on the 17th July when Mr. 
Samarth proposed in the Assembly that effect 
bo given, by an amendment of the Government 
of India Act, if necessary, to the statement 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee that 
they “ have so constituted the Council of State 
as to be a true second Chamber," It was 
demanded that it should be made obliga- 
tory that no money bill originated in the 
Upper House, or amended in a manner to in- 
crease any proposed charge or burden on the 
people as voted by the Legislative Assembly. 
Pleading for the proposed restriction, the mover 
said that the House, i.e., the Assembly, which 
was more popular and voted the supplies, should 
have the final voice and the Council of State 
should have no powers to interfere with 
taxation proposals aa it did In connection with 
the passing of the Salt Tax. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey took the opposite view, that the Upper 
House had never been intended to be excluded 
from the power of controlling Money Bills, as 
it also contained an elected majority. He would 
not accept all the parallels drawn by Mr. 
Samarth from foreign countries. The House 
was reminded by another speaker that the 
Assembly was not yet a House of Commons to 
claim so many privileges, and the motion would 
have an undesirable effect on the relation of 
the Assembly with the other House. A number 
of non-offlclalg supported the motion, stating 
that the second Chamber should only be of a 
revising nature and all trouble should be 
avoided in the future over the question of 
money power. After the Home Member, in his 
reply, repeated his opinion that “the eitotenc* 
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of full powers on the jmrt of the Council of 
State was justified in tiic interests of the early 
divestment of its powers of control in regard 
to India by tlio British Parliament and of the 
harmonious development of India,” the House 
divided, and the motion was lost by a majority 
of five votes (35 to 30). 

Constitutional Conventions. 

The second method followed by the Legis- 
lature in sotting the pace of constitutional pro- 
gress was, as pointed out at the beginning, the 
establishment of conventions, which, when once 
grown, it carefully guards against assaults, 
real or imaginary. In two previous budget 
sessions, opportunities had been given to non- 
oliicials of raising points of importance under 
non-voted heads by moving nominal reductions 
on voted heads. When the new Finance Member 
on March 13, raised objection to a motion to 
cut a rupee out of the provisions for annuities 
and sinking funds under Railways as the item 
under discussion was a non-voted one, and the 
President uplield his point, there was quite a 
commotion in the House that a i)rivilege and a 
convention was being assailed, and strong 
remarks al)out a policy of reaction in the Covern- 
ment of India was made. 81r Malcolm Hailey 
came to the rescue by announcing an ad interitn 
arrangement openly and without prejudice 
to the future, to dlsc\iss on nominal cuts 
relating to votable expenditure general question 
relating to non-voted cx])('ndiiurc. For the 
present the trouble was tided over. 

The Assembly lost rather than gained a point 
on the lyth March, when the President ruled (hat 
I)ro]>osals for taxation, even when brought up 
in the form of ametKiments to the Finance Bill, 
could not be made elfective except when moved 
from the tJovernment Beaches. 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyar took things further on 
July 17, when he moved that the Secretary of 
State sliould accept a convention of non-intor- 
fercncc “in a matter of purely Indian interest 
where the (fovernment of India and the Indian 
JjOglslature are in agreement.” He explained 
his oi)jcct to be to Htrengthcu the hands of the 
Indian (lovornmeut, obviously hinting at tlie 
non-official suspicion that the Bovernment 
was not a free agent in making many imjmrtant 
decisions, and the Secretary of State had been 
interfering too much to the detriment of Indian 
welfare. The debate had to be adjourned. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakordas, in the CJouncil 
of State, on the 16th July, moved a resolution 
lor tin; establisljuKMit of a convcmtlon by which 
in case of a financial dispute, the (Jovernment 
of India should not compromise with the 
Secretary of State without the previous consent 
of the liCgislature in India, and in any such 
case where arbitration was resorted to the 
arbitrators of such dispvitcd items shall bo tho 
Premiers of the Empire in Conference a.ssembled 
and nobody else. The resolution was defeated 
on constitutional and administrative grounds. 

Tho third method followed by the Legislature 
was that of pressing for modification of rules 
under tho Government of India Act. A gentle 
stretch for tho acquisition of further powers 
for tho people’s representative was made in 
tho Council of State by Mr. Phlroxe Sothna, 
then ho moved on 21st February that steps 
be takoflito modify Rules 23 (1) of the Rutos | 


of Business for the Council of State and tho 
Legislative Assembly and tho corresiKindlng 
question Rule so as to permit the Indian Legis- 
lature to take cognisance by resolutions and 
questions of matters, as for example, the Princes 
Protection Bill, on which tho Government of 
India had undertaken legislation. Mr. Sethna’s 
main contention was that- if they could legislate 
on a topicthey could also interpellate on the same 
which freedom, he complained, wa.s denied under 
tho present rules. Tho official spokesman 
saw no real occasion for the change urged since 
the relations were guided by treaties and no 
legislation affecting them would be introduced 
into either Chamber. They, however, gave an 
assurance tliat at the proper moment Govern- 
ment would be prc[>ared to give their most 
careful consideration to the desirability of 
modifying the rule on the lines suggested. 
The resolution was withdrawn. 

Several debates were raised and questions 
put frequently to ascertain the intention of tlie 
Government of India. For instance, it was 
asked whether Lord Reading had forwarded 
any despatch to tho Homo Government urging 
the need of further constitutional reforms. But 
the questions were not answered in the positive. 

Indianisation of the Army. 

Next In inrportanco to tho question of 
constitutional advance, the Legislature paid 
attention to the subject of Indianisation of f-ho 
Services, both civil and militarv. The conviction 
found lodgment in Its mind that if the Indian 
demanded self-government, he must be also 
prepared for defending his country himself, and 
to have a foreign civil service under an indigen- 
ous 'loverument, it believed, would look 
anamalous. The necessity, therefore, arose for 
avoiding a lop-sided development of the Indian 
polity. Throughout tho year tho legislators 
hammered that belief of theirs on tho Govern- 
ment of India and Whitehall. 

Early in January, the suspicion was voiced 
that tho scheme of early Indianisation of tho 
Army, previously accepted by tho Indian Gov- 
ornmout, had been hamstrung by the new 
Secretary of State, and it was feared that tho 
question had been shelved for a long time to 
come. To overcome tho suspected reaction 
and to urge clear steps forward was, therefore, 
the first task of the Legislature. It would 
be easy if the work done in Simla and Delhi 
In this connection were analytically explained. 
Tho methods followed were:(l) to suggest 
changes in the existing recruiting arrangements ; 
(2) to criticise the heavy army expenditure ; (3) 
to ask for the diminution of tho European 
element, correspondingly increasing the Indian 
if necessary ; (4) to urge the grant of King’s 
Commissions to Indian youth.s of ability and 
' status ; and generally (5) to reawaken tho mar- 
tial spirit in the people. 

Tho ” unwise, expensive and inequitable ’ 
Army Amalgamation Scheme of 1859 came in 
for a very powerful and learned attack at the 
hands of Sir Dinshaw Wacha in the Council 
of State. The speaker traced the “ intolerable 
burden ” of the present military expenditure 
to tho Arn^y Amalgamation Scheme, as also 
tfie several financial inisfortunes of India, and 
demanded that the dictation of the British 
Office should be put an end to. Indian he 
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urged and he was supported by several speakets 
who followed, should have a European force 
of her own under the control of her owP Govern- 
ment. The Commanderdn-Chlef, who opposed 
the resolution, denied the need of a separate 
force and emphasised it woiild be more costly 
and less efficient both as regards its maintenance 
and recruiting. India, on the other hand, would 
benefit by having at her service a portion 
of the, British Regular Army. Finally His 
Excellency denied the dictation of the British 
War Office, and held that in their army relations 
with Great Britain, they followed business 
lines and made no surrender. The motion 
was lost. 

The Indian Budget. 

The occasion of the Indian Budget releases 
an enormous volume of criticism of military 
expenditute. Nor waS the year 1923 an 
exception. Both In the Assembly and the Coun- 
cil of State, the elected members levelled strong 
criticisms against tlie proposed expenditure 
of 62 crorcs of rupees, in spite of the fact that 
it indicated a cut of 5| crorcs less than the pre- 
vious budget owing to reductions, Immediate 
and prospective, in the strength of the Army 
and in spite of the promise of further cuts as 
soon as possible. The Assembly expressed 
the fear that the budget would never balance 
with the military expenditure growing at that 
pace. Immediate curtailment of the obligation 
In Waziristan and on the Frontier was pointed 
out to be the best way out of the bad job. It 
was freely asserted that the Indian Army was 
too numerous and too well-trained foi: Indian 
purposes, and the real object of maintaining 
so much efficiency and strength was to utilize 
it for extra-Indian purposes. Allegations were 
made that enormous retrenchment could be 
done in the non-fighting sections of the Army, 
where waste was pronounced to bo prevalent. 
An equitable and just adjustment of the capi- 
tation grants was also urged so as to minimise 
the drain of money to the British War Office. 
A plea for the bettering of the lot of the Indian 
sepoy was advanced by Sir Sivaswami Aiyar, 
perhaps the most prominent member of the 
Assembly who patiently studied the Indian 
military problem. The Commandcr-in-Chicf 
rather added to the unpleasant impression of the 
Army about the ever-rising army expertdlture/ 
by withholding his suppdrt to the Inchcape 
Coihmitteo’S recommendation that Indian 
military expenditure should, when normal 
conditions prevailed, be standardised at 60 
crores df rupees per year. He had taken several 
putely military risks, His Excellency said 
because there was the greater financial disaster 
yawning before them. He had accepted the 
Inchcape ^'cuts " as the external ahd internal 
condition^ of India were such as to justify them. 
He denied that the Army was either tod efficient 
or too strong. Lord Rawlinsori held Out the 
hope that the frontier commltiments might 
diminish with the growth of tranquillity in that 
area. Military expenditure being a j^erved 
subject, the Assembly could not vote updp it, 
though several members wished it should be 
made votabl^, 

SdppUi of Indien 0ffle6F«. 
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the British officers, and attempts were made by 
it to pave the way for the advent of Indian 
officers. It was demanded by a resolution in the 
Assembly on the 24th January that all 
vacancies in the Indian regiments be in future 
filled’ by Indian Commissioned officers directly 
recruited and promoted frtm the rank of 
Viceroy’s Commissioned Indian officers. The 
Commander-ln-Chiof while opposing any violent 
departures from the traditional efficiency of the 
Indian Army and regretting the possibility of 
the ultimate elimination of the British officer, 
\i^elconied the new position of things they were 
turning round to, and accepted the view that 
self-defence should follow self-government in its 
path. “ To progress surely and sah'ly without 
undue risk or danger to the conmnniity at 
large," was to be the keynote of the Army 
policy, ho added. And this characterised the 
great announcement Lord Rawlinson made at 
the adjourned debate on February 17, the object 
of which was “to give Indians a fair oppor- 
tunity of proving that units officered l)y Indians 
will be efficient in every way." 

It has been decided," said Lord Rawlinson, 
“that eight units of cavalry or infantry be select- 
ed to bo officered by Indians. This scheme will 
be put into force .immediately. The eight 
units to be wholly Iiidianised will he mainly 
Infantry units, but there will he a proportion 
of cavalry. They will be chosen judiciously to 
include as many representative types as ])ossibIo 
of Indian battalious and cavalry regiments 
of the Indian Army, Indian officers holding 
commissions in the TiidianArmy will be gradually 
transferred to the TndianisJng imits so as to fill 
up the appointment for which they are qualified 
by their rank and by their length of service, 
and then the process of Indianlsing the units 
will continue uninterruptedly as the officers 
gain seniority and fitness in other respects 
which will qualify them for the senior posts." 
“Simultaneously witli the Indianlsation of 
these selected eight units," the ('ommander-in- 
Chief added, “Indians who qualify for King’s 
Commission will coutinm', as at present, to bo 
posted to the other units of tlie Indian Array. 
The number of Indian cadets now sent to 
Sandhurst each year, if all pass out successfully. 
Is more sufficient to replace the normal wastage 
n the eight units alone."' Lord Rawlinson 
next appealed to the people of India to support 
■■-he Indian officers of these Indiaiiised regiments 
‘with living and with practical encouragement 
or by this means only can Indianlsation hope 
-o deserve and command success." 

The announcement was welcomed.and stopped 
;he debate abruptly. The scheme was criticised 
In some quarters as halting, half-hearted 
iiid very limited in scope. The original motion 
IS well as several other amendments fell 
-hroiigh. 

“Progress not Satisfactory 

But the atmosphere created by the announce- 
ment seemed to be only temporary and soon the 
dissatisfaction at the halting nature of the 
scheme grerw more articulate till on 4th July 
Sit Sivaswami Aiyar called the attention of 
iHb Assembly to express its opliil(Ki eflf' ffia 
“ unsatisfactory nature of the progress tnadc 
regard tb the Indianlsation of the Atmy.’* 
He referred to the big batch of rcsolutloiia 
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previously passed by the Assembly in con- 
currence with the Government, which he 
complained had be^^n either scotched or killed. 
He further complained — and the Government 
spokesman immediately admitted — that some of 
tne most important recommendations had 
remained unfulfilled — those relating to the ad- 
mission of Indians to the commissioned ranks 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps, the Royal 
Engineers and the Royal Air Force, the increase 
to 25 per cent, of the annual total of the number 
of commissions granted to Indians, and the 
establishment of an Indian Sandhurst. The 
changes were put down as large and revolutionary 
by His Majesty’s Government and the view was 
expressed 'that the proposed reforms would be 
eltner unsuitable or impracticable. Sir Siva- 
swami Aiyar’s suggestion of confining the 
Territorials to Indian Service alone was con- 
demned as ruinous by the Commander-in-Cliicf, 
who also added that ho could not get Indians 
Into the essentially British units of the Royal 
Air Force, the Artillery and the Royal l^ngineers. 
It was stated that the question of introduction 
of the economic system of short colour service 
was still under consideration. The official 
amendment enabling the Government of India 
to choose an auspicious moment to reopen the 
question with the Homo Government was de- 
feated and the Assembly adopted Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyar’s resolution. 

The Arms Act. 

The liberalisation of the rules under the 
Indian Arms Act so as to allow a large number 
of qualified citizens to buy and keep arras for 
self-protection and to give them chances of 
cultivating a martial spirit has been a constant 
theme with Indian publicists. A Committee 
was appointed to go into the question in 1022. 
It was divided and Lala Sukhblr Sinha 
proposed In the Council of State, on February 
26, that immediate effect be given to the 
recommendations of the majority. He proposed 
several alterations which were all rejected by 
the Council of State. 

Compulsory national military training for 
Indians, the object of which was to revive and 
broaden the martial spirit in the people and to 
enable the Empire to draw upon the vast 
resources of India’s manpower, was moved by 
Mr. Phlroze Sethna In the Council of State on 
February 16. The official criticism was to 
the effect that the scheme was unpractical 
and unnecessary that militarism would be 
Incompatible with the pacific ideals of the 
League of Nations of which India was a member, 
and that combined with the mechanical diffi- 
culties, the expenditure would be grotesquely 
intolerable. The resolution was lost. 

Indianlsation and the Civil Services* 

Throughout the period of Its existence the 
Legislature devoted a good deal of its attention 
to the Indianlsation of the Services, As the 
character of the Government changed, it was 
held, so should that of the administration. 
There could not be an Indian Government and 
a British Civil Service. So immediate stoppage 
of recruitment, partially at first and completely 
later on, continued to be urged. The financial 
dlffioultiee of the Government of India and the 
other provincial Governments provided a strong 


argument to the non-official members to urge 
the replacement of the present “ costly European 
Services” by the cheaper Indian agency. It was 
feared by some that the fixing of any proportion 
between Europeans and Indians would only 
postpone the grant of self-government. The 
mspicion hnd got hold of the public mind only 
n the year in India that “an ultra-conservative 
Government and a reactionary Secretary of 
State” were trying to retard the process of 
Indianlsation and the Government of India, 
it was believed, were bound hand and foot by 
ho dictator at Whitehall, On the other hand, 
)Wing to the high cost of living, the changed 
political circumstances, and the constitutional 
reforms, the Services were agitating for better 
pay and prospects and guarantees. Indian 
po-liticians believed that in spite of the financial 
triugency, the demand of the Services would 
be satisfied and an attempt would be made 
bo perpetuate the existence of the British clement 
in the Services. The Press in England and in 
India was full of rumours of the ai)pointment 
M a Royal Commission. 

All these suspicions found vent in the course 
f the discussion of a resolution in the Council 
if State on 25th January, when Professor Kale 
moved for the production of the correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Secre- 
ary of State on the question of the improvement 
jf the conditions and prospects of the Indian 
Civil Service and other Imperial Services, 
“ especially in connection with the appointment 
of a commission to inquire into the matter.” 
The resolution was defeated at the instance 
of Sir Malcolm Hailey, who urged that he could 
not break the traditional confidence which had 
always been preserved between the autho- 
rities at Simla and Whitehall. I'ho Rt. Hon’ble 
Srinivasa Saatri in the course of the debate 
put in the plea that the differences alleged to 
exist between the two authorities should he 
ascertained in day light, and that the hands 
of the Indian Government should be strengthened 
in a matter in which it was at variance with 
the Homo Government, the importance of 
which action, he said, could not be overrated. 

A Royal Commission. 

It was in the course of this discussion that 
the appointment of a Royal Commission was 
announced. The announcement was a signal 
for an outburst of criticism in the Council 
and later on in the Assembly. The terms 
of reference were not precisely settled but, 
broadly speaking, it was contemplated that 
the Commission would be required “having 
general regard to tho necessity of maintaining 
a standard of administration in conformity with 
the responsibilities of the crown for the Govern- 
ment of India, and the declared policy of Palia- 
ment in respect of tho increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of administration, 
and having mrticular regard to the experience 
now gained by tho operation of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, to inquire into the organisa- 
tion and general conditions of service, financial 
and otherwise, of the superior Civil Services in 
India and the best methods of ensuring and 
maintaining the satisfactory recruitment of 
such numbers of Indians and Europeans respec- 
tively as may be decided to be necessary in the 
light of the considerations above referred to.” 



The Central 

The Home Member, who made the announce- 
ment before Prof. Kale’s resolution could be 
moved, had to defend the appointment of the 
Commission as the resolution was not withdrawn. 
He advised Indians to take advantage of the 
liberal scope of the Commission’s terms of 
reference and press their views on Indianisation 
before it. He endeavoured to disabuse the 
popular mind of the suspicion that the Commis- 
sion had been appointed merely to increase 
the emoluments of the Services and get round 
the reforms. The non-oiftcial opposition, the 
chief characteristic of which was the unanimity 
of opinion between Europeans and Indians, 
opposed the Commission on the grounds of Its 
cost at a time of financial stringency, and of 
the occasion it would create for increased racial 
bitterness; It was urged that the motives in 
appointing this body were other tiian those 
officially mentioned, and if the grievances of the 
Services required to be redressed, it was for a 
small expert committee of the Government of 
India to do it and not fora Royal Commission. 
It was further contended that in opposing the 
appointment of the Commission by the adjourn- 
ment debate, the non-officials were really helping 
the constitutional position of the (Jovemment 
of India on whom, it was repeatedly alleged, 
the Commission had been forced by the Secretary 
of State. The Assembly avenged the defeat 
In the Council of State by carrying the adjourn- 
ment motion. 

Later, the provision in the budget of three 
lakhs of rupees for the eost of the Commission 
was successfully opposed in the Assembly 
on the same grounds and was restored by the 
Viceroy who exercised his special powers. 

A Drastic Suggestion. 

On the 24th March, Mr. Venkatapathi Razu, 
a member from Madras, moved in the Assembly 
a resolution recommending that with a vi(!W to 
“effecting substantial reduction in expenditure 
under Service heads, necessary steps be taken 
for stopping further recruitment for services 
outside India, excepting the employment of 
foreign experts on special terms wlifui neees.sity 
arises.” This whole-hogging resolution was 
oi)posed by the Home Member, who pleadi'd 
tho Royal Commission would handle the 
task much better than any one of themselves 
in the Assembly, and it would consider the 
solution of an Indian standard of pay for 
the Indian members of the Services now and 
hereafter as the way out of tho financial 
difficulties. The debate had to be adjourned 
without much discussion, which, however, 
ensued on two occasions again. 

Mr. Agnihotri (C. P.) moved in the July 
Session of the Assembly that no alteration in 
the pay, pen.sions or other service conditions 
of the Imperial Indian Services be made before 
giving the Indian Legislature an opportunity 
for an expression of their opinion thereon.*’ 
The mover claimed for his resolution the charac- 
ter of a compromise inasmuch as it did not 
take away tho constitutional right of the Secre- 
tary of State to deal with the Services, but 
at the same time provided that the people’s 
representative should have a say in the matter, 
particularly (it was alleged) when the emoluments 
of the Services were being rapidly Increased 
despite the present financial stringency. Dr. 
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Gour moved an amendment that before takins 
any action on the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, an opportunity be given to the 
Assembly to express its views on the recommend- 
ations. Sir Malcolm Hailey denied that Indianis- 
ation was being retarded or the Services’ pay 
and pension scales were being disproportionately 
raised. Leaving a wide margin of freedom 
for the Government of India to carry out 
any immediate orders of tho Secretary of State 
based on the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, the Home Member gave an assur- 
ance that its recommendations would be duly 
laid l)efore the Assembly. Both the resolution 
and the amendment, however, were negatived, 
Personnel of the Lee Commission. 

An opportunity to express dissatisfaction at the 
composition and personnel of the Royal Com- 
mission was taken on tho 23rd July when Syed 
Raza Ali moved in the Council of State that 
“ in order to allay the apprehensions produced 
in India, it is absolutely necessary to add to 
tho Commission two non-official representatives 
of Indian public life." Tho Commission is 
composed of Lord Lee of Fareham (President Sir 
Reginald Craddock, Sir Cyril Jackson, Prof. 
Petrie, Prof. Coupland, Mr. Bhupendranath 
Basu, Mr. Kaul, Sir Habibullah Khan and Mr. 
Sainarth (in place of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
who was at first appointed but resigned;. Mr. 
Raza Ali complained that the Indian members 
were in a minority, and that no member of tho 
Legislatures was appointed by the Commission, 
and of the four Indians two belonged to the 
provincial service and were never in public life 
before. The official spokesman said that tho 
composition could not be criticised by any House 
of Legislature and that place could not be found 
on it for all sections and interests. Without 
a division the resolution was negatived. 

If the legislators made attempts at Delhi 
and Simla for increasing the association of 
Indians with the Services so that in course of 
time they may acquire tho practice of adminis- 
tering India through an Indian agency, tliey 
also endeavoured to see that Indians got tho 
best of experience in the most Important aspects 
of the Service — the Secretariat. For this purpose, 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri moved in the Council of 
State, on tho 28th February, that in order to 
give tho Indian members an Insight into the 
larger problems of Imperial administration and 
policy” at least one such officer should beappolnt- 
ed as Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy 
Secretary in every department of the Secretariat 
of the Government of India, Mr. Raza All 
subsequently substituted the word ’* Indians '* 
for the word “ Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service”. Mr. Sastrl’s contention was 
that unless a large number of Indians were 
admitted into the Imperial Secretariat, it would 
not be possible to prepare Indians ag rapidly 
as possible to sustalnlthelr own self-government, 
Mr. Crerar for the Government held that the 
criterion of selection by proved merit and 
ability could not be departed from, and the 
rights of the European I.C.S. members for 
secretaryships could not Justly be ignored, 
and he moved an amendment that “ Indiana 
should be afforded wider opportunltlM to 
become qualified for appointment for the poets 
of secretary, etc,” The amendment was lost 
and the resolutlc* WWPtlbd. The popular vlctoiy 
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was hailed with delight on the non-offlclal 
benches. 

At the same place, on the same day, an official 
amendment was carried as against the original 
resolution which recommended that a larger 
number of Indians be employed in the cadre of 
traffic inspectors in the Transportation Branch 
of the State Hallway in India than is the case 
at present. 

Communal Representation. 

Closely associated with the problem of Indian- 
laation of the Services is the problem of commu- 
nal representation ther(dn. That the services 
are at present overweighted with particular 
classes and communities is admitted, such 
as Brahmins in Madras and Hindus all over 
the country gem'rally. Ilepresimtatlves of 
Musahnmans and non-Brahmlns, also Anglo- 
Indians, were always found to be urging th<‘ 
oven distribution of the fishes and loaves of 
office. On the 24th .lanuary, Colonel Oidney 
moved in the Assembly “that the jjresent system 
of conducting simultaneous examinations for 
the recruitment to the I. C, S. be changed and 
a different method so as to give ii fair chance to 
candidates belonging to different communities 
and different provinci's be devised, if necessary, 
by a limited form of competition. The debate 
grew hot on the subject and Sir xMalcolm Hailey 
put the lid on the cauldron by making a very 
much appreciated announcement of Clovern- 
ment’s policy as follows : — 

“ The Public Herviees should be recruited on 
the prlncii)le that they should be fllli'd by the 
most comi)etentr men available. This prineiide 
is, however, subject to modification in thelnterest 
of the training of Indians in the administration 
of their own affairs. Full opporf.unities sliould 
be afforded to Indians to qualify themselves for 
the more important posts in the ])ublle service's 
and to demonstrate their fitness for responsible 
duti('s. It must, however, lu' recognised that 
int('lleetnal qualifications combined with physi- 
cal capacity should not ])o tlie solo test for 
admission to important i)osts in the ])ub]Ie 
services. Due regard must also be given to 
such considerations as character and hereditary 
connections of candidates both with the (lovern- 
ment and with the pooj)lc with whom their 
work will mostly lie ; widle in the present condi- 
tions of India, it is essential that there should 
not be an undue predominence of any one class 
or caste’’. 

The Homo Member affirmed that nomination 
would be made only in order to secure to some 
extent tbo representation of provinces and 
communities which could not be secured through 
the open door of competition. The test of 
character, intelligence and efficiency must 
always continue in the matter of selection. The 
motion was negatived. 

Provincial Jealonsy. 

The same plea of communal representation 
took an unedifylng turn on the debate, on 
the 10th March in the Assembly, for communal 
and provincial representation on appointments 
directly under the Government of India. Sir 
I). Sarvadhlkari moved an amendment that 
“stops should he taken to secure that the 
services are not unduly overweighted with 
re present utl\es of any community or province’*. 


Chaudhri Shahabuddhai added at the end of 
the amendment ‘*and that as far ns possible 
claims of all provinces and communities are 
considered". The sole arguments of the 
opponents of the original resolution was that 
nothing should be sacrificed for efficiency while 
the supporters retorted that in that case, 
no objection should be taken to the intro- 
duction into the Ihdlan services of those Europ- 
eans and foreigners who were more efficient 
than Indians and that the various mrfs of 
the Indian nation should be offered tneir res- 
pective shares for the sake of <^ommunaI peace 
and solidarity, provided the minimum of quali- 
fications was sat^isfled. Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
who supported the amendments, reiterated the 
Government’s policy and dearly demonstrated 
how impossible it was to frame any proper 
regulations to meet the wishes of the framers 
of tlm resolution. At the same time, he added 
that ho was aware that if their administration 
were overweighted by any one community, 
then there would be an administrative loss, 
Hlr Devaprasad Sarvadhlkari ’s amendment was 
carried . 

Economic Problems. 

The Legislature displayed enormous interest 
in The economic welfare of the country. More 
tlian a dozen important rcsoluliohs, apart 
from innumerable questions, were moved in 
both Houses touching vital matters. The sub- 
ji'cts dealt witli may be roughly classified finto 
trade and tariffs, industry and agriculture, 
transport and taxation. 

Eollowing, as it did, a series of quo.stions in 
both the .Assejnbly and fhe Couneil of State, it 
(lid not come .as a surprise v heu on 25th January, 
Mr. Lallubliai Snmaldas mov('d in the Council 
of Stateforthe publication of the correspondence 
which has passtni between the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State relating to 
the resolution passed by the rounell on the 29th 
Se])1 ember 1921 with regard to the purchase 
of stones in England on behalf of India. The 
mover, who had made the subject his own, like 
many other Bombay members of the Legislature, 
gave vent to the susifieion that in spite of the 
dc'Uiands of the non-offieial public of India 
that stores should i)e ])urchased in the cheapest 
market, in practice it was not the case, and 
that the Secretary of State being under the 
undue iiiriucnce of English manufacturers 
bought from them even at higher prices. Finally 
he reiterated his conviction that orders for 
the purchase of stores should be placed direct 
from India if the Indian taxpayers’ money 
was not to be thrown away. Mr, Chadwick, 
representing the Industries Department, affirmed 
that the Council’s wishes in the matter were 
being serupiilously carried out and the resolution 
was withdrawn. But that much remained 
still to satisfy the mind of the non-offidals 
became clear again when on the 14th March, 
Professor Kale rc-lntroduced the subject in 
the Council of State by moving a resolution 
that effect be given to the recommendation 
of the Stores Purchase Committee which had 
reported In 1920, suggesting the gradual reduc- 
tion and reconstitution of the Stores Department 
in India with a view to expanding tno scope 
of the work of the latter and to rendering It 
thoroughly efficient. Mr. Chadwiek moved the 
Bdjounimcnt of the debate on the plea that 
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Government had to consider tlic recommend- 
ation of the Inchcapo Committee, tliat in the 
financial circumstances of the hour, the 
expansion of the Indian Stores Department be 
postiwned. Sir D. Wacha. opposing the adjourn- 
ment, forcibly asserted that the High Commis- 
sioner in India had to give preference to British 
goods owing to pressure from the Secretary 
of State. It was now the turn of Mr. Chatterjee 
Member for Industries, to deny the statement 
Sir D. E. Wacha challenging again, re-asserted 
that the stores purchase policy whether in India 
or England, was entirely within the discretion 
of the Government of India whose servant 
the High Commissioner was. The adjournment 
was carried. 

iQdian Fiscal Policy. 

Though for years a subject of persistent 
discussion, the subject of a definite Indian 
hscal policy for the rapid industrialisation of 
the country had been left over by the Indus- 
trial Commission owing to several considerations, 
and a Committee was appointed in 1921 by 
the Government of India to go into the inatG'r. 
It reported, by a majority, in favour of “ protec- 
tion with discrimination.” 

Mr. Jarnnadas Dwarkdas, who was a member of 
that body, accordingly proposed in the Assembly 
on the 16th Eebruary, a number of resolutions 
on the subject of Indian fiscal policy sobdy 
based on the recommendations of tin*, minority, 
the chief of which was tliat “a policy of pro- 
tection bo adopted as the one best suit(^d to tlie 
interests of India, its application being regulated 
from time to time by such discrimination as 
may be considered necessary by the Government 
of India, with the consent and ai)provaI of the 
Indian Legislature.’* The Member for Commerce 
In moving and explaining a parallcd re.solutlon 
as a substitute, laid down that for the first time 
the Government of India would accept a policy 
of tariff reform with the sole view of developing 
Indian industries, but he insisted upon protection 
being of a discriminatory kind in view of the 
multiplicity of interests involved, the financial 
exigencies of the State which dei)(!nded on import, 
export and excise duties ; the agricultural 
exporter, and the poor consumer who would be 
affected by high prices and must be protected 
against political corruption and the formation 
of trusts usual behind a tariff wall. The Finance 
Member, later speaking, claimed that, contrary 
to what had oeen originally proposed, tlie 
Tt^rifl Board which was to examine the need 
and extent of protection for any industry, 
should only be an advisory and Investigating body 
and should not be allowed to usurp the functions 
of the Executive by changing the tariffs on Its 
own initiative. A number of speakers partici- 
pated in the debate inevitably bringing in their 
various views on this comprehcn.sive subject — 
the retarding effect of export duties on agri- 
culture and the loss to several i)rovincc8 of 
their revenue. Sound labour nigulations and an 
equitable distribution of burdens was demanded 
by Mr. Joshi before industrialism was allowed to 
grow under a protection wall. Mr. Seshagiri 
Jyer, also a member of the minority of tho fiscal 
commission, moved several amendments which 
covered assets of protection left out in tho 
original and parallel resolutions. Eventually 
the resolution of Mr. Innes was carried. A 
Tariff Board was subsequently appointed to 


make an inquiry into the need of protecting 
the iron and steel industry of India. 

Ko noteworthy fiscal changes M’cro made in 
tho Budget for 1923-24. A proposal to levy 
a duty of benzine and r>ctrol was rejected as 
impracticable and ruinous to the trade of Burma. 
Industrial Development- 

Hand in hand with trade and tariffs wont 
tho question of tho industrial development 
of India. Any intelligent understanding of 
tho industrial position and potentialities of 
tho country would require a careful study of 
the census of production, the financial and 
economic importance of whicli cannot be over- 
estimated. The statistical publications of tho 
Government of India require a good deal of 
reform before the public can accept them a.s 
readable. Sir Dinshaw Wacha tliercforo moved 
a resolution in the (.'oimciJ of State on the 
19th February for a census of production of 
India, suggesting several lines of reform in 
statistical jHiblications, and lie was assured by 
the Government that a review in the manner 
required would be undertaken. 

Another resolution was accepted at tho same 
place by the Government, which was moved 
by Prof. Kale and related to industrial finance. 

mover wanted a coininitteo of experts to 
investigate the ])Ossibility of State aid to indus- 
tries, esp('eial]y by the (^stal)lishnn'nt of bank.s 
for the purpose'.' And yet another resolution 
was accepted l)y (love'rnment, subject to tho 
financial demands on the Government, which 
recommemh'd that 25 scl)o]arships tenahlo 
for five years at about Its. 4,000 per 
liead per annum, eventually costing not more 
tiian ftv(^ lakhs annually, be given year after 
year from the Imperial rove'tiues to Indians 
of great promise', specially for research work 
in any part of the world and in any branch of 
knowleulge a|)[)rovcd by the (Central Le'gislaturo. 
'I’hc mover, Mr. Ve!nkata])athi liazu, oiuphasiscd 
tlic importance of research in securing industrial 
development. 

The Alliance Bank Failure. 

The question whether, and if so to what 
extent, (Joverninent should intorveme in 
matters of finance and trade was tho 
subject of a heated debate in tho Legis- 
lative Assembly in the closing days of that 
body’s existence, Tho Alliance Bank of Simla 
had recently failed and tho Government had 
immediately come to its rescue by undertaking 
a present or contingent liability to the Imperial 
Bank for losses consequent on the failure of tlio 
Alliance Jiank. Tlie Imperial Bank was to 
pay fifty per cent, of their money to the deposi- 
tors straightaway. A section of the Indian 
public specially, who indignantly remembered 
tho failure of Indian Banks in 1913 owing, they 
alleged, partly to the indifferent attitude ol the 
(Tovornmeiit of India and tin; Presidency Banks, 
now exprcs.sed tho view that tho Alliance Bank 
liad been rescued because it was a European 
managed Bank. L'hey were incensed that 
no Indian auditor had been associated in tho 
examination of the accounts of the Bank. They 
proclaimed tliat the Government’s transaction 
was illegal and ultra vires, and it had no businesa , 
to pledge the taxpayer’s money in the interests^ 
of a private institute. Sir Sivaswaml Iyer 
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tabled a rcsolutiou iu the Assembly censuring 
the move of the Finance Department in helping 
the Alliance Bank in the manner stated. His 
chief argument was that the Government was 
not justified in taking the step at all as such 
false moves would land them in bankruptcy. 
He doubted whether there would have been 
such a imiversal failure of credit as Government 
alleged as the cause of its intervention. Two 
non-official members differed from the speaker 
and maintained the view that there should 
be no objection to Government intervention in 
industry and commerce at a time of financial 
stringency. The main official contention was 
that in truth no risk had been taken and 
that the Intervention had been justified by 
the results. A panic and a general run on 
Banks had been avoided. One of the lessons 
of the crisis, it was argued, was that the 
Imperial Bank ought to be in a position 
to come to help in a situation of the sort created 
by the Alliance Bank failure. But obviously 
the majority of the House thought the other 
way and the motion of censure was carried. 
The next day, the Home Member, owing to the 
peculiar phrasing of Sir Sivaswami Aiyar’s 
resolution, had to explain that the decision 
to help the Alliance Bank had been taken by 
the Government of India as whole, and not by 
the Finance Department alone. 

Agriculture. 

Though most of the legislators were from 
town and few from country, they showed, wher- 
ever possible, a fairly good interest in agricul- 
ture. Being a provincial subject, it did not 
engage that attention which It would otherwise 
have, regard being paid to the fact that nine- 
tenths of India depends on agriculture. The 
Upper House represented the cultivator better 
than the lower, as the former contained mem- 
bers from the landed aristocracy. The subject 
of rural reconstruction was broached in a cha- 
racteristically weighty speech by Sardar Jogendra 
Singh in the Council of State on the 18th July. 
The resolution had for Its object the organisation 
of agriculture and the formulation of an agri- 
cultural policy to include land revenue, village 
education, co-operative credit and other allied 
matters. Sir Jogendra Singh mainly contended 
that agriculture was being taxed being a chief 
source of revenue to the State, and relief to the 
ryot necessary. He emphasised that the progress 
of agriculture should bo assessed from time to 
time, and improvements should bo carried by the 
ryot being taught the benefits of co-operative 
credit and alli^ matters. Finally he asked for a 
committee to investigate the matter. Sir B. 
N. Sarma made a lengthy argumentative speech 
in which he maintained that If there had been 
one subject which had received the constant 
attention of the Government of India, it was 
agriculture and irrigation. He did not believe 
that the rate of land revenue was excessive. 
He further stated that much was being done 
to spread the co-operative movement in all its 
aspects. The technical argument was advanced 
that under the reforms scheme agriculture was 
a provincial subject which, however, the 
speaker followed up with the advice that no 
single committee could study the varying con* 
ditions of the seven and a half lakhs of Indian 
vUlageSi and It was np to the provincial Legis- 
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latures to undertake the agricultural reforms 
asked for. The resolution was easily defeated. 

Previous to this, an occasion to vindicate the 
Trigatlon policy of Government and meet the 
popular fallacy that railways were as a rule 
given preference over irrigation, had been 
afforded to Sir B. N. Sarma when in the same 
place on January 30, the same non-oflacial 
member complained in moving a resolution that 
'’unds be provided for irrigation projects on the 
jame scale as tor railways, and a proper expert 
board be constituted at the central headquarters 
to prevent delay in decision. The Government 
member not satisfied with the argument that 
irrigation was a provincial subject, went to glvq 
an assurance that the Central Government 
would do all it could to expedite schemes 
where under the rules its sanction was neces- 
sary ; and the Financial Secretary also pro- 
mised that Government would find funds to the 
utmost extent of its borrowing capacity for any 
well considered scheme of development, parti- 
cularly of irrigation. Tho resolution was 
negatived. 

Hallway Management. 

It caused no surprise when there was a very 
good attendance in the Assembly to watch 
and take part in the debate on the 27th Febru- 
ary on the highly contentious subject of State 
V8. Company management. Every member 
seemed to have made up his mind to eud the 
subject once for all, it for a time having been 
a handy animal. Indian and European 
opinion in the country was accurately reflected 
in tho House, for the Europeans opposed State 
management on tho plea that it had succeeded 
nowhere in tho world, while the Indian stand- 
point was the whole railway policy of tlie Govern - 
ment of India had for years been directed in 
tho interests of Great Britain and her manufac- 
turers, and Indianisation of the service could 
not proceed under the present company manage- 
ment system. The view was also expressed 
that the railways should not be considered as a 
purely commercial proposition if In other res- 
pects they served national ends. They could 
do a good deal to develop indigenous Industries 
by developing communications. The Govern- 
ment of India hardly required any argument 
to prove that the present system should go out, 
hut they differed from the majority of tho 
non-officials, as the division result showed, in 
one important particular. Mr. Innes, the 
Member for Commerce, accepted tho amend- 
ment of Dr. Gour (the first being Mr. Heogy’s 
which aimed at direct State management, as 
when tho existing railway contracts with them 
expired) that on the expiration of the East 
India Railway contract (1924) and the G. I. P. 
Railway contract (1925) their management 
should be taken over by the State. He admitted 
the need of giving a trial to State management 
in a limited sphere and of utilising tho experi- 
ence thus gained before tho other railways 
were acquired between 1928 and 1950. But 
he did not like to “bang the door" against any 
scheme of a well managed Indian domiciled 
company at a future date, and therefore he 
moved an amendment to Dr. Goiir’s “that 
efforts should be continued to concert mewures 
with the object of handing over oiio or other of 
the two railways, after such grouping as may be. 
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necessary, to . calculated 

to give India the benefits of real company 
management.” The non-offlclal majority did not 
like this “absolutely obscure ” scheme. At any 
rate, they desired that a fair trial should be 
given to State management, and they carried 
the day, Dr. Gour’s views prevailing in the 
end. 

The present system of Indian taxation offered 
a good subject for debate in the Council of State 
on the 23rd July, when Sir M. Dadabhoy moved 
an inquiry be made Into it with a view to its 
thorough revision “on an economic, scientific 
and equitable basis, with special regard to the 
taxable capacity of the people.” He charac- 
terised the OTowth of the Indian system of 
taxation as haphazard. While capable of being 
expanded in certain ways, he at the same time 
Insisted on the removal of several duties which 
hindered industrial development. Sir Pur- 
shottamdas Thakurdas called tho resolution 
inopportune. Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas held It 
was not advisable and not practicable. Mr. 
McWaters on behalf of Government was 
willing to accept the resolution, in supporting 
which he laid stress on the need for finding money 
for the national services, and referred the change 
in the fiscal policy from revenue to protectionist. 
Further consideration of the resolution was post- 
noned till the replies stated by Mr. McWaters 
£0 have been asked for from the Local Govern- 
ments had been received and were circulated to 
the members of the Council. 

Indians Overseas. 

India has a long time been the chief supplier 
of manual labour to several British colonies in 
the East. Coolies have gone out at one time 
under an indenture, and at another time as free 
men. There were no doubt many cases in which 
it was agreed that better treatment should have 
been accorded to them. As the self-respect of 
the nation grew within Its borders, it was 
inevitable that the Indian people should also 
seek to protect the dignity and economic 
interests of the nationals abroad. Of all such 
colonies that attracted tho attention of the 
Assembly during the year 1923, the most persis- 
tent was Kenya. Almost every time it put in 
its appearance in tho anxious questions of the 
memoers. The year started under a cloud. 
Elections were impending in Kenya to the local 
Legislative Council. The Indian residents 
strongly expressed the view that thev could not 
take part in them until the nature of the franchise 
whether it was a communal or common — 
they insisted on the latter — was settled. The 
European residents, so it went, had threatened 
violence if the claim of Indians wore conceded. 
Indian feeling ran high at this, and was given 
expression to in the Assembly through the 
medium of questions put by Mr. T. V. Seshagirl 
Iyer, leader of the Democratic Party. The 
Government of India undertook to do all that 
could be done to prevent any mishap. The 
general elections in Kenya were accordingly for 
the time being postpone. 

A debate was conducted in a tone of studied 
moderation in the Council of State on the 6th 
Idarch on the same subject. Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri moved a resolution that the view of the 
Council should be conveyed to His Majesty’s 
Oovemment hy telegramt “that no settlement 


regarding the political rights and status of 
settlers In the Cfrovm Colony of Keinm would 
satisfy the people of India unless the Indians in 
Kenya were granted full and equal rights of 
citizenship with the European settlers.” The 
resolution also protested indignantly against 
the reported threats of violence on the part of 
the Europeans and hoped effective steps would 
be taken to prevent any such outbreak and neces* 
sary protection would be afforded. Finally it 
recorded the emphatic conviction of the Council 
that no restrictions on new immigration from 
India would be acceptable to public opinion In 
India. The Revenue Member accepled the 
resolution and said negotiations were still pro- 
ceeding on the subject of Indian franchise in 
Kenya. 

Ominous Reports. 

By the beginning of July, ominous report, s 
began pouring in from England, where three 
deputations, one from India led by Mr. Sastri, 
and two from Kenya, one of tho European 
settlers and the other of the Indian residents 
were at work going about the India Office and 
the Colonial Office discussing the Kenya question. 
Constantly plied with telegrams from Ix)ndon 
that the Indian case was in danger, the 
Assembly was having very anxious moments. 
A resolution was therefore moved on the 2l8t 
July by Mr. Seshagirl Iyer, with the help of 
Government who specially set apart a day for 
It, which ran as follows : — “That this Assembly 
being in full accord with the claims advanced by 
the Indian residents in Kenya in respect of 
franchise, immigration, segregation, and the 
Uplands and similar matters, recommends the 
Governor-General in Council to be pleased to 
move the Home Government to concede those 
claims.” A large number of Indian members 
took part in the debate. They said the Empire 
was in danger if Indians in Kenya wore to bo 
treated as outcastes, hoped justice would prevail 
and not the narrow considerations of race and 
colour, and wished that a long view would be 
taken of the whole matter. Some talked of 
taking retaliatory measures, which were depre- 
cated by others. 

Just a few days before its dissolution and after 
a few days of the unanimous acceptance of this 
resolution, came the news of the decision by the 
British Cabinet. The Indian case, it was held 
here, had been lost on the major issues of fran- 
chise and the Uplands. Indignation rose to a 
pitch, which was reflected in the Assembly 
passing on the 27th July tho Reciprocity Bill 
of Dr. Gour in less than five hours. The Bill 
was aimed against the inhabitants of the Colonies 
which discriminated against Indians. Govern- 
ment attempted to get it circulated, but they 
failed. But they succeeded to the extent 
of making its original mandatory character 
changed Into permissive. Several other 
material alterations were made. 

Motion for Adjournment; 

A motion of adjournment was moved In the 
Council of State on the 27th July to discuss the 
Kenya decision. The mover. Sir M. Dadabhoy» 
said the Indian cause had been lost on almost 
ail the Important points, and desired the Govern- 
ment of India to oonv.ey te the Imperial Govern- 
ment their deep sorrow and profound disappoint- i 
ment at the decision* Stout support was tent 
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to the mover ])y many liKiiaii sj)cakcrs. The 
member in charge of the subject, while identify- 
ing the (Jovornmcnt with the country in its 
disappointment and sorrow, hold that there was 
still no groimd for alarm or pessimism, and hoped 
that Immigration into Konya would not be 
dlr<'cted against Indians in imrticular. Here the 
curtain was rung for the year on the unfortunate 
subject. 

Indian labour being required in Ceylon and 
Malay States and Mauritius, the Government, 
under certain conditions, proposed to facilitate 
emigration. Two resolutions were accordingly 
moved and passed in both Hou.ses. Several 
amendments of non-officials to alter the 
conditions in the contracts iiropos<'d were not 
accepted, 'while a motion to ap])oint a com- 
mittee of inquiry to measun' the (dlc'ct of fn'.sh 
Indian immigration on the condition of Indians 
already settled in Mauritius was withdrawn after 
Government’s assurance that they would look 
into tlu! matter. 

Pressure on Leaiiue of Nations. 

On 12tli July Sir H. V. Sarvadhikary called 
th(' Assembly to necej)! in ri'solution recommend- 
ing tl)e appointment of a committee with a non- 
olflcial majority “to consider tlic que.stion of 
coiitinuing the existing financial and other 
support by the Govc'rnment of India to the 
League of Nations, specially in th«' light of tlu' 
grievances of Indians in tlic Mandated J’erri- 
torios of Tanganyika ami the ex-German Islands 
of the Paeilie Ocean.” J'rankly did tlic member 
for Calcutta coiuVss tliat his olqect was to put 
ImpiTial ju’essuri' and the pressure of the League 
of Nations on the otf('nding units in order to 
secure justice; for fiidiaus. But the opposition 
became general in tlie non-otfieial benches and 
the remedy was held worse than the disease. 
Sir 13. N. Sarnia stated that the (•overnment of 
India were busy making representations on 
subjects similar to those maintained in the resolu- 
tion, which was witlidrawn. 

Political Offenders. 

The reli'asc of political offenders who had 
recently courted jail figures a good deal in the 
questions and didiates of the legislature, sjK'cially 
In their latter days, After his resolution “that 
early stops be taken to amcml tlu* eleidoral laws 
HO as to enable a member of the Council of State 
to syek election to otlur legi.^^lative i)odies con- 
stituti'd nndf'r the (Jovc'rnment of India Act of 
1919 ” was withdrawn on tlie i2th March, two 
days later Mr. Syed Ilaza Ali moved in the 
same place that tin* el(*ctoraI rule laid down that 
a person convicted of a “ political olh'ncc involv- 
ing a sentence of six months was ineligible for 
election to any legislative body be modified”. 
Non-official opinion wa.s dividc'd on the subject, 
while (Jovernment oppos('d it as a gratuitous 
concession to unwilling persons who had no 
respect for the jogl.slatures. It was, however, 
announced that tlie que.stion of making more 
elastic the rules relating to the removal of disqua- 
lifications arising out of erimlnal convictions bn 
a comprehensive basis without any reference to 
particular categories was engaging the attention 
of Government. 

An attempt was made on the llth July by 
the Democratic Party of the Assembly through 
Its ProMdent Mr. Seshagirl Iyer, to raise the* 
question of the release of * iioUtteal -prisoners': 


He moved “that at an early date Mr. Gandhi, 
Hasrat Mohani and Mr, Mahomed All and others 
who were convicted at the Karachi trial, be 
released,” Conciliatory methods, said Mr. 
Aiyar, would pacify the situation aroused by 
the arrest and incarcerations of the Non-co- 
operation leaders, specially that of Mr. Gandhi, 
whom he called “ a great asset in favour of peace 
and tranquillity, law and order ”, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, in opposing the resolution, denied that 
Mr. Gandhi’s release would ever make for peace, 
or it would bo in the interests of the country. 
H(; was .still a danger. The Homo Member 
described the Ali Brothers as advocates of 
viol(*nce. He concluded by saying that the 
j)resent situation did not jtistify the step pro- 
posed. On the point of the ndcasc of Lula 
Lajpatrai, which was subsequently added to 
th»; resolution he said it was a purely local 
question. The words “ Maiilana Mahomed All 
and others ” wore omitted in the r('solution by 
an amendment. The resolution itself was 
defeated after a fairly full debate. 

Miscellaneous Subjects. 

J'he .subject of 8 t 0 ])ping traffic in women and 
cliildren raised a gcntle-hoat-wave at the Delhi 
session of the Assembly when Government 
siiceceded in carrying a motion, the object of 
which W'a.s to get re-considered by tlic local 
(iovernments and tlie puldie amendments which 
liad been made by the Assembly iu sectiopy 362 
and 308 of tlie Indian Penal (’ode by which the 
age of consent was raised from 16 to 18. Govern- 
nient were warned not to go against public 
opinion on a delicate social subject like the one 
under consideration. 

The cvor-greori of Indian polities, reserva- 
tion of compartiiK'rits in railways for Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, once again appeared on the 
lOth March when a member from Sind moved for 
its nliolition. On behalf of the lUilways it was 
submitted that the question, little as it was, 
should not be made a racial one, and it hoped time 
would set everything right. J’he motion was 
withdrawn. 

On the undertaking of Mr. Hindley, the 
representative of the llailway Board, that the 
elfe('t of the la.st increase in third class passenger 
fares would bo carefully watched and the 
Itiilway administration would lie advised to 
reduce them if experience showed that they 
were greater than the traflic could bear, a 
rosolutlcm that on all State railways return 
t icket.s for first, second and inter. class passengers 
be issued at a fare and a third during the Puja,. 
Ghristmas and Easter holidays and fares for 
third class passengers he reduced by one-fourth 
immediately, was withdrawn. 

The minor administration of Ajmere-Merwar^ 
figured in the Council of State on the 2l8t 
IVtiniary when Mr. Syed Ilaza All demanded by 
a resolution that if there was no scope for the 
realisation of the ix)litieal aspirations of the 
people of that tract under the present adminis- 
tration, it should be .'i/nalganiatcd with 
the TTaited Provinces or any major province., 
At any rate, the Hon’ble member wanted an 
inquiry. The Government of India announced 
that the U. P, Government were not willing to. 
have the area under thom and further epnsidera- ( 
t/ion was procnedtng. The subject Was; dropped . ' 
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Leifislative Work- 

No one can accuse the last LeGlslativeAssembly 
and the Council of State of want of patience, 
industry and capacity with regard to leglalative 
work. Containing a strong legal element, the 
L igislature always interested itself in the reform 
of the law in all its aspects, political, social 
and economic and general. In the Dehi 
session, 21 Bills were passed, and in the Simla 
session 19 ; 29 Bills were ‘pending before the 
Legislature when the Delhi sesrtion closed and 
when the Simla session closed. But for the 
very very large time that that monumental 
piece of legislation, the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act took up, some of the Bills llnally 
ponding would have been disi)osed of. 

In the domain of law proper, the important 
Acts passed were:— The Malabar (Comjdetion 
of Trials) Act, th(! Itopealing and Amending 
Act, th(' Indian Oliiclal Secrets Act. the Indian 
Benal Code (Amendment Act), the Code of 
Criminal Procedure Amendment Act, and the 
Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act. 

In the domain of general (offleial) legislation 
the following Acts were passed : — The Indian 
Lunacy Act, the rndian Boilers Act, the Indian 
Ports (Amendment) .fct, the (’antonments 
(House Accommodation) Amendment Act, the 
Indian Naval Amendment .4ct. the Prisoners 
Amendment Act, the Indian 1'(‘rriforial and 
Auxiliary Forces (Amendment) Act, the Indian 
Army (Amendment) Act, tin* Indian Electricity 
(Amendment) Act, and the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure (Ainendnient) Act, 

In the domain of financial legi.slation, the laws 
assed were:— The Cotton Transimrt Act, the 
ndlan Paper (hiiTeney Acts, 'the Indian Cotton 
(’('Hs Act, the Indian Income-tax (At)iendment) 
Acts, the ({overnrnent Savings Banks (Amend- 
ment) Act, the Indian Merchants Shii)ping Act, 
the Indigo Cess (Ilepcaling) Act, and the 
Annual Finance Act (Budget). 

In the domain of social legislation, the laws 
enacted were : — The (him Inal Tribes Act, the 
Indian Mines Act, the Workmen’s Com])en- 
sation Act, th(i Married Women’s Proi>erty 
(Amendment) Act, the Special Marriage (Am 
endment) Act, the Kutehi Memons (Amendment 
Act, the Charitable and Bedigions Trust' 
(.\meridment) Act, tlio Mussalman Wakf Act, 
tlio Legal Praetitloners (Women) Act, and the 
Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act. 

It should be r('mcmbcred tliat In all tbes' 
domains several Bills were introduced wliieh 
were rejected by the Houses, and which, how 
over, should be remembered along with the Acts 
that were pj^^sed in estimating the W'ork o' 
legislation d</ine by them. 

Crimi^ Law Amendment. 

Only a brief survey is possible of all this work 
The Magnum opm of the Legislature wa: 
undoubtedly the Criminal Procedure Cod 
(Amendment) Act. After a long and searching 
deb.ate in which the proposal to postiwne the 
consideration of the Bill, as it had been passed 
by the Council of State in September 1922, on 
various grounds, it was taken in hand and 
dragged its weary length Into March. Sovera 
clauses evoked strong opposition and man- 
amendments were made. The officials oppose 


hem whenever they thought the interests of 
ustice would bo in peril if they wore accepted; 
-ho non-officIals while expressing the same 
/lews aimed at reducing the ‘ zoolum ’ of the 
r>oliee. 'ITie recent abuse of certain section of 
he Code for political jmrposes such as 1Q8 and 
44 (!r. P.C. encouraged the non -officials to put 
orward several restrictive changes, which, 
owevor, did not succeed . ’I’he Assembly made 
[uite a number of amendments to the Bill 
,s jiassed l)y the Council of State of which all 
i^crc accepted I)y the (-oiincil when the Bill W'as 
“oferred hack to it except four. Those four 
wcr<‘ llnally accepted I y tiiat body before the 
Bill was passed into Law. 

It took nearly a decade to liavo the Criminal 
Tocedure Code aimuided and the work engaged 
he minds of some of tlio best judicial and legal 
‘l(‘m(‘uts of the countrv. Wlillc the changes 
n individual sections like 162, ID.^S and 406 
cquirc attention, the Code on the wlioio was 
onsideraL ly improved . 

Racial Distinctions Act. 

Th(' next Act in importance was what popn- 
arly is known as the llacial Distinctions Act 
tlic Criminal Law Ameiuiinent Act), which 
ought to ]»nt an end to .se\(Tal claims which 
ndian iniblic opinion thought Kuropoans in 
iidia liad enjoyed to the detriment of the 
nterests of justice. It was essentially a piece 
)f romi>romiso legislation and proceeded to 
up the Jmlian to the special iiosition of 
he European while' it also reduced or abolish 
;ome of the latter’s privileges. Under the new 
law, Indian magistrates (first class) can try 
Euro])eans and rice rema. The death penalty 
can i)e impose'd on an European by a Sessions 
Court. In a jury case involving racial consi- 
derations, the accused can claim a majority 
of his own countrymen to he empanelled, and 
an appeal lies to the High Court, Ih'ovisions 
are added l)y wiiieh the right of IJabca/^ Corpus 
is extend('d" to all persons including Indians. 
The As8<‘ml)ly sncceeded in providing appeals 
against sentences of wlii]jping. But for the fear 
of the Bill l)eing wrecked, the Assembly had to 
accept two reservations made by the Secretary 
of State in tlie Baeial Distinctions Committee’s 
Jle]>ort (on wliich the Bill was based) in res])cct 
of the definition of a “ European British sub- 
ject ” .so as to include' the Colonials, and a provi- 
sion to the effect that in the case of persons 
subject to the Naval Discipline Act, the Array 
Act or the Air Force Act, wlien accused of cer- 
tain offences, the Advocate General would bo 
f)ound,.if instructed f)y a eompetent authority 
to move the Higli Court foi’ the transfer of the 
case to that Court and that Court would there- 
upon be bound to do so. 

Lala Girdharlal Agarwala’s Bill to repeal 
tho Criminal Law Amendment Act was intended 
to do away with tho ‘’repressive” legislation 
that was still remaining on the Statute Book. 
He contended that the Act was no longer 
necessary and has recently been abused by 
having been applied to Congress Volunteer 
Associations, whose creed was non-violence. 
Sir Malcolm Hailoy contended that blood- 
thirsty anarchists were still alive in India and 
the Executive could not afford to forego extra- 
ordinary powers on certain occasions. Per- 
mission to introduce tlm Bill was refused. 
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Creation of Indian Bar. 

Mr. Kangacharlar met with a different verdict 
from the Assembly when he moved a Bill for 
the creation of an Indian Bar and the abolition 
df distinctions between various branches of 
the profession. The Government of India, in 
view of the many considerations involved in 
It, allowed the Bill to be introduced without 
opposition and consented to appoint an autho- 
ritative Committee, which has since been 
enquiring into the matter. 

The Code of Civil Procedure Amendment 
Bill was passed (Section 60) by which the limits 
within which the salary or allowance of public 
officers and servants of railway companies and 
local authorities while on duty are protected 
from attachment In execution of decrees raised. 

The privilege of objecting to the proposed 
acquisition of a land for a public purpose before 
it is finally decided upon Is granted to the 
owner by the Government’s amendment to the 
Land Acquisition Act. 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer's Bills to amend the Hindu 
Law so as to include certain classes of heirs 
hitherto excluded from inheritance under the 
Hindu Law and to alter the order of succession 
under the Hindu Law in favour of certain 
classes of heirs In certain parts of the country 
were postponed for further consideration. 

The first Assembly and the first Council of 
State will be remembered for the charter of 
social and economic justice which they legis- 
lated for the manual labourer. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which is to come into force 
from July 1924, lays down for the first time in 
India the principle that workmen should receive 
compensation for injuries suffered from accidents 
arising out of and in the course of their employ- 
ment. It applies to workers in factories and 
minbs, railways and trams, certain classes of 
seamen and builders, dock labourers, telegraph 
and telephone linesmen, underground sewage 
workers, men of fire brigade, etc. The excep- 
tion is persons who r:!CPive more than Its. 300 
unless they are manual or railway workers. 
There are such conditions as drunkennes-a, 
negligence, etc., which disqualify an injured 
person from compensation. The Act is gradua- 
ted to apply to cases of death, permanent injury 
but not death, and loss of earning cajmclty. 
It is framed as to reduce the scope of litigation 
as it provides for the administration and settle- 
ment of disputes by special commissioners. The 
Act is in no way comprehensive, but as a begin- 
ning It is considered by public opinion a great 
step In advance. 

Progressive prohibition of child work in mines 
is laid down by the Mines Act, and it will be 
amplified when conditions prmit, to extend 
to women. The hours of labour have been 
reduced to 60 hours above ground and to 64 
hours below per week. 

Another Act aims at the suppression of 
tra ffic in women and children . It may be stated 
in this connection that the Bill of Dr. Gour to 
raise the age of consent in case of rape (Indian 
Penal Code) was rejectefd by the Assembly on 
introductioni 


Married Women's Property. 

The imru'ovement of the ^itlon of women 
engaged the attention of the Legislature a good 
deal. A Bill was passed into law by which the 
Married Women’s Property Act was so amended 
as to provide that a policy of insurance expres- 
sed on the face of it to be for the benefit 01 the 
wife or the wife and children of the Insurer 
shall automatically become a trust for their 
benefit. By the amendment of the Legal 
Practitioners Act, women are enabled to 
practice in law courts when properly qualified. 
Dr. Gour's Bill to amend the code of Civil 
Procedure in such a manner as to abolish impri- 
sonment in the civil jail as a method of enforcing 
decrees for the restitution of conjugal rights 
was passed into law. 

Dr. Gour has also linked his name with a 
famous measure, the Special Marriage Amend- 
ment Bill, which enables persons professing the 
Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh or Jain religion to marry 
under the Special Marriage Act of 1872 without 
being forced to declare that they do not profess 
those religions respectively, and applies the 
provisions of the Indian Succession Act to the 
property of such persons and their issues. In 
its final form the Act was a compromise one. 

The Hindu Ceremonials Emoluments Bill, 
the object of which was to remove the obligation 
to pay fees to a hereditary priest, which is enfors 
ced in several parts of India, whether his service- 
are required or not, was passed by the Assembly 
but thrown out by the Council on the plea that 
in destroying vested rights, it did not provide 
compensation. 

Dr. Gour withdrew his Adoption Beglstra- 
tion Bill. His motion to refer the Hindu 
Coparcener's Liability Bill to a select committee 
did not succeed. 

The only piece of Muslim Legislation for the 
j^ear was the Mussalman Wakf Act by which, 
in the provinces in which it is applied, the 
Muttawallls of all Wakfs are compelled to fur- 
nish within a specified time full particulars 
relating to the trust and to subject the accounts 
of the trust to an annual audit by qualified 
accountants. 

The Bill of general human interest was the 
abolition of Transportation, which was abruptly 
dropped with a view to further discussion. It 
Is intended that the Bill should bo widened to 
imbibe the spirit of modem penology. 

The Cantonments Bills aiming at the libera- 
lisation of the administration of these areas 
could not be handled by the Council of State 
after its passage in the' Lower House. 

Two Bills of an entirely different class deserve 
mention. The Mahendra Pratab Singh Estates 
Act, which provides for the forfeiture of the 
estates and other property of Mahendra Pratab, 
a revolutionary now outside India, and for 
their grant, subject to conditions, to his son, 
is the first Act of Attainder passed by the 
Indian Legislature. 

The Immigration into India Bill (the Reci- 
procity Bill referred to under Indians Over- 
seas— Kenya/ was passed In that haste at one 
sitting of the Assembly on the heels of the 
Kenya decision. It attempts to regulate the 
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entry into and residence in British India of| 
persons in other British possessions, who shall 
nave no more rights and privileges in India than 
Indians in those respective countries. It has 
still to win the approval ot the Upper House. 

The Financial le^slatlon is dealt with under 
the head of Finance, 

The Financial Conditions* 

The year 1923-24 did not prove an exception 
to the statement of the late Lord Bryce that the 
chief difficulty of the Anglo-Indian administrator 
is finance. The anticipated deficit of nine crores 
had nearly doubled, revenue having fallen by 
12i crores as follows: — 

Posts and Telegraphs *. ..( -Ofcrore) 

Customs (3*12 crores) 

Income-tax (3*4 crores) 

Railways (5*86 crores^ 

This was the fifth year of deficit, the accumu- 
lated total being 100 crores. (The Provincial 
Governments, it may be remembered in this 
connection, were not doing bettor.) Thirty- 
one crores of the deficit had been covered by the 
operation of the printing press, thus starting 
the vicious circle of taxation by inflation. The 
remainder amounting to 69 crores had been raised 
by borrowing. Moreover to the extent of 22 
crores the borrowing had taken the form of 
Issues of Treasury Bills to the public, “which are 
an evil even in England where the money market 
is much more elastic than in India.” The 
continued deficits were impairing India’s credit 
abroad. As to the public debt, since 1914 the 
total had increased by 370 crores and the un- 
productive debt by 227 crores. Borrowing as 
an instrument of relief could no longer be 
safe or reliable. The only way out lay in the 
country meeting her expenditure, whether on 
capital or revenue account, out of her own 
savings. 

In preparing the estimates for the next yea 
1923-24 these very grave considerations had 
to be taken into account. An expert had been 
brought out from the British Treasury, and Sir 
Basil Blackett promptly addressed himself to 
his task only to find himself astonished at what 
he called the Rake’s Progress. Lord Inch cape, 
another famous expert, bad also been brought 
out to wield the retrenchment “ axe,” and his 
committee’s recommendations, before they 
published, were partly incorporated into the 
new Budget. 

In his Financial Statement, the Finance 
Member, at the very beginning, ruled out the 
question of stabilising the currency as premature 
He warned against a higher rate of exchange 
as making a considerable dillerence to interest 
charges on the sterling debt, and as in all likeli- 
hood involving a restriction of India’s export 
trade and a readjustment of internal prices* 

The total gross expenditure Including the 
working expenses of the commercial depart- 
ments he estimated to be 204J crores or 11 
crores less than in the previous Budget. The 
gross revenue was estimated at 198J crores, 
leaving on the existing taxation, a deficit of 
5.85 crores. In respect of ways and means, the 
total liabilities were estimated at 67 crores 
Indudl^ the railway capital outlay of sr' 
crores, mans to provlacial Govemmeuts 1 


crores, discharges on Treasury Bills 5i^ crores, 
and of funded debt 6 crores. The loans next 
year were assumed for the estimates at £15 
millions in sterling and 26 crores In rupees, 
though the exact method of effecting the remit- 
tance was not settled. 

The Central Budget could not yet be balanced, 
though the total deficit of 6*85 crores had been 
reduced to 4*26 crores by crediting to revenue 
the interest on securities in the Paper Currency 
Reserve, which method was approved by the 
Assembly in 1922-23. While therefore the talk 
of provincial contributions being reduced for 
the present was not a practical proposition at 
all, new taxation became necessary to make up 
the uncovered deficit. It was not safe, said the 
Finance Member, to depend on any possible 
“ cuts ” being made on the basis of the Inchcape 
recommendations by the help of whi(di a lump 
reduction of Rs. 40,27,000 had been made in the 
budget. Amidst cries of “No,’* “Never,” the 
Finance Member next announced that the only 
practicable tax was the salt tax, which he pro- 
posed to double. It must bo unpleasant, he con- 
cluded, but was preferable to recurring deficit 
and insolvency. 

The Usual discu3^ion on the budget opened 
on the 5th and continued on the 6th March. The 
criticism of the military expenditure was only 
in severity exceeded by the criticism of the salt 
tax. The proposal was condemned as politi- 
cally unwise and economically burdensome. 

A reduction in the amount of the tax was suggest- 
ed by a few. A temporary surcharge of half an 
anna per rupee in respect of income-tax, super- 
tax and customs collections was suggested, also 
a four anna duty on silver and an export duty 
on petrol and jute, all of which were un- 
acceptable to the Treasury Bench. 

The military expenditure was considered too 
high, and it was urged there was still room for 
retrenchment. Introduction of Indians into 
all the branches of the Army on a cheaper scale 
was recommended. The present inequitable 
system of capitation grants was condemned, 
as also the policy of occupying Wazirlstan and 
civilising the Mahsuds. On the other hand, 
reduction in the passenger fares and stabilisa 
tlon of the exchange were pressed. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, in 
reply, said that largo reductions had been made 
in the troops for economy’s sake and he could not 
go further. He would not give any hope that 
military expenditure would be reduced to Rs. 60 
crores, as the Inchcape Committee had desired. 
He endorsed the non-olficial view about capita- 
tion grants and held out hope that the financial 
commitments in Wazirlstan would be reduced* 

Winding up the debate, Sir Basil Blackett 
examined and rejected all the alternative pro- 
posals, repeated that further cuts were impossible 
and asserted that the salt tax still held the field 
as economically the least harmful. Ho plainly 
disliked as mere easy manipulation the sugges- 
tion (made by Mr. Samarth) to transfer certain 
charges from revenue to capital expenditure: 
It would merely mean, he said, the lulling up 
unproductive debt wblob had alret y grown to 
be Rs. 224 crores. 

The Council of State also discussed the Budget 
on the 7th March. The salt tax was again oppos- 
ed here, among other things, as being o<wduoive 
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totho rotluction of tho vitality of tho poor people 
and their cattle. The alternative suggestions 
wore made of capitalising the railway annuities, 
levying a duty on imported iron and steel, and. 
a surcliargo on gros.s shipping freights. Kinally 
an c.vpcnclituro control tomuiittcc was suggest- 
ed. 

'J'hc deniand« for grants wore proceeilod with 
in tlio Assembly from tho 12tti totiie 17th March. 
The nett revenue and tiio nett expenditure in 
the estimates as they stood at tiiis stage wore 
Its. 1,26,61,71,000 and Its. 1,30,87,92,000 respec- 
tively. 

At the outset tho Assembly reasserted its right 
to discuss, thougli not vote upon, non-votable 
items, which according to an announcetnont of 
tho Home Alembor just then made, tho Assenii)ly 
could not touch. Nominal reductions were 
moved in several of those dopartmonte such a.s 
tho Political Service and tlm tlovernmont of 
India Secretariat, to ascertain tlm policy of 
tho Government with regard to the Jndianisa- 
tion of tho Services. 


'the Assembly Anally made the 
reductions : — • 


following 

Us. 


Customs . . . . . . . . 4,00,000 

Uailwavs 50,00,000 

Jliiiiways 1,14,00,000 

Government Allministration .. 5,10,000 

Stamps . . . . . . . . 1 

Miscellaneous . . . . • . 3,00,000 


Total 1,76,10,001 


The Governor-General had to certify and re- 
store two items among tliose. At tho instance 
of Mr. Samarth, tho Assembly luid carried tlie 
suggestion to transfer the sum of Us. 1,14,00,000 
under Uailways from rcNonne to cat)ital 
oxi)eiuliture. As pointed out in tlio course ol 
general discussion, Government looked askance 
at tho soundness of t!ic iiroi'ooding and it was 
restored to where it stood in tho budget as 
presented on tho 1st March, 'J’he item under 

.Aliscellaiieons ” related to tlio Pnblii* Serviees 
Com mission. Tlio debate for omitting this item, 
which was based on oppo.sition to tlie appoint- 
ment of tho commission, was on tho same liims 
as tlio previous debate. (See under Uesoln- 
tions.) Tlirown out by a very narrow majority, 
tile item had to he restored by tlio Governor- 
General. 

The Salt Tax Enhancement. 

On tho 1 9th Afarch, Sir basil iUackett pre- 
sented tho Finance bill wliich embodied only 
one new proposal, namely, tho doubled salt 
tax (Us. 2-8 per inaund). The deAcit at that 
stage was c^ilculatod to i)e Us. 3,68,8.1,999, 
considering tlie cuts made by tlio Assembly. 

A long, strenuous debate followed on tho 
proposed onliancemeut. An informal conference 
to secure a formula of agroomunt failed, and the 
ofllcial defence grow more warm in whicli tlie 
economic soundness of tlio tax was raaintaiiied. 
Throe arinas ixir head per annum was considered 
as tho lightest of liglit burdens at a time of fall- 
ing prices. There was no more room for ro- 
trouehmont. To present a doAcit Budget to the. 


world once again was not a thing worth contem- 
plating. It would certainly Impair lodia’s credit 
and would raise India’s Interest piiyments on 
borrowings in and out of fudla. Finally the 
mild throat Was hold out that, if tho tax were 
rejected, tho Viceroy would bo involved in a 
heavy roiponsibility for coming to a decision 
on a quoition of so momentous a nature. On 
the other hand, the oppodtion maintained 
that tlie salt tax was really burden.somo. Poli- 
tically, it would bo unwise ami prove a “ mes- 
senger of revolution. ” (Jonstitiitionally it 
would bo a retrograde step since the Legis- 
Jaturo should bo free to vote supplle.s as it 
likerl. It was hinted that behind the proposal 
there w'as tlie dark design of standardising tho 
expenditure at tliat year’s level, the course of 
rofcrenciuiiont automatically coming to an end. 

An amendment to raise tho tax to two rupees 
a inannd in place of Us. 2-8-0 as suggested by 
Government was rejected by 55 votei to 48, and 
Anally Mr. Rangacliariar’s motion rejecting 
the proiiosod enhancement and maintaining 
tlio present rate (Us. i-4-0) was carried by 59 
votes to 44. No chance was allowed for alter- 
native proposals, among wliicli was one by Sir 
Montagu Webb for drawing upon the Gold 
Standard Ueserve, a proposal wliich tlie Finance 
Member condemned as tlio most unsound of un- 
sound suggestions. The Finance Bill as amend- 
ed by .Afr. Rangachariar (rejecting tho salt tax 
onliancemeat) was tlien carried. 

On the 23rd iAFarch tho Council of State 
re-itorod the rejected item at the instance of 
the (iovermnent, l)ut not before the objection 
was raised, chiefly by Sir M.xneekji Dadabhoy, 
tliat over money bills the Upper House should 
not bo lirougbt into conAiet witli the J.owor 
wliich was tlie more popular. 

Oil tlio 28tli Marcii, the gloom thickened 
when tlie Assembly was given an opportunity to 
reconsider its decision by tho Fitiauco Bill as 
amended iiy tlie ('oiincil being once more placed 
before it. ” Balance tho Budget, ” was the 
slogan of tho Finaiu'e Memlier, Tho oppo- 
nents argued and a[)poaled. Tliey said they couM 
not soiiarate tlie political from tho Anancial 
aspects of the matter. (Jovermuoiit wore 
reminded of tiioir previous promise that if any 
new impost w'ore to bo levied it would bo by 
the mandate of tho Assomlily. Wliat liad 
liappoued to it now f Was tiie generosity of 
tlie Assomidy in voting several crores of 
taxation in tlio two previous years to be 
rewarded with tliis sort of treatment ‘f Wore 
tlie allies of Government to bo sacriAced to tho 
interests of tlio non-co-ojxirators f How were tho 
Reforms succe.^sfuUy to work f Did not, really 
sijoaking, Wliitohall press for the tax and Delhi 
simply obey ? Was not the money to be got out 
of tlie salt tax to l>e si>eiit on a more forward 
policy on the Frontier? Had all possibilities 
of nlternativo taxation been explored ? Would 
India’s credit l)o so badly alTocted as was re- 
presented if tho Budget wore loft as it was ? 
Was not the deAcit after all an “ ofheo-mado,” 
paper deAcit ? ” All these and a number of 
other questions wore asked, and all theio wore 
answered from the olAcial benches. While 
denying that tlie Ueforins would break down 
if tho enhaucomont were doerood by cortiA- 
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cation by tbe- Viceroy, the Homo Member 
contended that tho powers of certification 
were not “ kept for show, but for use.” 

Tbe enhancenunt was a^ain rejected by tho 
Assembly by 58 votes against 47. 

. The salt tax at Rs. 2-8-0 as originally pro- 
posed was subsequently restored under tho cer- 
tification powers of tlie Governor- (Jeneral, wlio 
issued a lengfcliy cormnuni<iuo oxidaining his 
proceeding. 

Tile Viceroy’s action was doi'atod in flic 
House of Conunons at a later stage, and was 
supported by Parliamoat, 

Supplementary Grants. 

The autumn session of tho Legislature has 
not usually much financial work to do except 
jiassing tho supplomeutary grants, tliougli last 
year two financial JhlJs wore passed. 

Tho Assembly first addressed itself to a 
formal task, that of regularising exiienditun! 
previously incurred in JU21-22 and it had 
little to offer by way of Governmonc statement 
as the Lublic Accounts Committee of tlie llousiis 
had already scrutinised tbe administration of 
funds; only it was desired that tiio approi»ria- 
tion roiiorts should bo fuller in details uiul be 
published earlier. 


Tho excess grants as agrood to by the Assem- 
bly wore: — LxiKuulituro chargeable to rovenuo, 
Its. 1,95,00,183 and disbursements of loans and 
advances, Its. 2,98,32,970. 

Tho sup])]omontary grants wore then taken 
up. 'I he item of “opium” caused a boated 
debate. While iNfr. llangachariar opposed it 
on tho ])loa of “ Grievances before suiiply, ” 
Sir HeviiU’asad Sarvadhikary opposed tlic 
encouragement of cultivation even by an acre of 
opium on moral grounds. Government plead''d 
they wore doing their very host to roduco 
poppy cultivation, and tho Finance Member 
] (leaded for a siiirit of co-oi>oration to work tlie 
Iteforms, siiico an obstructive spirit would 
imiKido rather than accelerate the country’s 
constitutional advance. 

Tho motion was agrood to. 

Financial Resolutions. 

Wo may now turn to ttio financial rosolntions 
and legislation of tho year under review. 

The lump sum contributions which tlie pro- 
vinces have to pay to tho Central Government 
are admittedly a drain on tho resources, ospo«-i- 
ally when they roipiiro largo sums of money 
for the nation building departments; nor have 
the contributions been proi>orly proportioned 
to the capacity of tho iwovimea. Madras and 
tho Punjab have a serious griovanco in this ros- 
l)ect while, out of sheer want of solvency, 
Bengal had to be excused payment of her 
share for three years. Tho Bombay Presi- 
dency’s desire to have part of the proceeds of 
the income tax credited to her share has not 
been met. 


Tho wiping out of tho contributions being 
considered a necessary stop in tho process of 
the financial stability and the working of tho 
reforms in the provinces, Mr. M. K. lleddi 
moved in tho Assembly, on the 22nd Feliruary, 
that tho'^e contriluitions should be abolislied in 
tlie course of six years. Tho Government 
opposed tho rosolution as inopportune coming 
as it did before I ho liiidget (Murcli J), and main- 
tained that tlie Central Budget must be first 
lialanced, for wliich all efforts were being made, 
and wlion tlieir resources were doclarod snfii- 
eieiit, tlio i»rosont contributions could bo W'iMi- 
lield l)y file proviiutis. 'I'hero was a clean 
ilivision of opinion among tho non-oiriclal 
members according to tho Tirovinces they 
roproseiitod ; Madras and tlio Ihinjab wont in 
for tho resolution, Jkingal and JJombay wore 
against. Tho motion was for tho present 
elielvud by adjournmont. 

'I’lio Ackworth (’onunittoe in recommending 
tlic placing of Indian railways on a purely 
commercial liasis had strongly omphisisod the 
separation of railway from general llnanee. 
Govornmeiit desired an open deiiato in tho 
Asscmldy on ttiis rather important subject, but 
that lioily, in view of s((veral com[)lieutoil 
issues involved in tlic subject, allowed post- 
ponomont of tlio debate. It wanted to see tho 
Kiuaficial Statoment for tbe year and tlio 
liiclicapo Itotronciiment lloporb before coming 
to a decision. One of tlie elements tiiat played 
its part in tliis decision was uiidoiibtodly tho 
fear that if tlio liiiancos of tho railways, over 
wJiich tbe tax-iia>er had lost a good deal in 
former years, were separated from tho goiioral 
finances, tlio latter would not bo able to 
got anything from tlie railways just at a 
time when they wore beginning to pay a 
dividend. 

Tlio maintenance of the staidlity of tho Indian 
oxebango was tlie subject of a rosobit-ion in tho 
Council of State on July lU, when Sirdar .logon- 
tlra Singh moved a resolution to make the pound 
sterling legal toiidor in fndia with Rs. 15 to tho 
pound and aliolisli tlio theoretical legal tender 
of its. LO to tho pound. Among other reasons, 
tho Finance Socretary urged that no exchange 
eonH jiretond to# permanoiico or stalnlity in 
ilio very unsettled conditions of tho world at 
present. Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

d'ho Council of State, on tho 17th Julj% 
refused to follow in the footstej's of tho Assom* 
hly to reduce tho daily allowances to which tho 
mombors wore entitled on the ground of the 
Council’s greater dignity and privileges. 

IS’ow ns regards tho financial legislation of 
The year. 'J ho Indian Stamp Arnendmeut Act 
of .hily 1923 will be remembored tor one feature 
of the discussion that arose on it. Air. llanga- 
ebariar attempted to organise opposition on 
the solo ground of “ tirievances before supply,” 
that, is, as a protest against tlio certification of 
tho salt tax which had been rojoctod by the 
Assembly in tlio previous March. But tho 
member gained few adherents to his croetl of 
“ non-co-oi>eration,” and the talk of refusing 
tho Supplementary Budget, which had filled 
the air liefore the ; ossion met, vanished for goo<l. 
As to the Bill, its object was to raise inoTO 
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money for the provinces 'which were chiefly 
to Imeflt by the enhanced rate of duty on 
demand promissory notes. The new scale is 
one anna in the case of notes of a value not 
exceeding Rs. 260, two annas in the case of 
notes of a value exceeding Rs. 260 but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000; and In other cases, four 
annas. Thus has disappeared a long existing 
anomaly of a flat rate of one anna for all pro- 
missory notes, be they of one rupee or of ten 
thousand rupees. 

A Bill, at once popular and necessary, was 


enacted in July by which the expansion and 
contraction of the Indian Paper Currency was 
sought to be made automatically coincident 
with the fluctuations of the exiK>rt and import 
trade, i,e., seasonal market. The^Indian Paper 
Currency Amendment Act authorises the 
increase from five crores to twelve crores of 
rupees the araoimt of emergency currency 
which may be issued against bills of exchange. 
The Act is also expect^ to reduce the working 
costs of the mints by obviating the necessity 
of recolnage of withdrawn coin at a time 
when the stock of silver coin is large. 
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For a complete history of the movement re* 
•presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader Is referred to earlier editions of The 
Indian Year Book. The Congress was founded 
in 1886 by Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
w.re laid down to be : — 

Firstly, the fusion Into one national whole 
of all the different aid discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 

Thirdly the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, In focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 


in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystalllsed its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that — 

“The objects of the Indian National 
Congress aie the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilltieB of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing sys^m of administra* 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources o f the country.’* 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and those were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Amblca 
Charan Muzumdar of Faridpiir in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial ; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental ; the Extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entir^y 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi. 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT, 


Liberals and Non-co-operators.— This 

line of cleavage came definitely into view when 
the new constitutional system under the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919 came Into existence. 
The older Congressmen who had taken a con- 
siderable part in formulating the new consti- 
tution lent it their cordial support. The Con- 
gress did not. True, the Amritsar Congress, 
held in 1919, rendered lip service to the Re- 
forms. While declaring the fitness of India for 
full responsible government, and the reforms as 
Inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing. 
It declared its willingness to work them so as to 
attain the early attainment of full responsible 
government. But this mood did not last long. 
On the report of the Hunter Committee on the 
Punjab disturbances of 1919, Mr. Ghandl broke 
away from the principle of constitutional pro- 
gress and at a special session of tho Congress 
held at Calcutta in September 1920 launched 
his campaign of '' progressive, non-violent non- 
co-operation.” This decision was endorsed at 
the ordinary session of the Congress held at 
Nagpur at Christmas, where in addition the 
creed of the Congress wsis altered to make it 
*‘the attainment of swarajya by the people of 
India, by all legitimate and peaceful means,” 
the omission of the qualification “within the 
British Empire” being deliberate. The non- 
co-operation campaign was actively prosecuted 
during the y^r 1921, and shortly before the 
holding of the usual Christmas session of tho 
Congress the Committee issued a report in which 
they clftimed large sue^esses for it in tlie boy- 


cott of schools, the collection of funds, and the 
stimulation of the use of khaddar or handspun 
and hand woven cloth (q. v. The Indian Year 
Book, 1922, pp. 689, 690). Before the Congress 
was actually held the active measures taken by 
the Governments of Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab against Imtimidatlon 
and lawlessness had led to the incarceration of 
many active non-co-operators. The actual 
session at Ahmed abad was therefore a one man 
show and that man Mr. Ghandl. The work 
of the Congress resolved Itself into one resolu- 
tion, re-afflrming the Calcutta and Nagpur 
resolutions and appointing Mr. Ohandi dicta- 
tor In the use of the machinery of Congress to 
carry them into effect. It was then announced 
that active civil disobedience would commence 
on January 2l8t, 1922. 

Cbauri-Chaura and Bardoll. — The first 
manifestations of civil disobedience appeared 
in some districts of the east coast of the 
Madras Presidency, where a campaign against 
the payment of Government dues speedily col- 
lapsed before the vigour of the local authori- 
ties. Mr. Ghandi himself went to the Bardoli 
Taluka of the Surat District, which wag report- 
ed to be ripest for the campaign, to open it 
himself. But there Mr. Ghandi seems to have 
been stricken with doubts, for he sought to 
have the campaign postponed, but was vetoed 
by the mob he had wrought to the pitch of law- 
lessness. But before overt measures could be 
taken there occurred just such an episode aa 
politically-minded |)eople had knowh 
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ovitablo in tho conditioas of India. At Chauri- more violent men who had Used them and who, 
Chaura, in tho United Provinces, on February having nothing to lose and nothing at stake, had 
4th, a mob of Congress “ volunteers *’ and in- chafed at the talk of non-violence. It was 
furiated peasantry murdered twenty-one police- decided that individual civil disobedience might 
men and rural Avatchraen. This tragedy pro- be launched by Provincial Congress Committees 
duced a wave of indignation throughout the and tho picketing of foreign cloth shops and 
country and opened the eyes of people to the liquor shops was also sanctioned. Then followed 
certain end of the campaign of no law. His Mr. Gandhi's arrest and trial for sedition. A 
friends rushed to Mr. Ghandi and urged him to sentence of six years’ simple imprisonment was 
abandon the campaign. Either In deference passed on him. JVfr. Gandhi’s removal from the 
to these appeals, or because he had become scene produced a remarkable change in tho 
convinced of the impossibility of non-violent country. A period of political peace super- 
civil disobedience, Mr. Ghandi agreed and pub- vened, and people began to ask themselves more 
lisiied as tho fruit of a hasty meeting of the closely whither the campaign of “ no-law ” 
Working Committee of tho Congress tlie recant- would lead. With this changed mentality there 
ation known as the Pardoli resolutions. was a strong revulsion against tho negation of 

Mr. Gandi’s programme and a strong desire 

Briefly, the Bardoli Posolntions indefinitely to enterthe Councils. But pinned as tho Congress 
susiHuidod mass civil disobedience and advised was to tho non-co-oporation programme, it was 
('ougress organisations (1) to enlist at Ica.st a not easy to resile therefrom. Jn .fune, therefore, 
crore of members for the Congress, (2) to popii- the All-India Congress Committee apiX)inted 
larise tho sitiiming-wheel and the organisation a Sub-Committee, generally known as the Civil 
and maimfaetnre of hand-spun and iiand-w'oven Disobedience Committee, to enquire into tho 
khaddar, (3) to organise national schools, (4) gcmeral situation and in particular to report 
to> organise the depressed classes for a better wludln'r Civil Disobedience in some form or 
life, (5) to organise an effective temperance some other measure of a similar character could 
campaign, (0) to organise village and town bo adoided. This Committee toured tho coun- 
panchayats, (7) to promote communal unity try for six weeks and presented a report early 
and (8) to collect money lor tin; Tilak Swaraj in November 1922 unanlinouslv holding that 
Fund. Under the constitution, it was necessary the country w'asnot ready to undertake mass 
that the Banloli programme, as slightly modi- civil disobedience. They were sharply divided 
fled by the Woiking Committee, should be on the subject of seeking entry into the Councils, 
submitted to the All-India ('ougress Committee and this difference of opinion dominated the 
ahd a 8ix)cial ses.sion was held at Delhi for that session of tho Congress held during Christmas 
purpose. At this session it became more than 1922 at Gaya, wln^re under the leadership of 
ever apparent that the control of tho movement iNfr. C. R. Das the Swaraj Party was definitely 
had passed from the hands of 3Ir. Gandhi to the formed. 

THE CONGRESS IN 1923, 

In earlier editions of the Indian Year Book, gave the liberty to those Congressmen who had 
the gra(lual disruj)tion of the Congress has been no religious or other conscientious objection to 
dealt with. 'I he. diffcueiice of opinion on the staml for (“lection to the Legislatures and ex- 
question of (huncil-entry comph'tely dominated erci.s(‘ their right of voting at the then impend- 
thc session of tlie Congress held at Gaya during ing general election. After making it idaln 
the Christmas week of 1922. It wall ))e remem- that all propaganda in furtherance of Council 
ben'd that at that s('ssion a resolution reaflirming boycott was to be suspimded, the resolution 
the programme of non-viok'ut non-co-operation further urged f'ougressiucn to redouble their 
and the boycott ot tin; Councils was passed by a efforts in carrying out the ’* Constructive Pro- 
m.ajority vote. On the morrow of that decision, gramme” with a view to attaining Swaraj at 
tho dissent ii'ivts headt'd by Mr. C. K. J)as tlie earliest possil)le moment. This resolution 
announced tlie formation of a party, w'lthin the w'as debated for over four hours at the open 
(Congress, to work for tlie non-co-operation pro- session of the Congre.ss and was ultimately 
gramme from inside the Councils. - carried by a majority vote. 

Att('in])ts Avere subs('.(nently made to bridge ^ 

the dith'rences and go back to tin* original non- Civil DiSOberdieilce> 

co-operation progranime. Ibit thesci proved Having helped tho Swaraj Party to gairi 
abortive. LTtimati ly, a special session of tho their point, the leaders of the die-hard section 
Congress Avas sumnmned at Delhi in September of the Congress were anxious to do something 
1923 mainly with a vitnv to decide whether to placate their following. They accordingly 
('ongre.'-’smen as such should participate in tlic brought forAvard a resolution for the appolnt- 
elcctions to the As><(“mbly and the Provincial meiit of a Committee to organise an effective 
Councils which were then impending. Eleventh- campaign of Civil Disobedience and to advisb 
hour efforts to acliicv(‘ unity on the eve of this and regulate the action of the Provinces orgaiiis- 
special session conijflctely failed. Mr. C.R. Da.s, ing similar Provincial and local campaigns for 
th(^ leader of the pro-Council-entry Swaraj the sjwedy attainment of Swaraj which alohe, 
I’arty, conscious of the strength of his following, in-their view, could guarantee the restoration of 
refused to yield any ground wdmtever. 'J'he Mr. Gandhi and other political prisoners to 
die-hard non-co-operators led by Mr. Mahomed liberty as well as the freedom of the .Tazirat-ul- 
Ali, w'ho liad just then come out of jail, Arab and a satisfactory settlement Of the 
rather than definitely break with the Swarajists, Punjab “ wrongs”. This resolution was de- 
agn'cd to a so-called compromise resolution, bated in the open Congress for close upon six 
This resolution, while re-affirming the faith of hours. Speaker after speaker from the I^njAb 
the Congress in non-violent non-co-operation, got up and swore tlmt that Province at any rate 
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was not ready to undertake Civil Disobedience 
when the Hindus and Moslems were flying at 
each other’s throats. '.I'he resolution was, 
however, carried by a majority, its supiwtcrs 
maintaining that the best way to achieve unity 
was through a strong common programme. 

Boycott of British Goods. 

The Si)ocial Congress then proceeded to con- 
sider another resolution calling for the boycott 
of British Empire goods as a jirotest against the 
Kenya decision. It was proposed to set up a 
small Committee with powers to co-opt to 
devise an effective scheme of 1 oycott. After 
a debate lasting for a number of hours 
the resolution was carried by 040 votes to 221, 
the Bengal delegates numbering about .SOO 
solidly voting in favour of it. The Congress 
next proceeded to consider a resolution recom- 
mended for acceptance by its excentivo in 
connecton with the Kenya decisions, declaring 
that the people of India must seriously consider 
the advisability of working for the ostablii^hment 
of Swaraj independent of the British Empir(‘. 
Taking part in the debate on tliis motion, Mr. 
Mahomed Ali made an explosive speech declar- 
ing that the passing of the resolution would be 
merely an exhibition of potulence and cliildish- 
ness and that the Congress would be making 
itself the laughing-stock of the world and con- 
tribute something to gaiety of nations. Mr. 
Mahomed All’s plain-speaking secured recruits 
for Prof. Gidwani’s amendment calling for an 
educative propaganda regarding the position 
of Indians in the Colonics and to help Kenya 
Indians in any practical programme. This 
amendment was ultimately carried by 264 to 


207 votes and the recommendation of the execu- 
tive of the Congress completely thrown over- 
board. 

Hindu-Moslem Differences* 

Next In imixjrtance to the question of Council- 
entry, wliat perhaps engaged most attention 
at the Delhi Special Congress was the question 
of Hindu-Moslcm 2ifferoncos. Both before and 
during the Congress, leaders of both the com-i 
rnunities devoted many anxious hours in finding 
a solution to the problem, so much so that on 
occasions the onlhiary delegates were kept 
waiting inside the pandal >^jthout any business 
being transacted, while discussions were ’u 
progress behind closed doors. After the Con- 
gress session had been prolonged by two or threo 
days the resolutions, which ultimately emerge 
from the IT.ndu-Moslem Unity Committee a.Ter 
heated wrangling, were rushed through tho 
session at tlie last minute witli no exidanation 
whati'ver. 'I’lto resolutions neither sought to 
cud tlie Suddhi Movement nor the coimter- 
proselytism movemcui of ti\c Jtlabomcdans. 

A Committee appointed. 

The wliole probliun was shelved by the 
ai)i)ointment of a Committee consisting of two 
Hindus, two Mahomedans, a Sikh aud a l^arsi to 
roam about Northern India aud enquire on the 
Hi)ot into com])laintH of coercion, intimidation 
and undue Inllncncc in connection with the 
rival communal movements and to submit a 
report before J)<'ccmb('r 15111. As things turned 
out this Committee did not begin iti W’ork at all; 
but Lala Lajpat Bai and Dr, Ansari ])rodiiccd 
a Hindii-jMosIem National Pact which came 
up for consideration at the annual session of tho 
Congn'ss at Cocanada during Christmas 1P23. 


THE COCANADA CONGRESS. 


Events moved fast after tlie special session 
of tho Congress held at Deliii in SeptemlxT. 
The Swaraj J’arty, having at any rate sec\ired 
the benevolent neutrality of the die-hard section 
of the Congress, proceeded with theur election 
campaigns in right earnest. Otlier Congress 
activitie.s over-shadowed by the Council elections 
were practically at a stand.slill, 'While the 
Swarajist’s election campaign and their attempt 
to oust the Liberals from tho Assembly as well as 
the Provincial Councils provoked a good deal of 
Interest, few Congressmen of the die-hard vari('ty 
appeared to be actively engaged in their own 
‘‘Constructive Programme.” A kind of paralysis 
seemed to have overtaken the die-hard ircction 
of the Congress. Notwithstanding the fact that 
they were fighting against time, the Swarajists 
Btumped many yairts of the country with their 
cry of obstruction from inside the Councils. 
They met with unexyx’cted success in the Central 
Provinces and in J3cngal. isrcantime, the 
Hindu-Moskun relations in Northern India 
were steadily worsening. As the date for the 
Cocanada Congress ai)proarhc(l, the two real 
issues that were exorcising the minds of (Congress- 
men were whether the Swaraj Party ought to get 
a mandate from the Congress to carry on their 
programme of obstruction inside the Councils 
or not, and whether any real solution Avas 
possible in connection with tho Hindu-Moslem 
question. 


Mr. Das with n vitw to consolidate his position 
at Cocanada aud enlist yiaboinedan sympathy 
for his programme entered into a compact witli 
certain Malionu'dan leaders of Bengal, wlien'by 
the Itlahomcdan community wen' promised very 
generous concessions at the expense of Hindus 
wlien India obtained .Swaraj. This so-call('d 
Itengnl Pact came as a bomli-slicil and precipi- 
tated tlie publication of the J. a jpatrai- Ansari 
Draft J’act wliicli was to have come up for 
consideration at ( ocunada in the first instance. 
Lajpatrai-Ansari Pact. 

Tlie following arc tho main provisions of tho 
Lajpatrai-Ansari Pact b'ull religious liberty, 
that is, liberty of belief, worsbii), propaganda, 
association and education is hcre]>y guaranteed 
to all the conVnninities forming tho Indian 
nation and shall form a constitutional right 
which it sliall never be lawful for any govern- 
ment to annul, modify, suspend or otherwise 
interfere with. 'J'he aforementioned liberties 
.shall, liowever. be. exercised subj.'ct to such 
disciplinary rules and regulations as may bo 
found ni'ccssary to presiirvc* jicacc and order 
and to eliminate force or compulsion by one 
party in derogation of the rights of others. 

To prevent any particukrr religious denoml 
nation being given undue preference over any 
other. No Government fund or funds collected 
by local bodie.s from public revenues ana public 
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taxes including oesscs shall be devoted to the 
promotion and furtherance of any denomlna* 
tlonal institutions or purposes. 

When once Swaraj has been achieved it shall 
be the sacred duty of every Indian, be he Hindu, 
Mussalman, Hikh, Parsi, Christian or any other 
denomination to defend it against all attack, 
external or Internal. 

In view of the present state of feeling pre- 
vailing in the different communities and in view 
of the InsuMicient development of political 
sense and responsibility in them, it is necessary, 
for sometime, to afford ade({uate protection to 
the interests of minorities. It is therefore 
hereby agreed that the various communities 
shall have separate representation in the legis- 
latures both state and federal. There shall be 
no communal or colour or caste distinction in 
public services and in educational institutions. 

Cow Slaughter. 

In order to achieve national unity and out of 
regard for the religious feelings of their Hindu 
compatriots, the .Vtussalinans of India do here- 
by by a solemn self-denying ordinance bind 
themselves to give up cow slaughter except in 
connection with Idazha, when it will bo done 
in such a manner as will not injure the feelings 
oi Hindus. 

In order to secure and preserve a calm atmos 
phoro for public worship it is hereby declared 
that no music shall be allowed iu front of places 
of public worship at sucii time as may bo fixed 
by local mixed conciliatory boards. 

Religious processions of different dcnon>iiia- 
tions, when falling on one and the same date, 
shall follow such different routes or bo fixed 
for such difforont times as may bo determiticd 
by local mixed conciliatory boards. 

In order to prevent friction and settle all 
questions giving rise to differences and conllicU 
between different religions communities, e.g. 
on the occasion oi Dussera, Mohurrain, Rati 
Jatra procession, Sikh Diwans, etc., provincia 
and joint boards will be appointed to act a;- 
conciliatory and arbitration boards. 

Compromise re-affirmed. 

The Cocanada Congress met in an atmosphere 
surcharged with suspicion and intrigue under 
the presidentship of Mr. Mahomed Ali, who 
had had just under four months of freedom aftci 
his release from gaol. Many delegates thought 
that while Mr. Mahomed Ali played for safety 
at Delhi by forcing the “ compromise ” regarding 
Council-entry on the die-hards, he would give 
an open lead at Cocanada against the Swaraj- 
ists. Such, however, was not the case. In the 
course of the lengthiest address ever deliverer 
by a Congress President, Mr. Mahomed Ali 
recommended the re-affirmation of the “ com- 
promise”. This was done by a majority vote 
after a good deal of raanmuvrlng and wrangling, 
In regard to the Hindu-Moslom probleii 
there was some heated discussion. Mr. Da- 
came in for a good deal of abuse for entering 
into a separate pact for ills own Province, 
Ultimately, the question was again .shelved by 
remltUng the All-India Draft Pact to the 
Lajpatral-Ausari Committee with instructions 


jO call tor further opinion and criticisms on uio 
draft and submit a fresh report by Slst March 
924. 

Text of Main Resolutions. 

The folio^ving is the text of tlie main resolu* 
Ions passed by the annual session of the Oon- 
;re88 at Cocanada in December 1923 .— 

Hindtj-Moslem Pact. 

** Resolved that the Committee appointed by 
lie Delhi session of tiie Congress do call for 
urther opinion on the draft of and criticisms on 
:he Indian National Pact and submit for further 
report by the 31st Afarch 1924 to the All- 
Indla Congress Committee for its consideration 
and Sardar Amarslngh of .Thabbal be included 
n the place of Sardar Mehtab Singh who Is now 
n Jail.” 

Compromise. 

This Congress rc-afiirms the Non-co-opera- 
tion resolutions adopted at Calcutta, Nagpur, 
Ahmedabad, Gaya and Delhi. Since doubts 
have been raised by reason of the Non-co- 
operation resolution adopted at Delhi with re- 
gard to Council-entry, wliether there has been 
any change in the policy of the Congress regard- 
ing the triple boycott, this Congress affirms that 
the principle and policy of that boycott remain 
unaltered. I'his Congress further declares that 
the said principle and policy form the founda- 
tion of the Constructive Work, and appeals to 
the nation to carry out the programme of Cons- 
tructive Work as adopted at Jiardoli and prepare 
for tlic adoption of Civil Disobedience. This 
Congress calls upon every Provincial Congress 
Coinniittee to take immediate steps in this 
behalf with a view to tiio speedy attainment of 
our goal.” 

Volunteer ORaANiSATioN. 

d'his Congress is of opinion that in order to 
train the people of India and make them effective 
instruments for the carrying out of National 
Work on the lines laid down by the Congress, 
it is necessary to have a trained and disciplined 
body of workers, under the control and supervi- 
sion of the All-India Congress Committee except 
as reganls its internal management. This Con- 
gress, therefore, n^'lcomes the formation of an 
All-India Volunteer Organisation and accords 
it its full support. 

Kenya. 

“ This Congress .sends tlie greetings and sym- 
pathy of the Nation to the Indian community in 
Kenj'a and while adhering to the opinion that 
unless Swarajya is won for India, the sufferings 
and grievances of Indians abroad cannot be pro- 
I)erly remedied, it authorises Mrs. Sarojinl Naidu 
andMr. George Joseph to attend the forthcoming 
Indian Congress in Kenya and study the situa- 
tion and advise the Indian community there, as 
to what steps they should take in carrying on 
their struggle against the insults and injustices 
iiuiiosed upon them.” 

INDUNS ABROAD. 

‘‘In view of the humiliating treatment accorded 
to Indian labourers in various parts of the British 
^Empire, this Congress advises the people of India 
to consider the (lueation of stopping all kinds of 
emigration from India for labour purposes and 
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rolls upon the Working Connnittoo to appoint 
a small Committco to oxamino tho mattor in all 
aspects and report to tho All India Congress 
Committee.” 

Akali STRUGOLL'. 

“ Tliis Congress declares that the attack made 
by the Grovcrnmeiit on the Shrlomani Gurudvvara 
Prabandhak Committee and tho Akali J)ul is a 
direct challenge to the right of free association 
of all Indians for non-violent activities, and 
itoing convinc<'d tliat the Idow is aimed at .all 
movements for fre('dom, resolves to stand by 
the Sikhs and calls upon Hindus, Mnssalmans, 
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Christiana, Parsia and all peoples of India to 
render all possible assistance to the Sikhs in the 
present struugle, including assistance with men 
and money. The Congress authorises tho All- 
India Congress Committee to take necessary 
■steps in this behalf.” 

SATY'AGRAHA Committek. 

■‘Resolved that this Congress authorises the 
Working Comndtteo of tho All-India Con- 
gress Committee to perform the duties of the 
Cdvil Dlsohedu'nee Coinitdtt ('0 appointed at tho 
Dellii session of file Congri'ss, and further re- 
solved tiiat tiie datygraha Comndttee do Imnce- 
lorward cease to exist as a Separate Committee,” 


All-India Liberal Federation. 


The definite breach between tho two wings 
of the old Congress party inevitably led to the 
formation of an organisation which embraces 
the older school of thought, formerly called 
Moderates and now known by the name of 
Liberals. This organisation was created in 
the name of the All-India Liberal Federation 
which holds its annual session about the same 
time but at a place different from that of the 
Congress. The J.iberal Federation met at Poona 
in December 1923 under the presidentship of 
Sir Tcj Baliadur Sapni, wlio had returned from 
England a few weeks earlier after taking part in 
tho deliberations of the Imperial Conference. In 
the course of his presidential address Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru referred to tho Kenya question 
and said that as a result of the deliberations of 
tlie Imperial Conference the position of Indians 
in the Colonies was distinctly stronger and the 
prospects more hopeful. ‘'Apart from our 
having gained,” said Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
“an unequivocal expression of good-will towards 
our aspirations from the other members of the 
British Commonwealth — excluding South Africa 
— a very important constitutional advance has 
been secured, namely, tho right of the Govern- 
ment of India to negotiate with the Colonial 
Office through men appointed by itself for this 
and no less is what is explicitly provided for in the 
formula. Lastly, we liavo again succeeded In 
isolating South Africa. You will perhaps ask 
me what guarantee there is that the Kenya Com- 
mittees will succeed in gaining any solid or 
substantial results. My answer to such a ques- 
tion would be this? If the men you send arc 
strong and reasonable they sliould bo able to 
achieve something substantial, more particular- 
ly because the Government in England appre- 
ciate now the depth and strength of the feeling on 
tills question. And for aught we know to the 
contrary wo may have at no distant date a more 
favourable Government.'* 

§3 


After denouncing tho atlitndo of General 
Smuts at the Imperial Conference, Sir Tej 
Bahadur argued at some length for a further 
oonstitutional advance and emphasised the need 
for the reorganisation of the Liberal Party. 

The Federation subsequently passed a resolu- 
tion urging for tlie immediate release of tho 
Government of India and tho local Governments 
from the trammels of the tsoc.retary of State 
and demanding provincial autonomy and com- 
plete responsibility in tlie Central (Jovernment 
except in the idilitary, Political and Foroign 
Departments. ITie resolution also asked for tho 
early appointment of tlic Statutory Commission . 

Indians Overseas. 

Another resolution which dealt with the posi- 
tion of Indians overseas passed by the Federa- 
tion run as follows ; — 

(1) This meeting of the All- India Liberals 
idaccs on record its Indignation and resentment 
at tho Kenya decision of July last, which, 
besides, being grossly unjust and invidious, vio- 
lates tlio most solemn pledges of the Crown 
and other constituted authorities, and its firm 
determination, which is likewise the determina- 
tion of the whole of India, never to accept 
any settlement which as.sjgns to their country- 
men in Crown Colonics, particularly Kenya, a 
status in any way inferior to that of any 
other class of His Majestv’s subjects. This meet- 
ing trusts that the committee to be apixilnt- 
od by the Govcrninont of India in pursiianco of 
the resolution of the last Irn]wrial Conference 
will be able to secure for Indians in Kenya a 
lX)sition in keeping with her recognised status 
as an equal luirtnor in the British Common- 
wealth bc.skles safeguarding in an effective man- 
ner their economic interests, 
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(2) Tblfi meeting further views with alarm the 
tendency of the provisions of the Kenya Immi- 
gration Bill, and requests the Government of 
India notwithstanding the unfavourable attitude 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to 
press upon him the necessity in ordinary good 
faith of delating the progress of the Bill 
through the Kenya Legislature until the com- 
mittee above mentioned should have had oppor- 
tunities of examining the measure and discuss- 
ing its provisions with the Colonial Office. 
This meellDg is further of the opinion that 
the Government of India should without delay 
appoint a strong and representative committee 
and send it to England at the earliest pos- 
sible date to raise the question with regard to 
the Kenya Immigration Bill with the Colonial 
Office. 

Retaliation against South Africa. 

(3) In view of the facts that the political, 
civic and economic interests of Indians in South 
Africa have been for generations without ado- 
cmate protection, that at the present moment 
their economic status is further threatened by 
the imposition of restraints which are humiliat- 
ing to this country as well as injurious to 
their interests and that the position of Indians 
within the Union of South Africa excepting 
Cape Colony has during many years been incon- 
sistent with their status as subjects of a 
common Sovereign and with the national dig- 
nity of India, this meeting of the All-India 
Liberals strongly urges the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State to take effec- 
tive retaliatory measures against the Govern- 


ment of that Dominion, whose representative 
refused even at the last Imperial Conference to 
explore any avenue for the redress of the griev- 
ances of Indians, great numbers of whom 
were born in that country and own it as theirs 
in particular, this meeting recommends the 
imposition on non-Indian South African Colo- 
nials of reciprocal restrictions and disabilities 
in respect of the franchise, both political and 
municipal, eligibility for the public services 
and the right to hold properties and trade, 
mining and navigation licenses. 

(4) This meeting strongly urges (1 ) an amend- 
ment of the Racial Distinctions Removal Act so 
as to deprive non-Indian South African Colo- 
nies in India of the special privileges still 
accorded to them in criminal trials, and f2) the 
imposition of a prohibitive import duty on 
South African coal, taking care at the same 
time by suitable measures to provide adequate 
facilities to Indian coal in the way of trans- 
port and otherwise. 

Mr. Sastrl’s resolution urging India’s with- 
drawal from the Empire Exhibition was with- 
drawn at the last moment, the President of the 
Liberal Federation declaring : ” The Liberal 
Party as a party does not stand committed to 
a policy of boycott.” 

The work of the reorganisation of the liberal 
Party was entrusted to a committee consisting 
of the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastrl (Chair- 
man), Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani, Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Mr. Gokaran 
Misra and the Hon. Mr, Chitnavis. 


The Moslem League. 


The Indian Moslem League was established 
In 1906. Prior to that time the Indian Mos- 
lems had stood aloof from politics. Acting 
under the guidance of the greatest man they 
have produced, Sir Syed Ahmad, they devoted 
their attention to education, founding the 
Aligarh (College with the special purpose of 
making up the leeway of Mahoraedans in edu- 
cation, and left politics to the other Indian 
peoples. A few Mahonsedans Joined the Na- 
tional Congress and took part in its annual 
sessions ; but the community as a whole stood 
aside from political movements. 

In 1906 however changes occurred which 
Impelled Indian Moslems to action. Under 
the Act of 1892, constituting the Indian TiCgis- 
lative Councils, there was no specific Moslem 
representation and in the eL‘ciions which had 
taken place under that Act the Moslems had 
for all practical purposes failed to find selec- 
tion. Therefore, when the amendment of the 
Act and the extension of the representative 
principle were under discussion, they were 
stirred to action. They feared lest, under an 
academic system, adapted only to a homo- 
geneous people, their distinct communal in- 
terests would either secure no representation 
at all. or only inadequate representation. 
They ^lierefom took counsel together and 


approached the Viceroy In deputation, headed 
by His Highness the Aga Khan* and presented 
their views in an important State paper. 

First Constitution. 

It was felt that in view of the changed con- 
ditions the Moslems should organise their own 
political society for the expression of their 
communal policy. This was the origin of the 
Moslem League, The rules and regulations 
of the League provided for a constitution, 
with provincial branches, and defined the ob- 
jects of the League in the following language; — 
The objects of the League shall be- - 

(а) to promote among Indian Mussalmans 
feelings of loyalty towards the British Gov- 
ernment, and to remove any misconception 
that may arise os to the intentions of Govern- 
ment with regard to any of its measures ; 

(б) to protect the political and other rights 
and interests of Indian Mussalmans and to 
place their needs and aspirations before the 
Government in temperate language; 

(c) without prejudice to the objects men- 
tioned under (a) and (6) of this section, to 
promote so far as possible concord and harmony 
between the Mussalmahs and other communi- 
ties of India, 
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Revised Constitution. 

In 1912 and 1913 Moslem opinion as ex- 
pressed by the League underwent a certain 
change. First at a meeting of the Council, 
afterwards at the annual session which was 
held at Lucknow, the constitution was amended 
so as to Include in the objects of the League 
the attainment of a system of self-govern- 
ment in India under the Crown. The objectf 
of the League, as defined, are thus sei 
forth 

The objects of the League shall be : — 

(a) to maintain and promote among the 
people of this country feelings of loyalty to- 
wards the British Crown ; 

(&) to protect and advance the political 
and other rights and Interests of the Indian 
Mussalmans ; 

(c) to promote friendship and union between 
the Mussalmans and other communities of 
India ; 

(d) without detriment to the foregoing ob- 
jects, attainment, under the ajgis of the British 
Crown, of a system of self-government suitable 


to India, through constitutional means, by 
bringing about, amongst others, a steady 
reform of the existing system of administration, 
by jpromotlng national unity, by fostering 
public spirit among the people of B^lia ana 
by co-operating with other commingles for 
the said purposes. 

This change in the constitution of the League 
prodmed much discussion and was opposed 
by many of the older men who had led the 
community. 

Merged in the Congress.— From the time of 
the Amritsar Congress the Moslem League lost 
its effective separate existence. It followed the 
Congress step by step In the change of its con- 
stitution and in the adoption of non-co-opera- 
tion ; its annual session is only a pale reflection 
of the Congress, whose resolutions it accepts, with 
special emphasis on the Khilafat issue. Few of 
the leading Moslems of India take any part in 
its discussions, and those Moslems who are ac- 
tive in public life prefer to make their appear- 
ance at the Congress rather than at the nominal 
session of the League. The place of the League 
as the exponent of militant Moslem opinion 
has been taken by the Khilafat Committee. 


The Khilafat Committee. 


The Constitution and Rules of the Centra 
Khilafat Committee are : — 

(1) The Committee shall be named “ Tlie 
Central Khilafat Committee of India.** 

(2) The aims and objects of the Central 
Khilafat Committee are as follows: — 

(а) To endeavour for the improvement and 
upkeep of the power and integrity of the Khila 
fat. 

(б) To secure for Turkey a just and honourable 
peace and obtain a settlement of the Khilafat 
question, the Jazirat-ul-Arab and the Holy 
Places of Islam in strict accordance with the 
requirements of the Shariat. 

(3) To secure by untiring and necessary 
efforts the fulfilment of the pledges given by 
the British Government in its notification, 
dated the 3rd November 1914, and by the 
Premier of England in his speech of the 6th 
January 1918 regarding Immunity and safety 
Of the holy places and Ottoman territories. 

(3) With a view to secure the above 
subjects : — 

(a) To carry on Khilafat propaganda both 
in India and in other countries. 

(ft) To create brotherly relations with the 
Muslims residing in other countries. 

(c) To make the non-co-operation movement 
a success and to improve in this behalf national 
education, trades and industries. And to have 
mutual disputes settled through Panchayats. 

(d) With a view to complete the above, to 
strengthen and improve unity and friendship 
between the Mussulmans and other races of 
India, to obtain Swaraj for India and to take 
such further steps as may be deemed necessary 
from time to time. 

Constitution : (a) The Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee of India shall consist of a president, 


two vice-presidents, more than one secretaries, 
assistant secretaries, treasurers and members. 

(ft) The president and the Secretary of each 
provincial Khilafat Committee shall beconsldered 
to be the member of the Central Committee. 

(5) Besides the office bearers of the Central 
Khilafat Committee, the president am^ a secre- 
tary of each provincial committee, tho total 
number of the members for the Central Com- 
mittee shall be 200. These members shall be 
elected from different provinces in following 
numbers : N.W.F. Provinces 6, Punjab 20, 
Agra Province 22, Oudh 8, Delhi, Ajmere and 
Merwara 10, Behar 12, Orissa 3, Bengal 20, 
Assam 5, C.P. 10, Bcrar 6, Burma 6, Bombay 
and Sind 55, Andhra 5, Madras and 
Bangalore 15. 

The Session of 1923. — 'I’he Khilafat Con- 
ference session of 1923 was held at Cocanada at 
the same time as that of the Congress, with 
Mr. Shaukat All in the chair. The Conference 
congratulated Sultan Abdul Majid Khan III 
and expressed the hope that the cause of the 
Khilafat would be strengthened with his help. 

Resolutions, appealing to Mussalmans In 
India to help the children and relatives of the 
Moplahs of Malabar who were Involved In the 
rebellion, were passed. 

The Conference emphasised that it was the 
religious duty of every Mahomedan to work for 
the freedom of India and to sacrifice every thing 
for the attainment of Swaraj and congratulated 
Hasrat Mohani o.n his conduct in gaol. The 
Conference emphasised the need for communal 
unity and referred both the All-India National 
Pact and the Bengal Pact to a Sub-Coramlttee 
of its own for report. A resolution urging that 
the Jazlrat-ul-Arab should be freed from foreign 
cmitrol and that Thrace should be returned to 
Turkey was passed. 
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Red Cross Work. 


The Joint War Committee of the Order of 
8b. John of Jerusalem and the British Red 
Cross Society, Indian Branch, came into being 
on 2nd August 1016 and has been responsible 
for the provision of almost the whole of the 
supplies of comforts for the sick and wounded 
ever since. Up to the end of 1917 its own 
resources had to be supplemented by grants 
from the Horae Committee., but the generous 
response to the ' Our Day " appeal made 
by all classes in India secured its financial 
position and for the past year it has not only 
been self-supporting but can regard the future 
without anxiety. 

, In the beginning of 1918 a scheme of re- 
organisation of Red Cross work throughout 
India and Burma was adopted as the result of 
which each Province became practically autono- 
mous as regards its nwn Red Cross work. The 
wants of Military hospitals situated within the 
boundaries of a Province became its own special 
care and were met by a Provincial Committee 
which administered Provincial Funds and 
organized Work Parties and other supplies. 
Provinces also were most generous in sending 
supplies of clothing and other comforts to the 
Bombay Depot. The General Committee thus 
relieved of the 8upcr^1sion of local work was 
enabled to concentrate Its energies on co-ordinat- 
ing Red Cross work throughout India, to toko 
the measures necessary to avoid over-lapping, 
to exercise gcmcral control over the operations 
of the Bombay Depot, and to arrange for 
supplies required by Commissions overseas. 
The result of the rc-organization proved most 
satisfactory. 

Finances- — The operations of the Joint 
War Committee were brought to a close in 
June 1920. According to the final report, the 
total receipts of the committee amounted to 
Rs. 1,77,86,716. Of this Rs. 17,44,683 was 
received from the Homo Committee ; of 
the collections on “ Our Day " 86i lakhs 
were credited to the Central Committee dona- 
tions to the Committee, interest, Government 
grants for Red Cross Hospitals and stores, etc. 
Mesopotamian “ Our Day ” collections and 
sale proceeds of assets of Mesopotamian commis- 
sion account for the remainder. The Committee 
under its career with a capital investment of 
the face value of Rs. 60,33,000 (present mar- 
ket value 118.48,72,646) and Rs. 8,01,500-8-6 
in floating and fixed deposit accounts. 

New Organisation-— In 1919 when the 
Joint War Committee received an invitation 
to join the International League of Red 
Cross Societies, it was uot deterred by the 


fact that it could not, in fact, claim 
to be a regularly constituted Red Cross 
Society. But it began to take the necessary 
steps to regularise its position in this regard. 
It recognized, moreover, that it had been con- 
stituted as a committee for war purposes ; but 
the great war was over, and it desired that, 
following the example of the Red Cross Society 
of England, it should secure formal authoritv to 
expend for civil purposes such portions of its 
capital funds as remained after meeting the pri- 
mary purposes for which they were subscribed. 
A Bill was Introduced by Sir Claude Hill In the 
Imperial Legislative Council in March 1920, 
designed to give effect to these intentions, and 
duly passed into law as Act XV of 1920. The 
first members of the Indian Red Cross Society 
as constituted by that Act, were nominated on 
7th June 1920, and the Managing Body duly 
elected ; the resources and the obligations of th« 
Joint War Committee passed on that date to the 
Indian Cross Society. 

List of Officers. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India (President) ; His ExccJlency 
the Commander-in-Chlef in India (Vice-Presi- 
dent) ; The Hon. Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., I.C.S. (Cliairraan, Managing Body). 

Managing Body. 

The Hon’ble Sir Mian Mohammad Shafl, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Wood, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I. 

H'. Sharp, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Lieut.-General Sir Charles Burtchaell, 
K.C.B., C.M.a.,K.H.S. 

The Hon’blo Major-General Sir W. H. 
Edwards, K. C.I.E., C.B., C.M.G., K.H.P. 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. Moncrieff -Smith, C.I.E., 
I.C.S. 

Colonel Sir Sydney Crookshank, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. Cliatterjcc, C.I.E., 
I C.S. 

Col. W. D. Waghorn, C.B., C.M.G., R.E. 

B. N. Mitra, Esq., C.I.E., C.B.E. 

Lt.-Col. T. J. Carey-Evans, M.C., I.M.S. 

Rov. James Black, M.A., O.B.E. 

W. J. Litstcr, Esq., (lion. Treasurer). 

Messrs. Neisou Dignasse & Co. (Hon. 
Auditors.) 

Liout.-Col. H. Ross, C.I.E., O.B.E., I.M.S. 
(Organising Secretary.) 
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Customs Tariff. 


General import duties are levied for flseal 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
industries. But the tariff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourable 
rates articles, the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary in the interests of the 
country. Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free. Machinery, printing ma- 
terials, etc. arc assessed at per cent, and iron 
and steel railway material and ships at 10 pei 
cent. High duties are imposed on tobacco, 
liquors and matches. 

Re-Imports. — Articles of foreign produc 
tion on which import duty has been once paid, 
if subsequently exported, arc on re-import 
exempted from duty on the following condf 
tlons : — 

The Collector of Customs must be satisfied — 

(1) of the identity of the articles ; 

(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export ; 

(3) that the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re-export and subsc 
quent re-import ; 

(4) that they are private personal property 
rc-imported for personal use, not mer- 
chandise for sale ; 

(5) that not more than three years have 
passed since they were re-exported. 

Duty is, however, charged on the cost of 
repairs done to the articles while abroad which 
should be declared by the person re-importing 
the articles in a form which will be supplied tc 
him at the time of re-importation. 

To facilitate identification on re-importation 
an export certificate giving the necessary par 
ticulars should be obtained from the Customs 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
articles which sliould be tendered for examin 
ation. 

This concession of free entry on re-importa- 
tion is not extended for the benefit of Companies 
or Corporate Bodies. 

Drawbacks. — When any goods, capable 
of being eJisily identified which have been im- 
ported by sea into any Customs port from any 
foreign port, and upon which duties of Customs 
have been paid on importation, are re-exported 
by sea from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven- 
eights of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback : 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs port and that the 
re-export be made within two years from the 
date of importation, as shown by the records 
of the Custom House, or within such extended 


term as the Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Officer on sufficient cause being shown, 
in any case determines, provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding. 3 years. 

When any goods, having beep charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re-exported by sea as 
aforesaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as if they had been so re-exported from the 
former port : 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Officcr- 
In-Charge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three years from the date 
on which they were first imported into British 
India. 

No drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive sucli drawback bo made and 
established at the time of re-export. 

No such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sea, or unless payment be demanded within 
six months from the date of entry for ship- 
ment. 

Every person, or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on any' goods duly export- 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re-landed and arc not intended 
to be re-landed at any Customs port ; and tliat 
such iK'rson was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon. 

Merchandise Marks.— Importers into India 
esixjelally from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with tlic law and regulations relat- 
ing to merchandise marks. In Appendix II 
will be found the princii)al provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889 and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications issued tliere- 
undcr. The following summary of the regula- 
tions in force docs not claim to be exhaustive. 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference is suggested to the Merchandise 
Marks Manual which Is published under the 
authority of the Govcrumciit of India and ob- 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications. 

Infringements or offences may be classified 
ionvcnlently under four heads : — 

1. Counterfeit trade marks ; 

2. Trade^escrlptlons that are false in res- 
pect of the country of origin ; 

3. Trade descriptions that are false In other 
respects ; and 

4. Lengths not properly stamped on piece- 
goods. 
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In the expression “ ad valonrm ** used in this schedule the reference is to real 
value as defined in section 30 of the Sea Customs Act. 1878 (VIII of 1878). 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

1 

l.—Food, Drink and Tobacco. 

FISH. 

Fish, Saltkd, wet or dry 

Indian 


Such rate or 

2 

Fish, oxcludiQg salted flsh (see No. 1) 

maund of 
82^ lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 

Ad valorem 

rates of duty 
not exceed- 
ing one 

rupee as the 
Governor- 
General in 
Council may, 
by notiflea 
tion in the 
Gazette of 
India, from 
time to time 
prescribe.* 

15 per cent. 

8 

Fishmaws, Including slngally and sozllle, and 




4 

sharkhns. 

FllUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Fruits and Vboetablrs, all sorts, fresh, dried, 
salted or preserved — 

Almonds without shell 

cwl. 

Rs. a£. 

65 0 

15 per cent, 


,, in the shell Pe '•si an .. 


14 0 

15 „ „ 


,, kkgazi Persian in the shell 


90 0 

15 


,, All other sorts . . 

Cashew or cajoo kernels . . 


Ad valorem 

■15 „ „ 



22 0 

15 „ „ 


Cocoanuts, Straits and Dutch East Indicr. . . 

thousand. 

120 0 

15 „ „ 


,, Maldives 

,, 

39 0 

15 ,. 


,, other 

cwt. 

55 0 

15 „ 


,, kernel (khopra) 

20 0 

15 „ 


Currants 


35 0 

15 „ 


Dates, dry, In b.igs 

, , 

8 0 

15 „ „ 


„ wet, in bags, baskets and bundles . . 

„ 

6 0 

15 „ .. 


,, ,, in pots, boxes, tins and crates 


10 0 

15 „ „ 


Garlic 


7 8 

15 „ „ 


Pistachio nuts 


90 0 

15 „ „ 


Balslns, Munakka, Persian Gulf 


15 0 

15 „ „ 


,, other sorts 


Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 


All other sorts of fruits and vegetables, fresh. 



15 „ „ 

5 

dried, salted or preserved. 

GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 

Flour 



15 „ „ 

(5 

Grain and pulsr, all sorts, Including broken 
grain and pulse, but excluding flour (see No. 6). 

.... 

!> 

2* „ „ 


The rftte on Ist January 1024 and until further notice is anuas 15. 
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No. 


Namea of Artlclet. 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—contd. 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Duty. 


LIQUOES. 


Bs. a. p. 


7 Alr, Beer, and Porter, Cider and other fermented Imperial 
liquors. gallon or 6 

quart botttes 


0 8 0 


8 Denatured Spirit 


Ad valorem 


VI \ per cent. 


0 Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures and other prepara- 
tions containing spirit — 


(fl) Entered in such a manner as to indicate 
that the strength is not to be tested. 


Imperial 
gallon or 0 
quart bottles. 


30 0 0 or 
16 per cent. 
Ad valorem 
whichever is 
higher. 


(6) If tested 


Imperial 
gallon or 0 
quart bottles 
of tile 
strength of 
liondon 
proof. 


21 14 0 
and the duty 
to be in- 
creased or 
reduced In 
proport i 0 n 
as the 
strength of 
the spirit 
exceeds or 
Is less than 
London 
proof or 15 
per cent. 
Ad valorem t 
whichever Is 
higher. 


10 


Perfumed spirits 


Imperial 
gallon or 6 j 
'quart bottles. 


86 0 0 or 
16 per cent. 
Ad valorem^ 


11 


All other sorts of Spirit 


Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 


21 14 0 

and the duty 
to be in- 
creased or 
reduced In 
proport 1 0 n 
as the 
strength of 
the spirit 
exceeds or 
Is less than 
London 
proof or 15 
per cent. 
Ad valorem, 
whichever is 
higher. 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II— ( Import Tariff y^contimed* 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco— con4d. 


Rs. a. 

Rs, a. p. 


LiQUOR.S— con<<i. 




J2 

WiNBS— 





Champagno and all other sparkling wines not 

Imperial 



9 0 0 


containing more than 42 per cent, of proof 

gallon or 6 




spirit. 

All other sorts of wines not containing more than 
42 per cent, of proof spirit. 

Provided that all sparkling and still wines con- 

quart bottles. 

.... 

4 8 0 


talning more than 42 per cent, of proof spirit 
shall bo liable to duty at the rato applicable 





to ** All other sorts of Spirit.’* 





PROVISIONS AND OILMAN'S STORES. 




13 

Provisions, Oilman’s Stores, and Grooeries, 
all sorts, excluding vinegar In casks (see No. 14)-- 





Butter 

lb. 

2 0 

15 per cent. 


Cassava, Tapioca or Sago whole 

cwt. 

17 0 

15 „ „ 


„ » t, flour 


13 0 

15 ,. 


China preserves In syrup 

Box of 6 
large or 12 
small jars. 

9 0 

15 .. n 


„ „ dry, candied 

lb. 

0 8 

15 „ „ 


China canned fruit 

cast of 4 

10 0 

15 „ „ 



dozen. 




Cocum 

cwt. 

7 0 

15 „ „ 


Ghl 

„ 

1 00 0 

15 „ „ 


Vermicelli, flour, Chinese 


30 0 

15 ,, 


„ Peas 


34 0 

15 ,, 


Rice 


18 0 

15 ,, „ 


Vinegar not in casks . . 


Ad valorem 

15 ,, i, 


Yeast, Chinese 

cwt. 

27 0 

15 1, ,, 


All other sorts of provisions^ oilman’s stores 


Ad valorem 

15 » 


and groceries. 




14 

Vinegar, In casks 

.... 

*> t, 

2i „ M 


SACHIIARINE. 




15 

Sachharine (except lo tablets) 

lb. 

20 0 

15 „ 

16 

Sachharino Tablets 


Ad valorem 

26 per cent, 
or Rs. 20 per 
pound of 


SPICES. 



Sachhar i n e 
Con t e h t 8, 

17 

Spices, all sorts — 



whichever Is 
liigher. 


Betelnuts, raw, whole, split, or sliced, also red 




whole from Goa. 

cwt. 

15 0 

1 5 p( r cent. 


f, ♦» »» »» f* 1 , Straits 


14 0 

15 . ,, 


,, boiled, split or sliced 

>* 

22 8 

15 „ ,, 
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Schedule II— ( Import Tariff )— continued. 


Name ot Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco— conid. 






Rs. a. 



SPICES— confd. 





Betclnuts, whole, from Ceylon 


15 0 


,, raw, split (sun-dried), from Ceylon 


30 0 

1 5 

„ all other sorts 


Ad valorem 

15 ;; 

99 

99 

Chillies, dry 

cwt. 

25 0 

15 ,, 


Cloves 


65 0 

15 ' 


exhausted 

,, 

16 0 

15 „ 

9i 

,, stems and heads 


0 0 

15 


,, In seeds, narla Vang 

9* 

20 0 

15 ., 

99 

Ginger, dry 


35 0 

15 „ 


Mace 

ib. 

1 0 

1.5 


Nutmegs 


0 7 

16 „ 

99 

,, In shell 


0 6 

15 „ 


Pepper, black 

cwt. 

27 0 

16 „ 

99 

,, white 


66 0 

15 „ 


All other sorts of spices 


Ad valorem 

15 „ 


SUGAR. 





CONFBOTIONEBY 


>> »» 

30 „ 

>* 

SUGAR, all sorts. Including Molasses, but excluding 




confectionery (see No. 18) — 




Sugar, crystallised and soft, not inferior to 8 




Dutch standard — 





From Java, 23 Dutch standard and above. . 

cwt. 

17 12 

26 

99 

„ „ 10 to 22 Dutch standard 

ft 

15 12 

26 „ 

,, 

,, ,, 15 Dutch standard and under. . 

ff 

15 4 

26 „ 

>9 

„ Japan or Formosa 

99 

19 12 

26 „ 


Refined in (Thlna including Hong Kong 

99 

19 12 

26 „ 

99 

From Egypt 


18 12 

25 „ 


,, Mauritius 

99 

10 4 

25 „ 

M 

Cane, from other countries 


16 4 

25 „ 


• Sugar, crystallised, beet . . 


17 12 

26 


Molasses 


4 0 

25 „ 


Sugar-candy 


25 0 

26 „ 

99 

Sugar, all other sorts, inchidlng saccharine pro-! .... 

Ad valorem 

25 

99 

duce of all kinds. 





TEA. 





TEA— 





Tea, black 

lb. 

0 12 

15 „ 

99 

»> green 

>» 

0 15 

15 

99 


20 
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Schedule II— (Import Tariff)— corMnued. 


No. 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation, 


Duty. 


1. — Food. Drink and Tobacco — conld. 
OTHER FOOD AND DRINK. 


Rs. a. 


21 COFFEB 

22 Hops 

23 Salt, excluding Salt exempted under No. 22 


cwt. 


36 0 


Indian 
maund of 
82^ lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


24 


SALT Imported into British India and Issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in any process of manufacture ; also salt 
Imported into the port of Calcutta and issued 
with the sanction of the Government of Bengal 
to manufacturers of glazed stoneware ; also salt 
imported Into any port in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and Issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in curing fish in those provinces. 


15 per cent, 
I'ree. 

The rate at 
which excise 
duty is for 
the time be- 
ing leviable 
on salt manu- 
factured in 
tbe place 
where the 
import takes 
place.* 

Free, 


25 


All othbb sorts of food and drink not other- 
wise specified. 


Ad valorem 


15 per cent. 


TOBACCO. 


26 Cigars and Cioaretths 

27 T OBAOOO, unmanufactured 


Ib. 


75 „ , 

Rs. a. p. 
10 0 


28 


All other sorts of Tobacco, manufactured. . 




2 4 0 


II. — Saw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 

COAL. COKE AND PATENT FUEL. 

20 Coal, Coke and Patent Fuel .. 

GUMS, RESINS AND LAC. 

ro QuBfs, Resins and Lao, all sorts— 

Gambler, block 

„ Cube 

„ Other Sorts 

Gum Ammoniac 

„ Arable 

„ Benjamin, ras 


Ton. 


0 8 0 


cwt. 


cwt, 

ft 

f> 


27 0 
27 0 

Ad valorem 


15 per cent. 

16 

15 „ 


38 0 
26 0 
26 0 


15 

15 

15 


ft 

ft 

ft 


I* 

t> 


»» 


* The rate of exdse duty on Ist January 1924 and until further notice is Rs. 2’8'0, 
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No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

valuation. 

Duty. 


II. — Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured 
— contd. 


Rs. a. 



tJUMS, RESINS AND Lao, all f^orts*- ron^d. 





Gum Benjamin, cowrie.. 

„ Bysabol (coarse myrrh) 

,, Ollbanum or frankincense . . 

,, Persian (false) 

cwt. 

60 0 

46 0 

15 0 

12 0 

16 per cent 

is ” ” 

15 :: ;; 


Myrrh 

Rosin 

All other sorts of gums, gum-reslns, and arti- 
cles made of gum or gum-rcsln. 

»» 

46 0 

16 0 

Ad valorem 

is :: 

16 „ 


HIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 




SI 

Hides and Skins, raw or salted 

.... 

.... 

Free. 


METALLIC ORES, AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEEL FOR RE-MANUFACTURE. 




82 

Iron or steel, old 

cwt. 

2 0 

10 per cent. 

33 

Metallic Ores, all sorts, except Ochres and 
other pigment Ores, 

.... 

.... 

Free. 


OILS. 



Rs. a. p 

34 

Kerosene and Motor Spirit ; also any mineral 
oil other than kerosene and motor spirit which 
has its flashing point below one hundred degrees 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer by Abel's close 
test.* 

Imperial 

gallon. 

.... 

0 2 

85 

Mineral Oil which has its flashing ^Int at or 
above two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer and is such as is not ordinarily 
used for any other purpose than for the batdi- 
ing of Jute or other fibre, or for lubrication — j 

Batching oil 

Other sorts 

ton. 

126 0 

Ad valorem 

74 per cent. 

' 74 „ „ 

36 

Mineral oil which has its flashing point at or above 
one hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer and is such as is not ordinarily 
used except as fuel or for some sanitary or 
hygienic purpose— 





(i) Imported In bulk 

(il) Otherwise imported 

ton. 

66 0 

Ad valorem 

74 .. » 

74 » M 

37 

All sorts of animal, essential, mineral, and ve- 
getable non-essential OILS not otherwise speci- 
fied (see Nos. 84, 35 and 86) : — 

Cocoanut oil 

Linseed Oil, raw and boiled . . 

All other sorts of oil 

cwt. 

gallon^ 

80 0 

4 8 

Ad valorem 

16 per cent. 
16 ;; L 

16 ,, ,, 


♦ Motor spirit is liable to an additional duty of six annas per gallon under Act II of 1917 at 
amended by Act 111 of 1919. 
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Schedule II-'(Import Tariff) —(yonfinwed. 



Names of Articles. 



11.— Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured — contd. 


88 OiL-SBBDS, imported int-o British India by sea 
from the territories of any Prince or Chief 
in India. 

3t) Seeds, all sorts, excluding oil-seeds specified in 
No. 88. 

TALLOW, STEARINE AND WAX. 

40 Tallow and Stbarinb, including grease and 

animal fat, and WAX of all sorts, not 
otherwise speclfled(8ee No. 41). 

41 Vegetable Wax 


Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


Ad valorem 1 5 


60 0 15 „ „ 


TEXTILE MATERIALS. 

42 Cotton, raw 

43 TEXTILE Materials, the following; — 

Silk waste and raw silk Including cocoons — 

Bokhara 

Floss . . . . . . 

Raw silk — Yellow Shanghai, including re- 
reeled. 

Yellow from Indo-Chlna, 
and places in China 
other than Shanghai includ- 
ing re-reeled. 

Mathow . . 

Panjam . . 

Persian 

Slam 

White Shanghai, Thonkoon o r 
Duppion. 

„ other kinds 
including re- 
reeled. 

„ other kinds of China, in- 
cluding re -reeled. 

Waste and Kachra . . 

All other sorts, including cocoons 

Coir fibre 

Raw hemp 

Raw Flax, Jute and all other unmanufactured 
textile materials not otherwise specified. 

44 Wool, raw, and Wool -tops 


WOOD AND TIMBER. 


45 Firewood 


Wood and TiMB8R,all sorts, not otherwise speci- 
fied, including all sorts of ornamental wood. 


12 0 15 per cent. 

Ad valorem 15 „ „ 


Ad valorem 15 

,» 15 

10 0 15 

22 0 15 

Ad valorem 15 


21^ per cent. 
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No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty, 

47 

11. — Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured— contd . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Canes and battans 


Rs. a. 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

48 

Cowries and Shells— 

Cowries, bazar, common 

cwt. 

7 8 

15 „ „ 


,, yellow, superior quality 


8 8 

15 „ 


„ Maldlve 


12 0 

15 M 


„ Sankhll 


140 0 

15 „ „ 


Mother-of-pearl, nacre 


18 0 

15 „ „ 


Nakhla 

♦ » 

130 0 

15 M „ 


Tortoise-shell 

11). 

7 0 

15 ,, ,, 


,, nakh 

»» 

2 4 

15 „ „ 


All other sorts, including articles made of shell. 


Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 

49 

not otherwise described. 

Ivory, unmanufactured— 

Elephant’s grinders 

cwt. 

300 0 

15 „ „ 


,, tusks (other than hollows, centres, 

and points), each exceeding 20 lb. in weight, 
and hollows, centres, and points each weighing 
10 lb. and over. 

Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, centres 


875 0 

750 0 

15 „ „ 

15 M „ 


and points), not less than 10 lb. and not ex- 
ceeding 20 lb. each, and hollows, centres, and 
points each weighing less than 10 lb. 

Elephants’ tusks, each less than 10 lb. (other 
than hollows, centres, and points). 

Sea-cow or raoye teeth, each not less than 4 lb.. 


475 0 

200 0 

15 „ 

15 „ » 


Sea-cow or mo ye teeth, each not less than 3 1b. 
and under 4 Ib. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each less than 3 lb. . . 
All other sorts unmanufactured not otherwise 

„ 

105 0 

100 0 

Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 

15 » „ 

15 »> >» 

50 

specified. 

MANURES, all sorts, including animal bones and 



Free. 

61 

the following chemical manures: — Basic slag, 
nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, muriate of 
potash, sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of 
potash, kainit salts, nitrate of lime, calcium 
cyanamlde, mineral phosphates and mineral 
superphosphates. 

Precious stones, unset and imported out. . . 



Free. 

52 

Precious stones, imported uncut and unset 
and pearls, unset 

Pulp op wood, rags and other paper-making 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

53 



Free, 

54 

materials. 

All other raw Materials, and produce and 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent, 


articles mainly unmanufactured, not otherwise 
specified. • 




• TJnder Government of India Notification No. 4317, dated 2nd July 1921, unmanufactured 
mica and Raw Rubber are exempt from payment of import duty. 
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Schedule II— (Import Tarltt)-^nontinued, 

No. 

N»i»<»ofArtlolM. Pei vaiultlon. 

Duty. 


111.— 'Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured. 


63 A PPARBL, Including drapery, boots and shoes, and 
military and other uniforms and accoutrements, 
but excluding uniforms and accoutrements 
exem^d from duty (No. 66 ) and gold and 
sllverlnread (Nos. 96 and 97) and articles made 
of silk (No. 107). 

66 Uniforms and Aoootjtrbmbnts appertaining 

thereto, imported by a public servant for ids 
personal use. 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES. 

67 Subject to the exemptions specified in No. 60, 

Arms. Ammunition and Military Storks, 
that is to say, — 

( 1 ) Firearms other than pistols, including 
gas and air guns and rifies. 

(2) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double. 

(3) Pistols, including automatic pistols and 
revolvers, 

(4) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double. 

(5) Main springs and magazine springs for 
firearms, including gas, guns and rifles. 

( 6 ) Gun stocks and breech blocks 

(7) Revolver cylinders, for each cartridge 
they will carry. 

( 8 ) Actions (Including skeleton and waster), 

breech bolts and their heads, cocking 
pieces, and locks (for muzzle-loading 
arms). 

( 9 ) Machines for making loading or closing 
cartridges for rifled arms, 

(10) Machines for capping cartridges for 
rifled arms. 

68 GUNPOWDBR for eannons, rifles, guns, pistols and 

sporting purposes. 

69 Subject to the exemptions specified in No. 60 all 

ARTICLES, other than those specified in entry 
No. 67, which are arms or parts op arms within 
the meaning of the Indian Arms Act, 1878 
(excluding springs used for air-guns which are 
dutiable as hardware, under No. 75), all tools 
used for cleaning or putting together the same, 
all machines for making, loading, closing or 
capping cartridges for arms other than rifled 
arms and all other sorts of ammunition and 
military stores, and any articles which the 
Governor General in Ck)uncii may by notifica- 
tion in the QateUe of India declare to be “am- 
munition ** or “ military stores for the pur- 
poses of this Act. 



or 80 per cent, ad valor 
whichever is hi^er. 
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Customs Tariff, 
Schedule IL— (Import Tariff)— 



Names of Articles. 



Tariff 

Valuation. 



III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

AEMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITAEY 
ST O EES — cotitd, 

60 The following Arms, Ammunition and Military 

Stores; — 

(а) Articles falling under the 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th 
or 10th item of No. 67 when they apper- 
tain to a firearm falling under the Ist or 
8rd item and are fitted Into the same case 
with sUch firearm ; 

(б) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 

ment of a commissioned or gazetted 
officer in His Majesty's Service entitled 
to wear diplomatic, military, naval, 
Royal, Air Force or police uniform ; 

(c) A revolver and an automatic pistol and 

ammunition for such revolver and pistol 
up to a maximum of 100 rounds per 
revolver or pistol (i) when accompanying 
a commissioned officer of His Majesty's 
regular forces or of the Indian Auxiliary 
Force or the Indian Territorial Force or a 
Gazetted Police Officer, or (it) certified 
by the commandant of the corps to which 
such Officer belongs or In the case of an 
Officer not attached to any Corps, by the 
Officer Commanding the Station or Dis- 
trict in which such Officer is serving, or In 
the case of a Police Officer by an Ins- 
pector-General or Commissioner of 
Police, to be imported by the Officer for 
the purpose of his equipment; 

(d) Swords for presentation as Army or 

Volunteer Prizes ; 

{fi) Arms, ammunition and Military Stores 
imported with the sanction of tlie Govern* 
ment of India for the use of any portion 
of the Military Forces of a State in India 
which may be maintained and organised 
for Imperial Service ; 

(j) Morris tubes and patent ammunition im- 
ported by Officers Commanding British 
and Indian Regiments or Volunteer 
Corps for the Instruction of their men ; 

61 Explosives, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast- 

ing gelatine, blasting dynamite, blasting robu- 
rlte, blasting ton ito, and all other sorts. Includ- 
ing detonators and blasting fuse. 

CHEMICALS, DEUGS AND MEDICINES. 


62 Anti-Plaque serum 
68 Copperas, green— 

(1) Imported in bulk 

(2) otherwise 


Es. a. 

5 0 

Ad valorem 


Opium and its alkaloids, and their derivatives . . Seer of 80 

tolas. 


per cent. 
21 ., » 
Es. a. p. 

24 0 0 or 
15 per cent. 
ad vatorem 
whichever is 
higher. 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import TariU^-^continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

■ 


Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 


Bs. a. 




manufactured— confd. 





CHEMICALS, drugs AND MEDlClNES-conW, 





05 

60 

Cinchona Bark and the alkaloids extracted 
therefrom including Quinine. 

Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, not 

.... 

.... 


Free, 

otherwise sfeblflcd — 






Alkali, Indian (sajl-khar) 

cwt. 

3 8 

15 

per cent. 


Alum (lump) 

Ammonium chloride — 

$9 

10 0 

15 



Muriate of Ammonia, crystalline . . 


32 0 

15 

•f f 


Salammonlac, sublimed 

Other sorts, including compressed 


35 0 

15 

rr 



38 0 

15 



Arsenic (China mansil) 


85 0 

15 

^ 


,, other sorts 


Ad valorem 

15 

tt 11 


Bleaching Powder 

c^.. 

12 8 

15 



Carbide of Calcium 


22 0 

15 

» .1 


Carbopate of Ammonia 

Peppermint crystals 


40 0 

15 



lb. 

23 0 

15 

rr ft 


Silicate of Soda (In liquid form) 

cwt. 

11 8 

16 

It tr 


Soda ash including caicined natural soda and 


7 0 

15 

l» I» 


manufactured sesqui-carbonates. 

Soda bicarbonate 


10 8 

15 



Soda, caustic, solid 


7 8 

15 

.. 


,, flake 

,, 

23 0 

15 

rt 


,, powdered 


22 0 

15 

.. 


Soda Crystal in bulk 

»» 

8 0 

15 

1. ,1 


Sulphate of Copper 

99 

24 0 

16 



Sulphur (brimstone) flowers 


6 0 

15 

»> » 


,, „ Roll 

f9 

7 0 

16 

»» >> 


,, ,, Rough 

Trona or natural soda unctdclned 

9 9 

6 0 

15 

»» li 



3 8 

15 

n t 


All other sorts of Chemical products and pre- 


Ad valorem 

15 

). 


parations not otherwise specifled.t 

Aloe- wood . . 



15 



Asafoctida (hing) 

cwt. 

100 o'* 

15 

»» 1 


„ coarse (hingra) 

Atary, Persian 


38 0 

16 

•» (> 



A d valorem 

15 

11 • > 


Banslochan (bamboo camphor) 

’ibV 

0 8 

15 

o 

' 


Calumba root . . 

cwt. 

10 0 

16 



Camphor, refined, other than powder 

lb. 

2 12 

15 

tt t 


Camphor powder, from Japan 

lb. 

2 12 

15 



,; j; ,, China including 

Hongkong, 

Cassia Lignea 


2 4 

15 

* * > 


cwt. 

22 0 

16 



China root (chobchlnl) rough 


20 0 

16 

It ,t 


„ „ scraped 


30 0 

16 

it 


Cubebs 


150 0 

15 



Galangal, China 


12 8 

15 

»t »t 


Salep 

*1 

260 0 

16 

»• »> 


Storax, liquid (rose mellos or salaras) 


60 0 

16 

»> It 


All other sorts of drugs, medicines and 

.... 

Ad valorem 

16 

» >• 


narcotics. 

1 





t Under Government of India Notification No. 1796, dated l8t April 1922, and 1380, dated 
loth November 1928, Urea and Garbo Limbo are exempt from the payment of import duty. 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tarltt)— continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — corUd. 





CONVEYANCES. 




07 

CONVKYANCES Including tram cars, motor 
omnibuses, motor-lorries, motor- vans, passen- 
ger lifts, carriages, carts, jinrikshas, bath- 
ehairs perambulators, trucks, wheel-barrows, 
bicycles, tricycles, and all other sorts of 
conveyances not otherwise gpccifled, and 
component parts and accessories thereof and 
component parts and accessories thereof, 
except such parts land accessories of the motor 
vehicles above mentioned as are also adapted 
for use as parts’ or accessories of motor-cars, 
motor-cycles, or motor-scooters, (see No. 68). 


Ai valorem 

15 per cent. 

08 

MOTOR-CARS, motor-cycles, motor-scooters, and 
articles adapted for use as parts and acces- 
sories thereof : provided that such articles as 
are ordinarily also used for purposes other than 
as parts and accessories of motor-vehicles 
included In this item or in No. 67 or of 
bicycles or tricycles shall be dutiable at the 
rate of duty specified for such article. 


>> 

30 „ „ 


OUTLEEY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS. 




69 

The following Aorioultural implements, 
namely, winnowers, threshers, mowing and 
reaping machines, binding machines, elevators, 
seed -crushers, chaff-cutters, root-cutters, 

ensilage cutteri, horse and bullock gears, 
ploughs, cultivators, scarifiers, harrows, clod- 
crushers, seed-drills, hay-tedders, and rakes ; 
also agricultural tractors; also component 
parts of these Implements or tractors, provided 
that they can be readily fitted Into their proper 
places in the implelhenta or tractors for which 
they are imported, and that they cannot ordi- 
narily be used for purposes unconnected with 
agriculture. 



Free. 

70 

Artioles plated with gold and silver 

1 

Ad valorem 

30 per cent* 

71 

Clocks and watches, and parts thereof. . 

.... 


30 „ 

72 

Cutlery, ezclndlng plated cutlery (see No. 69.) , . 

.... 

n 

15 » 

73 

The following Dairy appuances, namely, cream 
separators, milk sterilizing or pasteurising plant, 
milk aerating and cooling apparatus. Chums, 
butter dryers and butter workers ; also compo- 
nent parts of these appliances provided that 
they can be readily fitted into their proper places 
In the appliances for which they are Imported 
and that they cannot ordinarily be used for 
other th|i»^dairy purposes. 



Free. 
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Customs Tariff, 


Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— 


No. 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — corUd. 


CUTLEEY, HAUD WARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS— cc>ntd. 


74 


Electrical Control Gear and Transmisaion 
gear, namely, switches, fuses and current- 
breaking devices of all sorts and descriptions, 
designed for use in circuits of less than ten 
amveres and at a pressure not exceeding 250volts 
and regulators for use with motors designed to 
consume less than 187 watts ; bare or insulated 
copper wires and cables, any one core of which 
has a sectional area of ess than one-eightieth part 
of a square inch and wires and cables of other 
metals of not more than equivalent conducti- 
vity ; and line insulators, including also cleats, 
connectors, leading in tubes and the like, of 
types and sizes such as are ordinarily used in 
connection with the transmission of power for 
other than industrial purposes, and the fittings 
thereof. 


75 


Hardware, ironmongery and tools, all sorts 
not otherwise specified. 


76 Instruments, APPARATUS, and appliances, im- 

ported by a passenger as part of his personal 
baggage and In actual use by him in the exer- 
, else of his profession or calling. 

77 Musical Instruments and parts thereof 


78 


Telegraphic instruments and apparatus, and 
parts thereof, Imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company. 


79 Water- lifts, sugar-milis, oil-presses, and 
parts thereof, when constructed so that they 
can be worked by manual or animal power. 


80 


All other sorts of mplembnts, instruments, 
APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES, and parts thereof, 
not otherwise specifled. * 


DYES AND COLOURS. 


81 


Dyeing and Tanning Sudstancbs, all sorts, and 
faints and colours and painters’ materials, all 
sorts — 


Alizarine dye, dry, not exceeding 40 per cent. 
„ „ „ over 40 TCr cent, but not 

exceeding 60 per cent. 
„ „ „ over 60 per cent, but not 

exceeding 60 per cent. 

,, ,, ,, over 60 per cent, but not 

exceeding 70 per cent. 


Tariff 

Valuation* 


Duty. 


Ad valorem. 


15 per cent. 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


Rs. a. 
1 12 
2 0 
2 4 

2 8 


15 » » 
Free. 

30 per cent, 
10 

Free I 

16 percent. 


16 per cent. 
15 ,, » 

15 „ 

15 „ „ 


* Under Government of India Notifloation No. 246, dated the 19th May 1923, apparatus 
for wireless telegraph imported in accordance with the terms of the Notification of the Govern- 
ment of India In the Commerce Department No. 6081, dated the 22nd October 1921, is liable to 
duty at 2 1 pet cent, ad valorem. 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import Tw^iiD—oontimed. 


Nsmei of Articles. 


Tariff ^ . 

Valuation. 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — rontd. 

DYES AND COLOURS— contd. 

Alizarine dye, dry, over 70 per cent, but not 
exceeding 80 per cent. 
,, ,, „ over 80 per cent. 

,, ,, moist, not exceeding 10 per cent. 

„ „ ,, over 10 per cent, and not 

exceeding id per cent. . . 


„ „ „ over 16 Per cent, and not 

exceeding 20 per cent. . . 
„ „ „ exceeding 20 per cent. 

Aniline Dye, moist 


,. dyes, black, of sulphur series 
„ „ Congo red . . 

AU other aniline dyes, dry 
Aniline Salts 

Avar bark 

Cochineal 

Gallnuts (myrabolams) 

„ Persian 

Gamboge 

All other sorts of dyeing and 
materials. 

Lead, red, dry 

,, white, dry . . 

Turpentine 


Vermillion, Canton 

Zinc, white, dry 

All other sorts of paints, colours and pain- 
ters' materials not othefrwise specified, 
including glue and putty. 

FURNITURE, CABINETWARE AND MANU- 
FACTURES OF WOOD. 

82 FuRNiTtniB, CABINETWARE, and all manufactures 

of wood not otherwise specified. 

GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE. 

83 GLASS AND Glassware, lacquered ware, earthen- 

ware, China and i>orcelaln ; all sorts, except 
glass bangles, beads and false pearls and aerated 
water bottles (Codd's pattern) (see Nos. 84 
and 85). 

84 Aerated Water bottles, (Codd’s pattern)— 

8 ozs. and under 

Over 8 ozs 

85 Glass Beads and false pearls 

CLASS Bangles— 

CMna — 

Nimuohi and pasalal 

Bracelet Jadi and fancy all kinds 
Rajawarakh all kinds 


lb. 

2 12 

15 per cent. 

»» 

3 4 

>1 1) 


0 8 

16 „ „ 

- 

0 10 



0 12 

15 „ „ 

,, 

1 4 

15 ,, .. 


2 4 

16 „ 

it 

0 12 

15 „ 


1 4 

15 „ 


2 8 

15 ,, , 


Ad valorem 

15 . .. 

cwt. 

4 8 

15 ,, 

lb. 

0 14 

15 „ 


Ad valorem 

15 „ 

cwt. 

36 0 

15 ;; 

lb. 

2 8 

15 ,, 


Ad valorem 

16 ,> 

cwt. 

27 0 

15 ,, ,, 

Imperial 

gallon. 

86 0 

15 „ „ 

0 8 

15 » „ 

box of 90 
bundles. 

200 0 

16 » 

cwt. 

45 0 

15 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 

II II 


100 pairs 

ll 


Ad valorem 15 


45 0 15 

66 0 15 

Ad valorem 30 

Rs. a. p. 

2 0 0 30 

4 0 0 30 

9 0 0 80 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— oontfnued. 



Duty, 


No. 


Names of Artlolee. 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eontd. 


GLASSWARE AND EA RTHEN WARE— fonfrf. 

Japan — 

Re.^hrai, pla[n and fancy, all colours, includ- 
ing vakmel. 

Sonerikada (golbala) . . 

European — 

Common, including plain coloura, painted 
and flowered : — 

Garnet and ruby 

All colours excepting garnet and ruby but 
including pasabadrang. 

Gilt and fancy, all sizes, including Kerlhira, 
Ciiandtera, Salmadar, “ K ** flower and 
Momachi and Including prtsscd and 
painted. 

Fasaful and machine polished, thin, includ- 
ing path flower and fancy round rings. 

Common mirror bangles including chasma 
and Ranidarbar. 

Fasalal 

All other kinds 


Dozen pairs 


Rg. 

a. 

P- 



0 

2 

0 

30 per 

cent. 

0 

4 

6 

30 „ 

- 

0 

14 

0 

30 


0 

6 

0 

30 „ 

M 

1 

9 

0 

30 ,; 

*> 

1 

0 

0 

30 

„ 

0 

14 

0 

so 


0 

10 

0 

30 


Ad 

valorem 

30 „ 

\\ 


niDESj SKINS AND LEATHER. 


80 


Hides and Skins not otherwise specified, 

LEATHER AND LEATHER MANUFACTURES. 

ail sorts, not otherwise specified. 


MACHINERY. 

87 Machinery, namely, such of the following articles 
as arc not specified in anv of the following num- 
bers, namely, Nos. 67, 68, 60, 73, 74 ,89, 108, 
114, 127, 132, and 134-— 

(1) prime-movers, boilers, locomotive en- 
gines and tenders for the same, 
portable, engines (including jiower- 
driven road rollers. Arc engines and 
tractors,) and other niacVunes in 
which the prime-mover is not se- 
parable from the operative parts ; 


(2) machines and sets of machines to be 

worked by electric, steam, water, 
fire or other power, not being man- 
ual or animal labour, or which before 
being brought into use require to be 
fixed with reference to other moving 
parts ; 

(3) apparatus and appliances, not to be 

operated by manual or animal la- 
bour, which are designed for use in 
an industrial system as parts indis- 

E ensable for its operation and have 
cen given for that purpose some 
special shape or quality which would 
not be essential for their use for any 
other purpose ; 








Customs Tariff, 

Schedule II.— (Import Twc\tt)—contd. 
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No, Name of Articlea. 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manafactured— 

MACHINERY— - 

(4) control gear, self-acting or otherwise 

and transmission gear designed foi 
use with any machinery aWove spe- 
cified including belting of all ma- 
terials and driving chains but not 
driving ropes ; 

(5) bare hard-drawm electrolytic copper 

wires and cal)les and other oiectrical 
wires and cal>lea, instilated or not; 
and polos, troughs, conduits and 
insulators designed as i)art8 of as 
V transmission system, and the fittings 

thereof. 

iVofe.— The term “industrial system" used in 
sub-clause (‘1) means an installation design- 
ed to bo employed directly in the perform- 
ance of any process or series of processes 
necessary for the manufacture, production 
or extraction of any commodity. 

88 Component Parts of Machinery, as defined in 

No. 87, namely, such parts only as are essential 
for the working of the machine or apparatus and 
have been given for that purpose sonic special 
shape or quality which would not be essential 
for their use for any other purpose ; 

Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be component 
parts of the machine to which they belong if 
they are essential to its operation and are im- 
ported with it in such quantities as may appear 
to the Collector of Customs to be reasonable. 

89 Machinery and component parts thereof, mean- 

ing machines or parts of machines to be worked 
by manual or animal labour, not otherwise speci- 
fied {see Nos. 69, 73, and 79) and any machines 
except such as are designed to be used exclusive 
in industrial processes which require for their 
operation loss than one quarter of one brake- 
horse-power. > 

METALS, lEON AND STEEL. 

90 IRON— 

Anqib— ! 

! 

Angle and T, not fabricated — 

Crown and superior qualities 

Other kinds 

„ if galvanised tinned, or lead 

coated. 

Angle and T, fabricated 1 


Tariff 

Per Valuation. 


Advatortm 
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Customs Tariff » 



Schedule 11.— Import Turltt-^contcl, 

No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL— oontd. 
iRON — conii. 

bar, Rod and Channel, iNoniDiNa Channel 
FOR Carriages — 

Bar, qualities superior to Grade A of the 
British Engineering Standard Associ- 
ation. 

,, Grade A of the British Engineering 
Standard Association and Crown 
quality and Intermediate qualities— 
Over i inch in diameter or thickness 
I inch and under in diameter or 
thickness. 

,, common 

„ ,, if galvanized, tinned, or lead 

coated. 

Channel, including channel for carriages 

All other sorts 

PlQ 

Rice Bowls 

Ul IRON OR STEEL— 

\NOHORs AND Carles 

liEAMS, joists, pillars, girders and other structural 
shapes, whethec fabricated or not, screw -piles 
bridge work and other descriptions of iron or 
steel, not ordinarily used for other than building 
purposes; including ridging, guttering, flashing 
and continuous rotlng ; also including expanded 
metal and otlier descriptions of iron or 'steel 
designed for use in the reinforcing of concrete 
but not including builders hardware, that is to 
say, grates, stoves, ventilators, door and window 
tlttlngs and the like ; {see No. 76). 

Bolts and nuts, including hook bolts and nuts 
for roofing. 

Hoops and strips — 

Hoops, Crown and superior qualities. 

„ other kinds 

,, ,, ,, if galvanised, tinned, 

planished, lead coated or 
aluminium coated. 

Strips, Crown and superior qualities. 

„ other kinds 

„ ,, ,, If galvanised, tinned, pla- 

nished, lead coated, or 
aluminium coated. 
Nails, Rivets and Washers, all sorts— 
Nalls, wire or French . . 

,, rose, deck, and flat-headed 

„ other kinds, including galvanised, 

tinned or load coated, and panel 
pins and tacks. 

Rivets, black 

„ obher sorts 

Wa3her8» galvanized, nickel plated, tinned 
or lead coated and dome-shaped, 
spring or locking washers. 




Rs. 

a. 

1 

ton 

350 

0 

10 per cent, 

ton 

1 

160 

0 

10 M „ 

»» 

190 

0 

10 ,, ,, 

ft 

140 

0 

10 ,> M 


180 

0 

10 „ „ 

»> 

170 

0 

10 „ „ 

Ad valorem 

10 „ „ 

ton, 

90 

0 

10 „ „ 

cwt. 

25 

0 

10 „ /, 


Ad valorem. 

10 „ 




! 10 „ 




10 „ 

ton 

260 

0 

10 „ ,, 


200 

0 

10 „ „ 

»• 

250 

0 

10 „ „ 

** 

260 

0 

10 „ 


200 

0 

10 „ ., 


260 

0 

10 „ 

cwt. 

14 

0 

10 „ „ 

99 

20 

0 

lO ,, », 

99 

83 

0 

10 „ ,, 


14 

0 

10 „ „ 

99 

9 

24 

0 

10 „ .. 

Advaiotem 

10 ., 

- 

19 

0 

10 .. „ 
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Customs Tariff, 


Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— cojdtntied* 


5o. 

Namefl of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

METALS, IRON AND STEED— conW. 

STEEIi — could, 

Bab, rod, and channel, including channel 
for carriages— 

Bar, Swedish and similar qualities . . 

ton 

Rs. a. 

220 0 

10 per cent. 


„ common merchant nail-rod, round rod, 

tt 

160 0 

10 .. .. 


and square over- 
i inch in dia- 
meter or thick- 
ness and under. 
,, ,, ,, other sizes and sec* 


135 0 

10 „ „ 


tlon. 

„ gaivanized, tinned, planished, polished or 


180 0 

10 „ „• 


lead coated. 

„ crucible, cast steel (tool steel) including — 
(a) Highspeed 


Ad valorem 

10 » » 


(6) Carbon Steel 

„ High tensile steel 

.... 


10 „ „ 


.... 

>» 

10 „ 


Channel, including channel for carriages . . 

ton. 

170 0 

10 M M 


Ail other sorts, including faggot steel 

Cast, including spring, blistered and tub 


Ad valorem 

10 „ „ 


.... 


10 „ ,» 


steel. 

INQOTS, Blooms, Billets and Slabs 


,, 

10 „ 

93 

All sorts of IRON AND STEEL and manufactures 
thereof, not otherwise specified— 

Iron or steel cans or drums, when Imported con- 
taining kerosene and motor spirit which is 
separately assessed to duty under No. 34, 
namely ; — i 

Cans, tinned, of four gallons capacity 

con. 

0 5 

1 ^ t> f* 


Cans or drums, not tinned, of two gallons 
capacity — 

(a) with faucet caps 

(ft) ordinary 

can or dnim 

] 8 

0 6 

15 » 

15 „ „ 


Drums of four gallons capacity — 

(a) with faucet caps 

drum. 

2 3 

15 „ „ 


(ft) ordinary 

» 

1 8 

15 „ .. 


Iron or steel cans or drums, other sorts 



Ad valorem 

15 ,, » 


Iron or steel, all other sorts, including wire- 

.... 

ft 

15 

94 

netting. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL. 

CUERENT NIOKIL, BRONZE, ANt> COPPER COIN of 


Fre?. 

95 

the Government of India. 

Gold and Silver Bitluon and coin . . 



H 

C6 

Gold plate, gold thread and wire and gold manu- 
factures, all sorts. j 

.... 

Ad valorem 

30 percent. 
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No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

97 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— conid. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 

8TE iJL— contd. 

SILVER PLATE, SILVER THREAD and Wire and 


Rs. a. 

Ad valorem 

30 per cent. 

P8 

SILVER HANDVACTURBS, all SOrtS. 

All sorts op Metals other than iron and 
STEBL, and manufactures thereof, not other 
wise sped fled — 

Aluminium circles 

lb. 

0 15 

16 „ „ 


„ sheets 


0 14 

15 „ 


Brass, patent or yellow metal sheets and 

cwt 

60 0 



sheathing, weighing 1 lb. or above per 
square foot, and braziers and plates. 

„ patent or yellow metal (Including gun 


35 0 

16 „ 


metal) Ingots. 

*» It ft it old . . . . 

„ 

30 0 

16 .. „ 


„ sheets, flat or In rolls, f^nd sheathing, 

• t • • 

Ad valorem 

16 „ „ 


weiring leas than 1 Ib. per square foot. 

,, wire 

.... 


IS .. .. 


„ all other sorts 


>> 

16 „ i, 


Copper, bolt and bar, rolled 



15 „ ,t 


„ braziers, sheets, plates and sheathing. . 

cwt. 

05 0 

16 tt >t 


„ sheets, planished 

.... 

Ad valorem 

*•6 ,, „ 


„ nails and composition nails 

.... 1 

»> 

16 ,, tt 


,, old 

cwt. 

30 0 

16 „ ,* 


„ plS^i tiles, ingots* cakes, bricks and 


65 0 

16 ,* „ 


slabs. 

,, China, white, copperware 

lb. 

8 0 

15 ,, ,, 


„ foil or dankpana, plain, white, 10 or 11 

hundred 

2 4 

16 „ ,, 


In. X 4 to 6 in. 

„ foil or dankpana, plain, coloured, 10 to 

leaves 

ft 

2 12 

16 ,, •> 


11 in. X 4 to 6 In. 

„ wire. Including phosphor-bronze 

.. . 

Ad valorem 

16 tt t. 


,, all other sorts, unmanufactured and 

.... 


15 „ t. 


manufactured, except current coin 
of the Government of India which 
Is free. 

German silver 


20 0 

15 „ 


Lead, pig 

cwt. 

16 „ „ 


Lead, all sorts (except pig) 

— 

Ad valorem. 

16 „ 


Qulckstvcr 

lb. 

2 4 

16 ,, f, 


Tin, block 

cwt. 

150 0 

16 „ „ 


„ foil, and other sorts 

.... 

1 Ad valorem 

16 ,, ,, 
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Customs Tariff. 


Schedule 11. — (Import Tariff)— 


No. 

Names of Articles . 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation . 

Duty. 


- III. —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— cojitd. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL — oontd. 

All sorts op Metals other thah iron and 
STEEL, and manufactures thereof, not othorwlee 
specified — contd. 


p 

V 



7Anc or spelter, tiles, slabs or plates, hard or 
soft. 

cwt. 

25 0 0 

15 per cent. 


,, all other sorts Including boiler 

tiles and sheets. 


Ad valorem 



All other sorts of metals and manufactures 
thereof. 

PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERY. 



„ ». 

99 

Paper and articles made op paper and papier 
MACHB, pasteboard, MILLBOARD, AND CARD- 
BOARD all sortiS, and STATIONERY including rulod 
or printed forma and account and manuscript 
books, drawing and copy books, labels, adver- 
tising circulars,' sheet or card almanacs and 
calendars, Christmas, Easter and other cards, 
including cards in booklet form, Including 
also wastepaper and old newspapers for packing 
except old newspapers in bales, and bags, 
but excluding trade catalogues and advertising 
circulars Imported by packet, book, or parcel 
post {see No. 100) and also excluding the des- 
criptions given below : — 



l'> .. M 

- 


Old newspapers in bales and bags 

News printing paper, glazed and unglazcd : — 

cwt. 

8 0 0 

15 ,, 


White or grey . , 

1'). 

0 2 3 

15 „ „ 


Colour.'d 

Printing paper, white or coloured : — 

*’ 

0 2 0 

15 ,, ,, 


Real Art . . 

,, 

0 0 0 

15 „ „ 


Imitation Art, machine ftnish, super calen- 
dered, ivorv finish, antique, stereo, lltho, 
poster, cartridge, (other than drawing or 
photographie cartridge) and cover paper. 

■' 

0 4 3 

15 „ 


Other sorts 

Packing and wrapping paper — 


Ad Valorem 

15 „ „ 


Nature brown, and machine-glazed pressings 
machine -glazed wrapping.s. 

lb. 

0 2 3 

15 ,, 


Manilla, machine-glazed or unglazcd, and 
sulphite envelope. 

» 

0 2 9 

15 „ „ 


Kraft and Irnlfation kraft 


0 3 3 

15 ,, ,, 


Other sorts including tlssue.s .. 

Writing paper — 


Ad valorem 

15 „ ,, 


Bond, bank. Cream laid glazed and unglazed. 


0 0 6 

15 „ 


Cream laid other tlian Mechanical . . 


0 4 0 

15 ,. „ 


Mechanical Cream laid 

lb. 

('4 0 

15 „ „ 


Other sorts . . . . 


Ad Valorem 

15 „ 


Straw boards 

cwt. 

8 8 0 

15 „ ,, 

lOQ 

TRADE OATALOQUES AND ADVERTISINQ CIRCULARS 
IMPORTED BY PACKET, BOOK OR PARCEL POST. 

.... 


Free. 
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Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— 


No, 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

101 

III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

RAILWAY PLANT AND EOLLINO STOCK. 
Rail\^ay MATERiAiS for permanent-way and roll- , 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 

102 

Ing stock, namely, cylinders, girders, and othci j 
material for bridges, rails, .sleepers, bearing and ' 
fish-plates, fish-bolts, chairs, spikes, crossings, ' 
sleeper fastenings, switches, interlocking appar- 
atus, brake gear, couplings and springs, signals, 
turn-tables, weigh-bridges, engines, tenders, 
carriages, wagons, traversers, trollies, trucks, 
and corajwnent parts thereof ; also the following 
articles when imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company, namely, cranes, water 
cranes, water tanks and standards, wire and 
other materials for fencing. 

Provided that for the purpose of this entry ** rail- 
way ’* means a line of railway subject to the 
provisions of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
and includes a railway constructed in a State in 
India and also such tramways as the Govemoi- 
General in Council may, by notification In the 
of Indxa, specifically include therein. 

Provided also that nothing shall be deemed to be 
dutiable hereunder which is dutiable under 
No. 87 or No. 88. 

Component Parts of railway Materials, as 


Ad valorem . 

10 per cent. 

103 

defined in No. 101, namely, such parts only as 
arc essin)tial for the W'orking of railways and 
have been given for that purpose some sp(^cial 
shape or quality which would not be essential 
for their use for any other jmrposc : ^ 

I’rovided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be dceined to be component 
part of the railway material to which they be- 
long, if they are essential to its operation and 
are imported with it in such quantities as may 
appear to the Collector of Customs to bo rea- 
sonable. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
Cotton PIECE GOODS 

1 

1 

Ad valorem 

11 per cent. 

104 

Cotton TWIST AND YARN, and cotton sewing or 



^ »» f» 

105 

DARNING THREAD. 

Second-hand or used Gunny bags made of jute. 


.... 

Free. 

108 

Yarns and Textile Fabrics, that is to say — 
Cotton thread other than sewing or darning 


Ad valorem 

16 per cent 


thread, and all other manufactured cotton 
goods not otherwise specified. 

Flax, twist and yarn and manufactures of flax . 



15 „ 


Haberdashery and millinery excluding articles 


9> 

15 


made of Silk. 

Hemp manufactures 



15 „ » 


Hosiery excluding articles made of Silk 


,, 

16 . 


Jute twist and yam and jute manufactures. 


,, 

15 „ „ 


excluding second-hand or used gunny bags 
{see No. 106). * 

Silk yarn, noils and warps, and silk thread 



1 5 „ „ 


Woollen yarn, knitting wool, and other manu- 



jl5 ,, 


factures of wool. Including felt. 

All other sorts of yarns and textile fabrics, not 



15 „ 


otherwise specified. 

1 


1 


• Under Govemmnet of India Notification No. 281, dated the 26tli May 1923, used gunoy 

cloth made of jute is exempt from payment of Import duty. 
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Schedule II.— (Import TsLTitt)— continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

107 

III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS— contd. 

Silk piece-goods, and other manufactures of 
silk — 

Silk piece-goods, (white or coloured, plain or 
figured and all widths) from Japan and China 
(Including Hongkong) — 

Japan — ■ 

Ib. 

Rs. a. 



PaJ.Thama; Junken and Nankin, all kinds, 
including striped, printed, em^ssed and 
pine-apples, 

28 0 

30 per cent. 


Satins and Kohaku, all kinds, including strip- 
ed, printed, woven and embossed. 

- 

33 0 

30 „ M 


Twill, all kinds 

„ 

28 0 

30 „ 


Jarina (Gold embroidered) 

,, 

37 0 

30 „ „ 


Fugl and Bosekl, all kinds 


21 0 

30 „ „ 


Fancies, printed and woven, including 
Georgettes, Kobe-crepcs, crepe-de-cbino, 
(chirmin), nlnons and gauzes. 


o 

30 „ „ 


Embroideries, excluding Burmese scarves , . 

,, 

52 0 

30 „ , 


Shawls, dhutles, scarves, excluding Burmese, 
mufflers, handkerchiefs and hosiery. 


48 0 

30 „ 


Dupettas and China Silk patkas .. 


23 0 

30 „ 


Burmese Scarves (a) Paj .. ^ 

,, 

40 0 

30 „ ,, 


„ ,, (b) other kinds 

’f 

50 0 

30 „ ,, 


Cotton and Silk mixed satins, embroidered.. 

>> 

16 0 

30 „ 


Cotton and silk mixed satins, other kinds . . 

,, 1 

8 0 

30 ,, 


„ „ Hosiery .. 

>1 

28 0 

’^0 ,, 


„ „ F ugi and Boseki , all kinds 

»■ 

12 0 

30 „ 


Silk Fents 

China {including 11 ongkong but excluding Can- 
tons ) — 


14 0 

30 „ „ 


Honans, all kinds, and patkas 

,, 

9 0 

30 „ ,, 


Shantungs, all kinds, and Patkas 

1, 

6 8 

30 „ 


Corded, all kinds, except Woochow . . 


7 0 

30 „ ,, 


White cord (Woochow), all kinds 


15 0 

30 „ „ 


Crepe. Gauze and paj, all kinds 

Satins and fancies, all kinds . . 

»> . 

23 0 

30 ., 



31 0 

30 „ „ 


Cantons, all kinds 


Ad valorem 

30 „ „ 


Silk piece-goods, apparel and other manufac- 
tures of silk not otherwise specified. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



30 

108 

A1ROPLA.NE8, aeroplane parts, aeroplane engines 
and aeroplane engine parts. 


»i 


109 

ART, the following works of : — (1 ) statuary and 
pictures intended to be put up for the public 
benefit In a public place, and (2) memorials of a 
public character intended to be put up in a 
public place, including the materials used, or to 
be used in their construction, whether worked 
or not. 

1 


Free. 
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NO. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — conid. 

MISCELLANEOUS— eontd. 


Its. a. 


110 

Art, works of, excluding those specified in 
No. 109. 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

111 

Bangles— 

Celluloid, plain, flat, without border . . 

dozen pairs 

2 4 

15 „ „ 


„ other sorts 

Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 

112 

„ (rubber) rings 

Books, printed, including covers for printed books, 
maps, charts, and plans, proofs, music and 
manuscripts. 

,, 

0 8 

16 „ „ 


• • t • 

Free, 

113 

Brushes a.nd Brooms 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

111 

Building and engineering materials, Includ- 
ing asphalt, bricks, cement other than Port- 
land cement, chalk and lime, clay, other than 
Chiuaclay (see No, 110), pipes of earthenware, 
tiles fire bricks not being component i)art8 of 
any article included in No. 87 or No. lOi, and 
all other sorts of building and engineering 
materials not otherwise sixjciflcd including 
bitumen and other insulating materials. 


19 

16 ,, ,, 


Portland cement 

cwt. 

3 0 

15 per cent, 

115 

Candles 


Ad valorem 

15 „ 

110 

117 

China clay 

ClNEMATOQBAPB FILMS 1— 

ton. 

85 0 

15 ,, ,, 


Exposed standard positive films new or used . . 

foot, j 

0 4 i 

15 , , , , 


Other films 


Ad valorem 

15 ,, ,, 

118 

Cordage and rope and tv^ini of VEiETABii 

FI BBS. 

.... 

») 

30 „ „ 

110 

Fireworks • 


>> 

120 

Furniture, tackle and apparel, not otherwise 
described, for steam, sailing, rowing and other 
vessels. 


M 

15 ,» ,, 

121 

Ivory, manufactured . . . . 


,, 

30 ,, ,, 

122 

Jewellery and Jewels 



30 „ „ 

123 

MATCHES— 



Rs. a. 


(1) la boxes containing on the average not 
more than 100 matches. 

Gross of box- 
es. 


1 8 


(2) In Ijoxes containing on the average more 
than 100 matches. 

For every 25 
matches or 
fractlonthero- 
of in each 
box, per gross 
of boxes. 


0 6 

124 

Mats and Matting 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

125 

OIL OAKES 


>* 

16 „ „ 

126 

Oilcloth and Floor cloth 



16 „ 

127 

PAOKiNa — E ngine and Boiler — all sorts, ex- 
cluding packing forming a component part of 
any article included In Nos. 87, 88 and 101. 



15 „ „ 


• Underthe^vernment of India Notmcation No. 4407, dated 2nd September 1922, saoh 
fireworks as are |Hually prepared as danger or distrcBs lights lor the use of ships are liable to 
duty at 16 per cWwad valoretn. 
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Schedule II, — (Import Tariff) — continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Pet 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

128 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— conW. 

MISCELLANEOUS— contd. 

PaBFiTMKRY, not otherwise specified — 


Rs. a. 



Gowla husked and unhusked 

cwt. 

60 0 

15 per cent. 


Kapurkachri (zedoary) . . 


25 0 

15 „ ,, 


Patch leaves (patchouli) . . 

r: 

30 0 

15 „ 


Rose-flowers, dried 

» > 

16 0 

15 ,> o 


Rose-water 

Imperial 

gallon. 

5 0 

15 „ ,, 

120 

All other sorts 

Pitch, tar and damlMbr— 

Ad valorem 

15 ,, „ 


Coal pitch 

cwt. 

7 0 

15 „ „ 


Coal tar 


Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 


Stockholm tar 

»» 

20 0 

15 w 


Dammer Batu . . . , . . . . . . 


8 0 

15 ,, 


Other sorts 



Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 

130 

Pneumatic Rubber tyres and tubes for motor 
cars, motor lorries, motor-cycles, and motor- 
scooters. 

.... 

'> 

30 „ „ 

131 

Polishes and compositions 

.... 

y, 

15 

132 

Printing and Lithoqraphino Material, namely, 
presses, typo,lnk, aluminium lithographic plates, 
brass niles, composing sticks, chases, imposing 
tables, and lithographic stones, stereo-blocks, 
wood Dlock8,haIf-tone blocks.electrotypeblocks, 
roller moulds, roller frames and stocks, roller 
composition, standing screw and hot presses, 
perforating machines, gold blocking presses, 
galley presses, proof presses, arming presses, 
copper plate printing presses, rolling presses , 
ruling machines, ruling pen making machines, 
lead and rule cutters, typo casting machines, 
type setting and casting machines, rule bend- 
ing machines, rule mitreing machines, bronzing 
machines, leads, wooden and metal quoins, 
shooting sticks and galleys, stereo-typing 
apparatus, metal furniture, paper folding ma- 
chines, and paging machines, but excluding 
paper (see No. 90). 



31 „ ,> 
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No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured —contd. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. p. 


MISCELLANEOUS - con<d. 




133 

Prints, Enqra. vinos and Piotdrbs, Including 
photographs and picture post cards. 


Ad vrtlotem 

So per cent. 

184 

UlOKSforthe withering of tea leaf 


ff 

21 „ M 

135 

Rubber tyros and other manufactures of rubber 
not otherwise specified (s«e No. 130). 




136 

Ships and other vessels for inland and harbour 
navigation, including steamers, launches, boats 
and barges, imiK)rted entire or in sections. 





Provided that articles of machinery as defined 
in No, 87 or No. 88 shall, when separately 
Imported, not be deemed to be included here- 
under. 




137 

Smoebrs’ requisites, excluding tobacco (Nos. 
26 to 28) and matches (No. 123). 



30 ,, ,, 

138 

Soap 

.... 


15 r, »» 

189 

STARCH AND FARINA 



15 „ » 

140 

STONE AND Marble, and articles made of stone 
and marble. 



15 .. 

141 

TOILET requisites, not otherwise specified 


>> 

15 „ „ 

142 

Toys, games, playing cards and requisites for 
games and sports, excluding bird-shot. 



30 „ 


Bird-shot 

cwt. 

35 0 

30 „ „ 

143 

All OTHER ARTICLES wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured, not other^vlse specified. 


Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 


IV.— Miscellaneous and unclassified. 




144 

Animals, living, all sorts 


.... 

Free. 

145 

Coral 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

146 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

.... 


2* „ 

147 

Specimens Illustrative of natural science, and 
medals and anti4U3 coins. 



Free. 

148 

Umbrellas, including parasols and sunshades, and 
fittings therefor. 


Ad valorem 

16 per cent. 

149 

AM. OTHER ARTICLES NOT OTHERWISE 8PBOIFIED, 
including articles impoited by post. 


I 

15 ,, u 
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Schedule III.--(Export Tariff). 



1 


Tariff 

1 



fo. 

Names of Articles. 

1 

Per 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


Jute other than Bimlipatam Jute. 


Rs. 

a. 

P. 

PvS. 

a. 

1 

Raw J ute— 







(1) Cuttings 

Rale of 400 




1 

4 



lbs. 







(2) All other descriptions 

19 




4 

8 

2 

JUTB MAN1TP40TIJRE8 When not in actual use as 








coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 
goods — 








(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yam, rope and 

Ton of 2,240 

. 

. . . 


20 

0 


twine). 

lbs. 







(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of Jute 



. . . 


32 

0 


manufactures not otherwise specified.* 








RICE. 







3 

Rice, husked or unhusked, Including rice flour, 
but excluding rice bran and rice dust, which 
are tree. 

TEA. 

Indian maund 
of 82| lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 




0 

3 

4 

TB4 

100 lbs. 


. . . 


1 

8 

6 

RAW HIDES AND SKINS IF EXPORTED FROM 








Burma — 

(1) Arsenicated and air dried hides — 








(а) Cows (Including call skins) 

(б) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) 

lb. 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

5 per cent. 

5 .1 


(2) Dry salted hides — 








(a) Cows (including calf skins) 


0 

4 

0 

5 



(6) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) 


0 

2 

0 

5 

>1 


(3) Wet salted hides — 








(a) Cows (Including calf skins) 


0 

3 

0 

6 



(6) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) 


0 

1 

8 

5 



(4) Goat and Kid Skins 

piece. 

1 

0 

0 

5 



(5) Sheepskins 

0 

10 

0 

'y 


6 

RAW HIDES AND SKINS IF EXPORTED FROM ANY 








PLACE IN British India other than Burma : — 
(1) Arsenicated and air dried hides — 








(a) Cows (Including calf skins; — 

• 







Framed 

Ib. 

0 

9 

0 

5 



Unframed .. 


0 

5 

0 

5 



{h) Buffaloes (including calf skins)— 








Framed 


0 

5 

0 

5 



Unframed 


0 

3 

0 

5 



(2) Dry salted hides— 








(a) Cows (including calf skins) 


0 

4 

0 

5 



(t)) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) 

)> 

0 

2 

6 

5 

99 


(3) Wet salted hides — 








(a) Cows (including calf skins) 

»» 

0 

3 

0 

5 



(6) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) 


0 

2 

0 

5 



(4) Goat and Kid Skins* 

piece. 

1 

8 

0 

5 



(5) Sheep Skins 

,» 

0 10 

0 

5 

u 


• Under Government of India Notification No. 1428, dated 17th November 1923, Jute Rags 
such as are used for paper making are exempt from payment of export duty provided tluit the 
Customs Collector Is satisfied that tfiey are useless for any purpose to which cloth or rope is 
ordinarily put. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durhar 
la 1911, that In future Indians would be eligible 
tot; the Victoria; Cross gave satisfaction which 
was Increased during' the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following : — 
Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis. — On sfst October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been woun- 
ded, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded , remained working his' gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal 
Rifles.— For great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Festubcrt, 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches, and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 
66th Coke’s Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Yprea on 26th 
A.pril 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British Ofticers were left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry eight British and 
Indian Officers Into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 2-3rd Gurkha Rlfles.- 
For most conspicuous bravery dilrlng operations 
against the German trenches south of Mauquis- 
sart. When himself wounded, on the 25th Sep- 
tember 1915, hejfound a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2ad Leicestershire Regiment behind the 
first line German trench, and though urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, he remained 
with him all day and night. In the early morn- 
ing of the 26th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brouglit in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s flre^ 
Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala. 
4l8t Dogras. — Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him Into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his. wounds be heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Rcgin e it who 
was lying in the open severely wounded. The 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distont, and it seemed certain death to go out 
in that direction, but Lance-Naik Lala insisted 
cm. going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
• crawl back with him on bis back at once. When 
th jp was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
eloUiing to keep the wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him tlU just before dark when 

24 


he returned to the shelter.- After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant,. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry. — 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist hla Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle Are. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with hlsowu body on the exposed 
side. He then, under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance, and brought the officer into safety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan, H9th Punjabis — For 
most conspicuous bravery. He wag In charge of a 
raachine-^n section in an exposed position in 
front of and covering a gap in our new line With- 
in 160 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He boat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his guh single-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualties. 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fillers held their 
ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
But for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28tdi Cavalry. 
— For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry raessoKes 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time In deli- 
vering his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and lie was compelled to 
tinish the journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,28rdGurkha 
Rifles. — Foi conspicuous bravery and resource 
In action under adverse conditions, and utter 
contempt of danger during an attack. He with 
a few other men succeeded, under Intense fire, 
In creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine vun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had ottempU^d to put it out oi action. 
No. 1 of the LevNis gun party opened fire and was 
shot immediately. Mlthoiit a moment’s hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown ftt him 
and heavy Are from both flanks, he opened 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen lu front of him, he silenced their 
Are. He kept his gim la action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. Ho dW 
magnificent work during the remainder of tue 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
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a^slited with covering Are uitilthe enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high Stan lard or valour and devotion to duty. 

Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 20th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
braverv and selt-sacrlflce on the momlfig ot the 
28rd September 1916, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
machine gims and infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 


Bifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2nd BUtalloh, 
39th Garhwal Rifles. — For most con^icuous 
brav<‘ry on 10th Sfarch 1915 at Neuve Cnapeile. 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their mam trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singb, 28th Punjabis.— For 
devotion and bravery “quite beyond all 
praise" In Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wound^ were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention himseu 
only after he was exhausted through three hours* 
continual effort and by loss of bleed. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


The following are the chief regulations con- 
cerning Passports ; — 

1. Applications for Indian Passports must 
be made in the prescribed form, and submitted 
cither direct or through the local authority — (a) 
in the case of a resident in British India, to the 
Local Government or Local Administration 
concerned; (b) In the case of a resident in an 
Indian State, to the Agent to the Governor- 
General or Political Resident concerned, 

2. Forma of application may bo obtained 
from any District Magistrate, from the Commis- 
sioner of Police, Bombay, by post from the 
Passport Officer to the Government of Bombay, 
by i»crsonal application at the Passport Office, 
the Secretariat, Bombay, or from any of the 
leading Banking and Shipping Agents In 
Bombay. The charge for an Indian Passport is 
R8.3. 

3. Indian Passports are granted to — (a) 
British subjects by biith ; (&) wives and widows 
of such persons ; (c) British subjects by natur- 
alisation; and (d) British protected persons. 
A married woman is deemed to be a subject 
of the State of which her husband is for the 
time being a subject. 

4 . Passports are granted upon the produc- 
tion of a declaration by the applicant Gn the case 
of a child under 15 requiring » separate passport 
by the cliild’s parent or guardian) in the pre- 
scribed form of application verified by a declara- 
tiou made by a Political O^cer* Magidrate, Judice 
of the Peace, Police Officer not behw the rank of 


Superintendent or Notary Public^ resident in 
India. If possible the declaration should be 
signed by an officer of the district in which the 
applicant is resident. Otherwise the issue of a 
Passport may bo delayed while enquiries are 
being made from the local authorities. 

6. If the applicant for a Passport be a British 
subject by naturalisation the certificate of natur- 
alization must be forwarded with the form of ap- 
plication to the Officer empowered to grant the 
Passport. It will be returned with the Passport 
to the applicant through the person who may 
have verified the declaration. British subjects 
by naturalisation will be described as such, in 
their Passports, which will be Issued subject to 
the necessary qualifications. 

6. Small duplicate unmounted photographs 
of the applicant (and wife, if to be included) 
must be forwarded with the application for a 
Passport, one of which must be certified on the 
back by the person verifying the declaration 
made in the application form. 

7. Indian Passports are not available beyond 
two years from the date of issue. They may 
b« renewed for four further periods of two 
years each after which fresh Passports must be 
obtained. Application for renewal should be 
made in the pr - scribed form which should be 
certified by one of the officers shown in para. 4 . 
The fee for each renewal is Re. 1-8-0. 

8. Passports cannot be issued or renewed 
on beh’\lf of persons already abroad: such 
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persons should apply for Passports to the 
London Foreign Office or nearest British 
Mission or Cionsulate. Passports must not be 
sent out of India by post. 

0. In the case of an applicant for a Passport 
being unable to write En^ish a transcription 
in English should be placed below the applicant's 
vernacular signature in the form of application. 
In the case of an illiterate person, a thumb 
impression should be substituted for a signature 
on the form of application, which should be 
certified by the person verifying the declaration. 

10. The Passport is only available for travel 
to the countries named but may be 
endorsed for additional countries. No charge 
is made for such endorsements given by British 
authorities in India, but the possession of a 
Passport so endorsed does not exempt the holder 
from compliance with any immigration laws 
in force In British or Foreign countries, or from 
the necessity of obtaining a Visa when required. 

11. Passports endorsed as valid for the 
British Empire are also available for travelling 
to territory under British protection or mandate, 
not however, including Palestine, Mesopotamia 
or Egypt, for which countries the Passport 
must be especially endorsed. 

Except in the case of (1) military officers and 
other ranks and employees of the Government 
of Iraq and (2) bona fide representatives of 


firms, Passports for Iraq cannot be granted 
without the previous sanction of the local autho- 
rities In Iraq. The Passport Officer will, on 
request, ask for this permission by post, or, if 
the applicant is prepared to defray the cost of 
a telegram, by cable. Anplicants must state 
clearly the nature of their business in Iraq and 
the precise address at which they propose to 
reside on reaching their destination, as the local 
authorities will not grant them permission to 
land unless they are assured that the applicants 
have definite business in the country and have 
secured accommodation beforehand. 

Restrictions also exist on travel to various 
parts of the British Empire and to certain foreign 
countries. -Amongst these may be mentioned 
Australia, Canada, Constantinople, Egypt, 
Gibraltar, Mohammerah and Abadan, New 
Zealand, Palestine, Southern Rhodesia, Union 
of South Africa, South West Africa and the 
United States of America. The restrictions 
apply particularly to Indians. 

Parda-naahin or gosha women desirous of 
travelling from India to Malaya, the Straits 
Settlements, the East Africa Protectorate, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, Mauritius, the Nyassaland 
Protectorate and the Union of South Africa are 
exempted from the necessity of attaching their 
photographs to their applications for Passports 
or of appearing In person before the Passport 
issuing authorities. 
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Racing. 


Calcutta. 

[ Staton 1922-23 ]. 

King-Emperor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Epliraum’c Orange William (ftst.Slbs.), 
Morris 

Mr. Oalstann’s Solo Bridge. (9st. 31bs.), 
Donoghue 

Mr. Avasla’s Quarr^unan (9st. Slbs.), 
Townsend . . 

Mr. Eve's Flaming Orb (9st. 31bs.), A. 0. 
Walker 

Won by one and a quarter lengths ; short 
head ; three-quarters of a length. Time — 

1 min . 38 2-5 secs. 

Viceroy’s Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. Ephraum’s Orange William {9st. 31bs.), 
Morris 1 

Mr. Avasla’s Vale of York (9.st,), Town.send. 2 

Mr. Pannlck's Sweet Adaro (9.st. 31bs.), 

Kllcy S 

Mr. Galstaun's Starshot (9s. 3lbs.). Parker. 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; one 
and three-quarter Icuigtlis ; one length. 
'I’ime — 2 mins. 59 2-5 secs. 

Ai>ear Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Thadd('us’ Coldgaincr {8st.), Morris . . 1 

Mr. Eve’s nostrum (8st. illhs.), Lambert. . 2 

Mr. Avasia’s Quarryman (Ost. lib.), Town- 
aend . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Eve’s Nicety (8st. 121bs.),A. C. Walker. 4 

Won by a head ; one and a quarter lengths ; 
three-quarters of a length. Time — 1 
min. 14 secs. 

Carmichael Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr, Calstaiin’s Solo Bridge (8st. lOlbs,), 


Townsend . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Sam’s Orange William (9st. 61bs.), Bul- 
lock 2 

Mr. Pannlck’s Sweet Adaro (9st. 11b.), 
Barnett 3 

Mr. Galstaun’s Simon’s Choice (9st. 11b.), 
Doble 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; two 
and a half lengths ; a head . Time — 2 mins, 

6 4-6 secs. 

Merchants’ Cup. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. Qnrda’s Olivine (7st. lllbs.), Hoyt .. 1 

Mr. Bartlcet’s Aborigine (8st. 61bs.), 

Brownlee 2 

Mr. Avasia’s Crab Apple (Tst. lOlbs.), 
Townsend 3 

Messrs. Douetll and Hartley’s Kilcloon 
(93t.21b3.), Harrison .. ..4 


Won by one and three-quarter lengths; 
one length ; half a length. Time — 2 
mins. 30 secs. 

Burdwan Cup. Distance IJ miles, (Hurdle 
Eace.)— 

Mr. Eossco’s Archie’s Fancy (lOst. 31bg.), 
C. Black I 

Mr. Wadla’s Kintail (lOst.), Capt. NewiU. . 2 

Mr. Eve’s Knight of Clonmel (lOgt. Olbs.), 
Baker . . 3 

Mr. Lindsay’s Tycono (lOst. Slbs.), Callanan. 4 

Won by one and a half lengths ; one and 
three-quarter lengths ; half length 
Time — Smins. 17 1-5 secs. 

Maepherson Cup. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. Sam’s Orange William (Ost. 121ba.), 
Bullock . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Douetil’s Midensis (8st. 51bs.), Harrison. 2 

Mr. Galstaun’s Simon’s Choice (8st, Tibs,), 
Townsend . , . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Thomas’ Jack (Tst. .71bs. cd. 7st. 81bs.), 
Northmore . . 4 

Won by one length; short head ; two lengths. 
Time — 2 min, 33 4-5 sees. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. Donetll’s Midensis (8st. 11b., cd. 8st. 

21bs.), Harrison . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Thaddeus’ Unitoi (8st. 12Ibs.) Kulz . . 2 
H.H. the Maharaja of Eajpipla’s Charlie’s 
Smile (8st. 21bM.), Eitcbic 8 

Mr, Galstaun’s Solo Bridge (Ost. 51bs.), 
Townsend . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by tbree-quaT’tors of a bmgth ; tbroc- 
quarters of a length ; one length, 
'J’imc — 3 mins. 1 1-5 secs. 

ndian Grand National. Distance 3 miles. 
(Steeplechase.) — 

Mr. Gilford’s Joyship (lOst. 21bs.), 
Scastrejvm . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Messrs. Gregson and O’Cock’s Ugly Gosling 
(12st. 51bs.), Pearce .. .. ..2 

Mr. Margrett’s Golden Enle (Ost. 3Ibs,), 
Callanan . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Col. Commandant Poole and IMajor Mar- 
riott’s Traveller (lOst. 21bs.), Capt, Misa,, 4 
Won by three-quarters of a length ; eight 
‘lengths; distance. Time — 6 mins. 2 4-5 
secs, 

Irand Annual. Distance about 2 miles, 
(Hurdle Race.) — 

Mr. Wadia’s Kintail (list. Olbs,), Capt. 

NewiU 1 

Mr. Wcachc Dart’s On Leave (list. 51b3,), 

Edwards 2 

Mt. Lindsay’s Tycoon (list, eibs.),) 

Callanan ( ^ 

Mr. Lauder’s Happy Tola (lOst. lOlbs.). 1 ® 

Black ) 



UniH»g. 


74 ? 


Won by ono and a quarter lengths : one 
and a half lengths ; dead heat. Time — 
3 mins. 45 4>5 secs. 

Mayfowl Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. Eve’s Plymouth Rock (8st. lOlbs.), 
A. C. Walker .. 1 

Mr. Scott's Jack (Tst. 121b8., cd. Sst. lllbs.), 
Higgins 2 


Mr. Gajstaun’s Simon’s Choice (8st.^ 
101b8.),Donoghue. . .. .. o 

Mr. Vernon's Canterbury Lamb (Tst.^ ^ 
lOlbs,), Townsend } 

Won by half a length j one and a quarter 
lengths; dead heat. Time — 1 min. 

89 3-5 secs. 

Eclipse Pony Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr, Garda's Lumination JJ (8at. 31bs.), 


Hoyt 1 

Capt. Farrar and Mr. Roberts’ Pure Gem 
(Tst. lOlbs., cd. 7at. 131bs.), Edwards .. 2 

Messrs. Louvet and Galstaun’s Patrick 
(lOst. lib.), Donoghue 3 

Mr. Douetil’s Bachelor’s Siren (10.st. Slbs.), 
Harrison 4 


Won by three-quarters of a length ; half a 
length; a neck. Time — 1 min. 29 2-5 
secs. 

Metropolitan Stakes. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. Thaddeus’ Goldgainer (Ost. lib,), Ruiz. . 1 
H. H. the late Maharaja of Cooeh-Behar’.s 


Fretwork <7st. lllbs.), Ritchie . . . . 2 

I\rr, Galstaun’s Galway Gate (Ost. 121bs.), 
1'owirsend . , . . , . . . . . 3 

Nawab Bahadur of Murahldabad’s Wedding 
Ring (8st. 61bs,), O’Brien.. .. ..4 


Won by a short head ; one and a half 
h'ngths ; one and a half lengths. Time — 

1 min. 14 2-5 secs. 

Hilliard Plato. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. Pannlck’s Sweet Adaro (9st. 41b8.), 
Dobie .. .. ,. .. ., 1 

Mr. Eve’s Flaming Orb (Ost. 5108.), A. C. 

Walker 2 

Mr. Avasia’s Quarryman (9st.91bs.), Town- 
send . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Thaddeus’ Goldgainer (Ost. lib.), 
Perkin.s . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a short head ; four lengths ; one 
and a quarter lengths. Time — 

1 min, 20 3-5 secs. 

Prince of Wales’ Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Sam's Orange William (Ost. 7lbs.), Bul- 
lock 1 

Nawab Bahadur of Myrshldabad’s Wedding 
Ring (8st. Olbs.). O’Brien .. ..2 

Mr. Thomas’ Jack (7st. Olbs.), Nnrthmore. . 3 
Mr. Galstaun's Simon’s Choice (Sst. lOlbs.), 
Dobio . . . . . . . . . . 4 

W.on by one and a quarter lengths ; one and 
' *a half lengths ; one and a quarter 
Icnglhs. ’I'ipiC’— 1 pilp. 39sec8. 


Western India Champion Stakes. Distance 
li^ miles. — 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Vale of York (S^t., lllbs.). 


Townsend .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. A.M, Khatraz’s Risen Ajjain (Bst.ll lbs.), 
Burn . . . . 2 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Flaming Orb (Ost.), Lapi- 
bert . . 3 

Mr. C. N. Wadia's Aqnilegia (8st. 11 lbs.), 
Audas . . . . 4 


Won by three-quarters of a length ; one 
length ; six lengths. Time — 2 ndns. 30 
1-5 secs. 

Byculla Club Cup, Diatanee 1 1 miles. — 

Mr. Sam’s Orange William (Ost. 8lbs.), 


Bullock . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. G. Wcsche-Dart’s Belle Voyagouse 
(7st. Slbs.), R. Jones . . . . . . 2 

Mr. P. M. Garda’s Allington (6.st. lllbs.), 
cd. Tst. 4 lbs.), Clarke 3 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Simon’s Choice (8st. 
511)8.), Townsend . . . . . . . . 4 


"Won by a nock ; three-quarters of a length ; 
throe lengths. Time. — 2 mins, 34 secs. 
Grand Western Handicap. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. A, Geddis' Vallanco (Tnt. 2lbs.), R. 
Jones . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. M. Gooiildass’ Silver Imago (Ost, 121bs.), 
Lambert . , . . . . . . . . 2 

Me.ssrs. Heath and P. B. Avasia’s Quarry- 
man (8st. 71b8.), Bum . . . . . . 3 


Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Starshot (7, st. lllbs.), 
Morris . . . . . . . . . . ^ 

Won by two and a half lengths ; two lengths; 
two lengths. Time — 1 rain. 37 4-5 sees. 

Mansfield Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 41 
yards. — 

Mr, Vernon’s Ivilrca (78t. Olbs.), A. T. 

Harrison . . . . . . . . . . I 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Verge (8.st. 21ba.), Lam- 
bert . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Hammond’s Owen Roe (Ost. 2 lbs.). 

Audas . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Me.ssrs. Heath and P. B. Avasia’s Quarry- 
nmn (Sst. Olbs.), McPherson .. ..4 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; three- 
(juarters of a length; half a length. Time — 

1 min. 14 secs. 

Flying Plate. Distance 5 furlongs (straight.’' — 
Mr. R.R . S.’s Joy Girl (7st lllbs.) K. Huxley 1 
Mr. M. Goculdass’ EInndng Orb (8st. 5H)s.), 
Lambert . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Hammond ’.s Owen Roe (Ost.), R. Jones 3 
Mr. M. Goculdass’ Nirefy (Sst. 41bs.), A. C. 

Walker . . . . 4 

Won by hslf a peck ; a head ; two lepgtha, 
Time— -59 ^-5 s^s, 
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Willingdon Plate. Distance li miles. — Innovation Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 41 


Mr. T. M. Thaddeus’ Unitoi (9at.), Rnl*. . 1 

Messrs. Heath and P. B. Avasia's Car- 
borandum (8st. nibs.), McPherson .. 2 

Mr. J. 0. Galstaun's Simon’s Choice (Sst. 
121bg.), Townsend 3 

Mr. J. C. Oalstaun’s Starshot (8st. lOlbs.), 
Morris .. • .. .. .. ,.4 

Won by a neck ; helf a length ; a neck. 
Time — 2 mins. 8 secs. 

Colaba Cup (Dlv. I). Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. M. Goculdass* Knight of Clonmel (88t. 
51b8.). A. C. Walker 1 

Mr. Hammond’s Whit Week (Sat. 5 lbs.), 

R. Jones . . 2 

Genl. Nawab Obaidnlla Khan’s Miss Evans 
(Sst.aibs.), Buckley 3 

Mr. A. Geddis’ Atrocity (Sst.), W. G. 
Thompson 4 


Won by two lengths ; half a length ; one 
length. Time — 1 rain. 39 1-5 secs. 

Colaba Cup (Diy. II). Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. Frank’s Red Cross Boy (Sst. 3 lbs.), 
Burn . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. J. N. De Souza’s Dayspring (Tst. Tibs.), 

F. Huxley 2 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’g Crcnidcs (Sst. 51bs.), 
Townsend 3 


Mr. M. Goculdass’ The Count (9st. 11b.), 
Lambert ^ 

Won by two lengths ; one and a half lengths ; 
a short head. Time — 1 min. 39 3-5 secs. 

Bombay City Plate. Distance 1 J miles. — 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Silver Image (Sst. lllbg.), 
Lambert 1 

Mr. Sam’s Orange William (9.it. Tibs.), 
Bullock 2 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Simon’s Choice (Sst. 
Tibs.), Townsend 3 

Mr. H. B. Sorabjee’s Swithln (Sst. lllbs.), 

O’Connor .. 4 

Won by one and three-quarter lengths ; 
one length ; six lengths. Time — 2 mins. 

6 4*5 secs. 

Malabar Hill Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 41 
yards, — 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Flaming Orb (Tst. 121b8.), 


A. C. Walker 1 

Mr. R. R. S.’s Joy Girl (Tst Slbs.), 

R. Jones 2 

Mr. Vernon’s Kllrea (Tst. 9 lbs.), A. T. 
Harrison 3 

Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Owen Roe (Ost. 21b6.), 
Boston 4 


Won by a short head ; two and a half 
iengtiis J ^ neck, Tifnp— 1 min, ;4 secs, 


yards. — 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Nicety (Tst. 121b8.), A. C. 
Walker I 

Mr. Vernon’s Kilrea (Tst. 91bs.), A. T. Har- 
rison 2 

Messrs. Heath and P. B. Avasia’s Quarry- 
man (Sst. laibs.), McPherson . . . . 3 

Mr. M. Goculdass* Plymouth Rock (Sst. 
41bs.), Lambert . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by one length ; two and a half lengths ; 
three-quarters of a length. Time — 

1 min. 14 4-5 secs. 

Turf Club Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. Eve’s Apollo (Tst. 61bs.), R. Jones .. 1 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Kokab (Sst. lOlbs.), 
Lambert . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. H. E. Stephen's Huntsman (Sst.), 
Buckley 

S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Ishallah (Sst. 
lib.), Morris . . . . 4 

Won by half a length ; three-quarters of 
a length ; half a length. . Time — 2 mins. 

51 4-5 secs. 

Bombay Derby. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Kokab (Sst. 5Ib8,),Xam- 
bert 1 

S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Ishallah (Sst. 
51bs.), R. Jones 2 

Messrs. M. M. IsfanI and T. V. Shroff's 
Bahadorj ling (Sst. 91b8.,cd. Sst, ISlbs.), 
Easton . . . . 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Dart- 
moor (98t. Tibs.), Hewitt 4 

Won by one and a half lengths ; seven 
lengths ; a short head. Time — 2 
mins. 65 3-5 secs. 

Gough Memorial Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. M, Goculdass’ Khundil (98t. 91b8.), A.C. 

Walker 1 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Baktavar' (Sst. 61bs.), 
Lambert . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Heath’s Hatchel (Tst. Tibs., cd. Tst. 

lllbs.), Aldridge .. 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Arvil 

(Sst.), Hewitt 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; three- 
quarters of length ; two lengths. Time — 

1 min. 60 secs. 


Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Plate. Distance 6 
furlongs 41 yards. — 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Chieftain (Sst. Slbs.), A. 


C. Walker 1 

Mr. H. R. Shah’s Silver Streak (Ost. Clbs.), 

Morris 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Water- 
loo (Sst. lOlbs.), Hewitt 3 

Messik. A. M. Shamlan and S. N. Mahomed’s 
Karikata (9st. lOlbs.), Bum .. ..4 


Won by three-quarters of a length ; a head; 
a p9ck. Tiipe — 1 jpip. 24 4*5 sops. 
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Rajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


Messrs. Heath and P. B. Avasla’s Carboran- 
dum (7st. lOlbs.), McPherson . . . . 1 

Mr. Sam’s Orange William (Ost. 51bs.), Bul- 
lock 2 

Mr. M. Goculdass' Verge (8st. 21bs.), Lam- 
bert . . . . . . 3 

Messrs. Eve and M. Goculdass’ Brixworth 
(Tst, lOlbs.), A. C. Walker .. ..4 


Won by a head ; one and a quarter lengths ; 
a neck. Time — 1 min. 39 secs. 

Bombay Handicap. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. Hammond 8 Owen E*oe (9st. Slbs).^ W. 

U. Thom])!ion . . . . . . . . 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’.s Mar- 
mlon (8st.), Hewitt 2 

Mr. Frank’s Red Cross Boy (7st. ISlbs.), 
Morris . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. B. P. Avasia’s Vale of York (8st. 11b.), 
Aldridge . . . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by a short head ; half a length ; half 
a length. Time — 1 min. 38 3-5 secs. 

Cheveley Handicap. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. M. Goculdass’ Verge (9st. 41bs.), Lam- 
bert 1 

Air. T. M. Thaddeus’ The Devil (9st. 
41bs.), Iluiz 2 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Plymouth llock(98t. 11b.). 

Bowlcy 3 

Mr. M. Goculdass* Lemoine {7st. 51bs.), A. 

T. Harrison 4 


Won by a head ; half a neck ; a head. 
Time — 1 min. 40 secs. 

Perth Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. M. Goculdass' Silver Image (9st. Olbs.), 
Lambert 1 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Verge (8st. lOlbs.), A. 

C. Walker 2 

Mr. Kelso’s Huon River (7st. lOlbs., cd. 7st. 
121b3.)j McPherson .. .. ..3 

Mr. F. M. Garda’s Allingtou (7st. 121bs.), 
Clarke 4 

Won by three and a half lengths ; three- 
quarters of a length ; three-quarters of 
a length. Time — 1 min. 39 secs. 

Wellington Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 41 
yards. — 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Nicety (8st. 21b8.), A. C. 
Walker 1 

Mr. C. N. Wadla’s Count Palatine (Sst. 
31bs.), Herbert 2 

Mr. Vernon’s Kilrea (Sst. 41b8.), Morris .. 3 

Mr Heath’s Carborandum (Sst. Qlbs.), 
McPherson . . ; . * 4 

Won by a neck ; a neck ; a head . Time— 

1 min. 14 4-5 secs. 


Doncaster Plate. Distance — 

Mr. C. N. Wadla’s Book Dew (dst. 4 lbs.), 
Herbert 1 

Mr. Darcy’s Charles William (78t. 2 lbs.), 

R. Johes 2 

Capt. J. B. Browne’s Plaxtol(93t.), Buckley 3 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Lemoine (Sst. 21b8 ), A. 

C. Walker 4 

Won by two lengths ; one length ; one and 
a half lengths. Time — 2 Inins. 36 sees. 

Newmarket Plate. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. 0. Wesche-Dart’s Bello Voyageuse II 
(8st. ISlbs.), R. Jones 1 

Mr. M. . Goculdass’ Entailed (Ost. 6 lbs.), 

A. C. Walker 2 

Mr. P.,G. Singhanee’s Bakings (7st. 4Ib8.), 
Donnelly 3 

Mr. A Geddis’ Treddle (9st. Slbs.), 8. J. 
Meekings 4 

Won by a nock ; one and a half length ; two 
lengths. Time — 2 mins. 6 4-5 secs. 

Eiwom Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 41 yards. — 

Mr. Sangidas Jesiram’s Quarryman (Sst. 


121bs.), Bum 1 

Mr. Vernon’s Kilrea (Sst. 11b.), Morris . . 2 
Mr. A. M. S. Mahomed's Murmansk (Sst.), 
S.J. Meekings 3 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Silver Image (98t. 7lbs.) 
Lambert 4 


Won by one and a quarter lengths ; half a 
length ; a neck. Time— 1 min. 14 3-5 
secs. 


Poona. 


Western India Derby Stakes. Distance li 

miles . — 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Eggesford (98t.), 
Townsend .. 1 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Ctesiphon (9st.), Burn 2 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Resemblance (Sst. lllbe.), 
A, C. Walker 3 

3Ir. R. R. S's Wasp (9st.), F. Huxley . . 4 

Won by one and three-quarter lengths ; 
one and a half lengths; three and a half 
lengths. Time — 2 mins. 16 secs. 

Turf Club Cup. Distance miles. — 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Mandll (Ost. Clbs.), A. 0, 
Walker 1 

Mr. A. M. Mahade’s Arab Knight (78t.), 
M. Hoyt 2 

Mr. Ahmed Hazamy’s Moyeed (78t. 71b8.), 
Townsend . . , . , . . . . . 3 

Messrs. M. C. Patel and T Harrison’s 
Shahz^a (8st. 21b8.), Morris . . 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; one 
and a quarter length ; a head. Time— 

2 mins. 57 3-5 secs. 





Western IndlA Stakes. Distance 1\ riilM: — 
At! Evb’s Olivet lfn4^(9st.41b8.)iiambeR 1 

Mr. A. E. Ephraum’s Orange William 
(Ost. 8lbs.), Eowley 2 

Messrs. M. Go cu Id ass and T. M. Goculdass’ 
Rostrum (Sst.), A. G. Walker . . . . 3 

Ar» J. C. Galstaun’s Starshot (Tst. 121b80, 
Barnett . . . . . . , . . . 4 

Won by a neck ; two lengths ; two lengths. 
Time“2 mins. 12 3-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. distance R. C. and Dis- 
tance. — 


Mr. M. Goculdass’ Mandil (Ost.), A. C. 
Walker 1 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Salscttc (7st. Slbs.), 

Townsend 2 

Mr. T. M. Goculdass’ Zohal (7st. ISlbs.), 

A . T . H arrison 3 

Mr. T. M. Goculdass’ Malta (8st. 81bs.), 
Bambert 4 


Won b^ threc-quaters of a length ; a 
head ; three-quarters of a length. Time — 
3 mins. 7i secs. 

Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. r. B. Avasia’s Vale of York (8st. 121b8.), 


Towhsond 1 

Mr. J. 0. Galstaun's Starshot (8st. 71bs.), 
Barnett 2 

Mr. Eve’s Silver Imago (Ost. 21b3.), Lam- 
bert 8 

sir. A. M.' Khairar/s Risen Again (Sst. 
81bs.), Bum 4 


Won by two and three-quarter lengths ; 
three-quarters of a length; half a length. 
Time — 2 mins. 35 4-5 secs. 

Qaneshkhind Plato. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. R. R. S.’s Joy Girl (Sst.), F. Huxley 1 

Mr. T. Harrison’s Kilrca (8st,), A. T."] 
Harrison . . . . , . . . . . I 

Messrs. M. Goculdnss and T. M. Gocul- >- 2 
dass’ Rostrum (Tst. lOlbs.), A. C. 
Walker J 

Mr. Hammond’s Owen Roe (Ost. 41b6.), 
Audas . . . . . . . . • . 4 

Won by half a' length; dead heat; short 
head. Time — 1 min. 13 4-6 secs. 

Aga.Shamshudin Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Messrs. M. Goculdass and T. M. Gocul- 
dass’ Rostrum (Tst. 121b8.), A. C. Walker 1 

Mr. H. B. Sorabjee’s Swithin (Sst. 21b8.), 
Morris 2 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Solo Bridge(7st. 11 lbs.), 
Northmore 3 

Mr.M. Goculdass* Plymouth Rock (Tst. 
Slbs.), Puriooslngh 4 

Won by eight lengths ; three-quarters of 
alength ; half a leh^h. Time— 1 min, 

48 secs. 


St. Legfet Plate. Distance R. C. and Dis- 
tance.— 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Charlie’s , 
Smile (7st.),M. Hoyt .. .. ..i 

Mr. T. M. Thaddeus’ TTnitoi (Sst., cd. Sst. 

11b.), Perkins .. .. .. ..2 

Mr. Eve’s Silver Image (Ost. 71bs.)> Lambert 3 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Starshot (78t. Olbs.), 
Townsend . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by two and a half lengths; one and a 
half length ; two lengths. Time-^ 

2 mins. 56 4-5 secs. 

Stand Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. H. B. Sorabjcc’s Swithin (Tst. lllbs.), 
Morris 1 

Mr. Eve’s Flaming Orb (Sst. 21bs.), Lam- 
bert . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. A. E. Ephraura’s Orange William (Ost.), 

Buckley *.3 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Solo Bridge (Sst. 21bs.), 
Townsend . . . . . . , . . . 4 

Won by one length ; half a length ; a neck. 

Time — 1 min. 42 1-5 sees. 

Poona Plate. Distance 1 mile. - 

Mr. H. B. Sorabjcc’s Swithin (Sst. Olbs.), 
Morris 1 

Mr. Eve’s Flaming Orb (Ost. Olbs.), Lambert 2 

Mr. Kelso’s Pommo Anna (7st. 71bs.), 

TowhSend 8 

Mr. J. H. Currie’s LeGamin (7st. 71bs.), 
Ritchie ■ ..4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths ; one 
and a quarter lengths ; a neck. Time — 

1 min. 42 3-5 secs. 

Newmarket Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. Eve’s Nicety (78t. lllbs.), A. C. Walker 1 
Mr. Eve’s Flaming Orb (Sst. lib.), Lambert 2 

Mr. T. Harrison’s Kilrea (78t. 121bs.), 
A. T. Harrison 3 

Mr. Hammond’s Owen Roe (Ost.), Audas,. 4 

Wou by one length ; five lengths ; three- 
quarters of a length. Time — 1 min. 

18 secs. 

Eclipse Plate. Distance about 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. R. B. Davison’s Cintra (Sst. lOlbs.), 
Herbert 1 

Mr. Kelso’s' Crushed Glass (Sst. Olbs.), 
McPherson 2 

Mr. M. Goculdass* Footpedal (78t. Olbs.); 
A. C. Walker 3 

Mr. P, M. Garda’s Chummy (Tst. 101b s.), 
H. Hosd) 4 

'Vfo^ by foip: and a leu^hs ; half a 
length; half a length. Time— 1 min. 

3 1*5 secs. 
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Toi>nt^ Country-Bred St. Leger. Distance 

U miles.— 

Mr. C..N. Wndia’0 Tbe Knut ^ 

Heath's Zara (Sst. lllbs.), Mc- 
Pherson - 

H. H. the Maharaja of Dhar’s Devotion 

(8st. mbs.), Barnett 3 

General Raja Blr Harlsingh’s Bohemian 

<9st. 71b8.), Baker 4 

Dead heat ; two lengths ; one and a half 
lengi^^hs. Time— 2 mins. 16 secs. 

Poona Country. Bred Derby. Distance 7 
furlongs .-7 

General Raja Sir Harisingh’s Bohemian 

(Ost.), Baker ^ 

Mr. N. F. Garda’s Luminatlon B (8st. lllbs.)* 

Trahan .. - * 

H. H. the Maharaja of Dhar’s Devotion 

(8st. lllbs.), Barnett *> 

Mr. 0. N. Wadia’s The Kuut (dst.), Herbert 4 

Won by one and three-quarter lengths ; a 
head ; a short head. Time— 1 min. 82i 
secs. 

Country-Bred Breeders’ Stakes. Distance 
about 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Joviality (9st.), Bum 1 
Mr. P. W. Furdoonji’s Mystery (8st. lllbs.), 

Pericins ^ 

Mr and Mrs. G. Wosche Dart’s Pomona 
(8st. libs.), W. G. Thompson.. .. 3 

Won by three-quarters of a length; 
twelve lengths. Time — 1 min. 6 4-5 secs. 

Arab Pony Derby. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. H. Hassanalli’s Ornate (9st. Tibs.), 

Fozard ^ 

Mr. T. M. Goculdass* Safety (Sst. 21b8., cd. 

Sst. Slbs.), Lambert 2 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Last Call (Tst. lOlbs., 

cd. 78t. lllbs.), Bum 3 

Mr. I. B. Torquato's Eshel (88t. lOlbs.), 
Townsend , . . . • • • • • • ^ 

Won by one length ; one and a half lengths ; 
a head. Time— 1 min. 23 secs. 


Poona Arab Derby. Distance IJ miles.— 


Messrs. A. K. Essa and Abdulla Jiisub's 
SannwtXSat. 8lb0.), Barnett .. .. i 

Mr. Ahmed Hazamy’s Gosub (Tst. 21biB.), 

M.Hoyt .. .. ’‘2 

Mr S. R. A. Wahab’s Baronet (7st. dibs., 
pd. 78t. lllb^.),¥<WiS .. . - •• 3 


Mr. Ebrahim Kadum’s Alder (Sst. 71bs.), 

?erl!^ ' •* 

Won by a head ; three lengths T three and a 
half lengths. Time.- 2 mins. 63 secs. 


Trial Plate. Distance 1 mi:e;— 

Mr, T. ¥• Tha^deus’ The D^vil (8stf 71bs,), 
^Perkina •• ^ 


Mr. P. B. Avaala's Quarryman (tetA, 
Townsend , . . . • . 2 

Mr Eve’s Flaming Orb (Sat. ISlbi;), 
Bowley 3 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Starshoi (8st. 71bg.), 
Barnett . . . . 4 

Won by a head ; three-quarters of a length ; 
a head. Time — 1 min. 42 4-6 secs. 

Criterion Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Madame Sze (8st. 31bs.), 

A. C. Walker .. 1 

Mr. Vernon’s Canterbury Lamb (8st. 

3 lbs.), A. T. Harrison .. 

Mr. Kelso’s Huon River (8it. lllbs.), 
McPherson 

Mr. T. M. Thaddeus* Redcot (Sst. 21bg.), 
Perkins . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by one and a half lengths { dead heat ; 
a head. Time — 1 min. 28 8-6 secs. 

Poona Coesarewitch. Distance 2^ miles.— 

Mr. R. Gujadhar’s Prague (8st. 11b.), 
Donnelly 1 

Mr. Ahmed Hazamy’s Neap Tide (Tst. 
121bs.), Morris 2 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Perfect Day (7st. 81bs.), 
A. C. Walker .. .. .. ..3 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Silver Saint (9st.), 
Herbert ■ , . 4 

Won by one and three-quarter lengths ; one 
and three-quarter lengths ; two lengths, 

, Time— 4 mins. 10 4-5 secs. 


Madras. 

Lord Reading Cup. Distance 0 furlongs. — 

Mr. S. R. A. Wahab’s Baronet (8st. lOlbs), 

S. Mcokings 1 

Mr. All Askar’s Arab Knight (Ost. 13lbs.), 

J. Meekings! . 2 

Mr. Ahmed Hazamy’s Revolver (7st. lOlbs.), ^ 
Shankarau . . ■ • ‘1 

Mr. F. Bomanji’s Logic (8st. 131bg,), Bona. . 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; one and 
n half lengths ; a short head- Time-—! 
min. 31 1-5 'secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. T. M. Ross' Wco Dote (7st. lllbs.)* F. 
Bland -- 1 

Sirdar TvaksbmikantaraJ - Hrs^ Zanetbffr 
(Sst.), McQuado .. . . . 2 

H. H. the Malmraja pf hfaFapagur’s Mwby a/. 
(Sst.), Ald^dgp , .. , .. ,, 8 

Messrs, w! King and V. J. Reed’s Thunder 
( 83 t. l’ 21 b 8 .J,'Trql;ah .. .,4 

Ydnkataglri Cup. Distance.! ^nUd.— ! 

(Oat. Tlh4.) v ^ 1 

Mr.M. H, ShAWbuVPa TTafalgu»^(08t..Ta>8*), 
Biand^ . 2 
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Mr. Esmail HuBhon's Napoleon (Sst. eibs.), 
Akey . . . . 3 

Mr. Goolam Hoosein Essaji's ^hahzada 

(lOst, 7 lb8.),B,iley.. 4 

Won by one length ; three-quarters of a 
length; a neck. Time— 1 min. 05 secs. 

Bobbin Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. 8. 31. A. Wahab's Baronet (9st. 21bs.), 

8. Meekings 1 

H, H, the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bahadur- 
ul-mulk (lOst. eibs.), Hewitt .. ..2 

Mr. liOkhand walla’s Leopold (Sst. Slbs), 
Thompson 8 

Mr. A. Sattar's Lookhman (9st. Hb.), H. 
McQuade 4 


Won by a neck ; one length ; a head. Time 
— 1 min. 64 2-5 secs. 

Travancore Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
n. H. the Rajah of Bobbin's Happy Prin- 


cess II (Sst. 41b8.), Fozard . . . . 1 

Mr. M, Yunus’ Bosworth (Sst. Olbs.), II. 
McQuade 2 

Mr. G. A. Marsh's Good Day (Sst. 61bs.), 
Wragg .. ..3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore's Hill and 
Dale (Sst. eibs.), 8. Meekings .. ..4 

Won by a neck ; half a length ; a neck. 
Time— 1 min. 16 2-6 secs. 

Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Miss Twis- 
tum (Tst. Slbs.), Northwood . . . . 1 

Mr. Ali Askar’s Fearless (Tst.), H. McQuade 2 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Ma Bap 
(Sst. 21b3.), Bland 3 

Messrs. W. King and V. J. Reed’s Toddy 
(Tst.), Bona 4 


Won by five lengths ; one and a quarter 
lengths ; one length. Time — 1 min. 46 
sees. 

Sivaganga Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Sirdar Lakshmikantaraj Urs' Highroad 


(9st.), H. McQuade. , .. .. .. 1 

Mr. J. S. Harper’s Ship’s Biscuit (Sst. 
nibs.), Trahan 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Sandra (Tst. 
lllbs.), Goolam Mohd 3 

Mr. J. 0. Robinson's Daffum (Tst. 61bs.), 
Bona 4 


Won by a neck; one and a quarter lengths; 
two lengths. Time — 1 min. 16 1-5 secs. 

Merchants* Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong — 
Mr. J. 8. Harper’s Ship’s Biscuit (Sst.), 


Meekings 1 

Sirdar Lakshmikantaraj Urs' Highroad (Sst. 
lOlbs.), McQuade 2 

Mr. T. M. Ross* Wee Dote (Qst. ilb.), Bland 8 

H. H. the Maharaja of Nawanagar’s Marby 
(Sst. mbs.), Riley ..4 


Won by a neck ; three-quarters tf a length ; 
half a length. Time— 1 min. 66 1-5 secs. 


Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. M. Yunus’ Balllna Breeze (Sst.), H. 
McQuade 1 

Mr. P. C. Fernando’s Nicaragua (Sst. 41bs.), 
Seilcy 2 

Mr. P. Pogose’s Nat Gould (7st. 21b8.), J. 
Meekings ’ . . 8 

Sirdar Lakshmikantaraj Urs’ Highroad, 

Bona 4 

Won by a small margin in 1 min. 15 2-6 secs. 
Ceylon Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. J. S. Harper’s Sldp’s BiscuiUSst. Clbs.), 
Meekings . . . . . . . . • • 1 

Messrs. Norman and McCabe's Capable (Ost. 
71bs.), Pullen 2 

Mrs. F. Conran Smith’s Quite Grave (Sst. 
21b8.), White 8 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Hyland’s Crookley Hall 
(78t. 71b8.), H. McQuade 4 


Won by two and a half lengths ; one length ; 
half a length. Time — 1 min. 44 2-6 secs. 

Lady Wlllingdon Plate. Distance If miles. — 
Mr. Goorje Yacoob’s Nimble (7st. lib.), H. 


McQuade 1 

Mr. Essa’s Tsouomy (Ost. 21b8.), Trahan .. 2 

Mr. J. Cromwell's Corinda (Ost. Slbs.), 
Bland 8 

Mr. M. H. Sharaballi’s Trafalgar(98t. lOlbs.) 4 


Won by two and a half lengths; half a length ; 
a neck. Time — 3 mins. 32 secs. 

Douetil Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Zemindar of Sivaganga’s Low Forso (Ost. 
lllbs.), Fozard 1 

Mr. E. C. Ramshaw’s Florella (Sst. ISlbs.), 
Trahan 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Hill and 
Dale (Sst. lib.), Bona 8 

H. H. the Maharaja of Nawanagar’s Marby 
(Ost. Slbs.), Riley 4 


Won by a neck ; one length ; three-quarters 
of a length. Timo— 1 min. 2 4-6 secs. 

Klrlampudi Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 


Mr. Dee’s Bachelor’s Cape (Ost.), Harraway 1 

H.H. the Rajah of Bobbin’s Happy Princess 
II (lOst. 61b8.), Fozard 2 

Mr. Orenden’s Chatty Tales (Ost. lOlbs.) 

Raymond . . ‘ 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Max (78t. 

Olbs.), 8. Meekings 4 

Won by a neck ; one and a quarter lengths ; 
a short head. Timo— 1 min. 29 3-5 

secs. 

Hajee Sir Ismail Sait’s Cup. Distance 1 

mile. — 

H.H. the Rajah of Bobbin’s Limerick (Sst. 
Slbs.),- Fozard . . 1 
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Mr. Lokhandwalla's Silver Cloud (Tat. Clba.), 
Burgess 2 

Mr. 8. R. A. Wahab’8 Sultan (Sat. 61bg.), 

Meektngs 3 

Mr. Lokhandwalla’s Mahtab (Tat. ISlba.). 
Bababjan .. .. 4 


Won by a neck ; the same ; half a length. 
Time— .1 min. 55 4-5 secs. ■ 

Trades Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s King’s 


Daughter (Sst. 21bs.)i S. Meekings .. 1 
Mr. Dee’s Toy Symphony (7st. Slbs., cd. Tst. 
lOlbs.), Thompson 2 

Zemindar of Sivaganga’s Low Forso (Sst. 
21b8.), White 3 

Mr. and Mrs. G. M’csche Dart’s Cheery Girl 
(9st. 121ba.), Wragg 4 

Won by one and a half lengths ; the same ; 
one length. Time — 1 min. 41 3-5 secs. 

Pethachl Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Sirdar Lakshmikantaraj XJrs’Presteau (Sst.), 
U. McQuade 1 

Mrs. E. Conran Siuitli’s Quite Grave (Sst. 

lib.), Fozard 2 

Messrs. Norman and McCabe’s Capable (9st. 
91bs.), Pullen 3 

Messrs. Mahdl and Ali Askar’s Witch Doc- 
tor (Tst.), 8ycd 8alch 4 


Won by a one and a quarter lengths; one and 
a half lengths; half a length. 'Time — 2 
mins. 40 2-5 sees. 

Lucknow. 

Civil Service Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mr. Galstaun’s Bidesia (Ost. 131bs.), Doble 1 

Major Hilliard’s Felladeen (Sst.), North- 
more 2 

Mr. Galstaun’s Slow Coach (lOgt. 51bs.), 
Ruiz 3 

Mr. Fawcett’s Pure Gem (6st. 71b3.,cd. 7st.), 

Alrth., .. .. 4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths ; three- 
quarters of a length ; a short head. Time 
—1 min. 17 secs. 

Indian Grand Military Steeplechase. Dis- 
tance 2^ miles— 

Major Hilliard’s Ordex (list. 21b8.), Owner 1 
Major Lucas’ Athenian (lOst. Slbs.), Owner 2 

Captain Messervy’s Golden Glory (lOst. 

81bs.), Captain Oxley 8 

Mr. Graham’s Prim (128t. Slbs.), Owner . 4 

Won by two lengths ; four lengths ; six 
lengths. Time — 5 rains. 8 secs. 

Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Major Lucas and Mr. Kennedy Crawford- 
Btewart's Golden Rule (Ost. Clbs.), Cap- 
tain Newlll 1 

Major Barridge^a Argent (9st.), Captain Ok- 

iey .. .. 2 


Mr. Rossco’s Engraver (lOst. lOlbs.), Cap- 
tain Mka .. .. .. .. S 

Won by one length ; half length. 

AT J?.— This race was .actually won by Mr. 
Dara Cowasji’s Vlinger, but on an objec- 
tion being made to the R.C.T.C. the 
winner was dfsquallflcd and the positions 
altered as above, ' 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Messrs. Byass and Sheppard Oxcroft’s (Tst. 
71b8., cd. 7st. Olbs.), Ritchie . . ■ . . 1 

Raikut of Baikuntapiir’s Flying Foe (Sst. 
31bs.), A. D. Walker .. .. ..2 

Mr. Thomas’ Silver Gift (7Bt. lllbs.), North- 3 
more .. .•. .. 

Mr, Bhargava’s Suniine (Stt. 131b8.), Ruiz 4 

Won by one length ; a neck ; half a length. 
Time— 1 min, 43 1-2 secs. 

Lucknow Grand National. Distance 2i miles 
(Steeplechase.)— 

Mr. Lcetham’s Chatty Bit (lOst. 21b8.), 
Owner . . . . 1 

Mr. Ivan Jones* China Egg (128t. 121b8.), 
Callahan . . . . . . .... 2 

Messrs. Byass and Sheppard’s Lesto (list, 
lib.), Mr. By ass 3 

Won by ten lengths ; six lengths ; fifteen 


lengths. Time— 6 mins. 2 4-5 secs. 

N.B.— Prim ran second, but was disqunli- 
fled for interfering with China Egg. 

Jehangirabad Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.' — 

Mr. Galstaun's Slow Coach (Sst. 121bs.), 
Dobie 1 

Mr. Hobday’s Mool(78t.41b8.),M. Hoyt .. 2 

Raikut of Baikuntapur’s Elsie E. (fist, 
bibs.). Walker 3 

Thakur Chandrika Pershad’s Kishoree (6st. 
121b8.), Japhet 4 

Won by a short head; one and a half lengths; 
two lengths. Time — 1 min. 4 secs. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.-— 


Mr. Chander's Luana (78t. Slbs.), Balfour , . 1 

Mr. Wadia’s Klntail (Sst. lib.), Edwards. . 2 

Mr. Loetham's Chatty Bit (7st, 41b8.), Moos- 
samdin 3 

Captain Plunkett’s We Two (Sst. lllbs.),') 
M. Hoyt .. .. .. .. .. r 

Bfr. Basheer All’s Black Peter (7st. Slbs., (4 

cd. 78t. lllbs.), Ritchie } 

Won by half a length : one length ; two 
lengths ’, dead heat for fourth place. 
Time — 1 min. 16 secs. 

Pragnarain Bhargava Cup. Distance 1 mile, — 

Sirdar Sant Singh Chhochi’s Come On (Igt, 
51b8.), M. Hoyt 1 

H, H. the Maharaja of Dhar’s Devotion 
(Sst, 101bs,)» Bameti .. z 
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IU]a gripal Singb^a Sdrfaraz (lOst. Slbs.), 
Harrison ' .V .. ..8 

Mr. Kashi Charan’a Amphitryon (Sst. 
lOlbs.)* O’Brten 4 

Won by on 6 length ; a neck ; two lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 47 2-5 sees. 

Points Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong. — 
Mr. Goculdass’ Klnta (Sst. 61b8., cd. Sat. 


eibs.), Mehcrjee 1 

Mr. Leetham's Chatty Bit (Sat. lOlbs.), 
Owner 2 

Mr. Elliott's Channio (9st. Slbs.), Stokes. . 3 

Messrs. Byass and Sheppard’s Oxcroft (lOst. 
2Ib8.), Mr. Byass .. ,. .. ..4 


Won by one and a half lengths ; two lengths ; 
one and a half lengths. Time— 1 min. 68 J 
sees. 

Fowne’s Cup. Distance 6 furlongs - 


Captain Farrar's Empty Title (lOst. 121 b 9 .), 
Captain Barker . . . . . . . . 1 

Major Burridge’s Argent (9st. 71bs.), Mr. 
Leetham 2 

Messrs. Byass and Sheppard’s I.esto (lOst.) 
Mr. Byass . 3 

Oalitain Chaudhuri’s Ratll (9st. 71b8., cd. 
9st. 121bs.), Mr. McAlister .. ..4 


Won by one and a quarter lengths, live 
lengths ; ten lengths. Time— 1 min. 19i 
sees. 

Oudh Arab Handicap. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. Basheor All’s Second String (Sst. Slbs.), \ 
Stokes ( 

B4l Bahadur Kali Charan’s Varlet (78t. | 1 
Slbs., ed. 78t. 91bs.), Northmore 

Hakim Mian Mahomed’s Kangoon (78t. 


81b8.),M. H 6 yt 3 

Mr. OocUldass* Muslat (Qst.), Mcherjee . . 4 


Won by a head by dead heaters, and a 
head. Time . — 1 mm. 43 secs. 


Won by a neck ; one and a half lengths : 
Close fourth. Tim 6— 1 m'ih. 46 2-6 sees. 

North-Western Cup Distance 1 mile.— - 

Captain Bernard’s Pussyfoot (Pst. lOlbs.). 
Owner . . ,, . . ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Woodward’s Two Gates ( 9 st. 121bs.) 
Buckley 2 

It. -Col. Stewart’s Buff Mall (7st. ISlbs.), 
Mariand ^ ^ 3 

Major Burridgo’s Argent (78t. ISlbs.), Gool- 
am Mohd ^ 4 

Won by a neck ; one length ; good 
fourth. Time — 1 min. 45 secs. 

Punjab Cup. Distance round course. — 

Captain Oarpcntlcr’s Kambler (lOst. lOlbs.), 
Major Guild ^ 

Major WTiite’s Forest Lover (lOst. 91bs.). 
Captain Bernard , , 2 

Major Vanrennen’s Columbine (lOst. 91bs.), 
Alford / ’ 3 

Nawab Sahib of M.amdot’s 0. K. (lOst, 
lOlbs.), Captain Kemp .. .. ..4 

Won by a short hc.ad ; one and a half length. 
Time— 3 mins. 19 1-6 secs. 

Mamdot Cup. Distance round course. 

Malik Jan Mahomed’s Bluebeard (98t. 
I21b8.), Balfour . . . , . , ^ , 1 

Mrs. Stewart's Carlisle (7st. 131bs.) Mar- 
land . . . . , , . . ^ ^ 2 

Major Edward’s Karun (Sst. 91b8.), Tymon 3 

Sirdar Jlwan Singh's Sambo ( 7 st.), 

C. Hoyt 4 

Won by half a length ; one length ; good 
fourth. Tinie— 3 mins. 2(3 secs. 

Merchants' Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Major Exham’s Spring Music (Sst. Tibs.), 
Ca])tain Bernard . . . . . . . . 1 


Patiala Clip. Distance IJ miles.— 


Raikut of Balkuntapur’s Flying Foe {9st. 
lib.), A. D. Walker .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Thomas’ Silver Gift (Sst. 71bs.), North- 
more . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs. Wilson’s Still Bettor (9st. 21b8.), 
Sleigh 3 

imkut of Baikuntapur’s Barsen (9st. Slbs.), 
Trenoweth .. .,4 


LatAMre, 


Governor's Cup. Dlstahce 1 mile.— 

Malik Shah Jahan’s Mujioon (Sst. 41bs.), 
Mariand /.I 

Mias Anderson’s Queen Boss II (7st. lllba.), 
C.Hoyt ,2 

Bardar Sant Singh Chachacbl'a Come On 
(Bat. 21b8.), Capt. Bernard . , . . 8 

Oa^^ain J^lunkett’a Homespun (Sst. Slba.), 
Brookman ,, ..4 


Mr. Lindsay Smith’s Virvig ( 9 st. 21bs ), 
Quinn . . 2 

Sitdar Jiwan Singh's Dewilene (7st. 61hs.) 
Balfour 

M,ajQr Vanrennen’s Lady Avidity (Sst. 
41bs.), Alford 

Won by two lengths ; one length ; close 
fourth. Time — 1 min. 18 3-5 sees. 

Breeders’ Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. Lindsay Smith’s Virvig (list.), Quinn. 1 
Sirdar Jiwan Singh’s Hameth Boy (7st . 
Tibs.), T. Balfour .. .. .. ..2 

Mr. Pearey Lall’s Credit (Tst. iSlbs.) Jones . , 3 
Major Vanrennen's Irish Lov^Tst. Tibs.), 
Tymon . . // 4 

Won by <a neck ; short head ; cloab fourth. 
Time — 1 min. 50 s^s. 

Benaia Cup. Distance 6 furlongs., — 

M^or Vantennen's Tflah Lov^ (Sst. lOlba 
Alford 
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l^awab of Apam’s Gulzar (Ogt. 81bs.), Zassie 


Baghdad 2 

Mr. Shah’s Lady Superior (8st. lOlbs.), Cap- 
tain Carroll 3 

Won by four lengths ; five lengths. Time — 

1 min. 20 secs. 

Sandha Cup. Distance 1} miles. — 

Mr. Lindsay Smith’s Virvig (list. 41bs.), 

Quinn . . . . 1 

Major Vanrennen’s Irish Love (7st. Slbs.), 

Tymon 2 

Captain Watson’s Aram (8st.), G. Hoyt . . 3 
Sirdar Jiwan Singh’s Haineth Boy (Tst. 
SlbB,), Balfour 4 


Won by half a length ; a head. Time — 2 
mtns. 18 sees. 

Lahore Cesarewitch. Dist an eo round course — 


Lt.-Col. Stewart’s Buff Mail (7st. 91b.s., cd. 

8st.), Marland . . . . . . . . 1 

Sirdar Ji'wan Singh’s Casket (7st. cd. 7st. 

31b8.), Balfour 2 

Mr. CrahanCs Sombrous (7st. 81bs.), C. 

Hoyt 3 

Major Burridge’s Argent (7st. 9lbs., cd. 7st. 
lllbs.), Breokman 4 


Won by a nock ; half a length. Time — 

.3 rains. 6 3-5 secs. 

Service Chase. Distance 2 miles. (Steeple- 
chase) — 

Captain Barker and Mr. Macintvro’s Travel- 
ler (12st. 31b.s.), Mr. Webber .. .. 1 

Lt .-Colonel Brooke’s Jamadar (ipst. lllbs.> 
cd. lO.st. 121b.s.), Owner .. .. ..2 

Captain Wallington's Rejected (12.st. 7Ibs.), 

Cajttain Martin 3 

Won by four lengths; three lengths. Time— 

4 mins. 15 1-5 secs. 

Punjap Army Cup. Distance 2^ miles. 
(Steeplechase. > 7 - 

Captain Wallington’s Tugboat (lOst. lOlbs.), 
Captain Newill .. .. .. .. 1 

Rest fell. Time — 5 mins, 28 secs. 


Meerut. 


Meerut Silver Vase. Distance G furlongs — 


Mr. Woodward’s Titst Impressions (9st. 


4lhs.), Balfour 1 

Mr. Trilaki Nath's Mudlool (7st. 81bs.), 

Tymon 2 

Mr. Vernon’s Vernon (7st. 11b.), Piirtoo- 

siugh 3 

Mr. Sulleman’s Wilson (8st. 6lbs., cd. 8st. 

71b».), Buckley 4 

Won by a neck ; a head ; close fourth. 
Time— 1 min. 24 3-5 secs. 


— Mudlool won the race but was dis- 
qualified for first place on an objection 
being raised by the owner of First 
Impressions. 

Governor- General’s Cup. Distance li miles, — 
: Jiosars. Patel and T.. Harrison's Steel Blue 
(lOst. 31ba.), Easton •• .* 1 


Raja Sri pal Singh and Kanr Rajendra 
Singh’s Sarfaraz (lOst. 31bs.), Harraw-ay 2 

Mr. Wadia’s The Knut (8st. 41bs.), Hojd- 8 
Mr. Vernon’s Sugarcane (lOst. Bibs.), 


Harrison . . . . 4 

Won bv three lengths ; two lengths *, ten 
lengths. Time— 2 mins, 11 3-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 2 miles (Steeplechase) 
j\B*. Weber’s Lure (lOst. lOlbs.), Owmer . ,1 

Mr. Caldcr’s Glcnapp (lOst. lOlhs., cd. list. 
21b8.),Mr. Ritchie 2 

Mr. Graham’s Prim (12st, lOlbs.), Owner .. 8 
Captain Barker and Mr. MacIntyre’s 
The Traveller (12st. lOlbs.), Captain 
Barker . . . . . , . . . . 4 

Won by tw'o and a half lengths ; one, length ; 
good fourth. Time — 4 mins. 25 sees. 

Meerut Military Cup. Distance 1^ miles. — 


Major Conder and Capt. Bowhay’s Middle- 
ton (list.), Caiit. Alarriott .. ..1 

Captain Barker’s St. Bee (list. 71bs.), Capt, 
Martin . , . . . . . . . . 2 

Captain George's Jou Jou (list,), Capt. 
Creagh 3 ' 

Major Gnilff’s Foxtof (9st. lllhs.), Owner. . 4 

Won by a neck ; three lengths ; close fourth, 
'rime — 2 ndns. 45 1-5 secs. 

Patiala Cup, Distance 2 miles — ♦ 

CaptainWallington’s Rejected (llst.31bs.),’l 
Capt. Newill H 

MajorLucas’Athenian (lOst. lOlbs,), Owner J 

Major Hodgin’s Liberator (lOst. lOlhs.), 
Cai't. klarriott .. .. .. ..8 

Lieut. -Col. Brooks’ Jemadar (lOst. lOlbs.), 
Owner . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by dead -heaters by four lengtJhis ; close 
fourth. Time — 4 mins. 0 3-5 secs. 

Tikra Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Abdulla Mana’s Flrjah (Ost. lllls.), 
Raymond . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr, Hakim Mohd. Mian's Rangoon (78t. 
91bs.), Harri,son ,2 

H.H.thc Maharaja of Dhar’s Dholpore 
(8st. 2lb8.), Bona 3 

Mr. Balblr Singh's Taiseer (78t. 21bs.), Hoyt 4 

Won by a neck ; onelehgth ; a head. Time — 

1 mlii. 24 1-5 secs. 

Produce Fund Plate. Distance 1 mile, — 

Messrs. Patel and T. Harrison’s Steel Blue 


(123t. lOlbs.), Easton .. .. ,.l 

Mr, Wadia’s The Knut (7st. ISlbs.), Hoyt . . 2 
Mr. Vernon’s vSugarcane (lOst. 81bs.), Har- 
rison 3 

Raja Sripal S^ngh and Kaur Rajendra 


Singh Sarfaraz (lOst. 21b8), Hartaway 4 
Won by three-quarters of a length ; one 
. .len^h; half . a length. Time— 1 min* 

45 1-5 secs. 
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Rawalpindi. 

Rawalpindi Gold Cap. Distance 1 mile 

1 furlong.— 

Mr. A. M. Fawcett’s Pure Gem (lOst. 4lb8.), 
Audas .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. E. Cornforth’s Better Half (Tst. lOlbs.), 
Jones . . . . . . . . . • 2 

Mr. A. O. Fray’s Isolda (Sst. 61bs.), Hoyt . . 3 

Mr. W. Turner’s Little Eva (Sst., cd. Sst. 

41bs.), Capt. Bernard 4 

Won by one and a half lengths; thrce- 
puarters of a length ; one length. 
Time— 2 mins. 6 2-5 secs. 

Rawalpindi Autumn Cup, Distance 
7 furlongs. — 

Mr. Pearey liUl’s Credit (9st. 21b8.), Captain 

Oxley 1 

Malik Shah Johan’s Gulpari (78t. 121b8.), 

Jones 2 

Mrs. Dudley Matthew’s Lady Free Chin 
(Sst. 9Ibs.), Capt, Bernard .. ,.3 

Won by a neck ; a head. Time — 1 min. 36 
secs. 

Kashmir Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong. — 
Major Burridgo's Argent (9st, 13lbs.), 

Mr. Martin . . . . , . . . 1 

Mr. Oralmm’s Sorabrous (Ost. 2 lbs.), 
Captain Oxioy 2 

» I.t,-Col. Stewart’s Buff Mail (lOst. lib.), 

Colonel Steele 3 

Won by one length ; half a length. Time — 

2 mins. 1-5 secs. 


Kortl»crn Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Captain Farrar’s Le Crando (.Sst. Olbs.), 

Bona . . 1 

Mrs. Stewart’s Carlisle (Ost. 2]b8.), Major 

Olendenning 2 

Major Elphinstone s Chungiz (Ost. 121bs.), 
Hoyt 3 


Won by half a length ; half a length. Time — 

8 mins. 3 2-5 secs. 

Patron’s Cup, Distance J mile, — 

Major Glondenning’s Melwood (93t.), Owner 1 
Nr. Deane’s Cider (Tst. 31bs.), Bona . . 2 
Captain Carpentier’s Rambler (7st. Slbs.), 
Grace . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr, Quinn Young’s Ginger Mick (93t. lllbs.) 

Ilarraway . . . . . . . . . , 4 

Won by two and a half lengtlis ; half 
a length ; three-quarters of a length. 
Time — 1 min. 49 2^5 secs. 

Punjab Army Cup. Distance 2i miles. 
(Steeplechase). — 

Captain Wallin gton's Tugboat (lOst. 

lOlbs.), Capt. Newill 1 

Other horses fell or refused and winner 
finished alone. Time — 5 mins. 28 secs. 

Northern India Stakes. Distance miles. — 
Capt. Sydney Smith’s Twinko (78t. lllbsOt 
Afford * ,4 1 


Capt. Crawford’s Main Line (7st. 121b3.), 

Hoyt 2 

Capt. Barker’s St. Bee (Sst. 3Ibs.), Jones . . 8 
Mr. Fawcett’s Pure Gem (7st, ed. 73t, llb.l, 

Bona 4 

Won by a neck, a head ; two lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 44 secs. 


Ambaia. 

Arabala Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. Garrow’s Ilitana (Sst. 121b3.), Captain 

Bernard . . . . 1 

Mr. King’s Toddy (Ost. 121bs.), Buckley.. 2 
Major Vanrennen’s Mallard (Sst. lOlbs.), 

Alford 3 

Won by half a length ; half a length. Time 

1 min. 35 secs. 

Commissioner’s Cup. Distance 1 mile 7J fur* 
longs (Steeplechase).— 

Captain George’s Jou Jou (lOst. ISlbs.), 
Captain Cox . . . . . , . . 1 

Captain Barker’s St. Bee (list. 51bs.), Mr. 

Weber . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Wadia’s Kintail (128t.), Edwards .. 3 
Won by three lengths ; two lengths. Time — 

2 mins. 45 secs. 

Punjab Country-Bred Cup. Distance 1 mile 5 
furlongs. — 

Sirdar Fateh Singh’s Miss Liclce (list.*) 

31bs.), J. Harrison ( 

Major Vanrennen's Generous (lOst. i ^ 

131bs.), Alford ; 

Miss Anderson's Salute Ethclbcrga (list. 

31bs.), Captain Cox 3 

Won by dead-heaters by two lengths. Time — 

2 mins. 17 secs. 

Leaiwrdstown Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 fur- 
long.-— 

Mrs. Gordon’s Eternity (Ost. Olbs.), Bal- 
four 1 

Captain Bernard’s Pussyfoot (Ost. 12lb3,), 
Owner . . . . . . . . . , 2 

Mr. Woodward’s Two Gates (Ost.) Buckley 3 
Won by half a length ; half a length. Time 
— 2 mins. 1 sec. 

Gwalior. 


Galstaun’g Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
0»neral Nawab Obaidulla Klian’s Somali 

(Sst.), Buckley 1 

General Nawab Obaidulla Khan’s Lady 
Rita (7gt. 41b8.), Meherjee .. ..2 

Mr. Vernon’s Some Scribe(98t.21bs.), Morris 3 
Mr. B.N. Barghava's Sunline (7st. 71b8., cd. 
78t. 81ba.), Meeklngs 4 


Won by one and a half lengths ; a nock ; 
three-quarters of a length. Time— 1 min. 
14 1-5 secs. 

Turf Club Plate. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong. — 
Mr. Galstaim^s Tete Montee (Sst. 121b8.), 
LambeH 
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General Nawab Obaidulia Khan‘s Somali 


(Ost. Tibs.), Buckley 2 

Mr. Kashlcharan’s King of the Bing (Sst. 

lib.), Meekinps 8 

Mr. Vernon’s Cyanite (7st. Slbs., cd. Tst. 
lOlbs.), Harrison 4 


Won by a short head ; one length ; one 
length. Time. — 1 min. 55 4-5 sees. 

N.B . — Owing to paucity of entries due to 
tlie clashing of the Kolhapur Races with 
the second meeting due to be held at 
Gwalior, the meeting was abandoned. 


Kolhapur. 


Maharanl Cup. ‘Distance li miles. — 

Mr. R, R, S.’s CroNMi Prince ( 8 st. lib.), F. 

Huxley 

Mr. A. W. Sulloraan’s Sinnan (Sst. 51b8.), 
Morris . . . . . . . . 

Mr. Eve's Apollo (lOst.), Hardy 

Mr. Mahomed Mustafa Talib’s Rising Star 

(Tst. Mbs.), Meekings 

Won by a short head ; half a length ; one 
and a hall lengths. Time— 2 mins. 23 2-5 
secs. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Maharaja Cup. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. Darcy’s Charles William (Sst. Slbs.), 
Meekings . . . . . . . • • ♦ 1 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s lady Cleopatra (9at. 

Slbs.), Bum 2 

Mr. Shantidas Aslairan’s St. Simon's Fancy 

(7st. 41b8.), M. Hoyt 3 

Mr. Eve's Crackncll (Sst. ISlbs.), Bowley 4 
Won by a neck ; three-quarters of a length ; 
a head. Time — 2 mins. 11 secs. 


8 . S. Akkasaheb Maharajah’s Cup. Distance 
5 furlongs. — 

Mr, A. M. Khairaz’s Mollah (Sst. Slbs.), 

Burn 1 

Mr. R. R. S.’s Flight Errant (Sst. 51bs.), F. 

Huxley . . . , . . . . . . 2 

H, H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Poor 
Anna (7st. lllbs,), Sheldon .. ..3 

Mr. F. A. T-arrant's Deluvian (lOst,), Town- 
send 4 

Won by half a length ; half a length ; half 
a length. Time — 1 min. 2 4-6 secs. 


Turf Club Purse. Distance. 5 furlongs. — 
H.H.the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Nurse 
Bobs (Sst. 91bs.), Hewitt . . . . 1 

Mr. Darcy’s Lady Loo (7st. Slbs.), Mee- 
kings 4 . ..2 

Mr. Tarrant’s X. M. (Tst. 121bs.), Town- 
send 8 


Won by three lengths ; half a length . Time 
— 1 min. 2 3-6 secs. 


Palace Stakes. Distance H miles.— 

8 . S. Akkasaheb MaharaJ's Bathurst (7st. 

eibs.), Clarke 1 

Mr. Darcy's Allensmore (Sst.), Thomjpgon.. 2 
Mr. Darcy's Charles William (Sst. Slbs.), 
Meekings >3 


Mr. Eve’s Cracknell (Sst. lOlbs.), Bowley 4 
Won by half a length ; half a length ; hall 
a length. Time — 2 mms. 10 4-6 secs. 

W. T. T. C. Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. R. R. S.’s Crown Prince (Sst. Slbs.', 

F. Huxley 1 

Mr. Mustafa bln Talib's Rising Star (Tst. 

lOlbg.), Clarke 2 

Mr, Eve’s Gulmarg (Sst. Qlbs,), Lambert . . 3 
Mr. A. H. Sulleman's Sinnan (Sst. Slbs.), 
Morris . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; half a 
length; half a length. Time — 1 min. 55 
secs. 


Mysore. 

Mysore Cup, Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr, Nadir F. M, Garda’s Luralnation B. 

(Ost.eibs.), Trahan 1 

Mr. Rahamttullah Salt’s Applause (Qst. 

4lb8.), Bland 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Ma Bap 

i,9st. 41b9.), Callanan 3 

Mr. B. Appiah’s Venu (Ost. 4bs.), Meherjee 4 
Won by one length ; one length *, half a 
length. Time — 1 min. 54 4-5 secs. 

H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Cup. Distance 
IJ miles, — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore's Sandra 

(7&t. 41b8.), Mitchell 1 

Sirdar M. Lakshmikant Raj Urs’ Zanzibar 

(Sst, Tibs.), Bland 2 

Mr. E. Dee’s Guileless (Tst. 12 lb.s,) Morris 3 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Alexo (Tst.), 
McQuade . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length; two 
lengths; half a length. Time— 2 mins. 

15 secs. 

Hajee' Sir Ismail Sait's Cup. Distance IJ 


miles,— 

Mr. A. Sattar’s Lookhman (Sst. 91bs.), 

McQuade . . . . 1 

Messrs. Husain All and Contractor’s Honey- 
suckle (Sst.), Raymond . . . . . . 2 

Mr. M. All Askar’s Fairy Gold (list. 2Ibs.), 

Mitchell 3 

Mr. S. R. A Wahab’s Sultan (Sst. lib.), 
Morris . . 4 


Won by two and a half lengths ; two lengths ; 
one length. Time— 2 rains. 38 secs. 

Bangalore. 

Bangalore Cup. Distance 1 i miles. — 

Mr. A. Sattar’s AbaJala (7st.), McQuade.. 1 
Mr. M. Gociildaas’ Knight of Clonmel (Sst. 

lllbs.), Lambert 2 

Mr, M. Goculdass' Gipsy’s Advice (7st.), 

Meherjee 3 

Nawabzada Abdul Karim Khan’s The Lark 

( 9 st. Slbs.), Doble 4 

Won by four lengths; two and a half lengths; 
two lengths. Time— 2 mins. 23 2-5 secs. 
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Maharaja of Mysore’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Messrs. Louvet and Soutar’s Lomond’s 
Pride (8st. 71bs.), Dobie .. I 

Mr. T. M. Ross’ Wee Dote (Tst. ISlbs.), 
McQuade . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Hr. J. S. Harper’s Ship’s Biscuit (7st. dibs.), 

S. Meeklngs . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by a neck ; half a length. Time — 

1 min. 51 1-5 secs. 

Yiivaraja of Mysore’s Cuy*. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. W. ,T. Soutar’s Fair Deal (0st.21bs.), 

Dobie 1 

Mr. Nugent Grant’s Nowhall (7st. lOlbs.), 
Bona . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Sirdar M. Lakshmlkantaraj Urs' Presteau 

(7st. 121bs.), McQuade .3 

Mr. A. M. MahJi’s Colby (7st. lib.), Hoyt.. -1 


Won by one and a quarter lengths ; a nock ; 
close fourth. Time — 1 min. 44 secs. 
Desraj Urs’ Memorial Cup. Distance 7 fur- 
longs. — 

H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Ma Bap 


(lOst.}, jMorris 1 

Nawabzada Abdul Karim Khan’s Monsoon 
Jack (7st. 71bs.), Donnelly .. ..2 

Mr. B. Appiah’s Venn (7st. 121bs.), Reynolds 3 
Mirza Mahomed Hnsaaln’s Black Top 
(Ost. 121bs.), Baljajan .. .. ..4 

Won by one length ; half a length good 
fourth. Time— 1 min. 31 2-5 secs. 

Haji Sir Ismail Sait’s Cup. Distance 6 
furlongs. — 

Mr. G. M. Khan's Lottie (7st.01bs.), Clarke 1 


Mrs. F. Ramshaw’s Duet (79t. 91hs.), Hoyt. 2 
Mr. A. C. Maclaren’s War Rations (9st. 

nibs.), Dobie 3 

Mr. A. Mahdi’a Colby (7at.71bs.), Donnelly 4 
Won by one and a half lengths ; six lengths ; 
one Icngtli. Time — 1 min. 21 3-5 secs. 


Quetta. 

Quetta Cup, Distance li miles.— 

Captain George's Jou Jou (lOst 41bs.), 
Captain Cox , , . , . . . . 1 

Mr. Sydney Smith’s Twinko (9st. 12lb8.), 
Thompson , . . . . . . . . . 2 

Major Scott's Sea Plant (Gst. 21b3.), Captain 
Bernard 


Lt.-Colonel Stewart’s Buff Mall (Ost. 41b8.), 

Major Glendinning 4 

Won by one and a half lengths ; three 
lengths ; five lengths. Time — 2 mins. 

15 2-6 secs. 

A. O. G.’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

IT .H. the Khan of Kalat’s Angary (7st. 

51b8.), Balfour . . . . . . . . 1 

Mrs. Gordon’s Eternity (JOst. 21bs), Buckley 2 
Captain Bernard’s Pussyfoot (list.), Owner 3 
Won by two longtlis ; live lengths. Time — 

1 mill. 41 2-5 sees. 

Kalat Cup. Distance 9 furlongs, — - 
Mr. F. Hearson’s Sandoola (list. Tibs.), 

Buckley 1 

Mr. Sydney Smith’s Little King (7st. 31bs.), 

L. Jones . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Alajor W. .Johnston’s Lady Avidity (9st. 

51bs.), Captain Bernard . . . . . . 3 

Won l-y three-ejuarters of a length; oigiit 
lengths. T imo— 1 min. 19 secs. 

Draper’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Capt.ain J. B. Browne’s First Jmi'rossions 

(8st-. .31bs.), Balfour 1 

Mr. A. H. Sulleman’s Wilson (Gst. 121hs.), 

Buckley 2 

Major W. G. Elpliinstone’s Chungiz (Gst. 

121bs.), Captain ( ox .. .. -..3 

Won by one length ; one and a half lengths, 
Time.— 1 min. 50 4-5 sees. 

HIndubagli Cup. Distance round course. — 
Major G. P. Knott’s Delcasslna (9st. Gibs.), 
Balfour . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Mir Ahmed Khan’s Clieho (8st. 31hs.). 

L. Jones . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Malik Shah Jehan’s Mujloon (Gst. 121bs.), 
Abdulla . . . . . . o . . 3 

W on hy three lengths; half a length. Time — 

2 mins. 11 2-5 sees. 

Baluchis<^an (Tiase. Distance 2J miles (Steeidc- 
chasc) — 

Captain ('’ox’s "Mr. Jink s (list. 71bs.), Owner 1 
Mr. Wansbrougli Jone’s Sultan (list.), 


Owner . . . . . . . . , . 2 

Major Glcndinning’s RcpiitJican (Gst.^, 
Tfiompson .. .. .. .. .3 


I Won by one length ; distnucc. 'i'ime— 5 
3 I mills. 24 2-5 sees. 


POLO- 


Indian Polo Association C^iampionship, 
Calcutta — 

Viceroy’s Staff 3 goali 

16th-16th Lancers . . . . . , 1 goal 

Carmlchatl Cup, Calcutta — 

Northam Bengal Mounted Rifles . .4 goals 
Ass^m VfvHey Light Horse .. ..SgoA^s 


Murmo Brewery Tournament, Rawal- 
pindi — 

P. A. V. O, Cavalry “ A Team . .8 goals 
26tb Pack Artillery Brigade . . . , 7 goals 

Subsidiary Tournament, Rawalpindi — 

I. A. S. C. 14 goals 

Ramnants 1 goal 
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Polo, 


Boyal Dragoons’ Challenge Cup, Lucknow — 
]6th-6th Lancers “ B ’* Team . . 4 goals 

16th -5th Lancers " A ’* Team . . 3 goals 

Subsidiary Tournament, Lucknow — 

16th Lancers “ B ” Team . . . .4 goals 

Rifle Brigade 2 goals 

Inter- Regimental Tournament, Meerut — 

16th Lancers .. .. .. ..7 goals 

11th Hussars 1 goal 

Subalterns’ Tournament, Meerut — 

7th Hussars .. .. .. ..4 goals 

Hodson’s Horse .. .. ,.Nil 

Autumn Cup, Meerut — 

21st Brigade, R. F. A. . . . .5 goals 

Prohj^Ti’a Horse “ A ” Team . .3 goals 

Subsidiary Tournament, Meerut — 

11th Hussars .. .. ..3 goals 

Probyn’s Horse " B ” Team . .1 goal 

Radha Mohan Cup, Delhi— 

102nd Battery, R. F. A. . . . .0 goals 

Viceroy’s Staff .. .. ..2 goals 

Subsidiary Tournament, Delhi— 

Snowdon . . . . . . . . 7 goals 

Muttra Gymkhana . . . . . . 4 goals 

Prince of Wales’ Commemoration Cup, 

Delhi— 

The Tigers 9 goals 

Viceroy's Staff 6 goals 

Low Aggregate Tournament, Delhi — 

19Ui Lancers “ A ” Team .. ..4 goals 

Delhi Duds “ B ” Team . . . .2 goals 

Indian Cavalry Tournament, Lahore- 

Central India Horse .. .. ..3 goals 

15th J.ancers 2 goals 

Sir Pratab Singh Challenge Cup, Poona— 
Maharaja of Jodlipur’s Team . .10 goals 

Poona Fforse I goal 

General Richardson’s Cup, Poona— 

Poona Horse .. •• ..5 goals 

Jodhpur 3 goals 

Berosford Cup, Simla — 

United Service Club .. ..3 goals 

Snowdon .. •• •• ..2 goals 

Viceroy’s Staff Cup, Simla— 

The Lambs 6 goals 

'United Service Club 2 goals 

Rajpipla Challenge Cup, Bombay— 

7th Hussars • . • • • • • • goals 

Alirajpur . .. •• ..2 goals 

Obaidulla Khan’s Challenge Cup, Bombay— 

‘7th Hussars 8 goals 

Governor’s Staff . . . . • • 1 goal 

Infantry Tournament, Bareilly— 

.2nd Bate, Somerset Light Infantry. 3 goals 
Ist Bate, Rifle Brigade . . . .2 goals 

T^desmen’s Challenge Cup, Rawalpindi- 
Q. V. Q, Corps of Guides . . . .11 goals 

26th Pack Artillery Brigade . .1 go^l 



Connell Cup, Allahabad — 

Star and Crescent 6 goals 

Panna State 2 goals 

Manda Cup, Allahabad — 

48th Battery, R. F. A. . .4 goals 

Allahabad Gymkhana . . . .3 goals 

Wallach Cup, Allahabad — 

Durham Light Infantry . . . .7 goals 

Allahabad Gymkhana . . . .3 goals 

Payagpur Tournament, Kaini Tal — 

7th Light Cavalry 9 goals 

Pirates.. .. .. .. ..3 goals 

Raja Veniigopal Cup, Madras — 

Mysore Cavalry . . . . . .5 goals 

Queen’s Bays “ B ” Team . . . . 4 goals 

WlUingdon Commemoration Cup, Madras — 
Venkatagiri Gjunkhana . . . .7 goals 

Mysore Cavalry . . . . . .0 goals 

Novices Tournament, Madras — 

Mysore Lancers - .. ..8 goals 

Governor’s Staff . . . . . .4 goals 

Senior Tournament, Quetta — 

Central India Horse . . . . . .13 goals 

Staff College . . 3 goals • 

Junior Tournament, Quetta — 

Dodos . . . . . . . . . . 4 goals 

Central India Horse S gpals 

Siibsidiary Tournament, Quetta— 

Evergreens .. .. .. ..7 goals 

Bats 5 goals 

Desraj Urs’ Challenge Cup, Bangalore — 

Mysore Lancers 4 goals 

Queen’s Bays “ B ” Team . . . ,Nil 

July Tournament, Bangalore — 

Mysore Cavalry “ B ” Team . . . .7 goals 

Mysore Cavalry " A ” Team . . . .4 goals 

Subsidiary Tournament, Bangalore — 

Queen’s Bays “ B ” Team . . . .4 goals 

Royal Artillery Nil 

Junior Tournament, Hyderabad— 

Futteh Maidan “ G ” Team . . . .14 goals 

Robots 6 goals 

Novices Tournament, Secunderabad — ■ 

Futteh Maidan " A ” Team . . . .3 goals 

3rd Cavalry .. .. .. . .2 goals 

Egerton Cup, Secunderabad- 

Royal Deccan Horse 8 goals 

4th-7th Dragoon Guards . . . .3 goals 

Frontier Cup, Peshawar — 

K . G. O . Cavalry, ** A ” Team . . 6 goals 
Peshawar Gymkhana ” A ” Team . . 3 go:>]3 
Subsidiary Tournament, Peshawar — 

K. G. O. Cavalry “ B ” Team . .0 goals 
Peshawar Gymkhana “ B ’’ Team . .4 goals 
Coronation Challenge Cup, Pachmarhl— 

7th Hussars 9 goals * 

7th Brigade 3 goals 

Dhar Challenge Cup, Dhar — 

Umedwars .. .. .. ..6 goals 

Paternosters 3 goAla 
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Tennis, 


TENNIS, 


All-India Tournament, Allahabad— 

Ladies* Doubles. — Mrs. O’Neill and Mrs. 
Hasler beat Mrs. Freeraantle and Mrs. 
Holnaes. 

Ladies’ Championsliip Singles — Mrs; Keayes 
beat Mrs. O’Neill. 

Men’s Doubles — Powell and Bobb beat 
Colonel Davies and Bishamber Dayal. 

Men’s Championship Singles — S. K. Mukerji 
beat Bobb. 

Allahabad Plate — Colonel Davies. 

Markers’ Event — Abdul Lati/ beat Saiyld 
Akbar. 

Western India Championship Tournament. 

Bombay — 

Men’s Singles — S. Okamoto beat U. D. Ranga 
Rao, 

Men’s Doubles — U. D. Ranga Rao and R. A. 
Wagle beat R. D. England and A. Hosle. 

Mixed Doubles— Mrs. Swinhoe and E. Annett 
beat Lady Tata and J. A. D. Naorojl. 

Bengal Championship Tournament, Calcutta — 

Ladies’ Singles — Mrs. Berthoud beat Mrs. 
Keayes. 

Men’s Singles — S. Okamoto beat G. Perkins. 

Men’s Doubles — S. Okamoto and V. Kitagama 
beat G. Sarma and D. K. Mandal. 

Mixed Doubles — Mrs. Keayes and S. Okamoto 
beat Mrs. Williams and Dr. Brandon. 

Simla Championship Tournament, Simla — 

Ladies’ Singles. — Miss L. Toliinton beat Miss 
K. Toliinton. 

Men’s Singles — Jagat Mohan Lai beatRaghu- 
bir Dayal. 

Men’s Doubles — Cleophas and Raghubir 
Dayal beat Jagat Mohan Lai and Gupta. 

Mixed Doubles-— Miss L. Toliinton and Jagat 
Mohan Lai beat Captain and Mrs. Norris. 

Delhi Touniament, Delhi — 

Ladles’ Doubles. — Mrs. O’Neill and Mrs. 
Hasler beat Mrs. Wright and Mrs. Ansorge. 

Men’s Singles — Jagat Mohan Lai beat Green. 

Men’s Doubles. — Knowles and Dillon beat 
Jagat Mohan Lai and Green. 

Mixed Doubles. — Mrs. Hasler and Jagat 
Mohan Lai beat Mrs. Sutherland and 
Davies. 

Ladlee’ Handicap Singles. — Mrs. Hasler boat 
Mrs. O’Neill. 

Mixed Handicap Doubles.— Mrs. Stanhorough 
and Blshambar Dapl beat Mrs. Hasler and 
Sir Henry Moncrien Smith. 

Men’s Handicap Singles — H . Davies beat Devi 
Singh . 

Men’s Handicap Doubles. — Grindal and 
Wilkins beat Postance and Casement, 


Quetta Tournament, Quetta — 

Ladles’ Singles. — Mrs. M. G. Anderson beat 
Miss T. Robinson. 

Laxlies’ Doubles. — Mrs. and Miss Robinson 
beat Mrs. R. R. Copningham and Mrs. H. 
R. Williams. 

Men’s Singles. — Major A. G. J. Copeland beat 
Captain M. G. Rowcroft. 

Men's Doubles. — Major-General Sir David 
Campbell and Major A. G. J, Copeland 
beat Captain M. G. Rowcroft and Mr, F. 
W. J. White. 

Mixed Doubles. — Major and Mrs. M. G. Ander- 
son beat Miss M. Robinson and Mr. F. W. J. 
White. 

Massoorie Tournament, Mussoorie — 

Ladles’ Singles. — Miss Mackinnon beat Mrs. 
Cockson . 

Men's Singles. — Dr. E. B. Andreae beat A. 
Mlnck. 

Men’s Doubles. — Dr. E. B. Andreae and A, 
Minck beat Schofield and Plomer. 

Mixed Doubles. — Mrs. Van© Percy and Dr. 
0. B. Andreae. 

Ladies' Handicap Singles. — Miss Mackinnop 
boat Miss Bellairs. 

Ladies’ Handicap Doubles. — Mrs. Ross and 
Mrs. Cockson beat Mrs. Densham-Smith 
and Mrs. Scroggie. 

Men’s Handicap Singles. — A. Pilcher beat 
Bisham bar Das. 

Men’s Handicap Doubles. — Pilcher and Alder- 
ton beat Andreae and Minck. 

Mixed Handicap Doubles. — Mrs. Vane Percy 
and Andreae beat Mrs. Ross and Plomer. 

Sind Tournament, Karachi — 

Ladies’ Singles. — Mrs. Bayley beat Miss T. 
Robinson . 

Ladies’ Doubles. — Mrs. Bayley and Mrs. Lewis 
beat Mrs. Wildes and Mrs. Cox. 

Men’s Singles. — Captain Tishton beat R. B, 
Hiranandani. 

Men’s Doubles. — Parsram and 8. S. Shahani 
beat Kewalram and R. B. Hiranandani. 

Mixed Doubles. — Mrs. Scephens and B. J. 
Dickson beat Miss T. Roolnson and R. N, 
Nlcholls. 

Central India Invitation Tournament, Indore— 

Men’s Singles (Holkar Challenge Cup) — Chuni* 
lal beat Uttam Naraln. 

Men’s Doubles (Dhar Challenge Cup).— Uttam 
Narain and Ram Narain beat 8 . C. Dass and 
K. N. Dass. 

Mixed Doubles (Dewas Challenge Cup)^— 
Miss Glennie and Captain Fraser beat 
Mr. and Mrs. Greene. 
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Oolmai^ Tournament, Golmarg — 

Ladies* Singles. — Mrs. Landale beat Mm. 
8tow.‘ 

Ladies* Doubles. — Mrs. Gracey and Mrs. Stow 
beat Mrs. Minchin and Mrs. Glancey. 

Men’s Singles. — DharpUr Singh beat Captain 
Churchill. 

Men’s Doubles. — Atkinson and Major Condon 
beat Bharpur Singh and Capt. Palin. 

Mixed Doubles. — Mrs. Gracey and Atkinson 
beat Mrs. Stow and Colonel Davies, 


Ladies* Handlcup Singles. — Miss McLeod 
beat Miss Furness. 

Ladies* Handicap Doubles, — ^Mrs. Furness 
and Mrs. Jones beat Lovell and Mrs. 
Keeling. 

Men’s Handicap Singles. — Bharpur Singh beat 
Captain Hamilton. 

Men’s Handicap Doubles. — Shephard and 
Crewe beat the Baja of Mandi and Bharpur 
Singh. 

Mixed Handicap Doubles. — Mrs. Stow and* 
Abbott beat Major and Mrs. Condon. 


HOCKEY. 


All-India Tournament, Delhi — 

North Western Railway, Lahore . .4 goals 
Punjab Rides (A.F.I.), Lahore. . ».Nil 

All-India Auxiliary Force Tournament, 
Allaiiabad — 

Allahabad Rifles “A” Team . . . .1 goal 

G.I.P. Railway Rifles, Jubbulpore . .Nil 

All-India Sclndia Tournament, Gwalior — 

G.I.P. Railway, Jubbulporo .. ..Igoal 

“ The Tigers”, Patiala .. .. ..Nil 

All-India Mercantile and Trades Charity 
Tournament, Delhi — 

Nondescripts, Delhi ., .. ..Igoal 

Telegrapli Recreation Club, Delhi . .Nil 

Aga Khan Tournament, Bombay — 

Poona Rangers 1 goal 

Bengali Young Men’s Association, 
Lucknow Nil 

Junior Aga Khan Tournament, Bombay — 

St. Mary’s High School, Bombay ..2 goals 

Catholic Educational Institute, Bombay Nil 

Aga Khan Tournament, Poona — 

Shropshire Light Infantry, Poona . .3 goals 

Staff and Departmental, Poona ..1 goal 

Bolghton Cup Touruament, Calcutta — 

Lucknow 6 goals 

Customs 3 goals 


Punjab Championship Tournament, Lahore — 


Punjab Rifle.s ' 2 goals 

North Western Railway Apprentices 
“A” 'ream .. .. .. ..Igoal 

Northern India 'rouvnanicnt, Murreo — 

Railw'ay . . . . . . . . . . 1 goal 

Postal .. .. .. .. ..Nit 

Trades Cup Tournament, Naini Tal — 

St. Jo.soph’s College .. .. . 5 goals 

Philander Smith’s College .. ..Igoal' 

Madras Hockey Tournament, Madras — 
Anglo-Indian Sports Chib .. ..0 goals 

Medical College Nil 

Madras District Tournament, Bangalore — 

1st Suffolk Regiment 1 goal 

Royal Engineers Nil 

Lahore Gymkhana Tournament, Lahore — 

North Western Railway Regiment 

“A” Team . . . . . . . . 8 goals 

Punjab Rifles 1 goal 

Subsidiary Tournament, Lahore— 

68th Northami>tonHhiro Regiment . ,2 goals 
North Western Railway Regiment 

“B” Team .. .. .. . .1 goal 

Murree Tournament, Murrec — 

27th Brigade, R.F.A 1 goal 

Oxfordshire and Bucks Regiment . . Ml 


FOOTBALL. 


Indian Association Challenge Shield, Calcutta— 

Calcutta 3 goals 

Mohan Bagao Nil 

Durand Cup Tournament, Simla — 

Ist Batt. the Cheshire Regiment . . 1 goal 
2nd Batt. the Essex Regiment . .Nil 
Murree Brewery Cup Tournament — 

2nd Batt. ths Gloucester Regiment. .1 goal 
27th Brigade, R. F. A. . . ..NU 

b. E. R. Railway Challenge Cup 
Tournament, Cawnpore — 

65th Battery, B. F. A. . . . .3 goals 

17th Lancers NU 

Rovers Tournament, Bombay — 

Durham Light Infantry . , . .4 goals 

Mohan Bagan . . 1 goal 


Harwood League, Bombay — 

Royal Innlskilllng Fusiliers .. ..Ist 

Royal Garrison Artillery . . . .2ud 

Madras Gymkhana Tournament- 

Queen’s Bays . . . . . . 1 goal 

Madras Gymkhana NU 

Salarjang Tournament, Aligarh — 

Usmania University ,1 goal 

Quetta . . . . . . . . Nil ^ 

Narayan Shield Tournament, Cawnpore — 

2flth Brigade, R. F. A. . . . .3 go4l8 ^ 

“ K ” Battery, R. H. A NU , , 

Majeed Tournament, Secunderabad — 

Merry-go- Round Team . . . . 1 goal,; i 

Osmanla University .. ., ' ” 

Kelknr Cup Tournament, Nagpur— ' • 

Morris College 
Catholic Institute . . 
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Poona Tonrnamont, Poona — 
Bombay Gymkhana . . 

King’s Shropshire Light Infantry 
Madras Toumanient, Madras — 
Madras Gymkhana ‘ A ’* 


RUGBY FOOTBALJL. 

Ceylon Rngger Union .. ..5 points 

* Cafcutta Cnp Tournament, Calcutta— 

Calcutta Football Club ” A " . .24 points 

Calcutta Football Club *’ B ” . . Nil 

,.11 points 


CRICKET. 


All-India Tournament> Nagpur — 

Bombay beat Bengal by an innltogs and 58 
runs, 

Bombay Quadrangular Tournament*— 

Hindus beat Europeans by nine wickets. 
Hyderabad Quadrangular Tournament — 
Mahomedans beat Europeans by 111 runs. 
Sind Pentangular Tournament, Karachi — 
Hindus and Parsis draw. 

C. P. Quadrangular Tournament — 

Hindus beat ParsU by ten wickets. 


Ahmedabad Quadrangulat Tournament — 
Europeans beat Parsis by tWo wickets and 
210 runs. 

Northern India Quadrangular Tournameht, 
Lahore — 

Europeans beat Mahomedans by 167 runs. 
Baly Shield, Indore — 

Yeshwant Club beat Maharaja Shivajl jRao 
High School by an innihgs and 128 runs. 
Oaekwar Cup. Junagad — 

Baroda College beat Bahauddin College by 
209 runs. 

Giles Shield, Bombay — 

B.E.S. School beat J. N. Petit Orphanage, 
Parel. 


boxing. 


All-India Army Chami^onsliips.Mussoorie — 

Heavy Weight — Bdr. Pritchard, 2nd Bdc., 
B.F.A. 

Light-Heavy Weight — Pte. Jones, Leices- 
ter Regiment. 

Middle Weight — Sergt. Lowry, Leicester 
Regiment. 

Welter Weight — Cpl. Munroe, Royal Fusi- 
lers. 

Light Weight — Cpl. Bovan, Royal War- 
wiclcdL 

Feather Weight — Pte. Bridges, Royal 
Warwicks. 

Bantam Weight — Pte. Symns, Sherwood 
Foresters. 

Fly Weight — Fuslr. Evans, Royal Welch 
Fusiliers. 

First Aggregate Prize — Royal Fusiliers, 

Best Cavalry Unit — Roval Scots Greys. 

Best Artillery Unit — 2nd Brigade, R.F.A. 

Best Small Unit — 14fch Mountain Battery, 
R.A.G. 


Best Auxiliary Force (India) Unit— B.B. and 
C.I. Railway Regiment. 

Cadet Cora^tition — Cadet Hardy, St. 
George’s College. 

A. S. C, B. Tournament, Rawalpindi. 

Heavy Weight — Sergt. Maccreae, 60th 
Rifles. 

Light-Heavy Weight — Pte. Wilkinson, 52nd 
Light Infantry. 

Middle Weight — Signmn. Grey, Royal 
Corps of Signals. 

Welter Weight— Bdr. Scott, 24th Bde., 
R.F.A. 

Light Weight— Cpl. Odell, 60th Rifles. 

Feather Weight — Rfmn. Honeywood, 60th 
Rifles. 

Fly Weight — Sergt. Archer, 60th Rifles. 

Officers’ Tournament. Rawalpindi— 

Catch Weight — Lt. Osborne, 60th Rifles. 

Middle Weight— Capt. Slater, R.F.A. 

Welter Weight — Lt. Fletcher, 60th Rifles. 

Light Weight— Capt. Wall, 60th Rifles . 


GOLF. 


Amateur Championship of India — O.D. Forester 
beat A. E. H, Killick by 15 up and 13 to play. 

Western India Championship. Naslk — ^J. R, 
Abercrombie boat R. C. Lowndes. 

South India Championship, Ootacaraund — 
Carrick beat Peebles. 

South India Ladies' Championship, Ootacamund 
— ^Mrs.Cruickshank beat Mrs. Dallas Smith. 

Qulmarg (Kashmir) Championship — H . S. Malik 
beat D. Johnstone. 

Bohlbay. 

Golfer’s Cup — W. F. Duke beat G. 0. Thow. 

Blackheath Gold Medal— L. P. S. Bourne* 
Runner-up. — J . W . Jessop. 

8t. George^s Medal — W. F. Duke, 

Calcutta Medal — W. B. Whiteside. Runners- 
up. — C. Q. Wilkinson end A. Q, Pearson. 

Merchants’ and Bankers* Cup— Messrs. Mackim 
non Mackenzie A Co. 

Ndslk. 

Naaik Cup— “W d* O. Walsh. 

Bombay Oup— W. J. Jenkins, 


President’s Cup — J. R. Abercrombie. 

Peace Cup — J. L. Hamilton. 

Captain’s Cup — J.T. Alexander, Runner-up— 
W. Indor. 

Advaui Gup — D. V. Wanostrocht. 

Challenge Shield and Gold Medal — J. R. Aber- 
crombie. Runner-up— R. C. Lowndes. 

Consolation Cup — J. L. Hamilton. Runner-up — 
David Walker. 

Bombay Bangle — Mrs. Butterworth. Runner- 
up — Mrs. Sandilanda. 

Ladies’ Consolation Cup — ^Mrs. Bullock, Runner- 
up— Mrs. Claytort. 

Ladies’ Medal — Miss Angela Forbes-Smlth* 
Runner-up — Mrs. Buttorworth. 

Pall HUl. 

Greaves. Memorial Cup— A. G. O'Neill. 

President’s Cup — A.N. F.Moore, , ' 

Gold Medal— 0. F. Morris. 

Pall HiU Cup— C.F. Morris. . wi 

Blectrio Oom petition — C. H. Hewlett 



Motor Cycling, 
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Poona. 

H. E. the Govornor’s Cup— Bajkumar Desa'raJ 
Bunner-up — Major Warren. 

Loach and Webornov Cup — Colonel Melhuish. 
Wf I.T. C^ Challenge Cup — Jessop. 

Mr. Hatch’a Cupr— GapvAln Alcock. Bunners- 
,up — ‘Pooley apd lUj^mar Desaraj. 

IT. E,. Lady Lloyd's Oui) — Mrs. Warren and 
Mrs. McLeod, 

La(Le8’ Electric — Mirs. Paliper. Runners-up — 
Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Whitworth. 

Whites way LaJdlaw Cup — J. Sharpies Bun. 


Quetta. 

thter-Begiraental Cup— Major 0. A. L. Brown* 
low and Lt. J. B. Jones. 

Staff College Cup— Lfc.-Col. D. 0. Cowio and 
Major W. A.H.BIrd. 

A. G. 0.’.s Cup — Lt.-Col. L. Carr. 

Calcutta C?^p, Ootacamund — Bajkuxnar beat 
French. 

Ladies* Electric Competition, Ootacamund— 
Mrs. Palin. 

Merchants' Cup, Karachi — J. B. Baxter and 
W. E Petrie. 


ATHLETICS. 


All- India Amateur Meeting, Bombay — , 

Marathon Race— (1922) N. V. B. Natdu. 
Time— 56 mins. 21 4-6 secs. (1923) Bds. , 
'Turner, 2nd Middlesex Begimeut. i 

100 Yards— (1922) Lcc.-Cpl. Bobcrts, K. B. R. ' 
C. Time — 10 2-5 secs. (1923) H. S. Lynn, 
Customs. Time — 10 4-5 secs. i 

120 Yards Hurdles- (1922) H. S. Lynn, 
Y.M.C.A. Time— 16 3-6 secs. (1923) P. A. i 
H’Avoine, B. E. S. School. Time — 17 sees. I 
220 Yards Dash — (1922) Lce.-Cpl. Roberts, | 
Iv. B. B. C. Time — 24 4-5 secs. 11923) 
A. M. B. L. Pinto, Baroda. Time — 24 secs. | 
440 Yards Raco--U922) Sergt, Thompson, ' 
Ahinpdnagar. Time — 55 4-5 secs. (1923) i 
P, Powell, Bombay. 3’ime — 58 secs. | 

Half Mile Race— (1922) Lee.- Cpl. Dixon, j 
2nd D. L. 1. Time — 2 mins, 11 secs. 
(1923) Ms, Turner, 2ad Middlesex Bcgt. 
Time — 2 mins. 12 secs. 

One Mile Baca— (1922) N, V. B. Naidu, Banga- 
lore. Time— 4 mins. 53 2-5 secs. (1923) 
Bds. Turner, 2ud Middlesex Begt. Time — 

6 rains. 4 sees, i 


Broad Jump — (1922) Lcc.-Cpl. Roberts, 
K. R. B. C. Length— 20ft. 41n. (1923) H. S. 
Lynn, Customs. length — 19£t. 11 jin. 

High .Tump — (1922) Bdm. Waddeups, In- 
niflkillings. Height — 6ft. 21n. (1923) Bdm. 
Waddeups, Inniskillings. Height — 4ft. lOin. 

Half Milo Belay Race— (1922) InniskiUlng 
Fusiliers. (1923) Y.M.C.A., Botnbay. 

Time — 1 min. 43 secs. 

Half Mile Cycle Race — (1922) M. Gerard, 

Customs. Time — 1 min. 26 4-5 secs. (1928j 
M. Gerard, Customs. Time — 1 min. 23 2-5 
secs. 

Two Mile Cycle Race— (1922) M. Gerard, 
Customs. Time — 6 mins. 37 3-5 secs. (1923) 
M. Gerard, Customs. Time — 6 mins. 33 
3-5 secs. 

100 Yards (School Boys)— (1923) P. A, 
D'Avolne, B. E. S. Time — 11 secs. 

440 Yards (School Boys) — (1923) O. A 
Johnstone, Bishop Cotton School. Thnc— 
67 2-5 secs. 


YACHTING AND BOATING 


Royal Bombay Yacht Club Regatta — 
Commodore 8 Cups^Coloucl Gillospio (Sheila) 
in '‘A” Class. , Mr. Durkin (Kelpie) ,iu “B” 
Class. Mr. Rich (Lpon) iu Sea Birds C^ass. 
Mr. Scott (R,asalind) in Tomtits Class. 
Captain Gentles’ Cup— Colonel Gillespie 
(Sheila), 

Captain Gentles’ Cup — ‘Mr. Durkin (Kelpie). 
Gordon Benuett Cup— (Bat). 

Lord Ciirzon Cup — Mr. MaoBeth (Puffin). 
Kainl Tal Yacht Club Regatta — 

AU- India Cup— Nalni Tal Y. C. beat Royal 
Bombay Y. C. by 12 points. 

Royal Connaught Boat Club Regatta, Poona — 
Junior Fours mile) — R. F. A. Time — 3 

. mins. 21 secs. 

MOTOR 

BOMBAY SPEED 

Under 250 c.c. — A. F. Soundy (Triumph Junior), 
Under 350 c.c. — H. Harmer(Matador- Bradshaw). 
Under 600 c.c. — D, V. Vartak (Norton), 


Mixed Double Sculls njile) — Mrs. A. S. M, 

Winder, A. S. M. Winder apd Miss O'Gbr- 
man (coK). Tiiho—1 rain. 50 secs. 

Service Fours (i mile) — Signal School. 

Time — 4 mins. 47 secs. 

Junior Sculls mile)— R. E. Lines. Time— 

4 inlus. I sec. 

Canoe Race — Captain and Mrs. Dobbio. 

Junior Pairs (i mile) — ROyal Sappers and 
Miners. Time — 4 mins. 9 sees. 

Senior Scull, — mile) — D. H. Dawson. Time— 

5 mins. 3 secs. 

Senior Pairs (i mile) — Royal Sappers and 
Miners, Time— 3 mins. 83 secs. 

Challenge Fours (i mile) — Royal Coimaught 
Boat Club. Time— 4 milib. 47 secs. 


CHAMPioNSHTPS. 

Unlimited— S. A. Palkhiwalla (Harley Dayld** 

son). 

Championship Finals — S. A, Palkhiwalla (Harfey 
Davidson)* 
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Banking. 


An event of great importance In tlie history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of Indii 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

Th' idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1830, 
and was the Subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1869. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in India. 

The Presidency Banks:— -The history of 
the Presidency Banka in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well- defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banka had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
wore authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Goverhment balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed. Put very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banka from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory, notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were deposit- 
ed with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
Jn the management, ceasing to appoint oflacial 
directors and dispoftipg of their shares in the 
Banka. The Banks no .longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
tha Banks were limited. 


I This system continued with only minor 
1 modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances hold in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank Under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XLVII of 1920), the control 
of the Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and such other places as 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council may deter- 
mine. The Central Board of Governors consists 
of— 

(а) Managing Governors not exceeding 

two in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council on re- 
commendation by the Central Board; 

(б) the Presidents, Vice-Presidents and 

Secretaries ot the Local Boards ; 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 

oflacor nominated by . the Governor- 
General in Council; and 

(d) not more than four non-ofiflcials, nomi- 

nated by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion of the Central Board, 

The Controller of the Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the mootings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government. The Governor-General in Council 
is entitled to issue Instructions to the Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances, and if the Controller 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council to be a Governor of the 
Central Board shall give notice in writing to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government as . 
affecting the matters aforesaid, such action shall 
not be taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor-General in Council. Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provision was 
made for the increase of the capital of the Bank. 
The capital of the three Presidency Banks con- 
sisted of 3| crores of rupees in shares of Rs. 500 
each, fully -subscribed. The additional capital 
authorised was 7k crores in shares of Rs. 500 
each, of which Rs. 126 has been called up, mak- 
ing the present capital of the Bank Rs. Hi 
crores, of which Rs, 6,62,50,000 has been 
paid up. The reserve fund of the Bank is 
4 crores 35 lacs and the balance sheet of 30th 
June 1923 showed the Government Balanoe 
at Rs. 12,66,70,782, other Deposits at 
Rs. 70,47,71,978 and cash Rs. 29,13,48,654 
with a ^rcentage of cash to iiabilltlea of 
[34,86. 
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Class of Business : — The Imperial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876 in defining absolutely the class of business 
in which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified in some minor points. 
It permits for the first time the constitution of a 
London Office and the borrowing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank’s business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks. 
The Act provides for an agreement between the 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January 1921 and is for a period of ten years 
determinable thereafter by either party with 
one year’s notice, provides, inter alia, for the 
following important matters: — 

(1) All the general banking business of 
the Government of India is to be 
carried out by the Imperial Bank. 


(2) The Bank will hold all the Treasury 

Balances at Headquarters and at 
Its branches. This involves the 
abolition of the Beserve Treasury 
system. 

(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 

to open 100 new branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of one in 
four. The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number- 
ed 69, including the Colombo branch 
of the Bank of Madras. The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior to 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 1868. 

(4) The management of the Public Debt 

will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration. 


The Dereotorate. 

( Sir Bernard Hunter, Kt. 


Managing Governors 

' A. H. Sitwell, Esq. 

Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards. 


I Sir 

“ Is.. 


CALCUTTA — 


Sir Alexander R. Murray, kt., o.b.e. President. 

A, d’A. Willis, Esq., M.L.O. .. .. Ffce- President, 

D. S. McClure, Esq iPffg.) Secretary, 

• 

BOMBAY— 

E. J. Bunbury, Esq President. 

Sir Jamaetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., k.c.s.t Fice- President, 

II. A. Don, Esq. Secretary. 


MADRAS— 

C. E. Wood, Esq. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. President. 

R. C. M, Strouts, Esq Fice- President, 

N. M. Murray, Esq Secretary. 

Controller of Currency . . . . H. Denning, Esq., I.o.s, {Ojfg,) 


Nominated by Government. 

The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji B. Dadabhoy Kt., o.i.E., Nogpore ; 
The Hon’ble Sir Dinsha E. Wacha, Kt., J.P., Bombay ; 

The Hon'ble Sir 8. R. M. Annanialal Chettlar, Kt., Madras ; 
Ral Sir OnkarMull Jatla Bahadur, Kt., o.b.e., Calcutta. 


LOCAL Head Offices. 
Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

LONDON OFFICE. 

No. 6, Whittington Avenue, 
E. 0. 3. 


Manager in London. 

Sir Norcot Warren, Kt., K.C.I.E. 
Branches. 

Burra Bazaar, Calcutta. 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Park Street, Calcutta. 
Byculla, Bombay. 

Mandvl, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Road, Bombay. 
Mount Road, Madras. 
Abbottabad. 

Agra. 

Ahmedabad. 

Ahmedabad City, 
Ahmednagar. 

Ajmer. 


Akola. 

Akyab. 

Allahabad. 

Alleppey. 

Amballa. 

Amraoti. 

Amritsar. 

Bangalore. 

Bareilly. 

Basse! n. 

Bellary, 

Benares. 

Berhampur. 

Bezwada. 

Bhopal. 
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Bro%ph. 

Karachi. 

Patna. 


Kaiauli. 

Peshawar. 

Cawnppre. 

Kbandwa. 

Poona. 

CJldttagong. 

Kumbakonum. 

Ppona City. 

CJooonada. 

Lahore. 

Quetta. 

Cochin. 

Larkana. 

Rajahmandry. 

Ck)imbatore. 

Lucknow. 

Rajkot. 

Colombo. 

Lyallpur, 

Rangoon. 

(hiddalore. 

Madura. 

Rangpur. 

Cuddapah. 

Mandalay. 

Rawalpindi. 

CJuttack. 

Mangalore. 

Saharanpur. 

Dacca. 

Masulipatam. 

Salem. 

Dalhousle. 

Meerut. 

Sargodha. 

Darjeeling. 

Moradabad. 

Secunderabad. 

Dehra Dun. 

Monlmein. 

Serajgunge. 

Delhi. 

Multan. 

Sholapur. 

Dhnlia. 

Murree. 

Slalkot. 

Dlbrugarh. 

Mugsoorie. 

Simla. 

Erode. 

Muttra. 

Simla Town. 

Ferozepore. 

Muzuffarpur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir). 

Fyzabad. 

Mymenalngh. 

Sukkur. 

Guntur. 

Nadiad. 

Surat. 

Gwalior. 

Nagpur, 

Tel 11 cherry. 

Hubli. 

Nainl Tal. 

Tinnevelly. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

NandyaJ. 

Tri chi nopoly. 

Hyderabad (Sind.) 

Naralugunge. 

Trivandrum. 

Indore. 

Nasik. 

Tuticorin. 

Jalgaon. 

Negapatam. 

Ujjaln. 

Jalpalgurl. 

Nellore. 

Vellore. 

Jamshedpur. 

Nowsl.era, 

Vizagapatam 

Jubbulpore. 

Ootacamund. 

Vizianagram. 

Jullundur. 

Parbhanl (Sub-Agency). 


In Schedule 1 Part 1 of the Act, the various 
descriptions of business which the Bank may 
transact are laid down, and In Part 2 it Is ex- 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanotiotted are : — 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of; — 

(o) Stocks, <fec., In which a trustee Is autho- 
rised by Act to Invest trust monies. 

(b) Securities Issued by State aided Rail- 

ways, notified by the Qovemor- 
General-ln-CouncIl. 

(c) Debentures, or other securities Issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board. 

(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank. 

(e) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro. 

Notes. 

(/) Fully paid shares and debentures of 
Companies with limited liability or 
immoveable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral 
security where the original security 
is one of those specified in a, b, c, d and, 
if authorised by the Central Board, in e. 

(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards 
ui>on security of estates In their charge. 

( 8 ) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling bills of exchange and other negotiable 
securities payable in India and Ohylon. and sub- 
ject to the directions of U|e Ooyernor- General in 
Council, the discounting, and selling of 

bills of exchange ^yable outside India for 
and from or to such ^nljcs aa n^y be approved. 

(4) Investing the Ban^* fupdB in the secu- 
rities referred to in ( 1 ) a, 6 , e. I 


I (5) Making Bank Post Bills and Letters of 
Credit payable in India and Ceylon. 

( 6 ) Buying and selling gold and silver. 

(7) Receiving deposits. 

(8) Receiving securities for safe custody. 

(9) Selling such properties as may come Into 
the Bank's possession in satisfaction of claims. 

(10) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission. 

(11) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates. 

(12) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India for the use 
of principles in connection with ( 11 ) and also 
for private constituents for bona fide personal 
needs. 

(13) Buying, for the purpose of meeting such 
bills, Ac., bills of exchange payable out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six months. 

(14) Borrowing money In India. 

(15) Borrowing money in England upon se* 
curlty of assets of the Bank, but not otherwise. 

The principal restrictions placed on the busl- 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows : — 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance : — 
(a) For a longer period than six months. 
\b) upon the security of stock or shares of 

the Bank ; 

(c) save In the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immoveable pro- 
I)cuty or documents of title thereof. 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited. 

( 8 ) Discounts cannot be made pr advances 
on Personal . security given, unless such dis- 
counts or advances carry with th^m t^ie several 
responsibilities of at least two pmom^ or firms 
unconnected with each other in general part- 
nership. 
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Hie Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 80th ifoiie 1023 was as follows : — 


Liabilities. 

Rs. a. p. j 

Assets. 

Subscribed Capital 

11,25,00,000 0 0 

Government Securities ... 



Other Authorized Secu- 



rities under the Act .. 

Capital Paid up . . 

6,62,50,000 0 0 

Loans 

Reserve . . 

4,36,0 ,000 0 0 

Cash Credits 

Public Deposits . . 

12,56,70,782 2 3 

Inland Bills discounted 

Other Deposits . . 

70,47,71,973 0 5 

and purchased. 

Loans against Securities 


Foreign Bills discounted 

per contra 


and purchased 

Loans from the Govern- 

- 

Bullion . . 

ment of India under 


Dead Stock 

Section 19A of the 


Liability of Constituents 

Paper Currehey Act, 


for Contingent Liabi- 

against Inland Bills 


lities per contra 

discounted and pur- 


Sundries 

chased per contra 

.... 

Balances with other 

Contingent Liabilities . . 


Banks 

Sundries 

60,24,776 8 8 




Cash 

Rupees 

93,52,17,530 11 4 j 

Rupees 


Es. a. p. 

8,02,63,672 4 0 

1,23,89,682 12 0 
15,87,06,221 . 0 9 
80,40,29,615 12 4 

5,30,92,540 0 2 

1,53,321 11 4 

2,39,*6V.983 8 9 

35,*3V,699 6 7 
77,33,239 4 8 

64,38,68,875 12 7 
29,13,48,654 14 9 

93,52,17,630 11 4 


The above Balance Sheet. includes. — 

Deposits in London £ .6,99,104-17*3 ; Advances, in London £ 2,44,883*15. 0; Cash and 
Balances at other Banks In London £ 5,08,599-15-11. 


Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various 
periods during the last 40 years or so : — 


In Lakhs of rupees. 


- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total 

- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

30 .Tune 

1881 . . 

230 

61 

53 

344 

1013 .. 

247 

167 

68 

4t2 

1886 . . 

329 

82 

89 

450 

1914 .. 

290 

197 

93 

580 

1891 .. 

332 

97 

63 

482 

1915 . . 

263 

187 

102 

552 

1896 . . 

225 

88 

67 

370 

1916 .. 

336 

263 

115 

714 

1901 . . 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1917 .. 

1338 

716 

209 

2263 

1906 . . 

186 

93 

46 

825 

1918 . . 

664 

549 

213 

1420 

1911 .. 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 .. 

346 

298 

142 

786 

1912 . . 

210 

156 

75 

440 

1920 . . 

801 

663 

170 

1634 


I 




26 January 
1921. 

864 

206 

138 

708 


Imperial Bank. 


30th Jane 1921 2,220 

„ 1922 . 1,672 

„ 1923 .. .. 1,266 
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Government Deposits. 

The proportkjaa which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Gapital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banka are shown below : — 


In Lakhs of Rupees, 


- 



1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

3 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 

1, 2, 8 & 4. 

3l3t December. 
1891 


350 

97 

297 

1412 

13*7 per cent 

189(i 



350 

158 

299 

1292 

14*2 „ 

1901 



300 

213 

340 

1463 

14*3 „ 

1906 



360 

279 

307 

2745 

8*3 ,i 

1907 



360 

294 

335 

2811 

8*8 ,, 

1908 



360 

309 

825 

2861 

‘ 8*4 „ 

1909 



360 

318 

307 

8265 

7*4 „ 

1910 



360 

831 

339 

3234 

9'7 

1911 



360 

340 

438 

3419 

9*6 ;; 

1912 



375 

361 

426 

3578 

9-0 

1918 



375 

370 

687 

3644 

11 '8 .• 

1914 



375 

386 

561 

4002 

10*5 „ 

1916 



375 

369 

487 

3860 

9*6 

1910 



376 

358 

520 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1917 



375 

363 

771 

6771 

9*3 i, 

1918 



375 

340 

864 

6097 

12*9 „ 

1919 



375 

355 

772 

7226 

8*8 ,, 

1920 



375 

376 

901 

7725 

9'0 „ 

30th Juno 
Bank.) 
1921 

(Iinpoi'ial 

547 

371 

2220 

7016 

21-8 „ 

1922 



562 

411 

1672 

6336 

18-6 „ 

1923 


. . 

562 

435 

1256 

7047 

135 „ 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank: — 


In Lakhs of Rupees^ 


Bank op Bengal. 



- 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

31st December. 









1895 



200 

68 

184 

677 

422 

132 

10 per cent. 

1900 



200 

103 

155 

682 

243 

136 

11 « 

1905 



200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 ;; 

1906 



200 

150 

160 

1505 

628 

149 

12 

1907 



200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 

1908 



200 

165 

178 

1575 

507 

349 

13 „ 

1909 



200 

'170 

168 

1760 

616 

411 

14 

1910 



200 

175 

198 

1609 

514 

868 

14 

1911 



200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

821 

14 

1912 



200 

185 

234 

1 1711 

665 

310 

14 

1918 



200 

191 

301 

1 1824 

840 

819 

14 ;; 

1914 



200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 

16 

1915 



200 

•204 

265 

1978 

786 

793 

16 ,i 

1916 


1 

200 

•213 < 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

1917 


.. 1 

200 

t221 

448 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

1918 



200 

1189 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 ,i 

1919 



200 

t200 

405 

3254 

997 

864 

17 

1920 



200 

1210 

434 

8398 

1221 

910 

19* „ 


* Inblades Be; 68 lakhs as a reserve lor depreciation of investments. 

t .. e? „ .. 
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Bank 09 Bombay, 



— 


Oapital. 

Beserve. | 

Govt, j 
depo- 1 
sits. 1 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1895 



100 

51 

76 

358 

228 

106 

11 percent 

1900 



100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 

•• 

1906 



100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

158 

12 . 

99 

1906 



100 

92 

101 

832 

854 

177 

12 

t9 

1907 



100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 

99 

1908 



100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

9 9 

1909 



100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 

9 9 

1910 



100 

106 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 

a 

1911 



100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

i; 

1912 



100 

106 

117 

1124 

315 

210 

14 

;; 

1913 



100 

100 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 


1914 



100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

15 

It 

1916 



100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

15 

f9 

1916 



100 

90 

142 

1367 

667 

812 

15 

9 9 

1917 



100 

92 

235 

2817 

1898 

744 

171 

99 

1918 



100 

101 

177 

1749 

642 

853 

18 l 

9 9 

1919 



100 

110 j 

262 

2756 

928 

316 

m 

99 

1920 



100 

120 ' 

349 

2748 

876 

298 

22 



BANE OF MABBAS. 


1895 



60 

16 

45 

278 

144 

45 

10 percent* 

1900 



60 

22 

85 

260 

82 

67 

8 


1906 



60 

30 

41 

844 

140 

71 

10 

H 

1906 



60 

82 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 

tf 

1907 



60 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 


1908 



60 

40 

62 

447 

163 

84 

11 

»» 

1909 



60 

44 

49 

600 

141 

79 

12 

ti 

1910 



60 

48 

72 

667 

184 

85 

12 

ii 

1911 



60 

62 

69 

625 

165 

104 

12 

•« 

1912 



75 

70 

75 

743 

190 

113 

12 


1913 



76 

73 

86 

805 

219 

117 

12 

it 

1914 



75 

76 

91 

761 

267 

134 

12 

>> 

1915 



76 

66 

86 

803 

256 

184 

12 

;; 

1916 



76 

56 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 

** 

1917 



76 

50 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 


1918 



76 

60 

102 

954 

271 

139 

12 

„ 

1919 



75 

1 45 

104 

1215 

1 436 

I 176 

! 

>• 

1920 



76 

1 46 

118 

1579 

505 

211 

18 



Imperial Bank. 


30th June. 

1921.. 647 

371 

22,20 

70,16 

34,34 

16,62 

10 per cent. 

1922.. 

562 

411 

16,72 

63,36 

33,95 

900 

16 

1923.. 

562 

436 

12,66 

70,47 

29,13 

925 

1« 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
In India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
Continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India‘8 trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banka carried on their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally In London — 
t^e hppEie offlpes qi the Btmks ^ttrapting de- 


posits for use in India by offering rates of In- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as fa/our- 
able terras as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by thtf 
Exchange Banks is now carried throu^ by 
means of money actually borrowed In India. 
No information Is available as to how far sacA 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
I following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggrwtp 
' within recent years. 
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Total Dsposits ov all Exohakob Banks 

gBOUREB IN INDU. 


In Lakht of Rup^, 


1895 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1080 

1900 

.. 

*. 

.. 

1060 

1901 


.. 

.. 

1183 

1902 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1370 

1903 



.. 

1614 

1904 

1905 




1632 

1704 

1906 

1907 




1808 

1917 

1908 

1909 

;• 



1961 

2027 

1910 

1911 

•• 



2479 

2816 

1912 

1013 


•• 

- 

2953 

8103 

1914 

1916 



•• 

3014 

3364 

1916 

1917 




3803 

6337 

1918 

1919 




6185 

7435 

1920 

1921 

•• 



7480 

7510 


Exchange Banks’ Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as It con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import- trade originated 
and Is carried throuafa however for the 

g irt by Branches outside India, the Indian 
ranches’ share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of tl^ bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with Information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
cijPQUmstances requi)^e to utilise a very lai^e 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able however by a 
93 r 8 tem of rediscount in London to limit the 
empldyment of theit own Resources to a com- 
paratively small figure In rulatfon to the busi- 
ness they actUAfiy put through. No definite 
information can ^ secured as to the extent 
to which rcdl^mitfan In London is caitled 
on but tbe following figures appearing in the 
balance sheetti dated Mst De^mber 1022 of 
the undemoted Banks wifi give some idea of tfils. 


LiABiLiTT ON Bills or Bxohanob rb-di8« 
OOUNTBD AND STILL CUBRENT. 

£ 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 7,046,000 
I and China. 

I Eastern Bank, Ld . . 296,000 

I Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 4,082,000 
! Corporation. 

1 Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. . . 2,675,000 

i National Bank of India, Ld 5,225,000 

P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ld,. . 14,047,000 


33,970,000 


I The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate In other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
j India form a very large proportion of the whole. 

The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
I three months’ sight and may either be “ clean” 
j or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods In respect of which they are dtawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
I at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
1 they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
j are readily taken up by the discount houses 
. and Banks in J^ndon. Any bills purahased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
I Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
’ as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
: Banks are able to secure the return of their 
; money In about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
lease if they were unable to rediscount. It 
I must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds In India 
for the purpose of purchasing export biJJs in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal : — 

(1) Proceeds of Import bills as they mature, 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable In India from 
tbe Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold mxd silver bullipn. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature s nd need 
not be given in detail. 

An interesting event in Indian Banking 
history is the recent cntM In thj Banking 
field here of one of the English ** Big Five. 
Thit has been brought about by tbe acquisition 
of the business of CoK <1^ by Lloyds Bgiik. 
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The fol]o?dii« is a statement ol the posltioo of the various Banjiu ip^urryiug OQ 

business in India as at 31st December 1932 

In Thouiandi of S, 


Name. 

Capital 

Eeserve, 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia & 

3000 

3800 

42408 

16674 

China. Ltd. 





Comptolr National D’Escompte de Paris 

10000 

2821 

147706 

18069 

Eastern Bank, Ld. 

1000 

300 • 

6433 

4026 

Hongkong A Shanghai Banking Corpn.. . 

2229 

7119 

66988 

20874 

Imperial Bank of Persia 

650 

340 

3996 

4554 

International Banking Corpn. . . 

1000 

2100 

12145 

4578 

Lloyds Bank Ltd. 

14372 

10000 

330656 

153079 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 

1060 

1200 

13112 

5805 

National Bank of India, Ld 

2000 

2600 

32267 

13686 

National Bank of South Africa, Ltd. . . 

2965 


39651 

17008 

Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd 

10000 

esoo 

60676 

26080 

Sumitomo Bank, Ltd 

6000 

2150 

84059 

9891 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd 

6260 

1218 

22023 

9789 

P. A O.BankIng Corpn., Ltd 

2.594 

115 

10360 

6160 

Netherlands leading Society 

6666 

3535 

27612 

11621 

Banco Nacional Ultramarine 

6333 

6711 

62064 

28037 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there wpre few Banks of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature In Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the r -w 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
banking business, on the other jhsud a very large 
number engaged in other businesses in addition 
and can hardly be properly olasstu as Banks. 

These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, bht It 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
It was a matter of na great surprise to many 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks were in difficulties. 


The first important failure to take nlace was 
that of the People’s Bank of India ana the loss 
of confidence caused by the failuxo of th^t Bauk 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank 

Since those events of ten years ago, 
confidence has been largely restored. But in 
April 1923 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend- 
ed payment and is now in voluntary liquidation. 
I he effect of the failure of this old established 
Bank might have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of tlie Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the gituatirm in close association 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difficulty 

During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established in 1918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India. 


The following shows the position of .the better known existing Banks as It appears In the 
latcjst available Balance Sheets : — 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 


Name. 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investmenlbjn 

Allahabad Bank, Ld., affiliated to P. & 

36 

35 

1093 

424 

0. Banking Corporation, Ld, 
Bank of Baroda, Ld 


29 

18 

476 

247 

Bank of India, Ld. 


100 

72 

982 

373 

The Bank of Morvi, Ld. 


65 


14 

4 

Bank of Mysore, Ld 


20 

* ’ *9 

161 

84 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 


60 

30 

1416 

660 

Karachi Bank, Ld. 


2 

1 

28 

^ 18 

Oudh A Commercial Bank, Ld. . . 


6 

2 

6 


Punjab Nalriohal Bank, Ld. 


27 

18 

614 

210 

Union Bank of India, Ld 


69 

.... 

70 

42 
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Agents in India of London Banks. 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. j 


Capitai, 

Reaarve, 

DeposUt 

The following figures appearing in the Report 

1907 

.. 229 

63 

1400 

of the Director-General of Statistics 

shew the 

1903 

.. 289 

69 

1626 

growth of the Capital, 

Reserve and Deposits 

1909 

.. 266 

87 

2049 

of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 

1910 

276 

100 

2665 

in India : — 




1911 

286 

126 

2629 


In Lakhs of rnpees. 

1912 

.. 291 

134 

2726 


Capitai, 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

1913 

231 

132 

2269 

1870 

9 

1 

13 

1914 

261 

141 

1710 

1876 

14 

2 

27 

1916 

.. 281 

166 

1787 

1880 

18 

3 

63 

1916 

287 

178 

2471 

1885 

18 

6 

94 

1917 

808 

162 

8117 

1890 

83 

17 

270 

1918 

.. 436 

166 

4059 

1895 

68 

31 

666 

1919 

689 

224 

6890 

1900 

82 

46 

807 

1920 

.. 837 

266 

7114 

1906 

133 

66 

1166 

1921 

938 

300 

7689 


LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OH CORRESPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


Name of Bank. 


London Office — ^Agents or 
Correspondents. 


Address. 


Imperial Bank ol India .. 

Other Banks <b Kindred Firms. 
Allahabad Bank . . 


Bank of Baroda 
Bank of Morvl 


Bank of Mysore 
Calcutta Industrial Bank 
Central Bank of India 


Grindlay <fe Co 

Karnanl Industrial Bank 
Punjab National Bank . . 

Simla Banking A Industrial Co. 
Thomas Cook & Son 
Union Bank of India 

Exchange Banks. 

Banco Nacional Ultramarino 

Bank of Taiwan . . 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 

and China 

Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris 


Eastern Bank 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

Imperial Bank of Persia . . 
International Banking Corpora 

tlon 

Mercantile Bank of India 
National Bank of India . . 
National Bank of South Africa. 

Nederlandsche Handel- M a a t 
schapplj 


Nederlandsch Indlsche Handels- 
bank 


P. <fe O. Banking Corporation 
Sumitomo Bank . , 
Yokohama Specie Bank . . 


London Office 


National Provincial & Union Bank 
of England 
P. and O. Banking Corporation 

Eastern Bank 
National Provincial <fe Union 
Bank of England 
Eastern Bank *. 

Barclays Bank 
London Joint City AMidland Bank. 

London Office 
Barclays Bank 
London Joint City&MIdland Bank. 


Grindlay & Co 

London Office 

London County .Westminster 
Parr’s Bank 


London Office. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

London Offices 


6, Whittington 
E. C. 3. 


Avenue, 


National Provincial & Union) 
Bank of England 

London Joint CityAMidlaiidBank. i 


London Office 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


15, Bishops Gate, E.O. 2. 
I22j Leaden Hall Street, 

4, Crosby Bq., B. C. 3» 

16, Bishops Gate,B. 0. 2. 

4, Crosby Sq., B. 0. 3. 
168,Feuchurch Street, B.0.3. 

5, Threadneedle St r e e t, 
E.O. 2. 

64, Parliament Street. 
168,FenchurchStreet,E.O,3. 

6 , Threadneedle Street, 
B.C. 2. 

54, Parliament Street. 
Ludgate Circus, E. C. 4. 

Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 2. 

27, B Throgmorton Street, 
E. 0. 2 

25, Old Broad Street, B.C.2. 

38, Bishops Gate, B. 0. 2, 

I 8-13, King WiUlam St.,E.O. 
4. 

4, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

9, Grace Church St., E.0.3. 

25, Abchurch Lane, E. C. 4. 

36, Bishops Gate, E. 0. 2. 
16, Grace Church St., E.0.3. 

26, Bishops Gate, E. 0. 2. 
Circus Place, and London 

Wall, E.O. 2 26 Cockspar 
Street, S. W. 1. 

I 15, Bishops Gate, E. 0. 2. 

6, Threadneedle Street, 
E C 2 

122, Leaden Hall St.,E. 0.8. 
67, Bishops Gate, B. C. 2. 

7, Bishops Gale, E. C. 2. 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS*AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bcuikers and Shroffs flourished 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and It seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
“ Shroff "U usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this Is hardly fair to the 
people known as “ shroffs *’ in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Lnder 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
hope to be able to get Into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct, and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to mve. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Rs. 26,000 to stock his shi^ 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper's position grants the aecom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged inrough 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,600 each. A hcondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by takthg 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage In. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. . Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank's rate of 
discount, or 11 is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay, 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikanir and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by " Moonims " who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not imlform. 
Now the Imperial Bank fixes the rate for the 
whole of India. The rate fixed represents the 
rate charged by the Banks on demand loans 
against Government securities only and advances 
on other securities or discounts are granted as 


a rule at a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily 
such advances or discounts are granted at from 
one-half to one per cent, over the official rate; 
but this does not always apply and in the mon- 
soon months, when the Bank rate is sometimes 
nominal, it often happens that such accommoda- 
tion is granted at the official rate or even less. 


The following statement shows the average Bank Bate since the Imperial Bank waa 
constituted : — 


Year. 

Ist Half-year. 

2nd Half-year. 

Yearly average. 

1921 


, , 


. , 

6 038 

j 6-108 

6'678 

1922 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

7-132 

4-610 

6-821 

1928 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

7-410 

.... 

.... 
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Clearing 


BANKERS* CLEARING HOUSES, 


Th« principal Claatinff Houses in India itre , 
those of Calcutta, BomDay, Madras, Bangocn^ 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these tne first 
two are by far the most important. The I 
members at these places consist of the Imperial 
Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and English 
Banking Ageficy firms, and a few of the better 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of right 
and any application for admission to a Clearing 
must be proposed and seconded by two members 
ahd be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex- 
isting members. 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
ho may have negotiated on other members 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated py the lAtter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
Ihe debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the ci editor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries tlius doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 


The figures for the Clearing Houses In India above referred to are given below 
Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

/n Idkht of Rupeet, 


— 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

liangoon. | 

Colombo. 

Karachi. 

Total, 

1901 .. 

•• 

Not 

available 

6611 

1338 

Not 

available 

•• 

178 

8027 

1902 .. 

.. 

.. 

7013 

1295 



268 

8576 

1903 .. 


.. 

8762 

1464 



840 

10566 

1904 .. 

.. 

.. 

9492 

3636 

.. 

.. 

365 

11393 

1905 .. 


. . 

10927 

1660 

.. 


824 

12811 

W06 



10912 

1683 

.. 


400 

12895 

1907 .. 


22444 

12645 

1548 

.. 

.. 

530 

87167 

1908 . . 

.. 

21281 

32585 

1754 

.. 


643 

36263 

1909 . . 

.. 

19776 

14376 

1948 

.. 

.. 

702 

36801 

19X0 .. 


22238 

16652 

2117 

4765 


755 

46527 

1911 . . 


26763 

17605 

2033 

6399 


762 

61612 

1912 . . 


28831 

20881 

1152 

6043 


1159 

6S016 

1918 .. 


38133 

21890 

2340 

6198 


1219 

61780 

1914 .. 


28031 

17696 

2127 

4989 


1316 

64158 

1916 .. 


32266 

16462 

1887 

4069 


1362 

56036 

1916 .. 


48017 

24051 

2496 

4853 

, , 

1503 

80919 

1917 .. 

• • 

47193 

88655 

2389 

4966 


2028 

90181 

1918 .. 


74397 

B3362 

2528 

6927 


2429 

139643 

1919 .. 

.. 

90241 

76260 

3004 

8837 

•• 

2266 

180598 

1920 . . 


153388 

126353 

7500 

10779 


. . 8120 

801140 

1921 .. 

.. 

91672 

89788 

8847 

11875 

•• 

8679 

200761 

1922 . . 

•• 

94426 

86583 

4279 

12220* 

9681 

3234 

210523 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indian Railways very closely 
reflects the financial vicissitudes ol the country. 
Not for some time after the establishment of 
Railways In Enj^land was their construction 
In India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Ranijjanj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway; Bombay to Kalyan 
(33) miles, Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
Unking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the Di- 
rectors of tne East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free coramu- 
Dication wore severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, Emrlish Companies, the Interest 
on whoso capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were (1) 
The East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
sula ; (3) the Madras ; (1) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India ; (5) the Eastern Bengal ; 
(0) the Indian Branch, now the Oudh and 
RtdiilkunqL State Railway; (7) the Sind, 
Punjab ana Delhi, now merged in the North 
Western State Railway ; (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations ot the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 


Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for tliis was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required ; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met ; the 
interest cliarges were calculated at 22^1. to the 
rupee ; tlie llailways wcie to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close ol twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early results were disappointing. 
Whilst the Railways greatly Increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mohlllty 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the ffuaranteed 
Interest. Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily high standard of conat»‘uctlon 
adopted, and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
local conditions r the result was that by 1809 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Rs. 166} 
lakhs. Seeking for some more economical 
method of construction; the Oovernmeut 


secured sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87), 
the Southern Maratha (1882), and the Assam- 
Bengal (1891) wore constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 miles. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted ; — the Nllgiri, the Delhi- Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt; 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even ereater Im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
Were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam's Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the Interest on 330 miles 
of line lu the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native StMe 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad gauge ; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costlv lines built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Hamai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; It is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This Induced the fourth period — the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 

f ianies were offered a rebate on the gross eam- 
ngs of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
.cent, of the gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsl 
Light Railway, on the two feet six Inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with roiling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebate 
terms being found unattractive In view of the 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks ; 
tbey were revised in 1896 to provide lor an 
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absolute (^arantee of S per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line's net earnings In supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and In lieu 
was substituted an increase in thd rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 3 J per cent, and of rebate from 
81 to 5 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 6 per cent. In both cases. At last 
the requirements of the n^arket were met, and 
there has since been a mild boom In feeder 
railway construction and the stock of all the 
sound companies promoted stands at a sub- 
stantial premium. 

Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India — the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gaii\ has steadily In- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,858.379. Although in a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there is no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but every ground for hoping that the 
railway profits will fill the vacuum In the 
Indian revenues caused by the cessation of the 
opium trade with China. 

Contracts Revised. 

A very important factor in this changed 
position is the revision of the original con- 
tracts under which the guaranteed Tines were 
constructed. The five jjer cent, dividend, 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
at a high pr^pilum, T?ie flist pqq tract 


to fall In was the East Indian; the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
em provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur* 
chasing the line, paying the puitihase-money 
In the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line ; but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
It. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in tlie 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all chantes, 
Including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
on all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
of purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
Income of upwards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital ot sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because. 
In addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it poosesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
jmnles which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled* the revenue anl as- 
sets of the State. It Is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period when tbe 
revenue did not meet the interest charges. 
According to one estimate It should be £50 mil- 
lions. But even If that figure be taken 
Government have a magnificent asset In their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes Induced a corresponding 
change in Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been tbe provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputaua, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad gauge route from Bombay to Sind la 
I needed, but chiefly for strategic purposes. 
The poor commercial prospects of the line 
and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch to any 
through line In hia territories, keep this scheme 
in the background. There does not exist any 
through rail connection between India and 
Burma, although several routes have been 
surveyed : the mountainous character of the 
region to be traversed, and the easy means 
of communication with Burma by sea, rob 
this scheme of any living Importance. Further 
Survey work was undertaken in November 1914, 
the three routes to be surveyed being the coast 
route, the Manipur route, and the Hukong valley 
route. The metre gauge systems of Northern and 
Southern India must also be connected and 
Karachi riven direct broad-gauge connection 
with Delhi, a project that is now under 
Investigation. But these works are subordi- 
nate to tbe necessity for bringing the open 
lines up to their traffic requirements and 
providing feeders. Tbe sudd^p 
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increase In the trade of India found the main 
lines totally unprepared. Costly works were 
necessary to double lines, Improve the equip- 
ment, provide new and better yards and 
terminal facilities and to increase the rolling 
stock. Consequently the demands on the 
open lines have altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in London; under the chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider ways and means. This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction in India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
ear. Even this reduced sum cannot always 
e provided. 

Government Control. 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, It was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the linos were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and coimterchecka established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, ana the Interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
In lflOl-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
uestion of the organisation and working of the 
ndiau Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by ti Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. Tlic 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board Is outside, but subordinate to the 
Government of India in which It is represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepares the railway programme of 
expenditure and considers the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties include the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settle- 
ment of disputes between lines, the control 
and promotion of the staff on State lines, and 
the general supervision over the working and 
expenditure of the Company's lines. Two minor 
changes have taken place since the constitu- 
tion of the Railway Board. In 1908, to 
meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of Independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sits in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way Interest. In 1912 in consequence of cora- 
pialnta of the excessive interfereuoe of tbq 


Board with the Companies; an Informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. The constitution of the Board is 
now undergoing further inquiry, and the 
development generally favoured In the establish- 
ment of a Railway Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London. They are 
represented in India by an Agent, who has 
under him a Traffic Manager, a Chief Engi- 
neer, a Locomotive Superintendent, a Store- 
keeper, a Police Superintendent, (who is ap- 
pointed by Government), and an Auditor. 
The State Railways are similarly organised. 

Clearing House. 

Proposals have several times been made 
for the establishment of a Clearing House 
but the distances are too great. The work 
which would ordinarily be done by the Clearing 
House is done by the Audit (ifflee of each 
Railway. 

The RailAvay Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway (Conference 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body In 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, It elects a President from 
amongst the members, and it has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six Inches. When construction was started 
the broad gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad gauge in 
order to resist the Influence of cyclones. But 
In 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre gauge of 
3 feet 3 1 inches was adopted, because at 
that time the Idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre gauge lines provisional ; 
they were to be converted into broad gauge 
as soon as the traffic Justified it ; consequentJy 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metro gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad gauge. So, except In the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were infproved and they become a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there 
is a great metre gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the llajputana lines and Kathia- 
war. Another System in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South. 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa by way 
of the Nizam’s Hyderabad-Godaverl Railway, 
cannot be long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre gauge. Since the opening 
of the Barsl line, Illustrating the capacity of 
the two feet six inch gauge; there has been 
developed a tendency to construct feeders on 
tbia rather than on tbo metre 
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The following; etatement brings out the more important features of the opeitttlon of Indian 
railways during the year 1922-23 together with similar information for the year 1921-22 : — 


Mileage open on the 31 «f March — 


1922-23. 

1921-22. 

1. Single line 


34,463.07 

84,201.89 

2. Double line or more 


8,164.84 

8.063.78 

3. Total route mileage 

. . 

37,617.91 

37,265.67 

4. Total track mileage 


60,219.74 

49,498.73 

Capital and Revenue Earnings and Expenditure — 

5. Total capital outlay including ferries and 

suspense on open line 

Rs. 

0,69,39,19,000 

6,47,97,17,000 

6. Gross earnings 

„ 

1,06,66,19,000 

92,88,07,000 

7. Gross earnings per train mile 

,, 

0.44 

5.85 

8. Working expenses .. 

„ 

72,99,49,000 

70,79,95,000 

9. Working exiKinses per train mile .. 


4.45 

4.46 

10. Net earnings 


32,65,70,000 

22,08,72,000 

11. Percentage of working expenses to gross earnings. 

00.09 

76.22 

12. Percentage of net earnings on total capital outlay. 

4.88 

3-41 

Equipment — 




13. Locomotives.. 


9,740 

0,673 

14. Passenger carriages 


•19,663 

•18,934 

16. Other passenger vehicles .. 


•6,032 

•5,315 

10. Goods stock 

•• 

t209,184 

t203,796 

Pgssengcr Traffic — 

17. Number of passengers carried 


572,606,400 

669,084,800 

18. Passenger miles 


18,923,943,000 

19,808,613,000 

19. Average journey 

Miles. 

33.04 

34.77 

20. Earnings from, passengers carried . . 

Rs. 

37,69,22,000 

34,29,32,000 

21, Average rate charged per passenger per 

mile 

Pies. 

3.81 

3.32 

22. Total coaching earnings 

Rs. 

43,82,07,000 

40,33,63,000 

Coods Traffic — 

23. Number of tons carried 

. . 

93,704,000 

90,142,000 

24. Net ton miles 


18,324,82 5,000 

17,712,901,000 

25, Average haul . . 


196,56 

196.50 

26. Earnings from tonnage carried 

Rs. 

67,87,55,000 

49,06,81,000 

27. Average rate charged for carrying a ton of 

goods one mile 

Pics. 

0.11 

6.37 

28. Total goods earnings 


58,30,04,000 

49,62^81,000 

N umber oj employees .* 

• 

•• 

753,472 

759,846 


At the close of the j’car 1922-23 the total capital Invested In railways was Kupees 
6,69,39,19,000 represented by a property which in terms of route mileage amounted to 87,618 
miles of railway. This property brought In to the owners a return of 4.88 per cent, on the 


• Excluding departmental vehicles. 
I P^d^dlpg :^i|^ay sprvice 
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Railway Board Reorganised. 


capital outlay. Similar figures for the railways 1 
owned by tfie State are 

Us. j 

Total capital outlay . , 5,93,63,35,000 i 

Total route mileage . . 27,005 i 

Rotum on capital outlay 4*54 j 

After providing for interest, annuity and other < 
similar charges the working of the State-owned ] 
railways resulted in a net gain of Rs. 1,21,99,000 c 
as compared with a net deficit oflls. 9,27,80,000 
in the previous year. This result was largely « 
due to enhancements of rates and fares brought 
into force during the year, the average rate 
charged for carrying a passenger one mile having 
risen f rom 3 . 32 pies to 3 , 81 pies and the average 
rate for carrying a ton of goods from 5,37 pies 
to 0.11 pies. 

Railway Board Reorganised.— The 

machinery by whicli the Government of India 
controls the railways of the country has been 
frequently under review in the past. The 
basis of the present system was evolved In 1904 
ns a result of the investigations of Mr. Robert- 
son and tho Railway Board was established in 
the following year. Some of tho difflculties 
involved in the constitution of a controlling 
authority for the railways of India may be realis- 
ed from a study of tho “ Notes on the Rela- 
tion of tho Government to Railways in India” 
printed as an appendix to the latest Railway i 
Administration report. These notes bring out j 
the great diversity of conditions prevailing 
which involve the Railway Department in tho 
exorcise of the functions of — 

(a) tho directly controlling authority of the 
three State-worked systems aggregating 9,028 ^ 
miles, 

(ft) the representative of tho predominant 
owning partner in systems aggregating 22,949 
mllos, 

(c) the guarantor of many of tho smaller com- 
panies, and 

(d) tho statutory authority over all railways 
in India. 

Moreover in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upon to wateh tho interests of 
tho Central Government and is frequently asked 
to advise tho Local Govennnents. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and tho Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction. The 
statement of the varied responsibilities of the 
Government of India in regard to railways might 
be extended almost indefinitely. It will perhaps 
be sufficient to mention only the complications 
that may and do arise owing to the very consi- 
derable railway mileage in Indian States. In 
the exercise of all those functions the Railway | 
Department is a Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, its policy must be in accord with 
the policy of the Government as a whole and 
every decision must be made with that considera- 
tion in mind. The evolution of a satisfactory 
anthprity fprthe administration of these varied 


functions has proved extremely difficult and 
the question was one of those referred to the 
Railway Committee (1920-21) presided over by 
Sir William Ac worth who expressed the unani- 
mous opinion that material changes were neces- 
sary In the constitution of the Railway Board, 
Amongst their recommendations they advised 
the early appointment of a Chief Commissioner 
of Railways whose first duty should be to pre- 
pare a definite scheme for the reorganisation 
of the Railway Department, 

Tho principal constitutional change involved 
in this appointment is that the ChiofCommlssion- 
erwho takes tho place of tho J’resident of the 
Railway Board is solely responsible — under tho 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Go- 
vernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was tho President, subject to bo 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed re-organisation of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals was under the consi- 
deration of Government at the close of the year, 
but one of the most important of his recom- 
mendations namely the appointment of a Finan- 
cial Commissioner was considered of particular 
urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanction 
was therefore obtained to the appointment of 
Mr. G. G, Sim, C.I.F.,, I.C.S., who Joined tho 
Board on April 1st, 1923. While in the person 
of the Chief Engineer the Railway Board has 
always had availabla tho technical advice of a 
senior Civil Engineer in Mechanical Engineering 
questlon.s It has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment have become Increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from No- 
vember lit, 1922. to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mcchanicixl Engineer with the Rail- 
way Board. 

State versus Company Management.— 

The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise tho 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of tliclr Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps tho 
most lmix)rtant, of the terms of reference of tim 
Acworth Railway Committee, That Commit- 
tee was, unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
were, however, unanimous in recommending that 
the present system of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of tho existing contracts and this 
.recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, tho 
question was again referred to certain T.ooal 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. Tho approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
I on Slst December 1924 and of that of the Great 
- Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1925 
j rendered an early decision on this question 
i imperative. Whop t^ic questipp debated ip 
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the Legislative Assembly In February 1923, the 
non-official Indian Members wore almost unani- 
mously in favour of State management and 
iiidccd were able to carry a resolution rocom- 
meuding the placing ol the East Indian lUiilway 
and the Great Indian reninsula Jtailway under 
State management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method in 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
management of the East Indian Itailway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Itailway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Comixiny domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways ovc'r eventually on a basis of real GomiKtny 
management. The i)osition at the close of the 
year under review was that arrangements had 
been instituted for bringing both these railways 
under State management at the termination of 
their contracts. 

Re-organisation problems- — The growing 
couipkxity of railway administration in India 
and the (!Volution of new inetho<ls of controlling 
traffic have givtjn a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise tlieir organisations. 
TT»e general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered is tliat of consolidation 
into one department the oixjiating or transporta- 
tion work of the railway, ineluding the provision 
of power. Tile advisability of adopting the 
divisional systtuu in idaee of the present rather 
higlily centralised departmental system has also 
been receiving attention. 

On the Great Indian Petunsula ILiilway, re- 
organisation has taken place during the year the 
details of which are as follows — 

(rt) tile separation of the commercial and 
operative duties of tlio Traffic Department, 

(h) the separation of the mechanical and 
running duties of the Locomotive Dcpartincat, 

(r) the fusion of the oi)erative duties of the 
Traffic Department with the running duties of 
the Locomotive Department. 

Under the new organisation there Is now — 

(1) a Chief Transi)ortution Superintendent 
in charge of all operating functions, 

(2) a Chief Traffic Manager in charge of the 
commercial side of the railway, 

(3) a CTiiof Mechanical Ihiginccr in charge 
of the design and construction of engines and of 
all repairs and renewals of engines txirried out 
in the central workshops. 

This orgaidsation is more or less similar to the 
divisional organisation found on most American 
Ilailways with the exception that the Engineer- 
ing Department still works on a deimrtmental 
basis. 

Revision of Railway statistics.*— A Com- 
mittee consisting of one officer from the Traffic 
Department and one from the Audit Depart- 
ment of the North Western ILiilway was 
api)ointed in October 1022 to suggest alterations 
in the existing administmtive statistics 
furnished by railways to the Hallway Board 
and to bring them into line with present iip-to 
date practice. For many years after the first 


railways were opened* such statistics as were 
produced wore primarily directed towards 
showing the return on capital invested, although 
comiuc^ity statistics were also prepared to some 
extent for trade puri)oses. It was only when 
comparisons between different railway systems 
came to bo a matter of interest that statistics 
of actual working were found to be necessary 
and even then the tabulation and examination 
of these figures were directed primarily towaitls 
ascertoining the ultimate cost of transportation 
as a marketable commodity. The introduction 
of scientific methods of railway working in 
recent years, however, has shown that properly 
I)rei)ared statistics form a most valuable portion 
of the machinery whereby the railway manage- 
ment is aide to improve efliclcncy in the details 
of working and effect economies in working costs. 

The existing statistics are based on the report 
of a Committee wliich sat in 1880 to revise the 
form of the statistics. Considerable changes 
liavo been introduced since then, and certain 
individual railway administrations have made 
considerable progress in the introduction of 
1 modern railway statistics, but the Acworth 
Committee which sat in 1021 criticised the 
figures prepare<i and used for the puri)ose8 of the 
lijiilway Boanl 4is being out of date and not in 
conformity witli i>resent-day practice. 

The main changes recommended by the Com- 
initteo of 1922 and accepted by the ilailway 
BoJird arc : — 

(1) The introduction of monthly statistics 
in a<ldition to tl»e yearly statistics at present 
furnished to the Hallway Board. 

(2) T’hc classification of railways under 
three classes for statistical purposes. 

The former change will ensure the supidy 
of up-to-date information of the working 
of railways to the Hallway Board and 
will enable railways to cpmpare their 
own working witli that of other railways 
month by month as is done in England and 
America. The second change will relieve the 
smaller railways of the necessity for compiling 
the detailed statistics which larger railways 
have to prei)arc. 

The total capital expenditure inciiitiKl 
on all rallvyays, Including those under cons- 
truction, in India up to the end of March 
1923 amounted to Its. 680*23 crorcs of which 
Its. 602*95 croH's represented outlay on the 
State-owned railways inelnsivo of premia paid 
in the purchase of ('OmiJanies* lines, the balance 
having been provided by Indian States, Com- 
ixinies and District Boards. 

The actual liability Incurred by Government 
in regard to State-owned railways may be stated 
at Rs. 633*49 crores at end of 1922*23. 

The outlay during the year 1922-23 was Rs. 
22* 58 crorcs, of Which Rs. 18*86 crores represent* 
cd expenditure incurred on State-owned lines. 

Capital Programme.— The Government of 
India has deciderl definitely to provide the 
sum of Rs. 150 crores for expenditure on the 
rehabilitation of railways during the miinquen* 
niuni commencing with 1922-23. The pro- 
gramme of works on which that sum was based 
was prepared in 1921 at a time AVhen prices of 
1 materials were still high and unstable. Moreover 
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the position of the general Kevenues of India 
rendeted impossible the provision of the full 
amount, chargeable to revenue expenditure, 
■Which the capital programme involved. These 
conditions coupled with the fact that 1922-23 
was the first ycAr of the quinquennium and many 
of the larger works were therefoni in the preli* 
mltiary stages explain why less than 2-3rds of the 
annual quota of the Rs. 150 crores were actually 
expended. The original programme provide 
ior a general incroAsc in facilities which had long ] 
been recognised aS- essential if the railways were 
=to render a reasonably efficient service. While 
many of these AVorka Would certainly give an 
■adequate and immediate return, in the case of 
others it. was found difficult without further 
examination to justify the proposed expenditure. 
In March 1923 the report of the fnehcape (’oni- 
mlttco was received. In dealing with the capital 
programme that Committee recommended that, 
except in tiio case of commitments already 
entered upon, no further capital exp- nditure 
should be iOcurred on certain lir.es classed by 
the Committee as un remunerative, until the 
Whole position has been examinetl by tlic Finan- 


cial Adviser and reviewed by (Government. And 
further that if the full amount of the capital 
could not bo immediately employed on 
remunerative Avorks on open lines, lb Avould be a 
matter for consideration whether some portion 
of it could not with advantage bo dcA'oted to the 
construction of newlines promising an adequate 
return. In view of these recommendatlonfl it Avas 
decided that the capital ex[)endituro proposed for 
1923-24 must be re-examined and that as regards 
the years 1921-25 to 1926-27 the whole program- 
me must bo recast. The re-cxamlnation is now 
being actively undertaken. 

Trade review. — The earnings of railways are 
dependent on the general prasix'rity of the 
country which in the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of foreign trade. .Tudged by the usual 
I criteria, conditions Were favourable In 1922-23 

I for an exceptionally good year for the railways. 
The actual results, hoAvcvcr, felt in some resiu'cts 
short of what might have been expected. The 
folloAVing statement shows in detail by commo- 
dities tile tralfle lifted during the last tAVo yearst- 


Commodity, 

1921- 

22. 

1922 

1 

-23. 

Tons origin- 
af ing on 
Home line In 
Millions. 

Rs. in 
crores. 

Tons origin- 
ating on 
Home line in 
Millions. 

Rs. in 
crores. 

<l) Coal 

13-75 

7-30 

14-97 

8-53 

(2) Railway stores 

20 01 

2-78 

20-60 

3 00 

63) Wheat and wheat flour 

1-53 

1-83 

1-63 

2-37 

(4) Rice .. 

3 -91 

3-37 

3 • 95 

3-76 

(5) Other grains . . 

3-36 

4-21 

2-82 

3- 76 

( 6 ) atone . . . . .... 

2*28 

0-69 

2-10 

0*77 

(7) Metals . . ’ 

2-18 

2-10 

2-80 

3-29 

(8) Salt 

1*39 

1-61 

1-57 

2-10 

(9) Wood . . . . 

1-86 

112 

1-82 

1-30 

(10) Sugar . . 

1-42 

2 -52 

1-33 

2-45 

(11) Oils and oil seeds 

2 07 

3 10 

3 12 

5-31 

(12) Cotton and yarn 

1*46 

4-81 

1-60 

6-96 

(13) Lime, chalk, etc 

112 

0-40 

1-15 

0-48 

(14) Jute and gunny bags 

90 

1-29 

•98 

1 -54 

(16) Fodder 

•98 

0-80 1 

•75 

0-68 

16 ) Other Oommoditics .. 

5 25 

11-50 

8-74 

13-11 

Total 

63-63 

49-52 

7011 

68-30 


It AVill bo noticed that of a total increase of 6i 
million tons something over lialf occurred in 
various minor eoiuihoditles not separately detail- 
ed and of the rest the only important increases 
occurred In oils and coal. 

Enhancement of rates and fares-^-Wlth 
a view to obtaining an increase In the general 
revenues a surcharge was impo.sed on railway 
traffic In 1917 and enchanced in 1921. The 
determination of railway rates and fares is a very 
Intricate business requiring cartdul consideration 
of local conditions and of the rat«8 which a 
particular traffic will bear. The comi^eto re- 
adjustment of rates and fares involves, therefore, 
considerable delay and lli was largely for this 
reason that the surcharge remained In force up to 
the close of 1921-22 when it was replaped by a 


general eubuneemeut of rat«>s and fares Avhich 
AVere brought into fqree from ditferent data's on 
the various railway systems, lids enlianco- 
ment differed materially from the surcharge. 
Tile control of the IhiilAVay Poard over rates 
and fares consists in the imposition of maxima 
and minima between which individual adminis- 
trations arc generally speaking at liberty to vary 
their rates. With effect from 1st April 1922, 
these maxima were increased in the case of 
pas.senger fares by from 25 to 33 per cent, and of 
goods rates by from 15 to 25 per cent. These 
increases did not necessarily mean that all rail- 
Avays raised all or any of their rates and fares by 
these percehtages. It Is not yet possible to say 
to What extent this revision of rates and fares 
In replacement of the surcharge has affected 
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the volume of traffic. The position is being 
closely watched by all railway administrations 
from a business point of view with the object of 
arriving as nearly as possible at such rates and 
fares as will result in the maximum of net 
receipts. 

Passenger earnings Increased by about 


per cent, and represented approximatcfly 80 per 
cent, of the total earnings. 

The worklni^ expenses*— for all rail- 
ways rose from Rs. 70-80 crores in 1921-22 to 
Rr. 7^-99 crores in 1922-28.. The summary 
belows shows the distribution of this expendi- 
ture between the various departments; — 


Department, 

Work. 

Amount spent In 

1922-23. 1 

1 1921-22. ‘ 

Engineering 

Maintenance of way, works and stations 

Rs. in crores. 
14-54 

Rs. In crores. 
14-33 

Locomotive 

Maintenance and renewing of engines and 
cost of fuel and running stores and other 
expenses attached to provision of motive 
power 

25-47 

25-42 

Carriage and Wagon . . 

Maintenance and running of carriages and 
wagons 

9-85 

0-39 

Traffic 

Working of trains from a business standpoint, 




i.u., booking of iwisscngers and goods and 
arrangcnients for transport 

11-58 

11-24 

Agency and otlmrs 

Agent s office cxi)en8e8. Audit, Stores, Medical 




and Police charges, etc. 

6-64 

5-16 

Ferry 

Steam boat expenses . . ♦ . 

•35 

•34 

Mlscellanoons . . 

Law- charges, compensation, contribution to 
Provident Fund, etc, 

6-56 

1 

4-92 


Total 

72-99 

70-80 


The flgiires under Engineering, Locomotive 
and Carriage and Wagon comprise not only the 
ordinary cost of maintenance and working of the 
lino and equipment in these departments but 
also the proi)ortIon of tlic cxi)endlture on better- 
ments and replacements which is debited to 
Revenue. The ordinary expenditure oh th(iti>n 
principal railways shows dccn'ascs of Rs, 48 lakhs 1 
under Engineering, Rs. 13 lakhs under J.ocomo- 
tive and Rs. 28 lakhs under Carriage and Wagon 
coupleil with increased Revenue ex^xjuditure on 
betterments and repiacements of Rs. 69 lakhs 
under Engineering and Rs. 64 lakhs under 
Carriage and Wagon. The figures quoted Indi- 
cate that so far as these deiiartments are con- 
cerned, the cost of the ordinary working was 
somewhat less than in the previous year and that 
in the Engineering and Carriage and Wagon De- 
partments sonm advance was made in replacing 
worn-out and obsolete equipment.. 

Open Mileage — The total route mileage 
on March 31.st, 1928, was 87,61 7* 91 madeu])of-- 
5' 6" gauge .. ., 18, 889-. -JO miles. 

Metre gauge .. 15,507-6.'> ,, 

Narrow gauge .. .. 3,720-96 

Under the new classification adopted tor statis- 
tical, purposes, this mileage is diviihal ladwi'en 
the three cla,sses of railways as follows : — 

Class! 34,882-09 Miles =911 percent, 

(lass II 1,710- 34 „ = 4J „ 

ClussllI 1,575-48 „ — 4i 

Class I include.s all the 6' 6* gauge mileage 
14,014-35 or about 90 per cent, of the metre- 
gauge and 1928-44 or 62 per cent, of the 
narrow- gauges. 

^ The State-owned 27,005-27 niUes or about 
<2 j>or cent, and directly managed 7,678-59 
miles or 20 per cent, of the total. 


I During the year 1922-23 881-60 miles ofneW 
lines were opened for public traffic. Of this 
I mileage 192-90 miles belong to Class 1,66-18 
miles to Class 11 and 122-61 miles to Class III 
railways. 

Programme of Future Construction.— 

Ihe continued fall In the prices of railway 
materials coupled w ith the Insistence by the 
Railway Board of more adequate financial 
justification of the proiX)salg of railway adminis- 
tratlons have resulted in making it. improbable 
that the whole of the Rs. 150 crores originally 
provided for rehabilitation rould be economl- 
rally expended on open line Works alone within 
the period originally Intended, This In conjunc- 
tion with the somew hat more fa vourable terms 
on which money can now be obtained has led 
to a careful reconsideration of the position 
regarding new railway construction. While no 
final decision was arrived at, steps have been 
taken to push on with th(( investigation of the 
more important projects. The Investigations of 
railway requirements in Southern India were 
completed and, as a result of these, a Traffic 
Survey of the Imiwrtunt ViHupuram-Trichi- 
nopoly Chord line was cjirritd out. Good 
progress was also made With the Central Indian 
Coal Ekids Survey. 


Of the lines dismantled to provide material 
required In theatres of war, approximately 262 
miles of those Wbleh It is proposed to restore 
remained un replaced at the close of the finan- 
cial year. 


, Additions to Eauipment. — Statements No. 
V — statement of Equipment — and No. VI — 
Statement of net additions to Equipment — 
summarise the equipment and the net additions 
to equipment dutihg^ 1922-23 on Indian Rail- 
ways. Statements Nos. 6 and 18 give this Infor- 
mation in more detail for individual lines. 
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It will be Been that on ClasB I railways there 
were additions of 49 and 11 Broad and Metro- 
ftaiige Locomotives brlnping the respective 
totals np to 6,396 and 2,660. 

Tn the case of passenger vehicles on Class I 
railways net additions of 141 to the stock of 
broad gauge vehicles brought the total up to 
9,854 and siniilar figures for the metre gauge 
were net additions 271 and total 7,460. The 
following table shows these total figures com- 
prise in seating accommodation under the four 
classes : 


Class I Hall- 
ways. 

1 

Number of seats In 
passenger carriages. 

1st. 

2nd. 

Inter. 

Third. 

6' 6* 

3*3r 

21,278 

9,633 

39,345 

12,627 

45,755 

0,6iJ6 

6.36,959 

306,637 


The additions to the goods stock of Class I 
railways were 1,645 covered and 2,440 open 
broad gauge and 1,171 covered and 86 open 
metre gauge Wagons. 

In 1921-22, the net addition to the stock of 
broad gauge engines was 199 as compared with 
49 In 1922-23. The lower figure in the last year 
is accounted for as follows. In the year 1918-19 
it was anticipated that the close of the war would 
be followed by a great increase In trade activity 
which, coupled with the arrears into which the 
supply of engines had of necessity fallen during 
the war, would result in the need for a very 
large Increase in power. Orders were, there- 
fore, placed for engines to meet this demand, 
but owing to If^our troubles in England 
[deliveries Were delayed until 1920-21 and 
1921-22. In these two years a total of 442 
broad gauge engines Were brought Into use. 
During 1921-22 the position was reviewed with 
the result that. In view of the failure of traifle 
to come up to exiJectatlons, it was necessary 
to slow down very consldiTably the process of 
increasing the stock of ('iiglncs.* 

Purchase of Bolling Stock —The follow- 
ing table shows the value of rolling stock purcha* 
sed by Indian Hallways In 1922-23: — 



Value of imported materials. 





Purchased 

direct. 

Purchased 

through 

Indian 

firms. 

Total 

Imported 

materials. 

Value of 
indigenous 
materials. 

Total 

purchases, 

1922-23. 

Total 

purchases, 

1921-22. 


Hs. 

crores. 

Hs. 

crores. 

Its. 

crores. 

Hs. 

crores. 

Hs. 
crores . 

Hs, 

crores. 

Locomotive and spare jmrts 

3.53 

.08 

3,61 

.06 1 

3.07 

6.14 

Coaching stock 

.50 

.02 

.52 

,14 

.66 

.56 

Goods stock 

1.35 

.04 

1.39 

.21 

1.60 

3.45 

Spare parts, coaching and 
goods stock 

3.89 

.46 

4.35 

.16 

4.51 

5.00 

Motor cars 

.01 

.02 

.03 


.03 

04 

Total .. 

9.28 

,62 

0.90 

.57 

10.47 

15.19 


Without going Into details beyond the scope 
of this report, It is Imix)8siblc to connect these 
flgun‘s with the number of locomotives and 
rolling stock brought into use during the year. 
The exiM'ndlture on locomotives, etc., besides 
including the cost of si)are parts for repairs 
repreat'Dts payments for f.o.b.deliveries at foreign 
ports of engines which at the clo.se of the year 
nmy. have been still at sea or under erection in 
India. In the ca.se ot wagon contracts too the 
position Is complicated. It has, for example, 
the practice in the ca.se of W'agon.s purchased 
in India to make advance payments for raw 
material when received' by the contractors. 


Tn regard to Locomotives and Holling-stoek 
the year 1922-23 has been marked by a very 
considerable further fall in price's. The highest 
prices since the war Were ri'corded in th(i middle 
of 1920. In February 1923 orders Were j)laeed for 
standard 0-6-0 Sujxirheated Engines at £4,041 
as compjir(>d with £11,000 In 1920 and £3,910 
before the War. Standard covered goods 
wagons were ordered at £250 as against £750 in 
1920 and £210 before the War. 

Financial Results of Working.— Tl»e total 
gross earnings of all railwajT^ In India during the 
year 1922-23 amounte'd to H«. 105*65 crores as 
compared with 92.89 crores in 1921-22. These 
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figures, however include railways owned bylndian The Allures of receipts and expenditure for rail- 
States and comiwinies for which the Govt, ways with whlcli the Government are directly 
of India has no direct financial responsibility, concerned areas follows: — 


Bs. 

Traffic receipts from Government llailways 93,22,14,218 

Government share of surplus profits from subsidised companies’ railways . , 26,40,884 

Total . . 93,48,56,102 


Bs. 

65,90,16,126 
69,40,501 
10,34,47,349 
3,35,65,612 
6,13,39,387 
47,13,837 
9,43,460 
20,99,602 

Total charges 92,26,65,873 

Net gain .. 1,21,99,229 

countries which Imvc published statistics of 
Working later than 1919:— 

Keoeipts 
per ton mile 

United States of America, 1921 . , 6.77* 

United Kingdom, 1921 .. .. 25.0 

Sweden, 1920 28.0 

Norway, 1921 y2.0 

Switzerland, 1020 .. .. .. 36.9 

Now South Wales, 1922 .. . 17,0 

South Australia, 1021 21.7 

Japan, 1921 6.2 

Canada, 1921 7.3 

India, 1922-23 6.1 

In the case of rcec'ipts per passenger mile the 
figures for United States of America and India 
are as follows : — ■ 

United States of America, 1921. 18 . 7 pies 

India, 1922-23 3.8 „ 

while in England the present fare charged per 
mile third class is 18 pies. 

Erom the above it will bo seen that railway 
transportation of freight in India is j^robably the 
clieiiiK'st in tile World and still more so In the 
ease of passenger traffic. 

An exaniinatlon of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Hallways. 





Year. 

Operating Ratio. 

United States of America 

. . 


.. 1021 

100*47 percent. 

France — State Lines only 

.. 


. . 1922 

115 » .. 

All Lines 

.. 


. . 1922 

$t »> 

15 English llailways . . 



. . 1922 

80*6 „ „ 

Tasmanian llailways . . 

.. 


. . 1021-22 

91*46 „ „ 

South African llailways 



. . 1921-22 

82.7 „ „ 

Argentine llailways . . 

*• 


. . 1921-22 

f 1921-22 

74 *34 to 86*20 „ „ 
76*22 „ „ 

India 



“t 1922-23 

69*09 „ „ 


After meeting all interest and annuity charges 
Government tliendore received a net profit of 
1.22 (Tores as against a loss of 9.27 croros iu 
1921-22. The figures in the previous Jidminis- 
tration n^ixirts stiowing tlic itereentage of return 
on capital at cliarge were worked out on a total 
capital representing the total capltol expendi- 
ture plus tlio premia i)ai(l to companies ; it did 
not represent the capital actually raised by the 
State in order to acquire railways from com- 
I)Jinics. On the actual Capital so raised the net 
rcceii>ts thcat is the gross receipts minus the 
Working expenses liavc iu recent years given the 
following return: — 

Per cent. 


1913-14 .. 6.01 

1918- 10 6.77 

1919- 20 6.62 

1920- 21 4.23 

1921- 22 2.47 

1922- 23 4.37 


Up to date figures of the results of W'orking 
of otlier countries are not available, but the 
following table compares the latest available 
figures of average receipts ixjr ton mile of those 


Working Exix.’nst’a . . . . . . . . « . 

Surjilus Profits paid to Comiwinics 

Interest on Government debt 

Interest on Capital contributed by Companies . . 

Annuities in purchase of railways 

Sinking Funds 

Land and subsidy to Companies . . 

311sccllancous . . . . 
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Value of Railway Materials Purcliased. — ^The value of materials purchasd by Indian 
railways in 1922-23 (excluding coal, coke, stone, bricks, lime, ballast, etc.) showed the 
considerable decrease of Its. 7.75 croresaa compared with the value of materials purchased in 
1021-22. 



Value- of inrported materials. 





Purchased 

direct. 

Purchased 
through 
Agents In 
India. 

Total 

lmix)rtcd 

matcdals. 

Value of 
indigenous 
materials. 

Total 

purchases, 

1022-23. 

Total 

purchases, 

1921-22. 

Rolling stock 

Tools and stores » . 
Permanent- way . . 
Electrical plant . . 
Buildings and station 

materials and fencing . . 
Bridge work 

Workshop machinery 
Engineer’s plant . « 

Rs. 

crores. 

9*28 

2-65 

2*77 

•67 

•24 

•60 

•40 

'16 

Rs. 

crores. 

•62 

3-57 

•25 

•28 

•21 

•01 

•11 

•08 

Rs. 

crores. 

9-90 

6-22 

3 03 
•86 

•45 
•51 
• 61 

Rs. 

crores. 

•67 

3- 91 

4- 61 
‘01 

•i3 

0-2 

•01 

•01 

Rts. 

crores. 

10-47 

10-13 

7-64 

•80 

•68 

•53 

•62 

•23 

Rs. 

crores. 

15-10 

13-34 

6-54 

-95 

•62 

*96 

•66 

•24 

Total 

16-60 

5 13 

21-09 

9-17 

30-86 

38-61 


Railway Collieries— Stciw were taken 
during 1922-23 to increase the facilitic.s of cxi.st- 
ing collieries owned by railways and to enable 
further properties to be acquired. Estimates 
have been sanctioned for the cle(!trlflcation of the 
Kargali Colliery of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and for the acquisition and equipment 
of a colliery in the Bokharo-Ramgarh area for 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta and Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railways. Progress 
has also been made with the investigation of 
collieries for several railways in the Karanpura, 
Bokharo-Ranigarh and ^Ichir Coalfields. 
The outturn of the Railway owned collieries dur- 
ing 1922-23 was 1,628,034 tons out of a total of 
6,186,370 tons consumed on Railways . The 
cost of raising compares very favourably with the 
market price and those collieries afford a regular 
and assured supply independent cf market varia- 
tions which is a great asset to those Railways 
Which draw the supplies from their own 
collieries. 


Stores Balances— The value of stores held 
by the Railways at the close of 1922-23 was 
over 20 croros of rupees or nearly double the 
figure for the year 1913-14. The increase Is 
largely duo to the rise in prices, but also to certain 
difficulties connected with the purchase. of stores 
at the close of the war period. The Rail-, 
way Board took up the question of reducing these 
balances as far as possible and a close examina- 
tion was made of tnelr stocks with a view to de-, 
ter mine the best means by which reductions 
could be effected. The large amount rof capital 
locked up in stores was very unfavouably 
commented on by the Retrenchment Committee. 

In connection with the decision of Government 
to si)end the sum of Rs, 150 crores on capital re- 
habilitation and improvement during the quin- 
quennium 1022-23 — 1026-27, there has been a 
Widely cxpireaMd «Bd natural desire that as muiOb| 


a.s possible of this sum should bo spent in India. 
As rccomracndeiid by the L<‘gislative A.ss('mbly 
in a resolution adopted on Mareli 2nd, 1922, a 
Railway Industries Conmiittee W’as apj^iuted 
to advise the Government of Imila as to the 
stops to betaken to encourage the cstablislnncnt 
of the necessary industries and further to advise 
the Government of India in regard to the revi- 
sion of Indian Stores Rules. 

Number of Staff. — The total number of 
railway employees at the end of the financial 
year 1922-23 was 753,472 as compared with 
769,846 for the previous year. This is a decrease 
of 6,374 in number in spite of an increase in 
mileage of 352.24 miles during the year. Of 
the 763,472 railway employees, 6,880 were 
Europeans, 12,201 Anglo-Indians and 734,391 
Indians. Similar figures for 1913-14 were Euro- 
peans 7,986, Anglo-Indians 10,437 and Indians 
614,882 whlcli make up a total of 633,305. 

The position regarding the more extended em- 
ployment of Indians in the liigher grades of rail- 
way service was reviewed in consider- 
able detjiil in the Administration Report for 1921- 
22. Throughout tho year 1922-23 the public 
Interest in this question lias been maintained, 
finding voice in the press and by interpellations 
in the Legislature. The Government of India 
have* throughout maintained the attitude that 
every reasonable means should be adopted to 
Increase tlie number of Indians in the higher 
graddsin sb'far as Such increase ifl consistent with 
efficiency and economy. In a resolution adopted 
in the legislative Assembly In February 1923, 
particular attention was dimeted to tlve case of 
Traffic Inspectors and Railway administrations 
have been called upon to make special endeavours 
to recruit and train Indians with a view to their 
becoming qualified for advancement to these 
posts. Railway administrations, have also beefi 
Ofitracted to bear la uiud tho polloy recom- 
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mended by the Assembly tliat the claims of all 
communities and provinces should be considered 
In recruiting for posts under their control. On 
the State-worked railways the hguresfor 1922-23 
show a considerable advance as regards olllcers, 
Indians comprising 24 per cent, of the Engineer 
(otJicers), 29 percent, of the Superior Tralflc and 
15 per cent, of the Superior Stores Establish- 
ments as compared with percentages of 20, 25 


and 8 respectively for 1921-22. 

Fatalities and Injuries- — During 1922-23, 
there was a docrcise of 505 in the total numbet 
of T)Qr8ons killed and 139 in the number injured 
as compared with the figures for 1921-22. The 
following table shows the numbers killed and 
injured separately under passengers, railway ser- 
vants and others for 1922-23 as compared with 
1921-22 



Killed. 

I Injured. 

■■■■ 

1922-23. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1921-22. 

A. Passengers — 

(1 ) Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc. 

30 

181 

154 

228 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

394 

455 

1,170 

1,299 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of vehi- 
cles . . 

11 

92 

44 

42 

B. Servants — 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent- 
wav, etc. 

30 

28 

125 

134 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

345 

417 

671 

739 

(3) Aceidents on Railway premises not duo to 
'I’raiu accidents or to the movement ot 
vehicles 

47 

58 

554 

457 

C. Others — 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, peniiauent- 
way, etc. 

17 

18 

24 

32 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

1,890 

2,010 

712 

669 

(3) Accidents on lUilway premises not due to 
'I'rain accidents or to the movement of ve- 
hicles 

6 

1(5 

15 


Total 

2,740 

3,305 

3,469 

3,608 


In this stahuiicrit tlio figures indudo the 
number of persons killed and iujure<l by acci- 
dents on Itaihvay premises of due to train acci- 
dents or to the movements of vehicles wlicrcas 
in tlie figures quoted in the 1921-22 r(;TH)rt these 
were excluded. This explains the dilferenco of 
184 in the total miinber of persons shown as 
killed and of 539 in the; total number t)f 
persons sliown as injured during 1921-22. Out 
of th(; total of 2,740 persons killed, 1,852 or 
over <37 i)cr cent. Wer(^ tn'spasscrs on railway 
property. Of the remaining 888 jn^rsons killed, 
405 W('re piisscngers and of these only 30 
Were killed in accidemts to trains, rolling 
stock, j)ermanent way, etc. As apj)roxiniatnly 
672,000,000 passeng(!rs were carrhid during 
1922-23, the cliance cf any passenger being 
killed in accident to a train, rolling stock 
or permanent- way is less than 1 in 19 millions 
and of belnginjured less than 1 in 3 millions. 
Local advisory Committees -—During 1922- 
23 the views of railway administrations Were 
obtained, rules Were drafted and Were discussed 
at a meeting of the Central ,\dvisory Council in- 
September, and in October orders were issued 
to the North Western and Oudh and llohilkhand 
Kail ways to take preliminary st^ for the for- 
mation of Committees and to the Eastern Bengal 
Railway for the necessary alterations in the cons- 
titution of their existing Committoo. Company 


worked railways were, at the same time, re- 
quest(Hl to take similar action. The Oudh and 
Rohilkhaud Railway Committee met for the 
first time in February and on several othci 
railways the formation of Committees Was 
completed although no meetings actually took 
place before the 3ist March. 

Compensation for loss and damage to 
goods in transit. — The rise in the amount of 
Uicso iiayuuMits has been the subject of most 
.serious consideration by the Railway Board and 
n'celvo the special attention of the Inchcapo 
Committee. Not only do the claims i)ald iu full 
ropre.seiit a very large item of Working expenses, 
but the claims not presented or which are repu- 
diahid must involve considerable loss to the 
trading community. Dhring 1922-23, a consider- 
able advance was marie both in the methods ot 
preventing thefts and in the more expeditious 
settlement of claims. Noteworthy among thn 
former are the Introduction of rivetting or other 
forms of securing wagon doors and schemes for 
the reorganisation of, watch and Ward. 

Revision of forms of Risk Notes. — Closely 
related to the subject of the prevention of 
thefts of railway consignments Is the extent 
of liability imposed on railway administrations 
in resiwct to goods In transit. This liability .la 
governed by Chapter VTI of the Indian Rallwaya 
Act IX of 1390 wlxlch, incer alia^ provides tot 
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agreements lirni'^liig the responsibility of tho 
administration. In practice sucli agreements, 
commonly referred to as risk notes, arc executed 
in consideration of the acceptance by the rail- 
ways of a rate of freight materially lower than 
tho standard of railway risk rate and in certain 
other special cases. The degree of immunity 
afforded to the railways by the existing forms 
of risk notes is considerable and has been fro- 
(piently quoted as encouraging carelessness and 
dishonesty among the railway staff. The com- 
mercial community have constantly pressed for 
.‘I material revision of these forms. The matter 
was the subject of a debate in the Txigislativc 
Assembly in March 1922 and a resolution was 
adoi)tcd as a result of whicli a Committee wag 
ttppoiJited to consider this revision. The re- 
commendations of this Committee, received in 
yeptomi)cr 11)22, involved considerable changes 
in tlu! form of risk notes aiming chiefly at impos- 
ing on the railways tlie onus of proof In cases 
where losses apixiared to be prirna fade due to 
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misconduct of railway stall. After obtaining 
the views of Local Governments, Hallway 
Administrations and Cliambors of Commerce 
on these recommendations, tlio revised forms 
Were referred to the legal advisers of Govern- 
ment and Were at the close of tlie year under 
review, still under consideration by them. 

Conditions of 3rd Class Travel.— The 

desirability of improving the conditions of travi;! 
of third clas.s passengers has been constantly 
referred to in the pre.ss and in the Ivcgidature, 
and in September 1022, the Ix^gislativc Assem- 
bly adopted a nisolution on tlui subject. De- 
finite schemes of improvements directed towards 
the removal of these grievances have been adopt- 
ed by all railways, but tlw'st? have, in common 
With all other railwey activities, come under 
revicAV as the result of tlic lletrenehment 
Committee's re])ort. It is anticipated that the 
discussions by Local Advisory Committees Will 
be of sjKicial utility in tliis matter. 

LWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bcngal Hallway; which la con- 
atructed on the metro gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs tlirough Surma Valley across tho 
North Cachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 
Mileage open .. .. 1,029’ 90. 

Capital outlay Rs. 18,21,82,000. 

Net earnings . . Ha. 1,62,06,000. 

liarninga per cent 0*90. 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on tho metre gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to trafllc 
In 1885. The system was begun In 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made In both 
aections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre gauge system at Cawnpore and with tlie 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatlhar and 
the OudJi and Rohilkhand Railway at Benares, 
Mileage open .. .. 2,061*98, 

Capital outlay . . Rs. 18,21,82,000. 

Net earnings . . Rs. 1,62,06,000. 

Earnings per cent 8’ 90. 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh In the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over tho line, converted it to the broad 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katnl. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vlzagapatam was 
transferred to it and In the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal fields and for a connection with the Branch 
Or the East Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 
Mileage open 2,829*71 

Capital outlay . . Rs. 62,78,86,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,93,55,000 

Earnings per cent .. 3-57. 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenc^ from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but waa subsequently 


I extended to Bombay. The original contract 
I was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana 
Malwa metre gauge system of State railways 
was leased to tlie Company and has since been 
incorporated in It. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,581. 

Mileage open .. .. 1,299*18. 

Capital outlay .. Rs. 35,63,55,000. 

Net earnings . . Rs. 1,37,58,000, 

Earnings per cent ^3*80. 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes ha\e been surveyed 
there Is little prospect of Its beirg connected 
with the Railway system of India in the near 
future. In reply to a question In the Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chltagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay. A rival route via the Hukong Valley be- 
tween the northern section of the Assam 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burm,i 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on Its completion, 
Governmeot will have sufficient Information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will connect.** It was 
commenced as a state Railway and transferred 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 

Mileage open . . . . 1,622’ 68. 

Capital outlay .. Es. 22,64,67,000. 

Net earnings *. Rs. 1,06,83,000. 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 4*72. 
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Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro* 
moted under the original form ot guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. The 
first portion ot the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated In 1884 into one 
State Railway. 

Mileage open .. .. 1,118 75. 

Capital outlay . . Rs. 13,85,69,000. 

Net earnings . . Rs. 30,33,000. 

Earnings per cent 2*19. 

The East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway Is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as RanIganJ. It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line- 
paying the shareholders by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which is terminable In 1919. 


Mileage open 
Capital outlay 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. . . 


2,773*34. 
Rs. 92,86,90,000. 
Rs. 6,12 34,000. 

. . 6* 62* 


Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro' 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
6 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traflac in 1863. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line ina 
Poona to Ralchur. where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where It 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15J miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9i miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,18:^ and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

Mileage open .. .. 8,335*38. 

Capital outlay .. Rs. 95,08,53,000. 

Not earnings . . Rs. 1,24,80,000. 

Earnings per cent 1*31. 


Madras Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
In connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. The mileage Is 3,169*01. 

Mileage open .. .. 1,071*94. 

Capital outlay .. Rs. 24,69,24,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,17,38,000. 

Earnings per cent 4*75 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
Its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The Interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1886 the Slnd-Punjab-Delhl Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It Is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 

Mileage open .. .. 6,082*68. 

Capital outlay Rs. 1,15,11,68,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,11,49,000. 

Earnings per cent 0*97. 


Oudh and Rohllkhand. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where It joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com- 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid between Bhurlwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company's contract expired In 1889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway, 
Mileage open .. .. 1,625*43, 

Capital outlay , . Rs. 24,84,09,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 91,48,000. 

Earnings per cent. . . . . 3* 69. 


The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad gauge line ;but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorln and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the Ist of January 1908. 

Mileage open . . . . 449*80, 

Capital outlay .. Rs. 7,91,48,000. 

Nec earnings . . Rs. 19,98,000. 

Earnings per cent 2 62. 


The Native States. 

The principal Native State Railways are 
The Nlaam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State ; the 
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Kathiawar B3nBtem of railways, constructed the system of railways in the Punjab, construct- 
^ subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in ed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, and 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, con- Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways in Mysore, 
structed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner Chiefs; constructed by the Mysore State. 

INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey- 
jon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, since 
1896 various schemes having been suggested. 

The South Indian Railway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Islan^ and the Ceylon Glov- 
emment Railway to Talalmannar, on Mannar 
Island, two ooints distant from each other 
about 2l miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the project has again been Investigated 
with the idea of connecting these two terminal 
stations by a railway constructed on a solid 
embankment raised on the sand bank known as 
** Adam’s Bridge ”, to supersede the ferry 
steamer service which has been established 
between these two points. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Comfrany, and a project 
has now been prepared. This project con- 
templates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20.06 miles of which 7.19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12.86 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no diiflculty. The section through the sea 
vrlll be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand. 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
iMttom. I^tly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
Jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by tl\e curreftts, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island. 

If this method of construction is adopted, It 
la estimated that the total cost of the causeway 
and works at the two terminal points, viz : — 
Dhanushkodi and Talaimannar will be ap- 
proximately 111 lakhs. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emdcn in the Bay of Bengal 
t In 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
\ communications between India and Burma, 
; atimulabed ^e demand for a direct railway oon- 
; nection between India and Burma. Govern- 
ment aooepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Rlohards, M. Inst. O.E., to be the engineer- 
t lu-oharge of the surveys to determine the best 


route for a railway from India to Burma. The 
coast route appears to be the favoured one. This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and head-quarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and It crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong, For about 160 
miles turther it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These Include the 
Kalldan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out Into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrals northwards until it loses Itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At Its southern end the height of the ridge Is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,0M 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma, This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A, Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route is esti- 
mated to cost about £6,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 60 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route seems to be the cheapest 
one as it Is estimated to cost £3,500,000. This 
line is only about 284 miles long and it presents 
fewer en^neering difficulties than either the 
Coast or the Manipur route. One hundred 
and fifty miles of this route lie In open country 
capable of cultivation though at present It is 
only very thinly populated. Only one range of 
hills has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel of 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4,600 ft. 
aggregate of rise and fall. 

It la understood that the construction of 
this line will constitute one of the first changes 
OQ the Railway Budget when normal conditions 
are restored. 



Main resnlts of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system. 
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t Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end o year 



• Worked by a Company. t Amalgamated with North Western Railway. 

t These are the latest figures published In 1923, (a) Shown under Indian State lines against KcJar District Railway 



Assisted Compauies — corUd'. 
KAtwa 



• Worked by a Company. • (a) Temporarily dismantled. 

t These are the latest figures published In 1023. (b) Incorporated with the Eastern Bengal i^ilway from Ist January 1920.. 

(c) Shown under “ Indian State Lines ” upto 1919-20. 




t Mileage of Bailway Lines In India open for Traffic at end of year— conW. 
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Railway Mileage. 



(c) Figures included under British Section. 



t Mfleage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end o f year cofdd. 

I 1912, 1 1913-14.1 191M5.1 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22* 




t Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year 



• Worked by a Company, t These are the latest fiRures published in 1P23. 

t Formerly worked as part of the Mysore Section of M <fc 8. M. Railway. 
(a) Now called Mysore Railway. (b) Shown under “ Assisted Companies 

(c) Formerly called Tarikeri Narasimbarajapiira up to 1919-20. (d) iiclud,ed in Gaekwar’s Mehsana Railway. 
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India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West In the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
Importance with the opening of the sea route. 
I'hoy received an imemenso stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw tno Encllsh 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
menta of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales, 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aeed 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 
Induced a flow of wealth into liombay, tlie 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The co nsequ ence was an unprece- 


dented outburst of speculation known as the 
Share Mania,’* and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread ruin 
followed. It Is estimated that the surplils 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
internipted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able 1922-23 the total area In all the terri- 
tories reported on was computed at 21,154,000 
acres which is 2,703,000 acres or 15 per 
cent, above the revised figures of last year. The 
total cstlmatecj outturn was 5,196,000 bales of 
400 lbs. which > is 16 por cent, larger than the 
revised estimates of last year. To this figure 
may bo added some 3,000 bales estimated 
as the production in Indian States In Bihar and 
Orissa which make no return. 

Ikunbay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief prodticlng centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures arc the astlmated 
figures for tlic past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop 


Provinces and States.' 


1922-23. 
(Provisional cstl mates.) 


Bombay (a) 

Central Provinces and Beraf 
Madras (a) 

Punjab {a) 

United Provinces (a) 

Burma 
Sind (rt) 

Biliar and Orissa (t») . . 

Bengal (a) 

North-West Frontier Province 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Assam 
Delhi 

Hyderabad 
Central India . . 

Baroda 
Cwalior 
liajputana 
Mysore 


The distribution of tlio export trade is 
indicated In the appended table. 

Exports of Cotton.— A portion of the Indian 
crops of the season 1921-22 and a portion of the 
crop of the season 1922-23 came Into th<^ 
statistical consideration in the exports during 
the year 1922-2 5. Tlie cxiwrts amounted to li 
million cwts. valued at Rs. 71 crorcs, against 10 J 
million cwts. valued at Rs. 54 crorcs in 1921- 
22. This represents 4 5 per cent, of the total 
value of raw materials exported from India 
and 24 pr cent, of the total exports. The 
exports showed an increase of 12 per cent, in 
quantity and 32 pr cent. In value. The 
average declared value per cwt. rose from 
Rs. 60^ to 16 or by 59 i)er cent, whereas the 
total increase was Rs. 17 crores. The principal 
purchasers of Indian cotton are Japan and China 
which together took 63 per cent, of the totjil 
export during 192i-23. Besides these, Germany, 
Belgium, tlie United ivingdom, Italy, and 
France who are largo consumers of Indian 
raw cotton, had 8, 7, 6, 7, and 4 per cent., 
rcispectively. 


Area. 1 

Yield. 

(1,000 acres). 

(1,000 bales.) 

5,023 

1,132 

4,703 

1.200 

2,400 

443 

J,4l7 

400 

659 

178 

272 

45 

239 

103 

80 

15 

72 

17 

15 

3 

30 

15 

40 

13 

*2 

1 

3,813 

1,116 

8.10 

2 1 6 

585 

116 

f>23 

74 

302 

70 

83 

2i 

21,154 

5. 196 

1 Exports ot Raw Cotton. 




1920 21. 

1021-22 

1922-2 5. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

C wts. 

Unit'd King- 
dom 

342,880 

127, 8(K) 

(582,620 

( Jirm.uiy 

719,180 

838,360 

03!t,(K)0 

Holl.ind 

42,200 

10,160 

34,340 

Belgium 

867,560 

708,220 

000,220 

France 

137,340 

202,440 

451,140 

Spain 

2 7 3, .500 

107,740 

234,520 

Italy 

760,320 

551,100 

861,880 

Austria 

121,900 

119,560 

151,900 

Ceylon 

13,700 

9,680 

18,520 

Indo- China . . 

32,40 » 

10.5,500 

71,060 

Cliina . . . . j 

684,940 

l,5.5.5,if50 

1,776,000 

Japan 

3,358,620 

6,286,660 

5,789,300 

United States 
of Americji . 

33,500 

32,780 

7 7,960 

Other Coun- 
tries 

1 28,600 

11,580 

18,820 

To- f cwt. 

1 7.4ll,700;i0.676,040 

12,007,940 

tal (.=Bal.*st 

2,073,858 

2,981,301 

3,362,601 


(a) Includes Indian States. . 

b) Excluding Indian States for whidi the yield U roughly ostlmated at 3,090 balca. 
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Bombay Is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. The principal varieties are Dholleras, 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the beat cotton 

? ;rowo in Western India. Hlnganghat cotton, 
rom the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Beiigals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coirnbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation of exotic 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 


whole outturn, which still consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety; 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into an Importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the Industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yam of all counts spun in all India 
tor tiic twelve mouths, April to March, in each of the past three years;— 



1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


Bkitisu India. 

Bombay 

j 409,944,900 

492.034,404 

497,351,824 

Madras 

41,240,077 

44,387,583 

53,425,405 

Beng«l 

33,329,116 

33,620,230 

28,937,691 

United provinces 

37,060,1 04 

40,476,743 

41,469,903 

Ajmor-Mcrwaru 

2,030,944 

2,543,006 

2,351,619 

Punjab 

2,780,078 

3,664,347 

2,717,976 

Delhi 

3,930,997 * 

2,959,055 

3,804,217 

Central Provinces and Berar 

31,209,565 

32,817,840 

31,877,488 

Total 

021,055,441 

053,010,720 

661,936,023 

Fokeign Territory. 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Najidgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad, 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain) and 
Pondicherry (a) 

38,347,160 

40,452,279 

43,937,420 

Grand Total 

1 

600,002,697 

693,462,999 . 

706,873,443 


(a) Including the production of one mill only. 


The spinning of yam la in a large degree 
centred in Bombay, the mills of that province 
producing nearly 76 pot cent, of the quantity 
produced in British India. The United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudb and Madras 


produced about 6 per cent, and 8 per cent, 
respectively, while Bengal and the Central 
Provinces produced 4*4 and 5 pet cwit. Else- 
where the production ia as yet very limited. 
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Bombay Spibnbes. 

Here le a detailed statement o( the quantity (In pounds) and the counts; or numbers; of yam 
spun In Bombay inland - 


e 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


Nos. 1—10 

68,241,600 

71,273,940 

74,226,403 

n ll-“20 

183,838.880 

175,505,090 

171.828,610 

„ 21—30 

94,133,739 

94,752,981 

05 405,789 

„ 81—40 

1 6.178,343 

0,000,208 

6,580,789 

Above 40 

i 921,139 

989,043 

: 1,027,621 

1 

Wastes, &c. 

; 142,707 

173,3.57 

23,992 

Total 

342,450,408 

348,094,631 

843,099,104 


Yarn at Ahmed ab ad. 


The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as foliowa : — 


— 

1920-21, 

1 1 

1 1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Nos. 1—10 

1,800,517 

2,431,605 

1,982,710 

„ 11-20 

23,015,339 

31,695,855 

33,783,105 

„ 21-30 

44,610,889 i 

45,092,715 

48,249,942 

„ 31—40 

6,068,457 

5,541,661 

5,471,810 

Above 40 

194,316 

726,440 

595,290 

Wastes, <£g. 

3,000 

109,974 


Total . , 

79,304,517 

85,598,250 

90,082,875 


Yarn Spun throughout India. 

The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yam spun in the whole of India, in- 
cluding Native States, are given in the following table: — 



1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Nos. 1—10 

83,943,074 

99,067,099 

102,970,416 

„ 11—20 

359,527,320 

371,462.020 

375,604,844 

„ 21—80 

199,085,748 

203,161,956 

20;-!, 958,812 

„ 31—40 

15,024,389 ^ 

16.000,186 

15,930,367 

Above 40 

2,067,: 08 

2,^89,270 

2,195,291 

Wastes, tc. .. 

354.892 

492,459 

213,714 

Total .. 

660,002,697 

693,462,999 

705.873,443 
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In the eariy dayf of the textile Industry the higher counts of yaru, importing American 
energies of the millowners were largely con* cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
centrated on the production of yam, both for Indian supply; to erect more looms, and to 
the China market, and for the handlooms of produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
India. The Increasing competition of Japan In practice has reached a higher development In 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Industry In China and the uncertainties Bombay Presidency produces nearly 78.8 per 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China cent, of the cloth woven in India. The United 
exchanges consequent on variations In the Provinces produces 3’ 2 per cent.; the Central 
price of sliver compelled the millowners to Provinces 4 per cent, and Madras 4 per cent, 
cultivate the Home market. The general Grey and Bleached goods represent nearly 74 
tendency of recent years has been to spin per cent, of the whole production. 

Analysis op Wovbn Goods. 

The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (In pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
States : — 


1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 


Grey and Bleached piece-goods — 

Pounds 

Yards 

Coloured piece-goods — 

Pounds 

Yards 

Grey and coloured goods other than piece- 
goods — 

Pounds 
Dozens 
Hosiery — 

Pounds 

Dozens . . 

Miscellaneous — 

Pounds 

Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool — 

Pounds 

Total- 

Pounds . . . . . . . . 

Yards 

Dozens 


2(13,564,482 

1,129,882,568 

300.030,843 

1,284,761,703 

300,342,165 

1,271,723,244 

98,387,636 

460,967,178 

98,432,961 

440,821,693 

98,634,842 

463,494,469 

3,484,862 

707,449 

3,052,986 

629,375 

3,422,967 

1,212,640 

410,784 

117,249 

363,099 

116,081 

4 38,932 
193,391 

1,407,608 

1,432,958 

2,201,290 

226,629 

177,750 

164,726 

367,481,791 

1,680,849,740 

824,098 

403,490,097 

1,731,573,290 

744,456 

406,204,922 

1,726,217,713 

1,400,031 



Bombay Woven Goods, 


The output of woven goods during the three years In the Bombay Presidency was as follows. 
The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure In yards represents 
the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1920-21, 

1921-22, 

1922-23. 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens . . . . 

292,370,172 

1,304,800,802 

632,767 

326,614,977 

1,465,312,174 

587,927 

318,781,067 

1,418,168.780 

660,262 

The grand totals for all India are as 

follows 



— 

1920-21, 

1921-22. 

i 

1922-23. 

Pounds 

Yards ., .. ,, ,, 

Dozens . . . . ,. . . 

887,481,791 

1,580,849,746 

824,898 

403.490,097 
1,731,673,296 
, 744,468 

406,204,922 

1,725,217,713 

1,406,031 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 

The tolloi/lng gtatement shows the progreae of the Mill Industry In tbq whole of India. 


Years ending 30th Jane 

Number 

of 

MUIg. 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

AverageNc 
of Hands 
Employe( 
Dally. 

Approximate Quantity 
of Cotton Consumed. 

Cwts. 

Bales of 392 
lbs. 

1877 




B1 

12;44,206 

10,385 

Not 

stated. I' 

ot stated. 

l878 




63 

12,89,706 

10,533 

D 

o. 

Do. 

1879 




60 

14,52,794 

13,018 

42,914 

9,36,547 

2,67,686 

1880 




66 

14,61,590 

13,502 

44,410 

10,70,708 

3,07,631 

1881 




67 

16,13,096 

13,707 

46,430 

13,26,461 

3,78,989 

1882 

.. 



65 

16,20,814 

14,172 

48,467 

13,91,467 

3,97,662 

1883 




67 

17,90,388 

15,373 

53,476 

16,97,946 

4;.5e,556 

1884 




79 

20,01,667 

16,262 

60,387 

18,69,777 

5,31,365 

1885 


.. 

.. 

87 

21,45,646 

16,537 

67,180 

20,88,621 

6,90,749 

1886 




95 

22,61,561 

17,455 

74,383 

22,61.214 

C,43,204 

1887 




103 

24,21,290 

18,636 

76,942 

25,41,966 

7,20,276 

1888 

.. 

.. 

.. 

114 

24,88,851 

19,496 

82,379 

27,54,437 

7,86,982 

1889 




124 

27,62,618 

21,661 

91,508 

31,10,280 

8,88.664 

1890 




137 

32,74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

35;29,617 

10,08,462 

1891 

.. 



134 

33,51,694 

24,631 

1,11,018 

41,26,171 

11,78,900 

1892 




139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80,788 

11,65,938 

1893 




141 

35,76,917 

28,164 

1,21,600 

40.98,528 

11,71,008 

1894 

• • 



142 

36,49,736 

31,154 

1,30,461 

42,78,778 

12,22.608 

1895 




148 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,069 

46,95,999 

13,41,714 

1898 




155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,613 

14,09,318 

1897 




173 

40,66,618 

37,584 

1,44,335 

45,53,27(J 

13,00,930 

1898 




185 

42,59,720 

38,01 3 

1,48,964 

51,84,648 

14,81,328 

1899 

.. 



188 

47,28,883 

39,069 

1,62,108 

58,63,165 

10,75,190 

1900 




193 

49,46,783 

40,124 

1,61,189 

60,86,732 

14,53,352 

1901 

•• 

.. 


193 

50,06.936 

41,180 

1,72,883 

47,31,090 

13,61,740 

1902 




192 

60,06,965 

42,584 

1,81,031 

61,77,633 

17,65,038 

1903 




192 

60,43,297 

44,092 

1,81,399 

60,87,690 

17,39,340 

1904 

.. 



191 

61,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,06,681 

17,44,760 

1905 

•• 



197 

51,03,486 

50,139 

1,95,277 

05,77,364 

18,79,244 

1906 




217 

62,79,595 

62,668 

2,08,016 

70,82,306 

20,23,516 

1907 




224 

53,33,275 

58,436 

2,05,696 j 

69,30,595 

19.80,170 

1908 




241 

67,56,020 

07,920 

2,21,195 

69,70,250 

19,91,500 

1909 


•• 

.. 

259 

60,63,231 

76,898 

2,30,924 

73,81,500 

21,09,000 

1910 




263 

61,96,671 

82,725 

2,33,624 

67,72,535 

19,35,010 

1911 

.. 



263 

63,67,400 

85,352 

2,80,049 

60,70,531 

1 9,05,866 

1912 




268 

64,63.929 

88,951 

2.43,637 

71,76,357 

20,5(),102 

1913 

•• 



272 

65,96,862 

94,136 

2,53,786 

73,36,056 

20,96,016 

1914* 

, , 



271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,(50,276 

75.00,041 

21,43,126 

1915* 




272 

68,48,744 

J, 08,00 9 

2,35 ,.346 

73,59,212 

21,02,632 

1916* 




266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,361 

76,92,013 

21,97,718 

1917* 




263 

67,38,097 

1,14,021 

2,76,771 

76,93,574 

21,98,164 

1918* 


.. 


262 

66,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,873 

20,85,678 

191«* 


•• 

•• 

2.38 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,64,805 

20,44,230 

1920* 




253 1 

67,63,076 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

19,52,318 

1921* 

•• 



257 

68,70,fc04 

1,28 783 

3,32,175 

74,20,805 

21,20,230 


♦ ye4r cpdiue 3 1st August. 
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statement of the amount In rupees of Excise duty realised from goods woven In the 
Cotton Mills in British India ; under the Cotton Duties Act, II of 1896 ; also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Native States ; in each year from 1901-1902 to 1922-23. 


^ 1 M 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bengal 

United 

Provinces 

and 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Punjab 

and 

Delhi. 

Central 
Provinces 
and Berar, 

1902-03 .. 



.. 

15,84,121 

67,813 

6,605 

74,023 

3,031 

1,80,020 

1903-04 .. 




17,64,527 

62,350 

10,908 

89,189 

1,104 

1,66,371 

1904-05 .. 




20,43,832 

65,379 

11,929 

96,710 

2,607 

1,61,368 

1905-06 .. 




22,78,425 

1,10,943 

11.165 

1,32,364 

6,144 

1,68,743 

1906-07 .. 




24.36,265 

1,32,603 

23.709 

1,35,884 

7,464 

1,64,680 

1907-08 .. 




28,82,296 

1,36,131 

31,666 

1,60,044 

8,740 

1,75,944 

1908-09 .. 




29,51,859 

1,42.295 

63,351 

1,88,345 

9,609 

1,98,419 

1909-10 .. 




33.88,658 

1,45,333 

56,822 

1,92,562 

6,611 

2,17,217 

1910-11 .. 




30,78,555 

1,48,136 

66,359 

1,82,083 

7,300 

2,07,818 

1911-12 .. 




42,17,878 

1,65,048 

48,631 

1,84,663 

10,862 

2,62,416 

1912-13 .. 




48,27,698 

2,06,862 

81,709 

2,11,847 

17,971 

2,71,882 

1913-14 .. 




45,68,188 

2,13,166 

78,951 

2,65,467 

22,353 

8.00,919 

1914-16 .. 




42,31,546 

1,83,880 

63,046! 

2,07,454 

10,068 

2,54,987 

1915-16 .. 




42,25,008 

2,11,456 

41,704 

2,01,012 

9,291 

2,36,497 

1916-17 .. 




35,38,236 

2,87,043 

70,529 

2,47,991 

24,183 

2,93,466 

1917-18 .. 




64,13,806 

7,09,467 

1,18,336 

2,91,052 

38,628 

3,49,490 

1918-19 .. • 




1,16,18,396 

7,48,645 

2,10,582 

5.07,655 

66,612 

6,76,348 

1919-20 .. 




! 1,28,66,707 

7,67,021 

3,32,972 

6,12,726 

68,383 

8,66^,681 

1920-21 .. 




1 2,03.33,415 

7,60,690 

3,17,920 

6,97,185 

73,846 

9,19,814 

1921-22 .. 




1,93,50,732 

6,54,913 

2.66,202 

6,85,360 

57.8251 

9,02,784 

19;j2-23 .. 




1,62,65,658 

8,57,547 

2,27,105 

7,29,192 

1,60,0761 

8,61,929 






Total British India. 

Native 

States. 

Grand Total, 





Gross duty. 

Net duty. 

Gross duty. 

Gross duty. 

Net duty. 

1902- 03 . . 

1 903- 04 . . 

1904- 05 .. 

1905- 06 .. 




18,66,213 

20,77,449 

23,81,825 

27.06,784 

18,25,469 

20,36,104 

23,33,636 

26,71,061 

65,541 

69,061 

67,320 

83,455 

19,31,754 

21,36,610 

24,49,145 

27.90,239 

18i91,010 

20,95,149 

24,06,976 

27,54,616 

1906- 07 . . 

1907- 08 .. 

1908- 09 . . 

1909- 10 




29,00,957 

33,99,717 

35,43,778 

40,06,193 

28,64,202 

33,55,946 

34,98,480 

39,61,020 

81,976 

97,499 

1,14,498 

1,37,699 

29,82,671 

34,97,210 

80,68,276 

41,43,892 

29,40,152 

34,53,443 

36,12,977 

40,98,719 

3910-11 .. 

1911- 12 .. 

1912- 13 .. 

1913- 14 .. 




42,26,576 

48,79,478 

66,17,969 

64,39,043 

1,75,878 

48,04,492 

65,76,667 

53,95,014 

1,76,878 

1,82,479 

2,21,178 

2,38,393 

44,66,129 

60,61,957 

68,39,147 

60,77,436 

44,01,707 

49,86.971 

57,97,745 

66,33,407 

1914- 15 .. 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 .. 

1917- 18 .. 




49,40,931 

49,25,571 

44,01,448 

70,20.779 

49,32,185 

48,40,107 

43,80,425 

75,46,262 

2,33,160 

1,90,275 

2,47,301 

3,84,780 

51,74,091 
61,15,846 
47,08,749 
80,05, 659 j 

51,65,346 

50,30,382 

46,27,726 

79,37,032 

1918-19 .. 

1910-20 .. 

3920-21 .. 

1921- 22 .. 

1922- 23 . . 




1,38,17,033 

1,65,14,490 

2,30,92,870 

2,19,16,806 

1,90,93,607 

1,36,79,252 

1,62,54,671 

2,28,71,8-.27 

2,12,28,108 

1,86,16,297 

5,07,891 

8,90,778 

9,65,902 

ip,07,63d 

11,63,142 

1,43,24,924 

1.64,05,268 

2,49,68.772 

2,29,24,346 

2,02,46,649 

1,41,87,143 

1,61,45,449 

2,38,37,729 

2,22,35,647 

1,97,68,439 
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The Jute Industry. 


Oonsidering ita present dlmensioDs, the )ute 
Industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute null in Bengal was started at 
Eishra in 1866, and the first power-loom was 
Introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,600 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day^ and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the , industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits j 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later ; 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1863 he got into , 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Scrampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
Into Bengal “ where the jute comes from and 
spin it there.*' This suggestion boro fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
Jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Eishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, hear Serampore, and hero, in 1866, 
the first machine spun jute yams were made. 
As not infrequently happens the pioneer got 
very little out of his venture. After several 
ups and downs the Acland interest in the 
Eishra mill ceased in 1867, and the company 
wliich Acland had formed in 1854 was wound 
up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk and firm, and in 1869 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To tliis 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-ioora for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present ” Bamagore Jute Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld." Four other mills followed 
in succession — Gouripore, Scrajgunge, and 
India Jute Mills. 

“From 1866 to 1873," writes Mr. David 
Wallace in "The Eomance of Jute," "the 
llM miila excepting the Eishra mill dmply 


I coined money and brought the total of their 
I looms up to 1,260." To Illustrate the pros- 
! perity of the industry at this period we may 
' take the dividends paid by the Barnagoro 
! Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
] capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
[ 68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
' first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
I cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875 10 
per cent. Then came a change. Tlie invesi- 
! ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
I Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a better 
return than coal or tea, both of which nad 
just enjoyed a boom, it was only necessary to 
issue a prospectus of a jute mill to have all 
the shares snapped up in tiie course of air after- 
noon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of wluch commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Bclliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Eustomjoo (now the Central), Gangcjs (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame- 
in all tliirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the mills liad a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufac- 
turing Ck). and the Eustomjee — became mori- 
bund, to appear again later on unde*' new names 
and management. Fort Gloster also suffered 
badly. 

Between 1876 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardino, Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripore Co. from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to bis own firm. Tiiis 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,150 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the llooghly, 
Titagbur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started : — the Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
India), Kbardah, Gondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the SeraJ- 
gunge), and the Einnisou. A lull of four yean 
witnessed largo extensions to the existing 
after which came the following series of new 
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The Jute Industry. 

mills, bosldefl further heavy extensions — Dal- 
housie, Alexandra, Nalhati, Lawrence, Ke- 
llance, Belvedere, Auckland, Kelvin and North- 
brook. 

Progress of the Industry. 

The record of the Jute Induarry may well be 
said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
foiiowing statement shews quinquennial aver- 


Number (in thousands) of 



Number of 
mills at 
work. 

Authorised 
Capital (in 
lakhs of Its.) 

Persona 

employed. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

Avernge — 

1879-80 to 1883-84 

21 

(100) 

270-7 (100) 

38-8 (100) 

6-5 (100) 

88 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

24 

(114) 

341- 6 (1-20) 

52-7 (130) 

7 (127) 

138-4 (157) 

1889-90 to 1803-94 . . 

20 

(124) 

402-6 (149) 

04-3 (100) 

8-3 (161) 

172-6 (190) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

31 

(148) 

522-1 (193) 

80-7 (223) 

11-7 (213) 

244-8 (278) 

1890-1900 to 1903-04 . . 

30 

(171) 

G80 (251) 

114-2(294) 

16-2 (296) 

834-0 (380) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

40 

(219) 

900 (355) 

105 (425) 

24-8(451) 

510-5 (580) 

1909-10 to 101 ;M4 .. 

00 

(280) 

1.209 (443) 

•208-4 (537) 

33-5 (009) 

091-8 (780) 

1914-15 10 1918-19 .. 

73 

(348) 

1,403*0(519) 

259-3 (008) 

39-7 (722) 

821-2 (933) 

1917-18 

70 

(302) 

1,428-5(528) 

2<i0- (080) 

40-6 (738) 

834 (948) 

1918-19 

70 

(302) 

1,477-2(540) 

275 5 (7l0) 

40- (727) 

839-9 (954) 

1919-20 

70 

(302) 

1,503-5(579) 

280-4 (72:0 

41-0 (745) 

856-3 (973) 

1920-2 1 

77 

(3U7) 

1,923-,5 (71-2) 

288-4 (758) 

41-0 (745) 

869-9 (908) 

192 1-22 

81 

(38(0 

2,122*4 (784) 

•288*4 (743) 

43 0 (782) 

908*3 (1,032) 


The production of the mills lias Increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manutacturc'S and the declared values for the same periods, The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1922-23 was over thirty-two times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 : — 


Jute manufactures. 





Outiny bags in 
millions of 
number. 

(Junny clotlis in 
millions of 
yards. 

Value in 
lakhs of Es. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 



54-9 

(100) 

4-4 (100) 

124-9 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 



77 

(140) 

15-4 (350) 

162-9 

(130) 

1889-90 to 1803-94 . . 



111-5 

(-203) 

41 (932) 

289-3 

(232) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 



171-2 

(312) 

182 (4,136) 

618 

(415) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04.. 



200-5 

(376) 

427-2 (9,709) 

826-5 

(662) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 



257-8 

(460) 

698 (16,864) 

1,442-7 

(1,154) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 



339-1 

(618) 

970 (2,046) 

2,024*8 

(1,621) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 



667*0 

(1.216) 

1,156 (26,273) 

4,019-3 

(3,218) 

1^9-20 



34-2-7 

(624) 

1,275-1 (28,980) 

6,001-5 

(4,004;) 

1920-21 



533*9 

(987) 

1,352-7 (33,800) 

5,299-4 

(4.273) 

1921-22 



386-7 

(V15) 

1,120-5 (28,000) 

2,999-6 

(2,419) 

1922-23 


•• 

344-2 

(637) 

1,254-3 (31,350) 

4,049*4 

(3,20^) 


ages irom me earnest year lor wnicn complete 
information is available with actuals for 1917-18, 
1918-19. 1919-20, 1920-21 and 1921-22. and the 
figures in brackets represent the Variations for 
each period, taking the average of the quinquen- 
nium from 1879-80 to 1883-84 aalOO 
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Until the autbreak of war the ejcports by sea 
of raw jute were marked by Increases from year 
to ye^r» although ihe Increase was very much 
less than that, in the case of manufactures. 
During th) war years exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimul- 
ated the export trade and in 1019-20, the exports 
showed an increase) as compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium fl914-16 to 
1918-19). Tn the folhwieg two years, the exports 
recorded a decrease and In 1922-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons. 

Jute, raw, ton. 


the fall was accentuated in 1008-09 and 1909-10, 
the price having declined to 30*4 and Rs. oi. 
In 1917-18 it dropped to Bs. 38-8-0 but row 
again in 1910-20 up to Bs. 77-8-0. In 
it dropped to Us. 65, but rose again to Rs. PO. 
It again declined to Us. 66. In 1921-22 the 
price rose to Its. 73 at the end of September, but 
foil back again to Rs. 50 at the end of Noveml^r 
' ‘ " 64 at the close of the 


and recovered at Rs. 
year. 


Average 

1879-80 to 1883-84.. 

375,000 

(100) 

„ 

1884-85 to 1888-89.. 

445,000 

(119) 


1889-90 to 1893-94.. 

600,000 

(133) 


1804-95 to 1898-99.. 

615,000 

(164) 


1899-1900 to 1903-04 

635,000 

(169) 

,, 

1904-05 to 1008-09.. 

755,000 

(201) 


1909-10 to 1913-14. . 

765,000 

(204) 


1914-15 to 1918-19.. 

464,000 

(124) 

Year 

1919-20 

692,000 

(158) 

>1 

1920-21 

472,000 

(120) 

>> 

1921-22 

468,000 

(125) 


1022-23 

578,000 

(154) 


Price of jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 

Rs. a. p. 

.. 23 8 0 
.. 23 3 2 

..82 6 6 
.. 30 12 0 
..32 1 7 

.. 44 13 
51 


0 10 
6 


The total quantity of jute manufactures 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
ll)22-2;{ was 663,000 tons as against O.Mj.oOO 
tons in the preceding y( ar and 603,500 tons 
in the pre-war year 1013-14. The value; 
these exports amount'd to Rs. 40*28 lakhs, 
ail increase of Rs. i(),3J lakhs over the preceding 
year and Rs. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. 
I’lie shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
Ra. 15,8i lakhs and of gunny cloth R8.24,24 
l.ikhs as agair st lia 13,86 and R?. 15,92 lakhs 
respectively in the preciiUing year and 
Rs. 12,48 and Rs. 15,58 lakhs in the pre-wa'* 
year. 

The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point in 1906-07, the rate being lls. 65 per bale ; 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Rs. 42 per bale, and 


1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 
1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-95 to 1898-99 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 
1909-10 to 1913-14 . 

1914-15 to 1918-10 .. ..50 

1917- 18 38 

1918- 19 60 

1919- 20 ..• .. ..77 

1920- 21 00 

1921- 22 63 

The average prices of gunny cloth have 

been as follows : — • , , , 

Price of Hessian cloth 
lOjoz. 40" per 100 yds. 


( 100 ) 

(99) 

(138) 

(131) 

(137) 

(191) 

(217) 

(214) 

(164) 

(255) 

(330) 

(296) 

(208) 


1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-80 
1889-00 to 1893-04 
1894-05 to 1808-99 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 
1909-10 to 1913-14 
1914-15 to 1918-10 

1917- 18.. 

1918- 19.. 

1919- 20.. 

1920- 21.. 

1921- 22., 


The 1923 crop.—Tlie final figures of outturn for the three provinces workout as follows : 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

10 

7 11 (100) 

8 

0 

7 (77) 

10 

6 

6 (99) 

9 

11 

8 (93) 

10 

2 10 (97) 

11 14 

1 (112) 

12 

12 

2 (122) 

23 

5 

7 (222) 

33 

8 

0 (3i9) 

83 

0 

0 (314) 

28 

0 

0 (267) 

20 

8 

0 (195) 

14 

8 

0 (138) 

as follows : — 


■ 


Bales. 

Peovinok. 


1922.* 

1923. 

Bengal (Including Cooch Bchar) . . 
Biharaud Orissa (Including Nepal) 

Assam 

!! 

4,708,279 

421,021 

266,700 

6,204,516 

468,791 

322,600 


Total 

5,4^6.000 i 

6,995,807 



1 Area in acres. 

Pro VINO B. 


1922,* 

1923. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar) 

1,550,000 

160,000 

89,900 

2,014,615 

183,770 

114,300 

Total 

1,799,900 

2.312,686 


* Revised, 
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The Indian Jute Mills Association now 

one of tlie most important, if not the most 
important, of tiic bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumataucea ; — In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new markets, working results 
wore not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills wtiich stood out 
of tills arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Scrajgunge. Ttio first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
Bubsequoutly renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of tlfe market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
wliich varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides sliort time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a sliort period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are: — 

Chairman, — Mr. C. F. Rose, M.L.o. 

Members of Committee. — Mr. C. G. Cooper, 
M.L.C., Mr. R. Ti. L:\lrd, Mr. J. W. A. Simpson 
uJid Mr. D. J. Lcckie. 

Working days. — With the introduction of 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give tliem a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no furtiier than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Uu fortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction tlio passing of a Resolution by 
the pioviucial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mr. J. 11. Barks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a rep<5rt which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry abont the prh'o of jute. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has lately been formed 
in Calcutta to promote and to guvrd the com- 
mon interests of its members as dealers in jute 
for local consumption. The members are 
balers and brokers of jute for sale to the jute 
niHl in and around Calcutta. The present 
Committee : — Mr. Geo. Morgan, m.L A., Chair- 
man, Members : — Messrs. D. King, G. C. Moon, 
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J. Campbell Forrester, m.l.o., R. Miller 
anti D. A. Wyiie. 

Effects of the War. — The official review 
of the Trade of India In 1916-17 says: — The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1910-17 by nearly Rs. 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than In the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, viz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (ma Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures. — The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increapc of Rs. 241 lakhs of 
which Its. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. Tlicre were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia In 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more tnan half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 863,339 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 285,881. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

Tile number of gunny bags shipped Irom 
Calcutta during 1922-21 declined from .386 
million ])ags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs. 13,87 lakhs to Rs. 15,82 
lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose fronj 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 million yards 
valued at Rs. 1 5,92 lakhs and Rs. 24,24 lakhs, 
respectively. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (Hibiscus cannabinus), which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, hag been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
Into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength 
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It was valued at £l8 per ton with Bimlipatam j 
Jute at £12 10s., and BenKal first mark Jute at | 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant Is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not suitable for Jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Elingdom’s re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries in order of importance ; — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Bussia, Italy and Germany, The opinion ap- 
p<'ars to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause V(‘ry considerable changes in the cha- 
racter of the fibre market. There will probably 
be labour dlUiciiltios, it is thought, in the prepa- 


ration of the hemp crops of Bussia and Hungary, 
and it Is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries siich as India for tlu^ supply of fibre's 
which may bo used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp. U'here can be no doubt 
tliat one of the early efTccts of the war was 
to ilrm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hinup 
is concerned, values were pt'rslatently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1014 owing to 
large stocks held ; but the dosiiie of the Bu-sian 
iK'iup marke t on the outbreak of war resulted 
In a marked Improvement in values, and there 
was a k(‘en demand an<l a eonaidera ble rise in 
price. Exjmris from Calcutta during l','2‘2'2:{ 
mad<? a great rc'covcrv from th(' previous year. 
The quantity advanced hy ‘.\7 ]ier rent, from 
197, 112 ewts. to 2()9.487 ewts. and the valtii' 
from Ka. i fi 93 laklis to Bs. 3() (j>S iakb^. 


THE WOOL 

Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India its(df, but of imports 
from fon'ign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come cliiefly frojn Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Ihsrsia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it U almost 
Invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports.— -A considerable 
amount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet and. In normal years, from Afghanistan. 
In 1913-14 imports of wool manufactures from 
the British Empire were valued at Bs. 223 
lakhs and from foreign countries at Us. 1^2 
lakhs. In 1919-20 those figures fell to Bs. 138 
lakhs and Bs. 22 lakhs. But in 1920-21 imports 
of woollen manufactures rose to Bs. 553 lakhs. 

The export trade in wool showed a marked 
increase in 1922-1:3, the shipments amounting 
to 53 million lbs, valucal at Us. 4.41 lakhs as 
compared with 32 million lbs. valued at Bs. 2,54 
lakii- in the ptovieiis year. 

Production in India.— The production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools are classed In the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary Interest. 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted typo of tlie goat rather than of tlie 
sheep. Short remarl« in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they “ resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, tho 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short." 

Mill manufacture.—The num^r of 

woollen mills at work in British India in 1902 
was three, with an authorised capital of 
Rb, 38,50,000, apd employing 23,800 spindles ap4 
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624 looms. Tho number of persons employed 
in the industry then was 2,559. and t1ie quantity 
of woollen goods producc'd 2,148.000 ll>s. At 
the end of 1917 the number of mills 
bad risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Bs. 2,50,50,000 (Employing 39,008 spindles iind 
1,155 looms. The weight of goods produced 
then was 9,744,204 lbs. and the number of 
persons employed 7,824. With n'g.ard to Jndisu 
States, there was one mill in Mysore in 1903 
with a capital of Bs, 0,00,000, cmjiloying 1,430 
spindles and 45 looms. The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,130,000 lbs. and tho number 
of persons employed 297, In 1907 there was 
still only tho one niilF working in an Indian 
State — the authorised capital had boon inercas('d 
to Bs. ]. 5,00,000, the quantity of goods f)ro- 
duced to 1,721,087 lbs., and' the number of 
persons ('mpIoy(((l to 503. 'I'brec of tlie ndlls 
manufacture ail classes of woollen and worst'd 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blank('ts 
only. The existence of those mills in India 
proved of great service to Covernmout in the 
meeting of war reqnirennmts, and they were all 
employed to their fullest capacity in su]q)lying 
army 'demands for greatcoat cloth, serges, put- 
ties, flamu'ls, blankets and hosiery. Their 
total capacity, however, was not sulflclont to 
meet tho full requirements of the army, 
and consequently their supplies had to bo 
supplemented by largo imports froni borne. 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
Is Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos 
and cross-broda from Australia for tho manu- 
facture of tho finer classes of goods. Their 
market for manufactured goods is almost on* 
tiroly in India itself 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 

are carried on in various parts of the country, 
notably in tho Punjab and tho United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yams, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in tho world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a Ifigh price. 

Bibliography. — Notes on wool in India. By 
A. H. SUVer and J. K. Mehta, (Govt. Press, 
Calcutta 1919), 
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In the early days of the East India Oompan y 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were Introducea. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
Industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, In Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyx mori, possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reellng and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms. — Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk Industries under 
two sections, viz., Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms; and Saturniidae, 
the wild or non-raulbcrry-fcedlng worms. In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mori) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Morus 
cUba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is ilf. Indica of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam,, as also of the Nllglri hills. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms ; the tasar, the muga and the crt. 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially thoge of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the m>iga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
vri silk, on the other hand, is so extremely 


difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before It was thought 
of in Europe. 

Experiments and results.— Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk Industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments In cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while Improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
I sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Rs. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore In Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India. They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools. The draft 
prospectus has been Issued of a silk farm and 
institute to be started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army. The Llent.- 
Oov(‘rnor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Rs. 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Hs. 1,000. The Bengal Silk OommittiT iindi'r 
the guidance" of some French experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multl-voltlne hybrid of Evropean 
quality. There Is a Government sericultural 
farm at Berhampore, where, It Is said, a pure 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is reared. 
The results of the Bengal Committee’s labours 
may be summed up as follows : the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
Is to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
Under Government 8UP^rvlsIon, and to esta- 
blish gradually a sufflelent number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province. 

In 1916 there was issued by the Agricultural 
Research Iqstitute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 of 
191 6)on titled “ First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to Improve the Mulberry 
Silk Industry.” In a short Prefatory note 
Mr. Balnbrigge Fletcher (Imperial Entomo- 
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loglst) explains that the object ol the Bulletin 
la to place on record aome of the more Important 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa 
in the year 1910 and have aince been carried 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior raultivoltine 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
d('Kenerate and which would yield silk better 
both, In quality and outturn than that supplied 
by the raultivoltine races which are reared at 
present. 

Central Nurseries.— The report of the 
Agricultural Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913^ gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish tiiroughout 
the silk districts a sufllcicnt number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
province to be sunplied under Government 
supervision. It is believed that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted Into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
The ultimate success of tlie scheme depends 
largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed, 

A pamphlet was published in 1916, by Mr. M. 
N. Dc, SerlcultTural Assistant at Pusa, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to bo used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produc- 
ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary ! 


Bengal t 3 rpe of reeling machine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
is merely nominal (five or six annas per ma<hine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cott|kge 
workers is maintained. By attention to such 
simple points as the stifling and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used In the reeling pans, great improve- 
ments can be effected In most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts. 

Exports of Silk. — As a result of the war 
the trade has showed in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
regards Its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 1916-10 Improved by Rs. 12 
lakhs to Rs. 27J lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
counted for Rs. 24 la kl»3. In 1916-17 the total 
exports rose to Ra. 64j lakhs. In 1922-23 
exports of raw silk amounted to Rs. 38 lakhs 
and of silk manufactures to approximately Rs. 
21 lakhs. 

Imperial Silk Specialist. — At the end 

of 1915 it was decided that the first step to be 
taken to revive the silk industry should bo the 
employment of a qualified expert who, after 
a careful st\idy of the conditions not only In 
India but in other silk-producing countries, 
will formulate recommendations f6r the con- 
sideration of Government. With the approval 
I of the Secretary of State, Mr. H. Maxwell 
Lefroy, formerly Imperial Entomologist and 
now Professor at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington, was ap- 
pointed to the temporary post of Imperial 
Silk Specialist, 
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Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, 
a genus of Leguminosae wlileh comprises some 
800 species, distributed througliout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of tlie globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of tlie species, 
so far as India is concerned, 26 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured • from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
to the first decline of the Indian indigo Industry. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of Indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up— partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 

f rovince of Bengal was selected for this revival, 
t had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal Itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay's 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tlrhut and the United 
Provinces, Here the troubles of the Industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with sjmthetlc 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude ; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies In the p^th pf 
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csheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. ThcBC Issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt’s “ Commercial Products of India.”) In 
this connection it may he noted that increases 
in the price of coal in England, duo to labour 
difficulties, liave greatly strengthened tlie 
position of natural indigo. In Vebruary 
1915 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from thn'c 
|)OintH of view — agricultural, research and com- 
mercial. The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question Is fully discussed by Dfr. and Mr.s. 
Tloward of Pusa In Bulletins Nos. 51 and 64 of 
the Agricultural Jlesearch Institute. Other 
asixicts of the question were fully examined 
last year in tiie Agricultural Journal of India 
by Mr. W. A. Da\ i8, Indigo llesearch Chemist 
to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 


j Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Oouncll in 1918. It provides for a cess on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Govern- 
ment. 

Decline of the Industry. — Since synthetic 
Indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly ; apart from slight recoveries In 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artifieial dyes In 
HUificlent quantities during the war. 

The total area under indigo In 1922 is esti- 
mated at 206,800 acres, which is 7 per 0 ('nt. 
below the finally revis('d area of last year. 
Tin* total yii'hl of dye Is estimated at 54,000 
cwts. ( 81,500 factory mannds *) as against 
61,600 cwts. (92,000 factory mannds), the 
finally revised estimate of last year, or a 
decrease of 1 1 per cent. Details for the province 
are given Ixdovv 


Province, 

Area 

(acres). 

Yield 

(cwts.) 


1922-2:1. j 

1021-22. 1 

1922-25. 1 

1921-22. 

Madras 

1 B >, r >00 

182,600 

54.000 

42,000 

TJnit('d I’rovinees 

, ‘18,400 

14,600 

4,000 

5,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

. a '»,4 oo 

.50,900 

4,100 

5,400 

Punjab 

.55,000 

5:1,000 

10,100 

0,:{00 

Bengal 

7,:ioo 

10,600 

200 

500 

Bombay and Sind (ineltidlng tndian Slates) 

11,100 

t »,40 O 

1,000 

1,500 

Total 

2 tm ,800 

520,100 

54,600 

61,600 


Exports. — The exports by sea to foreign countries wi're in each of tlie last five years (in ewts.) 
ns follows : — ■ 


From - 

1 1918 19. 

j 1919 20. 

j 1920 21. 

1 1921-22. 

j 1922-23. 

CahMitta 

cwts. 

Is, 040 

C ts . 

15,7.19 

cwt . 
5,961 

cwts. 

, 6,540 

. cwts. 
2,180 

Madras porls 

10.246 

12.158 

4,871 

.5,002 

1.7.55 

BoJtibav 

' 4,281 

4. 179 

1,501 

837 

5.5.5 

Ivnraolii 

no 

651 

114 

123 

65 

Tota 1 

1 32,707 

52,687 

10,250 

12,562 

4 , 5:55 


One factory maund 7.5 |hs. 
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liven In the earliest days of the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated tlie necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but wliether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of tho forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. Tho year 1855 
marked tho commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Further 
progress was delayed for a time by tho Mutiny, 
but from 1800 onwards forest organi- 
zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with diflicultios, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the capacity 
of mankind, a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which Is not yet completed 
in tho more backward parts of tho country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and arc gradually 
being brought under efilcient management. 
Whatever iiiay have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in I-ord 
Dalhousic’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply Justified tlie steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly Increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 


Types of Forest. — More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) Is under tho control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In tho reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
so complete, tho accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and tho boundaries 
are not always demarcated ; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule tho control amounts 
to nothing more than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) in 1920-21 was 
250,473 square miles, or 23 1 of the total 
area. Tliis was classed as follows : Ileserved 
103,491, Protected 7,516, Unclassed State 
139 , 466 . 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 


Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and xrom 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished : — 

fl) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Itajputana, 
part of Jialnchistan and tho south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts whore tlio rainfall is less than 20 
Inches, The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikar 
{Acacia arabica), wldch however in tlie driest re- 
gions exists only by tho aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees arc leatlcss for a portion of tho year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas in tho 
snb-Himalayan tract, tho Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 

(3) Fivergreen forests, — These occur in re- 
gions of very lieavy rainfall, suclx ns tlie west 
coast of tho Peninsula, the eastern sub-Himalay- 
an tract, and the moistcr parts of IBirma and 
arc characterized by tlie great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hill forests. — In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In tho 3'histcrn Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, tlie liill forests are cliar.scterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine {Pinus 
khanya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is tho deodar 
{Cedrus deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue plnc(rinw5 sxcehay, 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-nccdlcd pine {Pinus longijolia) which 
is taliped for resin.’ 

(5) Littoral forests. — These occur on tlie 
sea coast and along tidal crocks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to tho mangrove 
family {Jihizophoreae). Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, In which the most 
valuable species is the “sundri” {Ueritiera 
fom cs). 

Forest Policy.— Tho general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1904 by the classification 
of the areas under tlie control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely : — 

(a) Forests tho preservation of which is 
essential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hilly country, whore the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on ttic storage oi 
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the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden hoods. 

(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sal 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption ; these forests 
are of great Importance in agricultural districts. 

(d) Pasture lands. — ^These are not " forests *’ 
in the generally understood sense of the term, 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 

•These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent bo 
managed with more than one object. 

Administration. — The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in 
the Department of Ko venue and Agriculture. 
The Inspector-General of Forests is the head 
of the Forest Department and is the technical 
adviser to the Government of India in forest 
matters. 

Territorial charges. — The varimis provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles ; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests ; 
rovlucca containing three or more circles also 
avo a Chief Conservator who Is the head of 
the Department for his province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Foi.'st Service; tiiese Divi.sions in most 
cases correspond to civil districts. Each Division 
contains a number of Ilanges in charge of 
Junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Hangers or Deputy Hangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Hanges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
enlarges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. 

Non- territorial charges. — Apart from territo- 
rial charges there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties. Among special posts may bo mentioned 
that of Assistant Inspcctor-Gcncral of Forests, 
who in addition to Secretariat work, helps the 
Inspector-General of Forests in the scrutiny of 
working plans referred to in section 6. 

The Forest Service. — The Forest Service 
comprises three branches : — 

(1) The Imperial Service with a total per- 
sonnel of 267 officers, consisting of the Inspector- 
General of Forests, Chief Conservators, Con- 
servators, Deputy and Assistant Conserva- 
tors. The Officers of this service are recruited 
in the United Kingdom, the present system 
of recruitment being by selection subject to 
the possession of an honours degree in some 
branch of Natural Science of an English, Welsh 
or Irish University, or of the B.Sc. degree in 
Pure Soience of a Scottish University. Pro- 


bationers are at present trained at a University 
possessing a forest school approved by the 
Secretary of State (Oxford, Cambridge and 
Edinburgh at present), this training being 
supplemented by a practical course, partly 
[ on the continent of Europe. A Forest En- 
gineering branch has lately been added to the 
%orvIce. 

(2) The Provincial Service with a total 
personnel of 260 officers, consisting of Extra 
Deputy and Extra Assistant Conservators, 
Officers for this service are recruited in India 
and trained at the Forest Rt'soarch Institute, 
Dehra Dun, though a certain number of posts 
In this service are filled by the promotion of 
specially promising Hangers, 

(3) The Subordinate Service, consisting of 
Forest Hangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,50Q). The Hangers are at 
present trained at three different centres — 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for prcfvincea 
other than Burma, the Central Frovinces and 
Madras), the Burma Forest School at Pyinraana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras and the Central Pro- 
vinces). These throe institutions were estab- 
lished in 1878, 1898 and 1912 respectively. 
A scheme is now under consideration for the 
further decentralization of the training of 
Hangers, and it is probable that before long 
the number of training centres will bo Increased. 
The training of subordinates below the rank of 
Hanger is carried out in various local forest 
vchools and training classes. 

Research. — For the first fifty years cf the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
tho instance of Sir Saiuthill Eardlcy-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. From that 
time onwards research work has been prosecuted 
energetically in spite of deficient accommoda- 
tion. The Forest Research Institute, which is 
under the administrative control of the 
Inspector-General of Forests, is In the charge 
of a President. There are five main branches 
of research, namely Sylviculture, Forest Botany, 
Forest Economic Products, Zoology and 
Chemistry, each branch being in charge of a 
research officer. In addition specialists are 
appointed temporarily when necessary and are 
attached to the Institute to carry out investi- 
gations in subjects of particular economic 
Importance. Thus a cellulose expert has been 
employed for some time to investigate possible 
new sources of papei:.-making materials, of 
which the forest of India contain abundant 
supplies.^while more recently a tanning expert 
has been engaged to study the question of 
tanning materials . 

Forest Products. — Forest produce is divi- 
ded Into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leave", frulbs, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, aulmai and mineral products, eto.^ 
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The average annual volnme of timber and fuel and the value of minor produce removed 
from State forests daring the year 1921-22, la given in the following statement: — 

Forest produce removed from State forests during the year 1921-22. 


i^gencyof 

exploitation. 

Major produce 
(volume)- 

Minor produoi: (value). 

Timber. 

Fuel. 

Bamboos. 

Grazing 

and 

fodder 

grass. 

Other 

minor 

produce. 

Total. 



c.ft. 

c. ft. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

By Govoinmcnt .. 

10,809,302 

21,780.023 

76,393 

29,859 

23,37,078 

24,43,330 

By purchasers 

90,012,588 

130,780,927 

13,32,080 

27,81,431 

20,83,135 

6 7,97,252 

By free grantees ,, 

2,13 1,881 

14,205,170 

28,292 

3.7.5,444 

3,21,970 

7,25,700 

By right-holdere . . 

4,041,720 

08,730,000 

08,503 

33,6:5,375 

1 4,12,088 

88,44,020 

Total . . 

119,899,051 

211,497,820 

15,05,931 

65,50,109 

I 57,54,271 

1,38,10,314 


Forest Industries.— The important role 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully re- 
cognized. Idticen years ago it was estimated 
that in Germany work In the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 iK'rsons while 
3 000 000 persons, earning £30,000,000 a 
year,* were employed in working up the raw 
material yielded by the forests. If accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the jungle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of wood-cutters, 
sawyers carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working’ in and near them, employment on an 
excessive scale is provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among 
these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
wlieclwrights, cooi)ers, boat-buihlers, tanners, 
rope-makers, lac-manufacturers, ba.sket-makers, 
Finanr/uil liesulls oj Forest Administration in 


and many other classes of skilled labourers. 
The Indian census of 1911 gave 1,191,367 
people and their dependents so emj)loye(i In 
British India, and a further 394,097 in Native 
States,' but these arc probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months In the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of IndustiUes dependent on the forests of 
India may bo confidently anticipated in the 
future. 

Financial Results. — The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
' he past 50 years is sliown in the following 
statement, wldcii gives annual averages for 
quinquennial pcri<)U.s: — 

’iritish India from, 1804^-0^ to 1918-19 (in lakhs 


of rupees). 


Quinquennial period. 

Gross 
revenue 
(average; per 
annum). 

(Rxpendituri; 
average pur 
annum). 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum). 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue. 

1804-05 to 1808- 69 


Lakhs. 

27-4 

Lakhs. 

23* 8 

Lakhs. 

13*6 

Lakhs.- 
30' 4 

1869-70 bo 187:i- 74 


56*3 

39*3 

17*0 

30* 3 

1874-75 t» 1878-79 


06*0 

45* 8 

20*8 

31* 2 

1879-80 to 188:1-84 


88*2 

66* 1 

32*1 

30*4 

1884-85 to 1888-89 


116*7 

74*3 

42* 4 

36* 2 

1889-90 to 189:1-94 


159*5 

80* 0 

73* 6 

40* 1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 


177*2 

98*0 

79* 2 

44 7 

1899-1900 to 190:i-04 


190*0 

112* 7 

83*9 

42 7 

1904-05 to 1908-09 


257*0 

141*0 

116*0 

45*1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 


296* 0 

163*7 

132*3 

44* 7 

1914-15 to 1918-19 



371*3 

211*1 

160*2 

43*1 
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The financial year 1 921-22 showed a total 
revenue of Rs. 5,83,10,071, an expenditure 
of Rs. 4,08,51,878, and a surplus of 
Rs. l,74,64,19i<. The proportion of surplus 
to gross revenue was about 30. 

Prospects. - The past work of the Forest 
Department has already borne fruit, not only 
in a steady rise of revenue but also in the 
improved condition of the forests resulting from 
careful protection and tending. Aluch has l‘ccn 
done in the way of opening up the forests to 
regular exploitation ; but there is still room 
for enormous development in this respect, for 
there are extensive areas of valuable forest 
as yet almost untouched, and these represent a 
vast capital locked up and not only lying idle 
but oven deteriorating. Perha[)a the two most 
pressing needs at present arc the introduction 
of improved sylvicultural systems and the 
extension of roads and other export works to 
facilitate and clK'apcn extraction. These two 
must proceed slmultaucoiisly, since they arc 


inter-dependent, for It Is obvious that timbe^ 
and other produce can be extracted far more 
economically if it is available in large quantities 
within a limited radius than if it is scattered 
in small quantities over large tracts of country; 
indeed this question must often decide whether 
extraction is possible or not. Sylviculture 
teaches us how to effect this concentration 
and is therefore the bed-rock on which future 
results, financial and otherwise, must rest ; 
it is of little avail to seek and develop new 
markets for timbers and otlicr products if these 
cannot bo produced in regular and sufl^cient 
quantities and extracted at a reasonable cost. 

Biblio.e'raDhy.—Quinquennial Review of 
Forest Administration in British India for the 
I)ciiod 131 i-ln to 1918-19. (Simla: (lovern- 
ment P^e8^). A large number of bulletins and 
other publications Jins been issued, by the Forest 
Researcli Institute, and of these a list can bo 
Obtained from the Sui)erintcndent, (lovcrnment 
Printing, India, Calcutta. 
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Rubbeti 


RUBBER CULTIVATION. 


The most important rubber-yielding tree 
found growing naturally in the Forests of India 
is Ficut elasiica, a very largo tree of the outer 
Himalayas from Nepal eastwards, in Assam, the 
Khasla Bills and Upper Burma. It has also 
been cultivated in Assam in the Charduar 
plantation in the Tezpur Sub-Division, as also 
in the Kulsi plantation of the Gauhati Sub- 
Division in the Kamnip Division. There arc 
also a number of other rubber-yielding trees 
found in the Indian and Burman forests from 
which rubber can be collected on terms quoted 
by Government. Attempts have been made 
to cultivate Para, Ceara and Castllloain various 
parts of India and Burma. In India proper the 
chief attempts were made on the west coast, 
about 180 acres being planted from 1908 onward 
at Gersoppa. Similar attempts have been 
made in Madras : but at present Para rubb»‘r 
is being grown as a commercial product rather 
in Burma than the rest of India. 

The production of rubber in India is 

confined to Assam, Burma, and the Madras 


Presidency : — 

Acres. 

No. of trees 

Assam 

.. 4,681 

137,430 

Madras 

.. 12,022 

1,036,476 

Burma 

.. 29,544 

4,911,399 

Total 

.. 46,247 

6,685,305 


Tile yield of Assam plantations is relatively 
small and the number of trees to the aero is 
much less than in Madras and Burma. The 
outturn of Madras in 1913 was more than 


double that of Burma, where most of the trees 
being less than six years old are not yet pro- 
ductive. All planting is stump planting about 
9 to 12 months old. The trees can be tapped in 
four years from the date of planting. The 
average yield in Burma from 4 to 6 years old 
trees Is IJ to 3 lbs. per tree per year. Thd 
capital Invested Is from £22 to £25 per acre. 
The average cost of production Is about 1«. 
M. to l8. 10 per lb. The Government of 

Jia has now decided to collect annual statis- 
tics relating to the production of rubber. 

There has been a steady development in the 
exports of rubber from India. There w'as in 
1920-21 a record export of 14 million lbs. of 
rubber which was 11 p r cent, above the p v- 
vioiis year’s although the demand created by 
the war had fallen olf. Tins was chiefly duo to 
the increased area tapped, namely, 69,000 
acres which was estimated to yield nearly 14 
million lbs. In 1921-22 the exports fell to 11 
million lbs. the area tai^pcd to 61,000 acres, and 
tile yield to 9 million lbs. In 1922-23 
Exports were 12 million lbs, Madras account- 
ed for nearly 56 per cent, aiul Burma 44 per 
rent, of the total trade. The total production 
during the year Is reported to be 11,820,286 
lbs., as against 9,0.')6,430, lbs, a year ago. There 
was a general Increase in the year 19'22-2;5 
especially in Madras, Coorg and Cochin. 

Bibliography. — For fuller details see “ Dic- 
tionary oi the Economic Products of India ” 
and tlie abridged edition of the same published 
in 1908 under the title The Commercial pro- 
ductaof India” by Sir Georgia Watts ; and the 
“ Commercial Guido to the Forest Economic 
Products of India ” by It. S. Poar.son, pub- 
lished by the Government Press, Calcutta, 1912. 


MATCH FACTORIES. 


Imports of matches in 1920-21 fell off from 
15 to leas than 12 million gross in quantity 
and from lls. 2,05 to lls. 1,67 lakhs in value. 
In 1921-22 there was a rise in the value of the 
Imports to Es. 204 lakhs. This ttgure fell in 
1922-23 to Ks. 1,62 iakhs. In the opinion of 
the Forest experts at Dohra Dun there Is an 
abundance of raw material in this country for 
match manufacture. 

Indian timbers for matches. — In an article 
on the Indiaa match industry which appeared 
in the Indian Agriculturist the woods of the 
following species are said to be employed in 
Burma for match splints : Bombax insigne, B. 
malabaricum (slmul), Anlhoeephalus Cadamba 
(kadam), Sarcoosphalua corcUdua, Spondiaa 
mangiScra famra), and Engelhardtia apicata 
(palash). These woods are not the best for the 
purpose, but are those most easily procurable. 
There are other kinds of white wood, such a** 
poplar, pine, willow, and aider, in abundant 
quantities, but tlicy are difficult to extract and 
transport, and are therefore costly. 

The attempts to manufacture matches In 


India have not liitiicrto been attended with 
great success, but recently two well-equipped 
factories have been started in Burma which 
give promise of good results. One of these la 
ill liangoou and is owned by Chinese ; the other 
is at Mandalay, and is under European manage- 
ment. Further investigations are said to be 
necessary in order to settle the question as to 
the most suitable woods to employ, and when 
these have been brought to a satisfactory con* 
elusion it is thought that Burma will be able to 

E roduce matches of first-class quality. It may 
e added that in 1912, the latest year for whicl 
complete statistics are Available, there were 
six niatch factories in India. 

The Law in India prohibiting the importation 
of the old sulphur matches as from July Ist 
1913, has not seriously affected the position of 
the Swedish, manufacturers, as they were able to 
supply another “strlke-any where” match to take 
the place of tlie kind then prohibited, but as 
the new kind is deiurer to manufacture the 
prices have gone up, and are likely to rise still 
further. 
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. Paper Making, 

PAPE& MAKING. 


There are five largo paper mills In the country 
worliing on up-to-date Western lines, at 
Titagarh, Kankinara and RanlganJ in Bengal, 
the Dpper India Couper Mills at Lucknow and 
the Beay Mill at Poona. There aye also two 
smaller mills at Bombay and Surat which make 
only country paper, and there are one or two 
other mills which recently were not working. 
The live large mills have a large Govern- 
ment connection, as the greater part of Gov- 
ernment orders for paper is placed in India. 

During the past year an interesting experi- 
mental paper-making plant has been installed 
at the Go\ eminent of India Forest Itcsearch 
Institute at Dehra Dun. (Specially designed 
to incorporate anew system patented by Mr. 
Puaitt, Cellulose Expert to the Government of 
India, the object of this plant is to tost the 
various paper-making fibres which arc available 
over vast forest and bill areas in India and 
Burma, and thus encourage the establishment 
of pulp and paper mills on a commercial scale. 

After many delays the Carnatic Paper Mills 
Company commenced operations at llajah- 
mundry, on the Godavari river, during the year, 
and it is estimated that the daily output will bo 
tea tons of it>ilp and five tons of paper made 
from bamboos and paddy straw. In Southern 
India the Sri Mlnakshi Paper Mills, established 
many years ago as a small concern in Travan- 
core State’, apjicars to have taken a new lease’ 
of life anel leas ordered a now plant capable of 
turning out fifteen tons of papeir per day, wliilst 
in Assam a new coinixiny has been formeel anel 
is said to be waiting for t'he^ arrival of its plant. 
At Chittagong a new plant for manufacl uring 
paper pulp from bamboos has oommemeed 
operations whilst another company has obtained 
a comprehensive concession for Bhabbar grass 
In the Punjab and is creicting a factory near 
the hejadworks of the We^storii Jumna Canal, 
about 200 miles from Lahore. 

The possibility of utilising the dense growths 
of bamboo in the hinterland of Cuttack has again 
been uneler consideration during the year, .-lud 
the project has been investigated afresh 
by Mr. Ibiitt on behalf of tiie Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. Mr. Kaitt estimates that 
in this area alone there is suMident raw material 
for an output of 10,000 tons of paper pulp per 
anuum. 

Raw Materials.— The existence of the local 
industry depends chiefly ou the supply of Sabul 
grass which on account of unfavourable seasons 
sometimes yields short croiia. It is of great 
Importance, therefore, to look for materials 
according a constant outturn, and various reports 
have been published ou the available paper- 
making materials. Considerable attention has 
been devoted to Bamboo, sincelii?;') wheu it was 
found that this plant — of which there are four 
chief varieties In India — yielded a fibrous paper 
Stock which made a quality of paper superior 
to esparto grass and at a considerably less 
cost. It was at that time estimated that one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose. In 1905 Mr. E,. W. Bindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view of enquiring Into the poasihiliby of manu- 


facturing paper pulp. His report on the subject 
appeared in March 1906. He made numerous 
experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which further enquiry 
should be made. Subsequently Mr. W. Ealtt, 
a pulp expert, was engaged at the Forest Be- 
search Institute in conducting tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the soda and sulphate 

E rocesses, the treatment of bamboo before 
oiling, with remarks on the utilisation of nodes 
and luternodes. His results were embodied 
in the “ Report on the investigation of Bamboo 
or Production of Paper-pulp,’* published 
in 1911. Mr. B. S. Pearson of the Forest 
Service, Dehra Dun, as the outcome of enquiries 
made throughout India published In 1912 a 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo tor the 
marmfacturo of Paper-pulp. The yield per 
acre from bamboo is larger than that of grasses 
usually used for paper. The cost of working 
into pulp has been estimated to yield a product 
cheaper than imported unbleached spruce 
sulphite and unbleached sabai grass pulp. In 
1915 Mr. Dhruva .Sumanas published a pamph- 
let, Dendrocalaraus Wtrictus Bamboo of the 
Dangs, as the result of investigations carried on 
111 Bansda State. 

In a paper read before the Royal Society 
of Arts in 1921 Mr. Raittgavo an answer to the 
question: “ What India can do to fill the 
gap in the world’s shortngo of paper ?” Ho 
said that ho thoiiglit it was “ a modest estimate 
to say that from bamboo, taking only that which 
is available under ‘ possible ’ manufacturing 
conditions, Burma, Bengal and South West 
India could produce ten million tons of pulp per 
anuum, and Assam from Savamiali grasses 
three million. India could therefore produce 
pulp for the whole world.” 

The leading Indian paper grass for the 
last thirty years has been the bliaib, bhabar, 
or sabai grass of Nortliern India. It is a peren- 
nial grass plentiful in drier tracts from Chota 
Nagpur and Rajmahal to Nepal and Garhwal. 
The Calcutta mills draw their supplies from 
Sahibganj, Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Terai. 
The quantity annually exported from Sahib- 
ganj is between three to four lakhs of maunds. 
The cutting in these districts is said to commence 
Iq Octobei when the plants are six or seven 
feet high. Sabai grass yields from 36 ‘6 to 45*5 
per cent, of bleached cellulose. A rei>ort by Mr. 
R. S. T'earson, Forest Economist, Dehra Dun, 
on the use of elephant grasses in Assam was 
Issued In 1919. The most Important species 
of grass found in the areas in which Investigation 
has been made are Khagra {Sdccharum sponta- 
neam) and Batta (Saccharuin narenga), with 
patches of Nal (PhragmUes karka) on the more 
swampy ground. Hand samples of the above 
grasses were sent to England to be tested on 
a laboratory scale, while several tons were sent to 
an Indian paper mill to be made Into paper. 
The results were satisfactory and proved that a 
very fair quality »f paper can bo produced from 
these grasses at a relatively low price. Small 
samples of such paper can be obtained by persons 
interested in these grasses from the Forest Ecx>- 
nomist, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dan* 
who can also supply fartber detUlik 
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Mines and Minerals. 


Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1920 and 1921. 


— 

1020. 

( llupce=2«X 

1921. 

(llupce— Is. 
4d.) 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Varlaiiun 
per cent.. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Coal 

0.207,8.'>3 

8,673,377 


621,476 

7 .‘2 

I’d rolciitn 

7,951,602 

5,603,975 


2, 350, (>57 

—20 -6 

<i(.l(l 

2,730,115 

2,050,576 


682,539 

—25*0 

MangatiChC-orc («) 

3,586,072 

1,537,068 


2,049,004 

—57-1 

Load ;ui(l Icatl-orc 

075,927 

784,586 


191, .341 

—19 *6 

fS.alt 

1,446,400 

742,147 


701,262 

— 48*7 

tsilvcr 

343,100 

503,008 


250,101 

—29-7 

Mica (a) 

1,065,438 

426,274 


639,164 

— 60-0 

Huildinu' Materials 

454,750 

422,210 


32,5.31 

— 7'1 

yallpoiro 

690,8;>4 

357,032 


233,822 

—30-6 

'liti and 1 iii-oru . . . • 

325,626 

162,770 


162,856 

—50 • 4 

Iron-uro . . . . , , 

118,163 

140,555 

22,392 


+ 18 -9 

.Jadoilo 

180,728 

126,535 


54,193 

— 29 0 

Jlu])y, Sapjdjirc and 






S|»liicl . . . . , , 

61,082 

50,165 


11,817 

-19*1 

L'lays 

40,812 

37,378 


3,434 

—8*4 

Cliroiniio. . , . . . 

79,970 

36,402 


43,478 

— 54-3 

('opper-ore 

42,260 

32,560 


9,690 

—22-9 

IMonaziio .. .. 

40,231 

30,950 


18,272 

. —37 • 1 

'I’unnslcMi Ore .. ,, 

139,707 

20,292 


110,115 

-79*0 

*^^a,^ne.^ite 

17,216 

15,632 


1,584 

—0-2 

Stcalito 

10,585 

5,880 


4,705 

—44-4 

JJiainonds 

4,125 

4,865 

740 


+ 17-9 

Alum 

7,320 

4,203 


3,027 

—41 • 3 

iiarytes .. 

1,553 

3,485 

V,032 


+ 124-4 

ILiiixitc . . 

5,331 

3,280 


2,051 

—38 5 

0 ypsnm . . 

3,693 

2,267 


1,426 

— 38-t> 

Oclirc 

5,356 

2,174 


3,182 

—59-4 

Aquamarine and Jloryl . 

1,225 

1,274 

49 


+-4-0 

Amber 

1,666 

1,123 


543 

—32-6 

J^’nllerd oarrh 


966 

966 



Asbestos 

7'272 

884 


6,388 

—87-8 

Apatite .. 


231 

231 

— 


Antimony-oro .. 

40 

70 

30 


+ 75-0 

Corundum 

575 

55 


520 

—81-7 

(Irapbito 

560 

52 


508 

—90-7 

Soda 


24 

24 



iMolybdenite 

19 

13 


6 

—31-6 

Tot.-isii . . 

25 


.... 

25 


Samarskite 

12 



12 


Total 

30,053,201 

21,883,536 

26,364 

8,196,029 

27-3 










—8, 169,665 



(a) Export values. 
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The feature which stands out most promi- 
nently in a survey of the miueral industries 
of India is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to modem metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 1 
conveniently bo called direct processes. In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and a^ed by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date. The 
high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must bo reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can bo economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of Industries. 


Coal. 

Most of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwans 
coal-flelds. Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 
Singareui in Hyderabad, and in Central Provin- 
ces but there are a mimber of smaller mines 
which have been worked at one time or another 


Provincial production of coal during the 
years 1921 and 1922. 



1921 

1922 


* Tons, 

Tons. 

Assam . . 

812,4 05 

348,103 

Baluchistan 

54.027 

00,135 

Bengal . . 

4,259,042 

4,328,9S(i 

Bihar and Orissa 

12,900,48] 

12,711,328 

Burma . . 

300 

172 

Central Provinces 

712,014 

075,910 

Punjab . . 

07,242 

! 07,180 

Total . . 

18,397,071 

18,191,820 


There is no doubt tiiat India is not pro- 
ducing sutflcient coal for her industries 
owing to a variety of reasons, the principal 
of which are (1) the reduction of output as a 
direct result of increased wages and (2) shor- 
tage of wagons, lack of siding accommodation 
and general transport difficulties. The first 
cause will be an extremely difficult one to 
remedy, as it has been found that increased 
earnings were not used by the workers to im ■ 
prove their conditions of life but were merely 
an incentive to increasing idleness. The rail- 
way difficulties will probably he removed 
during the next few years now that the railways 
are committed to a large ca])ilal expenditure 
programme, much of which will be utilised for 
the rehabilitation of rolling-stock and the supjdy 
of sidings and extra marshalling faf'illfies. 

' Tons, 


(1) Production of coal in Brit ish India in 1922 .. •• •• •• •• 10,010,986 

(2) Imports by sea into British India of foreign coal (including coke and patent 

fuel) during 1922. O’rivate merchandise only.) .. •• .• •• 1,220,639 

(3) Imports by sea into British India of foreign coal (including coke and patent 

fuel) for (Tovernment Stores during 1922 .. .. .. •• •• 491,828 

(4) Tie-exports of foreign coal (including coke and patent fuel) during 1922. 

(Private merchandise only.) .. .. .. •• •• •• •• 72.944 

(5) Exports of Indian coal (including coke and patem, fuel) to foreign ports during 

1922. (Private merchandise only.) .. .. .. .. •• , 77,111 

(0) Exports of coal (including coke and patent fuel) for Government Stores during 

1922 7 

(7) Exports of bunker coal during 1922 .. .. .. .. •• •• 799,403 

Rs. as. p. 


(8) Average rates of freight 
during 1922, per ton of coal 
by sea from 


Calcutta to 


r Bombay 
Madras 
J Rangoon , 
i^Kurrachce , 
Calcutta. 


Bombay 


( 9 ) 


Average prices (per ton) of Indian and Welsh 
coal at chief ports during 1922.| 


Deshar- Deshar- Cardiff, 
ghur. ghur. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. 

14 8 0 33 8 0 39 


a. p. 

5 10 


10 0 0 
7 5 0 

0 4 0 

10 8 0 

K UTiacliee 
Indian 
Ooa i . 

Rs. a. p 
35 0 
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IRON 

Bengal and Bihar and OriBga are the only pro- 
vinces in India in Which iron ore is mined for 
smelting by Euro-^ean methods. Iron smelt- 
ing, however, w*8 at one time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found. The primitive iron smelter finds 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposits that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration.' 
Early attempts to introduce European processes . 
for the inaniifaetare of pig-Iron and steel were 
recorded in 1880 In tlie South Arcct District. 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a siicw ss before 
that now in operation near Barnkar in B<'ngal. 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was origi- 
nally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and RaniganJ stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
Ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces. Il('ccntly magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Sin ghbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
Iron -works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Liirlted, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from 1 he neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Ranlganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Slngh- 
hhnm. S<.»me years ago the Bengal Iron St^^I 
Co., Ltd,, seeured two deposits of Iron-oro In 
Saranda fSInghhhnm') forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Burn and Buda Bum 
respectively. Recent prospecting in this part of 
Singhbhnm has led to tiic ^ oi uurnoroua 

additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced int-o Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles in a S. S, W. diref'tlon. At Pansira Bum, 
a portion of Notu Bum, tlie deposit lias been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar Ironwork. 
Pansira Bnr’i rises to over 2,600 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-levol. The upper- 
most 400 to 460 feet of this hill has now been 


ORE. 

opened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 40o feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to bo 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
It is separated by banded hematite-jaspers. The 
ore Itself is high-grade micaceous hematite, 
often laterltlsed at the outcrop. Cross-cuts 
into the interior of the deposit snow that the 
hematite becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop. In fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including the surface lateritlsatlon, are almost 
exactly reproduced In the iron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Ratnaglri. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodies in the Raipur dis- 
I trlct, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
! the deposits in Mayurbiianj. The ore-deposlta 
. have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hematite, with 
i small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
I elation with granite on the one hand and granu- 
jlltic rocks on the other. These latter have been 
I noted in the field as chamockites, the term be- 
ing employed, rather loosely no doubt, but pro- 
I bably in the main correctly, to cover typos of 
pretty widely varying acidity. In still more 
Intimate association vdth the ores than either 
of the foregoing were found masses of dense 
quartz rocks, frequently banded, and banded 
quartz-iron-ore rocks. These last are of the 
types so commonly associated with Indian 
Iron -ores, but are here not so prominent as is 
! usually the case. 

I Output. — There was an Increase In the out- 
put of iron-ore of about 70 per cent. viz. from 
658,005 tons valued at Rs.11,81,628 (£118,103) 
to 942,084 tons, valued at Rs. 21,08,329 
(£140. .655). This increased production 
was due largely to the increased activity of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
who blew in their third blast furnace (the 
Batolle furnace) in August 1919, the full effect 
of which was not felt until 1921 when tlie 
company produced 281,541 tons of pig iron, 
125,336 tons of steel Including rails, and 3,076 
tons of ferro-manganese. The Bengal Iron 
Company record a slightly smaller output 
than in the preceding year, viz., 86,445 tons of 
pig iron and. 27,219 tons of cast iron castings, 
with no production of ferro-manganese. 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This Industry commenced some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the dcpo.sita of the 
Vlzagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
In the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vlzagapatam mines. India now 
alternates with Russia as the first manganese- 
producing country in the world. The most 
Important deposits occur In the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used | 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 


j colour In glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
; colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
In the manufacture of ferromanganese for use 
In steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. In 1905 production 
reached 247,427 tons ; the following year It 
was more than doubled (571,496 tons), and In 
1907 the figures again rose to 902,291 tons. 
In 1909, on account of the fall in prices the out- 
put contract^ed to 642,675 tons, but it almost 
regained its former position In 1910 when the 
production rose to 800,907 tons. In 1911 
It fell to 670,2^ tons. In 1916 the output was 
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645,204 tons valned f . o. b. at Indian Porta at Manganese was one of the minerals which were 
£1,487,026. The ore raised In the Central Pro- largely affected by the war, the exports being 
Vinces is of a very high grade, ranging from 60 to restricted almost entirely to consignments to 
64 per cent, of the metal, and In consequence of the United Kingdom, with a comparatively 
Its nigh quality is able to pay the heavy tax of small quantity to the United States ; the quan- 
freight over 500 miles of railway, besides the tlty produced in 1920 amounted to 736,439 tons, 
shipment charges to Europe and America, for as compared with 637,995 tons In the previous 
the whole of the ore Is exported to be used year. In 1921 the output was 679,286 tons 
principally In steel manufacture In the Unit- valued at £1,637,068 f. o. b. at Indian 
ed Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. porta. 

GOLD. 

The greater part of the total output of gold started on the Irrawaddy river near Myltkylna, 
in India is derived from the Kolar gold field and 216 ounce’s of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
in Mysdle. During the iast decade the produc- the amount steadily increased from year to 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 

1905 when 616,768 ounces were raised. In tell In subsequent years until, in 1922, 

1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces it was no more thaii 24 oz. The small 
and this figure fell to 635,085 ounces in 1907. quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
improvement. The Kizam's mine at llutti in obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable in a great many districts in India, but there is 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine no complete record of the amount obtained in 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines this way. The average earnings of the workers 
from which gold was raised woie those in the are very small, and the gold thus won is used 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur locally for making Jewellery. 

district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 

an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work The continuous decrease in the output of 

there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave gold in India from the maximum production 
their first output of gold during the year 1910, of 616,728 ozs. reached in 1915, continued 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at lls. during the year 1921, when the total output 
1,51,800, Gold mining was carried on in the of gold was 432,723 ozs., valued at £2,050,576, 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till as compared with an output of 499,068 ozs., 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- valued at £2,733,115 in the previous year, 
talned in the year 1898. The Kyauk]>azat mine This decrease was due partly to the cessation 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when of operations of the Hatti (Nizam’s) Gold Mines, 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed Limited, and to a decrease of some 60,000 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were ozs. from the gold mines of Kolar. 


Quantity and value of Gold produced in ! 

India during 1 

920 and 1921. 



1920 1 

1921 1 



I Quantity, j 

j Value. j 

j Quantity, j 

j Value. j 

Labour. 

Burma — 

Oz. 

JlH. 

Oz. 

R9. , 


Katha 

304 

202 

15 -60 

927 1 

\ 

Upper Chindwin 

7*09 

717 

26-503 

8,115 

i 112 

Hyderabad 

Madras — 

12,390 

5,88,695 




Anantapur 

13,045 

8, 03, .5,35 

{a) 10,108 

721 ,3.59 

535 

Mysore. . . 

4,72,9.58 

2, .59, 33,544 

(b) 422,53.3 

3,00,30,373 

2.3,344 

Punjab . . 

01*18 

4,274 

39*43 

2,853 

45 

United Promneejs 

2*7 

199 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Total .. 

499,067*61 

1 2,73,31,158 

432,722,593 

3,07,58,627 

27*045 


(o) Fine gold. (5) Contains 380,780*49 ozs. fine gold. 


PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum Is found In India In two distinct area is by far the most Important, and the most 
areas — one on the east, which includes Assam, successful oil fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast, valley, Yennangyaung Is the oldest and moat 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of developed of these fields. Native wells have 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The other area been at work here for over 100 years, and in 
Is on the west, and Includes the Punjab and 1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks the output is estimated to have averaged over 
being continued beyond the borders of British 2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern in 1887. Th« Venangyat field yielded a very 
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Bmail supply of petroleum before 1891, in production for that year being 18,320 gallons 
which year drilling was started by the Burma which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the^ second 1912. The existence of Ail in Assam has been 
place among the oil fields of India. Petroleum known for many years and an oil spring was 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, struck near Maknra in 1867. Nothing more, 
6 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and however, was done until 1883, and from that 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
gallons, and after a fall to 31^ million gallons that year the annual production has been 
in 1910 it rose to 56^ million gallons In 1912. between and 4 million gallons. 

Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are | Qn the west, oil springs have been known 
known to contain oil deposits but their value ' for many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were ' other districts iti the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island ; geological conditions are adverse, and though 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from some small oil springs have been discovered, 
Rnmrl island in the Ivyaukpyu district during attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
1911. Oil was struck at Minbu in 1913, the been successful. 


Quantity and value of Petroleum produced in India during 1920 and 1921. 



1920 

1921 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Gals. 

Rs. 

Gals. 

Rs. 

l)igl)oi 

5,206,850 

2,57,630 

5,009,401 

2,50,833 

Badarpur 

8,151,322 

0,11,349 

4,401,473 

3,34,611 

hirma — 




Akyab 

Ivyaukpyu 

9,770 

2,747 

9,780 

2,821 

30,075 

8,459 

27,809 

19,124 

IMlubu 

3,835,198 

10,78,649 

:3, 700, 831 

11,58,385 

Siiigi 

95'250,753 

2,07, 9(t, 962 

104,107,749 

2,92,97,179 

Tliay(il.inyo 

91,329 

25,686 

00,372 

33,180 

Up])er Chindwln 

Yi'uaiigyat . . . . ’ . . 

1,022,76() 

2,87,653 

1,182,782 

2,95,695 

3,176.231 

8,9:5,315 

2,510,533 

7,84,541 

Yonaiigyaung 

176,285,048 

4,95,80,170 

184,420,141 

5,18,08,105 

^anjah — 

50,040 



Attock 

9,495 

59,300 

14,826 

Mianwali 

852 

213 

930 

261 

* Total 

293,116,834 

7, 95, 40, .328 

305,083,227 

1 8,40,59,027 


Imports of Kerosiiie Oil amounted in 1913-14 
to 68,850,000 gallons. This figure lluctuatos 
considerably from year to year, liaving risen 
in 1919-20 as Idgh as 91,135,000 gallons, and 
having fallen iu 1920-21 to 57,192,000 gallons. 

Amber, Graphite and Mien. — Amber is 
found in very small quantities in Burma, the otit- 
put for 1922 bi'ing 26 cwts. valued at Ils, 16,840. 
Graphite is found in small (luantities in various 
pUuu'S but little progress lias been made in 
mining except In Travancorc. The total 
output iu 1921 was 25 tons, India has for 
many yeans been the Icaditig producer of mica, 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was 0 (dy 38,189 ewts. compared with 
43,6.50 cwts. In 1913. Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, 
tlie output foil off cojisiderably in the year 191.5, 
but subsequent demand in the United Kingdom 
for till) iK'st grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increase in production during the follow- 
ing years. The declared output of mica in 1921 
shows a decrease of nearly 14,000 cwts., over that 
of the previous year, liaving dropped from about 
76,517 cwts. valued at Rs. 1 ,06,54,380 in 1920 
to 30,944 cwts. valued at Rs. 63,94,113 in 1921. 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead.— The 
only persistent attempt to mine tin Is in Burma. 
The output was for some time insignificant but 
rose in 1913 to 116 tons valued at £46,000 


w'hich fell to £38,000 in 1914. In 1922 Burma 
yielded 217'87 tons. Copj)er is found in Southern 
India, in Raj pn tana, * and at various places 
along the outer Himalayas, but the ore is smelted 
for the metal alone, no attempt being made to 
utilize the by-products. After a set-back the in- 
dustry recovered in 1920 and the outturn in 1921 
was 23,089 tons valued at £32,5(i0. The only 
Lead mine of any importance being worked 
In the Indian Empire is that of Bawdwin, where 
a very large body of high-grade load-zinc-silver 
ore has now been blocked out. For many 
years the smelting operations of the Company 
wore directed to recovering lead and silver from 
th(\slag8 loft by the old Cliinese miners. Those 
slags, however, are now practically exhausted, 
and the mine has reached a stage of develop- 
ment at which a steady output of ore is assured. 
In 1922 the output was 39,214 tons valued at 
Rs. 1,41,71,392. 

Silver ia obtained aa a by-product In the 
smelting of the lead-zinc ores of Bawdwin. The 
total output In 1922 was 4,205,584 oz. valued 
at Rs. 1,00,39,362. 

Zinc. — A monograph on zinc ores Issued 
by the Imperial Institute in 1917 says that 
during the past fifty years zino ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
production w.as recorded until 1913. In 1914 
the production was 8,553 tons, and although the 
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output fell to 196 tons In 1915, there la a prospect 
of India becoming an imixDrtant proaueer of 
zinc ore in the future. Important silver-load- 
zinc deposits occur at Bawd win, in Tawngpeng 
State, one of the Northern Shan States in Upper 
Burma. The mines are connected with the 
Mandalay-Lashio Branch of the Burma railways 
by a narrow-gauge line 51 miles long, the lines 
meeting at Manhpwe, which Is about 544 miles 
from Bangoon. They were workea for many 
centuries by the Chinese for silver, and have 
long been known to contain zinc ore ; until 
recently, however, no serious attempt appears 
to have been made to market the ore for its zinc 
values. In 1907 the present undertaking was 
started by the Burma Mines, Utd., with the 
idea of recovering the lead from the old slag 
heaps left by the Chinese, estimated at 125,000 
to 160,000 tons, and later to work the deposit. 
Smelting operations on these slags were first 
carried out at Mandalay, but later the works 
were transferred to Namtii, about 13 miles- 
b(‘low the mines on the narrow-gauge railway. 
Tlie deposits, which comprise an area of about 
2,500 acres, have now been taken over by the 
Burma Corporation, Ltd., and one is being 
worked. 

Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi- 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline, 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
and amber. Amber has already been referred 
to ; of the rest only the ruby, sappliirc and 
jadeite attain any considerable value in produc- 
tion and the export of the latter has declined 
owing to the disturbances In China, whicli Is 
the chief purchaser of Burmese jadeite. 'J'lie 
output of diamonds is comparatively unimport- 
ant. The output of the ruby mines in 1922 was 
231,160 carats valued at Ks. 7,27,312. In 1922 
an exceptional! V valucablo ruby of nearly 23 
carats was found which is of such rare size and 
quality that It is anticipated it will fctcli 
several thousand pounds sterling. 

Wolfram. — Owing to the continued depres- 
sion in the wolfram market, Tungsten ore is now 
nowhere extracted except in the Tavoy District, 
wliore it occurs chielly as a constituent of 
mixed concentrates. '.I'he total for that (iistrict, 
Includes 312 tons of mixed tin and wolfram ore 
and shows for 1922 an Increase of al>ont 45 tons 
over the output in 1921. This increase is 
ascribed to the fact that a scheme was in force 
in the district tliroughout tlie year, wliereby 
the Local Government suspended the levy of 
dead rent and royalty and guarantC('d bank 
advances to mine-owners in respect of mixed 
tin and wolfram concentrates. 


Radio-active Minerals— The General Re- 
port of the Director of the Geological Survey 
of India for 1913 includes a brief report by 
R, C. Burton on an occurrence of pitcliblende 
at palca mines near Singar, Gaya district, 
Bengal. The pitchblende occurs as rounded 
nodules in a pegmatite that is intrusive in 
mica schists. Other minerals occurring in tlie 
pegmatite are mica, tripllte, ilmenite, tour- 
maline, and uranium ochre ; whitish colum- 
blte, zircon, and torbernite have also been 
recorded. Of these minerals tripUte is stated 
to be the commonest. 


The importance of the find of uranium oxide 
Impregnating the triplite led to the discovery 
of weathered pitchblende, and as the pits were 
deejvined the weathering became less and less 
until pure pitchblende was obtained. In the 
six mouths from .July 1913 to February 1914. 
eight hundredweight of pitchblende wasobtalnod 
from Abraklii Hill together with six tons of 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred toirs 
of triplite and two tons of tantallte. These ores 
were raised under a prospecting license in respect 
of Abrakhl Hill alone and in March 1914, a 
mining lease for thirty years was obtained in 
resjxict of sixty square miles of the Singar estate. 
The first intention was to work only the five 
square miles round Abrakhl and a syndicate 
was formed for this purpose, wliieii on the out- 
br-eak of war, was refused a Trading License 
on account of the German element In it. 


Labour in Mines. 

The question of tire labour supply presents 
dillicultios wliicl) arc not encountered in coun- 
tries wlicrc mining is a special calling. The 
majority of the ix-rsons working at the Indian 
coal mines are agriculturists, and the supply of 
labour, as experience has recently shown, 
depends to a material extent on the condition 
of the agricultural Industry. “ Tlio major por- 
tion of tho.se employed,” says a report by the 
Department of Statistics, ” are the aboriginal 
Dravidians from tlic mountainous country 
of Cliota Nagpur and the Central Provinces, 
but a largo number of other castes is also em- 
ployed, particularly in the outlying fields. 
Tlio majority of the workmen follow the vocation 
of agriculture as well as mining and return 
to their homes during the period of sowing 
and reaping, tlie result being that at such times 
the output of many of the mines is greatly 
restricted. At tlio Makum collieries of the 
Assam Railway and Trading Company, where 
the labour question continues to be a very 
difficult one, nearly a third of the total labour 
force are Mekranis, Chinese, and Nepalese. 
The Chinese have, however, proved unsatis- 
factory, and it is unlikely that they will in future 
be recruited.” With the increase in the depth 
of working the need for a skilled raining class 
will become accentuated and if the price of coal 
remains at a sufficiently high level, further deve- 
lopment in the introduction of coal-cutting 
plants may take place. During the period of 
high prices some nine years ago cutting plants 
were introduced in order to augment the output. 
These worked successfully, but the cost proved 
to bo high and as labour conditions Improved 
the machines were discarded. 

Inspection of Mines. 

During the year 1922 the daily average 
number of persons working in and about the 
mines regulated by the Indian Mines Act was 
228,511, as compared witli 249,663 in the pre- 
vious year. This is a decrease of 21,152 per- 
sons or 8-47 per cent. Of those persons 137,017 
worked underground and 91,494 on the surface. 

142,103 were adult males, 78,806 were adult 
females andl 7,602 were children under 12 years 
of age. % 
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AccideiltS.-^Duriug the year 1922, at minoa 
regulated by the Indian Mines Act, 1901, there 
were 205 fatal accidents, being a decrease of 27 
on the number which occurr^ in 1921, and a 
dccre^ase of 4 on the average number in the 
preceding five years. 

These accidents involved tlie loss of 243 lives 
or 50 less than in 1921. Of these persons 218 


: were males and 25 females. In three separate 
' accidents the number of lives lost was 13, 8 
and 4 respectively. In four cases tliree lives, 
and in seven cases 2 lives were lost, There 
were in addition 292 serious accidents involving 
injuries to 300 persons. The subsequent re- 
marks under this heading refer only to fatal 
accidents. 


The causes of these accidents have been classified as follows 


Cause. 

Number of 
accidents. 

Percentage of 
total number 
of accidents. 

Misadventure . . . . . . 

120 

58-54 

Fault of deceased 

61 

29-76 

Fault of follow-workmen 

9 

4-39 

Fault of subordinate olfieials . . . . . . , . . . 

7 

3-41 

Fault of management . . 

6 

2 93 

Faulty material 

2 

0-97 

Total . . 

206 

100 00 


'J'hero was an improvement in resi)oct of ac- 
cidents from falls of roof and sides. Ttiero 
were 109 such accidents, as comi)aied with 136 
In 1921. Many of them were duo to ^xusoiis 
working in prohibited places, and fre<iuently 
the victims luul deliberately broken down or 
passed througii a fence. The exercise of more 
vigilance by the supervising stalF would have 
prevented many of these accidents. In some 
cases the supervising stalf was insufficient in 
number. Twenty-one fatal accidents causing 
the loss of twenty-six lives occurred in quarries 
and surface cuttings. 

There Mere more accidents in shafts. The 
number was 26, as compared with 17, In the 

S revlous year. Two of these accidents were 
ue to overwinding and one involved the loss 
of eight lives. Another accident was due to 
the fall of a guide rope which was being fitted 
in a sliaft and in this accident tliree persons 
were killed. 

Accidents on haulage roads were fewer. 
There were 20 such accidents, as comiwred with 
3O In 1921. 

There were five fatal explosions of firedamp 
causing twenty-one deatlis. One of these 
occurred in a thin seam in a long-wall face and 
caused the death of thirteen persons. Another, 
which occurred in narrow gallery workings, 
caused the death of four persons. 

The number of accidents from explosives 
decreased from 14 in the previous year to 9 in 
1922. Nine lives were lost. Most of these 
accidents were duo to carelessness in the hand- 
ling and use of gunpowder. 

There were three accidents caused by elec- 
tricity. 

The Indian Electricity Rules which include 
a comprehensive code of rules regulating the 
use of electricity in mines were brought into 
operation on Slst July 1922. The Electric 
Inspector of Mnes, after a close inspection of 
most of the electrio plant in the provinces 


of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, reported that 
many of the instalJal ions were on mod(‘rn lines 
and recpiired littlcor no alteration to bring theni 
into compliance with the rules. In sojne of 
<hc older installations considerable improve- 
ments liave been eifected, mine owners general- 
ly being ready to comply with the new require- 
ments. 

The death rate per thousand persons employ- 
ed above and below ground was 1-06 while 
tliat of the preceding five years was 1*08. At 
coal mines only these figures were 1 ‘13 and 1 *18 
and at mines other tlian coal 0 *77 and 0 *76, 
At all mines in the United Kingdom during the 
ten years ending with and including 1920 the 
average death-rate per thousand persons employ- 
ed underground was 1-36 as compared with 
1'46 for all Indian mines. 


The death-rate per million tons raised at coal 
mines was 11'50 while that of tbe preceding 
five years was IT 12. At coal mines in 
the United Kingdom, during the ten years 
ending with and including 1919 the death-rate 
per million tons raised was 5*13. 

Deatlis occurring in each class of mines were 
as follows ; 209 in coal mines, 7 in salt mines, 2 
in wolfram mines, 3 in mica mines, 5 in tin 
mines, 8 in silver-lead mines, 5 in manganese 
mines, 1 in a gold mine and 3 in an iron mine. 


Twenty-one persons lost their lives by explo- 
.sions of gas, 57 by falls of roof, 65 by falls of 
side, 35 in sliafts, 9 by explosives, 20 by haulage, 
11 by other accidents underground, and 25 on 
the surface. 


DiuiiuKrupny. — jtveport or tne uniei In- 
spector of Mines In India, under the Indian 
Mines Act (VIII of 1901) for 1922, by the 
Officiating Chief Inspector of Mines. Report 
on the Mineral Production of India during 1921, 
By L. L. Fermor, D. Sc., Officiating Dlrectbir. 
Geologii^ Survey of India. Note on the 
Mineral Production of Burma in 1922. Mono- 
graphs on Mineral Resources published by the 
Imperial Institute. 
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CHEMICAL SERVICES COMMITtEE, 


I’ho Chemical Serviced Committee, which was 
appointed by the Government of India in Octobi r 
1919, under the Presidentship, of Professor 
J. 1’. Thorpe, issued its report and made its 
recommendations in 1920. 

The terms of reference to the Committee 
were:— 

(1) To consider whether an All-India Chemical 
Service is the best and most suitable method of 
overcoming the difficulties and deficiencies 
pointed out by the Indian Industrial Commis- 
sion. (2) In the event of the Committee ap- 
proving the principle of an All-India Service, to 
devise terms of recruitment, employment and 
organisation ; to indicate the extent to which 
chemists already in Government employ should 
be included in that service ; and to suggest what 
sliould be tlie relations of the proposed organi- 
sation with the public and with Departments of 
the Government of India and of Local Govern- 
ments. (3) In particular to frame proposals for 
the location, scope and organisation of institu- 

ons for chemical research. 

The oil owing I s a summary of the chief 
recommendations : — 

(1) Tdiat a chemical service should be consti- 
tuted. 

(2) That the service should be called the 
ndian Chemical Service. 

(3) That the service should bo controlled by a 
Director-General. 

(4) That a Central Imperial Chemical Ilesearch 
Institute should be erected at Dehra Dun under 
the Director-General of tlie Chemical Services as 
Director, assisted by a number of Deputy 
Directors, 

(5) That each Deputy Director should bo in 
charge of a separate Department and that, in 
the first instance, there should bo four Depart- 
ments, (a) Inorganic and Physical Chemistry, 
(b) Organic Chemistry, (c) Metallurgical Chemis- 
try, (d) Analytical Chemistry. 

(6) That a Provincial Ilesearch Institute under 
the control of the Local Government should 
be erected in eacl» Province near tlie chief seats 
of industry in that Province, and that each 
Provincial K-esoarch Institute should bo under a 
Director of Ilesearch. 

(7) That the functions of the Central 
Imperial Institute should be as follows : — 

To create new industries an(i to carry out the 
development of new processes up to the “ semi- 
large •' scale, or further if necessary : to investi- 
gate those problems of a fundamental character, 
arising from the work of the Provincial Insti- 
tutes, which have been transferred to the Central 
Institute by the Local Director of Kesearch in 
consultation with the Director General. Such 
problems will be those which have no apparent 
immediate practical Importance, but which in 
the opinion of the Director-General and the 
Director of Eesearchea are likely o lead to 
discovery of fundamental industrial Importance 
affecting the industries of the countrty genorsdly 
assist in the co-ordination of the work In progress 
In the Provinces, both by means of personal 
discussion between the officers of the Quntial 


and Provincial Institutes during the course of 
the tours made by the Director-General and the 
Deputy Directors, and by means of periodical 
conferences of Provincial and Imperial officers 
to carry out such analytical work as may be 
required and to correlate the methods of analysis 
in general use throughout the country ; to main- 
tain a Bureau of information and Record Office: 
and to issue such publications as are considered 
necessary. 

(8) That the functions of the Provincial 
fiesearch Institutes should be as follows: — 

To maintain close touch with the works 
chemists and with the works generally and to 
work out any problems which may be submitted 
to tliem ; to develop and place on an Industrial 
scale now industries whicli have been previously 
worked out on the laboratory and “ scml-largo *' 
scale by the Central Imperial Institute; to 
carry out such other work as may be necessary 
to establish and foster new. industries peculiar 
to tlie Province ; to carry out such analytical 
work of a chemical cliaracter as may be required 
in the Province, and to erect and control sub- 
stations in such parts of tiio Province as the 
development of industry may require. 

(9) That, under 8 above, arrangements should 
bo made by which a firm supplying a problem 
should have the use of the solution for an agreed 
period of time prior to its publication. 

(10) That members of the service should be 
lent to private firms as occasion demanded and 
should during the period of their service be paid 
an agreed sum by the firms. 

(11) That the Research Institutes should not 
undertake manufacture In competition with 

{ irivate enterprise, but that cliemical Indus- 
ries developed in accordance with 8 above 
sliould be handed over to private firms as soon 
as practicable. 

(12) That whenever necessary experts, should 
be employed to establish chemical industries 
based on known processes. 

(13) That the work of the Central Imperial In- 
stitute should be controlled by a Board of which 
the Dlrector-Gcneral will be Chairman and which 
will comprise the Deputy Directors and such 
other persons as the Government of India may 
determine. 

(14) That the Central Imperial Institute 
should have no administrative control over the 
Provincial Research Institute, but that no ap- 
pointment as Director of Research should be 
made without consulting the Director-General. 

(15) That the Director-General and Deputy 
Directors should visit Provincial Research 
Institutes periodically and co-ordinate the work 
done in each. 

(16) That chemists employed at Provincial 
Researcli Institutes should be appointed In the 
first instance by the Local Government in con- 
sultation with the Director of Research and the 
Director-General. 

(17) That chemists so appointed should bo 
members of the Chemical Service and should be 
seconded for service under the Pro vlacial Govern- 
ments and be paid by them. 
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( 18) That agricultural chemiats should not at 
present be included in the service. 

(19) That a Ministry of Science should be 
created as soon as practicable. 

(20) That the Deputy Director in charge of 
Analytical Chemistry should co-ordinate the 
methods of analysis in use throughout India and 
should act in an advisory capacity to the 
various Provincial Government Analysts who 
should be attached to each Provincial llesearch 
Institute. 

^21) That Provincial Government Analysts 
should be under the control of the Directors of 
llesearch and should take over the chemical 
work now carried out by the Chemical Examiner 
and the Government Test House. 

(22) That the question of the connection of 
the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, with 


the Chemical Service should await proposals 
from the Council of the Institute. 

(23) That a Bureau of Information and Record 
Office, a Library, and a Museum should be at- 
tached to the Central Imperial Institute and to 
each Provincial Research Institute. 

(24) That a Ctemicai Survey of India 

should bo carried out at the earliest possible 
moment. 

(26) That the Government of India should 
give maintenance and equipment grants to 
students to enable them to undergo the training 
in chemical research required for recruitment. 

(26) That liberal grants, free from the custo- 
mary accounts, restrictions, should be given 
for the initiation of the scheme and for the 
development of industries through the medium 
of chemical research. 

Action on this report haa baen suspended. 


CREMATION, 


Cremation as a means of disposing of the 
d?ad is commonly adopted throughout India 
by the Hindus, but has been little adopted 
auiong the Europeans in India. A crema- 
torium was started some years ago in Calcutta 
close to the Lower Circular Road Cemetery, 
at a cost of Rs. 40,000. But the return for 
this expenditure is disappointing. Only five 
or six cremations take place in Calcutta each 
year, in spite of the fact that the fee for crema- 
tion has been fixed by the Cremation Society 
of Bengal at the very low figure of Ks. 30, 


subject to reductions in the case of poor fami- 
lies. The reason for this is thought to be that, 
when possible, Europeans go home to die, and 
the Mative Christians and Eurasians are very 
largely Roman Catholics among whom a pre- 
judice exists against tliis form of tlie disposal 
of the dead. In Bombay arrangements liave 
recently been made for a small area in the 
Sewri Cemetery to be walled in, and for cre- 
mations to be carried on within it in the pri- 
mitive stylo of the country, but in such a way 
as to preserve the ashes, 
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Two descriptions of opium must be distin- 
guished. Bengal opium whicii is manufactured 
from poppy grown In the United Provinces; 
and Malwa opium which is almost entirely 
produced in certain Native States in Central 
India and llajputana. 

Bengal Opium. — Cultivation of poppy is 
only permitted under license. The cultivator 
to whom advances arc made by Government 
free of interest is required to sell the whole of 
his production to the Opium Factory at 
Ghazipur at a rate fixed by Government, 
now Ks. 7/8 per seer of 70° consistency. The 
area licensed for cultivation ha.s in recent years 
been much reduced as a consequence of the 
agreement between the Government of India 
and the Chinese Government, and i.s now 
restricted to the United Provinces. The 
following are the figures of the area under 
cultivation and of production in 1917-18 : Bighas 
cultivated, 3.‘31, 210: Gross produce In Maunds, 
.82,321 : number of chests manufactured, 25,146. 
At the Factory two classes of opium arc manu- 
factured : 

(1) “Provision” opium intended for export 
to foreign countries. 8 'ins opium is made up in 
balls or cakes, each weighing 3*5 lbs., 70 cakes 
weighing I 4 O 7 lbs. being packed in a chest. 

(2) “ Excise ” opium intended for consump- 
tion in British India, 'J liis is made up in cubic 
packets, each wcigliing one seer, 60 packets 
being packed in one chest. It is of higher 
consistency than “ provision ” opium. 

“ Provision ” opium is sold by public auc- 
tion in Calcutta, the quantity to be sold being 
fixed by Government, This quantity has 
been reduced in recent years in accordance 
with the agreement with China, the ilguros 
being 15,440 chests in 1911 and 6,700 chests 
in 1912. Exports to China have been stopped 
altogether since 1913. 

Malwa Opium. — The poppy from which 
Malwa opium is manufactured is grown chielly 
in the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, Bhopal, 
Jaora, Dhar, llutlam, Mewar and Kotah. Tha 
British Govenimcnt has no concern with the 
cultivation of the poppy, or the manufacture 
of tlic opium : but it used to regulate, before 
exports to China were stopped, the import of 
Malwa opium into, and th(; transport through, 
its territories. As the chief market for Alalwa 
opium was China, and as the Stibtes in which the 
drug is produced had no access to the sea, 
except through British territory, the British 
Government were able to impose a duty on the 
importation of the drug on its way to Bombay 
for exportation fay sea. 

No statistics of cultivation or production 
are available. The poppy is sown in November 
the plants flower in February, and by the end 
of March the whole of the opium has been col- 
lected by the cultivators who sell the raw 
opium to the village bankers. It is then bought 
up by the large dealers who make it up into 
balls of about twelve ounces and store it until 
it is ready for export, usually in September 
or October. The opium Is of 90° to 95° con- 
sistency and is packed in half chests : con- 


siderable dryage took place in the case of new 
opium while transported to Bombay. 

Sales of Malwa opium for export to China have 
ceased since January 1913 and the trade has 
become extinct since 17th December of 
that year when the last shipment was made. 
Practically the whole of the Malwa opium 
exported from Bombay went to China. There 
Is no market for it in the Straits Settlementa 
A few chests annually are shipped to Zanzibar. 

Revenue. — The revenue derived by the Gov- 
ernment of India from opium in recent years 
s as follows : — 

£ 


1915-16 



.. 1,913,514 

1916-17 



.. 3,160,005 

1017-18 



.. 3,078,903 

1918-19 



.. 3,229,000 

1919-20 



.. 2,088,000 




B.S. 

1920-21 



. .3,72,85,000 

1921-22 



. .3,03,24,000 

1922-23 

, , 


. .3,98,68,000 

1023 24 

(Budget estimate) 

..3,93,12,000 


Agreement with China.— The fluctuations 
in the revenue derived from opium are directly 
attributable to tlie trade conditions arising 
out of the limitation of opium exports. 
In 1907 being satisfied of the gcnuii^oncss 
of the efforts of the Chinese Government to 
snppre.ss the habit of consuming opium in 
Cliina, tlie Government of India agreed to 
co-operate by gradually restricting the amount 
of opium exported from India to China. In 
1908 an arrangement was concluded by which 
the total quantity of opium exported from India 
was to be reduced annually by 5,100 chests from 
an assumed standard of 67,000 chests. Under a 
further agreement, signed in May 1911, the 
cessation of the trade was to be accelerated on 
evidence being shown of the suppression of the 
native production of opium in China, and in 
accordance with this agreement a further limi- 
tation was placed on exports to Chinese ports. 
The reduction of exports led to an increase in 
the price of tlie drug in China and a correspond 
ing rise in the price obtained in India at th« 
auction sales. For some considerable time, how- 
ever, in 1912 the trade in China was paralys- 
ed by the imposition by Provincial Governors 
in defiance of instructions from the Central 
Government of restrictions on the importation 
and sale of Indian opium. Stocks accumulate! 
rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
position in December 1912 had become so acute 
that a strong and influential demand was made 
on the Government of India to relieve the situa- 
tion by the suspension of sales. Sales were ac- 
cordingly postponed both of Bengal and Malwa 
opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
the most complete relief, the Government oi 
India undertook to purchase for its omi use 
11,253 chests of Slalwa opium which re- 
mained to bo exported In 1913. The present 
position is that the export trade to China has 
ceased since 1913. 
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GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


The total value of the glass and glassware 
Imported Into India in 1922-2:{ amounted 
to Es. 260 lakhs compared with lls. 222 
lakhs In the previous year. The imports of 
glassware in India are showing an upward 
tendency, they being in 1913-14 over Us. 190 
lakhs in value, i.e., over the quinquen- 
nial average of Ea. 161 lakhs. Austria Hungary 
and Germany before the outbreak of the 
war exported bangles, beads, bottles, funnels, 
chimneys and globes, etc., to the value of Rs. 116 
lakhs in 1913-14. The value of average im- 
ports from the eremy countries during the five 
pre-war years was lls. 93 lakhs or about 57% 
of the trade. With their disappearance from 
the Indian market, imports from Japan 
Increased to 71% from 8%, the pre-war average. 
United Kingdom Increased her shipments of 
sheet and plate glass, which before 1914 came 
largely from Belgium. Japan, however, could 
not meet the Indian demand, and hence renewed 
and pioneer elforts were made in India to 
satisfy the needs of the Indian consumer. After 
the war imports from what was the Dual Monar- 
chy quickly revived. 

Manufacture of Glass in India — Glass 
was manufactured In India in centuries before 
Christ and Pliny makes mention of ** Indian 
Glass ” as being of superior quality. As a 
result of recent archseological explorations, a 
number of small cnide glass vessels have been 
discovered indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry. But no further traces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur- 
vive ; yet, it is certain that by the sixteenth 
century it was an established industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles. The quality 
of the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond this stage, 
the Industry had not progressed until the nine- 
ties of the last century. Manufacture of glass 
in India on modern European lines dates from 
the nineties of the last century, when some 

S ioneer efforts were made in this lin('. Since 
len a number of concerns have been started, a 
number of them have failed, while some are 
still clinging to life owing to war conditions. 
They mainly devote themselves to the manufac- 
ture of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on a small sc^ale. This, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the two well- 
defined classes of the Industry in its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
the modem Factory Industry. 

(I) The Indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
represented in all parts of the country, but has 
Its chief centres in Firozabad District of U. P., 
and Belgaum District, in the South, is mainly 
eonceraed with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from ‘ ‘ glass cakes or blocks " 
made in larger Factories. The Industry is at 
present in a flourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the InJjian demand for bangles. 
The quality has been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the present 


the turnover in this line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
of rupees a year. But these bangles have now 
to face a very hard competition from Japan 
whose ‘ ‘ silky ” bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones. 

(ii) The modern Factory type of organization 
of this Industry Is just in its infancy at present. 
The existing Factories either stop at producing 
glass cakes for bangle as in Firozabad or simple 
kind of lampwares and bottles. With the 
existing stjito of knowledge and machinery in 
India they can neither produce sheet and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to manufacture 
laboratory or table glass. Artistic glassware is out 
of the, question and the private capitalists who 
have to run their concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not think it worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it. War caused a 
great decrease in volume — though not so much 
in value which was much increased — of the 
imports of the lampware, etc., and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, now Factories 
wore started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale. The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not boon exactly 
estimated, but it is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war years 
nearly' half tlio Indian demand for this kind of 
gla.ssware. There are at present 14 Factories 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce botth'S and carboys 
also. The chief centres for the former kind arc 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Bijhol 
and Ambala ; while bottles are only manufac- 
tured at Naini and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta. 

During the latter years of the war period, 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass. 

Causes of failure. — Records of the earlier 
ventures have slrown that the laiiures in some 
cases were due in part at least to preventible 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 
commercial basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 

I (6) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
[market. At least two mu§t be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories in their Initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or four different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lampware, 
bottles, and bangles, etc. (5) Paucity of suffM- 
ent fluid capital for initial expenses for machinery 
or other improvements or even in some cases for 
running the concern in the beginning. 

But beyond these there are certain real and 
special causes that contributed to the failure of 
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some of these and hinder the progress of the 
rest. Oiief among them are (1) The Industry 
is in Its infant stage and hence such failures arc 
init incidental. (2) No expert guidance in this 
line, there is a lack of men and good literature. 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 
The present Indian workmen In tills line and 
blowers are few in number and Illiterate. They, 
therefore, master the situation and are unamend- 
able to management. (4) Heavy cost of good 
fuel, the works usually being situated where 
good sand and quartz can bo obtained, and 
consequently, in most cases, at a great distance 
from the coal-flelds. (5) To a certain extent, 
competition from Japan and other European 
countries. 

Alkali used is almost entirely of English 
manufacture being Carbonate of Soda 98-99% 
In a powdered form. This Alkali has almost 
completely taken place of the various Alkaline 
Earths formerly employed by the Glass Bangle 
manufactures as the latter cannot bo used in 
the manufacture of glass which is to compete 


with tho imported article. These points must 
be carefully noted for future guidance. 

The Industry develo,)ed considerably under 
war conditions ; but in peace times, in 
this transition stage, immediate efforts must bo 
made in the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission say in their Report (Appendix 
Eh, viz . : “The Glass Industry, even in its sim- 
plest form Is highly technical and can be effici- 
ently carried on only by scientifically trained 
managers and expert workmen. The present 
stage has been reached by importing men, only 
partially equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
cations, from Europe and Japan, and by sending 
Indian students abroad to pick up what know- 
ledge they can. The glass industry is a closed 
trade and its secrets are carefully guarded, so 
that the latter method has not proved conspi- 
cuously successful." 

Bibliography — Indian Industries Commis- 
sion Report (Appendix) ; Indian Munitions 
]5oard, Imlustrial Handbook, etc. “Notes on 
Glas-^ Miinufacture.’' By C. S Jtox. (Bulletin No. 
29 of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922.) 


WILD BIRDS^ PLUMAGE. 


'I’he Bill for prohibiting the Importation into 
Eimlaiid of wild birds’ plumage, which was 
introduced into Barliaimuit in 1913, was the 
oi;( a.'5ioii of a flerc(* eontroversy on tho nature 
of the i)liimago trallic. Organisc'd o]»])osition 
to the Bill, although successful in preventing 
it from becoming law, failed to convince the 
public that the plumage trade was not one of 
gn'at cruelty. The ccuitroversy continued with 
unabated vigour until May 1921, when an agree- 
ment was arrived at between the two parties. 
'J’ho most important clause in the agreement 
stipulates that within four months of the Bill 
becoming law an Advisory Committee shall bo 
appointed by the Board of Trade ’i’his Com- 
mittee will consist of an independent chairman, 
two expert ornithologists, three njpresentatives 
of the feather trade, and four other independent 
members. Tho function of this Committee will 
be to advise the Board of Trade as to additions 
to and removals from tlie existing schedule 
(ostrich and cider duck) of birds whose plumage 
may be imported. The passing of the riumage 
Bill will thus jJaco England abreast of the United 
states and of .her own daughter lloininions in 
tlie supjircssion of a barbarous industry, as all 
Icgitiii.ato methods of breeding birds for tlieir 
plumage will be safeguarded as definite exceptions 
under the Blumage Bill. 

Plumage birds. — The birds most killed 
on account of their plumage in India are paddy 
birds, egrets, kingfishers, bustards, juuglefowl, 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, hoopoes and 
rollers. Egrets and rollers (popularly known as 
Blue Jays) are perhaps the birds which have 
been most extensively killed in the past, and 
of these, egrets have attracted the greatest at- 
tention. There are three species met with 
in India : the Large, Smaller and Little Egrets. 
All three are pure wliite ollni birds which develop 
during the breeding season a dorsal train of 
feathers, which elongates and becomes “ de- 
composed " as it is expressed, that is to say, the 
bar to are separate and distiuet from each other, 


thus forming the ornamental plume or aigrette 
for wliich these birds are mucli sought after and 
ruthlessly destroyed. Thirty years ago the exports 
wore valued at over six lakhs In one year, but 
since 1895 the export trade has steadily 
diminished, But, though legitimate exports 
have been stopiM d,tho trade is so lucrative as 
to lead to many attempts at smuggling. Within 
a recent i)eriod of 12 months the Bombay Pre- 
veutive Department, for example, seized egret 
plumes worth Rs, 2,19,047 in India and £44,000 
in London. Tho rup('G value represents the 
sum w'hich the exporters paid to those who 
took the fcath(;rs from the birds, so the loss to 
the trade was considerable. In addition, 

pcmaltirs varying from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 
each and amounting altogether to Rs. 69,175 
were inflicted on the ten mercliaiits concerned 
in attempting to export the feathers. A case 
was reported from Rangoon In 1910 of a man 
being found In possession of 22 lbs. of egret 
feathers valued at Rs. 66,000. Although fre- 
quently denied, there seems very little reason 
to doubt, that within tlie last decade 

egrets have been successfully bred in captl- 
; vity by the flsherfolk in the province 

I of Sind. But whether such birds can be 
I bred without cruelty, and if so whether the ex- 
port of their plumage could be legalised without 
encouraging barbaries in other areas of the 

peninsula, is a question which can only be 

decided as a result of a searching and exhaustive 
inquiry. 

Legislation. — Indian legislation on the 
subje^ will be studied with interest by those 
who have followed the course of legislation on 
this subject In other countries. Until 1887 no 
legislation was considered necessary In India. 
An Act of that year enabled local governments 
and municipal and cantonment authorities to 
make rules prohibiting under penalties the sale 
or possession of wild birds recently killed or 
taken during their breeding seasons, and the 
importation Into any municipal or cantonment 
area of tho plumage of any wild birds during 
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those Bcasous ; and local governments were 
empowered to apply these provisions to animals 
other than birds. 

Afterwards, In 1902, action was taken under 
the Sea Customs Act to prohibit the exportation 
of the skins and feathers of birds, except feathers 
of ostriches and skins and feathers exported 
bona fide as specimens illustrative of natural his- 
tory. Act VIII of 1912 goes much further than 
the previous law. It schedules a list of wiid 
birds and animals to which the Act is to apply 
in the first Instance, enables local governments 
to extend this list, empowers local governments 
to establish “ close times,” presumably during 
the breeding seasons, In the whole of their 
territories or in specifled areas, for wild birds 
and animals to which the Act applies, and 
Imposes penalties for the capture, sale, and 
purchase of birds and animals in contravention 


of the ** close time '* regulations, and for the 
sale, purchase and possession of plumage taken 
from birds during the close time. There is 
power to grant exemptions in the interests of 
scientific research, and there are savings for 
the capture or killing by any person of a wild 
animal in defence of himself or of any other 
person, and for the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal in bom fide defence of 
property. 

One defect in the law may be noticed Wlicn 
an exporter Is discovered, the Customs Depart- 
ment can on a magistrate’s warrant liavo his 
house searched and seize the feathers found 
there to produce as evidence that he is engaged 
in the trade. But they have to return the 
feathers and can only take possession of them 
If they arc discovered presently in course of 
export. 


BREWERIES. 


Statistics compiled from official returns show 
that there were, in 1912, 22 breweries in 
British India, of which one did not work during 
the year. Fifteen of these are private property 
and seven are owned by six joint-stock com- 
panies with a nominal capital of Rs. 26,71,000, of 
which lls. 22,20,260 was paid up at the end of 
1912-13, Eight of the breweries are located 
at stations in tlie Uimalayas from Murree to 
Darjeeling. The largest brewery is the one at 
Murree, the Bangalore, Solon, llawaliiindi, 
Kasauli, Poona, and Mandalay breweries 
standing next in the order sliown. In the pre- 
war year production was 3,051,000 gallons. 
This figure rose in 1918 to 8,214,000 gallons, 
but sank after the war, being in 1920 only 


3,536,000 gallons. 

A substantial quantity of beer produced 
locally is consumed by the British troops in 
India. In 1907 the Army Commissariat pu)- 
chased some 38 per cent, of the total production 
and the average purchases in the live years 
1903-1907 amounted to 2,633,010 gallons 
yearly. From tlie 1st January, 1008, the 
contracts with Indian breweries for the supply 
of malt li((Uor to British troops liavc been 
discontinued, each British regiment being loft 
free to make its own arrangiuncrits to obtain 
tlic necessary supply ; as a result, the figures 
of Army consumption are no longer readily 
available. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The question of adopting elevators for the 
handling «)f Indian grain has engaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased Ini- 
portanco in tlie light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent years and more parti- 
cularly in the grain season. In the last three 
years great strides have been made by other 
countries in tlie adoption or perfecting of the 
elevator system, and a large mass of contera- 
prary data on the subject has been brought 
together by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment. Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
till the facts are before the public, these have 
been embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Grain Elevators, by the late Mr. F. 
Noel-Paton, Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence to the Government of India. The 
work gives full particulars regarding India’s 
production of wheat, and shows that less than 
one-eighth of the crop Is exported. It des- 
cribes the conditions under which the grain 
is hold and the risks that It runs. Itis pointed 


out tliat the cultivator lias no adequate moans 
of proserving liis wheat and that he is cons- 
trained to sell at harviist time : also tliat the 
prices tlicn obtained by liim are considerably 
lower than tliose usually current in later montlis. 
The constant nature of tlie European demand 
is explained and an attempt is made to gauge 
the probability that the enormously increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
irrigation tracts come into bearing would be 
accepted by Europe at one time and at a good 
price, or could bo economically transported 
under a system in which a few months of con- 
gestion alternated with a longer period of stag- 
nation. Figures are given which suggest that 
in practice the effect of equipping railways 
to do this is to intensify the evil and so to en- 
gage in a vicious circle. The author explains 
the structural nature of elevators and their 
functions as constituted in other countries. 
Particulars are given as to the laws that govern 
their operations in such countries 
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TRADE MARKS. 


The Indian Merchandise Marks Act 

(IV of 1889) was passed in 1889, but its operation 
in the earlier years was restricted, especially in 
Calcutta, in consequence of the lack of adequate 
Customs machinery for the examination of 
goods. In 1894, with the Introduction of the 
present tariff, the Customs staff was strengthened 
for the examination of goods for assessment to 
duty, and this increase enabled examination 
to be made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Marks Act. The Act was 
Intended originally to prevent the fraudulent 
sale of goods bearing false trade marks or false 
trade descrlntions (as of origin, quality, weight, 
or quantity). While the Act was before the 
Legislature a provision was added to require 
that piece-goods should be stamped with 
their length in yards. In this respect these 
goods are an exception, for the Act docs not 
require that other descriptions of goods should 
be stamped or marked, though it requires that 
when goods are marked the marks must bo a 
correct description. The number of deten* 


HIDES, SKINS 


India’s local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was good; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high. While 
in the continental markets stocks were high 
owing to overtrading in tlie previous year, 
the United States had a sliortage wliich was 
estimated at approximately two million pieces. 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated. Exports to enemy countries, especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material. The raw 
hide business of India, it is well known, has 
hitherto been largely, if not quite entirely, 
in the hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin. Germany has had the largest share 
of India’s raw hides. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 89 per 
cent, of the total exports. In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per cent, and in 1913-14, 35 per cent. 
Raw liides were exported to Trieste in consi- 
derable quantities whence they were taken to 
Germany or Austria. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war 15 per ciiit. of 
India’s exports passed tlmough Trieste ; in 
1918-14 the percentage was 21. 

Exports. — The exports in raw hides and 
skins in 1922-23 amounted to 45,700 tons 
valued at lls. 571 lakhs as compared with 
48,500 tons and Rs. 598 lakhs in the previous 
year. In raw hides Germany maintained the 
lead as before though the quantity shii)ped to 
that country decreased. 

Conditions of the Trade.— The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft In leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
JdfthPmedfins Of of low caste Hindus, and 


tions under the Act during the twenty years 
ending 1912-13 has been : — 

Average of the five years 

ending 1897-98 1,386 

» » „ M M .. 1902-03 1,411 

„ „ „ „ „ .. 1907-08 1,198 

„ „ ,, „ „ .. 1912-13 1,960 

Detention Is but rarely followed by confis- 
cation, and there have been only 100 such 
c.ascs during the stated twenty years. Usually, 
detained goods are released with a fine, and 
this procedure was followed in 19,282 cases out 
of the 29,774 detentions ordered in the same 
period. In 10,364 cases the detained goods 
were released wlthbut the intllction of a fine. 
In this period of twenty yc^ars 42 per cent, of the 
detentions wore on account of the application of 
false trade marks or false trade descriptions. 
In 30 per cent, of the cases detention was ordered 
because the country of origin waa either not 
stated or was falsely stated, and In 21 per cent, 
because the provisions of the Act for the stamp- 
ing of piece-goods had been infringed. 


AND LEATHER. 


are on that account participated In by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
years for Instance the exports of untanned 
hides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
ts also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect : it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour. 

No large industry has changed more rapidly 
and completely than that of leather. By 
the chrome process, for example, superior 
leather may bo produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide in 
twenty-four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins in six to eight hours ; and these opera- 
tions formerly took thirty days or as much as 
eighteen months. Of these changes the native 
tanners of India were slow to take advantage, 
but in spite of general backwardness the leather 
produced by some of the tanneries, especially 
those under European management, is in 
certain respects equal to the best imported 
articles. But since the outbreak of war pro- 
gress has been more rapid and considerable 
quantities of special forms of chrome leather, 
for which Indian hides are particularly suit- 
able, have found a ready market in London. 

Protecting the industry.— The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisar 
tion and expert skill. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
X^egisl^^tiVe Council further tq amend the Indian 
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Tariff Act, 1894. The effect of this Bill wag 
officially described as follows: ** It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object Is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ox- 
laincd that “ the present position is th.at wo 
ave in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support is not given. Wo want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
In this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent, export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure cf protection should be extended 


and Designs. 

to the tanners of skins whose business, os I 
have already stated, was Injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it is proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 
to hides and skins actually tanned within the 
Empire ; and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
from an Empire port for the purpose of being 
tanned abroad will not bo entitled to any 
rebate.” 

Indigenous methods. — India possesses n 
large selection of excellent tanning mat(^lal^, 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolans. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
Immense, though purely local, demand. 


INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office In Indiai 
which Is published by the Government 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
In 80 convenient a form. In the preface Mr 
H. Q. Graves, Controller of Patents and Designs, 
explains the scope of the Patent laws in India 
and indicates wherein they differ from English 
law and procedure. 

The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lies In the English “ Statute of 
MonopolicH ” which was enaeb'd in lb2P., the 
21st year of King James the Eirst. In part this 
Act has been repealed, but the oxbint portion 
of the more important section 6 is as follows : — 
“ Provided also that any declaration bt^fore 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally incoiiV(>nient ; the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of such force as they should bo if this Act 
had never been made, and of none other.” 

The existing Indian patent law Is 
contained in the Indian Patents aqd Designs 
Act, 1911, supplemented by the Indian Patents 
Md Dcsighs (Temporary Ilules) Act, 1916, and I 


by the Ilules made under those Acts. The 
Patent Oflico docs not deal with trade mnrkg 
or with copyright generally in books, pictures, 
music and other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copyright Act III of 1014. There Is, 
in fact, no provision of law in British India for 
the registration of Trade Marks which are 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of invcuitions and the registraMon 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major interest. One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the absonee of provision 
of law for the registration of trade marks, 
In«lia cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which cortein rights of priority 
are obtainable in othcT countries, 

The first Indian Act for granting excln.slve 
privileges to Inventors was passed In 1850, after 
an agitetion that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. DHRcuItics arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Iloyal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some informalities the Act itself 
was rei)ealed in the following year. In 1859 
It was re-enacted with modiflcatlons, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
wag passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course Includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States. Of the latter three, rie., (1) Hyderabad 
(Docean), (2) Mysore, (3) Gwalior have ordin- 
ances of their own, for which particulars must 
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be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Ofidce in Calcutta. The ob- 
ject of the Act of ] 911 was to provide a simpler, 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the grant of patent rights and to 
their subsequent e^dstence and operation. The 
changes made In the law need not here be re- 
ferred to In detail. They gave further protec- 
tion both to the Inventor, by providing that 
his application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by increasing 
the facilities fot opposition at an effective 
period. At the same time a Controller of 
Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed “ patent ** instead of for the mere 
recognition of an “ exclusive privilege.'* The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, whicii have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the* Patent Office 
at the following places : — 

Ahmedabad . . R. C. Technical Institute. 
Allahabad. .Public Library. 

Bangalore .Indian Institute of Science, 


IlYDBRABAD .Industries and Commerce Depart- 
ment of His Highness the 
Nizam’s Government. 


Karachi 

Lahore 

London 

Madras 


Nagpttr 

Poona 

RANcrn 

Rangoon 

Roorkee 

3HOLAPUR 


. . Office of the City Deputy Collector. 

. . Punjab Public Library. 

..The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 

. .Record Office, Egraore. 

. .College of Engineering, 

. . Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Revenue 
Department. 

. .Victoria Technical Institute. 

. .College of Engineering. 

..Office of the Director of Tndiis- 
tri('s, Bihar & Orissa, 

..Office of the Revenue Secretary, 
Government of Burma. 

. .Thomasoti College. 

.Office of the Collector. 


Publications on sale at the Patent Office - 


Patent Office Handbook 
Rules and Instructions) , , 


(Acts, 


Price 
Rs. a. 


1 0 


Baroda, 


..Department of Commerce and 
Industry. 


The Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, II of 1911 


0 10 


Bombay . .Record Office. 

„ ..Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 

tute, Byculla. 

. .The Bombay Textile and Engin- 
eering Association, No. lA, 
Sussex Road, Parel. 

Calcutta ..Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
Hou.se Street. 


„ ..Bengal Engineering College, 
Sldpiir. 

Cawnpore . .Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 

CuiNSURAH . .Office of the Commissioner, Burd- 
wan Division. 


Chittagong .Office of the Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division. 


Dacca . . Office of the District Board, Dacco. 


Delhi . . Office of the Deputy Commissioner, 


The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 

II of 1911 (Urdu and Hindi) . .each 0 2 


Tl)c Indian Patents and Designs 

Rules, 1912 0 2 

Weekly Notifications (Extract from 
the Gazette of I ndia) .. .. 0 1 

Annual Subscription with postage . . 3 0 

Inventions (ConsolldatA^d Subject Mat- 
ter Index, 1900—1908, and Chro- 
nological lists, 1900— 1^4) .. 2 0 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject 
Matter Index, 1900—1911, and 
Chronological lists, 1905 — 1911) .. 3 0 

each. 

Patent Office Journal (ifsued quarterly) ,, 0 8 

Patent Office .Tournals, 1914, 1915, 

1910,1917,1918,1919, 1920 0 

Printed Specifications of Inventions 
since 1912 ,,0 8 
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Oils and Oil Cakes. 

OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


The pro'luction of oil-socds — rape, mustard, 

1 inseed, sesamum, and gronnd-nnt — was estimat- 
ed in 1 920-21 at 2,762,000 tons of which 4,89,000 
tons, or 18 per cent, were exported. J'ixpoits 
in l922-2:i amounted to 1,177,000 tons valued 
at Us. 27,3') lakhs, showing an increase of 60 
per cent, in qiiantily and 57 per cent, in 
va]]ie compared with th(' previous year. 

A pamphh't on the subject recently publish- 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it Is both ocononiicaily and 
Industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great potfu- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, aln ady manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
Increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush ail the commoner oil seeds j 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has be(>n a per- 
ceptible diminution in tlie export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in tlie export of oil seeds, 
which is patricularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts. Tlie situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oif-milling industry in India. 

There are three dllllculties witli wiiich any 
proposal to develop in India an oil-milling 


industry on a great scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs In 
European countries wliich encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
tlian it is to transport oil. While this has been 
1 tlie position in the European markets, Indian 
i made oils, other than cocoaniit oil, have made 
I enough headway in Eastern markets to 
! suggest the possibility of a development 
; of tlioso markets. 

j The problem of finding a market for oil 
1 cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
' cakes is much bettor appreciated in Europe 
tlian in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
loss nourishment than the village-made cake, 
lie is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
liave no justification in tact since experts are 
agreed th.at mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 

I there is rtill more oil In the cake than cattle can 
I digest. The excess of oil in the village cako, 

I where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
I tage to tlie use of tlie cake as food. A consider- 
! able amount of demonstration work has been 
' done by the Agricultural Departments of 
! (jovirnmont in ordi'r to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and tliero is said now to be 
on incnasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 
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Life Insurance. 


There are no publi cations from which a 
complete statistical survey of the various 
branches of insurance work in India can be 
obtained, but the olBcial “ llcport on the work- 
ing of Life Assurance Companies doing busi- 
ness in British India, ’’ published by the Gov- 
ernment of Indio, (ninth issue, 1921-22) gives 
much information in regard to the 75 Life Assur- 
ance Companies subject to the provisions of 
the Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 1912. 

The oldest of the Indian Gompanies were 
established in Madras alJout 90 years ago: 
Bombay has none older than the Bombay 
Mutual, the Oriental and the Bombay Widows* 
Pension Fund which were established about 
40 years ago. Life Assurance seems not to 
have been started in Bengal until much later, 
and it was not until 1906 that many Companies 
were established either in that Presidency or 
elsewhere in India. The year 1919 was marked 
by the formation of several new companies, 
more particularly in Bombay. 

In his introductory note to the official pub- 
lication already mentioned, Mr. H. G. W. Mciklc, 
Actuary to the Government of India, dealing 
with the year 1921-22, says : — 

Till' summaries of the Indian companiiis show 
that the life assurance funds now amount to 
crorcs and the total income exceeds 2 crorcs. 
Tile ‘"um assured i)aid in ciaims l)y dpatli o’’ 
maturity exceeds 9 i lakhs. Tile m't intiuvst 
income is muirly 49 lakiis, and exceeds tlui 
total cx])cnses of managcnuiit, including 
commission, by only 6 laklis. The outstauding 
fc'ature of these tables is the large' amount of 
depreciation of assets which the Indian Lite 
Assurance (V)mpanios have had to nn'i't ; 1 Ikj 
total exoei'ds2 crorcs, a sum whichisc'qualto tlu' 
int('rost income during the just live years. 
Dividends to sliareholders paid out of tlio lib? 
assurance funds amount to 1 p('rc('nt,of the sums 
]>aid as claims to policy-holders. Bidon' tlu' 
Life Act came into force almost all of tlu^ proprie- 
tary Indian companies used to pay dividends to 
their shari'holders, irrespective of whethc-r or 
not their life assurance funds permitted of such 
dividends being d('clared. Now no dividend 
is paid by any company out of its life funds 
except out of profits nscertaiiu'd by an actuarial 
valuation of its assets and liabilities. 

The average amount of sum assured 
und('r the policies now being issued by Indian 
companies is larger tliau in previous years and 
now exceeds Its. 1,900. 'J’lio average sum 
a'.Burcd under policies issued in India 
by the British companies is more than 
twice as large. Und('r most of the polieics 
issued by Indian companies the ])r('miuins are 
payable by monthly Instalments, while with the 
policies of the other com[)auies a much larger i 
number of the premiums are renewable yearly ] 
and half-yearly than monthly. Although these 
factorsare partly responsible for the Indian com- 
panies having the higher exptuiso ratios, it is 
unfortunately the ease that sotne of the Indian 
comi)anies conduct their business on very extra- 
vagant lilKiS. 

The total assets of the Indian companies is 
nearly 10 crores. They consist of Indian Gov- 
ernment securities to the extent of 80 percent. 


of their total holdings in stock exchange invest- 
ments. 

The total amount of the paid up capital of the 
Indian companies exceeds 51 lakhs. 

The new sums assured under ordinary life 
assurance policies issued by Indian companies 
during the year imdcr review was nearly 5J 
crores. There has been a 8t('ady increase eacl\ 
year since 1916 when the amount was only If 
crores. Endowment Assurance policies, under 
wdiieh the sum is payable at some stipulated age 
or at T)revlous death, constitute 83 per cent, of 
the total business.. 

The average rate of annual premium payable 
under the policies issued by Indian companies is 
nearly 5 4 percent, of the sum assured. The cor- 
responding rate deduced from the returns to the 
British Board of Trade is lower, the ditfercnco 
bc'ing partly due to the fact that endowment 
assurances constitute a larger proportion of the 
policies^ issued by Indian than by British 
companies. 

Rates of Premium and Surrender value- 

—If it becomes necessary for any company to 
adopt a higher rate of interest for the purpose of 
the valuation, it is quite likely tliat tlio reserve 
values of many policies will bo found to bo less 
I than tlio. guaranteed surrender values. In such 
1 circumstances tlie rates of surrender values 
iiitlierto guaranteed will bo unsuitablo for new 
l)olicies as well as a source of weakness under 
tlic existing ones. Tliere is yet another consider- 
ation which must now also jnllncuco the grant 
of correct surrender values. Tlio expense ratio 
shows signs of advancement on account of the 
general riso in rents, printing, stationery, etc., 
a.s well as the advance in salaries consequent 
on the general rise in prices. The rate at which 
surrender values arc now allowed ought, there- 
fore, to be largely reduced. At the same time 
it will ])rol)ably be found that the rates of pre- 
mium sliould be revised so as to give effect to 
tlie iucri'ascd cost of procuration and manage- 
mont of business as well as t(^ tlio higher rate of 
interest now obtainable. I'iio higher interest 
would bring about a reduction in the rates of 
premium unless this benefit be counterbalanced 
by the increased loading now found to be neces- 
sary to meet expeiidituro. There are many 
I other factors which must bo taken into account 
in llxlng on suitable surrender values and in the 
I calculation of iiromium rates. The questions 
' should not be decided without sound actuarial 
advice. 

Rates of Mortality in India. — Actuarie.v 
in this country arc frequently asked for a table 
whicli will show tlie expectation of life in India. 
Sometimes tliis is asked for without any infor- 
mation being given as to the use to whicli the 
table Is dc.sircd to bo put. The rates might, 
for instance, be those applicable to selected 
Indian male lives a.ssured, to the wives and 
daiigiiters of Europeans in Qovernnicnt service, 
to the wild Hazaras from across tlie frontier or 
to the widows of 1*. O. lascars. In every 
civilised country there are many different stand- 
ard tables of mortality. Tlie rates vary not only 
with occupation, sex, etc., and are different for 
annuitants and lives assured, but vary with 
I almost each different class of policy under which 


The report by the Xctimry to the docernmentof India for 1922-23 fuis not bean- rccaited up to the 
time of (joinyto prcaa in March, 1921. 
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the lives are Insured. In India the problem 
Is further complicated owing to her heterogenous 
population which dltfer from one another In 
their traditional occupation, mode of living, 
social and religious customs, etc., In a more 
marked manner than in any European country. 
It is thus not possible to get tables of mortality 
which can rightly be claimed as applicable to 
each and all of the almost Innumerable different 
classes of lives in this country, but it will pro- 
bably be of help in this direction if the main 
characteristics of some of the more recent 
important mortality investigations which have 
come to notice relating to lives of residents 
in India be contrasted with well-known British 
standard mortality tables. For Instance, it has 
been found that for members of the Indian Civil 
Service the expectation of life at ages over 30 
is equal to that shown in the Om table for lives 
between 2 and 8 years younger. In the first few 
ears of service in India the death rate in the 
. C. S. is much heavier than the rate experienced 
after the first period of furlough and almost as 
heavy as for other members of the service 20 
years older. For British officers in the Indian 
Army the death rate during the greater portion 
of service was, before the war, much heavier than 
the Om table. After retirement it was less than 
the rate in that table for lives of the same age, 
being about equal to the rate for those 2 years 
younger. The wives and daughters of members 
of hese two services experience a lighter morta- 
llt y than the select rates in the British Offices 
table for female annuitants. In the uncove- 
nantod services of Government the rate of morta- 
lity applicable to members is approximately 
equal to those for lives 4 years older in the IlM 
table. For wives and daughters of those in the 
uucovenanted services the expectation of life 
is about equal to the ultimate rate for lives two 
years older in the British Oflfices table for female 
annuitants. 

It is impossible to differentiate correctly 
between the rates applicable to each of the many 
different races in India, but it has been found tlvat 
the expectation of life of Mahomedan lives 
assured is loss than that of Hindus, which again 
is less tlian that of Parsees. The rates of morta- 
llfy and expectation of life deduced from the 
Indian census are not claimed to be more than 
an approximate Indication of the actual rates 
prevailing. This unsatisfactory state of affairs 
must continue so long as the data relating to 
births and deaths, as well as to the ages at the 
date of the census remain as defective as has 
hitherto been the case. 

Actuarial Valuations —Of the 51 existing 
Indian companies 39 have submitted the re.sults 
of actuarial valuation of their assets and llai)ill- 
ties. The majority have undergone valuation 
more than once, and altogether 72 valuation 
reports have been submitted by the companies 
now existing. In the case of 24 companies the 
result of the latest valuations disclosed a surplus. 
In 8 of the remaining 16 companies the deficit 
was covered by the paid up capital, thus proving 
solvency but precluding the payment of either 
bonus or dividend. In the remaining 7 cases it 
became necessary either to call up more capital 
or alter the policy contracts. Thus only 12 
companies out of a total of 51 have not undergone 
any actuarial valuation. ‘ Four of these transact 
business which is not readily susceptible of 
actuarial valuation and the remaining 8 are 


newly started companies which have not yet 
reached the stage of having a valuation. 

Mutual Companies. — With one exception, 
all the Indian companies shown as established 
within the last 20 years are proprietary companies 
with a share capital ; but of the older companies, 
the great majority are mutual companies. 
These mutual companies generally have very 
small funds and it is found that payment of the 
full deposit prescribed in section 4 of the Life 
Act sometimes presses unduly on their resources, 
and as payment of the full deposit also interferes 
with the formation of new mutual companies, 
Government will be prepared to consider any 
application from an Indian mutual company 
for permission to pay a smaller deposit. One or 
two of the existing Life Offices are called “Mutu- 
al ” companies even although they have share 
capital ; such nomenclature should be avoided 
In the case of companies established hereafter, 
as there is generally a recognised technical 
meaning attached to the use of the word “ Mutu- 
al " in connection with life assurance, in conse- 
quence of which its use by a company having a 
snare capital is likely to be misleading. 

Since the passing of the Life Act twenty-four 
Indian life assurance companies have gone int-o 
liquidation. 

Provident Insurance Societies.— Although 
several of the Indian Life Assurance companies 
formerly in existence may deservedly have had 
very undasirable reputations, it must bo remem- 
bered that a great deal of discredit has been 
brought on the better class of such companies 
owing to the existence of a large number of 
Provident Societies. The essential difference 
between a Life Assurance Company and a Pro- 
vident Insurance Society is that the company is 
subject to the Life Act and not to the Provident 
Insurance Societies Act if, und,cr insurances 
payable at the death or survivanco of any one 
life, it undertakes either to’ pay sums which In 
the aggregate exceed Es. 500 or to receive pre- 
miums which in the aggregate exceed Rs. 25 
in any one year where the period for which the 
premiums are payable is unlimited, or Rs. 250 
altogether where such period is limited. If, 
as may happen In the case of a dividing society, 
the sum assured payable at death is not fixed but 
may in certain contingencies exceed Es, 600, 
the society is subject to the Life Act. The fact 
of either the sum assured or tlie premiums 
exceeding those limits under any other form of 
insurance than life assurance does not make the 
society subject to the Life Act. 

Sixteen years ago there were about 1,200 
societies in existence in India of the Provident 
Insurance Society type. Now 29 only 
remain, 5 of which are proprietary and 
the rest mutual. Ten of these societies 
do ordinary life assurance business, one is 
a widows’ fund and another transacts 
sickness insurance business. These 12 societies 
could with advantage undergo actuarial valuation. 
The remaining 17 societies either work on the 
dividing plan without any minimum guarantee, 
or on the deatii call system, and are consequently 
not susceptible of actuarial valuation. They, 
however, are moeUy in a moribund state. Efght 
of the Provident Insurance Societies transact 
other classes of business, mostly marriage 
insurance, In addition to life business. 
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Business other than Life Assurance. — ^The following is a list of Indian companies which 

transact other classes of insurance business in addition to life assurance 


Name or Company. 


Class of business other than life assurance. 


AU India United 
New India 
Himalaya 
Bharat 

Empire ( 

National L 

National Indian ) 
llechabites 

Sind Hindu Provident 
Christian Mutual 

Bengal Insurance and Beal Property 


Fire and Marine. 

Fire, Marine, and Accident. 
Fire, Marine, Motor Car, etc. 

Fideiity Guarantee. 

Sickness. 

Marriage. 

Capital Bedemption. 

Bond investment. 


Indian Life Assurance Companies. — Tlie following list shows the Indian companies in 
existence in the several provinces of India arranged according to the year when they were founded: — 


The names of Muiual Companies have been printed in Capitals. 


Year 
when es- 
tablish- 
ed. 

Madras 

Presidency. 

Bombay Presidency. 

Bengal Presidency 

Punjab. 

United 
Provinces, 
Assam, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Central 
Provinces and 
Bangalore. 

1829 . . 

MADBAS 

EQUITABLE 

...* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1833 . . 

MADBAS 

WIDOWS. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1847 . . 

.... 


.... 

CHRISTIAN 

MUTUAL. 

.... 

1849 . . 

TINNE- 

VELLY. 


.... 


.... 

1871 . . 


BOMBAY MUTUAL. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1874 . . 


Oriental. 

.... 

.... 

• • • • 

1876 . . 


BOMBAY WIDOWS. 


.... 

• • • • 

1884 . . 

INDIAN 

CHBISTIAN. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1885 .. 

.... 

GOAN MUTUAL. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1888 . . 

MANGA- 
LOBE B.C. 

B. B. AND 0. 1. 
ZORON. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1889 .. 

.... 

BOMBAY ZORON . . 


..... 

.... 

1891 . . 


GUJARAT ZOBOAS- 
TRIAN. 

HINDU 

MUTUAL. 


.... 

1892 . . 


Indian Life 

.... 


• • • • 

1893 . . 

.... 

.... 


PUNJAB 

MUTUAL. 

RECHABITE8 

(U.P.) 

1894 . . 

.... 

SIND HINDU 


.... 

.... 


37 
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Year 
when cs- 
tabiiahed 

Madras 

Presidency. 

Bou'bay Presidency. 

Bengal 

Presidency. 

Punjab. 

United Provinces, 
Assam , Ajmer- 
Merwara and 
Central Provinces 
and Bangalore. 

1896 


Empire of India 


Bharat 


1901 




SIMLA 

iMCTUAL. 


1906 

United India 

All India United 

National Indian; 
National. 

Co-oiierativi'. 


1907 



lllndnsthan Co- 
operative. 



1908 


Bom baj' Life 

India EepiiLable . 

lllndnsthan 
Death Bene tit 

General (Ajmer), 

1910 



Bengal Mi'rcanfilc 


ALL INDIA A 

bukma 

(Bangalore). 

1911 


Asian Commercial , . 



Aiyya (Assam). 

1912 



Unique 



1913 


rndustrlal and Prud- 
ential ; Western India ; 
East and West. 

Light of Asia ; 
J‘ro\ ineia l. 



1914 




British India. 


1916 


Zenith 




1918 





India Allicd(U.P.) 

1919 


New India New Era, 
Ci’c'^Cent. 

Him n lava 



1920 



Btmgal Insurance, 
and heal Pro- 
perty. 


• * * * 

1921 

1 

* * * * 1 

Tndian-Lion 


Nagpore Pioneer 
(C. P.). 


Postal Insurance Fund. — 'I’liis Fund was on the ground that, wlicn it came into force, 
instituted by tlu! (iovi'rninont of India for tlie they were carry! tig on business in the L’nited 
beneftt of the post al oinployi'es in 1883 but Kingdom in conformity with the jirovisionB of 
gradually admission to tins Fund has been tln^ llritlsli Assurance Companies Act of 1909. 
thrown open to almost all classes of Govornmetit The principal elfocts of the exemptions allowed 
servants who are employed on civil duties. On to these British, Colonial and Foreign companies 
the 3 1st March 1921 then* ■vvau’e 33,258 policies art' that they are fret'd from the necessity either 
in force assuring a total sum of Us. 5,10,80,399 of making a deposit with the (.’ontroller of 
including bonus additions. The life assurance Currency or of making separate' statements 
fund on that date' amounted to Its. 1,60,19,788. rcspe'cdng their Indian business. Those gmnt- 
'rh(' last actuarial valuation disclose'd a surplus eel exe'injitions are alloweel to submit their 
which permittee! a bonus he-ing paid by way of accounts in the form jerescribe'd by the British 
adeiitioii to the sum asnireel at t he rate of 11 Assurance Companies Act of 1909. The 
per cent, uuele'r whole' life pollcie's and 1 per cent. Indian Life Act has to a gre'at extent been 
under endejwment assurance for each ye'ar’s e'uacte'd on tiie lines of tbe British Act. All of 
pyre'ininm ])aid in tlie valuation ])erIod.' '.riie these 24 conijianiesg grant annuities and in 
limit of assurance' permissible' unde-r the rules addition carry on the other clas.scs of business 
of tlie fiinel, which was prevleuisly Its. 4,000, sliown in the billowing statement. This state- 
has now beu'n raised tei Its. 10,000. nient also inelicates the proportion of each 

British, Colonial and Foreign Companies company’s business wliich is transacted in the 
— The're' are' at pre'se'iit 2 I British, Colonial ane] United Kingeloin. Unfortunately no similar 
Foreign Life' Offlees which have' a place' of information can be give'n regarelliig their Indian 
business in India. Of these, 17 are eonstituti'd business as none of the companies, exce'])t the 
in Britain, 2 in Canaela, 1 in Australia, 1 in the* Great Eastern, the* China and the Shanghai, 
Straits Si'tth'inents, 2 ill Shanghai and 1 in the; are* required to give any particulars 
United State's e>f Amerie-a. Ke'arly all are of this nature'. 'I'hcse tlire'o ceimpanie'S transact 
liartialbv e'xempt from tlu; operation of t,he' about ten ]ier cent, of their business ]n 
Jiidiaii Life Assurance Ceinijianies Act of 1912 Ind|a. 



Not constituted in the U, K. [ Constituted in the United Kingdom 
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<a 

A 

i 

s 

Name of Company. ^ Head Office. 




Percentage 
of Life As-' 
suranca 

Insurance business done* premium 

¥ = Pirc ; M = Marine. income in 

C =: Capital redemption. the United 

S Sickness and Accident. Kingdom 

G= fidelity Guarantee to total life 

and Burglary, etc. assurance 

premium 
income. 


■ 1. 

Alliance 

1824 

London 

¥ 

M 

C 

s 

G 

98 -0 

2. 

Atlas 

18<>8 

London 

¥ 


G 

s 

G 

99 -3 

3. 

Commercial 

Union 

1861 

London 

¥ 

M 

C 

s 

G 

95*4 

4, 

Gresham 

1848 

London 



c 



25-1 

{L 

Law Union 










and Hock . . 

1806 

London 

P 


c 

s 

G 

. . 

0 . 

Liverpool and 
London and 
Globe 

1830 

Liverpool 

¥ 

M 

« 

s 

G 

90 -9 

7 . 

London As- 
surance Cor- 
])oration 

1720 

London 

¥ 

M 

c 

s 

0 


8. 

North British 
and Mercan- 
tile . . 

1823 

Edinburgh 

¥ 


c 



90-7 

9. 

Northern 

1830 

Aberdeen 

¥ 


c 

s 

G 

94* d 

10. 

Norwich 

Union 

1797 

Norwich 



c 



70-9 

11. 

Phoenix 

1782 

liOndon 

¥ 

M 

c 

s 

G 

89 '6 

12. 

Royal 

1845 

river pool 

¥ 

M 

0 

s 

G 

83-2 

13. 

RoyM Bx- 

cliange 

1720 

London 

¥ 

M 

(J 

s 

G 

94 -5 

14. 

Royjil Lon- 
don Auxili- 
ary* 

1910 

London 

¥ 


c i 

s 

G 


15. 

Scottish U n- 
ioii and N a- 
tional 

1824 

Edinburgh 

¥ 

M 

G 

s 

G 

81 -2 

16. 

Standard 

1825 

Edinburgh 



c 



46-2 

17. 

Yorkshire .. 

1824 

York .. 

¥ 

M 

1 

G 

s’ 

g’ 

91-3 

18. 

Manufacturers 

1887 

Canada 






•7 

19. 

Sun of Cana- 





C 

s 




da . . 

1865 

Canada 





20. 

Natioual Mu- 
tual of Aus- 
tralasia. 

1869 

Austridia 







21. 

Great Eastern 

1909 

Singapore 





•• 

Nil 

22. 

China 

1898 

Shanghai 





•• 

Nil 

23. 

Shanghai 

1905 

Shanghai 






Nil 

24. 

New York .. 

1845 

United States 






•6 




of America. 








♦ This Company has, with effect from June 1922, merged in the ftoyal London Mutual 
las 11 ranee Socciy. 
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The following table shows some of the voluminous information relating to the Indian business 
of some of the non-Indian Companies which is stated in the returns submitted periodically to 
the Government of India : — 


Kame of Company. 

Year at 
close of 
which 
returns 
relate. 

Indian business in force at : 

RETURN. 

DATE OP 

Number 

of 

Policies. 

Sum Assur- 
ed and 
Bonuses. 

Office 

Annual 

Premium. 

Net 

Actuarial 

Liability. 

1 

1912 ^ 


£ 1 

£ 

£ 

r 


612 

354,539 

15,671 

168,810 

Commercial Union .. •• s 






L 

1917 

650 

311,894 

12,627 

156,474 

r 

1914 

6,461 

888,052 

46,886 

188,975 

Gresham 






1 

1919 

6,981 

1,017,497 

61,647 

282,084 

r 

1915 

6,100 

2,056,807 

96,952 

653,464 

North British and Mercantile . . < 






\ 

1920 

7,662 

2,741,108 

125,384 

945,410 

f 

1916 

3,739 

830,701 

46,535 

144,983 

Norwich Union -< 







1920 

6,114 

1,457,735 

82,167 

305,301 

r 

1915 

2,954 

755,545 

36,210 

161,207 

Phoenix 






1 

1920 

3,892 

1,020,486 

49,862 

286,045 

r 

1914 

2,250 

820,558 

37,956 

216,241 

Boyal .. •• .. < 

1919 

2,623 

1,303,131 

58,351 

410,640 

r 

1916 

731 

143,316 

6,318 

37,008 

Eoyal Exchange i 






1 

1920 

867 

170,916 

7,672 

47,788 

Scottish Union and Nation- f 

1914 

4,995 

1,621,810 

77,650 

663,031 

al (including City of Glasgow) 






1 

1919 

4,804 

1,574,311 

76,683 ' 

812,613 

r 

1914 

79 

22,686 

1,037 

3,740 

Yorkshire i 






1 

1919 

182 

91,766 

4,377 

18,228 
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The brood charaoteriBiios of the trade of 
India are familiar to readers of the Indian Year 
Book. India is chiefly an agricultural country, 
for 72 per cent, of its people are directlv dependent 
upon agriculture for their means of livelihood. 
Consequently, the prosperity of the land is 
largely determined by the character of the 
south-west monsoon rains. An area which 
every year grows larger is protected by irriga- 
tion and the extension of these works, together 
with the Increased resisting power of the people 
and the growth of the manufacturing industry, 
is expected to make the population Immune to 
the shook of such famines as those of 1896-97, 
1899-1900 and 1918-19. But many of the 
irrigation works, such as tanka and wells, depend 
on the rains for their repienishment. Con- 
sequently, the rains mainly determine the 
export trade and the consequent purchasing 
power of the people. Another feature that 
arises from these conditions is that the Imports 
are chiefly manufactured goods and the exports 
produce. 

The main conclusions to be drawn from the 
trade statistics of the last offlcial year are in- 
dicated in the annual Review of the Trade of 
India by Mr. C. G. Freke, Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence, from which the follow- 
ing details are mainly drawn. 

Indian trade in 1922-23 had many of the 
characteristics of the previous year, but the 
general position at the end of the year was 
distinctly healthier than at its beginning. 
The period of readjustment after the postwar 
boom began about the beginning of 1921, when 
the period of liquidation set in. And the worst 
of this liquidation was borne by 1021-22. During 
1922-23 stagnation was the key note of the 
imwrt trade, but on the export side conditions 
in India favoured a strong revival to which, 
however, her overseas customers were only in 
a position to provide a moderate response. The 
rains were ample and well distributed and good 
harvests were reaped in practically all parts of 
the country. As a result of two good years the 
exportable surpluses of grains and seeds were 
considerable and prices of the staple food-grains 
fell appreciably. The unsold stocks of imported I 
goods carried over from the previous year were 
gradually cleared and the general increase in 
purchasing power was evidenced by the large 
importations of gold and silver which were a 
normal feature of Indian trade before the war 
but have been absent during the two previous 
years. It was pointed out, however, in last 
year’s review that the prospects of real improve- 
ment in Indian trade are bound up with the 
improvement of purchasing power in Europe 
— in 1913-14 fifty eight per cent, of her exjKirts 
went to European countries. During the year 
1922 there were distinct signs of improvement. 
Most European countries showed notable 
improvement in practically all branches of indus- 


trial and commercial activity and there were 
by December 1922 signs of steady improvement 
visible nearly everywhere. In the first quarter 
of 1923, the occupation of the Ruhr introduced 
a factor of uncertainty and difficulty, which, 
although it gave a temporary stimulus to inter- 
national trade in certain commodities, particu- 
larly coal and iron and steel, very soon led to 
marked stagnation and arrested the general 
Improvement in trade which had been noticeable 
up till then. This change was felt in India In 
the increased prices of certain imports, particu- 
larly iron and steel and dyes, and in the slack- 
ening of the demand for certain of her exports, 
particularly hides. India’s three best individual 
customers are the United Kingdom, Japan, 
and the United States of America and conse- 
quently from an exchange point of view, she is 
particularly Interested in the movements of the 
levels of wholesale prices in those countries. 
Those levels remained remarkably constant in 
both the United Kingdom and India, and in 
Japan also the level was well maintained except 
for a fall in the period November to January. 
The level in the United States rose from 11'7 
(Bradstreet’s index number) in April 1922 to 
13' 9 in March 1923, practically the whole of the 
rise taking place after the end of August, i.e., 
after tho considerable increases in import duties, 
enacted under the Eodney Tariff, were brought 
Into effect. Apart from the variations in Conti- 
nental exchanges, the sterling exchange rate 
was comparatively steady. After rising slowly 
from Sagtf.in Apriltolif. 4 in December, it 
spurted to Is. in January but this rise was 
short-lived and it fell as rapidly again to the 
neighbourhood of Is. 4d.,where it remained until 
the close of tho year. Tho economic state of 
some of tho principle European countries became 
steadily worse and this was naturally reflected 
in the foreign exchanges, 'the German mark 
reached unprecedentedly low levels and has 
since alniosr passed out of commerce. The 
Austrian rate rose to over 400,000 by August 
but was thereafter steady. Tho currencies of 
Greece, Turkey, Poland, Ilouinania and Portugal 
also depreciated considerably but that of Czecho 
I Slovakia made a good recovery. 

The decrease in the recorded values of imports 
was primarily due to lower prices, Mhile the 
improvement in tlie value of exports was a 
genuine increase, as the general level of export 
prices was fairly steady. The following figures 
have been compiled to show the values of imports 
and exports, of merchandise onlv^ on the basis of 
declared valuers in 1913-14. 'J'liese statistics 
are necessarily approximate, but they are suffi- 
ciently accurate to afford a reliable measure of 
the course of trade, and they illustrate tho extent 
to which Indian trade is returning to pre-war 
dimensions, more on the export side than on the 
import side. It has also to be borne in mind 
that in 1913-14 trade was distinctly better than 
the pre-war normal. 

(in crores of Rupees) 



1913-14. 

1919-20. 

1920-21.. 

^ 1921-22. 

, 

1922-23. 

Imports 

183 

101 

142 

124 

138 

Exports 

Total trade in merchandise 

244 

198 

172 j 

182 

214 






excluding re-exports 

427 

299 I 

814 

306 

362 
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Imports of Merchandise. 

Cotton Manufactures. — During 1921-22 the 
combination of excessive stocks on hand and the 
reduced purchasing power of consumers rendered 
importations small. Most of the old stocks 
were cleared and the improvement in purchasing 
power combined with the collapse of the move- 
ment against the use of imported goods led 
to a marked increase in importations. Future 
prospects did not become sutticiently clear to 
lead wholesale distributors to jdacc large orders 
and the high price of the raw material lessened 
the expansion which might otherwise have been 
anticipated from the improvement of purchasing 
j)ower due to good harvests — the average price 
of Middling American in liiverpool was 12A pence 
in 1922 as compartHl with JO ])ence in 1921. 
Trade throughout the year was lltful and uncer- 
tain but there w«'re clear signs of its reaching 
a steady basis of normal trading. 

The total im])orts of cotton manufj^tnres 
increased in value to Us, 70 crores in 1922-2:1 
as compared with Us. 57 crores in 1921-22 and 
its. 60 crores in 1913-14. 'riieso values represent 
respectively 30, 21, and 36 per cent, of India’s 
total imports during each of the years sj)ecit!cd. 
The increase in thoim ports of cotton twist and 
yarn was maintained and the quantity rose from 
57 to 59 million lbs. but the value fell by Us. 
2, 25 lakhs to Us. 9,26 lakhs on account of lower 
prices. Tlie increase in quantity was only 4 
per cent, over 1921-22, while the decrease in 
value was 20 per cent. The average value ])er 
lb. decreased from Us. 2-0-3 in 1921-22 to Us. 
1-9-0 in 1922-23. There was a noticeable increase 
in the imports of counts Nos. 1 to 20, which 
nearly doubled from 7 million lbs. in 1921-22 to 
13 million lbs. in 1922-23, of which 12 million 
bs.were received from Japan as against 5 million 
lbs. in the preceding year. 'J'hc imports of counts 
31 and over decreased from 36 to 33 million lbs. 
of which the United Kingdom supplied 21 mil- 
lions and Japan 10 millions as against 27 and 7 
millions respectively in 1921-22. The United 
Kingdom maintained her position in the higher 
counts but Japan practically dominated the 
market in the lower counts, in whicli she is a 
strong competitor with Indian mill-made yarns. 
Of the total imports, 52 per cent, came from the 
United Kingdom and 45 i^er cent, from Japan. 
The corresponding percentages wore for 1921-22, 
70 and 26, for 1920-21 , 49 and 43 and for 1913-14, 
86 and 2. The sum total of imports and produc- 
tion was 765 million lbs. as against 751 million 
lbs. in 1921-22 and 727 million lbs. in 1913-M. 
Thetotalquantity of cotton piece-goodslmported 
increased by 500 million yards or 46 per cent, 
to 1,600 million yards, the largest increase being 
in grey goods. Urey goods increased by nearly 
300 million yards or 46 per cent., whilo white 
and coloured varieties each showed an increase 
of about 100 million yards or 31 and 76 per cent, 
respectively. In spite of these improvements 
the quantities still foil short of the pre-war level 
by 39,49, and 71 ixir cent, respectively. 

Sugar. — Sugar ranked third in India’s import 
trade in 1921-22. It fell back to fourth i>laeo 
in 1922-23 with a total value of Us. 15J crores, 
the first three being cotton manufactures (Us. 
70 crores), machinery and millwork(Rs.24 crores) 
and iron and steel(Us. 18 crores). The excessive 
stocks at the end of 1921-22 together with heavy 


losses by merchants in that year as a result of the 
continuous fall in prices of Java sugar depress- 
ed the trade. The total quantity of imj^rted 
sugar, refined and unrefined, decreased oy 38 
l)er cent, to 442,400 tons. Over 84 per cent, of 
the imports came from Java and 7 per cent, from 
Mauritius. Imi)ortsfrom Java(includingimportf) 
from the Straits Settlements which are forward- 
ing agents for Java sugar) fell to 373,700 tons 
from 628-400 tons in 1921-22. In 1922 Java 
exported 1 ,379,420 tons of sugar, of which British 
India and the Straits took about 28 per cent. 
Bengal took 151,600 tons or 41 i)er cent, of the 
Java imjKWts, Bombay 104,500 tons or 28 jier 
cent, Karachi 86.200 tons or 23 per cent, Burma 
22,700 tons or 6 per cent, and Madras 8,700 
tons or 2 i)er cent. The most marked decrease 
in the iin])ort of .lava sugar was in Bengal which 
took less than half the (jnantity im})ortcd in 

1921- 22, while Bombay increased her takings. 
'I'ijo Imports of JIaiiritins sugar decreased 
from 61,600 tons in 1921-22 to 31.400 tons, of 
which 72 per cent, was taken hy Bom])ay and 27 
])(‘rcont, by Bengal. Mauritius sugar, being sugar 
manufactured within tlie British Empire, pays 
a lower rate of duty on entry into the United 
Kingdom than outside sugar and hence the ten- 
dency in future will ho for this sugar to be attroct- 
ed more and more to the United Kingdom. 
'I’ho principal sources of India’s foreign sugar 
supplies arc shown in tlie following table : — 

Higher prices ruling in the preceding years 
gave an impetus to the sugar industry of India. 
The area under cultivation increased from 
2,:395,000 acres in 1921-22 to 2,721,000 acres 
in 1922-23 and the production of sugar 
from 2,599,000 tons to 2,989,000 tons. In 
some districts, notably in North Bihar, 
several centrals have been established for the 
manufacture of sugar direct from cane and 
I foTTCtlning raw sugar, and Indian farmers in the 
I white sugar tract have realised that it is more 
to their advantage to sell their canes to these 
centrals for ready money than to crush them 
themselves. In view of the reduced Imports 
of foreign sugar it is of interest tonotethat in 

1922- 23 the net production of gur in India 
was 342,800 tons greater than in 1921-22 
Exports of Indian sugar fell from 6,200 tons in 
1921-22 valued at Rs. 25 lakhs to 3,500 tons, 
valued at Rs. 10^ lakhs, and of this quantity 
2,479 ton.s, valued at nearly Rs. 6 lakhs consisted 
of molasses. 

Metals and Manufactures thereof. — 

The total value in 1922-23 amounted to Rs. 25 
crores. Iron and steel represented Rs. 18 crores 
of this total and occupied tlietliird j)laeein order 
of importance among imports, ousting sugar 
which occupied that place in the proeodlng year 
If there were includc'd und('r tlie heading of 
metals and manufactures also machinery and 
mill-work (Rs. 23.J crores), railway plant and 
rolling stock (Rs. 11 crores), cutlery, hardware 
and instruments (excluding electrical instru- 
ments) (Rs. 6i crores) and vehicles other than 
carriages an<l carts (Rs. .3 crores), the total 
value would reach Rs. 69 crores and so would 
bo short of the value of textiles by Its. 7 crores 
only. 

Iron and Steel- — The Imports of manu- 
factured iron and steel (excluding pig and old 
iron) increased from 580,000 tons ,in 1921-22 
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to 732,000 tons in 1922-23, the liighest figure 
recorded since 191 3-14, bub lower prices account- 
ed for a drop of Its. 2,56 lakhs in value to 
Bs. 18,23 lakhs as compared with the preceding 
year. The chief increases were in sheets and 
lates, nails, rivets and washers, bolts and nuts, 
oops and strips, steel bars and channel, wire 
other than fencing wire, wire nails and wire 
rope, all of which increased both in quantity 
and to a lesser proportion in value. Iron bars 
and channels, beams, pillars and girders, cast 
pipes and fittings, and steel angles and springs 
showed increases in quantity but decreases in 
value. The only important items in which 
decreases were noticeable were wrought tubes, 
pipes and fittings and cast steel which decreased 
respectively by 10,000 tons and 300 tons in quan - 
tity and by Rs. 1,56 lakhs and Ra. 3 lakhs in 
value. The increase under steel bars was chiefly 
contributed by Belgium and Germany which 
quoted lower prices than the United Kingdom. 
There were larger arrivals of galvanised sheets 
and plates from the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America. The United King- 
dom, Norway and Sweden mostly contributed 
to an increase under nails, rivets and washers. 
Cast pipes and fittings were received mostly 
from the United Kingdom. There were larger 
supplies of tubes, pipes and fittings wrought 
from the United Kingdom and Germany, with 
lower prices, while the United States of America 
lost ground in this line. Wire nails were chiefly 
supplied by Germany, Belgium and the United 
States of America, while wire rope was obtained 
mostly from the United Kingdom. 

Machinery and Millwork — As in the 

previous year the head “Machinery and mill- 
work ’* ranked next in importance to that of 
cotton manufactures in India's import trade 
during 1922-23. The total value of the imports 
of machinery of all kinds including belting for 
machinery decreased to Rs. 24 crores from Rs. 
35 crores in 1921-22, a decrease largely duo to 
lower manufacturing costs. Almost all des- 
criptions showed a decrease in value with the 
exception of cotton textile machinery and sewing 
and Emitting machines. The heaviest decrcaires 
were shown by jute mill machinery( — Rs. 2,53 
lakhs or 59 per cent.) and boilers ( — Rs. 1,31 
lakhs or 51 per cent.). The value of cotton 
machinery Imported increased from Rs. 7,64 
lakhs to Rs. 8,49 lakhs due to a large increase 
in cotton spinning machinery, from Rs. 4,58 
lakhs to Rs. 6,52 lakhs. Cotton weaving, 
bleaching and other sorts of cotton machinery, 
however, decreased by Rs. 1,09 lakhs to Rs. 
1,97 lakhs. Jute machinery decreased by 59 
per cent, in value to Rs. 1,79 lakhs, and total 
textile machinery fell from Rs. 12,82 to Rs. 
10,68 lakhs, of which the United Kingdom 
supplied 98 per cent. 

Bailway Plant and Rolling Stock.— 

Railway expenditure in India was greatly res- 
tricted during the war and confined only to works 
that were absolutely necessary. The value of 
the imports of railway plant and rolling stock, 
on private and Government accounts combined, 
averaged Rs. 4,73 lakhs during the war quin- 
quennium (1914-15 to 1918-19) as compared 
with the pre-war average of Rs. 8,91 lakhs. 
After the termination of the war the value of 
railway plant and, rolling stock imported both 
on private and Government account 'steadily 
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increased from Rs. 9,05 lakhs in 1919-20 to 
Rs. 16,60 lakhs in 1920-21 and to Rs. 21,86 
lakhs in the following year. In 1922-23thevalue 
of total imports fell, partly owing to marked 

f )rlce-reductions, and amounted to Rs. 13,76 
aklis, of which Rs. 2,70 lakhs were on Govern- 
ment account as compared with Bs. 2,95 lakhs 
in 1921-22. 

The Imports from the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America during the last 
four years were in the following proportions : — 

1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 

United King- 69 96 97 94 

dom. 

United States 30 1 1 1 

of America. 

Motor Vehicles. — The year 1922-23 opened 
with considerable stocks of motor carson hand, but 
there are indications that the bulk of these had 
been absorbed by the cud of the year. Impor- 
tations rose from 2,895 in 1921-22 to 4,323 in 
1922-23, an increase of 50 per cent. Thcincrease 
of the import duty from 20 to 30 per cent, in 
March 1922 was speedily neutralised by price- 
reductions and prices were on the downward 
trend throughout 1922-23. The value of the 
imports decreased by 20 per cent, to Rs. 1,38 
lakhs as the result of large importations of 
the clieaper American and Canadian cars. Of 
the total imports 1.846 cars came from Canada, 
1,386 from the United States, 449 frem the 
United Kingdom. 131 from Italy, 119 from 
Belgium, 61 from France, and 65 from Germany. 

In connection with the dominance of American 
and Canadian cars in the Indian n)arket, it is 
worthy of note that of the total number of cars 
registered in the world, approximately 14i 
million at the beginning of 1923, it is estimated 
that 88 per cent, consist of cars registered in the 
United States and Canada, and the prcductlcn 
of motor vehicles in the United States during 
1922 was 2,400,000. This very large home 
demand gives North American manufacturers 
a distinct advantage in this market over their 
European competitors. Travelling conditions 
In the United States are also more closely similar 
tolong distance touring and estate-work in India 
than is the travelling on goed roads for which 
European cars are mostly designed. The price- 
factor is, however, the chief consideration and 
it is their big advantage in this respect that 
enables American and Canadian cars to domi* 
nate the Indian market. 

Hardware. — This omnibus head includes a 
number of items, such as enamelled ironware,, 
Implementsand tools (other than machine tools) 
buckets of tinned or galvanised iron, metal and 
glass lamps, safes, stoves, builders' hardware, 
domestic hardware, etc. The total value of the 
imports showed a small decrease from Rs. 6,92 
lakhs in 1921-22 to Rs. 6,16 lakhs in 1922-23. 
The noticeable feature of the trade was a large 
increase at the expense of British and American 
products, in the imports from Germany which 
were valued at Rs. 1,12J lakhs or 22 per cent, 
of the total, as compared with Rs. 61 lakhs 
or 10 per cent, in 1921-22 and Rs. 29 lakhs or 
3 per cent, in 1920-21, 
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Mineral Oils. — The year 1922 was not. so 
favourable for the oil industry us its immediate 
predecessors. Prices fell considerably owing 
to production having outstripped consumption. 
There was an increased output of crude oil in 
the United States of America and Mexico in 
the earlier months of the year, but in the closing 
months Mexican output fell off considerably 
which tended to firm up prices in other produc- 
ing countries. The smalier Mexican output 
was, liowever, more than counterbalanced by 
the increase in other directions. So that the 
world output was not much affected. I'ifty 
million gallons of kerosene (bulk oil 45,670,000 
and ease oil 4,042.000) were imported in 1022-23 
as compared with 46 1 million gallons (bulN 
41 J millions and case 5 millions) in 1921-22. 
'L'he quantity, however, was 16^^ million gallons 
less than the average annual imports during the 
live pre-war years ending 1913-14. The average 
dciclared value ])er gallon fell from 11 anlia.s 
11 j)ies to 10 annas 9 ])ics and im])orts showe d 
adecreasein valnefrom Its. 3,46 lakhsin 1921-22 
to Its. 3,38 lakhs in 1922-23. Thirty-nine 
million gallons or 78 per cent, came from the 
United States as comapred with 40 million 
gallons or 86 per cent, in 1921 -22. Porm'O sent 
8 million gallons or 15 per cent., and 2 million 
gallons of Persian kerosem* oil wt re imjwjrted 
from Egyi)t. Coastwise im])ortH from Purina 
to India proper amounted to 119 million gallons 
as compared with 116 million gallons in 1921-22, 
100 million gallons in 1920-21, and a pre-war 
average of 93 million gallons. ^I’here was again 
an increase in the imports of fuel oils from .58 to 
62^ million gallons, due to theincreased demand 
for liquid fuel by railways, ships and industrial 
(‘oncerns. Persia supplied 51 million gallons or 
81 per cent, of the total imports. 

Exports of Merchandise. 

Cotton. — The American crop was estimat'd 
at 12,202 thousand bales (100 lbs.) as compared 
with 9,942 thousand bales in 1921 and 16,800 
tliousand halos in 1920, and the Kgyidian crop 
at 1,213 thousand bales as compared with 817 
thousand balesin 1921 and 1,491 thousand bales 
in 1920. The Indian crop also increased, by 16 
percent., from 4,485 tliousand bales (400 lbs.) 
in 1921-22 to 5,181 thousand bales in 1922-23. 
The production in 1920-21 was 3,600 thousand 
bales. 

Exi>orts from India increased to 3,362 
thousand bales as compared with 2,989 thousand' 
balesin 1021-22,2,074 tliousand balesin 1920-21 , 
and a pre-war average of 2,407 thousand 
bales. Japan took 1,621 tliousand bales or 48 
per cent, of the total quantity exported as com- 
pared with 1 ,760 thousand bales or 59 jicr cent, 
in 1921-22 and a pre-war average of 1,012 
tliousand bales, which amounted to nearly tv/o- 
tliirds of her total importation of cotton. 
Although Japan has been steadily increasing 
her consumption of cotton during recent years 
slie has been making great efforts to increase 
production both in Japan and in Korea and her 
iniix)rtatioii8 of American cotton are mu<h 
greater than formerly. This latter increase 
is due to finer spinning as is shown by 
her retunis of counts spun. The reduc- 
tion of about 20 per cent, in spindleage 
re.sultiiig from the disaster in the autumn of 
1923 may temixirarily reduce her cotton con- 


sumption, but that will be quite temporary and 
It may well be inucb less than was at first anti- 
ciijutcd, as most of her spinning mills were not 
working full-time and those which remain eflcc- 
tivc cun absorb a fair quantity of the anticirated 
decrease merely by an oxtensicri of workirg 
hours. It is anticipated that a certain number 
of the mills destroyed may be re-estal lisbi d in 
the neighbourhood of Shanghai in order to bene 
fit by the Oilnese tariff. 80 that the futiiii' 
may show a still larger inircn.'-e in Chinese 
cotton imports accompanied iiossibly by a 
decrease, or at any rate a cessation of the 
hi creases noticed in recent years, of cotton 
im]H)rts into Japan. 

Cotton Piece-goods. — There was a slight 
decreasein production of 6 million yards as ec in- 
pared with 1921-22, but an increase of 9 per 
cent, over 1920-21. Q'bc decline which was 
observed under colonrcd goeds during 1921-22 
was more than made iij) in 1922-23 ; dbutis and 
shirtings and longclolh undi r grey anti IJeadicd 
l>ieee-good.s, wliicli showed great iiureases in 
1921-22, exiieiieneed slight declines in tbi' year 
under review. Exports of grey and Mendied 
goods increased by 7 niillien yards to 32’2 mlllit n 
yards, while eolound goods fi ll by 11 millicn 
yards to 124‘8 million y;irds. Exjorts of 
total piece-goods to Turkey. Mesojotamia, 
and I’cTsla deireased to 61 milliiui yards Imn 
66 million yards and those to SingnjioK'.rok ml o 
: and Aden were 45 million yards as cduparid 
with 47 million yards. Exports to East African 
l)orts incTcascd to 25 million yards, frr m 22 
million yards. iJombay, as nsnal, bad the bulk 
of the trade with 77 per cent, of tbetotaiqiiantity 
exported, while Madra,s bad 22 per cent. 

The value of goods woven in Indian mills 
during tlic year, as fur ns n'ported, was Ks. 59^ 
crorcs against Jis. 603 erorts in 1921-22, while 
tho value of cotton goods im})orted was Ils. 61 
crorcs as comi)ared witli Ks. 45^^ erores in tl\c 
previous year. It should be noted that there 
is no record of piece-goods manufactured on 
hand looms. 

Jute and Jute Manufactures. — The figures 
of 1922-23 showed a n^arked improvement upon 
those of 1921-22, The total weight of raw and 
manufactured jute shipped in 1922-23 increased 
by 13 per cent, from 1,108 to 1,250 thousand 
tons, but, owing to improved prices, the value 
of these exports increased by 43 per cent, from 
Ils. 44 to Bs. 63 erores. The following figures 
show the exports of raw and manufactured Jute 
separately in 1913-14, 1921-22 and 1922-23;— 


— 

! 

1913-14. 

1 

1921-22. 

1922-23 

Jute (in tliousand 




tons) 

768 

468 

678 

Bags (in millions) . 

369 

387 

344 

Cloth (in million 




yards) . . 

1 

1,061 

1,121 

1,254 


Foodgrains and Flour.— The exports of 
grain, pulse and flour during 1922-23 amounted 
to 2,598,200 tons, valnid at Rs. 42,48 lakhs, 
showing an increase of 57 per cent, in quantity 
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and 42 per cent, in value over 1921-22, due to 
the removal of the embargo on the exi)ort of 
rice. The Important crops are rice and wheat, 
92 per cent, of the total quantity of foodgrains 
and hour exported consisting of rice (2,125,300 
tons), wheat (220,200 tons), and wheat flour 
(50,100 tons). 

Oilseeds. — The fourth place among exports 
Is taken by oilseeds, the first three being cotton 
and jute, raw and manufactured, and foodgraine. 
Indian supplies were, generally speaking, plenti- 
ful as the result of good rains, and, although the 
industrial activities of Europe have by no means 
completely recovered from the war and post- 
war paralysis, the total off-take of Indian oil- 
seeds improved considerably. 

The total exports amounted to 1,177,000 tons, 
valued at Rs. 27,35 lakhs, showing an increase 
of 60 per cent, in quantity and 57 per cent, in 
value, as compared with 1921-22. The bulk 
of the oilseed crops are harvested towards the 
end of one financial year and are marketed in 
the following year. In 1920-21 Indian oilseeds 
fared badly in foreign markets, and in 1921-22, 
there was no marked recovery, excejit in ground- 
nuts. In 1922-23, all the principal descriptiens 
of seeds were exported in larger quantities. 

Direction of Trade. 

India's exports normally exceed her imports 
in the case of all the countries with which she 
deals in large quantities, excepting the United 
Kingdom where the reverse has always been the 
case. 

The percentage share of the United Kingdom 
under imports rose from 56’6 per cent. in 1921-22 
to 60 '2 per cent, in 1922-28 and in exports from 
20 '1 to 22*4 per cent, as com parcel with her 
pre-war shares of 64*1 and 23*4 percent, respec- 
tively. The share of Ills Majesty's Dominions 
and other British Possessions in imports 
dropped from 10 to 7 per cent, due mainly to 
the cessation of the large wheat Imports from 
Australia and decreased imports of Mauritius 
sugar, Natal coal, and Kenya cotton. The share 
in export also fell from 21 to over 18 per cent. 
The whole British Empire had 52 per cent, of the 
totaltrade(67* 2 per cent, of the imports and 40* 7 
per cent, of the exports) as against 54 per cent, 
(imports 66*6 per cent, and exports 41 per cent.) 
in 1921-22. The share of the United States 
in the import trade, although still considerably 
greater than her pre-war share, has shown a 
steady decline since the close of the war, and it 
dropped from 8*1 per cent. In 1921-22 to 5*7 
per cent. in 1922-23, but her share in the export 
trade, which had also been on the downward 
grade, improved from 10 per cent, in 1921-22 
to 11*1 per cent, in 1922-23. Japan made a 
slight recovery in Imports from 5*1 per cent to 
6*2 per cent, hut her share in the export trade 
dropped from 15 7 per cent, to 13 per cent. 


Germany's share In imports Improved from 2*7 
per cent. In 1921-22 to 6*1 per cent, and In exports 
from 6*7 per cent, to 7*2 per cent., the pre-war 
shares being 6*9 and 10*6 per cent, respectively. 
The Belgian share of Imports (2*7 per cent.) 
exceeded her share (2*1 per cent.) in 1921-22, 
owing mainly to larger importations of Iron and 
steel, and her share in exjwrts also increased to 
3*6 percent.from3*3percent.inl921-22. Smaller 
imports of sugar from Java and Mauritius 
accounted for a considerable decrease in their 
shares in the Import trade ; and with the practi- 
cal stoppage of wheat imports from Australia, 
her share in the total trade (imports and exports) 
decreased and stood almost at the pre-war level. 

'Turning now to the exports the share of the 
United Kingdom under tea(87 per cent.), although 
slightly less than in the preceding year, was 
di.stinctly higher than the pre-war share (72 
per cent.) due partly to the fact that Russia is 
still out of the market and partly to increased 
consumption. The share of the Persian Gulf 
littoral showed an improvement, while Australia 
is on the downward grade owing to the competi- 
tion of Java tea. Under raw jute, the share 
of Germany fell from 30 per cent. In 1921-22 to 
25 per cent.in 1922-23 and of France from 12 to 
10 per cent., while that of the United Kingdom 
and the United States rose, respectively, from 
20 and 13 per cent, to 26 and 15 per cent.in 1922- 
I 23. Apart from the Increase in the share of the 
United States from 40 per cent, in 1921-22 to 
46 per cent, in 1922-23 and the decrease in the 
share of Japan from 4J to 1 per cent., no other 
changes under the head of jute manufactures are 
striking. Under raw cotton the share of Japan 
fell from 60 per cent, in 1921 -22 to 49 per cent, 
in 1922-23, while China's share (15 percent.) 
remained almost at the level of the preceding 
year— her share in the pre-war year was,however, 
less than 2 per cent. The shares of Germany 
and Italy, although less than their pre-war 
shares, and of the United Kingdom Increased 
as compared with 1921-22. Of oilseeds the 
United Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands 
and Italy took greater shares of the considerably 
1 n creased tot alex port , wh i le th e sh ar es of Belgium 
and France decreased. Under loodgrains the 
shares of the principal importing countries 
showed decreases witn the exception of the 
United Kingdom, whose share was 12 percent, 
in 1922-23 as compared with 10 percent, in 
1921-22 and 27 per cent, in 1918-14. In hides 
and skins, the United States lost her ground 
considerably, and both Great Britain and to a 
less extent Germany made progress at her 
expense. The share of the United Kingdom 
rose from 33 to 42 per cent, as compared with 
26 per cent, before tlie war and that of the 
United States, which rose from 24 percent, in 
1913-14 to 34 percent, in 1921-22, fell to 26 
per cent, in 1922-23. 




The following table shows the imports from and cxpojts to Fnroper-n ai d otl er fenign coin.tri'^s 
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DIRECTION OF TRADE. 



TOTAL foreign Countries is-t j 83 I +101 I 118 I iii , + 34 144 69 j +55 | 135 ;6 j +io9 



Imports. Exports and Balance of Trade of India (Private Merchandise onlF > 
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The Government of India in October, 1921, 
appointed a Commission of officials and non- 
officials with the following terms of reference : — 
To examine with reference to all the interests 
concerned the tariff policy of the Government 
of India, including the question of the desirabi- 
lity of adopting the principle of Imperial prefer- 
ence, and to make recommendations.’* 

The report of the Commission was issued in 
1922. The main report was signed by all the 
members of the Commission, namely. Sir Ib- 
rahim llaliiintooia (President), Mr. T. V. Sesha- 
girl Ayyar, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. J. C. Coyajee, 
Sir M. B. Dadabhoy, Mr. Jamnadas Bwarkada'^, 
Mr. E. Holberton, Mr. R. A. Mant, Mr. Narottam 
Morarjee, Mr. C. W. Rhodes and Sir Montagu 
Webb, but Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Mr. T. V. 
Seshagirl Ayyar, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas and Narottam Morarjee appended 
a minute of dissent. 

The recommendations of the Commission as 
a whole may be summarised in the iollov/ing 
paragraphs : 

Preliminary Conclusions. — 1* (a) That the 
Government of India adopt a policy of Protec- 
tion to bo applied with discrimination along the 
lines indicated in this Report, (b) That discrimi- 
nation be exercised in the selection of industries 
for protection, and in the degree of protection 
afforded, so as to make the inevitable burden 
on the community as liglit as is consistent with 
the due development of industries, (c) That the 
Tariff Board in dealing with claims for protec- 
tion satisfy itself (i) that the indusiry possess- 
es natural advantages ; (ii) that without the 
help of protection it is not likely to develop at 
all or not so rapidly as is desirable ; and (iii) 
that it will eventually bo able to face world com- 
petition without protection, (d) That raw ma- 
terials and machinery be ordinarily admitted 
free of duty, and that semi-manufactured goods 
used in Indian industries be taxed as lightly 
as possible. ( 0 ) That Industries essential for 

f )urpose8 of National Defence, and for the deve- 
opinent of which conditions in India are not 
unfavourable, bo adequately protected if neces- 
sary. 9 ) 'J'hat no export duties be ordinarily 
imposed except for purely revenue purposes 
and then only'at very low rates ; but that when 
it is considered necessary to restrict the export 
of food grains, the restriction be effected by 
temporary export duties and not by prohibition. 

2. That a permanent Tariff Board be created 
whose duties will be inter alia to investigate 
the claims of particular industries to protection, 
to watch the operation of the Tariff and gen- 
erally to advise Government and the Legislature 
in carrying out the policy indicated above. 

8. (a) That no general system of Imperial 
Preference be introduced ; but (b) that the ques- 
tion of adopting a policy of preferential duties 
on a limited number of commodities be referred 
to the Indian Legislature after preliminary 
examination of the several cases by the Tariff 
Board, (c) That, if the above policy be adopted. 
Its application be governed by the following 
principles : (1) That no preference be granted 
on any article without the approval of the 
Legislature. (ii)That do preference given in | 
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any way diminish the protection required by 
Indian Industries. (Iii) That preference do not 
involve on balance any appreciable economic 
loss to India, (d) That any preferences which 
it may be found possible to give to the United 
Kingdom be granted as a free gift, (e) That In 
the case of other parts of the Empire preference 
be grunted only by agreements mutually advan- 
tageous. 

4. That the existing Cotton Excise Duty in 
view of its past history and associations be un- 
reservedly condemned, and that Government 
and the Legislature start again with a “ clean 
slate ” regulating their excise policy solely in 
the interests of India. 

Subsidiary Recommendations.— 5. That 

the proviso to Section 20 of the Sea Customs Act 
be repealed and that Customs Duty be ordi- 
narily levied on goods belonging to Government. 

0 . That difficulties in the shape of shipping 
rebates or unfair advantages like dumping, 
depreciated exchanges, bounty-fed imports from 
abroad, be Investigated and where possible re- 
moved. 

7. That industrial development be promoted 
by giving a more industrial bias to primary 
education and providing opportunities for 
training apprentices, and organisations for 
increasing the mobility of labour. 

8 . Tliat no obstacles be raised to the free 
inflow of foreign capital, but that Government 
monopolies or concessions be granted only 10 
companies incorporated and registered in India 
with rupee capital, such companies to have a 
reasonable proportion of Indian Directors 
and to afford facilities for training Indian 
apprentices. 

9. That the Tariff be not ordinarily etiaployed 
for retaliation or as a means of aggression. 

10. That the Tariff be elaborated with a 
view to remove ambiguities and that the system 
of specific duties and tariff valuations be cau- 
tiously extended. 

Dissent. — The writers of the Minute of 
Dissent set out the reasons which induced them 
to do so in the following words : 

(a) The main recommendation has been 

hedged in by conditions and pro- 
visoes which are calculated to 
Impair Its utility. 

(b) In places, the language employed is 

half-hearted an apologetic. 

(c) Wo are unable to agree with the views 

of our colleagues on Excise, Forelm 
Capital, Imperial Preference and the 
constitution of the Tariff Board. 

2. Our first objection Is to the statement in 
the Report that “ we recommend a policy of 
protection to be applied with discrimination 
along the lines of the Report.” To formulate 
a policy in these words is open to objection be- 
cause (i) In the first place, it mixes up policy 
with procedure. (Ii) In the second place, by 
emphasising the method of carrying out the po- 
licy, the vital issue of the problem is obscured, 
(ill) In the tliird place, it ignores the fact that 
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every country applies Protection with discrimi- 
nation suited to its own conditions. <iv) J’ourtli- 
ly In our opinion tho outlook of our colieagucs 
Is different from ours. We do not therefore 
feel justified in subscribing to tlie view that Pro- 
tection should be applied with discrimination 
“along the lines of the Keport.” 

In our opinion, there should be an unqualified 
pronouncement that the fiscal policy best suited 
for India is Protection. 

Tariff Board Appointed- — In July I02.‘i 
the Government of India announced tlie appoint- 
ment of a I’arilf Hoard for a period not exceed- 
ing one your in tho first instance to carry out 
the Investigations resulting from the acceptance 
of their resolution and to make recommendations 
thereon. 

The Board was constituted as follows: — 
President. - Mr. G. liainy, C. 8. I., C. I. E., 
I.G.8. Members — The Hon. Mr. V. G. Kale, 
Ih-ofessor of Economics, Eergusson College, 
Poona, and Mr. P. P. Ginwala, M.L.A., Bar- 

THE SUGAR 

The Report of the Indian Sugar Committee 
appointed by tho Government of India in 
October 1919 to investigate the possibility of 
organizing and developing the sugar industry 
in India was published in August, 1921. Tlio 
Report of this Committee was fully summarised 
in The Indian Year Book for 1922, pages 281 
et Keq, to which reference should be made. 

In the introductory chapter to the Report, tho 
considerations which led to the appointment 
of the Committee are emphasized. These were 
tho very low production of sugar to the acre 
in India as compared with tho other great cane 
growing countries of tho world and the depend- 
ence of tho country on foreign supplies to sup- 
plement its own outturn. It is pointed out that 
the average production of sugar to the acre 
In India, is only 1 '07 tons against 1 '90 tons in 
Cuba, 4 '12 tons in Java and 4 '61 tons in 
Hawaii. The comparison is even less favour- 
able to India, if it is remembered tliat 
99 per cent, of tho sugar produced in India 
is in the form of “ gur ’’ wliich is in reality a 
sweetmeat and yields not more than 50 per cent, 
of refined sugar, whilst tho cane sugar from other 
countries yields on the average 90 per cent, 
the residue in each case consisting of molasses 
and waste. In actual sugar, therefore, India’s 
production per acre is less than ono-tliird tliat 
of Cuba, ono-sixth that of Java and one-seventh 
that of Hawaii. In spite of its 2| million acres 
under sugar, seven times the acreage of Java, 
the imports of sugar during the four pre-war 
years, averaged 724,000 tons, valued at 
Rs. 12 '71 crores and during the four war years 
532,000 tons, valued at 118.13 '43 crores. The 
bulk of this came from Java. 

A Sugar Board.— The Committee held 
that the organization of the sugar industry 
on the Java model adapted to suit tho needs 
of India is essential to progress. Such an 
organization must be largely official at tlie outset 
but the object should be to hand it over almost 
entirely to non-official control at as early a stage 
as possible. It should take the form of an Indian 
Sugar Board with five official and six non- 
official members. In tho first instance, all the 
members would have to be nominated by Govern- 
ment but tho first duty of the Board should be 


CommiUet, 


at-Law, llai lUihiulur S. N. liaiierji, Assistant 
Secretary, Coiuinerce Department. 

'J’he Government of India will select the 
industries to be taken up for investigation and 
determine tho order cf the inquiry, and it will 
be the duty of tho Tarilf Board after such exami- 
nation, as it thinks necessary to make reconi- 
rnend.ations regarding tlui protection (it auy) 
to he extended to those indusiric.s and the nature 
and extent of the protection. 

As recommended by the Fiscal Commission in 
paragi-aph 107 of its report the Btnird oxamijied 
first tin; question of extending ])rGtection to 
the manufacture of steel in India, in consider- 
ing this question the Bf>ard was directed to 
take into account the etfc'ct of any recommend- 
ations it may make on industries dci)endcnt 
on tho use of .steel, and in particular it will con- 
sider how its recommend atioT\8 will alfect the 
industries r('fcrr('<l to in paragraph 9 of the 
rc]K)rt of the Bailway Tminstrics roimnittec 
and whether those indu.stric8 should be 
accorded protection. 

COMMITTEE. 

to evolve a scheme to secure representative 
appointments. Simultaneously with the estab- 
lishment of the Board should ho that of an 
Imperial Bcscarch Instiintc with three divisions, 
agricultural, claujiical and engineering, which 
should control the work on the research stations 
projtosed for the provinces as well as that on 
the cane-breed lug station at Coimbatore, tho 
excellent work in progress at which should ho 
continued on its present lines except that the 
attempt to evolve improved varieties of cano 
for tipper India which will withstand tho 
indifferent usage of the ordinary canegrower 
should be abandoned as impracticable. The 
functions of the Sugar Boaid would bo to control 
tlio policy of tile Rcsoarcli Institute and the 
administration of its funds, to advise Govern- 
ment on all matters affecting the sugar industry 
and to supervise tlie issue and reciupt of returns 
by the Research Institute. The cost of the 
Board would be negligible as membership would 
he honorary. As regards that of the Institute, 
the sugar industry should bo expected to con- 
tribute and the first reiircseutativc Board 
should evolve a practical scheme of contribu- 
tion. It is held tliat tho peculiar conditions 
of India especially tho importance of the gur 
industry preclude the complete elimination of 
Government Interest in the Institute and that, 
therefore, oven wlien the industry is in a posi- 
tion to take over the main control, its funds 
.should bo provided by a voluntary levy on fac- 
tories suPplomont-od by a Government subsidy 
to ensure consideration of the interests of tlie 
small grower. Tlie work of the Board and tho 
Institute must be supplemented by the establish- 
ment of a Sugar School forming an integral part 
of the Institute and providing the specialisevl 
technical training in field and factory whidi 
wiU qualify men to enter tho sugar industry 
as competent workers. The Sugar School 
should eventually bo affiliated to a University 
and should then confer a B. Sc. degree on 
successful students. A site in the Basti or Kheri 
district of tho United Provinces is suggested 
as suitable for the location of the Research In- 
stitute and the headquarters of tho Sugar Board. 
No announcement of action on the Report of 
tho Couiiaission lias yet been made. 



ABSORPTION OF GOLD (both coin and bullion) IN INDIA. 

{In liiJchs of Rupees.) 


Absorption of Gold. 
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Cotton Duties Act. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


The Department of Statiatics was reabsorbed 
into the Dejmrtment of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the Ist December 1922. The 
joint department has its office at No, 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director-General. It embraces two dis- 
tinct classes of work : (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms, and (b) the compilation and publication 
of All-India statistics. The latter are publish- 
ed in a series of volumes of which the most 
important are the sea-borne Trade Ac- 
counts, monthly and annual, Statistical Ab- 
stract, Agricultural Statistics (in two volumes), 
and the Heview of Trade. The department 
also publishes a weekly journal — “ The Indian 
Trade Journal " — the principal features of 
which are (a) information as to tariff clianges 
in foreign countries which affect Indian interests, 
(6) notices of tenders called for by Government 
departments and public bodies, (c) crop reports 
and forecasts, (d) Goveniment orders, communi- 
ques and other notifications affecting trade, (e) 
analysis of Indian trade statistics, (/) market 
reports, i)rice8 and trade movements of the 
staple exports and Imports, i,g) trade enquiries 
for securing trade introductions, (A) summaries 
of the leading features of consular and other 
trade reports, and (t) abstracts of the proceed- 
ings of the various C'liambers of Commerce in 
India. 


The Department also administers the COM- 
MERCIAL library and reading room located 
at No, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the puriwse of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Reading Room was placed under the admini- 
strative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into a first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 9,000 volumes 
as well as Indian and foreign statistical publi- 
cations, and 200 technical and commercial 
journals and market reports. Ordinarily books 
are consulted in the Library, but they are also 
available on loan upon deix)sit of value. 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
'J’rade Commissioner in London, with His 
Majesty’s ITado Commissioners in India and 
the Dominions, and with Consular Officers In 
various parts of the world. And the yearly 
increase in its correspondence shows that it is 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms interested in 
Indian exjHjrts.. 


INDIAN COTTON DUTIES ACT. 


The origin of this fiscal measure dates back 
to 1894 when the embarrassment caused to the 
finances of India by the fall in exchange drove 
the Government of India to the necessity of 
adopting measures to increase their sources of 
revenue. Among these measures was the re- 
imposition of the Customs Tariff which had been 
In force prior to 1882 subject, however, to this 
difference that cotton yams and fabrics, which 
had formerly been subjected to an import duty, 
were in 1894, excluded from the list of dutiable 
articles. This partial re-imposition of import 
duties had been recommended by the Herschell 
Commission which, in reporting in 1893 on the 
currency question, had favoured this method 
of adding to the revenue as being the least likely 
to excite opposition. In point of fact, however, 
this recommendation which was carried into 
effect in the Indian. Tariff Act of March 1894 
gave rise to very marked opposition. In sup- 



1879 by the House of Commons, the first of 
which had condemned the levy of import duties 
on cotton fabrics imported into India as “being 
contrary to sound commercial policy, “ while 
the latter called upon the Government of India 
to effect “ the complete abolition of these duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
and to the English producer.’* It was, how- 
ever, an open secret that the decision to exclude 
from the list of dutiable articles cotton yams 
and fabrics was not the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India but that of the Secretary of 
State. It was pertinently pointed out that 
the volume of trade 'in cotton goods and 
yams then represented nearly one-half of 
the total imports from abroad, and that the 
exemption of these important commodities when 
practically every single other commodity was 
being subjected to an import duty could not be 
justified on, its merits as a sound fiscal measure, 
much less when it was an admitted fact that 
the Budget would still show a deficit. 
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Excise Duties Imposed. — The opposi- 
tion to this measure, though it failed to secure 
its rejeotion In the Legislative Council, was 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
ed representations of the (Jovemment of India 
and of Indian public opinion. His Majesty's 
Government eventually agreed to the re-im- 
positlon of Import duties on cotton yams and 
fabrics provided that it could be shown that such 
a measure was necessitated by the position of 
Indian finances, and that it was combined with 
an Excise duty which would deprive the import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
in December 1894, consequent on the further 
deterioration in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in the Legislative Council. 
The first of these subjected cotton yams and 
fabrics to the general Import duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. The second imposed an Excise 
duty on all cotton yams of fiO's and above pro- 
duced by Mills in British India. In introduc- 
ing this latter Bill the then Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
that the policy underl^g its provisions had 
been Imposed on the Government of India by 
the Secretary of State in pursuance of the Be- 
Bolution of the House of Commons quoted above. 
The provisions of this particular Bill are of 
little interest. From the first it was recognised 
that they were unpractical, Lancashire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line should be drawn exempting Indian 
yams from the Excise Duty. Practical dlflft- 
cultles were pointed out by Indian spinners as 
to the impossibility of spinning precisely to a 
particular count. From the Lancashire point 
of view it was contended that the Bill offered 
facilities for evasion while it was admitted that 
under the s^tom adopted in the Bill, the taxa> 
tion of Indian and Lancashire products was 
not being carried out on a similar basis. 

Act of 1896 — The Act was in fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and in December 1895 the Gov- 
ernment of India were compelled to reconsider 
the whole position and to Introduce an entirely 
new measure which became law in January 
1896 as the Indian Cotton Duties Act II of 1896. 
This measure proceeded from two conclusions, 
namely, that no attempt should be made to 
obtain any duty from yams whether Imported 
or locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether Imported or of Indian origin. With 
the object of conciliating the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at Slper cent, as opposed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
5 per cent. The main provisions of the Act 
provided that the assessment for the purposes 
of colleoting the Excise duty should be based 
on returns submitted by the mill-ownersTand 
that provision should be made for a rebate in 
the case of woven goods exported out of India. 
No control beyond a requirement that statis- 
dcal returns should be furnished was attempted 
in respect of spinning mills. On the other hand 
certain concessions in the matter of Import duty 
on Mill stores were made by executive order so 
as to place Indian Mills on a footing more or 
less equal to tbeir Lancashire competitors. 

Criticisms of the Measure.— It is not 
possible within the limits of the present article 
to do more than summarise the criticisms with 


which this measure was received in India. Much 
of the opposition was based on grounds of a 
transient character; as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then in a state of continu- 
ed depression and that it had been hard hit, 
particularly in respect of its export trade, by 
the currency legislation, and by the uncer- 
tainty as to the fiscal policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was offered to the ex- 
emption of yam, which it was alleged, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at an ad- 
vantage with the Indian power weaving industry. 
But the hostility to this measure, as also to the 
earlier measures already described, clearly 
proceeded from the feeling that the policy of 
the Government of India and of the Secretary 
of State had been dictated by I^ioncashlre, and 
that the action of Lancashire was due not so 
much to the fact that there was any real com- 
petition between Indian and Manchester ^ds, 
but to a desire to handicap the Indian Industry 
whose progress was already causing uneasiness 
to Lancashire interests. It was argued that 
the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of the higher counts, which, for climatic and 
other reasons, Indian mills could not produce ; 
that in any case the advantage to the Indian 
millowner of the imp>ort duty was inconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced bv certain draw- 
backs, arising from the inferiority of Indian 
labour, which could not be overcome ; and that 
this advantage, such as it was, could scarcely 
be said to have a protective character, In view 
of the higher cost of initial equipment in the 
case of an Indian mill which has to import its 
machinery, and of working exp>en8es conse- 
quent on the scarcity of skilled labour and on 
tne necessity of imp>orting stores required in the 
production of cloth. Finally, from the stand- 
point of the consumer, very severe criticism was 
directed against the reduction, in favour of 
imported cotton goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 6 per cent, to per cent, on the 
ground that toe effect of the legislation would 
relieve the richer classes who were consumers 
of the finer Manchester fabrics and ’imp)Ose 
new taxation on the p)oorer classes whose re- 
quirements were met by the Indian mills. 

New Factors in the Situation. — Since 
the passing of this measure into law the p)olicy 
of the Government of India in this re^ct has 
frequently been the subject of attacK in the 
ress and in the Legislative Councils while it 
as also formed the subject of continued re- 
presentations by the industrial interests affected 
and px>lltloal organizations. In more recent 
years the agitation in favour of the abolition 
of the Excise duties has been revived by the 
growth in England of a strong body of public 
opinion in opposition to the poUcy of Free 
Trade. Advant^e has been taken of this 
new phase in English economic thought to 
press on behalf of India the acceptance of a 
policy of Protection and the removal of the 
ExoIm duties is now claimed by the opponents 
of this measure as a necessary corollary of the 
application to the British Empire of the prin- 
ciples associated with the name of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. A new factor in the situation which has 
steengthened the position of those who are in 
opposition to the Excise duties is to be found 
in the severe competition which Indian mills 
have to face in China as well as in India from 
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the Japanese industry. The Japanese market 
was lost to India in the early years of this 
century. More recently, however, Japan has 
entered as a competitor with India into the 
China market, while within the last few years 
it has pushed its advantage as against the 
Indian millowner in the Indian market itself. 
On two occasions within the last ten 
years the question of Excise duties has 
come prominently to the front as a result 
of debates in the Viceroy’s Council. The 
official attitude is firmly based on the position 
that the Excise duties stand and fall with the 
import duties. Against such an attitude all 
arguments based either on the advantages of 
a Protectionist as opposed to a Free Trade 
policy or on the handicap to which the present 
system exposes the Indian millowner can, of 
course, make no head way. The Government 
of India are confronted with a heavy recurring 
loss in their revenues as a result of the abolition 
of the opium traffic. 

Policy of 1917. — The policy of Government 
towards the Cotton Duties underwent a further 
development In 1917. In the budget of that 
year provision was made tor Interest and sinking 
fund charges on £ 100 millions, the contribution 
ot India towards the cost of the war. This 
demanded in addition to the natural Increase ' 
in the revenues fresh taxation to the extent of 
£ 3 millions per annum. Amongst the expedients 
adopted to produce this revenue was the raising 
of the Import duty on cotton goods from 
per cent, to per cent, which is the general 
tariff rate. At the same time the cotton excise 
duty was fixed to remain at the previous figure 
of 3i per cent, thus giving the indigenous 
industry a slight protection to the extent of 


4 per cent. The question of the abolition of 
the Excise entirely bad to be dismissed from 
consideration in view of the demands upon the 
exchequer, as It was estimated to produce in 
1917-18 £ 320,000. By means of the increase 
in the tariff on Cotton Duties the Finance 
Member estimated to produce an additional 
£ 1 million per annum. The proposal was 
received with immense satisfaction in India 
as a step towards the righting of what is almost 
everywhere regarded as a reverse economic 
wrong. It aroused very vehement protests in 
Lancashire where the cotton Industry organised 
its political vote and brought great pressure 
to bear upon the Secretary of State to withdraw 
the measure. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
then Secretary of State for India, stood firm 
and with the Government at his back refused 
to budge an inch from the position which he 
liad taken up in supporting the Government 
of India in this matter. There were anxious 
moments In the House of Commons when th 
Labour Party joining with the Irish Nationa- 
lists and the Lancashire vote mobilised its 
forces against the Government especially as 
the attitude of Sir. Asquith and his following 
was obscure. In the end Mr. Asquith gave 
his support to the Government policy on the 
understanding that this, in common with ail 
other fiscal issues, would be reconsidered at the 
end of the war . With this support, the Bill was 
carried through the House of Commons by a 
largo majority. The policy laid down In 1917 
has been maintained. Tlie Excise Duty reihains 
stationary at i>or cent, for purely revenue 
puri)oses. The imports of piecegoods have 
been subjected to the same tariff as other 
imjKirts in all variations of the Customs 
duties. (See Customs I’arilf). 


THE INDIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


A resolution Issued by the Government of 
India in September 1917 announced the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to examine the 
possibilities of increasing the cultivation of 
long-stapled cotton in India, of improving 
exi^ng methods of ginning and marketing 
cotton, of preventing adulteration, damping 
and mixing, of Improving the accuracy of the 
cotton forecasts and, generally, of making the 
statistical information published by Govern- 
ment of greater utility to the cotton trade. 
The Committee were also directed to submit 
recommendations in regard to the staff required 
and the organbiation necessary for the develop- 
ment of the cultivation of long-stapled cotton 
in tracts which they considered suitable for 
that purpose. 

The Committee consisted of the following : — 
Mr. J. MacKenna, C.I.E., I.C.S., Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India, l^esldent. 
Mr. N. N. Wadla, C.I.E., Ex-Clialrman, Bombay 
MU! Owners Association, Mr. F. Hodgkinsoii, 
Member of the Council of the British Cotton 
Growing Association, Mr. H. F. Ashton, Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Punjab, Mr. G. S. Henderson, 
Imperial Agriculturist, and Mr. W. Roberts, 
Principal, Lyallpur Agricultural College, Mem- 
lers. Sir, F. Noyce, 1.0.8., Secretary. 


A full summary of the Report of the Com- 
mittee, appeared on page 291-294 of the Indian 
Year Book, 1922. The Committee in their re- 
port conclude that, so far as separate figures are 
available, of the 4,728,000 bales of cotton 
produced by India in a normal season, 720,000 
fall within the I.Jincashire definition of long 
staple cotton and an additional 478,000 bales 
within the Bombay definition. 

They empha8i7,o that, of the methods by 
which an improvement in the quality and an 
increase in the outturn of Indian cotton can be 
secured, botanical work is the most important. 
The Report points out that the outturn of 
cleaned cotton to the acre in India is only 85 
pounds, whereas In the United States It is 200 
pounds, and that improvements In agricultural 
practice should very considerably reduce this 
difference. The Committee recommend 
considerable expansion of the Agricultural 
Department in order to extend Its work 
for cotton. 

The possibilities of the extension of the cul- 
tivation of long staple cotton under irrigation 
in the cotton ^wlng Provinces of North India 
— ^the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
the United Provinces and Sind — are examined in 
great detail in the Report. 
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One of the main problems dealt with by the 
Committee is that of securing to the culti- 
vation an adequate price for the pure or superior 
varieties of cotton grown as the outcome of 
the recommendations in the first part. With 
this object, they make comprehensive recom- 
mendations. They also make important recom- 
mendations in regard to the improvement of 
cotton forecasts. The Committee suggest not 
only the better organization of the Agricultural 
Department but also of the Cotton Trade by the 
establishment of a Central Cotton Trade Asso- 
ciation in Tkjmbay, to be known as the East 
India Cotton Association which, as far as the 
control of the cotton trade is concerned, uould 
take the place of the seven distinct bodies re- 
presenting different branches of the trade which 
were in existence at the time the Report was 
wntten. Finally, the Committee make provi- 
t>ion for much closer connexion between the 
Agricultural Department and the Cotton 
Trade, by the institution of a Central 
Cotton CoraraitJ^e to which all connected with 
cotton, whether agriculturally cr commercially, 
could able to turn to for advice or assistance. 
Tliey recommended that the Committee should 
consist of about 20 members including the fol- 
lowing nine official members : the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India, who would 
be President, six agricultural experts working 
on cotton from the six great cotton growing 
Provinces, the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, and the Director of Statistics. 
The remaining members, with the oxceptron of 
a representative of the Co-operative Department, 
who might be either an official or a non-official, 
should they said represent Chambers of Com- 
merce and similar bodies and would also Include 
a representative of Lancashire. The functions 
of the Committee would be almost entirely ad- 
visory but its advice would carry very great 
weight. 

The ][)roposaI to reorganise the Bombay Cotton 
Trade in one efficient organisation, to be called 
the East India Cotton Association, at first failed 


through the jealousy of the small speculative 
element, resentful of any form of control, but 
was eventually brought Into being, with the 
assent of all parties, In 1922. 

The first meeting of the Central Committee 
recommended in the Report was held in .July 
1921, when it assembled in Bombay, and It has 
since accomplished much constructive work. 
Tt has advised the Government of India regard- 
ing tlie preparation of legislation for the restric- 
tion of cotton transport, the regulation of gins 
and presses and the compulsory rendering of 
cotton statistics. Legislation in regard to the 
first was introduced in the CentralLegislature in 
September, 1922, and referred to a Joint Select 
Committee of both its Houses. The Committee 
has placed itself in touch with such organisations 
as the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation and 
the Cotton Industry Research Association and 
has made arran|gements for a study of changes 
in export demand, and for a study of Indian 
mill consumption in detail. Several provinces 
have now taken tentative action in regard to 
the 1917 Committee's recommendations that 
concern them. 

The Committee Is specially devoting its atten- 
tion to tests of new cottons for the Agricultural 
Department, research work in relation to the 
measurable characters of cotton and their spin- 
ning value and a study of the intrinsic spinning 
value of Indian cottons. As regards the first 
and last it has urged the need for the establish- 
ment of a technological research establishment 
' in Bombay. As regards the second it has 
made special representation to the Government 
of India. 

Provision for technological research and for 
the other activities recommended by the Com- 
mittee will require money and to raise this the 
Committee has recommended the levy of a cess 
of four annas a bale on the commercial cotton 
crop (excluding domestic consumption) which is 
estimated to i)roduco Rs. 8 lakhs a year. 


ADULTERATION OF PRODUCE. 


In August 1917 the Department of Commerce 
and Industry, Government of India, issued a 
long memorandum to Chambers of Commerce 
in India on the subject of the adulteration of 
Indian produce. This memorandum said: — 
Cotton is still watered; juto is still watered ; 
groundnuts, hides, indigo, oils are freely adul- 
terated ; this at least is common knowledge. 
It Is unnecessary to dilate on the loss to Indian 
trade which this practice of adulteration must 
involve, but it appears to the Government of 
India to be specially important at the present 
time to endeavour to focus attention on the 
matter. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the present war will be followed by a period of 
keen competition among industrial nations for 
materials of all descriptions and for products 
which India should be in a specially favourable 
position to supply. Butl t cannot be expected 


that India will be able to capture and retain 
the extended markets which should fall to her 
share, if steps are not taken to effect a radical 
improvement in the reputation which, the 
Government of India fear, some of her products 
have only too justly merited. 

Attitude of Government.— After review- 
ing the fact’ concerning the adulteration 
of wheat, cotton, Jute, leather, hemp, and 
bees' wax the memorandum continued : — 
it will be seen from the preceding sketch of 
previous discussions on this subject that the 
Government of India have been consistently 
opposed to any attempt to meet the evil by 
legislative measures. They have held the view 
that any such measures would be extremely 
difficult to carry into effect, would seriously 
hamper trade, and would probably, iu any 
case, prove ineffectual as a practical remedy 
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They have maintained the opinion that the 
proper agency for dealing with these abuses 
fa the trade itself, and that no intervention on 
the part of Government is desirable. To these 
views they are still inclined to adhere. At the 
same time, they would welcome any suggestions 
on the subject, and would be glad to co-operate, 
If further discussion should show that any action 
on their part is at once feasible and desirable. 
It seems to them, however, more probable that 
the situation could be most satisfactorily dealt 
with without any intervention on the part of 
Government. If the leadlntr exporting firms 
of any particular commodity In India would 
arrange with their leading buyers that the latter 
should insist on freedom from adulteration, an 
improvement could probably be more readily 
effected by this means than by any action on 
the part of Government. This would seem to 
be the most fruitful line of attack, but it has 
also been suggested that Chambers of Commerce 
in India might organise some system of certify- 
ing to the purity of products before export. 
This suggestion seems worthy of consideration. 

Adulteration of Ghee — In the autumn 
of 1917, considerable feeling was evoked 
In Calcutta by the practice of adulterating ghee. 
For instance, a panchayat of Marwarls excom- 
municated five ghee dealers, In one case two 
partners were excommunicated for one year 
and ordered to pay Rs. 1,00,000 towards the 
purchasing of grazing ground for cattle. In 
another case a father and son were fined Rs. 
26,000 and In other cases the fines ranged 
from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000. Feeling waxed so 
strong that a deputation asked the Governor 
to move the Government of India to pass an 
ordinance, pending legislation, penalising both 
the adulteration of ghee and the selling or 
stocking of adulterated ghee. Shortly afterwards 
an Emergency BUI was introduced, by Sir 


8. F. Slnha. in the Bengal Legislative Council 
to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act, with 
special reference to ghee adulteration. Sir 
Satyendra, in Introducing the Bill, said that 
the existing law had failed to check the practice 
of adulterating ghee and selling adulterated 
ghee In Calcutta. In view of the evils resulting 
from widespread adulteration it was considered 
necessary that more stringent measures should 
be taken to provide for the purity of the article 
and to penalise the manufacture, storage, and 
sale of ghee that was adulterated. In this Bill 
a definition for adulteration had been Introduc- 
ed by which ghee must not consist of any article 
which was not extracted from milk. The 
penalty Imposed under the Bill for offences 
ranged from a fine of Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000. The 
Bill was taken up for consideration after sus- 
pending the rules of business and passed. 

Burma Ghee Adulteration Act.— In 

Burma a similar Bill was passed In October,1917, 
when the mover of the Bill explained that 
all that the Bill proposed was 4;o ensure that a 
purchaser who desires to obtain ghee should be 
entitled to receive an article which was derived 
exclusively from milk. If purchaser desired 
a cheaper substitute, the Bill did not prevent 
him from obtaining It. It did, however, prevent 
him from receiving such substitute under the 
impression he was purchasing ghee. It was 
not anticipated that the Bill would effect any 
dislocation of any established trade. It would 
be necessary for manufacturers and dealers of 
mixtures which had hitherto been sold under 
the name of ghee to arrange to sell such mixture 
under distinctive names in order that the 
customer might be fully aware he was not 
purchasing ghee. If such names were speedily 
adopted, the evils resulting from the sale of 
these mixtures as ghee would be prevented 
without any loss or dislocation of industry. 
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'tea cultivation In India is chiefly in Assam, 
Bengal and Southern India, the cultivation 
elsewhere being comparatively unimportant. 

The total production of tea in India was 
estimated at 311 million lbs. in 1922, as compar- 
ed with 274 million lbs. in 1921 and 345 million 


lbs. in 1920, Assam contributed 64 per cent, 
or nearly two-thirds of the total, Northern India 
(excluding Assam) 24 per cent, and Southern 
India nearly 12 per rent. The statement below 
j shows the development of tho industry during 
1 tho past 17 years : — 



1905 

1915 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Acreage. 

Acres 

Acres 

A ores 

Acres 

A cres 

Assam 

Rest of Northern India . . 
Southern India 

Burma 

.339,200 

1 53,500 
33,800 

1 ,r)()0 

382,800 

181,300 

68,000 

2,800 

420,200 

193,800 

88,400 

1,700 

417,200 
200,000 
91 200 

412,500 

203,300 

91,900 

Total 

528,000 

634,900 

704,100 

709,000 

707,700 

Production 

lbs. (1,000) 

11)3.(1,000) 

Ihs. (1 ,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

Assam 

Rest of Northern India . . 
Southern India 

Burma 

151,905 

57,478 

11,910 

107 

245,752 

04,695 

31,610 

146 

234,314 

75,237 

35,655 

134 

181,503 

61,362 

31,399 

198,925 

75,126 

36,547 

Total .. 

221,400 

372,203 

345,340 

274,264 

310,598 


Exports during the same years were as follows : — 

Exports of tea bp sea to foreign countries. 


1905-06 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1921 22 

1922-23 

From Northern India 

From Southern India 

From Burma 

lbs. (1,000) 

199,768 

14,399 

57 

11)8.(1,000) 

301,429 

37,035 

6 

lbs. (1,000) 

251, .508 

34,238 

6 

lbs. (1,000) 

284,378 

29,493 

7 

lbs. (1,000) 

253,990 

34,296 

10 

Total 

214,224 

338,470 

! 285,752 

313,878 

288,296 


The total exports during 1922-23 were valued 
at Rs, 22,04 lakhs, as cx)m pared with 314 million 
lbs., valued at Rs. 18,22 lakhs, in the previous 
year. The quantity exported to the United 
Kingdom decreased by 8 per cent, from 269 to 
248 million lbs., but the value of tho exiwrts in- 
creased by 19 i)er centirom Re.16,12 to R8.19,14 
lakhs . The consumption in the United Kingdom 
expanded less rapidly than in 1921, but the 
smaller amount imported together with larger 
rc- 9 xports ejected » subat^ntla} reduction ip the 


heavy stocks. Direct shipments to Canada 
and the United States were smaller than in the 
preceding year, but larger than in 1920-21. 
Australia considerably reduced her demands 
from to nearly 4 million lbs,, due mainly 
to the competition of tea from Java. The 
exports to Ceylon also decreased from 4 to 2^ 
million lbs. On the other hand, Mesopotamia 
and Persia Increased their purchasings. Bengal 
supplied 88 per cent, of the exports and Madras 
nearly 11 per cent. 
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• The figures for years previous to 1905-06 and also from 1917-18 to 1920-21 relate to the calendar year as it has been found impossible 
to procure complete data for the oflScial year. t For calendar year, 

i In the case of Java the figure for 1905-06 has been taken as 100, earlier figures not being available. 
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The following statement illustrates the variations In prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and in average declared values of exports by sea in 1889-90 and the six years ending 
1922-23 the average price of 1901-02 to 1910-11 being taken as 100 in each case : — 


Year. 

Average price of 

Indian tea. 

Average declared 
value of Exports 
by Sea, 

Price. 

Variation. 

Price. 

Variation. 



As. p. 


As. p. 


1889-90 


7 7 

126 

8 2 

117 

1017-18 


7 3 

121 

7 10 

112 

1918-19 


8 0 

133 

8 9 

125 

1919-20 


8 0 

133 

8 8 

124 

1920-21 


5 1 

85 

6 10 

98 

1921-22 


10 1 

168 

9 3 

13 t 

1922-23 


13 3 

221 

12 3 

175 


The following table shows the quantity of tea, green and black, ])roducod, exported available 
for consumption in India during the years 1918-19 to 1922-23 (the figures in the last column being 
calculated after adding stocks leh from previous year and deducting those left at end of year) : — 

Production. Net exports. Available balance 
lbs. lbs. lbs. 

1918- 19 380,458,975 312,012,408 60,446,667 

1919- 20 377,055,639 370,372,501 29,897,138 

1920- 21 345,339,576 276,510,111 43,958,465 

1921- 22 274,263,771 304,829,523 30,608,748 

1922- 23 310,660,513 281,473,825 28,399,183 

Note . — The stocks at the end of 1918-19 were abnormally liigli owing to lack of freight. 

Quantity of Indian Tea exported by sea* (distinguished according to countries of final destina- 
tion) and by land, In the years 1918-19 to 1922-23. 


— 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

United Kingdom , . 

Kest of Europe . . 

Africa 

Canada 

U. S. A 

Rest of America . . 

lbs. 

282,205,196 

1,801,569 

^,399,875 

926,472 

1,851,289 

4,842,875 

lbs. 

336,916,942 

1,747,449 

3,113,264 

8,299,579 

6,594,383 

3,726,280 

lbs. 

249,111,440 

101,714 

2,808,314 

7,995,940 

3,146,515 

2,107,815 

lbs. 

268,716,739 

600,770 

5,431,617 

11,900,768 

7,981,511 

690,079 

lbs. 

248,491,397 

1,367,387 

4,480,087 

10,450,161 

4,342,551 

1,416,794 

Ceylon (d) 

China 

Persia 

Turkey, Asiatic . . 

Rest of Asia 

1,283,086 

620,990 

8,358,109 

7,985,443 

2,990,826 

1,720,736 
161,356 
1,959,402 
• 4,645,806 
2,628,226 

3,274,840 

29,610 

2,050,955 

5,445,880 

2,967,537 

4,115,485 
15,323 
1,282,752 
t2, 583, 079 
2,300,837 

2,579,260 

9,474 

2,925,787 

6,053,666 

2,076,595 

Australasia 

By Land . . 

7,397,491 

2,982,660 

7,782,976 

2,837,296 

6,521,278 

1,772,848 

8,291,313 

3,644,692 

4,433,706 

6,032,666 

Grand Total 

326,646,780 

382,033,694 

287,524,697 

317,666,850 

294,658,581 


• Including shipments from the State of Travancore. 

(a) Tea consigned from British India to Ceylon is almost entirely transhipped at Colombo 
to other countries and docs not, therefore, appear in the Ceylon Customs Betiurns as imports into 
Ceylon. 

t Includes Mesopotamia. 
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Coffee. 


The history of the Introdnctlon of coffee 
into India is very obscure. Most writers agree 
that It was brought to Mysore some two cen- 
turies ago by a Mahommedan pilgrim named 
Baba Budan, who, on his return from Mecca, 
brought seven seeds with him. This tradition 
is so universally believed in by the inhabitants 
of the greater part of South India, that there 
seems every chance of Its being founded on 
fact. About the beginning of the 19th century 
there is no doubt coffee had found its way to 
India, and in 1823 a charter was wanted to 
Fort Qloster, near Calcutta, authorising it to 
become a cotton mill, a coffee plantation and 
a rum distillery. Some of the coffee trees 
planted In fulfilment of that charter are supposed 
to be still alive, and about the same time coffee 
was successfully grown in the Botanic Qardens, 
Calcutta ; but the Industry of coffee planting 
nowhere found an abiding place on the plains 
of India but migrated to the hills of South 
India, in Mysore more especially, and thus 
into the very region where tradition afllrms 
it had been introduced two centuries previously. 

The first systematic plantation was appar- 
ently Mr. Cannon's near Chikmuglur. This was 
established in 1830. It is supposed, however, that 
Major Bevan may have actually grown coffee on 
the Wynad at a slightly earlier date and that Mr. 
Cockbum’s Shevaroy plantation bears the same 
date as Mr. Cannon’s. In 1840 Mr. Glasson form- 
ed a plantation at Manantoddy, and in 1846 
plantations were organised on the Nilgiri hills. 

The Position of the Industry. — The 

number of reporting pluntations in the year 
1922-23 was 2,998, covering an area of 227,676 
acres, as against 2,964 witli an area of 210,746 
acres reported a year ago. New land planted 
with coffee in these plantations during the year 
amounted to 7,224 acres, while the area of old 
cultivation abandoned was 2,842 acres. This 
represents a net increase of 4,382 acres over the 
total area (127,272 acres) under coffee for 1921-22. 
The total reported area under cultivation in the 
year 1922-23 was, therefore, 131,655 acres, or an 
increase of 8 per cent, over that of the preceding 
year. Of this total area, Mysore accounted for 
52 per cent., C'oorg 24 per cent., Madras 22 per 
cent., and Cochin and Travancore together 2 
per cent. 

The total reported production of cured coffeo 
during the year was 25,467,687 lbs., as compared 
with 20,586,644 lbs. (revised) in the preceding 
year— -the yield per acre of plucked area being 
296 lbs. (202 lbs.) in Madras, 251 lbs. (182 lbs.) 
in Coorg, 177 lbs. (179 lbs.) in Mysore. 149 ibs. 
(49 lbs.) in Travancore and 126 lbs. (128 lbs.) 
in Cochin. 

It is reported that in some of the coffee- 
growing districts coffee is giving way to tea, f 
or where the altitude is not prohibitive, to i 
rubber. The advent of large supplies of cheap | 


Brazilian coffees In the markets of Europe has: 
by bringing down prices, no doubt injured 
the coffee industry of India very seriously. 
Exports of Coffee. 


1902-03 




Cwts. 

269,165 

1903-04 




291,254 

1904-05 




329,647 

1905-06 




360,182 

1906-07 




228,094 

1907-08 




244,234 

1908-09 




802,022 

1909-10 




232,645 

1910-11 




272,249 

1911-12 




241,085 

1912-13 




267,000 

1913-14 




260,000 

1914-15 




290,000 

1915-16 




177,000 

1916-17 




198,000 

1917-18 




196,000 

1918-19 




219,000 

1919-20 




272,600 

1920-21 




233,400 

1921-22 




235,000 

1922-23 




169,000 


The principal customers of Indian coffee 
are France and the United Kingdom ; they 
reduced their requirements by 20,200 cwts. and 
28,200 cwts., and took 60,700 cwts. and 57,000 
cwts., respectively, in 1922-23. With the excep- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey (including Mesopotamia) 
which took 3,000 cwts. more than in the pre- 
ceding year, the exports to other principal 
importing countries decreased. In the six 
months, April to September, 1923, the exports 
increased to 122,500 cwts., as compared with 
77,600 cwts. in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. All the principal importing 
countries took larger quantities, the most notice- 
able increase being in France, the United King- 
dom, Arabia, and the Bahrein Islands. 

Labour. — The daily average number of 
persons employed In the plantations during 
1921-22 was returned at 69,191, of whom 
42,036 were permanently employed (namely, 
garden labour 26,209 and Outside laboui 15,827) 
and 27,156 temporarily employed (outside 
labour), as compared with 74,945 persons 
(32,598 garden and 17,736 outside labour per- 
manently employed and 24,611 temporary 
outside labour) in 1920-21. 
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The Public Trustee- 


The Public Trustee of England is a Govern- 
ment Official created by Statute (Public Trustee 
Act,lU06), whereby the State acta as an execu- 
tor or as a* trustee under Wills, and as a trustee 
under Settlements, whether these instruments 
are new or old, and in other offices of an analo- 
gous character. 

The office has been a great success ; in the 
seven years that it has been open the value 
of the trusts in course of administration have 
amounted, in round figures, to £50,000,000, 
while the estimated value of Wills lodged in 
the Department which have yet to mature is 
put at some £59,000,000, showing a total value 
of business of all kinds negotiated at 
£ 110 , 000 , 000 . 

Fees chargeable. — The office is now en- 
tirely self-supporting and is no charge upon the 
tax-payer. A provision of the Statute declares 
that the Office is to make no profit but to charge 
only such fees as may provide the working 
expenses and constitute a reserve fund against 
the liabilities assumed by the State for breach 
of trust. In accordance with this mutual 
principle the fees have already been reduced 
from their original scale, and the cash surplus 
of fees over expenses, regarded as the nucleus 
of a reserve fund for all contingencies, is now 
£14,685. 

The main fees are of two kinds — a fee on 
capital and a fee on income. The fees on 
capital are taken in two instalments — an instal- 
ment of half taken at the beginning, and an- 
other instalment of half taken at the end of a 
trust — each instalment being calculated at the 
following rates ; — 

On the first £1,000, fifteen shillings per cent. 

On the excess of £1,000 to £20,000, five shil- 
lings per cent. 

On the excess of £20,000 to £50,000, two 
shillings and six pence per cent. 

On the excess of £50,000, one shilling and 
three pences per cent. The Fee on income 
is one per cent, if, as is usual, the income 
be paid direct from its source to the 
person entitled, on any income in excess 
of £2,000 a year the fee is only ^ per cent. 
Where the income is paid through the Depart- 
ment then the fee is two per cent, up to £500 
a year, and one per cent, on any excess of 
£500 a year, and ^ per cent, on Income in excess 
of £2,(X)0 a year. The fee on investment is 
J per cent.; the Public Trustee, out of this fee 
paying the brokerage. There is power to vary 
these fees to meet the peculiar circumstances 
of special cases ; but owing to the low range 
of tne fees, and their mutual character the 
power of reduction is but seldom exercised, 
except perhaps in the case of large trusts. 

The Department has been organised upon 
lines followed by commercial organisations. 
Forms are avoided wherever possible, the 
methods of the Office prescribing prompt at- 
tention to all niatters witbln the day* 


The particulars of any trust in which It is 
desired that the Public Trustee should act may 
be brought to his notice by letter or by personal 
interview, and upon his assent being obtained, 
his appointment should be effected in the 
ordinary way as In the case of private trustees. 
In the case of a Will about to be made, hla 
appointment can be secured by the simple 
provision “ I appoint the Public Trustee of 
England as the executor and trustee of this 
my Will.'* 

One of the forma of trusteeship which would 
appeal to English people residing in India U a 
scheme known as a “ Declaration of Trust.'* 
An official pamphlet explains that the Public 
Trustee’s services have been requested by 
people who, either because of professional or 
business pre-occupation, or from want of experi- 
ence in dealing with money matters, or from 
the disadvantages which might attach to 
Governmental, professional or business dis- 
abilities abroad, are not well placed to select 
and supervise their investments. It would 
appear that the services of the Department In 
this matter were first requisitioned by officers 
taking up appointments in India ; and, follow- 
ing out their request for individual assistance, 
this scheme of trust came to be devised, ana 
has been found to commend itself to the circum- 
stances of a very large circle of persons simi- 
larly disadvantaged. A Declaration of Trust 
is an inexpensive form of trusteeship bv 
virtue of which the owner practically retains full 
control over his capital. The property is made 
over to the Public Trustee either In the form 
of money to bo invested or specific securities 
transferred into his name ; and thereupon the 
Public Trustee executes a short “ declaration ” 
setting out that he holds the money Invested 
or the securities in trust for the transferor. 
The result of this is that Income, as it accrues, 
is paid to the owner or to any beneficiary as he 
may direct. A wide field of ‘investment is 
permissible, as the trust provides that the 
funds may be Invested as the owner may from 
time to time direct. As the pamphlet sets out 
interest at the rate of at least 4 per cent, is to be 
looked for under the scheme from investments 
of a nou-speculative character. It should be 
understood that this form of trusteeship is not 
analogous to a bank deposit, where the return 
of the capital at par, given the solvency of the 
bank, is expected. Investments are selected 
with the greatest care in consultation with the 
owner, but It must be understood that the 
Publio Trustee does not accept responsibility 
for any fluctuation of any of the investments 
chosen. The fees payable for this scheme of 
trusteeship, so far as the capital fees are con- 
cerned, are half those payable In the case of 
an ordinary settlement. The other fees are 
the same as the ordinary fees. 

The appointment of the Public Trustee 
secures certain definite advantages Inasmuch as 
he Is by Act of Parliament a Oorporatlon Sole : 
and thus it is said the Publio Trustee never 
dies, so that the expense of appointment of 
other Trustees is permanently avoided* HU 
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integrity is ^aranteed by the State, while the 
measure of his success would indicate that he 
Is necessarily experienced and skilled in his 
duties. 

Close personal attention is given by the 
Public Trustee and his senior officers to the 
details of every trust ; and as regards the work 
of investment, a large organisation has been 
set up to give the best cons’ deration not only 
to the selection of investments but to the duty 
of keeping them under frequent observation. 


An Advisory Committee of men of recog- 
nised authority has, in the past year, been 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor to assist the 
Public Trustee by a quarterly review of the 
Investments made. In the last Annual Beport 
the Public Trustee speaks of having secured a 
return of £3-19-4 per cent, upon his trustee 
investments and a return of £4-10-1 per cent, 
upon his non-trustee investments. 


The success of the Department would seem 
to show that there is a widespread public need 
in England for such an Office, and the energy 
and efficiency with which the Department has 
been constituted and conducted has been a 
great factor in commending it to the public. 
The State Guarantee is also doubtless a factor 
of great importance. A statutory rule pro- 


vides that strict secrecy shall be observed in 
respect of all trusts administered in the Depart- 
ment. 

The administration is subject to an audit 
by the Controller and Auditor-General (the 
Government Auditor), while the Internal orga- 
nisation has been built up upon the principle 
of a check and counter-check upon the ad- 
ministration. 

An Important section of the Statute gives the 
Public Trustee power to direct an audit and 
investigation of the condition and accounts 
of any trust. 

Officials in India will doubtless tend to make 
an increasing use of the Department. As a 
Government Office, its stability will commend 
Itself to them as a medium to safeguard their 
interests under Wills or Settlements which 
can be entirely relied upon, and free from the 
risks and expense attendant upon any other 
forms of trusteeship. 

Further information upon details and copies 
of the official pamphlet, reports and rules, 
etc., can be obt^ned of the official agents to 
the Department, viz : — Messrs. King, Hamilton 

Co., Calcutta and in Bombay, Messrs. King, 
King A Co., whose head office is Messrs. Henry 
S. King & Co., 65, Comhill, London, E. C. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR GENERAL. 


It India the functions of a Public 'J'rustce are 
divided in each Province between two officials, 
the Administrator- General and the Official 
Trustee. 

The office of Administrator-General was 
first constituted by Indian Act VJl of 1849. 
There were several later enactments on the 
subject, all of which have ceased to be in force. 
The present law Is to be found in Indian Act 
HI of 1913, which contains the following provi- 
sions : — -There are three Admin istrators-Gcneral 
In each of the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. Their combined jurisdiction 
covers the Whole of British India. The Adminis- 
trator-General is entitled to letters of adminis- 
tration. when granted by a High Court, unless 
they are granted to the next of kin. In the 
other Courts ho is entitled to letters in prefer- 
ence to a creditor, a legatee otlier than a univer- 
sal legatee, or a friend of the deceased. 

If any person who is not an Indian Christian, 
a Hindu, Mohammedan, Persian, Buddhist dies 
leaving within any Presidency assets exceeding 
the value of Rs. 1,000 and if no person to whom 
any Court would have jurisdiction to commit 
administration of such assets has, within one 
month from his death, applied in such I’resi- 
dency for probate or letters of administration, 
the Administrator-General is required to apply 
for letters of administration. In case of ap- 
prehended danger of misappropriation, dete- 
rioration, or waste of assets left by the deceased 
In the towns of Calcutta, .Madras, and Bombay, 
the High Courts may direct the Administrator- 
General to apply for letters of administration. 
He can also be required to collect and hold 
assets until a right of succession or administra- 
tion is dotemUned. Probate and letters of ad- 
min istration granted to an Administrator- 


General have effect throughout the Presidency 
but the High Court can direct tluit they have 
(‘ffect throughout one or more of tlie otlier 
Presidencies. A private exi^cutor or adminis- 
trator may with tlie assent of the Adminis- 
trator-General transfer the assets of the 
estate to the Administrator-General. There are 
provisions in the Act with regard to the revoca- 
tion of grants and the distribution of assets 
Wlien the assets do not exceed Es. 1,000 in 
value, the Administrator-General may, when 
no probate or l(;ttcrs of administration have 
been granted, give a certificate to a person, 
claiming otherwise than as a creditor to be inte- 
rested in such assets, entitling him to receive 
the a.ssets. There Is also power in certain 
events t.o give such certificate to a creditor. 
Tliere is a further power to send the residue of 
the assets to the country of domicile of the 
deceased. The Government of India is required 
by the Act to make good all sums for which the 
Administrator-General would be personally 
liable if he had been a private administrator, 
except where the Admbiistrator-General and his 
officers have in no way contributed to the 
liability. 

Fees both on capital and on income are pay- 
able out of the estates taken charge of by the 
Administrator-General. The fees on cn.pital 
vary from 3 per cent, on the gross value in the 
case of small estates to 2 per cent, in the case 
of large estates. The fees on income vary in 
the case of moveable property from 2 per cent, 
to 3 per cent., and in the case of immovable 
property from 3 per cent, to 6 iHjr cent. When 
the Court has directed the Administrator* 
Genertrt to collect and hold the assets a fee of 1 
per cent, on the value of the assets taken pos- 
session of, collectod, realised, or sold is payable. 
A small fee is also payable in coses where the 
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Administrator-General grants a certifleatej 
the Administrator has power to reduce the tees 
to one-half. 

Official Trustee. — The office of Official 
Trustee dates from the year 1843. By Indian 
Act XVII of that year the Supreme Court had 
power to appoint the Registrar or other officer 
of the Court to be a trustee, where there \»a8 no 
trustee willing to act. Act XVII of 1843 was 
repealed by Act XVII of 1864, which was in its 
turn repealed by Act II of 1913, which contains 
the present law on the subject. There are three 
Official Trustees. The Official Trustee of 
Bengal has powers in the greater part of India. 
The powers of the Official Trustee of Bombay 
extend to the Bombay Presidency and the Pro- 
vince of British Baluchistan ; those of the Offi- 
cial Trustee of Madras extend to the Madras 
Presidency and the Province of Coorg. The 
Government can appoint Deputy Official Trus- 
tees. 

An Official Trustee can {a) act as an ordinary 
trustee, (/>) be appointed trustee by a Court of 
competent jurisdiction. Ho has, except as 
otherwise provided tlie same powers, duties, 


[and liabilitlea as ordinary trustees. He may 
decline any trust. He may not accept any trust 
under any composition or scheme of arrange- 
ment for the benefit of creditors, nor of any 
estate known or believed by him to be insolvent. 
He cannot accept a trust for a religious purpose, 
or for the management or carrying on of any 
business. He cannot administer the estate of a 
deceased person imless he be sole executor and 
sole trustee under the will. He cannot be ap- 
pointed trustee along with any other person. 
With his consent he may be appointed trustee 
in tile instrument making the trust, and he may 
accept a trust contained In a will. When pro- 
perty is subject to a trust, and there Is no trustee 
within the jurisdiction willing or capable to act, 
the Higli Court may appoint the Official Trus- 
tee as trustee. Ho may also be appointed a 
trustee by tiio surviving or continuing ttustees 
of a trust, and all persons beneficially interested 
therein. 

As in the case of an Administrator-General, 
the Government of India is responsible for the 
a(i,8 or defaults of an Official Tnistee. Rees 
are payable at rates fixed by the Government. 
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Freemasonry in India. 


In 1728 a dlspenaatlon was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Goo. Pomfrett, Esq., 
authorising him to “open a now Lodge in Bengal.*' 
Of this personage nothing further is known but 
under Cant. Farwinter, who in the following year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, Lodge was established In 1730, which In 
the Engraved Lists Is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Company, and is described 
as “No. 72 at Bengal In the East Indies.** The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 ; 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April 1765. The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah I)owlah in 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th. 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the “Lodges 
In the East Indies’* Mr. Cullin Smith was ap- 
pointed P. Q. M. in 1762. At this x)eriod it was 
the custom In Bengal “ to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.*’ This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand I.odgo of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an Infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767 ; but in pass- 
ing It may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrara in 1702-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Coqimander of the “Admiral Watson,” Indiaman 
“ for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
is to be found.*' Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October Slst, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordln^y held the office of D. G. M. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation la lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted In most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 at the Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
In Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have sinoe been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of BenKal which was 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 


In the same year Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dei)endencie8 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort Si. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and In 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden In his 
History of Freemasonry In Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies In Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand IxDdgo. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1776 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Undat-nl-Amari, who In his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stilted ‘ ' he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed.” 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay. — Two Lodges were established In 
this Presidency during the 17th century. Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 509 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out of the Freemasons' 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged In the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to bo known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispen-sation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Jlepnty Grand Master of the Deccan. 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
In Bombay In 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge" Orion-In-the-West ’* 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and Installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this I^dge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined In 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
]x)dgo was established at Poona by the I’rovinclal 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of ‘ ' Orion ”, seceded and formed the ‘ ’ Lodge 
of Hope” also at Poona No. 802. 


Madras. — ^The earliest Lodge in Southern 
India (No. 222) was eetabUshed in Madias in 1752. 


Here " Orion” unrecognized at home, aided 


Three others were also established about 1766. 'in the secession of some of its members, who 
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obtained a warrant, on the recommendation ot the 
went Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later It was discovered that no noti- 
fication of the existence of “Orion -In- the-West ** 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these Including quarterages 
had been paid Into the Provincial Grand IxKlge 
Coast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained 
that In granting a Warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provtaclal Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant Ko. 698 was granted as already stated 
In 1833. Lodge “ Perseverance’* was started 
In Bombay No. 818 In 1828. Up to this time the 
Jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England In! 
India had not been Invaded ; but in 1836 Dr. 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, P. G. M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Ix)dg« 
however was formed until Ist January 1838. A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (Including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies, Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master “In partibus Infldellum” 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed ol Engllsn Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
Into abeyance, in order to give support to liOdges ' 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case Indeed, a Lodge “ Per- 
severance *' under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists In Bombay and 
now bears No, 338 on the lleglster of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
nourished, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St, George No. 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years i^as the 
solitary representative of English Masonry In 
the Province. In 1844 Burns established a 
Lodge “Rising Star” at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trlchinopoly In 1776 by the Initiation 
ol Andat-ul-Amarl has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established In Bombay in 1860, and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge In 1871. 

The Grand Lodge of England.— All three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Inland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
ioriBdlctlon In India. By far the largest is the 
first : the next largest U the th^d aiid the number 
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of Lodges under- Irt^ad Is as yet smalL The 
Grand Lodge of England divides Its rule nnder ’ 
Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 

^ , Bengal 

81 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. Hon’blo Mr. W. J. 
Reid, C.S.I., I.O.S. ; Dy. D, G, M. 0. D. 
Stewart ; Assist. D. G. M. Dufga Charan 
Banerjeo. 

Maifim. 

31 Lodges. A. Y.O. Campbell, C.T.B., C.B.E. 
V.D., 1.0.8. 

Bonibay, 

51 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. A. Haig-Brown> 
J.P., Hon. Mag., District Grand Master. 

Punjab. 

31 Judges. Rt. W. Bro. Lt.-Genl. Sir George 
Fletcher McMunn, K.C.B., K.O.S.I., D.8.O., 
District Grand Master. 

Burma. 

16 Lodges. Rt, W. Bro. James McKenna, CI.Bj 
District Grand Master. 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises Its 
rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who Is elected by the 
1 Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
i Grand Master Mason of ScotlamL, IW* «*«>• 

1 W. E. Jennings, O.I.E , present Incumbent 
of the office, rx>utrols 69 Lodges. Under him 
the several districts are in charge of the follow- 
Ingr Grand Superintendents ; — 

Geiil. Sir Claud Jacob. G. Supdt.. Northeni India 
H. T. Acton .. „ ,, Eastern „ 

Col. C. E. Luard . . ,, Central ,, 

Col. C. H. Richards ,, Southern ,, 

Lt.-Col. A. W. H.Lce. ,, ,, Burma. 

Th(' Grand Secretary isR.W. Bro.' Arthur 
W. S. Wise, J.P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted * 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kumal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that It would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge “St, 
Patrick” and since that year two other Lodges 
have sprung Into being. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Master in India at present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct with the Gitmd Lodge In 
Dublin. There are ten Lodges, 4 In Calcutta, 8 In 
Ceylon and 3 in Bombay. 

Royal Arch Masonry.— Under England, 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, his Deputy as Second and another Com- 
, panlon as Third Principal. 

Under Ireland there la no local Inrisdletkm 
and under Scotland the office Is elective eublevi 
to oouflrmation. - t 
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The five English I>istrlclf are constituted as 
tinder 

Ben^l. 

87 Cbapterg. Grand Supdt. Hon. Mr. W.J, 
Beld, C,S.I. 

Madras, 

15 Chapters. A. Y, G. Campbell. C.I.E., C.B.E., 
V.D., 1.0.8. 

Bombaj/. 

23 Chapters. W. A. Haig-Brown, J.P., Hon. 
Mag., Grand Superintendent. 

Punjab. 

18 Chapters. Bt.-Genl. Sir George Fletcher 
MoMunn, K.C.B., K.O.S.I., D.S.O., P.A 
G. Soj. (Eng.), Grand Superintendent. 

Burma. 

8 Chapters. James McKenna, C.I.E., Grand 
Superintendent. 


The present Grand Superintendent of B. A 
Masonry under Scotland Is the Hon. Maj.-Gon* 
W. E. Jennings, C.I.E., and there are 29 Chapters* 

There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry. Tho 
BUtrlct Grand Chapter of India is at present 
ruled ny m. e. G«mjj. H. P. Gibbs under whom 
there are about 30 n»twpf-/>r8 in India. The 
Grand Secretary of all Scottish rrf emasonrv In I 
India Is also District Grand Scrll)e E. of Scottish 
R. A. Masonry. 

Mark Masonry.— under England, Marl: 
Masonry Is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts ; but in most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal. 

26 Lodges. U. G. M. Landale Johnstone, I.C.S., 
D. D. G.M. C. D. Stewart. 

^ Bombay. 

16 Lodges. Rt. W. B^'o. W. A. Haig-Brown, 
J. P., Hon. Mag., D. Grand Master. 

Madras. 

13 Lodges. A. Y. G. Campbelh C.I.E., C.B.E., 
V.D.» I.C.S. 

Pu njab. 

4 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Lt.-Genl. Sir George 
Fletcher MoMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., 
D.S.O., D. Grand Master. 

Burma. 

6 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. James McKenna 
C.I,E., District Grand Master. ’ 


The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Royal arch degree In Irish Chapters. Marl 
de^ee is worked in some S. 0. Lodges, bul 
mostly in R. A. Chapters, In which the Excellent 
R.A.M. and other degrees can be obtained. 8. 0, 
Chapters Insist upon candidates befog Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
In Craft Lodges is conferred by the Rt. Wor. 
Master in S. 0. Craft does not recognise the 
ceremony of Rt. W. Mark Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Such Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M. M. working under its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only Issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Other Degrees. — There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18® Is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30® Is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several place.s under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India. 

Roman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay, 

St. Mary’s Commandery No. 43, Bombay. 

11. A. Mariner, 72, 514 and 662, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 36, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras. 

Benevolent Associations. — Each District 
works it^ own benevolent arrangements which 
Include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor oircum- 
' tances. 

All informatioa will be given to persons entitl- 
ed by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below ; — 

D. 0. S., Bengal, 

C. J. Mackay, 19, Park Street, Calcutta. 

D. 0. S., Bombay. 

J. F. Pennock, V.D., P.A.G.D.C. (Eng.), 
King’s Buildings, Fort, Bombay. 

D. O. S.y Burma. 

J. Meyer, D.G.S., E.C., Rangoon. 

D. O, S.y Madras. 

C. hi. Maduranayakam Pillai, Freemasons* 
Hali, Egraore, Madras. 

D, Q. S.y Punjab. 

Owen Roberts, Freemasons’ Hall» Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution. — For information re- 
garding the Benevolent Funds application 
should be made to Arthur W. 3. Wise, J.P., 17. 
Murzban Road, BombAy. 
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The New Capital.. 


The transfer of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was anuounoed at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. The reasons 
for it were stated in despatches between the 
Glovemment of India and the Secretary of 
State published at the time. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-pro vinclallse the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
was located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital I 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages had been recogplsed as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its | 
historical associations, told in its favour ; 
and. as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “ to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.'* 

The foundation stones of the new capital 
were laid by the King Emperor on December 
16, 1911, when His Majesty said : — “ It is ray 
deUre that the planning and designing of the 
public buildings to be erected will be con- 
sidered with the greatest deliberation and care 
so that the new creation may be in every way 
worthy of this ancient and beautiful city." 
Subsequently a town-planning committee was 
appointed — consisting of Captain Q. 8, C. 
Swinton. Chairman, and Mr. J. A. Brodie and 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, members — to advise on the 
choice of a site for, and the lay-out of, the 
capital. Mr. V. Lanchester was subsequently 
consulted by Government on some aspects of 1 
the question. The terms of their original | 
engagement (subsequently renewed) were stated 
by the Under Secretary of State to be: — 

" The members of the committee will 
receive their travelling and living expenses, 
and the following fees for a five months’ 
engagement ; — Captain Swinton, 600 guineas ; 
Mr. 1 Brodie, 1,760 guineas ; Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
1,500 guineas. The Secretary of State has also 
undertaken to refund to the Corporation of 
Llveri>ool the amount of Mr. Brodie 's salary 
for the period of the absence." 

Delhi and its environs.— In their first 
report, dated from Simla, 13th June 1912, the 
Ck>mmittee explain that, in dealing with the 
choice of a site, they felt that the following 
considerations were paramount and must 
receive the closest and most continual atten- 
tion <a) Health and sanitation, (b) water- 
supply and irrigation supplv, (c) the provision 
of ample room for expawon, (d) an extent 


of land suitable for the location of bnlldinga 
of various characters and sizes and tor the 
provision of spacious parks and recreation 
grounds — to be assumed at 10 square miles 
for the New City and 16 square miles for the 
Cantonment — (e) Ciost of land and the cost of 
executing necessary works on different sites, 
(/) facility for external and internal communf* 
cation, (g) Civil and Military requirements. 

On the east of the Jumna they found no 
suitable site. To the north of Delhi, on the 
west of the Jumna, where the Durbar camps 
were pitched they found some general advan- 
tages. The area is, for example, mpwind and 
upstream from the present city of Delhi. The 
ruins and remains of the Delhls of the past 
do not cumber the ground. While the external 
communications might need ' improvement, 
the tract is fairly well served by existing rail- 
ways. Roads and canals and the internal 
communication could be made convenient 
without excessive expenditure, and a good 
deal of money has already been spent on the 
area. But its disadvantages were found to 
be overwhelming. The site is too small and 
much of the land is liable to flooding. Similarly, 
the western slope of the hills to the south of 
Delhi, the Naraina plain, was found uosuitable, 
mainly because it cannot be considered to be 
Delhi, is destitute of Historical associations, and 
is shut out from all view of Delhi. 

Southern site chosen. — The (5ommittee 
finally selected a site on the eastern slopes of 
the lulls to the south of Delhi, on the fringe 
of the tract occupied by the Delhls of the past. 
They describe it as follows : — " Standing a 
little to the Delhi side of the village of Malchsi 
just below the hills almost in the centre of the 
site, and looking towards the Jumna, Shah- 
jahan’s Delhi on the left fills the space between 
the ridge and the river. Following down 
from the present city on the foreshore of the 
riverain, Flroz Shah's Delhi, the site of Indra 
Prastha, Humayun’s fort. Humayun's tomb 
and Nlzamuddln's tomb take the eye in a con- 
tinuous progress to the rocky eminence on 
which Ghlyasuddln Tughlak erected his for- 
tress city. On the right the Lai Kot, the 
Kutb, the Kila Ral Pithora, Sirl and Jahan- 
panah complete the circle of the monuments 
of ancient Delhls. The mid space in the fore 
ground is filled by Safdar Jang's Mausoleum 
and the tombs of the Lodi dynasty, while to 
the left, towards Delhi, Jey Singh^s gnomons 
and equatorial dials raise their fantastic shapes.** 
The land chosen is free from liability to nood, 
has a natural drainage, and is not manwom. 
It Is not cumbered with monuments and tombs 
needing reverent treatment, and the site is 
near the present centre of the town of Delhi, 

Healthiness of Site.— In February, 1918« 
a Committee consisting of Surgn. G^eral Six 
G. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. Keeling, O.S.I., A.]l.I.0.1f., 
and Major J. C. Robertson, was appoint- 

ed to consider the comparative healthiness 
of the northern and southern sites. Theic 
report, dated 4th March, 1913, states that ** the 
Committee, after giving full consideration 
to the various points discussed in the above 
note, Is bound tc advise the Ck>vemment of 
India that no doubt can exist as to the superior 
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bealttitness of the soatberi) site, the medical 
and ganltary advantages ot which are over- 
whelming when compared with those of the 
northern site.*' 

Report on Northern Site.— In the same 
month the Town*Planning Committee pre- 
sented their second report, which dealt with 
the northern site. This had been elicited by 
the fact that in December, 1912, Sir Bradford 
Leslie, an engineer with a distinguished Indian 
career, had read a paper before the Indian 
section of the Royal Society of Arts in London, 
in which he set forth plans for building the 
new capital on the northern site and producing 
a fine water effect by a treatment of the river 
Jumna. This paper aroused considerable at- 
tention in England, and Its publication svn- 
chronised with some letters and articles in the 
press in India expressing a preference for the 
northern site. The latter voiced a natural 
attraction to the north site which the Com- 
mittee themselves erperienced on their first 
visit to Delhi, and enunciated some predelic- 
tions which the Committee had at one time 
felt and later abandoned. The Town Plan- 
ning Committee, therefore, undertook to review 
once more, and in greater detail, the arguments 
for and a^lnst the northern site. They came 
to the conclusion that : — “ The soil is poor 
on the northern site as compared with the 
southern. The southern site is already healthy 
and has healthy surroundings. The northern 
site even after expenditure on sanitary require- 
ments will never be satisfactory. If the north- 
ern site is to be made healthy, this involves 
going outside the site itself and making the 
neighbourhood healthy also. The building 
land to the south is generally good. On the 
north to be used at all it has in places to be 
raised at considerable cost. There is no really 
suitable healthy site for a cantonment in proxi- 
mity to a city on the northern site. The exi- 
gencies of fitting in the requirements to the 
imited area of the northern site endanger 
the success of a lay-out as a whole and tend 
to make for cramping and bad arrangement. 
The result of placing a city on the northern 
site appears to the Committee to be the crea- 
tion ot a bad example in place of a good 
one. 

Final Town-Planning Report. — The final 
report of the Town-Plaimmg Committee, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1913. 
Work was begun In accordance with it and its 
main lines have been followed throughout the 
cons auction al period, but in some important 
details there have boon wide variations from it. 
The central point of Interest in the lay-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole. Is Govern- 
ment House, and the large blocks of Secretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position at Raislna hill near the centre of the 
new city. Advantage is taken of the height 
ot this hill and it is linked with the high ground 
behind so as to appear a spur of the ridge it- 
self, Behind the mil a raised platform or 
forum has been raised. This is to be fianked 
by the large blocks of Secretariat buildings 
and terminated at its western end by the mass 
of Government House with its wide flight 
of steps, portico and dome. The forum 
Is approached by inclined ways with 
easy gradients on both its north and south 


sides. - 1.0 xls of the main avenue centres 
on the north-west gate of Indrapat nearly 
due east of Government House. 

Looking from the eastern end of the forum 
where the broad avenue enters the Govern- 
mental centre amd where the great stairways 
are get, the view is towards the east. “Right 
and left the roadways go and weld into one 
the empire of to-day with the empires of the 
i past and unite Government with the business 
and lives of its people.*' 

Behind Government House to the west 
will be its gardens and parks fianked by the 
general buildings belonging to the Viceregal 
estate. Beyond tliese again, on the ridge Itself, 
will be a spacious amphitheatre to be made 
out of the quarry from which much of the 
stone for roads and buildings have been cut. 
Above this and behind it will lie the reservoir 
and its tower which will be treated so as to 
break the sky line of the ridge. To the east 
of the forum, and below it, will be a spacious 
forecourt defined by trees and linked on to 
the great main avenue or parkway which 
leads to Indrapat. 

Across this main axis, and at right angles to It, 
will run the avenue to the railway station. It 
was proposed in the Town Planning Committee’s 
Report that this should terminate in the railway 
station, the post office and business quarters 
at its northern end, and in the Cathedral at its 
southern extremity. Considerable changes 
have been made in these plans. The railway 
station will bo made in tho place suggested, but 
It will not be a terminal station as was originally 
proposed, but a nm-through station. This 
will adequately servo the new city and will 
so’vo tho congestion problem of the existing 
railway equipment of Delhi In a better way than 
abolishing the present arrangements and provid- 
ing entirely new ones would do. It will also be 
a cheaper solution. Tho new scheme is already 
being carried out. Its first stages are nearly 
completed and their principal feature is a diver- 
sion of the Agra-Delhi Chord line in order to take 
it round tho new city instead of through it. Tho 
Post Office will be situated in the position pro- 
posed for it by the Town Planning Committee, 
but it will not be tho Delhi (General Post Office, 
as lotendod by them, but a sub-office for the 
service of the now city, the G.P.O. r.raaining in 
old Delhi, as at present. The proposal to build 
a Cathedral at the southern extremity of the 
avenue has boon set aside, as a result of a decision 
not to create a Delhi diocese. 

To the south-east will lie the park area in 
which stand the ancient monuments of Safdat 
Jang’s Makhbara and the Lodi tombs. This 
area can be developed gradually as the city 
expands and has need of public institutions 
of various kinds. The- axis running north- 
east from the Secretariat buildings to the rail- 
way station and towards the Jama Masjid 
will form the principal business approach to 
the present city. At the railway station a 
place will be laid out around which wiH be 
grouped the administrative and municipal 
offices, the banks, the shops and the hotels. 
On this place the post office Is placed in sym- 
metrical relation to the railway station. 
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The processional route will lead down from 
the railway station, due south to the point 
where it is intersected by the main east to west 
axis. Here round a place will be Kathered 
the buildings of the Ethnological Museum, 
the Library and the Imperial Re- 
cord OflBce. To the south-west of the place 
station will lie the houses of the local adminis- 
tration and the residences of the European 
clerks. 

It was originally proposed on the recommen- 
dation of the Town Planning Committee to place 
the residence of the Commander-in-Chicf to the 
south of the forum. This site has now been 
marked for the Kitchener College and the Com- 
mander-in -Chief’s house will be located on the 
west side of King George’s Avenue in a position 
close to the south block of the Secretariats. 
Round about the Viceregal estate and the forum 
lies the ground destined for the residences of the 
Secretaries and other officials of the 
Government of India. To the south-east 
of Government House lies the club. 
To the south of the club a low ridge diodes 
the tract into two portions. That to the west 
Is well adapted for a golf-course, while the 
eastern side is designed for a race-course, the 
ridge itself offering unusual facilities for 
locating stands and seeing the races. 

Communications. — The avenues range from 
76 feet to 160 feet in width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed, The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis. 
Others form part of a system running h’om 
the amphitheatre to the railway station and 
the site of the Kitchener College, and from both 
the latter to the War Memorial lying on the 
axis between Indrapat and Government House 
which is the focal point of the roads and avenues 
on the parkway 

A lake which can bo obtained by river treat- 
ment is shown on theTown Planning Coramittoo’s 
plan immediately below Indrapat, beyond the 
end of the central parkway. The lay-out was 
made independent of the water effect, but the 
Committee thought that its ultimate creation 
would enhance enormously the beauties and 
general amenities of the new rapitarl ; and that 
it should and would become an integral portion 
of the design which they submitted. But 
the lake scheme has been abandoned for sani- 
tary reasons. It was found that it would check 
the action of the sub-soil drains and thereby 
raise the sub-soil water table. 

The report contained lengthy recommenda- 
tions concerning water-supply, drainage, sew- 
age system, parks and commxini cations. The 
main lines of the lay-out as projected by the 
Committee were accepted by Government and a 
great deal of work has been done on them. The 
new central station and the difficulty expe- 
rienced in meeting the various railway Inte- 
rests concerned will necessitate the postpone- 
ment of this part of the scheme, and it has been 
decided that the needs of New Itelhl will be met 
by a diversion of the existing Agra-Delhl Chord 
Riallway to a line drawn eastward of Humayun’t 
Tfwnb and Parana Kllla and the construction of 


a new through station near the site of the pro- 
posed Central station. Another important 
modification consists in the reservation of the 
area lying south of the Delhi and Ajmere Gates 
of the city for the purpose of the extension of 
I Old Delhi. 

Temporary Capital. — For the .use of the 
Government of Inoia during the period of the 
building of the new capital — a period that will 
have to be extended owing to the conditions 
created by the war — an area has been selected 
along the Alipur Road, between the present civil 
station of Delhi ai.d the Ridge. The early Idea that 
mtny of the officials should live under canvas 
had to be given up, and there are now tempo- 
rary offices and residences. The architecture 
and method of construction are similar to those 
adopted in the exhibition buildings at Allaha- 
bad In 1910 ; but the buildings will outlast the 
transitional period for which they are Intended. 
They will subsequently be an asset of some value. 

Chief Commissioner Appointed. — On 

October 1. 1912, by proclamation, there was 
constituted an administrative enclave of Delhi 
under a Chief Commissioner, Mr. W. M. Hailey, 
i.o.s. Mr. Halley afterwards became Finance 
Member of H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and the Chief Commissioner of Delhi is now Mr. 
B. R. Abbott, O.I.B., I.O.S. The Delhi 
district of the Punjab, from which this enclave 
was entirely taken, consisted of three tahsils or 
subdivisions and the enclave was formed by the 
central tahsil, that of Delhi, and by such part of 
the southern tahsil, Ballabgarh, as was comprised 
within the limits of the police post of Mahraull. 
Delhi Province as thus defined had originally an 
area of 528 square miles to which was added later 
an area of 45 square miles to the east of the 
Jumna river and taken from the United Pro- 
vinces to serve as a grazing ground for the 
cattle for the city. The total area Is, therefore, 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 3,98,269 and of the 
new area 14,652, or a total of 4,12,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144. 

The Architects’ Designs. — At the Royal 
Academy in 1914 there were exhibited drawings 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens and Mr. Baker, which 
though provisional and rather in the nature of 
what are called Warrant Designs, show how the 
architectural problems of the new capital are 
to be solved. Government House and tne Secre- 
tariat have been planned by them as one block, 
as it were a Capital, facing towards Indrapat. 
The Secretariat is being built on the rock of 
Ralsina hill, the top of which has been levelled 
for the purpose: behind the Secretariat is to be 
a raised causeway forming the approach to Gov- 
ernment House : and Government House it- 
self Is being built on a high basement constructed 
on an outcrop of rock. The main processional 
route to Govei-nment House has been made 
along a sloping way (at a madlent of one in 22|) 
which leads from a semi-circular plaeza, the 
“ Great Place,” to the level of the Secretariat 
buildings. 

At the summit of this sloping wav is the 
“ Government Court ”, a space of about 
1,100 feet In length, and 400 feet in breadth 
fianked to the north and south by the two blo^ 
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of Beoretariat baildlngs. These buildings 
have been designed by Mr. Baker and the aggre* 
mte cost will be some Rs. 1,24,00,000. Accord- 
ing to the design the eastern eqd of each block 
is marked by deeb loggias looking out over 
the Oentral Vista. In the centre of each block 
Is a dome. In the case of the north block this 
marks an Entrance Hall : in the south block 
it surmounts a Oonference Hall with a suite of 
cloak and reception rooms. Each block con- 
tains four floors ; on the main ground floor are 
the general offices of the Departments; on the 
first fioor are the offices of members of Council 
Secretaries, and other officers ; whilst the 
remaining floors are occupied by clerk rooms 
and records. An essential feature of the design, 
and one which sets the character of the whole 
building, is the provision of loggias and recessed 
gate waj^ or exedrae giving views through to the 
fountain courts situate in the interior of the 
blocks, and these take the place of the con- 
tinuous verandahs that are so familiar a feature 
in Indian buildings. The Architect relies for 
control of temperature on these loggias and 
recesses, on thick external walls, together I 
with the thick window shutters adopted so 
widely in Southern Europe, and the wide a 
characteristic of Oriental buildings. 

Between the north and south Secretariat 
blocks, is the way into the “ Viceroy’s Court” 
— Uie raised causeway already referred to — 
leading up to Government House. The Court 
is about 600 feet In breadth and 1,300 feet in 
length; It will be treated with g'-ass and water 
ways and low trees t and should form a digni- 
fied approach to the final group of buildings. 
At a point midway in the causeway, at 
which will be erected a column presented by 
the Maharajah of Jaipur, roads lead off to the 
north and south, forming alternative linos of 
approach to Government House. 

One thus reaches the portico of Government 
House. This portico raised some twenty 
feet above the level of the Viceroy’s Court and 
thirty-flve feet above the surrounding country. 
The house itself centres round the great Durbar 
Hall, a domed structure which dominates the 
scheme of the buildings surrounding It. Group- 
ed round the Durbar Hall are the State Booms 
and great stairways from the entrance Courts 
on the north and sSuth sides. Projecting 
from this central block are four wings, that on 
the south-west containing the Viceroy's private 
apartments. In the.south-west wing, accommo- 
dation is provided for the A.D.C.’s to the Viceroys 
Guests are accommodated in the north-west wing, 
whilst the north-east wing contains the officers 
of the Viceroy’s Private and Military Secretaries 
and other members of his establishment. On 
the western side of the house will be a raised 
rarden, walled and terraced after the manner of 
the Moghuls, and behind that again, on the level 
of the surrounding country, a park which will 
contain the staff houses and quarters. The 
park will extend to the rocky slopes of the 
Itidge which dose in the vista on the west. 
The house will, with its attached quarters, 
garden and park, all of which have been designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutyeus, cost approximately 
Bs. 1,40,00.000. 

Style of Architecture. — There had been 
a prolonged ” battle of the styles” over Delhi 
and if these designs gave satisfaction to neither 
of the extreme and opposed schools of thought. 


they dearly showed an endeavour to apply, 
with due regard for Indian sentiment, the 
spirit and essence of the great traditions of 
architecture to the solution of structural prob- 
lems'^ conditioned upon an Indian climate and 
Indian surroundings and requirements. To use 
the language of the architects themselves, it has 
been their aim “ to express, within the limit of 
the medium and of the powers of its users, the 
ideal and the fact of British rule in India, of 
which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.” 

The inspiration of these designs Is manifestly 
Western, as is thqt of British rule, but they 
combine with it dlstlncUve Indian features 
without doing violence to the principles of 
structural fitness and artistic unity. Much 
will depend upon the resourcefulness and 
ability of the Indian artificers themselves whom 
the Government of India proposes to bring 
together in Delhi to give expression, by their 
decorative work, to the best traditions of skilled 
Indian craftmanship. 

Cost of the Scheme. — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors have since then increased the cost, 
the chief of these being the Immense rise In 
prices since the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 28rd March, 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount includes 
allowances for buUdlng new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Le^- 
lature, which were not allowed for In the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January, 1923, 
estimated the total expenditure at Bs. 1,292 
lakhs including Bs. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change. This figure still stands. 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as laud, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and Irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in 
addition to meeting current exi)enditure, 
partially at any rate cover the interest on the 
capital outlay whilst there are other Items on 
which some return on account of the sale of 
leases, general taxes and indirect receipts may 
be expected. 

Progress of the work. — The construction 
of New Delhi has made satisfactory progress, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment, in consequence of the war and the 
return of officers and other estabUshments to 
their civil work has made possible a consider- 
able speeding up of constructional operations 
provided money can be provided to pay for 
them. 

Meanwhile the central point of interest In fbe 
plan has been given careful detailed considera- 
tion by the Government and the architects. 
The following is approximately the state of 
progress reached The centre portion of Govern- 
ment House is approaching completion to upper 
basement level and the state rooms will shortly 
be commenced In the Secretariats two storeys 
have been completed in all four of the sections 
into which the buildings are divided and the 
tliird storey has nearly been completed in two of 
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them. The Secretariate have so far advanced 
that arrangements are being made to transfer 
to them from Calcutta in October 1924 the 
offices of the Accountant General, Central 
Revenues. There reached Raisina, in 1920, 
statues of their Majesties in Coronation robes 
tvhlch are to bo placed in front of Government 
House. That of the King, by Mr. Mackenna, 
is the gift of the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. 
That of the Queen, by Sir George Frampton, is 
the gift of the Maharaja of Bikaner. The keen 
Interest of the ruling princes in the transfer of 
the capital, which is very welcome to them, 
is further shown In the gift by the Maharaja 
of Jaipur of funds for a Column^ designed by 
Sir Edwin Lutyeus, which is to be located mid- 
way in the Viceroy’s Court. This Column is 
surmounted by the Star of India, and will be 
visible from many parts of the New City. 

Col. Sir Sydney Crookshank, Secretary to 
the Government of India, P.W.D., informed 
the Legislative Assembly at Delhi on 16th 
March, 1921, that the “ Government House 
work is nearly one-third finished, the Secre- 
tariat blocks somewhere about two-fifths 
and the Residential buildings about three- 
fifths finished. We have still some 62 Officers’ 
bungalows, 73 European quarters, and 16 
Orthodox quarters to construct before we 
shall have finished the present programme 
of construction of residential buildings, which 
In itself is only about four-fifths of the 
total required .... We hfve constructed 
“practically all the main roads and now have 
to carry on the construction of service roads 
• . . Where we are behindhand is in engi- 
neering services, and that is wh(re we ought 
to make a special effort to push on. In order 
that we shall have Our electric-light and power 
sewerage and drainage and water pupplies on 
a thoroughly satisfactory basis.” The residen- 
tial buildings have since been completed and 
the Engineers hope to have the Secretariats 
and Parliament house ready for occupation in 
1926 and Government House in 1926. These 
dates were confirmed in the antumn of 1922 by a 
special committee presided over by the Hon. Sir 
Malcolm Halley which was appointed to con- 
sider ways for reducing the expenditure upon 
the new city and for hastening its completion 

Opinion of the Legislature —Consider- 
able discussion regarding the new works 
took place In the Assembly in 1921. A certain 
number of members who wished the work 
to be stopped, either t-o save the outlay or in 
order that a new capital might be established 
in some other locality with a more equable 
climate throughout the year, received no coun- 
tenance. Strong feeling against the annual 
temporary migration of the Government of 
India to Simla led to the passage of a Resolu- 
tion urging the speediest possible completion 
of New Delhi so that it might accommodate 
Government throughout the year. It runs : 
“This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that in tho interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
tho execution of the programme of New Delhi 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
funds prodded or raised so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legislative buildings and connected 
works including residences may be completed 
^ as practicable.” Sir Sydney Crook- 


shank Informed the House that at the rate of 
expenditure of one crore per annum, which 
was approximately the prraent rate, eight 
years would be required to finish the work, 
whereas by spending two crores a year tho 
work would be finished in four years, but that 
as they had already entered on this year they 
could not spend fuJly two crores within it, 
so that the four-year period really meant 
between 4 and 6 years. Non-official Members 
urged Government to devise means for annually 
providing more funds and the Finance Member 
undertook to consider whether and how he 
could do BO. 

A non-official Member In the Legislative 
Assembly on 28tli September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 
** to appoint a Committee to Inquire into the 
possibility of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a place possessing salubrious and 
temperate climate throughout the year.” This 
proposal was ridiculed by several of his non- 
official colleagues and was eventually rejected 
without a division. 

The exact expenditure on the New Capital 
up to 3l8t March 1922 was about Rs. 6,20,00,000 
or approximately half the estimated cost. 
By 31st March 1923 the expenditure was 
Rs. 8.02,00, 000 and by 31 St March 1924 it will 
bo approximately .113.9,6.0,00,000. 

Two Cathedral Schemes. — ^In October 1013 
a letter was published in The Timet from the 
Bishop of Calcutta on the provision of a Cathe- 
dral at Delhi. He appealed for £60,000 in addi- 
tion to any grant given by the Government, 
and quoted in his letter the following statement 
of approval by the King-Emperor : I heartily 
approve of the project to build a Cathedral in 
the new city of Delhi. I trust that the appeal 
for the necessary fimds may meet with a gene- 
rous response, so that In due time the capital 
of India may possess a Cathedral which In design 
and character will testify to the life and energy 
of the Anglican Church and be worthy of its 
architectural surroundings both of days gone 
by and of those to come.” His Majesty sub- 
scribed £100 and the Queen £50 to the fund. 
The Indian Church Aid Association received 
several contributions towarda the building 
fund for the proposed Cathedral Church, in 
response to the appeal of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
The ecclesiastical authorities have slhQC decided 
not to establish a See of Delhi and in consequence 
the Cathedral scheme has been set aside A 
scheme to build a church worthy of the new city 
has taken its place and the money collected for 
tho Cathedral is being utilised for it. The 
amount in hand at the beginning of 1924 is 
approximately Rs. 70,000 or about a seventh of 
what is wanted . A further api>eal for funds wag 
Issued in the new year. 

Cheques may be sent to the Secretary, Indian 
Church Aid Association, Church House, West- 
minster, S. W. and crossed Lloyds Bank. St. 
.Tames Street, S.W, 

A Roman Catholic Cathedral Is also projected 
and Father Paul Hughes, O.M.C., has been 
touring India collecting money for the Cathe- 
dral Fund. 

All-India War Memorial.— H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February. 1921, 
laid the foundation-stone of an All-Ip^ Wa^ 
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Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes' Park around 
which the mansions of the Buling Princes will 
be built and overlooking the lake on the oppo- 
site side of which lies Indrapat. 

The Memorial will take the form of a triumphal 
arch 'Spanning Kingsway, the avenue running 
down the centre of the Vista. It will generally 
be similar to the Arc de Trlomphe In Paris, 
but will be simpler in a way which will probably 
increase its grandeur and dignity. The monu- 
ment will reach a height of 160 feet and the 
inner height of the arch will be 87 feet 6 Inches 
and its breadth 70 feet. Over the arch on both 
fronts will appear in capital letters the single 
word INDIA and this will be flanked on each 
Bide by the Initials MCM (i.e., 1900) whilst 

immediately below them on the left-hand will 
be the initials XIV (i.e., 14) and on the oppo- 
site side the figures XTX (i.e., 10). Lateral 
arches through the monument will be flanked 
by fountains. 

The architectural features of the Memorial will 
contain nothing specially pertaining to any 
religious denomination nor any carving of 
flgureo or other ornaments that might offend 
any creed. The lower part will be con- 
structed of red Bhartpur stone and the upper 
art of white Dholpur stone. The arch will 
e surmounted by a great cornice and above 
this will be an attic, or series of enormous steps i 
ascending centrally. Above these will be a 
circular stone bowl 11 J feet In diameter. This 
is intended to be filled with burning oil on 
great anniversaries and other occasions so that 
there will be a shining fire by night and a column 
of smoke by day. 

The end of each pier of the arch resembles 
In appearance the CJenotaph erected in White- 
hall, London, in memory of the British soldiers 
who fell in the Great War. The memorial 
is solely Indian in purpose and will bear the 
names of Indian regiments only. The building 
of the foundations of the structure have been 
commenced . 

Legislative Council Chamber. — H. B,. H. 

the Duke of Connaught on 12th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation-stone of a large group 
of Parliament buildings In New Delhi on a con- 
venient site shortly north-eastward of the 
Secretariats. The buildings will form an 
imposing structure circular in shape and centrally 
surmounted by a large dome. 

The outer edge of the building will be formed 
of a verandah, having along its outer side a 
complete ciiclo of round stone columns, while 
opening on to the verandah will be a circle of 
Secretariat Offices concerned with the Chambers 
to be housed within. This girdle of verandah 
and offices will surround a large circular site 
in which will be four distinct buildings 
linked with one another and with the offices. 
Three of them will be practically semi-circular 
In shape, having their bases upon the inner 
side of the girdle. They will externally be 
similar in size and design and will internally 
be arranged to accommodate respectively the 
Chamber of Princes, the Council of State, 
and the Legislative Assembly. The spaces 
between them will be occupied by gardens, 
each garden occupying the same amount of 
ground as one tb© buildings. 


In the centre of the circle will stand the largest 
of tbe inner buildings. It will be circular In 
shape and will be linked by a cloister with each 
of the other buildings. It will contain a domed 
circular central hall 90 feet in diameter. This 
will bo used as a library for the members of the 
three Chambers and will be of a size and arrange- 
ment sufficient and suitable to accommodate 
a joint session of both Council of State and 
Legislative Assembly and probably also of the 
Chamber of Princes with them, if it should ever 
be desirable to have a joint session of all three. 

There was considerable delay in beginning 
the construction of the building after the Archi- 
tects* plans had been sanctioned. The founda- 
tions were not completed by the autumn of 
1922. The Public Works Department hope to 
got the building sufficiently ready for occupation 
for the first .sitting of the Indian Legislature 
in January or February of 1926. The whole of 
the building, including in particular the apart- 
ment for tho Chamber of Princes, will not 
bo finished till considerably later. 

Residences for ruling Princes and 
Chiefs. — Sites have already been allotted on 
which thirty -three of the Buling Princes and 
Chiefs propose to erect residences for occupation 
when visiting the New Capital. The States which 
up to the present hour signified their desire to 
build are Hyderabad, Baroda, Mysore, Bhopal, 
Gwalior, Kashmir, Kalat, Travaiicofe, Bahawal- 
pur, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Bundl, Kotah, Cutch, 
Jodhpur, Patiala, Tonk, Alwar, Datia, Dhar, 
Dholpur, Jaisalmer, Kiahangarh, Orchha, 
Partabgarh, Sirohi, Farldkhot, Jind, Kapurthola, 
Nabha, Sailana, Malerkolta and Loharu. 

Ethnological Museum. — The first wing has 
been built of a museum in which Sir Aurel 
Stein will house some of his Central Asian 
Antiquities. Work on certain frescoes was 
started under Sir Aurel's direction In the 1920-21 
cold weather and has made considerable progress. 

The Agra Delhi Railway Diversion. — This 

railway which at present runs across tho 
site of the now city is being diverted to a new 
alignment running East of Humayuns’ Tomb 
and Indrapat. The newline will be opened In 
April or May, 1924. Amongst other matters 
which are now receiving attention are the con- 
struction of the residences of the Commander- in- 
Chief and the Hon’ble members, afforestation 
of the Ridge to the west of the now city, 
the design for the Imperial Record Office, and 
the naming of the roads. * 

Sanitary Improvements. — While the work 
on the new city has been going forward varlotis 
improvements in the existing Delhi have be^ 
carried out and tho sanitary conditions in parti- 
cular have been much Improved. The fly 
nuisance which was extremely bad in Delhi has 
been much reduced, and other schemes have 
been formulated as the result of a sanitary 
survey which embraced the whole of the city. 
The most tangible results of those efforts is 
seen in the consistent fall in the death-rate, 
and the acknowledged reduction in the amotmt 
of sickness in Delhi. ‘ 

Arboriculture — Nearly forty miles of roads 
in the new capital have been planted with road- 
side avenues of trees. The results have varied. 
Temporairy quick growing trees were planted al- 
ternately with slow growing permanent trees, the 
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idea being to remove the former when the latter | 
reach maturity. The distance between the per- 
manent trees varies between 40 and 60 feet, the 1 
exact distance depending on the expected final 1 
spread of the permanent trees. The aim in select- 
ing the permanent trees has been to get hardy 
Kinds, that naturally produce foliage and con- 
tours suitable for the various types of buildings 
and roads, and at the same time to obtain as 
many varieties as possible, but without mixing 
the Idnds of any one road. The scientific side 
of the work was entrusted to an expert from 
Kew-Gardens. Considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in carrying out this plan 
as many trees otherwise suitable have not 
proved capable of withstanding the hot winds 
of summer and the cold of winter, while others 
capable of withstanding these extremes of climate 
have failed to thrive on the brackish water that 
was the best that could be supplied for them. 

To the Superintendent, Horticultural 
Operations, has been assigned the arduous duties 
of laying out and maintaining gardens around 
the residences in the new city and the afforesta- 
tion of the ea.stem slopes of the southern Ridge 
and several historical gardens round Old Delhi. 
The areas of the gardens attached to the resi- 
dences vary from to 4 acres and in the 
laying out of these efforts have been made to 
keep each garden in harmony not only with its 
house and surroundings but with the adjoining 
buildings and thoroughfares. A pleasing appear- 
ance and shade and shelter from the prevailing 
winds have been the governing considerations 
in the lay-out . The effort to keep the formation 
of the gardens apace with the speed of the build- 
ing of the houses has necessitated a great deal 
of temporary work In fast growing vegetation 
to cover the period required for the maturing 
of permanent trees, shrubs and plants. The 
temporary vegetation also acts as a shelter for 
the slower growing permanent varieties. 

Owing to the vast levelling operations over 
the whole of the new capital sites, the quality 
of the garden soil greatly varies and the lack 
of a plentiful supply of water has added diffi- 
culties to the task of turning an arid waste into 
a garden city. The results in completed gardens 
are, therefore, very varied. 

An effort is being made to clothe with 
trees and shrubs that portion of the rocky ridge 
which is visible from the new capital, Owing 
to the difficulty of getting water to the site and 
to the rocky nature of most of the area the 
success obtained api)ear8 small. It is believed 
that the scientific and hard work put into the 
task during the past six years will show up cred i- 
tably during the next few years. The full 
results cannot be expected before about 1934. 

Higher College for Chiefs. — It was pro- 
posed during 1914 that a higher college for 
Cailefs should be established at Delhi and in 
this connexion a conference o f Chiefs and 
Political Officers was held at Delhi at 
which the Viceroy presided. It was subse- 
quently announced that subscriptions offered 
towards the college amounted to about ten and 
a half lakhs, various recurring sums were promis- 
ed, and the Government of India also promised 
to recommend the Secretary of State, a grant 
of Rs. 60,000 a year. Thus the whole capital 
would come to I2i lakhs. The proposal is stlU 
under consideration. 


University. — The Government of India in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Billforthe establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
university of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. It Is 
intended to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission. Delhi 
is regarded as a suitable location for such an 
Institution, being the winter capital of the Gov- 
cruinent of India and already containing three 
arts colleges and the Lady Hardlnge Medical 
College for Women. The general scheme was 
also drawn up with regard to probable changes 
made in connection with the Punjab University 
and in consultation with the representatives 
of the local colleges. 

Communal representation In connection 
with the university is provided only to a limited 
degree and no provision Is made for such repre- 
sentation in the academic body. The Govern- 
ment will be the Government of India and the 
Chancellor the Governor-General. There is 
some modification of the usual distribution of 
functions between the Government, the 
Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor. The 
existing colleges retain the name of colleges and 
the power of appointment of their own staff, 
but the recognition of the staff of a college as 
teachers of the university will be given by the 
university itself. The faculties Initially institut- 
ed are those of Arts, Science, Medicine and 
Commerce. 

The provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university must be a matter of 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges In their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to mo- 
dify their organisation, especially with regard to 
the separation of intermediate classes In such 
a manner as to permit of the development of 
the university in Its eventual form. In order 
that this may be done without undue dislocation 
in the colleges, the transitory provisions are 
particularly wide and permit of considerable 
divergence during the initial years from the 
form of the university as eventually contem- 
plated . 

Dr. H. S. Gour,M. L, A., was In 1922 appoint- 
ed first Vice-Chancellor of the new university 
and the initial work of organisation was quickly 
effected by the Executive Council. Unfortunate- 
ly the Inability of the Government of India 
to allot considerable funds was a severe handi- 
cap. It was hoped that H. E. the Viceroy 
would be able to lay the foundation-stone of the 
university buildings in November, 1922, but this 
proved impracticable, and the site for the new 
buildings required has not yet been settled. 
Government and the University Authorities arc 
examining this point in consultation, parti- 
cularly with reference to question whether to 
build in the new capital or to utilise buildings 
that may become available elsewhere . The 
Executive Council approached the Government 
of India with a request to assign the University 
a seat in the Legislative Assembly, as unani- 
mously recommended by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of the Legislature on the University Bill 
to open its state scholarships to the university 
and to accord to them the privilege of nomina- 
tion to Government posts. 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar will be found at the banning 
of this book. Below are given details of the 
other Oalendats in use in India. 

The Jewish Calendar Is In aceordance with 
the system arranged a.d. 868. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
8,760 years and 3 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Eta ; the year is Lunl-solar. 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet's flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 16, 622 A.D. The months are Limar. 


The FasU year was derived from a comblna* 
tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar ; it is Luni-solar. !^e>ilengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made It lose ll days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from' 67 B.O., and is 
Luni*BoIar. The months are divided into two 
fortnights — sudi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 16 tithls, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars. ' 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1924. 


Parsee CShehenshahi). 



Hindu. 



J amshedl Naoroz 

.. March 

21 

Makar Sankrant 

• • 

January 

14 

Avan Jashan 

. . April 

16 

Maha Shlvratrl 

.. 

March 

8 



HoU (2nd Day) 

- f T r 


22 

Adar Jashan 

. . May 

15 

Cocoanut Day 

. , , , 

August 

14 

Zarthost-no-Dlso 

. . June 

16 

Gokul Ashtami 

. . 

„ 

23 

Qatha Gahambars . . 

.. Scntcmber 0 

Ganesh Chaturthi 


September 

2 




Dassera 

. • » • 

Octobejr 

( 

7 

Varrii New Year 

•• . „ 

8 & 0 



27 

28 




Divali 

. . . . 

” 

Parsee cKadmi). 




V »> 

26 

Avan J ash au 

.. March 

17 


Jewish. 



Jamshedi Naoroz 

• • 

21 

Pesach 

.. ..1 

April 

19 

Adar Jashan 

. . April 

15 


•• i 

»> 

25 

Zarthost-no-Hlso 

Rosh Hoshana 


September 29 

.. May 

17 

. ■ 

>» 

30 

Gatha Gahambars 

. . August 

7 & 8 

Kippur 

.. 

October 

8 

'^ew Year^(l8t day) 

• • »» 

9 

Sukkoth 

.. 

99 

13 

21 

■Khordad Sal 

• • >7 

15 


Jain. 



Mahomedan (Sunni). 


(^haitra Sud 15 


April 

19 

EamzanTd 

. . May 

7 

Shravan Vad 13 

j 

August 

28 

30 

Muharram 

.. August 

11 


1 

.September 

1 




( 

August 

29 

Ashura 

.. 

12 

Bhadarva Sud 2 

•• 

29 

30 

MahlmFalr 

. . Dec. 

12 


1 

September 

1 




Samvatsarl 



3 

Mahomedan 

(Shiah). 


Pajuehan Bhadarva Sud 5 . . 

„ 

4 

Shahadat<i-HuzrAt All 

.. April 

26 

Eartdk Sud 16 

, , . , November 

11 

BamzaU'Id , . 

.. May 

7 





Muhafram 


Christian. 



. . August 

11 

12 

New Year 


January 

1 

Ashura . . , , 

” 

Good Friday .. 

*• 

April 

18 

Shahadat-e-Imam Hassan 

. . September 27 1 

Christmas 

• • 

December 25 
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Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 

(INCORPORATED IN HONGKONG.) 


Authorised Capital 

Paid-up Capital 

Sterling Reserve Fund 

Silver Reserve Fund 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... 

HEAD OFFICE:— Hon&kongr- 
LONDON OFFICE:— 9, Qracechurch 
BOMBAY OFFICE :-40, Churchffate 


$ 50 , 000,000 
$ 20 , 000,000 
£ 4 , 500,000 
$ 24 , 500,000 
$ 20 , 000,000 

street, E. O. 
Street. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES : 


Amoy. 

Hongkew. 

Rangoon. 

Bangkok. 

Hongkong, 

Saigon. 

Batavia. 

Ipoh. 

San Francisco. 

Bombay. 

Johore. 
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Calcutta. 
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Singapore. 
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Sourabaya. 
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Colombo. ' 
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Tientsin. 

Foochow. 
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Tsingtau. 

Haiphong. 

Nagasaki, 

Vladivostock. 

Hamburg„ 

New York. 

Yloilo. 

Hankow. 

Peking. 

Yokohama, 

Harbin. 

Penang. 



Current Accounts opened and interest allowed half-yearly 
on Daily Balances of Rs. i,ooo to Rs. i,oo,ooo at 2 percent, 
per annum provided the sum accrued amounts to Rs. 5/-. 

Fixed Deposits received for varying* periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 

Drafts Granted and Bills Purchased on the principal 
commercial centres of the World. 

General Banking and Exchange business undertaken, 

R. R. HYND, 

AgenU 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ld. 

( REGISTERED IN JAPAN. ) 

( ESTABLISHED 1880. ) 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 

Head Office : 


... Yen 100,000,000 
... ,, 100 , 000,000 
• . „ 73,000,000 


Yokohama. 


BRANCHES ; 

BATAVIA, BOMBAY, BUENOS AIRES, CALCUTTA, 
CANTON, CHANGCHUN, DAIREN, FENOTIEN, 
HAMBURG, HANKOW, HARBIN, HONGKONG, 
HONOLULU, KAI-YUAN, KOBE, LONDON, LOS 
ANGELES, LYONS, MANILA, NAGASAKI, NAGOYA, 
NEWCHWANG, NEW YORK, OSAKA, PEKING, 
RANGOON, RIO DE JANEIRO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
SAIGON, SAMARANG, SEATTLE, SHANGHAI, 
SHIMONOSEKI, SINGAPORE, SOURABAYA, 
SYDNEY, TIENTSIN, TSINAN, TOKYO, TSINGTAU, 
VLADIVOSTOCK. 


Current Deposits Accounts are opened for approved 
customers, and Interest is allowed at the rate of 2 per cent, per 
annum on daily balances of not less than Rs. 1,000, provided 
that the amount of half-yearly interest is not less than 
Rs. 5. 

Fixed Deposits are received for one year or shorter periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

Every description of Banking and Exchange business 
transacted. 


Post Box No. 207, 
Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Post Box No. 406, 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Post Box No. 584, 
Strand Road, Rangoon. 


H. YAMAZAKI, 

Manager, Bombay, 

T. KASUYA, . 

Manager, Calcutta. 

Y. OKABE, 

Manager, Rcrngoon. 
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used in the making of 

WalkeKs 9eltin 


this accounts for the 
belt's outstanding qualities 

Walker’s Specialties^ 
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AT THE 

BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 
1924 . 
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Quick - selling,— trade compelling 

ART METAL WARE 



Handsomely wrought and beautifully 
finished Art Metal Ware in infinite 
variety can be supplied direct from 
stock - - - ^ ^ 

Articles of every day utility such as 
Ash Trays, Crumb Sets, Waiters, 
C^andle Sticks, and ornamental lines 
such as Jardinieres, Fern Pots, Photo 
Frames, etc., form a wonderful range 
for the Anglo-Indian trade 


Write immediately 
for full particulars 
and Trade Terms. 


“Neptune” Hollow-Ware 

Every need for high-class Hollow-ware 
is covered by the “ Neptune range 
and ever-increasing quantities are being 
shipped to the Indian markets - 


JOSEPH SANKEY & SONS, U. 

BELSTON, STAFFS., ENGLAND. 

Cables : ** Sankey Bilston.” Codes « A. B. C. (Fifth and Sixth Edition) 
Liebert, Bentley’s and Marconis. 
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“ev?:rything for the printer’ 

Manufacturers of : 

Wharfedale & Two Revolution & Rotary Printing Machines — ^Art & 
Job Platens — Self Inking Proof Presses — Bookbinders’ & Manufactur- 
ing Stationers’ Plant — Stereo & Foundry Equipment. 

HARRIED & SONS, LIMITED, 

Fleet Works, Norwich Street, Fetter Lane, 

LONDON - ENGLAND. 
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The General Electric Co., Ltd. 

Known throughout the world as the 



Designers and Manufacturers 

EVERYTHING 

ELECTRICAL 

including 

Complete Central Station Equipment, Electric Plant of 
every description, Steam Turbines, Turbo-Blowers, Coal 
and Ore Conveying Plant, Mining Machinery, Gas- 
Cleaning Plant, Motors, Dynamos, Switchboards, 
Switchgear, “ Wilton-Kramer ” Portable Electrical 
Tools, Drills, Lifting Magnets, Engineering Supplies, 
Electric Fans, Electric Lighting Supplies, Fixtures and 
Glassware, Osram Lamps, Robertson Lamps, Arc 
Lamps and Accessories, Carbons, Cables, Conduit, 
Telephone and Telegraphic Apparatus, “Gecophone*’ 
Wireless Receiving Apparatus, Bells, Signalling 
Apparatus, Batteries, Magnet Heating and Cooking 
Apparatus, Electro-Medical Apparatus, Transformers, 
Advertising Signs, Illuminating Devices, Insulators, &c. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd-, 
is able to undertake mechanical and electrical 
contracts of any magnitude using only plant and 
apparatus made in its Associated Factories. 

THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTO. 

Head Office : Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 

_ J^^prestnted in India by 




THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. (India), LTD. 
Calcutta : 14, Old Court House Street. 
Madras : 100, Armenian Street. 

Bombay : 235, Hornby Road. 

Lahore r L-awrence Road. 
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